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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This work is intended to supply a great and long acknowledged want. A growing 
demand has arisen in this country and the United States for information on all 
matters directly and indirectly connected with Music, owing to the great spread 
of concerts, musical publications, private practice, and interest in the subject, 
and to the immense improvement in the general position of music which has 
taken place since the commencement of the present century. Music is now per- 
formed, studied, and listened to by a much larger number of persons, and in a 
more serious spirit, than was the case at any previous period of our history. It 
is rapidly becoming an essential branch of education ; the newest works of 
continental musicians are eagerly welcomed here very soon after their appearance 
abroad, and a strong desire is felt by a large, important, and increasing section of 
the public to know something of the structure and peculiarities of the music which 
they hear and play, of the nature and history of the instruments on which it is 
performed, of the biographies and characteristics of its composers — in a word, of 
all such particulars as may throw light on the rise, progress, and present condition 
of an Art which is at once so prominent and so eminently progressive. 

This desire it is the object of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians to meet. 
It is designed for the use of Professional musicians and Amateurs alike. It con- 
tains definitions of Musical Terms ; explanations of the forms in which Musical 
Works are constructed, and of the methods by which they are elaborated, as well 
as of the origin, structure, and successive modifications of Instruments ; histories 
and descriptions of Societies and Institutions ; notices of the composition, pro- 
duction, and contents of important works ; lists of the principal published 
collections ; biographies of representative composers, singers, players, and patrons 
of music — all the points, in short, immediate and remote, on which those interested 
in the Art, and alive to its many and far-reaching associations, can desire to be 
informed. 

The limit of the history has been fixed at a.d. 1450, as the mosfr remote date 
to which the rise of modern music can be carried back. Thus mere archaeology 
has been avoided, while the connection between the mediaeval systems and the 
wonderful modern art to which they gave rise has been insisted on and brought 
out wherever possible. While the subjects have been treated thoroughly and in 
a manner not unworthy the attention of the professional musician, the style has 
been anxiously divested of technicality, and the musical illustrations have been 
taken, in most cases, from classical works likely to be familiar to the amateur, or 
within his reach. 

The articles are based as far as possible on independent sources, and on the 
actual research of the writers, and it is hoped that in many cases fresh subjects 
have been treated, new and interesting information given, and some ancient 
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mistakes corrected. As instances of the kind of subjects embraced and the general 
mode of treatment adopted, reference may be made to the larger biographies — 
especially that of Haydn, which is crowded with new facts ; to the articles on 
Auber, Berlioz, Bodenschatz, Bull, Cristofori, David, Farinelli, Finck, Froberger, 
Galitzin, Gibbons, Hasse ; on Additional Accompaniments, Agremens, Arpeggio, 
Arrangement, Fingering, Form, and Harmony ; on Aeademie de Musique, Bach- 
gesellschaft, Breitkopf and Hart<d, Bassoon, Carmagnole, Choral Symphony, 
Conservatoire, Concerts, (V)ncert Spirituel, Copyright, Drum, English Opera, 
Pidelio, Grand Prix de Home, Handel and Haydn Society, Handel Festivals and 
Commemorations, Harpsichord, Harmonica, Hexachord, and many others. The 
engraved illustrations have been specially prepared for the work, and will speak 
for themselves. 

In an English dictionary it has been thought right to treat English music and 
musicians with spec^ial care, and to give their biographies and achievements with 
some minuteness of detail. On this point thanks are due to Colonel Joseph Lemuel 
Chester for inueh accurate information which it would have been almost im- 
possible to obtain elsewhere, and which he has afforded in every case with the 
greatest kindness and promptitude. 

Every means has been taken to procure an adequate treatment of the various 
topics, and to bring the information down as near as possible to the day of pub- 
lication. Notwithstanding the Editor’s desire, however, omissions and errors have 
occurred. Those will be rectified in an Appendix on the publication of the final 
volume. 

The limits of the work have necessarily excluded disquisitions on Acoustics, 
Anatomy, Mechanics, and other branches of science connected with the main 
8ul)j(^ct, which though highly important are not absolutely requisite in a book 
conc(unod with practical music. In the case of Acoustics, sufiicuent references arc 
given to the best works to enable the student to pursue the enquiry for liiniself, 
outside the Dictionary. Similarly all investigations into the music of barbarous 
nations have been avoided, unless they have some direct bearing on Euroi)caii 
music. 

The Editor gladly takes this early opportunity to express his deep obligations 
t<» the writers of the various articles. Their names are in themselves a guarantee 
for the value of their contributions ; but the lively interest which they have 
shown in the work and the care they have taken in the preparation of their articles, 
often involving much time, and laborious, disinterested research, demand his warm 
acknowledgment. 


20 Bedford Street, 

CovKNT G'Vrdex, Londou^ 
April 1, 1879. 
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When Sir George Grove projected the Dictionary of Music and MnsicianSy the 
first instalment of which appeared in 1878, he intended it, as he explained in his 
preface, for the general reader as much as for the musician, and it was in a great 
measure the fulfilment of this purpose which made the success of the book. 
Owners of the earlier copies of the old edition will remember that on the title- 
page of the first volume are the words ‘ in two volumes,* and the first of what 
eventually became four volumes includes the greater part of the letter I. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the earlier letters of the alphabet were treated 
far more scantily than the later ; as the work went on the scheme enlarged itself, 
as was indeed inevitable, and finally the more serious omissions under the earlier 
letters had to be supplied in an appendix, published in 1889. In the present 
edition an attempt has been made to restore the balance as between the earlier 
and later letters of the alphabet ; but it seemed only fitting to stop short of any 
rectification of balance which might involve tampering with the three great 
articles which are Sir George Grove’s chief work in musical literature, those on 
licethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert. These monumental articles have not 
indeed been loft intact, but the alterations in them have been made in strict 
obedience to the writer’s own wishes in the matter of additions and corrections. 
At his death he left a large quantity of material intended for use in a later edition 
of the Dictionary, in correction or amplification of these great articles, and the 
work of incorporating them in the text has been done, in the case of the articles 
on Beethoven and Mendelssohn, by writers to whom he himself entrusted the 
materials. In these articles, and some others of the longer biographies, dates 
have been added at the top of the pages, to assist the reader who may wish to 
use the book as a work of reference. References to sources of information which 
have appeared since Sir George Grove’s death have been inserted, but in square 
brackets, such as have been used throughout the Dictionary to indicate additions 
for which the writer of the original article is not responsible. When these addi- 
tions are unsigned, it is to be understood that the Editor is responsible for them. 
Some such additions were necessary in almost every article, but where circum- 
stances allowed the writers have been asked to correct, and add to, their own 
contributions. This was not always feasible, for the list of contributors will show 
a large proportion of names of deceased writers, while in other cases it has been 
impossible to trace the authors of the articles. 

One of the most valued contributors to the old edition, the late Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., was actively engaged in correcting and expanding his articles 
when death overtook him in June 1903 ; his articles on the keyed instruments, 
and some others, in the present volume, were all corrected by himself, and 
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materialfl for the correction of those under later letters were left among his 
papers, and will, it is hoped, be incorporated in the subsequent volumes. 

It will be seen that the work of which this is the first volume is not, strictly 
speaking, a new book : the old arrangement has been kept wherever it was 
possible, although a great many absolutely new articles appear in the following 
pages. In the quarter of a century which separates the appearance of the first 
volume of the old edition from the first volume of the new, not only have many 
hundreds of names reached an eminence which makes their inclusion necessary, 
but many new reputations have been made, both among creative and executive 
musicians. In the department of archeeology the standards of research have 
greatly altered in the years that have passed. At the beginning of the old 
Dictionary Fetis was considered as altogether trustworthy ; later on Mendel’s 
Lexicon succe^ided to the place formerly occupied by the Biographic JJniverselle 
des Musiciens, and Fetis’s statements were, perhaps undeservedly, discredited. 
Such authorities as Eitner, Wotqucnne, and others, such standards of research as 
were maintained in the Dictionary of National Biography, have put the study of 
biography and bibliography on a new footing. If the new edition of the 
Dictionary cannot claim to be based exclusively on original research, it will be 
found that, in the great majority of cases, the statements made at second-hand 
are referred to the source from which they were taken. 

Upon the first edition a limit of time was imposed, the date 1450 being fixed 
as the beginning of the music that could be expected to interest modern readers. 
The study of ancient music, and in particular of that which belongs to ecclesias- 
tical plain-song, has been so widely spread (partly as a result of the scientific 
articles written by the late W. S. Rockstro in the later part of the Dictionary) 
that no book on music could now be considered complete which made its 
starting-point as late as the middle of the 15th century. 

The scope of the Dictionary has been greatly enlarged in other ways. There 
was no article on Acoustics in the first edition, and such composers as Bach, 
Berlioz, Brahms, and Chopin, wore inadequately treated. These five headings, 
and that of Degrees in Music, may be referred to as indications of the alteration 
of plan in the new edition. In the case of all composers of real importance, 
their works have been catalogued systematically under their opus numbers 
(where such are used) ; in like manner, such critical remarks have been admitted, 
even in the case of living men, as are likely to give the reader a general idea of 
the special characteristics of the musicians dealt with. 

In the new edition, as in the old, no attempt has been made to include the 
name of every musician who might be held to deserve mention. There is the 
less need for such an exhaustive treatment (in regard to English musicians, at 
least) since the publication of British Musical Biography, and other works of the 
kind, which claim to mention every one of any kind of eminence. The average 
country organist who, though unknown beyond his own parish, has succeeded in 
getting an anthem printed, will not find his name in the new edition of the 
Dictionary any more than in the old. The process of selection may not in all 
cases meet with universal approval ; but it has not been done without careful 
weighing of the claims of each name, whether among executants or composers. 
In regard to the younger musicians, particularly executants, only those have 
been admitted who have attained to real eminence, and whose fame has spread 
beyond the limits of their own countries. 

As the five volumes of the new edition will be published at much closer 
intervals than the four of the old, it may be confidently expected that the 
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necessity for an appendix at the end will not be as great as it was after the eleven 
years covered by the publication of the first edition. By more frequent cross- 
references it is hoped that a final index may also be dis))ensed with. Since the 
publication of the first edition, corrections, over and above those which were 
incorporated in the appendix, have naturally been suggested from many quarters. 
In many cases the same obvious errors of the press have been corrected by ten 
or twenty correspondents ; the Editor finds it impossible to acknowledge each of 
these separately, but he takes this opportunity of thanking all those who have 
taken the trouble to send him corrections that they may have noted. Annotated 
copies of the whole Dictionary have been placed at his disposal by Messrs. F. 6. 
Edwards, W. Barclay Squire, and Herbert Thompson, to whom his especial 
thanks are due. To Mr. Nicholas Gatty, for help in the routine of editing, and to 
all the contributors, who have shown the same interest and enthusiasm in the 
present work as they or their predecessors showed in the production of the old 
edition, warm acknowledgments are to be made. 

St. Martin’s Street, W.O., 

October 1, 190i. 



intEKAOE TO THE TIIIl® EDITION 

Thk lljird (Mlitif)n of (Irovc^s Dicfiovftry of Music and Musicians niakos an attempt 
to fa(*<i a |)rol)k‘rn which has been accuimilatin^ for nearly fifty yt'ars. Tin* orieiual 
work was far nu»n* flian a coin|M‘n(linni of kriowlcd^o on a lar^o mHu]>er of sub" 
j(‘cts ; it ‘^niincd its |)cculiar posilifin of authority from tli(' fact that ('ach one of 
its lar^uT articles embodied th(‘ considiTiMl opinion of its author and was stam{)ed 
with his imlividiiality both in its critical (‘stimati^ and its literary expression. 
Initials at, the end of <‘ach artif'Ie i^laced responsibility on th(‘ contributor. 'J\v(mty- 
five y(‘ars later incr('as(Ml knowl<‘di^e‘ and th(‘ passage of tinu‘ disproving projihecy 
made, correction of innuuK'rabh' d(‘tails mas'ssary in articles by authors no longer 
able if> r(‘vis<! th(‘ir own wa)rk. The K<litor of the S(*cond (‘dition di'viscnl the method 
of additions in s^piare brackets in tlu^ text,, thus on the whoh* pr(\S(‘rving the 
inti'grity of the original whih' giving the ri‘ader tln^ Ixundit of lattT n‘search. To 
c.ontiiuu' that method into a third edition, howevm*, was hardly possible or 
d(‘sirabl(‘. Iiarg(' nnnda rs of such additions must confusi' the issue, they do in 
fa(d, destroy tin* !nt(‘grity of the original and an^ l)(‘wild(‘ring to the reader who 
uses the. Dictionary for purpose's of n‘f(‘n*nce. A nn n' drastic nu'thod, therefore, 
s('i‘m(*d (talk'd for and has bei'U adopted. Every article in the Dictionary has 
b(*en reeonsiden'd and its contents viewi'd as mat (‘rial to lx* ac(s*pted or rejected 
as the ease may lx*, but in any ease to lx‘ rennxlclled at disendion in accordance 
with a d(‘finit<* plan of arraiygsmnmt. This, it must be admitted, lias meant doing 
a c<*rtain amount of viohunu' to the prerogative of the individual contributor, but 
ev(*ry j)racti('abh‘ nn'ans of securing justice to his work lias been ado()ted. The 
use of th(^ word ^ revis(*d ’ (r(‘v.) aft(‘r the author's initials Jiieans that the article 
has bei'ii r(\shap(‘d and genm’ally shortened but not materially alt(T(‘d as regards 
the facts related and vi(*ws expressed tlu'rein. The words ‘ with additions ’ (wdth 
addns.) mean thut^ facts of some im[x)rtance in themselves but not making un- 
tenabu the original writ(‘r\s g(*neral tlu'sis have been incorporated. Wherever 
tlu'se facts assume any large place in the revised article the initials of the new 
contributor have been added to indicate their source. Occasionally the word 
Tibriilgt'd' is placed after the author’s initials as an indication that a fuller treatment 
of the subject by the same writer was contained in earlier editions. These pro- 
visions a])[)ly to the great mass of articles of moderate length, both biographical 
and technical. 

The articles of the larger kind have been dealt with by other methods. A great 
many, oven sonu* by the most eminent among Sir Oeorge Grove’s contributors, 
have been replaced by new articles written by specialists of to-day. Others have 
been retained, but with sid)stantial additions, in some cases amounting to supple- 
mentary articles or sections signed by their authors’ initials. Others, again, 
notably Sir George Grove’s own monumental articles on Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
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and Schubert, have been revised principally by means of footnote annotations. 
Cross-headings and side-headings have been inserted to guide the eye of the 
reader in his seandi for a ])articular point, and the process of rt'visioii has included 
many other devices, serving to correlate the s<'vera,l j^arts of the Dictionary, and 
to avoid du})lication of its matter. Hy these means space has beim wseoured for 
the inclusion of a very large number of new names and subjects without greatly 
increasing the vsize of the work. 

The responsi])ility for tlie many decisions which the revision has involved 
must rest with the Editor, but in arriving at them he has had the benefit of an 
immense fund of helpful advic(‘ from many soiirc(‘s. Tlu^ new contributors include 
many nanu\s everywln'ro recognised as among tlie first autlioritios of the day on 
the subjects of which th(‘V here treat. Many of them have giveri invaluable Ijelp 
over and above that wliieh can be recogiiis(‘d from iheir initials in (he following 
pages. This lias been jiarticidarly the case in ri'gard to c<Ttain naf ional groups, 
the several interests of whieli have engagi'd the special thouglit and care of the 
following : Tlu' Rev, E. H. J^\'Ilow(‘s (Early Englisli Sidiools), Mlh‘. M. L. IN'n^yra 
(France), Mr. J. R. Tnmd (Sjiaiii), Mrs. Rosa Ni'wniareli (Soutiuun Slavs), Mr. 
R. Meng(‘lberg (Holland), Jlr. R. Aldrich (IbS.A.), Mr. F. Ronavia (Italy), Mr. 
A. II. Fox-Strangways (Indian and other Asiatic's). 

The illustrations for this edition, by means of bO jilates in colour and in black 
and white, hav(‘ bi^en eliosim by the Rev. Canon F. W. (Jalpin and 1h(‘. lati‘ Mr, 
W. Rarelay S([uire, wlio have brought to b(\‘ir on th(‘ jiroblem profound know- 
ledge and artistic discMunment, the on(‘ in regard to instruments and jnanusoripts, 
the other in regard to portraits. It was decided to include only the portraits of 
dee(‘ased rnusiciaiis. 

Mr. Rarelay Squire's work in tliis direction was complet(‘d some months before 
his death, which oeeurred whib^ this edition was ])assing through the press. It 
ow(^s so much to his careful seholarshij) and to tJic p<‘rs()nal advice^, on innunnuablo 
details which was always at the si'ivice of tlie Editor that his loss Ixdore the 
comph'tioii of the work is a matter of profound ri'gret. It lias not beim |)ossiblo 
to alter all tlu' many refcu'cmees to manuscripts, portraits, (Te., in Mr. RareJay 
Sejuire's eollei'tion. During th(‘ four years of tlie revision the Dictionary has lost 
sev(‘ral otlu'r valuabh' contributors whose work for this (‘diliou is inclmbMl tluu'ein. 
One of Mr. 11. E. KrehbiiTs last acts was to (Uigage in conb'nuiee with iMr. Richard 
Aldrich about tlie ri'vision of the Aimiriran artieh's, but lie did not live to 
partieijaxte in tlie work. Mr. E(‘onard Rorwhdv wrote his article on jiianoforte 
arrangement sliortly before his (haith ; ]\Ir. S. JI. Pardon and Mr. Frank Kidson 
revised tlnur form(‘r articles and Ijoth made many new cont ributions of value. 

The task of remodelling the t(‘xt of tlui Dictionary would have been an over- 
whelming one without the co-operation of two colleagues to whom ihe Editor 
owes a debt of peculiar gratitude. Mr. Nicholas Catty brought to bear on this 
revision his wdde experience gained in the ])re])aratiou of the si'cond edition, and 
the Editor's sister, Miss Eileen Colles, lias tliroughout relieved the routine of 
editing by her watchful care over innumerable details. 

Other special obligations arc noted in the list of acknowledgments made below, 
but over and above these it must be said here that new information lias been 
given and old information checked, verified or amended by a host of corre- 
spondents, to whom tha/iks can only be ollcred colhictivcly. 

Acknowledgments. — Four annotated copies of the second edition were kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Editor by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland (Editor of the 
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second edition), the late Mr. W. Barclay Squire, Dr. Herbert Thompson and Mr. 
C. J. King. The Hev. A. Ramsbotham most generously gave access to his valuable 
MS. Catalogue of works by the English (Tudor) composers ; the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society, through its Hon. Secretary, Mr. Mewburn Levien, granted a 
similar privilege with regard to its library ; Mr. Arthur Hill (W. E. Hill & Sons), 
gave much information from his records relating to the art of the luthier. The 
following business firms have kindly supplied information on matters touching 
their own provinces : Messrs. Augener & Co., Messrs. Boosey & Co., Messrs. John 
Broadwood & Son, Messrs. J. & J. W. Chester, Messrs. Herrburger, Brooks, Ltd., 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., Messrs. Novello & Co., Messrs. Ricordi & Co., Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons. 

Translations of foreign articles have been kindly undertaken by Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch, Mme, Franz Schalk, Mr. A. H. Fox-Strangways, Mr. F. Bonavia, 
Mrs. H. C. Colles and Lt.-Col. H. P. Garwood. 

St. Martin’s Strket, W.C., 

January 1922 . 
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The names of deceased writers are printed in italics 

H. E. Adkins, Lieutenant, Director of Music, Royal Military School of 
Music, Kneller Hall ...... 

W, A. Aikin, Esq., M.D. ...... 

Richard Aldrich, Esq., New York ..... 

E. Heron- Allen, Esq. ...... 

Herbert Antcliffe, Esq. ...... 

G. E. P. Arkwright, Esq. ...... 

Carl Armbruster^ Esq. ...... 

F, J. Arnold, Esq. ....... 

David Baptie^ Esq. . ...... 

Dr. JosEP Bartos, Prague ...... 

J. R, Sterndale-Bennett, Esq. ..... 

Mrs. Edith Oldham Best (formerly Miss Oldham) . 

D. J. Blaikley, Esq. ...... 

Eric Blom, Esq. ....... 

F. Bonavia, Esq. ....... 

Mons. E. Borrel, Paris ...... 

Leonard Borwick^ Esq. ...... 

R. H. M. Bosanquet, Esq. ...... 

Adrian C. Boult, Esq., Mus.D. (Oxon.) .... 

Mons. Charles Bouvet, Administrateurof the Bibliotheque des Archives 

et du Mus<$e de TOp^ra, Paris ..... 

J. C. Bridge, Esq., Mus.D., Trinity College, London 

Horatio Robert Forbes Brown, Esq. .... 

Percy C. Buck, Esq., Mus.D. (Oxon.), Professor of Music in London 
University ....... 

Dr. Hermann Budy ...... 

The Hon. Mrs. M. Burrell ...... 

Hugh Butler, Esq. ....... 

G. S. Kaye-Butterwortk, Esq. ..... 

M. D. Calvocoressi, Esq. ...... 

J. W. Capstick, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge 

Mrs. Walter Carr ...... 

Edward Chadfield, Esq. ...... 

William CHAPPELLy Esq.y F.S.A. ..... 


H. B. A. 

W. A. A. 

R. A. 

E. H.-A. 
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G. E. P. A. 

C. A. 
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W. B. Ckasis Ksq., New York . . . . . 

Alexis Chitty', Kh<i. ...... 

Moiif^. Gi\sTAyh: diiarQur/r ...... 

Khnkst ('lokson, Professor at Brussels Conservatoire 
W. W. C.’UHHETT, Ksq. ...... 

A, I). ...... 

Fuedehick Cohdku, Ksfj. ...... 

GicoiidK Anrnrii (JuAU’i'Vitn^ Major . . . . . 

WaLTKU U. CUKKillTON, Fs(j. . . . . . 

W. If, MaaJ).^ Ii\S,A. . . . . 

ASir William (iK()w;E Crsiss . . . . . 

William H. Daly, Ks<|., Edinburgh . . . . 

H. O. J)anikl.s, Es<[., . . . . . . 

KinyAitD lLiXMii:i'THKUy Esq. . . . . . 

]\iUL David, Esq. ....... 

»I. If. Davie, Ks([. ....... 

Sir II. Walfoui) Davies, Mus.D., Gresham Professor of Music, etc. 

J. W. Djrv.sov, /o.sv/. ...... 

If. (I Dkacos, Esq. ....... 

Edwako J. Dkn'p, Ks(j., Professor of Music in (\‘im])ii(]ge University . 
L. MU. T.. Dix, Ks(|. ...... 

Miss Janet Doixjk ...... 

llvrr At.vnEii Dnni'i'LL ...... 

Enu'AiHi }J. DiK\h'ix, Esi/. ...... 

Ueoiuie Dvson, Ks<j., iMus. D., Director of Music, in AV^iuchester Colh^ge 


Clarence Kddy, Bs([. ...... 

E. (}. EinVAliDS, Esq. ...... 

II. Sum ELLA XD Edwaeds, Esq. . , . . . 

Dr. Alfred Kinstkin, Editor of Uie.manu’s Lexlhai, 1922 
Tiiomah Elllston, Ks([. ...... 

Carl FiNOEL, Ks(j., Ijiluariau of Music, labrary of (\mgre8S, Wasliington 
Edwin Evans, Es([. ....... 


The Rev. K. fl. Fellowes, ^Mus.l). . 

Gustave Keuhari, IOscj. .... 
Shelley Fishkr, Es(j. ..... 
Chevalier Wm. Hy. Grattan Flood, lion. Mus.D., N.U.I., K.S.G. 
Walter Ford, Esq. ..... 

The Rt. Rev. Walter II. Fuere, D.D., C.R., Lord Bisliop of Truro 
ARTrillR M. FrIEDLANDER, .... 

Dr. Max Friedlander ..... 

If. EllhlDERi 'K EuaSTy Esq. . 

John T. FvEii^ Esq. ..... 

CuALLKs Alan FvEEKy Esq. ..... 
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A the name of the Cth degree of the natural 
*^5 scale of C. The reason for its application 
to the 6th instead of the 1st degree will be 
found explained in the article Notation. It 
represents the note in English and German 
which in French and Italian is called La, 

The further nomenclature is : 

EnRlifth. French. Ocrniiin. Italian. 

A hat. La b6mol. As. La bemollo 

A double La double Asas. La dopplo 

flat. b^mol. bcinolle. 

A sharp. La dli ze. A Is. Li dlesla. 

A double La double Aisis. La dopplo 

aliarp. dieze. diesis, 

A is the note given (usually by the oboe, or 
by the organ if there be one) for the orchestra 
to tune to. 

The diapason normaly A -435-4 vibrations 
per second at a temperature of 51)'^ Fahrenheit 
(15'^ Centigrade), is now practically adopted 
throughout England for concert and operatic 
performances except where an organ tuned 
otherwise is involved. Thus after many varia- 
tions the English pitch has been api)roximated 
to that of the ( -ontinent. The pitch for military 
music in England, however, is still much 
higher. A -- 452-4 is laid down in King’s 
Regulations as the pitch for military bands, 
(see Pitch). 

In the modal system A is the Final of the 
9th and 10th Modes (/Eolian and Hypo-aeolian), 
the Dominant of Mode I. (Dorian), of Mode IV. 
^Hypo-phrygian) and Mode VI. (llypo-lydian). 

c. 

AARON, a 8cot (c. 1042-52), Abbot of St. 
Martin, Cologne, wrote De utilitate cantus 
vocalis et de niodo caniandi atque psallendi 

AARON, Pietro, spelt Aron in works pub- 
lished after his death (6. Florence, latter part 
of 15th cent. ; d. before 1545), a monk of the 
Order of Jerusalem, and devoted to the study 
of counterpoint. 

His various works on the history and science 
of music (see Q.-L.) were printed at Venice and 
Milan. By Pope Leo X. ho was admitted into 
the Roman Chapel, and distinguished in various 
ways. In or about 1516 Aaron founded a 
school of music at Rome, which obtained much 
reputation. He became a canon of Rimini 
alwut 1623. c. F. p. 


ABACO, Evaristo Felice Dall’ (b. Verona, 
July 12, 1675; d. Munich, July 12, 1742), a 
famous violinist and com[)o8er. 

After some years’ sojourn in Modena, from 
1696 to about 1701, he went to Munich, and 
entered the band of ttie Elector Max Emanuel 
as Kammermusikor, in Apr. 1704. After the 
battle of Blenheim he accompanied the Court 
to Brussels, and on the restoration of the 
government in 1715 was appointed Konzert* 
meister. His })ublished works are as follows : 

1, I'i da camera, for vlit. and v‘o]. with accuuipaui* 

iiHMit; ()|>. 1‘2 Cuiu-erti a qiiattru dn cliieMti; up. ,*i, 12 Sunatv da 

chifH.-i a tru ; op. 4. 12 Soiiate du camera a violluu e violoncello ■ 
oi>p. b and U. CuUuM ti a itiii iHtninieutl (lie). 

A selection of 20 compositions from opp. 1-4, 
edited by Adolf Sandberger, forms the first 
volumo of D.l).T,y second scries (Bavarian), 
1900. The memoir prefixed to this volume 
gives a detailed account of Dali’ Abaco’a 
career. M. 

ABACO, Giuseppe Clemens Ferdinand, 
Baron dall’ (b, Verona, c. 1700), one of the fore- 
most virtuosi of his time on the violoncello and 
composer of merit for his instrument. In 
1720 ho was engaged as violoncellist at the 
Electoral court in Bonn, where he became 
director of the chamber music in 1738. In 
1740 he was in London, where Burney heard 
him, and mentions liim in laudatory terms in 
his Hist of Musky vol. iv. Pohl mentions him 
as playing in Vienna, in a concert piece for five 
violoncelli of bis own composition. Thirty of 
his sonatas for violoncello, mostly autograph, 
are in the library of the British Museum. 

Hfc. V. d. 8, 

ABAILARD, Pierre (Abelard, Abas- 
LARD us) (6. Palot, near Nantes, 1079; d. near 
Chalon-sur-Saone, Apr. 21, 1142), best known 
to the present time by the tragic story of his 
love for Heloise, the fair niece of the Paris 
canon, Fulbert. 

A 13th-century codex in the Vatican Library 
at Rome contains six lamentations by Abailard 
in Latin, with the melodies written in neumes 
over the words. These plaints, founded on Old 
Testament stories, cannot be the love-songs 
which ‘ by the sweetness of their melody ’ 
caused the praises of H^loTse to resound 
throughout the country, and of which he wrote 
both words and melody, as we know from an 
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A BATTUTA 


ABBEY 


extant letter of H^lolse. The songs have not 
yet Ixjcn found, Abailard died at the priory of 
»St Marcel near Chalons - sur - Saone (Ft tin, 
art. lia Kage, ii. 2()()). k. v. d. 8. 

A BATTUTA, hch> lUiTirTA. 

ABBA-CORNAGLIA, PIBTIIO (b. AlesHan- 
dria, Piedmont, Mar. 20, IHCA ; d. there, May 2, 
1894), composer and historian. His musical 
education began early under the guidance of 
his stepfather, Pietro Cornaglia. In 1808 
Abbii-Cornaglia entered the Conservatoire at 
Milan, where he studied piano, organ and com- 
position with Angehiri and A. Mazzucato. On 
leaving the Conservatoire he won the first prize 
and medal with a cantata ‘ Caino e Abelo.* 
After some time he returned to Alessandria, 
whore ho founded a school of music, discharging 
at the same time the duties of organist at the 
cathedral. Of his many compositions the 
most notable are a Itetiuiom Mass to the memory 
of Carlo Alberto (187fi) and a one-act opera, 
‘ Una partita a scacchi,’ on a libretto of (iiacosa. 
Other operas of his Were performed at Milan 
(‘ lsal>ella Spinola,’ 1877) and Venice (‘ Maria 
di Warden,’ 1884). He is also the author of 
a history and philosophy of music and of an 
essay on popular songs and education, f. b. 

ABBATINI, Antonio Maria (6. Tiferno, 
c, 1597/98 ; d. there, 1079), a famous church 
musician of Rome. 

Ho was successively maestro di cappclla at 
the Lateral!, the (’hurch t)f the Cosii, and 8an 
Lorenzo in Damaso, and three times hehl the 
like office at Maria Maggiore; he was al.Ho, for a 
time, maestro at the churcdi of Loreto. He was 
offered by Pope Urban VI II. the task of re- 
writing the Hymnal, but refused to sujjersedo 
the music of Palestrina by any of liis own. His 
published works consist of : 

4 book* of Pwilin* und buok* of 'II Piatito «I1 Hodo- 

liHiiit*,' oollHlfltiliiC of U Aoiiga liiid K iimdrigiil (Oi'vit>to, ; Nutiiti 
Hiitlfoii« for 24 vok’o* iMfiscHrdl, Kuiuo, aud l(iT7) ; and 6 

Itoukt of Motrttl (Orignani, Roiutf. lOiUi), 

He also wrote two operas, ‘ Dal male i I bene * 
(Rome, 1054) and ‘ lone ’ (Vienna, 1000). The 
greater part of his productions remain im- 
printed. Some academical lectures bj^ him, 
of much note in their time, mentioned by 
Padre Martini, do not seem to have lieen pre- 
served. He assisted Kirchkr in his ‘ Musurgia.* 
F. Coradini’s A. M, Abbatini (Arezzo, 1922) 
establishc'i the dates of birth and death given 
above. k. h. p. 

ABBfi, L’, (l)PiERRE Philippe Saint Skvin 
(d. May 15. 1708), was music-master of the 
church of 8t. Caprais in Agen early in tlie 18th 
century. 

His brother (2) Pierre (d. Mar. 1777) 
occupied a similar post. Both were violon- 
cellists. In conseijuence of their oflice, they 
had to wear the ecclesiastical dress, whence 
the name of VAhU rain^. or simply L*Abb6, 
and L’Abb6 le cadet respectively, which re- 
mained to them until their deaths. Having 


given up their connection with the Church, 
they obtained engagements at the Op6ra, the 
elder in 1727, the younger in 1730. The latter 
seems to have been one of the (cleverest violon- 
cellists of his time, remarkable for his beautiful 
tone. 

(3) L’Abb6 (le FILS), Joseph Barnab6 
Saint-Sevin (6. Agen, June 11, 1727; d. Paris, 
Aug. fi, 1802)J son and pupil of Pierre Philippe, 
a musical prodigy. Arriving in Paris, Nov. 21, 
1731, he entered the orchestra of the Com^die- 
Franvaise when only twelve years of age ; then 
studied wuth J. M. Leclair. Admitted as 
violinist at the Op6ra, May 1, 1742 (La Borde) 
or 1743, he retired after 20 years’ service, and 
devoted his time to the teaching profession 
and to composition. The musical gifts of 
L’Abbe Ic tils were highly appreciated by con- 
temporary opinion. Ho played at the Concert 
Spirituel from 1741-55. Owing to the particu- 
larly high standard of his technique, he largely 
contributed to the development of violin 
execution in France. An interesting innova- 
tion of his was the writing out of cadenzas. 
His works (9 printed numbers) consLst of 2 
books of violin sonatas and a bass (1748- 
c. 17()4), symphonies for 3 violins and a bass 
(c. 1754), 5 collections of airs arranged for 1 
and 2 violin.s, with variations, etc., and a 
pedagogic w'ork, Les Prineij^es du violon (1761), 

Hihi.. L. i>>. I-a Lai m’IK : L’ A'ofe /ratn’uite de vtuluu tie Lull ^ 
tl I Vol. II.. 1‘unM. IB2:i. jyj 

ABBE LLLMENTI( Ital.), Ornaments (<7. i\); 
the word is iLsed, in a spt'cial sense, of the florid 
]>assagcs traditionally introduced into the 
famous Miserere of Allegri (see Miserere). 

ABBEY, John (b. Wliilton, Northants, Deo. 
22, 1785 ; d. Versailles, Feb. 19, 1859), a dis- 
tinguished organ -builder. 

In his youth he was employed in the factory 
of Davis, and subsequently in that of Russell. 
In 1826 Abbey went to Paris, on the invitation 
of Sobastien Erard, the celebrated liarp and 
pianoforte maker, to work upon an organ w hich 
Erard had designed, and which he sent to the 
Exhibition of the Productions of National 
IndiKstry in 1827, and also to build an organ 
for the Convent of the I..egion of Honour, at St. 
Denis. He also built an organ from Erard’s 
design for the ehapel of the Tiiileries, which, 
however, had only a short existence, being 
destroyed in the Revolution of 1830. Having 
established himself as an organ-builder in Paris, 
Abbey became extensively employed in the 
construction, renovation and enlargement of 
organs in France and elsewhere. Amongst 
others he built choir organs for accompanying 
voices for the cathedrals of Rheims, Nantes, 
Versailles and Evreiix, and for the churches of 
St. Eustache, St. Nicholas des Champs, St. 
Elisabeth, St, Medard, St. Etienne du Mont 

* HI* death is itatiHl Ly Fi^tis and Vidal an taki&c place a% 
Malaon, near Chareiitou. 1787, but this ia incorrect. 
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and St. Thomas Aquinas, in Paris ; and largo 
organs for the cathedrals of Rochelle, Rennes, 
Viviers, Tulle, Chalons-sur-Marne, Bayeux and 
Amiens, and for churches, convents and chapels 
at St. Denis, Orleans, Caen, Chalons, Picpus 
and Versailles. He repaired and enlarged 
organs in the cathedrals of Mende, Moulins, 
Rheirns, Evreux and Nevers, and in the 
churches of St. Etienne du Mont, St. Philippe 
du Roule, The Assumption and St. Louis 
d’Antin in Paris. He also built many organs 
for South America. In 1831 Abbey was em- 
ployed, at the instance of Meyerbeer (who had 
introduced the instrument into the score of his 
opera ‘ Robert le Diable,’ then about to bo 
produced), to build an organ for the Op^ra at 
Paris, which instrument continued to be used 
there until it was destroyed, with the theatre, 
by lire in 1873. Abbey was the first who 
introduced into French organs the English 
mechanism and the bcllow^s invented by 
Cummins. His example was speedily followed 
by the French builders, and from that period 
may bo dated the improvements in organ- 
building which have raised the P>cnch builders 
to their present eminence. Ho loft two sons, 
PL and J, Abbey, to carry on the business of 
organ -builders in Versailles. w. ii. ii. 

ABBEY CJ.EE CLUB, THE, was founded 
on Jan. 9, 1841, by a few old choir-boys of 
Westminster Abbey and their friends, the 
object being to cultivate the practice of glee 
singing and glee composition.^ The Club has 
boon one of those which has kept alive in 
modern times the old Phiglish tradition of glee 
singing. 

J. L. Hopkins was the first president until 
his appointment to RochosUir. Meetings %vero 
held on the 2nd and 4th Saturdays in the 
month at Herbert’s Hotel, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. 

The Adelphi Glee Club, started in 1832, was 
merged into the Abbey Glee Club about 1845. 
For many years the meetings were held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, but since 1885 at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. Many well-known 
musicians have been members, the number 
being limited to 150. The subscription is tw^o 
guineas wuth an entrance fee. 

Richard E Webster (afterwards Lord 
Alverstone) joined in 1867, and was president 
from 1900 till his death. Edw^ard Ford 
North succeeded him. The present president 
(1925) is the Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton, and 
the secretary and librarian since 1905 is Mr. 
Henry King, who has supplied the information 
for this notice. c. 

ABBREVIATIONS. The abbreviations em- 
ployed in music are of two kinds, namely, the 
abridgment of terms relating to musical expres- 
sion, and the true musical abbreviations by the 
help of which certain passages, chords, etc., 

1 Seo ' L»wt ' of tti« Abbey Glee Club and Mutical World, 1S41. 


may bo written in a curtailed form, more 
esj)ecially in manuscript, to the greater con- 
venionco of both composi'r and iiorformer. 

Abbreviations of the first kind need rcL'civo 
no six'cial consideration hcn‘ ; they consist for 
the most part of the initial letter or first 
syllable of the word employed — as for instance, 
p. for piano, cre.se. for crt^scendo, and their 
meaning is everywhere sufficiently obvious. 
Those of musical passages are indicated b> 
signs, as follows : 

The eontinu(‘d roiK'tition of a note or chord 
is exjin'ssed by a stroke or stmkes across tho 
stem, or above or lx*low the note if it be a semi- 
breve (Ex. 1), tho number of strokes denoting 


1. IVritUii. 


a 

2— -r- 

— '1 






^ Played. 

— . — J 







tho subdivision of tho written notes into 
quavers, semiquavers, etc., unless tho word 
tremolo or tremolando is added, in which case 
tho re|)ctiti()n is as rapid as possible, without 
regard to the exact numbiT of notes played. 
On bowed instruments tho rapid reiteration of 
a single note is easy, but in pianoforte music 
an octavo or chord becomes necessary to pro- 
duce a tremolo, tlio mann(‘r of writing and 
IHirforming which is shown in Ex. 2. 



Tho division of a long note into short ones is 
sometimes indicated by dots. 


8. Written. Played. 

When a long note has to be repeated in the 
form of triplets or groups of six, the figure 3 
or 6 is usually placed over it in addition to the 
stroke across the stem, and tho note is some- 
times, though not necessarily, written dotted. 
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10. Con Bve, 



A group of throo, 




four or moro notc3s is 
nbhroviattjd by tho 
re[)otitioti of tho cross 
stnikes without tho 
notos as many times 
ti8 the group has to bo 
rejHtat<id ( Kx. 5) ; or 
tiio noU^s forming tho 
group aro writttm as a chord, with tho neces- 
sary nurnbi^r of Htrukes across tho stem (Ex, 0). 


0. 


SimUi 



In this case tho word siniili or segue is added, 
to show that tho order of notes in tho first group 
(which must bo written out in full) is to bo ro- 
fioaUMl, and to pr(!V(mt tho possibility of mis- 
taking tho (‘-ffoot int<^nded for that indicated 
in Ex. 1 and 2. 

Another sign of abbreviation of a group con- 
sists of an oVilifpu' lino 
with two dots, one on 
each side (Ex. 7) ; this 
servos to indicate tho 
n?p(^tition of a group 
of any numlior of notes 
of any lengt h. Th<‘ re- 
jxjtition of a whulo bar is indi<uit<‘d thus : 

8 . 



^ 
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And of a passage of not more than two bars. 




1). 





Another method of abbreviating tlio n*|Kiti- 
tion of a passage of the huigth of the abov e is to 
write over it the word his (twice), or in sf)ine 
cases Ur (thn'e times), or to enclose it Ix'tween 

the dots of an ordinary rei>eat . 

Passages intended to bt3 played in octaves 
are often written as single notes with the wor<ls 
roa ottave or con Hve placed above or below 
them, acconling as the up^x^r or low'er octave 
is to be added (Ex. 10). The wonl 8rrt (or some- 
times 8m alta or 8m bassa) written above a 
passage does not add octaves, but merely trans- 
poses the passage an octave higher or lower : 


1 1. 8t>a. loco 



so also in clarinet music tho word chain menu 
lias Ixxm used to signify that the passage is to Ixi 
played an octave lower than written (Ex. 11), 
All these alt4U-ation8, wliieh can scarcely be con- 
side r(‘d abbreviations except that they spare 
tb(^ use of k‘dger-liiics, are counteract'd, and 
the passage restored to its usual position, by 
th(i us(^ of tlio word locoy or in clarinet music 
by clar incite. 

In orchestral music it often happens that 
ei'rtain of the instruments play in unison ; when 
this is th(^ (‘ase tho parts are sonu'tinu's not all 
writt'ii in tlio score, but the lines belonging to 
one or iuor^ of the instruments are left blank, 
and the words col violin i or col basso^ etc., are 
added^ t<> indicate that the instruments in 
qui'stion hav(‘ to play in unison with the violins 
or bass, as the ease may be, or wlit'ii two 
instruMients of the same kind, such as first and 
si'cond violins, havi' to play in unison, the word 
nnisono or col priyno is placed instead of tho 
iioti's in the line belonging to the .secc>nd. 
Where two parts are written on one staff in a 
scon', c,(j. 1st and 2nd Hutes, the sign ‘ a 2 ’ 
denotes that they play in unison ; and ‘ « 1,’ 
or solo, that the second is resting \ ' a 2,' how- 
cv^er, in tlu* viola part indicat<'s tho pn\sencc of 
two R'al parts, taking the place of divisi or div.f 
used for a similar effect in the case of the other 
j bowed instruments. Further duplication of 
I string parts is indicated by u 3 or a 4, unisotio 
I or unis, denoting its cessation. 

I An abbreviation which is often very trouble- 
some to the (‘onductor occurs in manuscript 
: scones, when a considerable part of the com- 
I position is n^peated without alteration, and the 
corresponding number of bars are left vacant, 
with the rt'mark conic sopra (as above). This 
is not met with in printed scores, and as music- 
printing improves, there is a growing tendency 
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to print out in full such passages as would * 
formerly have lx>cn indicated by abbreviations. 1 
F. T. ; rev. by n. c. g. j 
Abbreviations of the liarp, gli.'isaiufot are i 
much used in modern orchestral scorns, in ])rint , 
as well as in manuscript. Only the lowest and i 
the highest notes of the (jliiisando are written, ! 
the intervening notes having been almatly | 
indicated by the tuning. The extreme notes | 
are then joined by a straight or waving line or ; 
sometimes conventionally as semiciuavers, 
demisemiquavers, etc. The following examples 
should make the practice clear. 


Ravel. 


Btrauss. 


Holst. 



Up in 8 beats. 


ABD EL KADIR (Abdolkadir), Ben Lsa, ! 
Arabian writer of the 14th century, author of 
The Collector of Melodies, The Aim of Melodies ; 
in the Comijosition of Tones and Measures, The j 
Treasure of Melodies in the Science of Musical ' 
Cycles (Kiesewetter : Musik der A ruber, 1842, 
p. 33). R. v. d. s. 

ABEILLE (early 18th cent.), a French com- I 
poser, wrote a Miserere for chorus and orchestra ! 
about 1733 ; ‘ Les Pseaumes de David on 

fran^ois,’ 2 vols. ; some airs in ‘ Rocueil d’airs ; 
serieux et a boire,’ 1710 {Q,-L.), e. v. d. s. i 

ABEILLE, JoH. Cur. Ludwig {b. Bayreuth, 
Feb. 20, 1701 ; d. Stuttgart, Mar. 2, 1832), I 
composer, pianist and organist. lie studied 
at Stuttgart, and in 1782 became a member of ' 
the private band of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. I 
On Zumsteeg’s death in 1802 he succeeded him | 
as Konzertmeistor, and was shortly afterwards | 
made organist in the court chapel and director j 
of the official music. In 1832, having com- | 
pleted a period of 50 years’ faithful service, he i 
received the royal gold medal and a pension, j 
Abeille’s concertos and trios for the harpsichord j 
wore much esteemed, but his vocal oomposi- ! 
tions were his best works. Amongst them are i 
several collections of songs (e.g. ‘ Acht Lieder,’ j 
Breitkopf and Hartel) which are remarkable ^ 
for simple natural grace and a touching vein ' 
of melody. His Ash-Wednesday hymn for , 


4 voices, and bis operettas of * Amor und 
]\vche,' ‘ Peter und Aennehon,* were well 
known in their day, and were published, in 
pianoforte score, l*y Breitkopf and Hftrtel. 

c. p. p. 

ABEL, (1) Christian Ferdinand, gam hist 
and violoncellist in the court chapel at Cdthen, 
Avhere he was still living in retirement in 1736. 
It wiis apparently for him that J. S. Bach 
wr(»to the suites for the violoncello (Spitta, 
Jhich, i. 709). His tw^o sons were : 

(2) Karl Friedrich (6. Cothen, 1725; 
d. London, June 20, 1787), one of the most 
famous viola da gamba jdayers. 

Ho was brought up at the Thomasschule at 
Leipzig under J. S. Bach. In 1748 he obtained 
a post under Hasso in the court band at 
Dresden, where he remained 10 years. In 
1759 he visited London, and gave his first 
concert «>n A})r. 5 at the ‘ great room in Dean 
Street, Soho,’ when, besides playing the viola da 
gamba, ho performed ‘ a concerto upon the 
harpsichord, and a piece composed on purpose 
for an instrument newly invented in London, 
and called the pentachord,’ the whole of the 
pieces in the programme being of his own com- 
position. His facility was remarkable : he is 
reported to have performed more than once on 
the horn, as well as on ‘ now instruments never 
heard in public before.’ From the year 1705, 
however, he confined himself to the viola da 
gamba. Ho was a])pointed chamber musician 
to Queen Charlotte, with a salary of £200 a 
year. On the arrival of John Christian Bach, 
in the autumn of 1702, Abel joined him ; they 
lived together, and jointly conducted Mrs. 
Cornelys’s subscription concerts. The first of 
their 8(?rieH took ])lace in Carlisle House, Soho 
Square, on Jan. 23, 1705, and they were main- 
tained for many years. The Hanover Square 
Rooms were opened on Feb. 1, 1775, by one 
of these concerts. Haydn’s symphonies were 
first performed in England at them, and 
Wilhelm Cramer the violinist, father of J. B. 
Cramer, made his first appearance there. After 
J. C. Bach’s death on Jan. 1, 1782, the concerts 
were continued by Abel, but with Indifferent 
success. In 1783 he returned tu Germany, 
taking Paris on the way back, where he appears 
to have begun that indulgence in drink which 
eventually caused his death. In 1785 we find 
him again in London, engaged in the newly 
established ‘ Professional Concerts,’ and in the 
‘ Subscription Concerts ’ of Salomon and Mme. 
Mara at the Pantheon. At this time his com- 
positions were much performed, and he himself 
still played often in public. His last appear- 
ance was at Mrs. Billington’s concert on May 
21, 1787. 

Abel’s symphonies, overtures, quartets, con- 
certos and sonatas were greatly esteemed, and 
many of them w'ere published by Bremner of 
London and Hummel of Berlin. (For complete 
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catalo^ie see Q.-L,). The most favourite were 
‘A fith set of 0 overtures, op. 14* (Bremner), 
and ‘ Six sonatas, op. 18.’ 

Probably the most interestinp amonf? Abel’s 
compositions are those written for the viola da 
gamba. None of them secerns ever to have been 
published, but Hjwoimens exist in the British 
Museum and other public libraries, and in 
private collections. They include studies and 
other fueces marked ‘ Viola da (lamba senza 
Basso,’ sonatas, ‘ A Viola da (Jamba 8<»lo e 
Basso,* and ‘ Duettos * marked ‘ Per la Viola da 
(lamba c Violoncello.’ They evince a high 
degree of taste, little musical imagination, and 
unlimited command over the peculiar resources 
of the instrument. Some adagios from his 
quartets were published in score, with piano- 
forte adaptations, * as a tribute of respect to 
his memory by his surviving and grateful pupil, 
J. B. Cramer ’ (1820). 

Abel’s playing was most remarkable in slow 
movements. ‘ On the viol da gamba,’ says the 
European Magazine^ 1784, p. 360, ‘ ho is truly 
excellent, and no modern has been heard to 
play an Adagio with greater taste and feeling.’ 
Burney’s testimony is to the same effect, and 
ho adds that ‘ his musical science and taste were 
BO complete that he became the umpire in all 
musical controversy, and was consulted like 
an oracle.* Among his pupils both in singing 
and composition were J. B. Cramer, Graeff and 
Brigida Giorgi (Signora Banti). 

His friend Gainsborough painted a three- 
quarter-length portrait of Abel playing on the 
viola da gamba, distinguished by its careful 
execution, beauty of colouring and deep ex- 
pression. It was bequeathed by Miss Gains- 
borough to Briggs, and was sold in London in 
1806. Gainsborough also exhibited a whole- 
length * of Abel at the Royal Academy in 1777. 
A very powerful portrait of him by Robineau is 
to be found at Hampton Court, and another by a 
nameless artist is in the Music School at Oxford. 

A good idea of Abel’s personal appearance 
48 afforded by a caricature representing ‘A ‘Solo 
on the Viola di Gamba, Mr. Abel,’ drawn by 
J. N., 1787. etched by VV. V. Gardiner. 

Following English traditions, Abel played on 
a 6-stringed viola da gamba, instead of the 7- 
stringod one commonly in use on the Continent. 
The instrument shown in his portraits is 
evidently by an old German maker, and has a 
brass ’ rose * inserted in the belly under the 
finger-board. k. j. p., with addns. 

(3) Lkopold August (b. Cbthen, 1717 ; 
d, Ludwigslust, Aug. 25, 1794) (Q,'L .) ; elder 
brother of the preceding, violinist, and pupil of 
Benda. He played in the orchestra of the 
theatre at Brunswick, and was successively 
conductor of the court band to the Prince of 
Bohwarzburg-Sondershausen (1758), the Mar- 

‘ tn OUeH .Vuiir in hy J. H. Me«, 

p. 26 . 


grave of Schwedt (1766), and the Duke o! 
Schwerin (1770). He composed a * sinfonia a 
8 vo<!i * in 1766, and some violin studies, etc., 
are in the possession of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde at V'ienna. M. c. c. 

ABEL, Clamor Hkinrich (b. Westphalia, 
middle of 17th cent.), chamber musician to tho 
court of Ilanov^er. His work ErstliDge musi- 
kaliHcher Blumen apj>earcd first in 3 vols. 
(Frankfort, 1674, 1676 and 1677), afterwards 
united under the title Drei Opera rnvsica 
(Brunswick, 1(>87). M. o. c. 

ABELL, JrjiiN {b. London, 1650; d. Cam- 
bridge, 1724), a celebrated alto singer and 
performer on the lute. 

It Is supposed that he was educated in the 
choir of the Chapel Royal, of which establish- 
ment he was sworn a ‘gentleman extraordinary’ 
in 1679. He was greatly patronised by royalty, 
and between tho years 1679 and 1688 received 
* lamnty money ’ amounting to no less than 
£740. (8ee ‘ Moneys received and paid for 
secret services of Charles II. and James II.’— 
Catnd. A-Vor.) Charles 11. sent him to Italy to 
study, and after his return Evelyn thus de- 
scribes nmeting him : 

Man. 27, 1081-82. After supper came in the 
famous treble, Mr. Abel, newly returned from lUdy. 
I never heard a more excellent voice, and would have 
sworn it had been a woman’s. It was so Ingh and so 
well and skilfully inanaRcd, belnjz accompanied by 
Signor Francisco on the harpsichord.’ 

In Dec. or Jan. 1685-86 he married Frances 
Knollys, sister of the titular Earl of Banbury, 
who, as soon as ho knew of it, ‘putt her out of 
the house.’ ^ He rema*ned in the service of the 
chapel until tho Revolution of 1688, when ho 
W'as dismissed for his supposed leaning to the 
Roman ( 'hiirch. After this he travelled abroad, 
visiting France, Germany, Holland and Poland, 
leading a vagrant sort of life, and depending for 
his support upon his voice and lute. It is said 
that when Abell was at Warsaw ho refused to 
sing before tho court, but his objections were 
overcome by the somewhat summary method 
of suspending him in a chair in the middle of a 
large hall, w'hile some bears were admitted 
below him. Ho was asked w'hether he pre- 
ferred singing to the King and the court, who 
were in a gallery opposite to him, or being 
low ered to the bears ; he not unnaturally chose 
the former alternative. He was Intendant at 
Cassel in 1698 and 1699 About the 

end of the century, Abell returned to England, 
and occupied a prominent position on the stage. 
Congreve, in a letter dated ‘ Lond. Decern. 10, 
1700,’ says : 

I ‘ .Abi'll Is here : has a cold at present, and Is always 
j w himsical, so that when he will sing or not upon the 
I stage are things very disputable, bat he certainly 
i sings beyond all creatures upon earth, and 1 have 
heard him very often both abroad and since he came 
ever.’ • 

* L^ttw fnnn Brid*r<*t Noel to the Counteeai of Rutland. Hitt 
MSS. Coin., 12th Report, Ap|ien<llx, I't, v. 

s G. M. Berkeiey‘8 Litarmrw R*Het, 1789, p. 822. 
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In 1701 Abell published two works, ‘ A 
Collection of Songs in Several I^anguagos/ 
which he dedicated to William III., and ‘ A 
Collection )f Songs in English.’ Before this 
date he had published (Amsterdam) ‘ Les Airs 
d’ Abell pour lo concert.’ In 1702 he set a poem 
by Nahum Tate on Queen Anne’s coronation, 
and in 1703 he published ‘ A Choice Collection 
of Italian Ayres.’ He gave a concert in 1716 
at Stationers’ Hall (Hawkins, Cheque- 

Book Chap. Boy., etc.), e. f. r., with addns. 

ABENDROTH, Hermann (b. Frankfort- 
on-Main, Jan. 19, 1883), orchestral conductor, 
educated in Munich as a pupil of Ludwig 
Thuille and Anna I.»angcnhan-Hirzel. His ex- 
perience has been gained in a number of p(»8ts ; 
as conductor of the Orchestral Society at 
Munich (1903-04), Kapellmeister to the Society 
of the Friends of Music at Liibock and at the 
town theatre there (1905-11). Ho became 
director of the Consorvatorium at Col<)gno( 1915) 
in succession to Fritz Steinbach (liiettiann). 

ABERT (1), Johann Josepic (b. Kochovice, 
Bohemia, Sept. 21, 1832 ; d. Stuttgart, Apr. 1, 
1915), a composer, who in his fifteenth year ran 
away to Prague, and through the assistarujc of 
an uncle enten^d the Consorvatorium there. In 
1852, having attracted the attention of Lind- 
paintner, then Ka|>elImeist<T at Stuttgart, he 
rccciv(5d the post of contrabassist in the theatre 
orclujstra of that town. He succeeded Eckert 
as Kai)ellmci8ter (1867), letiring in 1888. His 
compositions include : 

Two early Ayiiiplir>iilt‘<<. a Hviiiplionic poem ‘Columbus’ (Crystal 
Palace, M.*i» . 4, ' FrubliugHtyiiipluuilc ’ ilHOO, and 6 o|>craH, 

‘ Anna von I/in<lskruii ' (IM.v.*)'* Ivduig Kiislo' (IHrt’i), ‘ Astorga ’ (1866), 

‘ Ekkehard’ (187HI, and ‘ Die Alinolmden’ (IHJW). 

(2) Hermann (b. Stuttgart, Mar. 25, 1871), 
son of the above, has devoted himself to 
musical research, and held appointmtmts in 
various German univcrsiti(!s as lecturer and 
professor. He succeeded Hugo Riemann in 
his professorship at lA?ipzig (1920). For his 
numerous publications see Riemann. He wrote 
the life of his father, Johann Joseph Abert {1832 
bis 1915), sein Leben und seine Werke, Ix^ipzig, 
1916. M., with addns. 

ABINGDON, Henry, see Abynodon. 

ABONDANTE, Julio (16th cent.), lutenist. 
Several books of his lute pieces were published 
in Venice, 1536, 1548, etc. (Q.-L.). 

ABOS, Geronimo (b. Malta, c. 1708 ; 
d. Naples, c. 1786), a composer of the Neapolitan 
school, and pupil of Leo and Durante. 

He was a teacher in the Conservatorio of 
‘ La Piet^ * at Naples, and trained many 
eminent singers, of whom Aprile was the most 
famous. He visited Rome, Venice, Turin and, 
in 1756, London, whore he held the post of 
maestro al cembalo at the Opera. His operas 
are : 

‘ IjO, Pupilla e ’I Tutore,' ‘ Li H«tvh Padnum’ and ' 1/ Iflg«iil« in 
Aulido * ( NaplM), * L’ Artaa«*r»u* ’ I'Wnl.-e, 174»b,*I/ AdrUno’ 

I75dt. ‘Tito MhuIIo* and ‘Creao* (I»iiduD, 1756 and 1758). 

His church music (see Q.-L.) is preserved in 


I MS. in Naples, Milan, Bologna, Romo, Vienna, 

. Carlsruhe and the Conservatoire in Paris. The 
style of his comjmsition somewhat resembles 
that of Jommelli. M. c. c. 

ABRAHAM, John, see Braham. 

ABRAMS, Harriet, Theodosia and Eliza, 
three sisters, vocalists. Harriet (b. 1760), the 
eldest, was a pupil of Dr. Arne, and first 
apj>eared in public at Drury I.dine Theatre, in 
her master’s musical piece, ‘ May Day,’ on 
Oct. 28, 1775. She and her sister Theodosia 
sang at the opening of the Concert of Ancient 
Music in 1776. Harriet possessed a soprano, 
and Theodosia a contralto voice of excellent 
quality. The youngest sister, Eliza, Avas 
accustomed to join with her sisters in the pieces 
w hich were sung at the Ladies’ Catch and Glee 
Concerts. The elder two sang at the Com- 
memoration of Handel, in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, and at the principal London concerts 
for several years afterwards, when they retired 
into private life. They both attained to an 
advanced age ; Theodosia (then Mrs. Garrow) 
was living in 1834. Harriet composed 
several songs, two of which, * The Orphan’s 
Prayer ’ and ‘ Crazy Jane,’ aided by the 
expressive singing of her sister Theodosia, 
became very popular. She published, in 1787, 
‘ A Collection of Songs,’ and ‘ A Collection of 
Scotch Songs harmonised for three voices,’ 
besides other pieces at later dates, w. h. h. 

ABRANY1,(1) Kornel (6. Hungary, Oct. 16, 
1822; d. Budai)eat, Dec. 20, 1903), a pupil of 
Chopin, was known as a critic and took part in 
founding (1860) the first Hungarian paper 
devoted to music, Zene^zeti Lapok. In 1875 
ho became professor at the State Academy 
of Music in Budai)e8t. His works include a 
musical history (1886) and many translations 
of opera texts. 

His son, (2) Emil (6. Budapest, Sept. 22, 
1882), became conductor at the Royal Opera 
there in 1911, and since 1920 has been director 
of the National Oj>era. Several operas have 
been produced at Budapest, namely, ‘ A 
Kodkirily ’ (‘ The Cloud King,’ 1903), ‘ Monna 
Vanna ’ (text by his father, 1907), ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca’ (1912), ‘ Ave Maria’ (k act, 1922). 
(Riemann.) 

ABSOLUTE MUSIC is that which does not 
depend, for its comprehension, on any relation- 
ship with the objective facts of life. 

Every thinker on art is at once confronted 
with the fact that you cannot examine art biit 
only the creations of the Fine Arts — Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry and Music. 
It is thus essential, before attempting to 
generalise about art, that some common pro- 
perty in the manifestations should be dis- 
covered. If we can find no point of contact 
whatever between, say, sculpture and poetry, 
then we can find no general principle in art, 
since art includes both poetry and sculpture. 
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Philosophers have agreed, in the main, to 
make the dependence of a Fine Art on the objec- 
tive world act as the basis of classification, or 
fandamenium divxjuwnu. On this principle it 
is easy to place the Fine Arts in a logical 
order, though the order is not in any sense an 
order of merit. 

Architecture is purely objective, sculpture 
almost entirely so, painting very largely the 
same. These three arts are all three-dimen- 
sional, the first two obviously, and painting no 
less obviously when wo realise that the object 
of ‘ perspective ' is to create the illusion of 
solidity. 

Poetry and music, on the other hand, work in 
time, and not in space. But poetry is to a 
considerable extent tethered to the objective 
world, since a poem is bound to use language 
which creates mental images. Music, how- 
ever, is purely subjective. 

No one can fail to observe that the other 
arts all strive to approach the subjective free- 
dom enjoyed by music, so far as is possible 
(and sometimes further) within the limitations 
of their material. The work of a sculptor like 
R(xlin clearly aims at shaking off the shackles 
of pure objectivity, and the same purpose is 
even clearer in much modern painting and 
poetry. 

It is an open question, still largely a matter 
of opinion, to what extent music abandons this 
privilege of absolute subjectivity by adopting 
a programme-basis. (tSee Programmk Music.) 
It is sufficient here to say that Absolute Music 
in its purest form is music which makes no 
reference to the facts of life, depending for 
its oomprcihension, not on imitation or sugges- 
tion, but (»n structure alone. (Compare /Es- 
thetics.) r. c. B. 

ABT, Franz (b. Eilenburg, Prussian Saxony, 
Dec. 22, 1819; d. Wiesbaden, Mar. 31, 1885), 
a voluminous writer of songs. 

His father was a clergyman, and Franz, 
though destined to the same profession, re- 
ceived a sound musical education, and was 
allowed to pursue both objects at the Thomas- 
sohule and University of T.»eipzig. On his 
father’s death he relinquished hia work and 
adopted music entirely. He was successively 
Kapellmeister at Bern burg and Zurich (1841), 
where he occupied himself more especially with 
men’s voices, both as composer and conductor 
of several societies. In 1852 he entered the 
staff of the Hoftheater at Brunswick, where 
until hia retirement in 1882 he filled the post of 
leading Kapellmeister. 

The list of Abt’a compositions contains more 
than 400 works, consisting chiefly of Lieder 
of the most various kinds for one, two or three 
solo voices, as well as for chorus, both female 
and mixed, and, as already mentioned, especi- 
ally for men’s voices. Of the solo Lieder, a 
oollection of the less-known ones has been 
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published by Peters under the title oi * Abt 
Album.* In the early part of his life Abe com- 
posed much for the pianoforte, chiefly pieces of 
light salon character. These have never had 
the same popularity as his vocal works, and 
are now virtually forgotten. a. m. 

ABU HASSAN, Singspiel in 1 act ; words by 
Hiemer ; music by Weber. Produced June 
4, 1811, at Munich ; London, in English, Drury 
Lane, 1835 ; in Italian, Drury l^ne, May 
12, 1870, with the dialogue set to recitative by 
Arditi. o. 

ABUNDANTE, M. Oiulio, detto dal 
pRSTKiNo, In tenist-com poser, published ‘ II 
quinto lihro de tabulatura da liuto,’ cU\ 
(Venice, 1587). Eitncr thinks him a different 
p€»r.son (son ?) from the lutenist Julio Abon- 
dante, as (apart from the time) the additional 
surname seems to indicate, although the 
‘ quinto lihro ’ is apparently intended as a con- 
tinuation of the earlier works. Some of his 
])ieccs are signed merely ‘ Cliulio del Pestrino.’ 

E. v. d. s. 

ABYNGDON, Henry (b. circa 1418 ; d. Sept. 
1497), an English musician remembered as the 
first master of the children of the Chapel Royal 
and the first recapient of the degree of B.Mus. 
at Cambridge (Feb. 22, 1463). 

Ho was a musician in the Chapel of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, w’ho (Jan. 7, 1445) 
granted him a rent of £8 for life, confirmed to 
him (Caln\dnr of Patent Polls) in the following 
year. Ho succeeded John Bernard as sue- 
centor of VWIls, Nov. 24, 1447, and a further 
entry in the Calendar of Patent Polls (Mar. 16, 
1456) records : 

‘(•rant to tlic King’s servant, Henry Abyngdon, to 
Avlioni the King coininitted tlie instruction and govern- 
an<*e of the ten boys of the chapel of the houseliold, 
of 40 marks yearly from Michaelmas last, the date of 
his appointment, .so that he act by advice and survey 
of the Dean of the Chapel.' 

Subsequent Act of Parliament confirmed 
this to him on Feb. 14, 1471. Another grant of 
40 marks ‘ from the i.s,sues of the County of 
Wilts ’ was made to Abyngdon ‘ for the pro- 
vision of clothing and other necessary apparel 
of the boys of the chapel of the King’s house- 
hold,’ July 2, 1465. Abyngdon became master 
of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Bristol, in 1478, 
and at Michaelmas of that year he was suc- 
ceeded by Gilbert Ban aster, as master of the 
boys of the Chapel Royal. c. 

Two Latin epitaphs on Abyngdon by Sir 
Thomas More have been preserved (Cayley’s 
Life of MorCy i. 317), of which the English epi- 
taph quoted by Rimbault from Stanyhiirst in 
an adaptation. In these he himself is st 3 ded 
* nobilis,’ anrl his office in London * cantor,’ and 
he is said to hav^e been pre-eminent both as a 
singer and an organist ; 

.Millibus in mille ranter fuit optimu.s ille. 

Praetor et haec iata fuit optimus orgaqueni.sta. 

More’s friendship is evidence of Ahyngdon’a 
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ability and goodness, but the acquaintance can 
only have been slight, as More was in his 
twentieth year when Abyngdon died. None 
of his works are know'ii. 0. 

Pr. W. IT. OrHttan Flood'tt artUlf, Mut. T., Jvme 1911, anU 
JUm. Atti. It. ‘239, whfre entries in the VaU'nHar of Patent Roth 
ar« printed. 

ACADfiMIE DE MUSIQUE. This institu- 
tion, which, after frequent changes of official 
title, is now popularly known simply as the 
‘ 0]>era,* has already entered its fourth century. 
A list of its successive titles is given below. 

On June 28, 1()69, royal letU^rs patent were 
granUxi by Louis XIV. to the Abbe Pierre 
Perrin (1820-75), RobcTt Cambert, and the 
Marquis de Sourdoac, for tho establishment of 
an Academic wherein to prc\s(‘nt in public 
‘ operas and dramas with music, and in French 
verse,* after the manner of those of Ital}^ for 
th(j space of 12 years. Nearly a century 
before this, in 1570, similar privileges had l)CHm 
accorded by Charles IX. to a Venetian, C. A. 
de Baif, in respect to an academy ‘ de ]M)esic et 
de musique,’ but its scheme does nut appear 
to have included dramatic representation. 
In any case it failed utterly. The Academic 
was opened in Mar. 1871 with a Pastoral by 
Cambeut (q,v.), ‘ Pomone,’ which attained an 
enormous success ; having beiMi re|xmted, ap- 
parently to the exclusion of every other work, 
for eight months su(!cossivoly. The trou|X) 
consisted of 5 male and 4 female jii incipal per- 
formers, 15 chorus -singers, and an orchestra 
numbering 13. The career of the Academic 
under these its flrst entrepnuieurs was brought 
to an end by the jealousy of an Italian musician 
then rising in court favour, J. Baptiste Lully, 
who, through his influence with Mmo. de 
Montespan, succeeded in obtaining for himself 
the privihiges which had been accorded to 
Perrin and Cambert. By this disreputable 
proceeding Lully, who opened tho Academic on 
Nov. 15, 1672, mad(? himself master of the situa- 
tion, remaining to the time of his death, in 
1687, tho autocrat of the French lyric drama. 
During these 14 years he produced, in concert 
with the poet Quinault (q.v.), no fewer than 
20 grand operas, besides other works. The 
status of the theatrical performer at this epoch 
would seem to have been higher than it has ever 
been since ; seeing that, by a special court 
order, even nobles were allowed, without pre- 
judice to their rank, to appear as singers and 
dancers before audiences who paid for admis- 
sion to their performances. Lully’s scale of 
payment to authors, having regard to the value 
of money in his time, was liberal. The com- 
poser of a new opera received for each of the 
first ten representations 100 livres (about £4 
sterling), and for each of the following twenty 
representations, 50 livres. After this the work 
became the property of the Acad^mie. The 
theatre was opened for operatic performance 
three times a week throughout the year. On 
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great festivals concerts of sacred music were 
given. The composers contemporary with 
'LnWy could only obtain access to the Acad^mie 
by conforming to his style and working on hit 
principle.s. Some few of these, however, whose 
impatience of the Lullian despotism deprived 
them of all chance of a hearing within its walla, 
turned their talents to account in the service 
of the vagrant troupes of the Foire Saint- 
Germain ; and with such success os to alarm 
Lully both for his authority and his receipts. 
He obtained an order (more ruo) for the sup- 
pression of this alrtmdy dangerous rivalry, 
which, however, proved itself far too supple 
for legislative manipulation. The ‘ vagrants * 
met each new ‘ ordonnance ’ with a now evasion* 
and that of which they wore tho first practi- 
tioners, and the frequenters of tho Foire the 
first patrons, opened the way to the future 
Op/^ra-Comique (see Pakis), 

Tho successors of Lully, Colassb, Campra, 
Destoxtches, Desmarkts, Marais, Lacostk, 
Mont^claik, AIouret (< 7 .v.)and others, had not 
nqdaced him in the favour of the public, and 
his glory still filled up tho evenings of the 
Academic. But a condition of an art on tlie 
whole so stagnant as this was sure eventually to 
liecome insuiiportablo, if not to the public, to 
the few who at all times, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, direct or confirm its inclinations. Their 
imjiaticnoe found expression in the Abb6 Rague- 
nct’s ParalUh des Italiena et des Fraji^aia, en 
ce qui regarde la muaique et lea opiraa (1704), 
one of a considerable numl)or of essays which 
assisted in preparing the way for a new style, 
should a composer present himself of sufficient 
genius, culture and courage to introduce it. 
Such on one at length did present himself in 
Jean Philippe Rameau. His first works wore 
received with unjust and cruel sarcasm ; he 
had to fight against tho old partisans of Lully, 
but his personality was overpowering. Be- 
tween 1737 and 1760, irrespective of other work, 
he set to music no less than 24 dramas, tho 
majority of them grand operas. The pro- 
duction of these at the Acaddmie he personally 
superinUmded ; and some idea of his activity 
and influence as a director may Hjo gathered 
from tho fact that in 1750, fourteen years 
before tho close of his career, the number of 
performers engaged at the Acaddmie had risen 
to 149. 

In 1763 tho theatre of the Palais Royal, built 
by Lemercier, for 90 years resonant with the 
strains of Lully and Rameau, was destroyed by 
fire. Tho ten years which connected the death 
of Rameau with the arrival in Paris of Glttck 
were marked by the production of no work of 
more than secondary rank. On Apr. 19, 1774, 
‘ Iphigenie en Aulide ’ of this master was heard 
for the first time. The arrival in Paris, shortly 
after, of the admirable Piocinni brought the 
famous war of the Gluckists and Picoumiste, 
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In 1781 the second Palais Royal theatre, like 
its predecessor, was burnt to the ground. The 
Academic, for many weeks without a home, at 
length took temporary refuge in the Salles 
des Menus-Plaisirs. Meanwhile the archite<;t 
Ijcnoir completed the Salle do la Porte Saint- 
Martin in the short space of three months. 
The result of this extravagant speed was that, 
after the first fierformance, said to have been 
attended (gratia) by 10, (XX) persons, the walls 
were found to have ‘ settled * two inches to the 
right and fifteen lignes to the left. In 1784 an 
ficolo Hoyale de Chant et do Declamation, 
afterwards dovelo]>e<l into the Conskrvatoire, 
was grafted on to the Acad6mie. In 1787 the 
Academic troupe is said to have consisted of 
250 persons — an increase of 100 on that of 
Rameau. The unfortunate I^^uis XVI. took 
great interest in the Acadernio, and even gave 
much personal attention to its regulation. Ho 
reduced the working expenses by nearly one- 
half ; not at the cost of the w^orking members, 
but by the abolition of sinecures and other 
incumbrances on its income. In 1784 he 
established prizes for libretti, and in 1787 
issued several well-considered ‘ ordonnances * 
for the regulation of the establishment. On 
Apr. 20, 1791, the royal family attended the 
Acad^mie for the last time. The opera was 
the ‘ Castor et Pollux ’ of Rameau. Shortly 
after this the ‘ protection,* or exclusive right of 
performance of grand opera, was withdrawn! 
from the Academic and the liberti des thedtrea 
proclaimed. Hitherto the names of the artists 
concerned in the Acad6mie performances had 
never been published. This rule was violated 
for the first time in the affiche announcing 
* L’OlTrande h la Liljert^,’ an opera-ballet by 
Gardel and Gossec. The history of the Aca- 
demic during the next few years is a part of the 
history of the French Revolution, and could 
only be made intelligible by details out of all 
proportion with our space. 

In 1794 the Acad6mie was transferred to the 
Rue de la Loi (Rue de Richelieu), on the site of 
the present Hdtel Ixjuvois. In its new abode 
the Academic took a new name — Theatre des 
Arts. Here for the first time the pit was pro- 
vided with seats. The old operas, subjected 
always to democratic purification, were again 
heard. In 1799 Gluck’s ‘ Armide ’ was revived. 
During the consulate no new works of import- 
ance were brought forward at the Theatre des 
Arts, eventually the scene of two conspiracies 
against the First Consul, which, had they been 
successful, would have altered seriously the 
subsequent history of Europe. On the occasion 
of the first of these the ‘ Horaces ’ of Porta, 
and on that of the second the * Oreation ’ of 
Haydn were jKirformed, the latter for the first 
time in Paris. During the ten years which 
follow 18()4 French o]>era was much developed 
through the labours both of foreign and of 
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native composers ; among the former, Spcntini, 
Rodolphe Kreutzer and Cherubini ; among the 
latter Le.Hucur and ('atel. Amoiig the most 
important of their works were ' 1.^08 Bardes ’ of 
Lesueur and ‘ I>a Vestale ’ of iSpontini — the 
latter an enormous success won despite bitter 
and long-continue<l opposition. To Spontmi, 
on account of it, w^as awarded the prize of 
10,000 francs, decreed at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
Napoleon for the best opera produced at the 
Acadernio. 

In 1814 the allies occupied Paris, and the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
assisted at a performance of ‘ La Vestale ’ on 
Apr. 1. On May 17 following, ‘ (Edipe k 
Colone * and a iWllct de Circonstance were 
played before Louis XVTIL On Apr. 18, 1815, 
Napoleon witnessed another perf(!rmance of 
‘ La Vestale,’ and on July 9 of the same year 
the same opera was again jwrformod before 
Louis XVIIL, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia. The assassination of the Due 
de Berri on the evening of Feb. 13, 1820, inter- 
rupted for several months the j)erformance8 of 
the Academie. 

On May 3, 1821, the Academie troupe re- 
sumed its performances in the Salle Favart, 
with an Opera do (’irconstance, the combined 
work of Borton, Boieldieu, Kreutzer, Cherubini 
and Paer, in honour of the infant Due de 
Bordeaux. In the next year the Acad6raie was 
again transferred — this time to the Rue Le 
Peletier, the salle of whi(‘h w^as destined to be 
for half a century its homo, and the scene of 
even greater glories than any it had yet known. 
About this time a change of taste in music, 
mainly attributable to a well-known critic, 
Castil-Blaze (q.r.), showed itself among the 
opera habitu6s of Paris. French adaptations 
of the German and Italian operas of Mozart, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, and even Weber, were pro- 
duced in rapid succession and received with 
great favour. The ‘ Freischiitz ’ of the last 
great master was performed at the Odeon 387 
times in succession. The inevitable result soon 
followed. The foreign composers who had so 
effectually served the Academie indirectly 
were called upon to serve it directly, Rossini 
and Meyerbeer, though already renowned and 
experienced, received the consecration of their 
talents in Paris, thus adopting for their works 
the mould of French opera. Meanwhile Auber, 
Harold and other native musicians had made 
themselves known by works of more than 
promise. By a fortunate coincidence, too, 
there flourished a playwright, Augustin Eugene 
Scribe, who must be regarded as the great 
furnisher of operatic libretti of that period. 
The two years immediately preceding, and the 
eighteen following the revolution of July form 
the period during which the Academie attained 
its highest excellence and success. This p>eriod 
includes the composition and production oi 
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* Comto Ory * and ‘ Guillaume Tell ’ by Rossini, 
‘ Muette ’ by Aiiber, ‘ Robert le Diable * and 
‘ Huguenots ’ by Meyerbeer, ‘ Juive ’ and 
‘ Charles V^I.’ by Halevy, ‘ Favorite ’ by Doni- 
zetti, and ‘ Benvenuto Cellini ’ by Berlioz. 
These works were |)erformed almost exclusively 
by native artists. The names of Cinti- 
Damoreau, Falcon, Nourrit, Levasseur and 
the later Duprez deserve remembrance. 

In 1861, when the second empire was at its 
zenith, the foundations were laid in Paris of a 
new Academic, designed on a scale, as respects 
magnitude and luxury, unprecedented in any 
age or country. Its progress (from the first 
glow) was altogether stopped by the Franco- 
Gcrman war and the ]K)litical changes accom- 
panying it. The theatre in the Rue Ije Peletier 
having meanwhile been burnt to the ground 
(Oct. 28, 1873), and the works of the new one 
resumed, the Academio, installed in its latest 
home, once more opened its doors to the public 
on Jan. 5, 1875. At that time the entre- 
preneur, subject to the Minister of Fine Art, 
was Halanzier, who received from the State 
a yearly allowance (subvejition) of £32,(X)0, the 
principal conditions of the enjoyment of which 
were that he should maintain an efficient staff, 
open his theatre four times a week, and give 
favourable consideration to new works by 
native composers. 

The nine directions which liave succeeded 
each other, in the sumptuous building of 
(Jharles Gamier since Halanzier, until the 
present direction of J, Rouche (including that 
of P. Gailhard), have known how to guard for 
the Academic de Musique ct do Danse that 
renown which it had previously acquired. 

The introductory programme was com- 
posed thus (Jan. 5, 1875) : 

Overture from ‘ Ln Muetto de PorUd.' 

‘ La Juive.’ i^t and ‘Jnd ai’la. 

Overture from * William Tell.’ 

* I/Cd Huffuenots,’ scene of the bleealng of the aword*. 

' La Source,’ ballet, 1st tableau from Act II. 

The first work to be performed in the new 
building, Jan. 8, 1875, was ‘ I^ Juive,’ which 
was given eight times in succession. Fifteen 
months passed before a new work was pro- 
duced — ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ b}^ Mermet — first 
performed on Wednesday, Apr. 5, 1876. This 
w’ork scarcely shows signs of that evolution 
w'hich a little before was so noticeable in the 
tendencies of the repertory of the 0p6ra, an 
evolution which is first to be seen in Delibes’s 
charming ballet ‘ Sylvia, ou la nympho de 
Diane ’ (Wednesday, June 14, 1876). 

As to the singers and dancers, both men and 
women, who have been and who are the just 
pride of the first lyric stage of France, their 
names are too many to be included here. 

Amongst the works which have had a con- 
spicuous success at the new Op^ra may be 
mentioned : 

• Le Ro! de Lehore,’ * Alda,* * Namonna.* * Heory VIII,* * Sapho/ 
Bifurd,* ' Le Cid,' ‘ Lee Deux Pigeoxia.’ * Patrle,' * Aomto et Juliette,* 
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' Aecanlo.* ' Lobengrtu,* * 8alaiamb6.* * Samson et Dalila,* * Le 
ValkjTle,* * Thais,' ' Oib^o,* * Lea Mattres C'bsnteurs,' * 1 a Priee 
de Troie.’ * SleKfried,’ * Tristan et Iseult,’ * Le CWpuscule ties Dieux,' 

* L’Or du Rhio,’ * Ferraal,’ * Parsifal,’ * Ias Troj’ens.* 

To sum up, since its foundation until to-day, 
the Academie do Musique et de Danse has given 
performances in twelve different buildings and 
under fifty -eight different managements (direc- 
tions). The actual number of directors who 
have presided over the destinies of this 
institution is considerably higher, owing to 
the number of different groups of adminis- 
trators charged "with looking after the affairs 
of theatres in the name of the town and of the 
commune of Paris. 

During the same period, that is to say, 
during 253 years, to the year 1924 the Aca- 
demic do Musique ot do Danse has produced 
599 operas, 213 ballets, 20 intermezzi and 
70 cantatas and patriotic pieces — a total of 
902 works. 

The following are the names which the 
Academie has liold at different times : 

Mar. 1671, Arad^^nilc des Operas; Nov. 1672, 
j Academic royalc de Musique. 

i Duriiu; tlie llovolution and under Bonaparte : 

Th^Atre de I’Oix^ra, Opi^tra National. Th6Atre de^ 
I Arts, Tb6Atre dc la ll6publique et des Arts, 
i During First and Third Empires: Th('‘&tro Imperial 
I de rOix'^ra. 

During the several returns of Mic old dynasty : 
I Academic lioyale de Musique; 1848, Th^Atrc de la 
Nation ; 8ept. 1870, Acad6mie Nationale de Musique, 
Tli^Atre National de rOp6ra. 

BIIILTOORAPHY 
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J. n. ; rev. m. l. p. ; addns. c. b. 
ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC. This 
association was formed about the year 1 7 10 at 
j the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 

' by a body of distinguished instrumentalists, 
professional and amateur, including the Earl 
of Abercom, Henry Needier, Mulso, and other 
gentlemen, for the study and pra<^ice of vocal 
and instrumental works ; and an important 
I feature in the scheme was the formation of a 
library of printed and MS. music. The 
Academy met with the utmost success under 
the direction of Dr. Pepusch, the gentlem^ 
and boys of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapel 
Royal taking part in the performances. In 
1728 Dr. Maurice Greene left the Academy and 
established a rival institution at the Devil 
Tavern, Temple Bar, but this only existed for a 
few years, and the old Academy continued its 
work, with Needier as leader of the orchestra. 
In 1734 there was a second secession from 
the Academy, Gates retiring and taking with 
him the children of the Chapel Royal. After 
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passing through one season without any treble 
voices the Academy issued invitations to 
parents to place their chilflren under the in- 
struction of Dr. Pepusch, one of the conditions 
being that they should sing at the concerts. A 
subscription list was also opened to provide the 
necessary funds, and among those who sup- 
ported the Academy were Handel and Gemini- 
ani, the latter of whom frequently played at its 
concerts. The death of Dr. Pepusch in 1752 
was a serious loss to the institution, but the 
doctor bequeathed to it the most valuable 
portion of his library. The Academy closed its 
career in 1702 under the conduct of Dr. Arnold, 
who had been appointed its director in the year 
1780 o M 

ACADEMY OF ARTS. BERLIN, see 
Berlin, 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK, see 
New Yokk. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL, see 
Royal Academy of Mustc. 

ACADEMY OF NEW YORK, see New 
York. 

ACADEMY OF VOCAL MUSIC, THE. 
This society was started on ‘ Fryday, Jan. 7, 
172 1^, at the Crown Tavern, against St. 
Clement’s Church, in y« Strand,’ according to 
the original minute-book presented to the 
British Museum by Vincent Novello (Add. 
MSS. 11,732). The meetings were held fort- 
nightly from 7 to 9 r.M. At the first, the 13 
persons who jiaid a subscription of half a 
crown each included King, Gates, Wesley, 
Pepusch, Green and Gaillard. The expenses 
of that evening included — 

». d. 

A roach for y* children (the choristers of St. 


Paul’s (’athodralj 2 0 

Wine and bread 10 6 

For the use of y* room, fire, and candles 5 0 

The Drawer 10 


A fortnight later the names of Flintoft and Dr, 
Crofts appear — they each paid half a guinea ; 
and among subsequent names of subscribers 
those of Bononcini, Hayin, Geminiani, Senesino 
and Dieupart, In 1729 the 69 subscribers in- 
cluded Hogarth, Festing, Robinson and Ran- 
dall. On June 1, 1727, Steffani was elected 
President, The last entry in the minute-book 
(from which those particulars are derived) con- 
tains various resolutions drawn up on May 20, 
1731, one of them being ‘ By y« composition of 
the Ancients is meant of such as lived before 
y* end of the 16th century * ; another, ‘ That 
Dr. Pepusch be desired to demand of Dr. Green 
the Six Motetts y« Bishop of Spiga [Steffani] 
sent the Academy.* The name of Handel is 
absent from the roll of members. Vincent 
Novello has endorsed the MS. to the effect 
that the Academy of Vocal Music afterwards 
became the King’s Concerts of Ancient Music, 
but this needs confirmation. f. o. b. 

ACAEN, see Caen, Arnold. 


A CAPPELLA, or ALLA CAPPELLA (Ital.), 

* in the church style,’ is used in three senses, 
(1) as showing that the piece is for voices with- 
out accompaniment; (2) where instruments 
are employed, that these accompany the voices 
only in unisons or octaves and have no inde- 
pendent parts ; or (3) as a time indication, in 
which case it is equivalent to Alla breve. 

A CAPRICCIO (Ital.), ‘ at the caprice ’ or 
pleasure of the performer, both as regards time 
and expression. 

ACCADEMIA, an institution which flour- 
ished all over Italy in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and, speaking generally, was founded for 
j)romoting the progress of science, literature 
and art. 11 Quadrio {kStoria e ragione^ i. 
48-112) gives an account of all the Italian 
academies from the earliest times, and the 
mere alphabetical list would fill several pages. 
Even from his voluminous work but little 
beyond the names and mottoes of these in- 
stitutions, the dates of their foundation, and 
their general objects can be ascertained. A 
<lotailed history of their endowments and 
separate objetds would require an examitmtion 
into the archives of each particular city, and it 
is doubtful whether such an examination would 
supply full information or rci)ay it when sup- 
plied. Nor is it an easy task to separate those 
institutions which had music for their especial 
object. 

The ‘ Accademie,’ evcii those es])ccially 
devoted to music, do not come under the same 
category as the CoNvSEKVAtotu (</.e.), founded 
and endowed for the sole ])urposo of giving 
instruction in music. The Academies were 
either public institutions maintained by the 
8tate, or private societies founded by individuals 
to further the general movement in favour of 
science, literature and the fine arts. This they 
did in various ways, either by public instruc- 
tions and criticisms, facilitating the printing 
of standard works on music, illustrating them 
with fresh notes, or by composing new ones ; 
and every w^eck tlie Academicians would 
assemble to compare their studies and show 
proofs of their industry. The study of one 
science or art would often help to illustrate the 
other. By the end of the 16th century poetry 
had become so closely allied to music in the 
drama that an academy could hardly have one 
of those arts for its object without including 
the others also, while many, like the ‘ Alterati ’ 
at Florence, the ‘ Iiitrepidi ’ at Ferrara, the 

* Intronati ’ and the ‘ Rozzi ’ at Siena, devoted 
their energies to promoting the successful com- 
bination of the tw'o arts in theatrical repre- 
sentation. 

As far as regards science, the study of mathe- 
matical proportions was found to throw light 
upon the theory and the practice of music, W'hen 
the Greek writ-ers upon music came to be trans- 
lated and studied in Italy in the 16th and 17th 
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centuriea. Take, for example, the mathe- 
matical demonstrations of Galileo in his Trat- 
tato del suOTij the writings of the great Floren- 
tine theorist, Giambattista Doni (a member of 
the literary academy ‘ Della Grusca ’), and 
Tartini’e TrcUtuto di rnusica. From the 15th 
to the 18th century the passion for academical 
institutions was so vehement in Italy that there 
was scarcely a town which could not boast at 
least one, while the larger cities contained 
several. At first they went by the name of 
their founder, as that of ‘ Pomponio Leto * at 
Koine, or ‘ Del Pontano ’ at Naples. But as 
they increased and multiplied this did not 
siiflice, and each chose a special name either 
with reference to its particular object or from 
mere caprice. Hence arose a number of 
elaborate designations indicative either of 
])raise or blame, ‘ Degli infiammati,’ ‘ Dei 
solleciti,’ ‘ Bogl’ intrepidi,’ etc. Each of 
these societies had, moreover, a device bearing 
a metaphorical relation to its name and object. 
These were looked u])on as important, and w'ere 
as highly esteemed as the crests and coats-of- 
arms of the old nobility. 

Selecting, as far as possible, the academies 
which had the cultivation of music for their 
8j)ecial object, we find that the earliest in Italy 
were those of Bologna and Milan, founded, the 
former in 1482, the latter in 1484. In the Kith 
and 17th centuries Bologna had four societies 
for j)ublic instruction in music, Cesena and 
Ferrara one each, Florence five, Padua and 
Salerno one each, ISiena four, entirely for 
musical dramatic representations, Verona one, 
founded by Albert<j Lavczzola — a combination 
of twHj rival instituti(ms which in 1543 became 
united — Vicenza two, also founded entirely for 
musical representation. 

At this period there appears to have been no 
particular academy for music either at Milan, 
Rome, Naples or Venice, though the science 
was probably included in the general studios of 
the various academies which flourished in those 
cities, while it could bo sj^ecially and closely 
studied in the famous Neapolitan and Venetian 
Conservatori or under the great masters of the 
Pontifical and other Chapels at Rome. 

The ‘ Accadernie ’ were all more or less short- 
lived, and that of the ‘ Filarmonici ’ (at 
Bologna) is the only one wdiich Burney (Mimical 
Tour, 1773) mentions as still extant (see 
Bologna, Florence, Milan, Naples, Padua, 
Rome, Venice). 

The name ‘ Accadomia ’ was also given in 
Italy to a private concert. Burney says in his 
Musical Toiir : 

‘ The first I went to was composed entirely of dilet- 
tanti. 11 Padrone, or the master of the house, played 
the first violin, and had a very powerful band ; there 
were twelve or fourteen performers, among whom 
were several good violins * there were likewise two 
German flutes, a violoncello, and small double bass : 
they executed, reasonably well, several of our [J. C.j 
Bach's symphonies, different from those printed In 


England : all the musio here is in M8. . . . TTpoti 
the wliole, this concert was much upon a level with our 
own private concerts among gentlemen In England.* 

(Tour, ii. 94, 95). From Italy the use of the 
Word spread to Germany. ‘ Besuche er mich 
nicht mehr,’ said Beethoven on a memorable 
occasion, ‘ keine Akademio ! * c. m, r, 

ACCELERANDO (Ital.), a quickening of the 
time, generally used where the quickening is 
maintained over a fairly long passage (see 
String EN DO). 

AGCELLI, (’esaue (2nd half of lOth cent), 
published ‘ Libro primo do madrigali a cinque ' 
(Venice, 1557). It contains the very beautiful 
madrigal, ‘ Donna mia casta o bolla.’ ‘ De 
fioridi virtuosi d’ Italia il terzo libro * (Venezia, 
1586) contains some fine madrigals by this 
master. B. v. d. s. 

ACCENT. The Greek irpoa^sdia {rrpds, ‘to,* 
and ipdif), ‘ song '), of which the Latin accentus 
(ad and cantus) is a literal translation, meant 

(1) the giving of importance U) a syllable, and 

(2) the diacritiial mark which showed this 
importance. Of these marks there were two 
kinds: quantitative accents, long and short; 
and tonic accents, acute, grave and circumflex. 
This distinction is repeated in the two essenti- 
ally vocal accents of music — the agogic and the 
tonic. 

Aoogio Accent. — T he longer of two suc- 
cessive notes is said to bear the agogic (or 
‘ attracting ’) accent. In this phrase from the 
Venite of Byrd’s Great Service, the longer 
notes coincide with the important words (if 
wo except the two ‘ ands ’). 



The sea ia His aiui He mads it 



And His hands pre-par - ed the dry land 


There are only throe words which are not 
drawn into the scheme of this accent, and they 
are at places where they would have been 
‘ common ’ (long or short) in poetry ; and 
there is no bar accent to compete with this 
agogic, for bars were not then invented. The 
time is thought in feet (see Metre), as a poet 
thinks his verse. A modern instance of agogic 
accent is the second beat of the saraband or the 
mazurka, both of which are easily vulgarised by 
adding an uncalled-for stress accent at that 
place. 

Tonic, or Pitch, Accent. — rdt^os, ‘ tension * 
(of a string), means primarily pitch. The fact 
that a note is of higher pitch tends to accent- 
uate it, especially in vocal musio ; and this 
ultimately because the higher register of the 
voice is the stronger. Even in the example 
just given the Jong note was, in every case but 
one, higher than the short note, so that the 
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tonic there reinforced the agogic accent. But 
a high pitch also tends to lengthen a note, as in 
Schumann's ‘ Nusshaurn ’ : 



r 

r* — 


ir-T—- 1 

w 

6 








Kg grU <• net ein NuBsbauin vur detn Haas 


t chord implied in the preceding bar, hits it with 
I such a thud that we seem to hear the rebound 
; in the second quaver. Since the two quavers 
give the effect of a crotchet, this induces an 
agogic accent, and the 8ha[>e of the phrase is 
altered. Or in Brahms’s second symphony the 
limping theme of the allegretto 


7 . 


Jh 



' 1 4-1... ,.4^ : 4^1 ..f 4 


etc. 


which, ornamented by an appoggiatura, finds , variation : 


a place in the .second strain : 

Duf-tig, luf-iig. breitet er blUttrigdie Aoste aug 



etc. 

It is analogous to what happens in poetry— 


The effo<rt here is to turn one bar into one 
bar and a half, Beethoven in the fifth sym- 
phony makes use of this property of the tonic 
aoeent to turn four- bar periods into two-bar. 



Wind. Strings. Wind. Strings. 


‘ Tils honour root(Ml In dishonour stoofl,* 

— where we slightly falsify the accent of ‘ dis- 
h6iiour ' for the moment, in order to make 
the sense clear, and thereby alter the metre 
slightly ; whereas in some other context — 

* Do what you will ; dishCnour shall be humour,' 

— wo make no such alteration. 

CuMiTLATivK Accent. — A special case of 
the dynamic is the cumulative accent, brought 
about by the context, mostly in the form of 
appoggiatura (which delays a note) or dis- 
sonance (which delays a chord). An instance 
from the ‘ Magic Flut(‘,’ where the two are 
combined, will suffice ; 



Dann wandelt er an Freund - es Hand 



the three- bar period which mediates between 
them being a case of an overlap of two two- 

bar jieriods. 



rJcin: 

and 

zrtir.: 

^ 

: ;■ ~ 



' 



Dynamic, or Stress, Accent. — Agogio ind 
tonic accent rule tlie time of a piece of music, 
but dynamic accent is extraneous to it. Though 
it does not alter the time, it may alter the 
shape of a ])hra.se. In the Presto of ‘ Leonora,’ 
No. III., 



^ XX 

the tonic (X) gravitates slowly to the first of 
the bar and, reinforced there by the dominant 



Pathetic, or Expressive, Accent. — It is 
of the es.sence of the pathetic accent that it 
should come as a surprise, and as such it does 
not a.s a rule coincide with the normal accent. 
Schumann uses it to vary the strict metrical 
accent in the scherzo of the symphony, 



leaving the first of the bar its official accent, but 
overriding that by the pathetic accent on its 
sixth quaver. 

But it may also coincide with the normal 
accent, especially if it is accompanied by 
change of mood (Schubert’s major and minor) 
or by a modulation, as in ‘ Total Eclipse * 
Samson*) : 
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Sun. moon and stars are dark lo me. 

or still more emphatically when a modula- 
tion is only hinted at, as, on a larger scale, in 
the successive statements (dominant and sub- 
dominant) of the 2nd subject in the finale of 
the Kroutzer sonata : 


12, (a) 












(b) 




almost every one feels a little more accent at 
(6) than at (a), whether he actually makes one 
or not. 

Metrical Accent. — So far accent, the 
giving of importance to a note, has been based 
on variety— -in the contrast of long with short, 
high with low, loud with soft, complex with 
simple, remote (note, chord or key) with near. 
There remains one which is based on unity, on 
regular recurrence. Metrical accent, or the 
‘ first of the bar,’ is not any of those, though it 
may bo reinforced by any of them. But this 
accent is only implicit ; to insist upon it is 
to vulgarise the music. Poetry again throws 
light upon this. Of the first twenty-six lines 
of Paradi.^e lj)st no two are exactly alike in 
their scansion, and it is not until the last of 
them that wo come upon a true iambic penta- 
meter : 

* And justify tlie ways of God to men.' 


Yet from the first two or three lines onward 
no one who read it for the first time would be in 
any doubt as to the scansion. That last line 
comes, in its context, with all the force of a 
tictti of the Haydn - Mozart period, whose 
raison d'etre it w^as to reinstate the time which 
the competing rhythms of the harmonic texture 
had obscured. That we do not find it necessary 
to write such a iutti now is an indication of 
the acquired inherent strength of the metrical 
accent. a. h. f. s. 

ACCENTUATION, sometimes called De- 
clamation (q.v,) ; the term used when it is 
desired to say that a vocal piece of music has 
been written with such careful regard to the 
natural accent of the words that the accented 
notes of the melody coincide with the accented 
syllables of the words, and that the musical 
curve of the song, so to speak, describes the 
same pattern as that of the poem. In this case 
the accentuation is said to be good. Probably 
DO composer has ever surpassed or equalled 


Wagner in this particular ; constantly the 
musical phrase seems to have been suggested 
by the natural rise and fall of the voice in speak- 
ing the words ; and all through his later works 
music and words are so closely united that both 
seem to have sprung simultaneously from his 
brain. It is no doubt this same quality which 
Milton praised so highly in the famous sonnet 
to Henry Lawes, and which was exhibited by 
so very few of the English composers between 
the days of Lawes and those of Parry, a com- 
poser who was always remarkable for the 
excellent accentuation of his jihrases. 

Correct accentuation, it may be added, is one 
of the greatest difficulties to be overcome in 
translation, since it can hardly be obtained 
without some sacrifice, either by word trans- 
position, or even by the substitution of para- 
phrase, of the composer’s intention, leaving one 
w'ith the strongest argument in favour of tho 
performance of vocal music in the original 
language. M., with addns. 

AfUIACCATURA (Ital. from acciarcare, to 
crush, TO pound ; Ger. Zusammenschlag). A 
now nearly obsolett^ description of ornament, 
available only on keyed instruments, in which 
an essential note of a melody is struck at the 
samii moment with the note immediately below 
it, the latter being instantly released, and the 
principal notc^ sustained alone. It is generally 
indicated by a small note with an oblique stroke 
across the stcmi (Ex. 1), or when us(*d in chords 
by a liiu^ across the chord itself (Ex. 2). 


1. Written. Played. 



Written^ Played^^ 

i ^ ^ 

Its use was latterly confined exclusively to 
the organ, where it was of some service in giving 
the effect of an accent, or sforzando, to cither 
single notes or chords ; hut the practice is 
generally discrediU^d in the jfrow^t day (see 
Mordent). f. t. 

This irnament was unknown in the classical 
French school, but compare the Coul6 (see 
Ornaments). The term Acciaccatura is now 
very generally applied to another closely 
allied form of ornament, the short Appoooia- 

TURA (q.v.). E. B**. 

ACCIDENTALS, the sipis of chromatiu 
alteration, employed in music to show that the 
notes to which they are applied have to be 
raised or lowered a semitone or a tone. They 
are five in number, the sharp (5) (Fr. diise, Ger. 
Kreuz, Ital. diesis) and double sharp ( x ) (Fr. 
double-diise, Ger. DoppelkreuZf Ital. doppio 
diesis)^ which being placed before a note raise it 
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respectively a semitone or a tone ; the flat (9) 
(Fr. btmol, Gor. lie, [tal. bemolle) and doubJe- 
fl^t (bb) (Fr. dauble-hhnol, Cer. Doppelbe^ Ital. 
doppio bemolle)^ which cause the note to l>o 
lowered to the game extent ; and the natural 
(tl) (Fr» becarret Oer. Quadrat, Ital. bequudru), 
which is applied to an already chromatically 
altered not© in order to restore it to its original 
position. 

In modern music the signs are placed at the 
beginning of the composition, immediately 
after the clef, when they atfect every note of the 
same name throughout the piece ; and they are 
also employed singly in the course of the piece, 
in which case they only alTect the note to which 
they are applied and any succoeiling note on 
the same lino or space within the same bar. 
Strictly speaking, only tiiose which occur in the 
course of a composition are accidentals, the 
sharps or flats placed after the clef being known 
as the Signature (v-c.). 

The invention of accidentals dates from the 
division of tlie scale into Hexachoros (q.v.), an 
arrangement attributed to Guido d’Arkz/.o 
(^. t;.)(A.D. 102.5). The chief characteristic of the 
hexachord was that tlie semitone fell between 
the 3rd and 4th notes ; with the hexachords of 
G and C this was the case naturally, but in sing- 
ing the hexachord of F it was found necessary 
to introduce a m^w B. half a tone lower than the 
original, in order that the? semitone might fall in 
the right place. This new note, the invention 
of which laid the fourulation of all modern 
chromatic notation, was called B molle (Fr. 
bemol, Ital. he.molh, still in use), and the hexa- 
chord to w'hioh it belonged and the plain -.song 
in which it occurred were termed respectively 
hexachordum molle, and cautu'i tnolli.^t, while the 
hexachord of G, whiidi retained the original H, 
was known as hexachordum durum, and the 
melody employing it as canius dnnis. Vi. 
the German dur (major) and ruoll (minor), 
hexachordal terms arbitrarily adapted into a 
modern key-sysUmi. F. T. ; rev, h. t. w. 

In the syllabic notation of the hexachordal 
system the B:> of the hexachordum molle was 
called Fa, as the B of the hexachordum durum 
was called Mi. But the syllabic nomenclature 
WHS imposed upon an earlier alphabetic nomen- 
clature ; accordingly, when a new sign was 
needed to indicate the Fa of the hexachordum 
molle, notationers resorted to the letter B. The 
natural B was written in a square form after the 
fashion of a Greek letter or Gothic b, from 
which circumstance it received the name of 
B quadradum ; while the altered or flattened B 
was written in a round form like a Roman b and 
called B rotundum. 

This B rotundum was at first set before each 
note it aff<‘cted, and referred to that note only. 
While this custom was strictly observed there 
was no need for the B quadradum, since every B 
not supplied with a flat would be known to bo 


natural. Tho first function of the 5 in stave 
notation was as a safeguard : it was not until 
in the 15th century, when the was placed in 
the signature, that the ; could bo truly said to 
have a corrective effect. In this function it 
was supplanted by the sign for raising a note by 
a semitone : the origin of our sharp. This 

sign is said to have been invented by Josquin 
de IV'S ( 1450-1521). It was originally written 
a.H a B quadradum crossed out or cancelled, to 
show that the note to which it applied was to 
be raised instead of remaining at its natural 
pitch, and was (;alled B cancellalum. 

This sign had the advantage of being immedi- 
ately distinguishable from tho B rotumluni, 
which the B quadradum was not (the imder 
should remember that at this date we are deal- 
ing with MS. music) ; and that is probably the 
reason why the JJ fulfilled the functions of the 
: avM well as its own. Even in the printed part- 
books of the Ibth century the custom continues 
of naturalising a Hat by a sharp, and a sharp by 
a flat ; and it was not until a full realisation of 
the chromatic scale was reached that the ^ was 
given its due value as the mean term between 
the h m^d tho g. (For a fuller discussion of this 
point see Notation.) 

The double sharp and double flat became 
necessary when equal temperament gave com- 
posers command of the complete circle of keys. 
Tho double flat, which lowers a note by a tone, 
first written as a large ^ or a Greek li, was 
systems ti.sed in tho form Wb : the double sharp 
w^as at first represented by a g to tho note 

above tho note affected ; t.c. for 


I 1 but this unscientifio method was 

combated by Mattheson (lOSl -1704), who pro- 
posed a St. Andrew's cross (the (.i for a bb waa 
also Mattheson’s suggestion), and by Leopold 
Mozart, w'ho proposed an upright cross. Other 
forms canvassed w’ere variants of the B cancel- 
latum, w'hich was still the form of the g at 
this date, but the x was the simplest to write 
and road, and has superseded all the others. 

For the sake of completeness one other 18th 
century expedient for indicating the double 
sharp or double flat should l>e mentioned. If 
a note w’cre already affected by the key-signa- 
ture a g or b s^t before it in the course of the 
music was taken to double the g or b of the 


signature ; i.6. j 


This 


occurs in the English edition of Scarlatti's 
harpsichord lessons published by B. Cook© in 
1738. 8. T. w. 

After a double sharp or flat the cancelling 
signs are t;g and l5b» which reduce the not© to 
a singlo sharp or flat ; for example : 
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When a not© which is sharpened in the signa- 
ture becomes altered in the course of the com- 
position to a fiat, or vice versa, the alteration is 
sometimes expressed by the sign qK or feU, the 
object of the natural being to cancel the signa- 
ture, while tho following flat or sharp indicates 
the further alteration, as in Schubert’s ‘ Im- 
promptu,’ op. 90, No. 2, bars 4 and 164 ; this 
is, however, not usual, nor is it necessary, as a 
single sharp or flat fully answers the purpose. 

F. T. 

Accidentals arc properly those notes extrane- 
ous to the key-signature in a major key, or in a 
minor key supplementary to it, as is (Ig in the 
key of A minor. But in music of the 18th cen- 
tury notes are frequently written as accidentals 
which are projxir to the key, because the key- 
signature itself contains one 5 or !;> too few'. 
Stock examples of this custom are Bach’s so- 
called Dorian Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
with no flat in the signature, and Handel’s Suite 
in K containing * The Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 
which was written with three sharps only in the 
signature. The reason for this is a survival of 
tho early custom of keeping the original signa- 
ture of the mode when the music was (ornposed 
in tho transposed mode a fifth lower ; that is, a 
piece of music in the first mode (D with one 
flat) composed in the key of G had but one flat 
in tho signatim*, equalling the F natural of the 
mode, while the equalling the B^ of the 
mode was written as an accidental. 8. T, w. 

Wee Sharp ; Flat ; Natural. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, a term used gener- 
ally of all that part of a musical composition 
which does not contain tho main features of 
rhythm and melody but is ancillary to their 
expression. 

Accompaniment is recognised in the earliest 
recorded systems of music, ])rimarily in tho 
support of a voice by an instrument. Two 
principles early make their appearance in (a) 
the reduplication of the melody on an instru- 
ment ; {b) the introduction of some feature 
on the ac(;ompanying instrument not contained 
in the melody, such as the marking of an in- 
dependent rhythm by a drum or the suggestion 
of a primitive harmony by means of a drone 
or sustained note on a wind or stringed instru- 
ment. They produce a divstinction more or 
less maintained in modern music, namely, (a) 
ad libitum, accompaniment, a part giving addi- 
tional charm or beauty of tone but not easential 
to the complete rendering of tho composition ; 
(6) obbligato, a part which, though secondary 
in importance, is essential to the complete 
rendering. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that since the 
Middle Ages, when harmony became fully recog- 
nised as an integral part of design in European 
music, obbligato accompaniment has become 
the rule and ad libitum accompaniment the 
exception. The latter has survived principally 
voi*. I 


in choral music, w'here an accompaniment^ 
usually for a keyed instrument (piano nr organ> 
is still sometimes added to double the voices. 

The history of obbligato accompaniment in 
harmonic music may be said to have proceeded 
in two opposed directions successively : first, 
its development as a secondary feature of 
design in composition : secondly, its growth 
from that secondary position to one of such in- 
creased importance and intrinsic interest that 
the obbligato practically loses once more its 
character of accomi>animent. 
i From Counterpoint to Accompaniment. 

I — The development of counterpoint by means 
I of extemporised descant obscured for a time 
j the relative positions of the principal melody 
i in song and its accompaniment, either vocal or 
I instrumental. To take an example from the 
I 14th century, ( ’haucer, in describing the Clerk 
Nicholas {Miller\'t Tale, 1. 27) says : 

: ‘ And al above tlier lay a gay sawtrye, 

I On which he made a-nlghtes nudodye, 

I So BWt ttdy, Unit al the chuinbur rang ; 

j And Angelm ad V irgincm he sang.’ 

That pictures the singer of a well-known 
melody accompanying himself, more or less ad 
libitum, on his instrument. But an almost con- 
temporary manuscript (Cambridge University 
Library, Add. MSS. 710, quoted by Wool- 
dridge, Oxf, Hist, Mus, ii. 106) gives a version 
of ‘Angelus ad Virginem* as a song for three 
voices with descants partly in tho faux bourdon 
stylo above and below the melody. These can 
hardly be called accompaniments, since the 
parts mingle on equal terms. A further quota- 
I tion from Chaucer show's how the contrapuntal 
! style was being applied to solo singing with 
; accompaniment. Soon after tho description 
; of Nicholas in the Miller's Tale the ‘ joly 
I Absolon ’ is introduced. Among hia accom- 
plishments is this : 

I ‘ And pleycn songes on a Rimill nibiblo; 
j There to lie sang som ty me a lowde quyolble ; ' 

; that is, he played tunes on his fiddle and 
• sometimes added a vocal descant to the tune, 
a reversal of Nicholas’s more normal method 
and an application of the ecclesiastical style 
(learnt by Absolon in the course of ftis duties as 
parish clerk) to secular song. 

The increa.sing absorption in contrapuntal 
addition of parts during the 15th and earl} 
16th centuries left the development of accom- 
paniment in the background, and accompani- 
ments added to polyphonic choral music were 
mainly of the ad libitum, type. We know that 
instruments were often used with the voices in 
choral music both ecclesiastical and secular, and 
that music of the Mass and of the secular 
madrigal which we now regard as composed for 
unaccompanied voices was in point of fact 
often 80 accompanied originally. O. E. P. 
Arkwright has pointed out that ‘a very 
early instance of the use of Cobnktts ( q » v ,) oi 

c 
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trombones with the organ is found in the 
account of the performance at the Field of Cloth 
of Oold. In the Calendar of State Papers^ 
Venetian, 1520-26, No. 93, it is noted that 

*Thc Choristers of the two chapels of France and 
Bngland sang this Mass, the music by Perino, accora* 
panied by an orgi^n with trombones and cornetts.* ^ 

The English organ books of the early 17th 
century bear interesting testimony to the pre- 
valence of ad libitum organ accompaniment to 
polyphonic choral music in Elngliah churches. 
These books are condensed scores of the choral 
parts, written on staves of eleven lines without 
much regard to the details of the parts or indica- 
tions of what we should now call ‘part- playing' 
on the part of the organist. Sometimes the 
organ books introduce slight ornaments, but 
those s[>ecimcna of ornamental accompaniment 
to church services included by Dr. Hopkins in 
former editions of this Dictionary are now con- 
sidered to belong to arrangofnents of such 
music for the virginal, and were not probably 
over regarded as accompaniments to voices.* 

Obbligato accompaniment only came into its 
own with the re-establishment of the solo voice 
as the prime maker of music and the desire of 
composers to support the voice on a tirm frame- 
work of harmony. The Italy of the Renais- 
sance was exploring this question of accom- 
panied melody largely in connexion with the 
drama, even while Palestrina was placing the 
coping-stone on the edifice of the contrapuntal 
style. A century and a quarter passed l)e- 
tween the production of Poliziano’s ‘ Orfeo ' 
and Monteverde’s, and the songs to his own 
lute accompaniment which Baccio Ugolino 
sang in the former were typical of an Italian 
form of art much in fashion in the 16th century. 
The Frottolb (q.v.) or popular four- part songs 
of Trombonoino and others were arranged for 
single voice, the other three voices l)eing con- 
densed into a lute part, and the increasing 
popularity of songs to the lute gave that 
instrument the privilege of becoming the first in 
the new music to advance obbligato accompani- 
ment to its true position in musical composition. 

The movement came to England in the work 
of John Dowland, whose first book of airs was 
published in 1597. A comparison of his accom- 
paniments therein with those of William Byrd 
in the solo numbers of * Psalms, Songs and 
Sonnets’ (1611), namely, ‘Ah, silly soul,’ and 
‘ How vain the joys,’ shows at once the differ- 
ence of standpoint, Byrd’s voice sings one 
melody among several, the others being 
supplied by the consort of viols. Dowland’s 
sings the melody, the lute supplying a back- 
ground of harmony made interesting by 
occasional suggastions of subsidiary melodic 
figures, sometimes taken up and imitated from 
those propounded by the voice. Though Byrd 

O * ^’’^Arkirl KnriUh SdiUon. Nq. XXII.. by 
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wrote no songs to the lute, it should be noticed 
that occasionally in writing organ accompani- 
ments to the solo voice, for example in the 
‘ Verses ’ of the anthem, ‘ Alack, when I look 
back,’ his style, allowing for the difference of 
instrumental techniq\ie, approaches that of 
Dowland. Dowland’s publication sowed a seed 
which came to fruition rapidly in the many 
collections of the English School of 
Lutenist Song -writers (q.v.). This school 
flourished in the first quarter of the 17th 
century and was contemporary with the most 
prolific perifxi of the unaccomjmnied madrigal 
and that polyphonic music of the English 
Church, which was either unaccompanied oi 
l^erformed with the ad libitum accompaniment 
of the organ. Many composers contributed to 
all three types. 

The date 1600 is generally assigned to the 
birth of monody in Italy, We have seen that 
the solo song with harmonic accompaniment 
existed much earlier. But it was in that year 
that the dramatic settings by Peri and Caccini 
of Rinuccini’s poem of Euridice made their 
appearances, and the theory of vocal declama- 
tion with instrumental accompaniment formu- 
latexl by the Florentines thus received practi 
cal demonstration. (See Oteka.) The ‘new 
music ’ was practically recitative accompanied 
by a succession of chords on an instrument. 
The compositions of Caccini and his fellows in 
this style served therefore to emphasise the 
purely chordal nature of accompaniment. 
They w rote merely a bass part representing the 
foundation notes of chords 'which the player 
on the arcli-lutc, organ, or harpsichord would 
complete at discretion. But to their contem- 
porary, Viadana, belongs the credit of having 
invented the basso coniinuo or Thorough-bass 
(q.v.) which was to become the chief factor in 
determining the nature of accompaniments 
during the succeeding century. As the 17th 
century progressed the basso continuo became 
applied to every kind of music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, sacred or secular. Accom- 
paniment became more frequently assigned to 
keyboard instruments, harpsichord or organ, 
as the lute in its various forms fell into dis- 
repute, and harpsichord players and organists 
were expected to provide an artistic accom- 
paniment reading from a bass part supple- 
mented wdth figures and accidentals as indica- 
tions of harmony. 

Here we have then the completion of the 
first stage in the history of accompaniment. 
Alike in the sonatas of Corelli, the operas of 
Scarlatti, and the songs of Purcell, the import- 
ance of an harmonic accompaniment as the 
groundwork of design is full}'^ realised, but the 
composers considered it to be so secondary 
a feature that they were content to leave its 
details entirely in the hands of the executantSv 
more especially the harpsichord player. 
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From Accompaniment to Ensemble. — 
In the Italian opera of the 18th century the 
singer was accompanied by basso coniinm only 
in recitative, but with one or more instru- 
ments, playing from fully written out parts, in 
addition to the contmuo, in arias. These are 
generally spoken of as obbligato parts and 
were so in the sense that the composition 
would be incomplete without them. They 
were not, however, really more obligatory 
than the continuo which now formed the 
groundwork of accompaniment. The greater 
composers elaborated these parts to such an 
extent that they can hardly be regarded os 
accompaniment. They become instrumental 
solos combining in duet fashion with the voice. 
This was particularly the case when the aria 
was transferred from the theatre to the concert 
room by Handel in his oratorios, or to the 
church by Bach in his cantatas. The ‘ Laii- 
damus Te ’ of the latter*s Mass in B minor 
(soprano voice and violin solo) marks the acme 
of the style. Use was also made of orchestral 
instruments, chiefly the strings, in the purely 
subsidiary capacity of accompaniment by those 
composers, and as the constitution of the 
orchestra became more settled and the abilities 
of players more dependable, composers paid 
closer attention to the texture of accompani- 
ment, until in the operas of Gluck and Mozart 
we find the whole available orchestra used as a 
background to the individual voice. What 
Bach had done with his obbligato instruments 
composers of the 19th century, more especially 
Wagner, did with the orchestra as a whole ; 
they brought it from the background forward 
and made it a prime vehicle for the expression 
of their ideas. Here, however, was a difficulty 
not felt by Bach when he combined a solo 
violin with the voice — the inequality of volume. 
Wagner, and practically every composer since 
him, has been accused, not without some 
justice, of ‘ drowning the singer.’ 

Another landmark in the history of accom- 
paniment is found in the last quarter of the 
18th century, when the pianoforte began to 
supersede the harpsichord. The latter could 
never bo satisfactory as a means of accompani- 
ment because of its insensitiveness to the 
player’s touch. The piano, with its almost 
infinite gradations of volume and its com- 
parative power of sustaining soft sounds by 
means of the pedal, quickly became the chief 
instrument of accompaniment for purposes 
of domestic or chamber music. At first com- 
posers wrote tentatively for it, employing only 
obvious figures such as broken chord passages 
of the Alberti Bass type as a support to 
the voice. Mozart’s delightful little song, 
•Das Veilchen’ (1786), is a fair specimen of 
18th - century piano accompaniment, and 
Beethoven’s accompaniments to Lieder are not 
technically much more advanced. Schubert^ 


however, made the figures of his piano accom- 
paniments contribute definitely both to the 
emotional content and to the pictorial sugges- 
tions of the poems sung. 8ee. for example, the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel in ‘ Gretchen am 
Spinnrade *, and the leaping figure of ‘ Die 
Forellen.* While masters of song - writing 
such as Schumann and Brahms advanced the 
essential importance of the piano part further, 
they, in common with their contemporaries or 
immediate successors in other countries, Franck 
and Faur6 in France, Stemdale Bennett, Parry 
and Stanford in England, preserved more 
or less the relationship between voice and 
piano parts which is characteristic of Schubert. 
Such a song, however, as Cornelius’s * Ein Ton,’ 
in which the voice maintains a monotone 
througli a fantasia played on the piano, is 
indicative of a reversal of attitude which has 
become typical of certain phases of modern 
song composition. This attitude regards the 
piano as the chief speaker, the singer as com- 
mentator. The later 19th-century songs of 
what may be called the more sophisticated 
countries, particularly Germany and France, 
give countless instances. The songs of Max 
Reger’s opus 76 beginning with ‘ Merkspruch ’ 
afford a sufficient case in point. But the 
I greater song-writers of the last generation, 
Hugo Wolf, Moussorgsky, Debussy, to take 
men whom in all other respects are widely con- 
trasted in style, came to regard the song with 
piano as Wagner had regarded the song with 
orchestra and Bach the song with obbligato 
instruments, not as a combination of chief- 
speaker with accompaniment, but as a piece 
of ensemble n)usic. 

The upshot of this evolutionary process is 
that in modern music accompaniment strictly 
so called cannot be said to belong exclusively 
to any one part of a composition. I’he piano 
or one department of the orchestra or the single 
voice nvay be momentarily in a position of 
accompanying the other parts of the ensemble^ 
but will not permanently take up a secondary 
position. What has come out of the develop- 
ment through the centuries from mediaevalism 
to to-day is the realisation of wWat may be 
called ‘ perspective ’ in music. Parts in a 
musical ensemble may occupy not only the fore- 
ground, the background, or the middle distance, 
but innumerable gradations in between them. 

The art of accompaniment, then, at the 
present day, whether it is the art of the con- 
ductor in directing his orchestra in combina- 
tion with singers and solo instrumentalists, of 
of the pianist collaborating with a singer in 
a recital of Lieder, is the same. The con- 
ductor or pianist cannot be content to * follow ' 
the soloist. His function is really to control the 
ensemble, to preserve the right relation of all the 
parts which make up the whole, in quality and 
volume of tone, in rhythm and in tempo, o. 
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ACCORDION (Ger. Uandharmonika ; Zith^ 
harmonika), a portable inatruraent of the free- 
rec^ species, invented at Vienna by Damian, 
in the year 1829. It conaists of a small pair 
of hand-bellows, to one aide of which is affixed 
a keyboard, containing, according to the size 
of the instrument, from 5 to 50 keys. These 
keys open valves admitting the wind to metal 
reeds, the latter being so arranged that each 
key sounds two notes, the one in expanding, 
the other in (3om pressing the bellows. The 
right hand is placed over the keyboard, while 
the left works the bellows, on the lower side of 
which are usually to bo found two keys which 
admit wind to other reeds furnishing a simple 
harmony — mostly the chords of the tonic and 
dominant. It will be scnm that the capabilities 
of the instrument are extremely limited, as it 
can only bo played in one key, and even in that 
one imperfectly ; it is, in fact, but little more 
than a toy. It was originally an extension of 
the * mouth-harmonica,’ also known as the 
Molina (q.v.), (PLATE XV., No. 3.) e. p. 

ACEVO (b. Saluzzio, c. 1030), a luthier of 
Piedmont and pupil of Cappa, famous for his 
violo da gamba. Fetis says that he saw one 
dated 1693 which had belonged to Marin Marais, 
and bore his signature on the back. 

E. V. d. s. 

‘ ACH GOTT VOM lllMMED’ This hymit, 
the words of which are a paraphrase by Martin 
Luther on Psalm xL (V^ilgate version), made 
its first appearance in 1524, when it was printed 
in at least 4 different collections : 

((») ‘ Ktlloh ii iiitlUsh U«ler vuJ PmhIim, at 

WlUitnltvrir ( Warkrni»^l, No. oxxix.j; (6) tl»« * Krfuidt Enohi- 
rUtion • (WaokfruaMl, No. civil.); (<?) the "IVUUvh KirubeiiAiupt 
mit lA>Wgeii«nxi>ii/ printed bjr Wolf Kdppvl »t Htieisliurg |Wack<*r- 
No. olxll.): and (</) Walther’H Wittenberg ‘Ocyctliohe 
geeangk Buchleyn' (Wac-keruagvl, No. olxlll.) 

In (a) it is directed to be sung to the melody 
of * Es ist das Heil ’ ; in (b) it appears with the 
tune in the Hypophrygian mode to which it 
is usually sung — especially in North Germany ; 
in (c) it is sot to a tune in the Hypoaeolian mode, 
to which it is sometimes still sung in South 
Germany ; and in ( d ) it appears with a tune 
in the Dorian mode. In J osoph King’s Hymn- 
book (1535), besides the well-known Hypo- 
phrygian tune it is sot to another tune in the 
Phrygian mode, which was afterwards adapted 
to Andreas Km'ipken’s Psalm ‘ Hilf Gott, wio 
goht das inimor zu.’ The melody in the 
Erfurdt Enchiridion is as follows ; 



The use which Mozart has made of thia 


chorale in the Finale to Act IL of the ’Zauber 
flote ’ is very interesting. Jahn ( If. A. Mozart 
iv. 617) surmises that Mozart’s attention was 
drawn to the chorale by Kirnberger’s ‘ Kunst 
des reinen Satzes,’ in w'hich it is twice used as 
a canto fermo for contrapuntal treatment. A 
sketch is preserved in the Imperial Libraiy at 
Vienna of another four-jiart arrangement of 
the chorale, which still more closely resembles 
the passages in Kirnberger’s work. The auto- 
graph score of the ‘ Zauberflote ’ shows that 
the beginning of the scene between Tamino 
and the two men in armour has been carefully 
sketched. w. B. s. 

ACI8 AND GALATEA, a ‘ masque,’ or 
‘ sorenata,’ or ‘ pastoral opera,’ compu.sed by 
Handel at Cannons, probably in 1720 (date is 
wanting on autograph) ; jicrformed there prob- 
ably in 1721, and produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, May 17, 1732. Words by Gay, with 
additions by Pope, Hughes and Dry den. 
lUiscorod by Mozart for Van 8wieten, Nov. 
1788. Put on the stage at Drury Lane by 
Macroady, Feb. 5, 1842. ‘ Aci, Galatea, e 

Polifemo,’ an entirely different work, was com- 
posed in Italy in 1708-09. (See article by W. 
Barclay Squire, Mas. 7’., Oct. 1021.) 

Af’KT.lS, Aino ( b . Helsingfors, Finland, Apr. 
23, 1876), Finnish soprano. Having won fame 
in Paris and Now York, slio came to England 
for the first time in 1007. Assisting in tlio ill- 
starred wii.U‘r season at Covent Carden of 
which Ernest Van Dyke was director, she playe<l 
Elsa in ‘ iiohengrin ’ and Senta in the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman.’ Slie is l)t'st n'lnembered in this 
country, however, as the Salome when Strauss’s 
optua was introduced to London by Boccham 
at Covent ( Jardeii in 1910. Ikjyond everything 
a temperamental singer, she made a great 
success, the part being exactly suited to her 
gifts, both vocal and dramatic. At the 
Birmingham Festival in 1912 - last of the long 
series — Madame Ackto sang Salome's death 
scene and took part with John McCormack and 
Clarence Whitehall in a vivid performance, 
under Sir Henry Wood, of Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass. fj. H. P. 

ACOURT, an early 15th-century composer. 
In codex MS. Caiwnici misc. 213, Bodl. Lib., 
fol. 17, is ‘Je demande ma bienvenue,’ 3 v. ? 
jmblished in score in Stainer’s Dufay, p. 50. 

E. V. d. 8. 

ACOUSTICS, the science of hearing, com^ 
raonly includes all that relates to the physical 
basis of sound on which the art of music rests. 

Nature of Sound. — Almost all the sounds 
with which we are concerned in music have a 
definite and steady pitch. The side-drum, the 
castanets, and one or two otlier instruments, 
produce mere noises without pitch, as is seen by 
the fact that no attempt is made to tune them 
to the rest of the orchestra ; but such instru- 
ments are of less importance than those which 
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^ rapable of giving something more than 
mere rhythm. 

Very little observation is necessary to show 
that sound is always caused by the vibration 
of something or other. If a tuning-fork is 
made to give out a sound it can often be seen 
to be in a state of vibration by the hazy appear- 
ance of the prongs ; and even though the 
vibrations are too small to be visible they may 
be felt by touching the fork with the finger. 
If the pressure of the finger is so great as to 
stop the vibrations the sound also stops. 
Similar evidence that there is never sound with- 
out vibration can be obtained from many 
musical instruments, — some part of the in- 
struments will be soon or felt to be in vibration 
so long as sound is being emitted. 

Moreover, it will be noticed that the loudness 
of the sound is connected with the amplitude 
of the vibrations, — the greater the amplitude 
the louder the resulting sound for a given pitch. 

I’hat the medium by whirh the sound is 
(tarried from the vibrating body to the ear is in 
most eases the air, is seen by the old experi- 
ment of placing an alarum clock or electric bell 
under the receiver of an air-pump and pumping 
out the air. The sound grows fainter as the 
air is removed. It ( aniKH be made to die away 
altogether, for air is not the only medium that 
will convey sound. The h(‘ll nmst be sup- 
ported on something, and the support will 
(iarry some of the sound to the air-pump or 
bell-jar and so to the external air. The result 
of the experiment is more striking if the bell is 
supported by sonu' material that (‘onducts 
vibration badly, such as indiarubber cords ora 
pad of soft felt. 

The pitch of a ikHc is easily proved to be de- 
pendent on the rate at which the body vibrates. 
Hold a card against the teeth of a rotating cog- 
wheel, and if the wheel is rotating fast enough 
the ta])H of the card on the cogs will blend into 
a note of recognisable pitch. Turn the wheel 
faster — that is, produce more taps per second 
— and the pitch rises. 

A still simpler experiment is to run the 
thumb-nail along a ])iecc of ribbed silk ribbon. 
A note is produced by the taps of the nail on 
the ribs, and the faster the thumb is drawn 
over the silk the higher will be the pitch of the 
note. 

ISOCHRONISM OF SOTJND VIBRATIONS. — In the 
case of every musical instrument the vibrations 
that give rise to the sound are due to the elas- 
ticity of some part of the instrument or of the 
air contained in it. Take the simple case of a 
harp string. Pull the string aside and it is felt 
to resist the displacement with a force that 
is greater the greater the displacement, and 
whatever the direction of the displacement the 
force is such as to tend to restore the string to 
the position in which it is in equilibrium. If 
the string is drawn aside and let go, it will 
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oscillate about it^ equilibrium position until the 
energy that was given to it by the finger ia 
dissipated in the form of sound or wasted by 
friction. 

In the case of every elastic body the force 
that resists a displacement is proportional to 
the amount of displacement, provided the dis- 
placement does not exceed a certain limit that 
depends on the shape, size and material of the 
body. Thus to stretch an elastic cord two- 
tenths of an inch retpiires just double the force 
reejuired to stretch it oue-tenth. 

This law, when applied to solid bodies, is 
known as Hooke’s Law, and is the fundamental 
fact in the theory of elasticity, 

Hooke's Law leads, by a liiui of argument 
that cannot he given hearts to the result that if 
an elasiii*, body vibrates in eonse(iuence of its 
elasticity, the vibrations will be isochronous; 
that is to say, th<^ time oecii])ied by a single 
vibration will be the same, whatever the ampli- 
tude of the vibration, or the number of vibra- 
tions per Hoeond will hv, the same whatever the 
extent of the vibrations. 

The oscillations of a pendulum alTord a 
familiar instance of isochronism. A j)endulum 
of the ])n)])er length will beat seconds indo* 
pendcntly of the ext(‘nt of the oscillation, pro- 
vided that extent he not very great. The 
vibrations are, in this case, not due to elas- 
ticity, but the law connecting the restoring 
force and the dis})la(‘ement is the same. 

The ap])lication of this law of isochronism 
of elastic vibrations to music, leads to the im- 
portant result that the ])itch of the note given 
by a inusical instrument does not depend on 
the loudness of the note. Had the laws of 
elasticity been different, music in its present 
form would have been irnjx'ssible, for every 
variation in the loudness of a note would have 
been accompanied by a variation iii its pitch. 

Si.Mi’LK Harmonic Vibrations. — The pen- 
dulum vibration is typical of the simplest, but 
not the only p<ajsihle form of vibration of an 
elastic body, and is called a Simple Harmonio 
Vibration. 



Fig. 1. 


In order to obtain an idea of the nature 
of the motion, imagine a point P moving 
with uniform velocity in a circle. Drop a 
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perpendicular from P on any diameter AB and 
N the foot of the perpendicular will describe 
Harmonic vibrations along the line AB. 

It is obvious that if P moves uniformly, N 
will be momentarily at rest when it is at A or 
B, that it will have its greatest velocity as it 
passes through 0, and that, at intermediate 
points, it will have intermediate velocities. 

A graphic representation of harmonic motion 
is given by the curve (Fig. 2) called tbe Sine 
Curve. 



By moans of this curve the displacement of a 
vibrating point at any moment is shown. Let 
distances measured to the right from O repre- 
sent time — say 1 unit repreaeiits 1 second. 
Then to find the displacement, say 3 seconds 
after the vibrations started, measure a dis- 
tance 3 units to the right from O, and at the 
point A thus reached draw a perpendicular. 
The distance AB along this perpendicular from 
the base lino to the point whore it cuts tho 
curve is the displacement, which is to one side 
or the other of the equilibrium position accord- 
ing as B is above or below A. 

The limits of this article preclude any lengthy 
account of tho mode of propagation of sound 
through the air, and a brief descrij)tion must 
sufhoe. When the prong of a tuning-fork is 
moving outwards it condenses the air on its 
face, and this condensation proceeds to travel 
outwards from tho fork. Before tho condensa- 
tion has travelled far the prong of the fork has 
passed the outward end of its swing, and is 
moving inwards. This rarefies the air near it, 
and the rarefaction travels outwards in the 
rear of the condensation. This process is con- 
tinued, and we have a series of waves of con- 
densation and rarefaction travelling away from 
the fork. The air does not travel along bodily 
with tho waves, but any given particle of air 
over which the train of waves is passing oscil- 
lates backwards and forw^ards in the direc- 
tion in which the w'aves are travelling. The 
oscillations are duo to the elasticity of the air, 
and are isochronous. A complete wave in- 
cludes one region of condensation and one 
region of rarefaction, and during the time taken 
by the particle to make one complete oscillation 
one cumplote w^ave will pass over it. When 
the particle is moving in the same direction as 
the train of waves it is in a region of condensa- 
tion, and when it is moving in the opposite 
direction it is in a region of rarefaction. When 
it is at an end of its swing, and so is moment- 
arily at rest, it is at a place where condensation 


changes to rarefaction, and 80 the air has its 
normal density. 

Velocity of Sound. — As the vibrations are 
isochronous, and one complete wave passes in 
i the time of one complete oscillation, it follows 
' that waves of the same length will travel with 
the same velocity w’hatever their intensity ; 
and as, moreover, the f>eriod of oscillation de- 
l>end8 only on the elasticity and density of the 
air, and not on the length of the waves, waves 
of every length will travel wdth the same 
velocity. Since waves of all lengths travel 
with tho same velocity, though different vibrat- 
ing bodies may be giving them out in very 
different numbers per second, it follows that 
the distance travelled by a wave in one second 
will contain as many waves as the body per- 
forms vibrations per second. If n is this 
number and I is the length of one wave, then 
j 7il will be the distance travelled by the waves 
in one second, which is the measure of the 
' velocity, so that v — iil. 

Further, it follows that the greater the vibra- 
tion number, or, in other words, the higher the 
pitch of the note the shorter will be tho waves 
in air. The notes in common use in music 
have wave-lengths varying from about 40 feet 
to 3 inches. 

The mathematical investigation of the rela- 
tion between the velocity of sound in a gas 
and the density and elasticity of tho gas shows 
that if the ratio of the pressure to the density 
remains the same tho velocity w'ill l)e constant. 
Hence a rise of tho barometer will not affect tho 
velocity of sound, because the increase t)f 
pressure increases tho density in the same 
ratio ; but a rise of temperature will increase 
the velocity, for it will rarefy the gas without 
altering the pressure. 

Tho earlier measurements of tho velocity of 
sound in air were made by tiring a cannon and 
noticing tho time tho sound took to travel over 
a measured distance, making any necessary 
corrections for wind or for variations of tem- 
perature. 

The velocity is found to be about 1000 feet 
))er second at a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, 
and to increase by about one foot i)cr second 
per degree rise of temperature at ordinary 
temperatures. 

The velocity in different gases at the same 
temperature is roughly inversely proportional 
t to the square root of the density. Thus in 
hydrogen, which has a density rather more than 
I one-sixteenth that of air, the velocity of sound 
I is about four times greater. (This law, how- 
I ever, is by no means accurately followed. For 
reasons that cannot be given here the ratio of 
the specific heats of a gas affects its adiabatic 
elasticity, which is the elasticity concerned in 
the propagation of sound, and this ratio varies 
considerably for different gases.) 

The velocity of waves of condensation and 
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^refaction in solids and liquids is greater than 
In gases. The greater density <>f such bodies 
tends to lower the velocity, hut this is more 
than compensated by the very great forces 
developed by their compression. The vclo<‘ity 
of sound in water is 1435 feet per second, in 
iron it is 6030, and in glass 5438. 

Reflection of Sotnd. — S ound-waves are 
capable of reflection in the same way as light- 
waves, and according to the same laws. Most 
echoes are due to waves striking a surface norm- 
ally, and suffering reflection along the line of 
incidence ; though an echo is sometimes pro- 
duced by several oblique reflections. 

Sound-waves diverging from a point may in 
certain circumstances l>e reflected from a 
curved surface in such a way as to come 
together again at a focus. If a watch is placed 
at the principal focus A of a large concave 
spherical mirror — that is, at a point half-way 
between the centre of the sphere of which the 
mirror forms a part, and the centre of the 
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surface of the mirror — the sound rays diverg- 
ing from the watch and striking the mirror will 
be reflected off in a beam of i)arallel rays. If 
this beam is received on a second similar mirror 
it will bo collected together at the principal 
focus 13, so that an car placed at the focus 
would hear the ticking of the watch, whilst a 
little way from the focus the ticking would be 
quite inaudible. Reflection of this kind .some- 
times takes place in large buildings. Curved 
parts of the walls take the place of the spherical 
mirrors, and a whisper at one focus may be 
heard distinctly at the other. 

Sound Shadow.s. — Solid obstacles ca.st 
sound shadows in the same way as they cast 
light shadows ; but there is a practical differ- 
ence, resulting from the great difference be- 
tween the len^h of sound-waves and of light- 
waves. An obstacle gives a well-defined 
shadow only when it is a considerable number 
of wave-lengths in diameter. Light-waves are 
about a fifty-thousandth of an inch long, so 
that very small objects give clear shadows. 
The waves of sound may be of any length up 
to about 40 feet, so that except for very high 
notea a large object is needed to give a well- 
defined shadow. A house or a haystack is 
capable of giving a shadow of the scream of 
birds. 

Quality of Musical Notes. — We have seen 


that the loudness of a musical note do})end8 on 
the amplitudes of the vibrations that give rise 
to it, and that the pitch of the note is fixed by 
the number of vibrations that reach the ear 
per second. A third oharactt*ristio of a note, 
its quality, has not yet bi^en mentioned. 

quality is meant that feature by which 
the note of one instrument can be distinguished 
from that of another, though of the same pitch. 
Fig. 2 is a graphic representation of one form 
of wave motion in air, the ordinates of the curve 
showing the displacement of the particles of 
air at a given instant. The waves may be 
varied in three w^ays only. They may l)e 
altered in length, which will correspond to ar 
alteration in the pitch of the note. They 
may be altt^red in the height of the crests 
and the depth of the troughs, which will give 
an alteration in the lomlness of the note. 
Lastly, they may be altered in shape. It is 
essential that if a musical note is to continue 
unchanged oaeh wave inu.st be like its fellows 
in every respect, but with this limitation, the 
waves may be of any shape. Tlu^y need not be 
smooth and symmetrical as in Fig. 2, but may 
have one side steeper than the other, or may 
have sharj) bends, or may vary in many other 
ways. It ha.s long been assumed that it is the 
shape of the wave that determines the quality 
of the note, but Helmlufit/. was the first to give 
a definite theory of the nature of the relation 
between shape and quality. Before stating his 
theory some preliminary exi)lanation is needed. 
Suppose a note and its octavo are sounded at 
the same time, and that ca(4i is of the special 
quality corresjmnding to a simple harmonic 
vibration. The higher note will have half the 
wave-length of the lower, and the displace- 
ments due to the two separately are represented 
by the two sine curves in Fig. 4. Now an air 
])article cannot have two different displace- 
ments at the same moment, and both theory 
and experiment show that the actual displace- 
ments can be shown by a curve passing through 
the ends of ordinates obtained by taking at any 
point along the base line the algebraic sum of 
the ordinates of the two sine curves ; that is, 
adding them if tliey are on the same side of the 
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base line, subtracting the smaller from the 
greater if they are on opposite sides, and draw- 
ing the resulting ordinate on the same side of 
the base, as the greater of the two components. 

The curve thus obtained (the dotted line in 
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the figure) in not symmetrical, and it is evident ' 
that a great variety of curves can Ije obtained 
by an extension of the method. The octave 
curve could bo changed in amplitude or it 
could bo moved to the right or left by any 
amount, thus changing what is called the 
relative phase of the two curves. Further, wo 
might compound with the lower note some • 
other note than the octave, or we might super- i 
pose in a similar way more than two notes. ; 
Fourier’s Theorem states that any curve what- ; 
ever can bo built up in this way from sine : 
curves, provided it is periodic, or consists of ; 
waves all of the same shape and size, and pro- i 
vided it has not anywhere an ordinate of | 
infinite length — a limitation that does not con- 
cern us in acoustics. If the length of one i 
complete wave of the curve to bo built up or j 
analysed is rc{)resento(l by 1, the components 
required will have wave-lengths, J, i. and 
so on. It may be necessary to take a large 
number of sucli components — even an infinite 
number if there are shar[> corners in the curve 
--ami some monil>ers of the series may be 
missing, but it w'ill never be necessary to go 
outside the series, and if the amplitudes and 
relative phases of the components are properly 
chosen any ()eriodic curve can bo so built uj). 

Now most of the notes used in music can be 
recognised by a trained ear as not being simj)le, 
but made up of a number of constituents of 
different pitches and intensities. What then 
is the particular kind of vibration that results 
in a pure tone unmi.xed with any others ? 
Ohm’s l^aw states that a simple harmonic 
vibration is the only form of vibration that 
gives the sensation of a pure tone w itlujut any 
admixture of other tones, and thus we are able | 
to draw a very important conclusion from i 
Fourier’s Law. The ear analyses a complex j 
note in exactly the same way as Fourier | 
analyses a complex curve. i 

Thk IIarmonkj Skhiks. — A ny musical note | 
can, w'ith suitable training and suitable appli- i 
aucoa, be shown to bo made up of one or more ! 
of a series of pure tones, whose vibration ; 
numbers are in the rath) of the numbers 1, I 


2, 3, 4, etc. 
each otiier are 
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Tones bearing this relation to 
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Helmholtz w'ent a step farther, and stated 
that the relative phase of the constituent har- 
monica does not affect the quality of the re- 
sultant sound, and that all we are concerned 
with is the number, amplitude and position in 
the aeries of the constituents. If, for instance, 
the two constituent curves in Fig. 4 are placed 
in several different positions with reference to 
each other, keeping always the same base line 
for both, It will found that the resultant 


curves vary much in shape ; but according to 
Helmholtz the corresponding notes will sound 
alike. The quality of the note will be com- 
pletely defined by the amplitude of the two 
constituents, without reference to their phases. 

Doubt has l>oen cast on Helmholtz’s theory 
by some distinguished j>hysiciHts, but it appears 
to be in the main correct. If difference of 
phase has any effect it is probably small. 

Pure tones are little used in music. They 
are colourless and uninteresting, and for 
rc'asons that will be stated later are unsatisfy- 
ing in harmonic combinations. Wide stopped 
organ pipes give nearly pure tones, but reed 
pipes and all orchestral instruments have 
strong harmonics. In the case of the smootht^r 
I toned instruments such as flutes and horns, the 
lower harmonics are the more prominent, 
i whilst with instruments that give more incisive 
j tones such as violins and hautboys, the pro- 
minent harmonics extend higher in the series. 

As we shall frequently have occasion to refer 
to the harmonic; series it will be convenient to 
give it here e.\ pressed in musical notation, 

; taking (' as the fundamental. The numbers 
I above the notes arc in the ratios of the vihru- 
i lion numbers of the notes. The seventh and 
! the elev'cnth of the series are enclosed in 
brackets, as they cannot he (correctly repre- 
sented by any notes in the scale. The seventh 
is Hatter than and the eleventh is about 
half-way between F and Fj5 on the tempered 
scale. The scries extends upwards indefinitely, 
hut the higher members are generally faint. 

The construction of scales is treated of else- 
where, and it is sufficient to note lioro that the 
vibration ratio of any interval in the true 
diatonic scale can be obtained from this table. 
Thus the major second, C to D, is 8:9; the 
minor second, D to K, is 9 : 10 ; the major 
third, 4:5; and so on. These intervals are 
of course modified in the system of tuning by 
equal temperament, where the octave is divided 
into twelve equal semitones the vibration ratio 
of each of W'hich is 1^2 : 1, or about 89 : 84. 
Here there is no distinction between major and 
minor seconds, and all the intervals W’ith the 
exception of the octave differ more or less from 
the ratios given in the diagram. 

Writers on Acoustics are not always in agree- 
ment as to the use of the term harmonic and 
certain related terms. It will conduce to 
clearness if it is stated in w'hat sense the terms 
are most commonly used in scientific treatises. 

A series of tones whose frequencies are in the 
ratio 1:2: .3, etc., is called a harmonic series^ 
as has been mentioned above. The separate 
tones of the series are referred to as harmonics. 
The lowest tone of the series is called the first 
harrnoniCy or the fundamental or prime tone. 
The tone an octave above this is called the 
second harmonic ^ and so on. (It is to be noted 
that what is here called the second harmonic 
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is not infrequently called the first harmonic, 
especially in works on other subjects than 
Acoustics.) 

The term partial is also often applied to the 
terms of the harmonic series, more particularly 
when we are speaking of the constituents of a 
complex note. As in the case of harmonics the 
lowest term of the series is spoken of as the 
first partial. 

The term overtone is used to signify any one 
of the separate notes — other than the lowest 
note possible — that can be produced from an 
instrument by appropriate variation in the 
method of production. 

In strict scientific language note is used only 
to signify the complex sound consisting of a 
fundamental with its retinue of harmonics, 
whilst tone signifies the sound arising from a 
simple harmonic vibration with no accompany- 
ing harmonics. In this sense a note consists of 
tones which fall in the harmonic series. In 
oases where no ambiguity can arise the dis- 
tinction between note and tone is not always 
observed. 

Bkats. — When two tones of the same pitch 
are sounded together it may hap])en at some 
point that the crests of one train of waves 
coincide with the hollows of the other train. 
From what has been said above about the com- 
position of vibrations it is clear that at this 
point the two trains will neutralise each other 
if they are of equal amplitude, and there will 
be silence. 

Strike a tuning-fork, hold it to the ear, and 
turn it round slowly. It will be found that in 
one revolution there will be four points of 
maximum intensity, separated by four points 
of silence. Each (*f the prongs is giving off its 
own train of waves. At the points of maxi- 
mum loudness the crests of the two trains fall 
together, and the sound from one prong is re- 
inforced by that from the other. At the points 
of silence the two trains neutralise each other. 
That this is really so is easily proved by slip- 
ping a paper tube over one prong without 
touching it, when it will be found there are no 
points of silence. 

Suppose, next, that the two tones have 
nearly but not quite the same pitch. Let one 
have for instance the vibration number 100, 
and the other 102. Then in the apace that 
sound travels in one second are comprised 100 
waves of one train, and 102 of the other. If 
the crest of the first wave in one train coincides 
with the first crest of the other, the waves will 
reinforce each other at that point. Similarly, 
the 50th crest of one train will coincide with 
the 51st of the other, and the 100th of one with 
the 102nd of the other, so that, at these points 
each sound will intensify the other. 

At the 25th crest of the one train we shall, 
nowever, have a hollow of the other train, and 
similarly, at the 75th crest, so that at these 


two points the sounds will neutralise one 
another to an extent depending on the relative 
amplitudes of the two sets of waves. As the 
two trains of waves are travelling with the 
same velocity these maxima and minima of 
sound will pass a stationary listener, who will 
consequently hear the sound rise and fall in 
intensity twice in each second. These alter- 
nations of intensity are called beats^ and it is 
clear that the number of beats per second is 
the difference between the vibration numbers 
of the two tones. As the tones approach each 
other in pitch the beats become slower, until, 
with perfect unison, they disappear, which fact 
affords a ready means of judging of the accur- 
acy of the tuning of two notes to each other. 

Stationary Vibrations. — Next consider 
the^ case of a train of waves striking a flat sur- 
face at right angles. They will bo reflected, 
and the incident and reflected trains will inter- 
fere. I^et the full curve in Fig. 6 represent the 
po.sition of the incident train at a given 



moment : then the dotted curve will represent 
the reflected curve at that moment : for, re- 
membering that the actual displacements of 
the air-particles are along the lino CO, it is 
clear there can never be any displacement at O, 
and hence the reflected curve must be in such 
a position that at O it always compounds with 
the incident curve so as to give no displace- 
ment. It will now be found that there is a 
series of other points A, B, C, etc., half a wave- 
length apart, where there is also no displace- 
ment at any time ; and we have what is known 
as a stationary wave (Fig. fl). 


H G F E 



Fig. 6. 

At the points O, A, B, etc., there are changes 
in the pressure of the air but no motion ; 
whilst at the points halt -way between there i« 
motion but no change of pressure If one end 
of an indianibber tube is placed in the ear, 
and the other end moved along the line OD 
which passes through the source of the sound, 
and is at right angles to the reflecting surface, 
sound will be heard at the points O, A, B, etc., 
because at these points the changes of pressure 
cause waves to run down the tube to the ear ; 
whilst at the points half-way between there 
will be silence, as at these points the air merely 
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flows backwards and forwards across the end 
of the tube. This gives us a means of measur- 
ing the wave-length of any given note, as the 
points of silence are exactly half a wave-length 
apart, and since wo have seen that v ~nl where 
V is the known velocity of sound, we can cal- 
culate n the vibration number of the note. 
The method works well for high notes, but it 
is better then to use a sensitive flame as a 
detector instead of a tul>o loarling to the ear. 
With low notes reflections from walls and sur- 
rounding objects cause complications, and it is 
necessary to confine the sound in a tube. 

Resonance. — A special case of stationary 
vibration is that of a resonator, which consists 
of a hollow body of any sha{)e communicating 
with the outer air by a small aperture. It is 
possible by blowing across the mouth of a 
resonator to caiise the enclosed air to vibrate 
and give out a definite note. The pitch of the 
note depends only on the volume of the con- 
tained air and the area of the opening, and not 
on the shape of the body or of the opening, 
provided neither is very elongated ; nor on 
the position of the opening. The ])ik!h can bo 
raised by increasing the size of the opening or 
by diminishing the volume of the contained 
air. A narrow-necked bottle will serve as a 
resonator. Blow a(;ross the neck and a note 
is given out. Pour in some water so as to 
diminish the volume and the pitch rises. 
Cover part of the opening with a card aiul the 
pitch falls. Tilt the partly tilled bottle in 
various directions so as to change the shape of 
the cavity without changing its volume, and 
the pitch remains unaltered. Instead of rais- 
ing the pitch by enlarging a single opening we 
may obt^vin the same result by making addi- 
tional openings. The instrument called the 
ocarina is an instance of a simple resonator. 
The shape of the instrument has no effect on 
the pitch of the note, neither has the position 
of the holes. If the holes bo uncovered one nt 
a time it will be found that holes of the same 
size give the same rise of pitch wherever they 
are situated, and the scale is obtained merely 
by increasing the connexion between the in- 
ternal and external air. The resonator has 
the property of taking up and intensifying its 
own proper tone when sounded by some other 
instrument, and thus servos as a sensitive 
detector of the existence of that tone in the 
surrounding air. Helmholtz made use of this 
property in his investigations on the quality of 
complex notes. A series of resonators was 
used, tuned to the harmonics of the note to be 
investigated, and each had a short narrow neck 
that could be inserted into the ear. If a given 
harmonic was present in the complex note the 
corresponding resonator intensified it whilst 
excluding all others, thus enabling Helmholtz 
to carry out experimentally Fourier’s analysis 
of complex vibrations, and to determine what 


harmonics are present in a given note. The 
addition of a resonance box to a tuning-fork 
has the effect of making the note emitted 
nearly a pure tone. The note of the fork alone 
is not generally a pure tone, the octave in par 
tioular being sometimes so strong as to over 
shadow the fundamental if the handle of the 
vibrating fork is merely pressed against the 
table and the amplitude is great. A resonance 
box of the proper pitch augments only the 
fundamental, leaving the higher tones of the 
fork so weak that the note emitted is practically 
j)ure. 

Organ Pipes. — Organ pipes be4ir some re- 
semblance to re8onat<jr8, but the points of 
difference make it necessary to treat them 
separately. Consider first the stationary 
vibrations in a pipe 8topj)ed at one end. The 
stopped end must of necessity be a node or 
point of no motion of the air. The open end 
must be a point of minimum change of ])res8- 
ure and therefore of maximum motion. 
Hence, since a point of maximum motion in a 
stationary wave is a quarter of a wave-length 
from the nearest node a closed pipe is one 
quarter the length of the waves it emits when 
giving its fundamental or lowest possible note. 
This is not quite correct, for the point of maxi- 
mum motion is not strictly at the end of the 
pipe, but a little beyond it. In all that follows 
the pipe must be regarded as lengthened at an 
open end by an amount that depends on the 
size and shape of tlio opening. For a circular 
pipe with thin walls the correction is about 
three-fifths of the radius. 

The conditions regarding the ends would be 
equally well satisfied if we were to take the 
closed end as a node and the o])en end as being, 
not the centre of the next vibrating segment, 
but the centre of the next but one, say O and 
F, in Fig. 6. In order to secure this, the wave 
length must be shortened to one-third of what 
it was in the former case, and the pipe will then 
contain J of a wave. The vibration number 
will be three times what it was before, and 
hence the pitch will be a twelfth higher. The 
pipe will now^ contain two nodes, one at the 
closed end and the other one-third of the way 
down from the open end. Similarly, it may 
have 3, 4 or more nodes and corresponding 
vibration numbers 5, 7, etc. times that of the 
fundamental. Thus the series of notes that 
a closed pipe is capable of giving have vibration 
numbers in the ratios of the numbers 1, 3, 5, 
7, etc. 

An open pipe must have the centre of a seg- 
ment at each end. The longest wave that 
fulfils this condition is that which is double the 
length of the pipe, so that E and F of Fig. 6 
fall at the ends, and the node A at the middle. 
Since then a stopped pipe, w’hen sounding its 
fundamental, emits a note of wave-length 4 
times its own length, and an open pipe one of 
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orjiy twice its own length, it follows that if the 
pipes are of the same length the open one will 
sound an octave higher than the closed one. 
For the first overtone of an open pipe must 
reduce the length of the stationary waves until 
the length EG is equal to the pipe length. The 
pipe now contains two nodes, and the wave- 
length is half what it was for the fundamental, 
so that the vibration number is doubled and 
the note is an octave higher. Similarly, w'o 
can show that the pipe can give notes whose 
vibration numbers are 3, 4, 5, etc. times that 
of the fundamental. The fact that a correc- 
tion is needed for the open end of a pipe docs 
not affect the harmonic relations of the over- 
tones to each other, provided the correction is 
the same for all the notes. This is the case 
only if the pipe is narrow. An open pipe of 
wide bore may depart widely from the har- 
monic series of overtones. The series of over- 
tones that can be produced from a pipe or other 
musical instrument must not bo confounded 
with the harmonic series spoken of above in 
connexion with the theories of P'ourier and 
Helmholtz. The overtones of an instrument 
are not necessarily harmojiics of the funda- 
mental. Most wind instruments are designed 
with a view to securing overtones that fall ap- 
proximately in the harmonic series ; but, as 
has just been said, the wider organ pi])e8 
diverge from the serieis, whilst drums, bells, 
etc., do not even approximate to it in the rela- 
tions of their overtones to each other. 

The complex note given by suoli an instru- 
ment as a bell will be made up of these in- 
harmonic constituents. 8ince Fourier's Law 
is of universal application it must be possible t 
to express the note as the sum of terms selected 
from the harmonic series, but they will gener- 
ally be terms very high in the series, and not 
harmonic overtones of the lowest tone tlie bell 
is capable of producing, but of some other tone 
which may either be altogether absent or too 
low to be within the range of hearing. It 
should also be noted that the several overtones 
of such an instrument as a bell are not separ- 
ately simple harmonic vibrations. 

Other Wind Instruments. — The flute is an 
open pipe, and hence has the complete series 
of overtones with vibration numbers in the 
ratios of the numbers 1 , 2, 3, 4, etc. By means 
of the holes the tube can be shortened, and the 
pitch altered so as to give the notes inter- 
mediate between the natural overtones. If 
the holes were as great in diameter as the bore 
of the tube they would reduce the effective 
length of tube to the length between the 
mouthpiece and the highest hole left open, and 
their distances from the mouthpiece would be 
inversely proportional to the vibration num- 
bers of the notes given out. It is, for several 
reasons, not practicable nor desirable to make 
the holes so large, and the flute must be re- 


garded as of the nature of a resonator with 
several openings. Uncovering a particular 
hole has in part the effect of shortening the 
tube, and in part the effect of enlarging the 
opening of the flute regarded as a resonator. 
The nearer a hole is to the mouthpiece the 
higher is the pib'h of the corresponding note ; 
and the larger the hole the higher the note, so 
that if it is desired for any niechanical reason 
to alter the }) 08 ition of a hole the j)itch can be 
corrected within moderate limits by making 
a suitable change in its size. An open hole 
prevents the formation of a node in its neigh- 
bourhood, but favours the formation of a 
vibrating segment. The complicated Angering 
of some of the highest notes is an application 
of this fact to the production of certain high 
harmonics. The lioles near the points where 
nodes are situated in the particular form of 
vibration required are closed, whilst the holes 
near the vibrating segments are left open. 

The clarinet, like many flutes, has a cylin- 
drical bore, but differs from the flute in giving 
only the odd overtones, so that the first over- 
tone is a twelfth above the fundamental. The 
mouthpiece is to be regarded as a closed end, 
but in other resj)ects what has been said of the 
flute ap])lio8 equally to the clarinet. 

A conical tube closed at the narrow end has 
the same fundauicntal as an open cylindrical 
j)ipe of the same length, and gives the complete 
series of harmonic overtones. The hautboy 
and bassoon have conical tubes, and as the reed 
end is to be regarded as closed tliey, like the 
flute, rise an octave when tJie pressure of the 
wind is increased. 

All the brass instruments used in the orches- 
tra give the full series of harmonic overtones. 
The shape of the tube is in most cases neither 
cylindrical nor coni(‘al, but of a shape that has 
been found by experience to give overtones 
that are correctly in tune with each other 
The shaY>e8 of the mouthpiece and of the bell 
have an effect on the quality of the note 
emitted. A shallow cup-shaped mouthpiece 
and a small bell tend to make the tone ‘ brassy,* 
as in the trombone and trumpet, whilst a 
deep conical mouthpiece and a wid? -spreading 
bell give a smooth tone, as in the case of the 
horn. 

A narrow bore favours the production of the 
higher overtones, and conversely. The instru- 
ments of the Saxhorn class have a relatively 
wide bore, and consequently the fundamental 
is easily produced and of good quality. The 
bore of the horn is very narrow, and hence, 
though it is almost impossible to produce the 
fundamental, a competent performer can pro- 
duce the overtones up to the sixteenth or even 
higher. 

If a tube has a constriction at some point the 
pitch of the note emitted will be lowered when 
the constriction is near the centre of a vibrating 
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segment* and raised when it is near a node. 
Consequently, bruises in the side of a brass 
instrument will put the notes more or less out 
of tune with each other, some notes being 
sharpened, and others flattened, according to 
the position of the nodes relatively to the 
bruise. The effect is very slight unless the 
indentation is deep. 

Transversr Vibrations : Strings. — 
Hitherto we have considered only waves and 
vibrations in air, where the vibrations of a 
particle of air are longitudinal, that is, in the 
direction of the line along which the sound is 
travelling. In solid bodies, of which stretched 
strings are the moat important for our present 
purpose, longitudinal vibrations are possible, 
though little used in music. If a resined finger 
is rubbed lengthways along the string of a 
pianoforte, a 'high screaming note will be 
emitted, which is due to stationary longitudinal 
vibrations of the string. In the more usual 
mode of vibration of strings each piece of the 
string moves transversely to its length, and 
there is no longitudinal motion. Progressive 
waves can travel along strings, as is easily 
shown by hanging a long indiarubber tube or 
cord from the (joiling, and giving the lower end 
a sharp jerk sideways. A wave will bo seen to 
travel up the string, and be roflooted from the 
fixed point at the top. If a tube i.s used, it 
may be filled with sand or water which, by 
increasing the inertia of the tube, will reduce 
the velocity of the wave, just as we saw that in 
the case of a gas the greater the density of a 
gas, and consequently the greater its inertia, 
the less will be the velocity of waves in that 
gas. If the cord is stretched more tightly the 
force required to draw it aside at any point is 
increased. Consequently the part displaced 
flies back more rapidly and the wave travels 
with greater velocity. Progressive waves 
travelling along a string and reflected from the 
end give rise to stationary waves with nodes 
and segments exactly as described above for 
air- waves reflected from a wall ; and the period 
of a stationary vibration is the time taken by 
one complete wave to travel over a given point 
of the string, or the time a wave takes to travel 
over twice the length of one of the segments. 
A string as used for producing musical notes is 
stretched between two fixed pegs, or over two 
bridges, and vibrates transversely. The laws 
oonneoting the period of vibration with the 
length, tension and mass of the string can be 
determined experimentally by means of the 
monoohord. This consists of a string stretched 
over a sounding box. One end of the string is 
fixed, and the other passes over a pulley and 
supports a weight that can be varied so as to 
give any required tension A movable bridge 
is placed under the string, so that the length 
of the vibrating section can be altered It will 
be found that if the length is reduced to one- 


half, the note rises an octave, if to one-third it 
rises a twelfth, and so on ; whence it follows 
that the vibration number is inversely propor- 
tional to the length, or the period of vibration 
is directly proportional to the length In 
order to raise the pitch an octave by altering 
tiie tension it will be found that the weight 
must be made four times greater, and to raise 
the pitch a twelfth it must be made nine times 
greater ; hence the vibration number is pro- 
portional to the square root of the tension. 
Similarly, by using strings of the same length 
and tension but of different weights it will be 
found that the vibration number varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. 

All three methods of altering the pitch of a 
note are illustrated by tlie violin. It is desir- 
able, both for mechanical and musical reasons, 
that the tensions of the strings should not be 
greatly different from each other ; and hence 
the lower strings are thicker than tlie higher 
ones, in order to lower the pitch whilst retain- 
ing a sufficient tension. The G string is 
wra})ped with wire so as to get sufficient 
density without impairing the flexibility. If 
all three strings were of the same density the 
ratio of the tensions of the G and E would he 
04 to 729, as the vibration numbers are in the 
ratio 8 to 27, and the lower strings w'ould then 
be so loosely stretched as to give a very feeble 
tone of poor quality. The tuning of a string 
Is effected by adjusting its tension, and the 
production of the notes other than the open 
note by j)ressing the string down on the finger- 
board and so altering its length. 

When a string gives out its fundamental 
alone it vibrates as a whole without nodes 
between the fixed ends, but it is possible for it 
to vibrate with one, two, or more nodes, and 
so to produce a series of overtones. If there is 
only one node it will be situated at tlie middle 
of the string, and the note will be an octave 
higher than the fundamental. This follows 
from the statement made above, that the 
vibration number is inversely proportional to 
the length ; for a node is a point of no motion, 
and might be fixed without altering the mode 
of vibration, so that a string with a node in the 
middle is practically equivalent to two strings 
of half the length and hence an octave higher 
in pitch. The sections of string on the oppo- 
site sides of a node are always displaced in 
opposite directions. If, for instance, that on 
the right is arched upwards that on the left 
will be bent downwards, and vice versa. If the 
two sections have the same period, this state 
of affairs once established will persist, and the 
node will remain at rest ; but a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that a single node cannot 
be elsewhere than at the middle of the string, 
for if it were, the two sections would have 
different periods, and though at one moment 
they might be in opposite phases of vibration 
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^hey could not remain so. A time would come 
when they would be moving in the same direc- 
tion, and the point separating them would be 
compelled to move with them and so could not 
bo a node. Thus it follows that whatever 
the number of nodes they must be so situated 
as to divide the string into sections of equal 
length. 

Henoe, since any number of nodes is possible, 
it is easily seen that the notes that can be pro- 
duced fr<3m a string of given length will have 
vibration numbers in the ratio of the numbers 
1, 2, 3, etc., or the harmonic series. 

Overtones are sometimes produced on the 
violin by touching the string gently at an 
aliquot part of its length from one end, so as 
tx> induce the formation of a node at the point 
U)uched, instead of pressing the string dowui 
on the finger-board. 

The note produced by a string is made up 
of the fundamental together with harmonics 
which vary according to the method and posi- 
tion of the plucking, bowing, etc. The harder 
the hammer of a })ianoforte and the nearer the 
point struck to an end of the string the more 
prominent will be the higher harmonics and 
the more tinkling will be the tone. 

Combination or Resultant Tonk.s. — It 
has been stated above that within certain 
limits the fon.o required to i)ro(hK‘e a given 
displacement in an elastic body is ])roportional 
to the displacement. In such ('ircurnstances 
if the force acting on the body varies acicording 
to the harmonic law — that is, is |)roi)ortional 
to the sine of an uniformly iiuTca-sing angle — 
the displacement will also follow the harmonic 
law. 

A vibrating body A communicates vibrations 
to an elastic body B in contact with it, by 
acting on it with a force that varies periodically. 

If A vibrates harmonically the forces will be j 
harmonic, and if B obeys Hooke’s Law, its 
vibrations will also be harmonic. If B does 
not obey Hooke’s Law its vibrations will not 
be harmonic though they will be periodic, 
and will have the same period as the vibrations 
of A. Now small changes of volume of air 
are approximately proportional to the changes 
of pressure that cause them, and hence a 
harmonically vibrating body will set up ap- 
proximately harmonic vibrations in the air if 
the vibrations are small. When, hoAvever, the 
periodic forces acting on air are large this is 
no longer the case. The condensation is no 
longer proportional to the increase of pressure 
above the normal, and therefore a body that 
is itself vibrating harmonically may cause 
vibrations in the air that are not harmonic. 
The vibrations will be periodic, and therefore 
can be expressed as the sum of a series of 
harmonic constituents, the overtones being 
more conspicuous the greater the amplitude 
of the vibrations. Thus we have the result 


that when a body that executes nearly simple 
harmonic vibrations communicates its vibra- 
tions to the air, the sound produced may bo 
a complex note when it is very loud, and will 
gradually alter in quality as it dies away, 
becoming more and more nearly a pur© tone, 
Harmtjnics ftirmod in this w'ay are very faint 
unless the vibrations are amplified by confining 
the vibrating air in a small cavity. If a 
strongly vibrating fork is held over the mouth 
of a bottle, the octave may sometimes be 
heard. 

When two trains of simple harmonic waves 
of different periods reach such a restricted 
cavity simultaneously the amplitude of vibra- 
tion of the two, when combined, may bo 
sufficient to exceed the limits within which 
force is prop()rtif>nal to displacement. Helm- 
holtz has shown that in such circumstance*® 
there are formed ( Combination Tones, the mosw 
important of w'hich is one whose frequency is 
the difference of the frequencies of the two 
original tones, and is called the First Uifference 
Tone. There is formed also a Summation Tone 
w^ho.se frequency is the sum of the frequencies 
of the original tones. The difference and 
summation tones being real tones can form 
further difference and summation tones with 
each other and with the firiginal notes, and 
hence a large number of such combination 
tones are theoretically possible. The drum of 
the ear df)es not obey Hooke’s LawL in the 
normal state it is stretched inwards a little, 
and an iiuTcaso of pressure in the air near it 
gives a smaller displacement than an equal 
diminution of pressure gives in the opjiosito 
direction. Consequently tw'o trains of har- 
monic waves that are not of sufficient ampli- 
tude to give combination tones in the air may 
do so when they reach the ear, and it is prob- 
able that most of the combination tones heard 
are thus formed in the car. If they exist 
(Hitside the ear they will be strengthened by a 
I resonator ; if they are j)roduced by the ear a 
I resf)nator will have no effect r)n their loudness, 
j The first difference tone is heard very plainly 
when two notes are sounded together on a 
harmonium. Here the tone has a Teal exist- 
ence outside the ear, as is proved by its being 
markedly strengthened by a resonator tuned 
to it. The tone is probably produced in the 
wind chest where the air is confined to a limited 
space, and so vibrates with great amplitude,. 
Two whistles blown together give a very un- 
pleasantly loud difference tone. It is easy 
to find the pitch of the difference tone pro 
duced by two given notes as follows. Write 
down the series of harmonics for any note, 
say C, and number them 1, 2, 3, etc., from 
below upwards. These numbers will be pro- 
portional to the frequencies of the various 
note.s. Now pick out two notes of the series 
that give the interval under consideration # 
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subtract the number opposite the lower from f 
that opposite the higher, and the difference | 
will be found opposite the first difference tone ; 
of the two notes. 8u])po8o, for instance, we j 
want the difference tone of a major sixth, j 
The third and fifth tones of the series, viz. 

G and E, make this interval with each other. 
Their difference tone is found opposite 5-3 or 

2, and hence is a fifth Is^Iow the lower of the 

two notes forming a sixtli. It must be re- 
membered that on all musical instruments at i 
the present day tlie method of tuning by equal ! 
temperament is employed, so that the vibra- 
tion ratio for a sixth is not exactly 6 ; 3, and | 
therefore the difference tone is not exactly a ' 
fifth below the lower. j 

The harmonic series can be used in a similar : 
way for finding summation tones or difference ; 
tr)nos of higher order than the first. Thus, for ! 
instance, the summation tone of notes 2 and ; 

3, a fifth apart, is 5, which is a major sixth 
above the higher. It will be seen that the 
first difference tone has a frequency equal to ' 
that of the beats produced by the two tones 
that give rise to it, and it was long thought 
that it arose simply from the beats being so ^ 
rapid as to give the sensation of a definite ! 
note. This view is inconsistent with Ohm’s ' 
Law, for two harmonic vibrations when com- ; 
pounded cannot, on anal^^sis by Fourier’s i 
Method, yield anything more than was put 
into the compound vibration, and in particular 
cannot yield a harmonic vibration of the period 
of the beats. Consequently, as every con- 
stituent of a complex note corresponds with a 
harmonic vibration, there cannot be in the 
resultant note any tone with the frequency 
of the beats, unless the circumstances are 
altered by some such defect of elasticity as 
has been mentioned above. 

Consonance.— -If two pure tones sounded 
together have nearly the same pitch, their 
beats will be slow’, and will produce a not un- 
pleasing effect. As the beats increase in 
rapidity by an increase in the interval between 
the two tones the effect becomes less [)lea8ant, 
and when tliey reach about 30 a second they 
are very harsh. Beyond this point they are 
too rapid to he recognised as l)eats, and the 
unpleasantness diminishes. A difference of 
frequency of 30 betw’een the tw^o notes corre- 
sponds to a different interval at different parts 
of the st^alo. Near the middle of the range 
used in music it is about a semitone. The 
experimental fact that tw’o tones, differing in 
frequency by about 30, give the maximum 
roughness, was taken by Helmholtz as the 
basis of his physical theory of consonance. It 
must be remembered in what follows that we 
are speaking only of the harshness of a chord 
standing alone, and are not concerned with 
the art of the musician who can make the 
roughest of discords beautiful by giving it 


suitable neighbours. Nor are we considering 
the mere aesthetic beauty of a chord. Accord- 
ing to Helmholtz’s theory, the octave is a much 
better concord than the major third. Every 
one would agree that tlie octave is the smoother 
of the two, though most would regard the major 
third as more satisfying to the musical car. 

As regards the consonance of two pure tones, 
it need only be said here that it is least when 
the difference of frequencies is about 30, and 
there is no great difference between the smooth- 
ness of the different concords (though, as wo 
shall see later, the intervals are more or less 
defined by the existence of combination tones). 
( Vjnsequently chords of pure tones alone soon 
become monotonous from the uniformity of 
their smoc^thness. The wide-stopj^ed pipes of 
an organ give an illustration of this. If used 
ahjiie they very soon become wearisome. 

With complex notes the case is different, 
for even though the fundamentals are too far 
apart to beat, it may be that .some of the 
harmonics are near enough to cause roughness 
In general the harmonics of lower order, that 
is nearer the fundamental, are the stronger, 
and Helmholtz estimates the roughness of a 
chord by the number and order of the [)airi 
of harmonics that are within beating distance 
Ivot u.s take as illustrations the octave, fifth 
and major third. 



The open notes are the fundamentals, the 
black notes are the first few harmonics above 
the fundamentals. 

In the case of the octave the second C adds 
nothing that did not already exist in the 
harmonics of the first ; it makes no difference 
whatever to any roughness that may have 
existed already in the first C by the clashing 
of its own harmonics with each other, as the 
consonance is perfect. The only result ol 
adding the second (’ is to alter the quality of 
; the first, and not to give the sensation of a 
I chord. 

Take next the perfect fifth. Here the third 
hannonic of G cla8he.s slightly with the ft)urth 
and fifth of C ; but the effect of this is not 
great as the interval is rather too wide for 
great harshness. Proceeding higher we find 
clashing wdth Bs, but those are so high in 
the series as to be in most cases very faint, 
so that there is some roughness in the fifth, 
but it is not groat. 

The major third is decidedly worse, for the 
' third harmonic of E is a semitone from the 
fourth of C, and, a little higher, O clash w 
I with GU. 
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These chorda afford sufficient illustration ot 
Helmholtz*6 method. In the same way chords 
of three or more notes can be investigated, 
or particular chords relating to instruments 
in'hose harmonics are known. 

For instance, the clarinet has only the (hUI 
harmonics, whilst the hautboy has the whole 
aeries. It is easily shown that if a major 
third is to be played by these two instruments, 
it is better to give the upper note to the haut- 
boy. The stopped and open pipes of an organ 
afford illustrations of a similar kind. 

The existence of harmonics exj)lains also the 
reason why the slight miatuiiing of certain 
intervals has a less unpleasant effect than is 
the case with others. In the system of equal 
temperament no intervals are strictly true 
except the octaves. If the o(;taves and fifths 
were as far from true intonation as are the 
thirds, the effect would bo iniolorable. The 
octave is very shar])ly limittnl by the fact that 
the higher of the two notes coincides with the 
second harmonic of the lower. If the higher 
is mistuned it will beat with the second 
harmonic of the lower, and as this harmonic* 
is generally very strong the beats will be (|uite 
too loud to be ignored, and consequently 
octaves must bo tuned accurately. Sbnilarly 
the fifth is limited by the second harmonic of 
one note coinciding with the third of the other. 
The beats caused by mistuning are not in this 
case so conspicuous as in the case of the octave, 
as the harmonics concerned are of higher order 
and therefore weaker, but they are quite 
perceptible enough to servo as a guide in the 
accurate tuning of fifths. Referring m^xt to 
the third of the intervals tabulated above — 
the major third — it will be seen that the only 
limitation arises from the coincidence of the 
fourth harmonic of one note with the fifth 
of the other. These harmonics are generally 
so faint that their beating is almost inaudible, 
and hence the mistuning of thirds d()e8 n(»t 
seriously affect the consonance of the interval. 

Even when the notes forming the interval 
are perfectly pure tones, the presence of com- 
bination tones may require that the tuning 
should be exact. Take the case of the octave, 
and suppose the vibration numbers of the two 
notes are 100 and 200. The first difference 
tone will have a frequency 100. Now sharfien 
the higher note by two vibrations jier second, 
and the difference tone will become 102, 
which will beat twice a second wdth the lower 
note. Two pure tones, a fifth apart, are 
limited in a similar way, but here the beats 
are caused by a combination tono of the second 
order and so are faint. Let the interval be so 
mistuned that the frequencies are 200 and 
301, then the first difference tone will be 101, 
and this with the lower note gives a second 
difference tone 99, so that the tw'o differen(;e 
tones will beat twice a second. 
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AfT, a section of a drama having a com- 
])leteneHa and often a climax of its owm. 
I'hough the word Act has no representative in 
(Ireek. the division indicated by it was not 
unknown to the ancient theatre, where the 
intervention of the chorus stopped the action 
as completely as the fall of the curtain in the 
modern. 'J’ho Plutm of Aristophanes, the 
earliest Greek play from which the chorus was 
extruded, has come down to us without breaks 
or divisions of any kind ; practically, therefore, 
it is ‘ in one ac t.’ Whether the earlier essays 
of Roman dramatists were divided into acts by 
themselv<‘.s is uncertain. The canon of Horace, 
that a drama should consist of neither more 
nor leas than five acts {Epist, ad Pisones^ 
189), was doubtleas drawn from previous 
experience a.'^id practic!e. 

The number of acts info which the modern 
drama is divided, though of course largely 
dependent on the subject, is governed by many 
considerations unknown to the ancients, in 
w'liich ‘ the unities ’ of })lac(‘. as well as of time 
and action were strictly observed. With us 
the locality generally changes with each act, 
frequently with each scene. For this change 
the convenience of the mechanist and oven of 
the scene -shifter has to be consulted. In the 
musical drama other considerations beside 
these add to the difficulties of laying out the 
action ; such as variety and contrast of musical 
effect, and the phy8if‘al capabilities of the per- 
formers, whose vocal exertions must not be 
continued too long without interjijiiption. It 
Ls not surprising therefore that operas, even of 
the same class, present examples of every kind 
of division. French grand (yjx'ra consists still 
generally, as in the days when Quinault and 
Lully w^orked h>gether, of 5 acts ; French 
opcra-corniqve of 3, and often one only. The 
Italians and Germans have adopted every 
number of acts, perhaps most often three. 

Wagner laid it down as a principle that three 
was the best number of acts for opera, and all 
his own dramas obey this rule ; many modern 
operas, of ail schools, contain four. 

Handel applies the word to oratorios, and it 
is used by J. 8. Bach in a manner probably 
unique. He heads his cantata ' Gottes Zeit ist 
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die allcrbeste Zeit ’ with the words ‘ Actus 
Tragicus.’ It is what would be called among 
ourselves a funeral anthem. The word ‘ Act ’ 
was also used in connexion with miscellaneous 
concerts, instead of our modern ‘ Part I.’ and 
‘ Foxt II.* J. H. 

ACTION (Fr. 'tnemnique. ; Ger. Mechanis- 
muSt Mechanik ; Ital. ynecA^anica), the mechani- 
cal contrivance by means of which the impulse 
of the player’s finger is transmitted to the 
strings of a pianf)forte, to the metal tongue 
(free reed) of a harmonium, or by the finger or 
foot to the column of air in an organ -pipe. In 
the harp the action, governed by the player’s 
fo(»t uf)()n the pedals, effects a change of key of 
a semitone or whole tone at will. In the piano- 
forte the action assumes special importance 
from the capability this instrument has to 
express gradations of tone ; and as the player’s 
f)orforraauco can never fje quite consciously 
controlled — more or less of it being automatic 
— we are, through the faithful correspondence 
nf the action with the toui^h, placed in direct 
relation with the very individuality of the 
player. It is this blending of conscious and 
unconscious expression of which the pianoforte 
action is the medium that produces upon us 
the artistic impression. There have been im- 
[K)rtant variatiotvs in the construction of piano- 
forte actions that have had even geographical 
definition, as the English, the German action, 
or have been named from structural differeiuje, i 
as the gras8hop})er, the check, the repetition 
action. For history and description of the 
different actions see (’lavichord. Harmonium, 
Harp, Harpsichord, Organ and Pianoforte. 

A. J. II. 

ACT-TUNE (Fr. tnir'ax'.le, dwertissement ; 
Ger. Zwischenspiel), sometimes also called 
Curtain Tune, a piece of instrumental music 
performeil while the curtain or act-drop is down 
between the acts of a play. In the latter half 
of the 17th century and first quarter of the 1 8th 
century act-tunes were composed specially for 
every play. The compositions so called com- 
prised, besides the act -tunes prosier, the ‘ first 
and second music,’ tunes played at intervals to 
beguile the tedium of waiting for the beginning 
of the play — for it must be remembered that 
the doors of the theatre were r’l'm opened an 
hour and a half, or two hours before the play 
began — and the overture. The act -tunes and 
previous music were principally in dance 
measures. Examples may be seen in Matthew 
liocke’s * Instrumental Musick used in The 
Tempest,* appended to his ‘ Psyche,* 1675 ; in 
Henry Purcell’s * Dioclesian,* 1691 ; and his 
‘ Collection of Ayres composed for the Theatre,’ 
1697 ; and in two collections of ‘ Theatre 
Music,* published early in the 18th century. ! 
(f^ee Incidental Music.) w. h. h. 

ACUTENESS. A musical sound is said to lie 
more acuit as the vibrations which prinluce 


it are more rapid. It is said to be more qrave as 
the vibrations are slower. Thus of thetwonotes 



the former of which is produced by 512 
vibrations per second, and the latter by 256, 
the former is called the more acute, the latter 
the more grave. The application of these terms 
is as difficult to account for as the words ‘ high ’ 
and ‘ low,’ to denote greater and less rapidity 
of vibration. The ancients appear to have 
imagined that the acute sounds of the voice 
were produced from the higher parts of the 
throat, and the grave ones from lower parts. ‘ 
And this hits been supposed by some w riters to 
have been the origin of the terms ; but the idea 
is incorrect and far-fetched, and can hardly l)e 
considered a justification. 

As soon as anything approaching the form of 
musical notation by the position of marks or 
points came into use, the terms high and low 
were naturally seized upon to guide such posi- 
tions. Thus our musical notation has come 
into being, and thus the connexion between 
high notes and quick vibrations has become so 
firmly im])lanted in our minds, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to bring ourselves to the 
appreciation of the truth that the connexion is 
only imaginary, and ha.s no foundation in the 
natural fitness of things. \v. p. 

ADAGIETTO (Ital.), diminutive of Adagio. 
(1) A short adagio. (2) As a time indication, 
somewhat less slow than adagio. 

ADAGIO (Ital. (id wjiOy ‘at ease,’ ‘leisurely ’). 
(1) A time-indication. It is unfortunate that 
great differences of opinion prevail among 
musicians a.s to the comparative speed of the 
terms used to denote slow time. According to 
the older authorities adagio was the slowest of 
all time, then came grave, and then largo. 
This is the order given by dementi. In some 
more modern works, how^ever, largo is the 
slowest, grave being second and adagio third ; 
while others again give the order thus — grave, 
adagio, largo. It is therefore impossible to 
give any absolute rule on the subject ; it will 
be sufficient to define adagio in general termi» 
as ‘ very slow.’ 

(2) The word is used as the name of a piece 
of music, either an independent piece (as in the 
case of Mozart’s Adagio in B minor for ))iano, 
or Schubert’s posthumous Adagio in E), or as 
one of the movements of a symphony, quartet, 
sonata, etc. When thus employed, the word 
not only shows that the music is in very slow 
time, but also indicates its general character. 
This is mostly of a soft, tender, elegiac tone, as 
dlstinguLshed from the largo, in which (as the 
name implies) there Is more breadth and 
dignity. The classical adagio also is generally 

* pu.sHutre AriatldM OuintiUarius <4Uot«<j in Hiuith** 

p. 'i. 
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of a more florid character, and contains more 
embellishments and figurated passages than 
the largo. For Chopin's use of the word, see 
Niecks’s Biography^ vol. i. p. 203. 

(3) It was formerly used as a general term 
for a slow movement. Thus in the autograph 
of Haydn’s symphony in D (Salmon, No. C), 
at the end of the first movement, we find 
‘ Segue Adagio,’ though the next movement is 
an Andante. e. r. 

ADALBERT, Saint (real name Swienty 
Wozciech), Bishop of Prague (6. Bohemia, 
c,939; d. Fisch hausen, 997), author of the hymn 
‘ Boga - Rodziya,’ ])ublished in Gerbert’s De 
cantu^ iv. 348; also Revue Mumc. vol. iv. p. 
202, and in A. Sowiiiski’s Les Musiciens 
polonais et slaves, p. (14, who gives a fuller 
account. See also Gerbert, i. 5, 25, 35, 373, who 
attributes to him also a litany in the Slavonic 
language, whereof he gives a Latin translation. 
Adalbert was murdered by the pagans at 
Fischhausen. His body, recovci-ed by the Duke 
Boleslav of Poland, was buried at Gnesen, which 
in 996 had become his archbishopric. 

E. V. d. 8, 

ADAM, (1) Jean Louis (Johann Ludwig), 
(6. Muttersholz, Alsace, Dec. 3, 1758; d. Paris, 
Apr. 8, 18t8), a pianist of the first rank, appeared 
in Paris when only 17 as the composer of two 
symphonies-concortantes for the harp, piano 
and violin, the first of their kind, which were 
jierformed at the Concert Spirituel. 

He gained the friendship of Gluck and 
arranged the latter’s operas for harpsichord 
and piano. Having acquired a reputation for 
teaching, in 1797 he was appointed professor at 
the Conservatoire, a post he retained till 1843, 
training many eminent pupils, of whom the 
most celebrated were Kalkbrenner, Herold, 
father and son, Chaulieu, Henri Lemoine, and 
Mme. Renaud d’ Allen ; but there is no evi- 
dence that he taught his own more famous son, 
Adolphe Charles. 

His MWiode ou principe general du doigte 
^Paris, 1798), Methode nouvelle pour le piano 
^1802), and Miihode de piano du Conservatoire 
(1804), were important in the development of 
pianoforte technique, and passed through many 
editions. His sonatas (harpsichord and violin, 
and pianoforte) are noteworthy. 

M. C. c, ; addns. M. L. p. 

(2) Adolphe Charles (6. Paris, July 24, 
1803 ; d. there. May 3, 1856), a famous French 
composer of opera-comigue, the son of Louis. 
Although thus intimately connected with the 
art of music the father strenuously resisted the 
early and strong desire of his son to follow the 
same calling. 

Adolphe was sent to an ordinary day-school 
and was refused all musical instruction, which 
te himself tried to supply by private studies, 
carried on in secret and without guidance or 
encouragement. At last the quiet persistence 

VOL. T 


of the young man overcame the prejudices of 
paternal obstinacy. In 1817 he was allowed 
to enter the Conservatoire, but only as an 
amateur, and on ‘'ondition of his promising 
solemnly never to write for the stage, an 
engagement naturally disregarded by him at a 
later period. His first master was Benoist, 
and his instrument the organ, on which ho 
began to thrum little tuners of his own, soon 
abandoning it for the harmonium. Adam’s 
first success indeed was due to his clever 
improvisations on that instrument in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms. The only master to 
whom Adam owed not only an advance of his 
musical knowledge but to some extent the 
insight into his own talent, was Boieldieu. The 
intimacy which soon sprang up between the 
teacher and the taught has been pleasantly 
described by Adam in his posthumous little 
volume JJerniers Souvenirs d'un nmsicien. It 
was owing to this friendship that Adam was 
able to connect his name with a work vastly 
superior to his own ])owors, Boieldieu ’s ‘ Dame 
blanche,’ of which ho composed or rather com- 
bined the overture. By Boieldieu ’s advice and 
example also Adam’s talent was led to its most 
congenial sphere of action, the comic opera. 
His first independent attempt at dramatic 
composition was the 1 -act ojieretta of * Pierre 
et Catherine,’ brought out at the OjxSra- 
Comique in 1829. It was followed the next 
year by the 3 -act opera ‘ Danilowa.’ Both 
were favourably received, and, encouraged by 
his success, Adam began to compose a number 
of operatic works with a rapidity and ease of 
prodmdiveness frequently fatal to his higher 
aspirations. 

In 1847 he started, at his own expense and 
responsibility, a new operatic theatre called 
Theatre National, and destined to bring the 
works of young aspiring composers before the 
public. These laudable efforts were interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Revolution in the 
February of the ensuing year. The theatre 
had to close, Adam having sunk in the enter- 
prise all his earnings, and having moreover 
incurred a considerable debt, to discharge 
which he henceforth, like Sir Walter Scott, 
considered the chief task of his life. This task 
he accomplished in the course of five years, 
during which time, besides producing several 
operas, he occupied himself in writing criticisms 
and feuilletons for the newspapers. His coi>* 
tributions to the Constitutiond, AssembUt 
Naiionale, and Gazette Musicale, were much 
appreciated by the public. Although a critio 
he succeeded in making no enemies. Some of 
his sketches, since collected, are amusing and 
well though not brilliantly written. In 1844 
he was elected Member of the Institute ; in 
1849 professor of composition at the Conserva- 
toire. He died suddenly. His reputation 
during bis lifetime was not limited to his own 

V 
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country. He wrote f)pera« and ballads for 
London, Bf^rlin and 8t. Petersburg, which 
capitals he also visited personally. 

Adam attempted three kinds of dramatic 
composition, viz. (I) the grand ()(>cra, in which 
he utterly faihid, (2) the ballet, in which he 
produced s<jmo charining melodies, and (.3) the 
comic Of)era, the one and only real domain of 
his talent. As the most successful of his works 
in those respective branches of art we mention 
(1) ‘Richard on Palestine,’ (2) ‘ (jliselle,' and ! 
(3) ‘ JjC Postilion cle Long] u mean.’ Subjoined 
is a list of the more important of Adam’s stage i 
works, with the dates of tlieir first perform- 
ances : * 

I.«C'hAk>t, 1H.'M : * rontJlI'iii ik 18.10 Wat 

hikI iiioct HUi'L'BMful w<jrk) ; ‘ Ia^ MraBHeur <!<' Pr<'iit<>ii,* * I.e Itol 

d’Yvet<it.' 1842; ' 1844; * Hi* ViiipJ Pulentlno.* iiauie 

y»ftr ; aUo the luUlete of ' lH;rj (wrUtun for l/<>iul)>n) ; * Ia 

Jotl« Fllle <!e Oaii*l.' IH:(U ; aii<i Ohh-IU*.' 1841. 

A memoir by Arthur Pougin was published 
in 1876. F. H., rev. 

ADAM, JouAKN {h. Dresden, 1725), liecamo 
a viola- player in the Klectoral Chapel, wdiich 
position ho held until 1772. Ho left in M»S» 
symphonies, ballets, and oboe concertos, which 
prove him a com])os<'r of no mean talent. 
Burney speaks of him as one of the last of 
Haase’s famous orchestra. E, v. d. s. 

ADAMBKlUiKIt, Valentin {b. Munich, 
July 6, 1743 ; d. Vienna, Aug. 24, 1804), was 
remarkable for his splendid tenor voice and 
atlmirable method. 

He was taught singing by Valesi, at who.so 
instance he wont to Italy, where he met with 
great success under the Italianised name of 
Adamonti. He was recalled to Vienna by the 
Krnporor Jo 80 f)h and made his first a|»[>eararu e 
at the German ojiera at the Hof-und-National- 
Theater there, Aug. 21, 1780, In the interim, i 
however, he haz^l visited London, where he sang ! 
in Sacchini’s ‘ Greso ’ at the King’s Theatre in i 
1777. In 1789 he entered the Imperial Chai>el. ' 
Later in life he became renowned as a teacher of j 
singing. It wUvS for him that Mozart composed | 
the part of Belmonte in the ‘ Seraglio,’ as well ' 
as the fine airs ‘ Per pieti\,’ * Aura che intorno,* j 
and * A te, fra tanti affanni ’ (Davidde Peni- i 
tente). He also appeared in the ‘ Schauspiel- | 
Director ’ of the same master. In 1782 he i 
married Maria Anna {d. 1804), daughter of 
Jacquet the actor, herself a noted actress. Ff^tis 
and others give Adamberger’s name as Joseph, 
and his death as on June 7, 1803 — both in- 
correct, Mozart’s letters contain frequent re- 
ferences to him, and always of an atTeotionate 
and intimate character. Through all the diffi- 
culties aud vicissitudes of theatrical life, no- 
thing occurred to interrupt their intercourse, 
though evidence is not wanting that Adam- 


ADAM DE FULDA, see Fulda. 

ADAM DE LA BASSfiE, see BassAe. 

ADAM DE LA HALE, see Hale. 

ADaMI DA BOI^SENA, Andrea {b. Bo^ 
sena. Get. 1663 ; d, Rome, July 22, 1742) was, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Ottoboni 
(Corelli's patron), appointed master of the 
Pope’s Chapel, and acting professor of musiG 
\V hile in this post Adami wrote Osservazioni pef 
ben regolare il Coro dei Caniori della Cappdla 
Poniificia^ etc. (Rome, 1711), which is in reality 
a hist<4ry of the Papal Chapel, with 12 portraits 
and memoirs of the principal singers. (See 
SiSTiNE Choir.) c. f. p. 

ADAM LK ROY, see Adenez. 

ADAMONTI, see Adamberoer, Valentin. 

ADAMS, Abraham, wrote The Psalmist's 
New Companion, containing an Introduction 
to the Grounds of Musick ... 41 psalm tunes, 
21 anthems, 1 funeral hymn. About 1760 he 
lived at Shoreham, Kent, as stated on the 
j title-page of the 6th edition of the above work, 

[ published by Thompson & Son. A tweUth 
edition appeared about 1790, published by 
‘ Messrs. Thompson.’ Both Browm and Stratton 
{Jirit. Mus. Bioij)., as well as (J.-L., state that 
he was organist at the parish church of St 
Mary le bone. E. v. d. s. 

ADAMS, Charles (b. 1834 ; d. Charlestown, 
Mass., July 3, 1900), tenor singer, one of the 
first American singers — Clara Louise Kellogg 
was another — who earned distinction on the 
operatic stage in Eurojie. 

From 1867-76, with an interval of one year, 
he was a leading tenor in Vienna. He returned 
to America in 1877 and appeared in German 
opera in 1877-78, singing the title part in the 
first American production of ‘ Rienzi.’ In hia 
later years he was a successful teacher in 
Bovston. He came to England in 1865 and in 
OctoUir of that year sang ‘ Vasco di Gama ‘ at 
(’ovent Garden in the English version — de- 
nounced by Chorley as very bad — of ‘ L’Afri- 
caine.’ Louisa Pyne was the Selika. Earlier 
in the same season he sang in ‘ Masaniello.* 
On the testimony of one English musician who 
can recall his appearances in London, Adams 
had a peculiarly bright and resonant voice. 
Among his favourite parts were Lohengrin and 
Tannhiiuser. (See Amer, Supp.) s, H. P. 

ADAMS, James B., musician and com- 
poser of the latter part of the 18th and be- 
ginning of the 19th centuries. He contributed 
ivith Smart to a musical play * The Paphian 
1 Doves ’ in 1773, and wrote a large numter of 
I songs ; also three sonatas for the pianoforte or 
I harpsichord and flute or violin, op. 4 (1790). 

I e. V. d. 8. 

! ADAMS, John (6. Paisley, Jan. 15, 1876), 


berger's temper was none of the best. Mozart tenor, was taught first by the late James 
took his advice on musical matters, and on one Patterson, at one time organist of Paisley 
occasion names him as a man ‘ of whom Ger- Abbey, ana sang for some time in Scotland. 


many may well be proud.’ o. f. p. I Coming to London in 1910 to study with Victor 
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iSeigel he was under that master for nearly three 
years. The success in store for him as a Bach 
tenor was foreshadowed early in his career, as ho 
had not been long in L#ondon before singing for 
Sir Walter Parratt in a performance of the St. 
John ‘ Passion * at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
The work was done in German, and Adams, 
knowing at that time scarcely a word of the 
language, had to get up his part in ten days. 
His first big engagement in London was with 
the Bach Choir for Cesar Franck’s ‘ Beatitudes.* 
Since then ho has been engaged by the 
Bach Choir very frequently, singing in both 
' Passions ’ and the ‘ Mass in B Minor.* Ho 
was at the I^ds Festival in 1922 — the resump- 
tion after the war — and has sung for the Royal 
Choral Society, the Liverpool Philharmonic, the 
Glasgow Choral Union, etc. s. n. r. 

ADAMS, Suzanne (6. Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., Nov, 28, 1872), operatic soprano ; 
studied under Bouhy in Paris ; married in 1898 
the late Leo Stern, the well-known violoncellist, 
and subsequently J. L. McKay. After a suc- 
cessful debut at the Paris Opera in 1894, as 
Juliette, she was re-ongagod for three seasons ; 
then appeared for the first time ar Covent 
Garden (1898) in the same character, winning 
decided favour. She studied both Juliette and 
Marguerite with Gounod, who greatly admired 
her brilliant yet flexible tone and admirable 
vocal method. Maurice Gran, then impresario 
Doth in London and New York, secured her for 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where her debut 
took place, Jan. 4, 1899. Until 1906 she sang 
on both sides of the Atlantic with invariable 
success, shining less perhaps as an actress than 
as a singer. Her Euridice in Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo * 
was a charming performance, and she creaU^d 
the part of Hero in Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing * when produced at Covont Garden. 
Her Donna Elvira was another impersonation 
of exceptional merit. As an oratorio singer 
she earned distinction both in England and 
America, her rendering of the soprano music 
In the ‘ Messiah ’ at Carnegie Hall in 1904 
being described as the finest heard in Now 
York since Tietjens sang it there. She has 
lived in London since her retirement. H. K. 

ADAMS, (1) Thomas (6. London, Sept. 5, 
1785 ; d. there. Sept. 15, 1858), a successful 
organist, remembered for his performances on 
the Apollonicon (q.v.). 

He began to study music, under Dr. Busby, 
at eleven years of age, and held appointments in 
succession at Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth (1802), 
St. Paul’s, Deptford (1814), St. George, Cam- 
berwell (1824). In 1833 he was appointed 
organist of the f-hen newly rebuilt church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, which 
post he held, conjointly with that of Camber- 
well, until his death. From their beginning, 
Adams for many years superintended the 
annual evening performances on the Apolloni- 


con. For a period of upwards of a q\iarter of 
a century Adams occupied a very prominent 
position as a jHuformer, and was commonly 
called ‘ the Thalberg of the organ,’ Excelling 
in both the strict and free styles, he possessed a 
remarkable faculty for extemporising. Even 
in so small a field as the interludes then custom- 
ary between the verses of a })8alm tune, he 
would exhibit this talent to an extraordinary 
degree. Adams was a composer for, as well as 
a performer on, his instrument. He published 
many organ pieco.s, fugiies and voluntaries, 
besides 90 interludes, and several variations on 
popular themes. He also published numerous 
variations for the pianoforte, and many vocal 
pieces, consisting of short anthems, hymns and 
siicred songs. The T. of Sept. 1899 con- 
tains an account of his organ recitals, and a set 
of harmonies to the ‘ Cdd Hundredth,* an amus- 
ing biirle8<}uo of the tortuous style of treatment 
then coming into fa.shion. Some of Adams's 
organ i)icco8 have l)een edited recently for 
modern use by John K. West, and published by 
Novello. 

His youngest son, (2) Edoau (d. May 2, 
1890), followed the profession of his father 
and held for many years the appointment of 
organist of the church of 8t. Lawrence, Jewry. 

w, II. H., rev. with addns. 

ADAMS, Thomas Julian (6. London, 
Jan. 28, 1824; d. Eastbourne, May 7, 1887), 
composer and conductor. 

Ho stiidiod under Moscheles ; also at Paris. 
In 1851 he brought together an orchestra with 
which ho gave a series of weekly concerts at 
Edinburgh, Cilasgow and Greenock. After 
giving (concerts in Paris in 1853 he formed an- 
other touring orchestra in 1855, giving high- 
class concerts in the principal English towns. 
After resicling for some time as conductor at 
Scarborough, Tynemouth and Buxton, he 
settled in 1877 at Eastbourne as conductor of 
the Devonshire Park concerts. He introduced 
Debain’s harmonium into England, for which 
he published a Method in 1855. 

According to Brown and Stratton, he wrote 
compositions for the pianoforte and also for 
orchestra. V. d. 8. 

ADAMUS DOKENSIS (Adam of Dore, 
Door or Dowr), from the British DUr, the site 
of a Cistercian ablwy in Herefordshire, of which 
Adam was abbot c. 12(X), under King John. 
He was skilled in music as well as in arts and 
sciences, and wrote a Treatise on the Elements of 
Music (Hawkins, ii. p. 1 83). Mendel and Reias- 
mann say : ‘ He was born at Dover at the be- 
ginning of the 12th century.* E. v. d. s. 

ADAPTATION, see Arrangement. 

ADDISON, John (6. London, c. 1766; 
d. there, Jan. 30, 1844), a player on the double 
bass and composer of light dramatic works ; in 
conjunction with his wife, a noted singer, took 
considerable part in the musical life of his time. 
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He was the eon of a village mechanic, at an 
early age displayed a taate for music, and 
teamed to play upon several instruments. 
Having, about 1793, married Miss Willems, a 
niece of Reinhold, the bass singer, a lady pos- 
«6sse<l of a fine voice and considerable taste, he 
conceived the idea of pursuing music as a pro- 
fession. Soon after her marriage Mrs. Addison 
made a successful appearance at Vauxhall 
Gardens. Addison then went with his wife to 
Liverpool, whore he entered on his professional 
career os a performer on the violoncello (which 
he played at Vattxkall Gardkns), and subse- 
fpiently on the double bass, an instrument to 
which, as an orchestral player, he afterwards 
confined himself. From Jjiverjjool they went 
t;o Dublin, where Addison soon became director 
of the amateur orchestra of the ])rivate theatre, 
and, from having to arrange the rnusi(\ im- 
proved himself in composition. After fulfilling 
other engagements in Liverpool and Dublin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Addison came to T.,ondon, where, 
on Sept. 17, 1706, the latter appeared at (’ovent 
Garden Theatre as Rosetta in ' Love in a 
Village,’ and afterwards performed other char- 
acters. In 1797 they went to Bath, where Mrs. 
Addison studied iinder llauzzini. After a three 
years’ engagement in Dublin, they proceeded 
to Manchester, whore Addison was induced to 
abandon the musical profession and embark 
in cotton manufacture. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful, and soori resumed his pro- 
fession. After a brief sojotirn in the provinces 
he returned to London, and engageci with 
Michael Kelly as manager of his music business. 
He was also engaged at the Italiati Opera and 
the Ancient and Vocal Concerts as a double- 
bass player. In 1805 he made hiin.sclf known 
08 a composer, by the music to Skeflington’s 
‘ Slee[)ing Beauty.’ He afterwards composed 
several pieces for the Lyceum and Covent 
(hirden Theatres. On Mar. 3, 1815, a short 
sacred musical drama entitled ‘ Elijah raising 
the Widow’s Son,’ adapted by Addison to music 
by Winter, was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre in the aeries of Lenten oratorios, under 
the direction of Sir George Smart, His prin- 
cipal dramatio compositions are : 

* Tht* Sleeping BeAuty,* ISOfl ; ' The Knulnu Impostor,’ 1H09 ; 
Music; (or the Burleectue Oj)«ratlc Tragetljr, 1815 (.luly) ; * My Aunt,' 
1H13; 'Two WonU,’ 1816; 'Free eiul I'lwsy,' 1816; 'My Uncle,’ 
18n ; ' llohljiet the Ilendit,' ' Ro*o d’Amour,' an adaptation of 
BnieldU'u's opeia of that name, 1818. 

He was one of the six composers who contri- 
buted the music to Charles Dibdin theyoiinger's 
opera, * The Farmer’s Wife,’ in 1814. He pub- 
lished, in 1772, * Six Sonatas or Duets for two 
violins or two German flutes — Opera prima.’ 

w. H. H., with addns. 

ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. The 
term refers to a practice very prevalent in the 
last century, of reWsing the scores of 17th and 
18th century composers, so as to make their 
instrumentation more consonant with the 


fashion of a later time. Strictly speaking, the 
term implies no alteration of what the composer 
wrote but only the addition of extra instru- 
mental parts to increase the fullness of the 
harmony or to extend the variety of tone. In 
practice, however, the writer of additional 
accompaniments has frequently succumbed to 
the temptation to alter as well as to add. 

Two pleas in justification have been ad- 
vanced : 

(1) That these composers did not complete 

their scores. 

(2) That conditions of performance are now 

so unlike those for which the works were 
originally written that a different treat- 
ment of details is essential if anything 
like the effect intended by the composers 
is to be produced on modern ears. 

Modern criticism, however, for the most part 
considers the first of these j)Ieas inadmissible. 
It is generally realised now that when Bach oi 
Handel wrote the accompaniment to a song by 
means of a figured bass with or without 
obbligato instruments (sec Accompaniment 
and Thorough-bass) they did so to secure a 
particular typo of effect, and that to their 
executants, trained in the method, the score 
represented their intentions as practically as 
the scores of to-day re])resent a composer's 
intentions to the eye of a conductor. 

The second plea, however, may be accepted 
as sufficient justification in itself for minor 
additions and even occasional alterations. 
Differences in the size of the buildings in W'hich 
the works are given and in the numbers of the 
choral singers employed com])el the use of 
larger orchestras. Modern instruments have 
sometimes to be substituted for obsolete ones ; 
an organ may or may not be obtainable, a 
harpsichord usually is not. The wind instru- 
ments differ in tone and construction from 
those of the 18th century ; oboes and bassoons 
have been refined in quality, the trum])et no 
longer has its old high compass. Innumerable 
considerations, therefore, may combine to 
make a conductor modify the score to suit the 
needs of a given performance and a given 
audience. (See Orchestration.) 

But the term ‘ additional accompaniments ’ 
has been associated not so much with editorial 
emendations made for a particular occasion as 
with the definite practice of rescoring oratorios 
and cantatas by Handel and Bach and publish- 
ing the revised scores and parts (often without 
clear indication of what is the composer’s and 
w hat the arranger’s work), a practice advanced 
by such eminent musicians as i\Iozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Robert Franz. 

In the earlier editions of this Dictionary the 
late Professor Ebenezer Prout made a detailed 
analysis of the methods adopted in some of 
these scores and drew deductions from them as 
to the limits of legitimacy in the procedure. It 
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may be mentioned here that when Professor 
Prout produced an edition of Handel's ‘ Saul ’ 
with additional accompaniments by himself, 
he was careful to distinguish them from those 
of the composer by the use of initials P. and H. 
against the parts in the full score, and a similar 
method was adopted by Franz, but not con- 
sistently. Professor Prout’s article was written 
for the first edition of this Dictionary (1879), 
and the following is his summary of the 
material before him : 

* Among the earliest examples of this mode of treat- 
ment are Moziirt’s additional accompaniments to 
Handel’s** Messiah,” ** Alexander’s Feast,” “ Acis and 
Galatea,” and ** Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.” These 
works were arranged for Jlaron van Swiett'n, for the 
purpose of perfonnances where no organ was avail- 
able. Many other musicians luive followed Mozjirt’s 
example with more or less success, among the chief 
behig Ignaz Franz Mosel, who published eiiitions of 
’* Samson,” * Jephtlia,” ” Jielsliazzar,” etc., in which 
not o!ily additional instrumentation WHn introductul, 
but utterly unjustitlable alterations were made in the 
works themselves, a movement from one oratorio 
being sometimes transferred to another ; Meinlels- 
sohn, who (in early lifei rescored the ” Dcttingcn Te 
Deum.” and ” Acis and Galatea ” ; Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, 8ir G. A. Macfarren, Sir Michael Costa, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and last (and probably bert of all) 
Robert Franz, d’his eminent musician has devoted 
special attention to this branch of his art ; and for a 
complete exposition of the system on which he works 
we refer our readers to his Offener Brief an Eduard 
Uanslick, etc. (Leipzig, Lcuckart, 1871). Franz 
has written additional accompaniments to Bach’s 
“Passion according to St. Matthew,” “Magnificat,” 
and several “ Kirchen(^antiiten,” and to Handel’s 
“ L’ Allegro ” and ” Jubilate.” ’ 

It will not be necessary to extend the ex- 
amination far beyond this material. Though 
a few works by other composers, notably 
Astorga’s 8tabat I\Iater, have been given 
additional accompaniments, Handel and Bach 
are the only two com]X)sers whose work has 
been subjected to this treatment on any large 
scale. Moreover, though certain musicians in 
Germany since Robert Franz have added to 
the stock of additional accompaniments to 
certain of Bach’s works, for example Felix 
Mottl, who scored for modern full orchestra 
the church cantata, ‘ Blcib bei uns,’ and the 
secular cantata, ‘ Der 8treit zwischen Phbbus 
und Pan,’ the method which has been regarded 
as essential to Handel has never become gener- 
ally accepted with regard to Bach. The 
general trend of feeling is now against any 
additions to his scores not absolutely required 
by local circumstances. 

The history of the additions made to 
Handel’s oratorios, how ever, is a long and com- 
plicated one ; it requires some outline. In the 
latter part of the 18th century the artistic 
conscience with regard to details of perform- 
ance was exceedingly lax. The composition 
of the orchestra for the Commemoration of 
Handel held in Westminster Abbey in 1784 
(see Burney, Commemoration of Handel) shows 
that musicians of the period had no idea but 
that the use of as many instruments and voices 
as possible must enhance the effect of the 
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music. The composer’s intentions did not 
come into consideration at all. When, there- 
fore, a score of ‘ Messiah * was published in 
(term any and described as ‘ irnch W, A. 
Mozarts Bearbeitung ’ it w^as readily accepted 
in this country as an improvement on the 
original of Handel. This score. Professor 
Prout has pointed out (preface to the full score 
of ‘ Messiah,’ 1902), contiiined, besides Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments, certain additions 
by John Adam Hillke (q.v,)t and was based 
on an imj)erfect edition of Handel’s text. 
Meantime, Mozart’s manuscript of ‘ Messiah * 
w'as lost, though those of the other three of 
Hantlel’s works arranged by him (‘ Acis and 
Galatea,* ‘ Ode for 8t. Cecilia’s Day,’ and 
‘ Alexander’s Feast ’) were preserved and 
passed to the Royal Library at Berlin. From 
this point, therefore, the instrumentation of 
‘ Messiah ’ wont forw'ard from one confusion to 
another. Many editions were made in manu- 
script and some were published. The most 
important in the 19th century were those of 
Costa, F'ranz, Macfarren and Prout. Each 
accepted some material from Mozart and added 
and altered more or less at will. Other of 
Handel’s oratorios were provided with addi- 
tional accompaniments by Costa, Macfarren, 
Sullivan and others. But in the majority of 
these cases the arrangers were working on the 
original scores, w herea® in the case of ‘ Messiah * 
each was an arrangement of an arrangement, 
not excluding Professor Prout’s score, which 
may bo taken as the most generally used one 
at the present day. Prout’s edition, however, 
is the work of a scholar who realised the con 
fusion and collated the scores of other arrangers 
with the original text of Handel, In his pre- 
face he declared his desire to retain Mcjzart’s 
additions only where, in his judgment, they 
did n(»t conflict with Handel’s intentions. He 
restored Handel’s wood wind parts (oboe and 
bassoon) in tlie choruses ‘ He trusted in God * 
and ‘ Let us break their bonds * ; ho advocated 
the use of the piano, representing the harpsi- 
chord, to accompany the recitative, a reform 
which has not generally been adopted ; but he 
himself wrote new additional parit wherever 
he considered that Mozart had not sufficiently 
filled up the harmony, and he left out all 
llandel’s figuring. His object was to produce 
a practical score for modem performance, and 
this he undoubtedly did. Meantime, Sir 
Frederick Bridge had made an attempt to re- 
turn to Handel’s own score in the performances 
of ‘ Messiah ’ by the Royal Choral Society 
(1897), and throughout his tenure of office as 
conductor till his retirement in 1922 only 
Handel’s parts were used at the Albert Hall, the 
organ supplying the harmonies of the figured- 
bass. Sir Frederick Bridge did not, however, 
reintroduce the harpsichord or its modem 
successor the piano» in thA ^coompanimeni 
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of arias and recitatives, and a certain heavi- 
ness of effect, inevitai)le whore a largo choir 
has tf> be supported by large numbers of in- 
struments with a ba<!kgroiind of the organ, 
made the rc.*sijlt not wholly satisfactory. The 
moth(xl was nr)t generally a<:c(‘pted, and out- 
side the Alfx*rt I fall one or other of the editions 
founded on Mo/.art is still generally used. At 
the Albert Ifall the Mozart acconjI)animent8 
(Novello Kdition) were readopted when Eugene 
(ioossens coruhictetl the Royal (‘hornl Society 
in a performance of ‘ Messiah * on (iood Friday, 
11123. 

The artistic^ conscience of the present 
generation has as.serted itself strongly in 
favour of performing Bach’s works as nearly 
as possible with the composer’s own instru- 
mc‘ntati<in. All Robert Franz’s work in 
writing additional accompaniments to the 
‘ St, Matthew Fassion,’ the Magnificat, and 
various (Omroh cantatas, has been definitely 
rejected and his followers have gained little 
or no foothohl.^ Franz’s idea was to do 
with Each, of definite artistic piirpo.se, what 
ehaiKie luul clone with Handel. His several 
writings on the suhject, iiu;lu<ling prefaces to 
his various editions of Bach and Handel, have 
been collected and jiuljlished in jiamphlet form 
since lus death,^ 'Ihough musicians agree that 
the right course in ])erforming Bach is to go 
straight to Bach’s scores and allow only such 
modifications in them as may be needful for 
the conditions of a particular performance, 
Handel, in England at any rate, remains a 
])opular institution, and th<^ accretions of a 
century and a half liave gained sanction by a 
po]nilar verdict which overrides the arguments 
of scholars.^ From tlie musician’s point of view 
it will be admitted that Handt'l should be 
treated with the same conscientiousness which 
is shown towards Bach, and it has often been 
urged that a revival of interest in Handel’s 
music would be stimulated if performances of 
the oratorios, the (’handos anthems, and other 
choral works were given with a moderate-sized 
chorus, an orchestra approximating more or 
less to that of Handel’s day, and using only 
his instrumentation with the tigured bas-ses 
intelligently l>layed on a keyboard instrument. 
But as Handel's music lives by its popular 
appeal and its performance in places of the 
size of the Crystal Falace and the All^ert Hall 
by (!lioirs of upwards of S(K) voices, it is im- 
possible to ap})ly any purist principles. The 
most we can hojw for is that the lines of his 
melody should not l)e obscured by alteration 

• the ot»ly tiotaV*le exception to thi« Ui Knclniid is in tl»e 

of * Phivbua Au<i prtxiuc^l sa a.n upomtic work by the 

BoochAiu LU>«rA Company whert* Mottls orolu'stml vwrsion wn# 
»ecftpt«d. But in that <.'**»» th« whole pnsloction wa« m 'ubipt*- 
lion for •tAffo puriHmes. 

• ii^r Haeh'trher und 

/r<ln<{«{'wkrr irerAre. t.eav'kiirt, 1910 . 

• Fur the Hmniel Festival (Crystal Palace). Sir Henry 

W<Hwi reacored * Meaaiah,' * Israel in Ryrpt ‘ and other works of 
Hanil«I for a l.-ir{p» orchestra more or less proportioned to the 
chorus of over 3000 vol4*en. 


of his part-writing or by wanton additions t% 
the orchestral polyphony. Professor Prout iit 
his article contributed to this Dictionary 
quriied an instance of such error w'hich may be 
rc^tained here as a warning. He said : 

' Mendelssohn, in his score of the “ Dettlngen Tc 
Bcuiii,” lias alU^red (and we venture to think entirely 
spoilt) several of the very characteristic trumpet 
parts which form so prominent a feature of the work. 
As one example out of several tliat might be quoted, 
we give the ojiening symphony of the chorus “ To 
thee, Cherubiii,’' Handel writes : 


2 Trorribe* 



These tniinpet parts are assuredly not easy ; still 
they are prai tiiable. Meiidolssoiin, however, alters 
the wiiolc passage thus : 



and still w'orse, when the symphony Is repeated in 
the original by oboes and bassoons, the arranger gives 
it to tile full wind hand with trumpets and drums, 
entirely disregarding the ideas of the composer. The 
chief objection to be urged against such a method of 
procedure as the above — so unlike Mendelssohn’s 
usual reverence and modesty * — is not that the 

* Te Drum and 'Acl»‘ werr Inutruiiirntcd by JUrndeltsohn m 
A n exrrctre for Zrlter. The dHtr on the MS. of 'Aciii* it JanuAry 
1S29. He iuentii>n» them in a letter to Devrient in 18:0, tpMklnc 
of hit Additionn to the Te Drum * liiterpulntionii of averyerbi* 
tiwry kind, mittaket tt I now oonelder them, which I am anxloua 
to rorrect.* It it a tboutand pitie* that the aork should kAT# 
been n»biuhed. 
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iiiatrumcntation is chaaged or added to, but that 
the form and character of the passage itself are 
altered,* 

C>)nductor8 about to produce a work by Handel 
should at least do what conductors of Bach 
may be generally relied on to do, and that is 
examine Handel’s own score as reproduced in 
the German Handel Society’s Edition, before 
having recourse to an arrangement with ad<li* 
tional accompaniments. If this is done tliero 
will be an increasing tendency gradually to 
purify the tradition of performance by exj)ung* 
ing the worst errors of the arrangements. 

The following list compiled from the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Novello & Co. is added to give 
information as to the most accessible material 
available for those who require additional 
accompaniments to Handel’s works : 
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Full Score. 

Ariz and r>aliiU<» 


Mozart 


. FuIhI. 

tt • • 


Meitdeliwohu . 


. MS. 

Al«x;uider'a Fetmt 


Mozart 



CimnduH AntbfMua 


Silaa A Ilattiaon Hayai 


Corunatinn Aiitheiiii 
OelxitHb .... 


('oiita 


! MS. 

f>«Ulngi‘ii 'T« Deum . 


McMidelHBuhn . 



iiirafl ill Kgypt , 


Macfarren 


. MS. 

JephtliR .... 


Sullivan . 


• •• 

J(i«hua .... 


Prout 



•luilaa MaoNibnMis 


Vincent Nov»>llo 


• •* 

L'Allegro, t>U:. . 


Robert Frauz . 


.’ rubd. 

Me]i<ita)i .... 


Mozart, etc. . 
Fianz 


• •• 



Front 



Ode on St. Cecllia’n Oay . 


Mozart . 


! m. 

SHIIIROn 


Front 


. Pulxl. 

Saul 


Front 


. MS. 

Solomon .... 


Coeta 


• It 

Tiii'iMloia .... 


Kerdiuniul Ulller 



Triumph of Tiuio and Truth 


Ferry 


. 


.V. /<.— C(*«uv‘s iwicuiupAnliiieiiU, K^’uemlly aui>«r»«<l<Hl now, are 
only meutluned where no other edition Is available. 


ADELBOLDUS (6. near Liege, 10th cent.), 
became bishop of Utrecht, and chancellor of 
the Emperor Henry II. (d. Utrecht, Nov. 27, 
1027). Ho wrote his Ars musica between 
900 and 1003, reproduced in Gerbert, i. 303. 
The Licoo at Bologna has a copy ; ‘ Musica 
Adelborti, ad Silvestrum Papam ’ from a codex 
at Tegernsee. E. v, d. s. 

ADiCLBURG, August Ritter von (b. Con- 
stantinople, 1833), eminent violin virtuoso. 
After receiving a good general education, he 
studied the violin under Mayseder at Vienna 
from 1850-54 and composition under various 
masters. He played at Vienna, toured in 
Europe with great success as violinist, and soon 
acquired also a name as composer of chamber 
music, esfKJcially by his string quartets, op. 16 
to 19, and by his grand Hungarian national 
opera * Zrinyi,’ which was first produced and 
received with enthusiasm at Budapest in 1866, 
and was a favourite for many years. 

£. V. d s. 

ADELPHI GLEE CLUB, see Abbey Glee 
Club. 

ADENEZ, troubadour and minstrel, known 
as ‘ Adam le Roy,* lived at the court of 
Henry III., Duke of Brabant (d. circa 1260), who 
had chaiged himself with his musical education. 
In a miniature in one of his romances in the 
Bibl. Nat., Paris {Supple tn, du fond du roi^ 
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No. 428) he is represented os a viol -player 

(/Vfw). 

ADHISMAR, Guillaume (13th cent.), trou- 
badour and jongleur. The Arsenal Library at 
Paris has 18 chansons of his with the melodies 
(Fetis). 

ADIMARI, Luioi {b. Naples, Sept 3, 1044 ; 
d. Florence, June 22, 1708), lyric and dramatic 
poet and composer ; wrote, among other 
musical compi^sitions, an opera, * Roberto,* 
which achieved great popularity in Italy. 

E. V. d. s. 

ADLER, Guido (b. Eibenschiitx in Moravia, 
Nov. 1, 1855), a distinguished writer on music, 
was educated at the academical Gymnasium, 
Vienna, and at the Conservatorium, whore he 
was pupil of Bruckner and DessolT. In 1874 he 
went to the university, and took part with 
Mottl and K. Wolf in the foundation of an 
‘ Academischo Wagnerverein ’ ; he was up* 
pointed as a university teacher of musical 
science in 1881, and in 1882 was a representa- 
tive of Austria at the international liturgical 
congress held at Arezzo. In 1884 he founded, 
in association with (^^hrysander and Spitta, the 
useful publication called V ierteljahraschrift filr 
Muslkwissenachaft, in 1885 was appointed pro- 
fessor of musical science at Pi ague, and in 
1898 succeeded Hanslick in a similar profe^ssor- 
ship at Vienna. He edited (1892-93) the com- 
positions of Ferdinand III., Leopold 1. and 
Joseph I., and since 1894 has been editor-in- 
chief of the series of Denkrmler der Tonkumt in 
Osterreich, For the volume^s in this edition 
which he edited personally see Denkmaler. 

In 1924 Adler’s Handbuch der Muaik- 
geschichte appcnnKl under his gcmcral editor- 
ship and contained contributions on tho 
several jwriods of history by a number of 
learned authors, it is one of tho most 
im|>ortant })uhlications of tho day. 

His j)ublications include ; 

• Dio iiiuHikaliiK'hmi Ant^offruphen uud revldlerten Abaohrifton B«et/ 

huveriB iin Ibwitze von A. ArUirlii.’ (1K90.) 

' Hirhard Wagnvr.’ (1904.) TrN. inbi Krerich by U Ijaloy, 

•Jowf Haydn.’ (KwAival book, 

‘DerStll In der Muelk.' 

I ‘Ountav Mahler.' (1916.) 

Meihotle der MuHlkgetMibtcbie. (1919.) 

ADLGASSER, Anton Cajkta^ (5. Inzell, 
Bavaria, Apr. 3, 1728 ; d. Salzburg, Dec. 21, 
1777), organist and contrapuntist. 

After being a pupil of Eborlin ho was sent to 
Italy by the Archbishop of Salzburg, and 
recalled thence to tho post of organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at 
Salzburg, where he died from an apoplectic 
iftroko while at the organ. His works remain 
mostly in MS. (For list see Q.-L.) o. F. P. 

AD LIBITUM (Lat.), at the pleasure of the 
performer, as regards time and expression. In 
! the case of arrangements — ‘ with violin or flute 
ad libitrum * — it signifies that the solo instru- 
ment may be left out or exchanged at pleasure. 

ADLUNG, Jacob (6, Bindersleben, Erfurt^ 
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Jan. 14, 1699 ; d. there, July 5, 1762), theo- j 
logian, scholar and musician. 

The clavier, organ and theory, ho learned | 
from Christian Heicharrlt the organist. After j 
the death of Buttstedt in 1727 Adlung received | 
his post as organist of tlie J.,utlieran (liurch, 
where he was soon known for his masterly 
playing, and in 1741 l)ecame professor at the 
Hathsgymnasium of Erfurt. In 1736 his ! 
house and all his possessions w^ere l)Urnt. He ; 
taught both music and language, wrote largely i 
and well on music, and even constructed i 
instruments with his own hands ; and thus j 
made a successful resistance to adverse fortune j 
till his death. Throe of his works are of lasting i 
value in musical literature : (1) Anleitumf znr 
mvAikaUftchen (hlahrtfmtt with a preface by 
Joh. Ernst Bach (Erfurt, 1768); a 2nd cdi- 
tion, issued after his death, by J. A. Hillkr 
(L xjipzig, 1783). (2) Musica mechuftim Or- 

gancRdiy etc. (Berlin, 1768), a treatise in two 
volumes on the structure, U8<5 and maintenance 
of the organ and clavicymbalum. This con- 
tains additions by ,1. F. A(iKiooLA and L. 
Aliuikcut, a translation by the former of a 
treatise on the orga!\ by B^:do8 dk Cellks, and 
an autobiography of Adlung. (3) Mmikalisches 
SitbengcHtirn (Berlin, 1768). (»See Hiller’s 
Lebensb, ber. Mtisikgelehrten.) r. v, p. 

ADOLFATI, Andrka {h. Venice, 1711), a 
composer of operas, and a jiUpil of Oaluppi. 
He was conductor of the music in the church 
of Santa Maria della Salute in Venice, and in 
that of the Anniinziata at (lonoa, the latter 
from about 1750 till his death. His principal 
operas are ‘ L’ Artaserse,’ ‘ L’ Arianna,’ ‘ Adriano 
in Siria,’ and ‘ La Gloria ed il piacere,’ the Hrst 
produced in Home in 1742, the three la.st in 
Genoa in 1750 52. Another ‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito,* dated 1753, is preserved in the Hofbiblio- 
thek, Vienna. After that date Adolfati was 
appointed maestro di cappella to the Princess | 
of Modena. He left also sacred compositions, 
chiefly psalms. * Arianna * is said to contain 
an air in quintuple time. m. c. c. 

ADHASTOS {b. Philippi, Macedonia, middle 
of 4th cent, b.c.), peripatetic philosopher, a 
pupil of Aristotle, wrote 'ApfiovinQu fti/iXia 
rplay an important work on musical science 
often quoted by ancient writers, which was 
believed to have been entirely lost \intil a ^ 
M8, copy, beautifully written on parchment j 
with clearly drawn geometrical figures, was | 
discovered in the library of the King of Naples ; 
in 1788. In this work Adrastos deals with 
the phenomenon of sympathetic vibrations. 

B, V. d. s. 

ADRIAENSKN (Hadrianus), Emmanuel 
(6, Antwerp, 16th cent.), lutenist, published 
* Pratum musioum ’ (Antwerp, 1584) with a new 
edition in 1600, and ‘ Novum pratum musioum * 
(Antwerp, 1592), containing pieces for lutes 


ADRIANA LECOUVREUR, opera in three 
iicts, libretto by Colautti, music by Francesc/" 
Cilea. Produced Teatro Liri(*o, Milan, Nov, 6 , 
1902 ; Co vent Garden, Nov. 8, 1904. 

ADRIANI (Adrianus), Francesco {b. Santo 
Soverino, Ancona,^ c. 1539; d, Aug. 16, 1575), 
maestro di cappella of St. John Lateran, 
Rome, c. 1573. Eitner gives as his composi- 
tions three books of madrigals, one 5 -part can- 
zona, and one 5-part song, published in 1568 
and 1570. Some of Adrian Willaert’s composi- 
tions have been at times erroneously attributed 
to F. Adriani {Q,-L.)- e. v. d. s. 

ADRIANO DI BOLOGNA, see Bianchieri. 

ADRIEN, Martin Joseph, see Andrien. 

ADSON, John, member of the King’s music 
under Charles I. (1625). In 1634 and 1640 ho 
received £46 per annum, and on Jan. 7, 1634, 
was ai>pointed teacher of music with 20d. a day 
for life. He wrote ‘ ( Vjurtly Masquing Ayres 
comp, to 5 and 6 parts for Violins, Consorts, and 
(^)rncts,’ London, 1611 ; another ed. 1621. 

E. V. d. s. 

A DUE (Ital.), ‘ in two parts,’ or a 2. (See 
Abbreviations.) 

/EGIDIUS (Egidio) was x)rie8t, composer 
and instrumentalist at the ducal chapel at 
Milan before 1595 (PL v. d. Straeten, 0, 55). 

yEGIDl US, .Johannes (2nd half of 13th 
cent.), a very learned Spanish monk of Zamora, 
who wrote ^4r,s' miusIcUy the last chapter of 
which deals with musical instruments ; but, as 
Fetis says, in an incomplete and incorrect 
manner. (Reprint in Gcr]>ert, ii. 369.) 

E. V. d. s. 

/KGIDIUS DE MGRINO (Mukino) 
(14/1. 5th cent.), author of a treatise, Cantus 
fnensiirablliSy in Coussemaker 3, 124 (Fetus, 
Rgidc). A copy of this work Ls contained in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 4909, among tracts of various 
authors, copied by Dr. Popusch from a MS. 
which ])cri8hed in a fire at the Cotton Library. 
The author’s name in this copy is given as 
‘ Egidius de Muris vel de Morino,’ but ho 
must not be confounded, as has been the case, 
with Joh. de Muris. e. v. d. s. 

/ELTANU8, C’laitdius (r, a.d. 22.3), a 
Roman sophist and historian. His work, 
Variae historiae libri A'/P., deals in a detailed 
manner with the earlier Greek musicians, 
musical instruments, and other matters. As a 
work of great importance to students, it has 
been translated into English by T. Stanley 
(London, 1665), and into German by Meinecke. 

E. V, d. s, 

i^iLRED, Saint (Ailred, Ethelred) 
{b, Hexham, 1109 ; d. Rievaulx, Yorks, Jan. 12, 
1166), English theologian and historian ; 
at the court of Scotland as attendant of 
Henry, son of David I. In 1146 he became 
abbot of the Cistercians at Rievaulx, Yorks. 
As a pupil of St. Bernard he was a great purisL 
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1. CITOLE or CITTERN (P. Wisser, 1708). 2. pandore or bandora (17th cent.). 

3. OKPHARION (F. Palmer, 1617). 4. .eoman harp (English), 

a. BAVARIAN ZITHER (c. 1850). 6. ITAI.IAN DULCIMER (c. 1700). 

\ 2, 4, Cialpin Collection. 3. Clainlhis tiollection, Copenha^-eii. ft. Heyer Mimeuni, formerly Cologne, now Leipeig, 
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especially with regard to tlie liturgy of tlie 
Church, where many innovations had taken 
place through the introduction of rhythmical 
divisions, beating of time, and the use of instru- 
ments, even of little bells. Against such sensu- 
ous attractions he wrote De abumi mujiiceSy 
published in the Bibliotheca Concinaloria^ Paris, 
1605, i. p. 610, viii. p. 799 ; also Cerbort, i. 

E. V. d. s. 

AELSTERS, Georges Jacques (6. Ghent, 
1770; d. there, Ap. 11. 1849), carillonneur of 
Ghent from 1788 to 1839. He belonged to a 
musical family, was for fifty years director of 
the music at the church of St. Martin, and 
composed much church music still performed 
in Flanders, especially a Miserere. 

AEMINGUS, Siegfried Coesus von 
(6.Mdlln,Meklenburgh,I)ec. 3, 1710 ; d. May 25, 
1768), professor of the University of Grcifswald, 
a profound student of musical archteology, and 
author of some excellent treatises on ancient 
Hebrew music. e. v. d. s. 

AENGSTLICH (Ger.), * fearfully,’ a word 
which calls for notice here only on account of 
itvS use by Beethoven at the head of the recita- 
tive in his Missa Solonnis, ‘ Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.’ 

A^]OLIAN COMPANY, Ltd., The (Regis- 
tered Office, 135 New Bond St., VV.l) carries 
on a business in the manufacture of rntisical 
instruments and accessories, of a comprehen- 
sive character. Amongst its chief productions 
are organs, pianofortes, that highly doveloi)ed 
form of the mechanical piano-player known as 
the pianola, gramophones and gramophone 
records, Jind music rolls for mechanical instru- 
ments. The chief factory is at Hayes, Middle- 
sex, and is a model from the point of comfort, 
convenience and' equipment. During the war 
(1914-18) this equipment, under the organ- 
ising skill and experience of the directorate of 
the Company, was devoted to the manufacture 
of aeroplanes, a national service for which it 
was eminently fitted. 

The manufacture of the pianola, both in its 
original form as an instrument external to the 
pianoforte, and in the later form in the pianola- 
piano in which the playing mechanism is incor- 
porated in the body of the pianoforte, is the 
principal form of musical industry with which 
the name of the Aeolian Company is associated. 
This ingenious instrument was the invention of 
an American engineer, E. S. Votey, who took 
out a patent for a pneumatic piano-playing 
device in 1897. Two years later a small shop 
was opened in Regent Street for the sale of 
the pianola, and the subsequent growth and 
development of the business led to its transfer 
to the present premises in 1903. On the site 
acquired in New Bond Street were built not 
only offices and show-rooms, but a fine concert 
hall, known as the AColian Hall (q.v.) 

The firm’s latest development of the pianola. 


known as the ‘ Duo -art ’ piano, is an instru- 
ment which reproduces individual perform- 
ances of pianist.8. By an ingenious and com- 
plicated apjiaratus the performance of a pianist 
is automatically rtKiorded, with accurate in- 
dicatitui of those variations of time and tone 
which give such a performance its individual 
value and interest. The ‘ Duo-art ’ pianoforte 
is controlled so that these original times and 
dynamic variations are incorporated in the 
music sheet, and are reproduced in the per- 
formance. 

/KOLIAN HALL. This hall in Bond 
8trect was formally ojx'ned on Jan. 19, 1904, 
with a rtxital given by the Orchestrolle Com- 
pany, who, on taking over the prcjinisea in 
1903, had remodelled the Grosvenor Gallery 
to make it suitable for musical purposes. An 
organ was built, and eventually a small gallery 
added at the back of the hall. 'J’he seating 
aceommodation is just over 6(X), and the hall, 
w'ith its central situation and good acoustic 
properties, has been in continual request for 
recital and chamber music and chamber 
orchestra concerts. 

/EG LI AN HARP (Fr. harpe Mienne ; 
Ger. Aohharfe, Wmdharfe; Hal arpa d' Kolo), 
The name is from Aeolus, the god of the wind. 
The instrument, of w'hich the inventor is un- 
known, would a[)pear to owe its origin to the 
monochord, a string stretched upon two 
bridges over a sound- board. The string happen- 
ing to bo at a low tension and exposed to a 
current of air would divide into various aliquot 
parts according to the varying strength of the 
current, and thus give the harmonics or over- 
tones we hear in the music of this instrument. 
(See Acoustics.) Once recognised on a mono- 
chord, it would be a simple process to increase 
the number of strings, which, tuned in unison, 
would be differently affected in relation to the 
current of air by position, and thus give differ- 
ent vibrating segments, forming consonant or 
diasonant chords as the pressure of wind 
might determine. That musical sounds could 
be produced by unaided wind has been long 
known in the East. According to J>radition 
King David’s harp (kinnor) sounded at mid- 
night when suspended over his couch in the 
north wind ; and in an old Hindu poem, quoted 
by Sir William Jones, the vina, or lute of the 
country, is said to have produced tones, pro- 
ceeding by musical intervals, by the impulse of 
the breeze. In the present day the Chinese 
have kites with vibrating strings, and the 
Malays have a carious Ajolian instrument, a 
rough bamboo cane of considerable height, per- 
forated with holes and stuck in the ground. 
This is entirely a wind contrivance, but they 
have another of split bamboo for strings.^ St. 
Dunstan of Canterbury is said to have hung 
his harp so that the wind might pass through 

I C. Engel. Muiitmt Jiutrumsnii, 1874, p. 300. 
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the strings, causing them to sound, and to have 
been accused of tujroery in consequence. This 
yras in the 10th century. 

It was not until the 17th that we meet with 
the iEr)lian harp itstdf. Kircher (1002-80) 
first wrote about it. flo speaks of it in his 
Musurgia universidis as being a new instru- 
ment and easy to construct, and as being the 
admiration of every one. Ho describes the 
sounds as not resembling those of a stringed or 
of a wind instrument, but partaking of the 
qualities of both. This is quite true, and 
applies to any stretched string the sound of 
which is made continuous by any other agency 
than that of a bow, and not dying away as we 
usually hoar the tones of pianofortes, harps 
and guitars, Matthew Young, Bishop of 
Clonfort, in his Enquiry into the Principal 
Phenomena of (bounds and Musical Strings 
(1784), gives full particulars of the diolian harp, 
and offers a theory of its generation of sound. 
It also gained attention in Germany about the 
same time, through a description of it in the 
QoUingen Pocket Calendar for 1792. The poet, 
Robert Blomlield, made /Kolian harps and wrote 
a pamphlet on them, calUnl Nature's Music 
(1808). H. C. Koch, a German, appears to 
have l)estowed the most attention upon the 
effects obtainable by varying the construction 
and stringing of the /Eolian harp ; but it is of 
little importance whether the tone be a little 
louder or a little softer, the impression to be 
derived from the instrument is as attainable 
from one of simple build as from double harps, 
or from one with weighted (spun) strings added. 

An iEolian harp is usually about throe feet 
long, five inches broad, and three inches deep ; 
of pine wo(xl, with beech ends for insertion of 
the tuning' and hitch- pins, and with two 
narrow bridges of hanl wood over which a 
dozen catgut strings are stretched. These are 
tuned in the most exact unison possible, or 
the beats caused by their difference would be 
disagreeable. The direction sometimes attached 
to tune by intervals of fourths and fifths is only 
misleading. The tension should be low ; in 
other words, the strings be rather slack, the 
fundamental note not being noticeable when 
the instrument sounds. There are usually two 
sound- holes in the sound-board. The ends are 
raised above the strings about an inch, and 
support another pine board, between which and 
the sound- board the draught of air is directed. 
(SeeRAd'/’i^;/., No. 4.) ' a. J. h. 

iEOLIAN MODE, see Modes, Ecolesi- 

ASTIOAL. 

iEOLINA (mouth -harmonica or mouth- 
#rgan), a small and simple ‘ free reed * instru- 
ment, invented about 1829 by Messrs. Wheat- 
stone. It consisted of a few free reeds, which 
were fixed into a metal plate and blown by the 
mouth. As each reed was furnished with a 
separate aperture for supplying the wind, a 


simple melody could of course be played by 
moving the instrument backwards and for- 
wards before the mouth. Its value for artistic 
purposes was nil ; its only interest is a histori- 
cal one, as being one of the earliest attempts tc 
make practical use of the discovery or the free 
reed. The eeolina may be regarded as the first 
germ of the Accordion and Concertina (q.v.) 

E. P. 

A&^OLODION (iEoLODicoN) (also called 
in Germany W indharmonika), a keyed wind 
instrument resembling the harmonium, the 
tone of which was produced from steel springs. 
It had a compass of six octaves, and its tone 
was similar to that of the harmonium. There 
is some controversy as to its original inventor ; 
most authorities attribute it to J. T. Eschen- 
bach of Hamburg, who is said to have first 
made it in 1800. Various improvements were 
subsequently made by other mechanicians, 
among whom may be named Schmidt of Pres- 
burg, Voit of Schweinfurt, Sebastian Muller 
(1826), and F. Sturm of Suhl (1833). The in- 
strument is now entirely superseded by the 
harmonium. 

A modification of the jeolcKiion was the 
yEolsklavier, invented about 1825 by Schort- 
mann of Buttelstildt, in which the reeds or 
springs which produced the sound were made 
of w'ood instead of metal, by which the quality 
of tone was made softer and sweeter. The 
instrument appears to have been soon for- 
gotten. A further modification was the 
iEolomelodicon or (’horaleon, constructed by 
Brunner at Warsaw, about the year 1825, from 
the design of Professor Hoffmann in that city. 
It differed from the aeolodion in the fact that 
brass tubt^s were affixed to the reeds, much as 
in the reed-stops of an organ. The instrument 
was of great power, and was probably intended 
as a substitute for the organ in small churches, 
especially in the accompaniment of chorals, 
w'hence its second name choraleon. It has 
taken no permanent place in musical history. 
In the iEolopantalon, invented about the year 
1830, by Dlugosz of Warsaw, the ceolomelodicon 
was combined with a pianoforte, so arranged 
that the player could make use of either instru- 
ment separately or both together. A some- 
what similar plan has been occasionally tried 
with the piano and harmonium, but without 
great success. E. p. 

iEOLOMELODICON, see iEoLODiON. 

dSOLOPANTALON, see iEoLODiON. 

^OI^KLAVIER, see ^Eolodion. 

AERTS, Eqidids (6. Boom near Antwerp, 
Mar. 1, 1822 ; d. Brussels, June 9, 1853), an 
eminent flautist and composer, studied under 
Lahon in the Conservatoire at Brussels. From 
1837-40 he travelled professionally through 
France and Italy, and on his return to Brussels 
studied composition under F^tis. In 1847 he 
was appointed professor of the flute at the 
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Conservatoire, and first flute at the Theatre. 
He composed symphonies and overtures, as 
well as concertos and other music for the flute. 

M. c. c. 

AERTSENS (Aertsskns), Hendrik, of Ant- 
werp, published, in 1631, Den Both der gheeste- 
lijcke Sangen . . . Door eenen rdigieus van 
d'Order van Sente Fraiupie, ... e. v. d. s. 

^ESTHETICS. This word came into use 
about the year 1750, to denote the science 
which investigates the Beautiful. 

It has now come to mean two different 
things to two different groups of thinkers. To 
the pure metaphysician it still stands for the 
investigation of Beauty as a thing in itself — 
a s|>eculation which attracted even the earliest 
Egyptian and Greek thinkers — and to him 
Beauty is an absolute, outside of us, in- 
dependent of its effect on mind and of human 
reaction to it. To the psychologist, however, 
il’^sthotics has, by common consent, been 
narrowed down to the consideration of the 
Fine Arts : i.e. the arts concerned with sight 
and hearing (Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, 
Painting and Music). 

The single metaphysical problem ‘ What is 
Beauty ?’ thus resolves itself into a number of 
practical questions which may be stated in 
some such form as this : * How and why do 
we as human beings become affected by, and 
pass judgment on the quality of, works of 
art ? ’ 

It would servo no purpose to attempt to 
summarise here even the chief theories of the 
metaphysicians. From Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle to Plotinus and the Neoplatonists 
in Greece ; from l^ibnitz to i..es8ing, Baum- 
garten, Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer in 
Germany ; from Descartes and Diderot to 
modern times in France ; from Bacon to 
Bosanquet in England, we are met by an 
endless stream of conflicting dogmatism. Few 
people pretend to understand (and most people 
doubt the ability of any one to understand) 
what the majority of the above writers really 
w'ant to say, and to those to whom meta- 
physics is not an end in itself the whole output 
of human thought in this field seems to bo 
distressingly dreary and sterile. For the 
metaphysicians write — and possibly it is 
pro|)er that metaphysicians should write — as 
if they had never once allowed themselves to 
be thrilled by any manifestation of Beauty. 
It is therefore permissible to say that no 
student of music will love his art one whit the 
less for giving a wide berth to all that the 
metaphysicians have written.^ 

The psychologist approaches the subject 
from an entirely different standpoint. He 
deals with experience, and an experience is 
always two-sided, being a reaction to a stimu- 

1 ThoM who think oth«rwtM will find m excallont ^itoni« In 
Tk» PhUotophjf ^ th« Beautiful, by Profe«or W. Knight (John 
Momy. 1S»1). 


Ills. To imagine that Beauty, as the meta 
physician claims, is a property of the stimulus 
which can be isolated and analysed seems to 
the ]>8ychologi8t to be illogical and illusory. 
To him the problem, however baffling it may 
l)e in its later stages, is a simple one to state. 
When we say, he argues, that certain things 
are sweet, or sour, or noisy, or blue, we are 
consciously using a conversational short-cut ; 
for wo know that these qualities are in truth 
the names wo give to our own reactions. The 
sweetness is in us and not in the stimulus, 
and has no existence until the stimulus meets 
a reacting agent ; the vibrations leave the 
dove's throat or the cannon’s mouth and 
travel in perfect silence until they meet an » 
apparatus which can turn them into sound. 
Exactly the same, to the psychologist, is the 
case with Ikjauty. Wo say, loosely, that a 
thing is beautiful, knowing we should say that 
the thing produces an effect on us which we 
call the impression of Beauty. The sweetness, 
the sound, the beauty do not leave the stimulus 
and enter us. but are the result of the action 
of the stimulus on us ; and when we call the 
sugar sweet, the explosion noisy, or the poem 
beautiful, wo are illogically calling a cause an 
effect. The metaphysician, living in an 
abstract world, asserts that a thing is called 
beautiful because it contains something which 
he calls Beauty ; and he hunts this will-o’-the- 
wisp through the centuries. The only factor 
of Beauty, according to the psychologist, that 
anything can possess is jwtontial ; it has the 
power of creating an impression in us. 

Art, then, works on this fecling-in-us, and 
is only jiossible because wo are so constituted 
that we react to it ; and when we say that 
art aims at being beautiful we mean, quite 
simply, that it aims at arousing this responsive- 
ness in ourselves. The problems of £esthetics 
then group themselves into two divisions : 

(1) What can we postulate about the 

stimulus {i.e. any work of art) ? 

(2) In what way do we react 7 

(1) It is commonly said that Beauty is 
relative. This apothegm at first sight does 
not appear illuminating, but in nmlity is the 
statement of an obvious fact. When we re- 
ceive an impression of Beauty (or Ugliness) it 
is because of the arrangement and proportion 
of the constituent parts of the stimulus. If, 
for example, a clarinet plays a single not^, 
and we say ‘ What a beautiful sound,’ it is 
because of the arrangement of partial tones in 
the compound vibration which reaches our 
ears. Any alteration of relationship of the 
partials will modify both the sound and our 
reaction to it, and we might And ourselves, 
after comparatively small alteration, calling 
it ugly. Similarly, if the clarinet plays a 
succession of not^ we may say, *What a 
beautiful melody * ; but minute alterations in 
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pitch or accent — t.e, in the relationship of the 
notes — would change our verdict. Harmony, 
again, is clearly the combination of sounds, 
and the effect defiends on the relationship. 
Change means alteration of relation in the 
constituents and nothing else ; hence the 
effect, for good or bad, depends on relationship, 
and Beauty is relative. 

The student who is * hot for certainties ’ 
will hope that at this point the psychologist 
will provide him with Laws of Relationship 
which will act as acid-tests of Beauty for all 
time. Fortunately there are none. The 
history of art is the history of successful 
empiricism. To say that l^auty is relative 
is to say that it de})endH on context. The 
groat poets and composers do not depend for 
their effects on the use of ‘ beautiful ' words 
and chords, but on using words and chords 
(frequently, taken by themsclvf^s, ugly ones) 
in the right {ilaces. Almost every great (com- 
poser has shown the world how to use, for 
purposes of Beauty, material which had pre- 
viously been shunned as ugly. For Beauty 
and Ugliness are not different in kind, being 
the two extremes of a straight lino with a zero- 
point in the middle ; and every great man 
will shift the zero-peunt a little in the direction 
of Ugliness, making bTtile for us land which 
had hitherto been regarded as barren. 

(2) The in((uiry into our own reaction begins 
with the axiom that Beauty a])peals to our 
feelings. However sure we may be that a 
work of art fulfils all the ne(;essarv conditions, 
we do not say * that is beautiful ’ until our 
heelings have been stirred. But we luivo to 
realise a distinction at this point. Our feelings 
may be reached directly or indirectly, \Ve 
may, for instance, be confronted by something 
(e,g, an exceptional sunset) whu^h makes an 
immediate apj)eal to our feelings, raw and 
dire(5t. The seiivse- impression creates an emo- 
tional experience without the trace of any 
intellectual intervention. In such cases wc 
are not conceriUMl with art in any sense, and j 
U) call a sunset artistic would he to commit 
an obvious solecism. Art is presentation of 
idea through a medium ; the artist feels, 
objectifies his feeling— t.e. presents it to us in 
the form of colour, sound or wonts — and his 
function is fulfilled. But before the function 
of Art is fulfilled, as a{>art from that of the 
artist, the work of art must make contact 
with us and arouse responsive feelings in us. 
The great work of art will arouse feelings akin 
to those which, in the artist, originated it ; 
and the psychologist calls this feeling in us 
‘ substituted emotion.’ This point is not 
difficult to grasp, if a s|)eoific normal instance 
is analysed, A man of artistic temperament 
and technical equipment sees an impressive 
sunset ; he is deeply moved, and embodies his 
emotion in a sonnet, a noetunie or a picture : 


we see his work and experience, as the last 
link in the chain, the emotion which, in the 
artist, was the first link. The crucial point, 
the ignoring of which causes the barrenness of 
80 much discussion on art, lies in the fact that 
this appeal to us is not direct to the feelings, 
like the ap|)eal of the sunset to the artist, but 
indirectly to the feelings through the intellect. 
Given the emotion in the artist his task is 
thenceforward with his medium ; he must 
arrange, contrast and generally manipulate 
sounds, word.s and colours which are not in 
themselves artistic but which will, cunningly 
combined, absorb his emotion and generate 
it in others. But it is the arrangement that 
creates our emotion, and the ])roccHs of 
ai)prehen8ion and discrimination that takes 
])la(“e in ns, when confronted by any arrange- 
ment of material, is an intellectual process. 
To sum up, iieaiity is the result of an appeal, 
direct or indirect, to our feelings. If a thing 
app(‘al8 directly to our feelings it is not a WH)rk 
of art but a })hen()menon, though in tl\e course 
of a w^ork of art our feelings may be touched 
that way, as w'lien wc are stirred by a chord 
on trombones or thrilled by the timbre of 
muted strings. The creative artist kneads his 
material, and the calibre of his technique 
appears in the skill with which he masters it 
in such matters as stnudure and balance — 
qualities which wo can only apprehend by 
intclh‘ct. Consequently, to the j)sychologist 
it is an axiom that art is an a})poal to the 
feelings, through the intellect. 

A further question must be considered 
arising naturally from this axiom : What is 
the nature of the emotional experience caiised 
by what w'e call beaiitifuJ things ? In all 
ordinary experience wc realise that any feeling 
w'hic!h continually grows in intensity ulti- 
mately reaches a point where it accpiires an 
overmastering cpiality. Wo no longer control 
it, for it has become the mainspring of out 
actions and (controls us. Displeasure mounts 
into angry passion, sorrow cumulates into 
prostrate grief. So it is with the feeling 
aroused by works of art. A book interests us 
more and more until we are so deeply moved 
by it that we may conceivably change the 
whole purpose of our lives in consequence ; 
or we find that we get pleasure from a piece 
of music, then a more and more intense 
pleasure, until we reach a moment where w’e 
are touched and chastened in an indescribable 
w^ay. Such a climax w'as called by the Greeks 
‘ (’atharsivS,’ and the word has been retained 
as a convenient term for an experience that is 
universal. 

In ev^ery genuine musical composition the 
catharsis of the creator is the origin, that of 
the listener the fulfilment. Nor need the 
connotation of the word be confined to those 
more solemn experiences to which the Greeks 
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themselves would possibly have restricted it*, » 
The perfect craftsmanship of a light opera or a 
fine comedy may bring ua to the point where we 
resign ourselves into the hands of the artist, 
and that j)oint is the beginning of catharsis. 
Thus genuine art results from the feeling of 
compulsion in the author, who has felt ‘moved ’ 
to create : that is, to register his feeling in 
a form capable of communicating his catharsis 
to others. And ‘ technique ’ is the name we 
give to his deftness in communication. 

Criticism, which is the a})plicati()n of what- 
ever aesthetic principles we hold, and not the 
statement of personal likes and dislikes, must 
always allow for the fact that individual taste 
may always be a bar to the sympathetic under- 
standing which alone justilit's us in criticising. 
But, although de. gustibun non disputandum, is 
a truism as far as it goes, it does not, as the 
thoughtless sometimes assume, close the door 
to criticism. If one man likes rubies and 
another prefers sapphires the matter is, clearly, 
one of personal taste. The misfortune is that 
if they argue, their argunumt almost invariably 
takes the form of asseveration, on each side, 
that his choice is the more beautiful, with a 
final shrug of the shoulders and quotation of 
the above Latin tag. Both fail to see the one 
field in which aesthetical judgment is possible, 
and in which they would readily admit it to 
l>e desirable if they really loved gems : what 
is the dilTerence between good and bad rubies 
and between good and bad sapphires ? 

ft must be coidcssed that much of the 
artistic criticism of the world is still of this 
kind. There is no relative value between 
rubies and 8ap])hires, except such as can be 
expressed in pounds sterling ; and even this 
value is non-existent when we compare sym- 
phonies with tone-poems, chamber music with 
orcfiiestral, ( Jerman music with French, Class- 
ical with Romantic. Yet everybody wishes 
to know how to discriminate between ‘ good ’ 
and ‘ bad ’ in works of art, if only so as to be 
sure that, in the words of Sir Henry Hadow, 
they are not ‘ worshipping at the wrong 
shrine.’ And it is clear that a piece of music 
must be judged, like a precious stone, in com- 
parison with work like it in kind. For 
technical judgment the critic must possess 
trained discrimination in technical aspects : 
executive, interpretative, grammatical, con- 
structive, and the rest. But over and above 
all, the one final and inevitable question to be 
asked of all art will for ever be the same : 

* Is it genuine : that is to say, w'as it born 
because the catharsis of its author compelled 
him to create ? ’ And the answ^er to that 
question is an aesthetical judgment the value 
of which must depend on the earnestness and j 
sincerity with which the speaker, knowingly 
or unwittingly, has mentally wrestled with 
the problems of ^Esthetics. p. o. B. 


AEVIA (/Euia), a technical word formed 
from the vowels of A//e/uia, and used, in 
Mediceval Office Books, as an abbreviation, in 
the same manner as Kvov.« 

In Venetian and other Italian Office Books 
of the Kith century, w'o sometimes find lial’a, 
orHarali, substituted for Aevin. w. s. r. 

AFFETTUOSO (Ital), (1) equivalent to 
Con Affetto, ‘ with feeling,’ is most commonly 
i found in such combinations as ‘ andante aflfet- 
I tuoso ’ or ‘ allegri> alTettuoso,’ though it is 
occasionally placed alone at the beginning of a 
movement, in w hich case a somewhat slow time 
is intended. It is frequently placed (like 
‘ espressivo,’ ‘ cantabile,’ etc.) over a single 
])assagc, when it refers merely to that j)ar- 
ticulur phra.se and not to the entire movement. 
The (Jerman expressions ' Innig,’ ‘ Mit innigem 
Ausdruck,’ are equivalent to ’ AtTcttuoso.’ 

E, P. 

(2) A pseudonym adopted by some meml>ers 
of Italian musical academies. e,(j, Giov. (Jiao. 
Arrigoni Mariano Tantucci (Em. V^>gel, 

JUbl. d. gedruckten weltl. Vokalrnusik Italiens). 
In Gastoldi’s ‘ Tricinia,’ 11 songs are marked 
deir affetuoso; in Tommaso Peeci’s Canzonette, 

v., ir)90-l()0ll, 15 are marked with aJfetuonOf 
which Vogel attributes to Tantucci; in Jlook 11. 
of the latter work 10 songs are marked with 
affetuoso, Tho British Musouju has ‘ Can- 
zonettc a 3 voci dell’ alTetuoso lib. 5*^ ’ from the 
Borghese Library, ongr. by Camillo Ghini in 
Siena r. UiOf). E. v. d. 8. 

AFEILARD, Michel l’, professor of music 
and tenor singer, aj)pointed to the ‘ Sainto 
(fiiapdh^ ’ (Mar. 24, 1()70) and tho ‘ (’hapello 
du Roi ’ (Mar. 11, IfiOfi); romainod there till 
1708. His work on singing at sight, Principes 
tre.H jnjur bien apprendre lu rnmique 

(Paris, 1091 ; Am.sterdam, 1717), in which the 
time of the airs is regulated by a j)endulum — 
precursor of tho metronome- —passed through 
seven editions. Airs by him are in the collec- 
tions printed by Ballard and in MS. 1040 oi 
the Versailles Library. 

Bini.. — M. Bkknkt, Let Mutieieru de la HainU Chapelt* dHPalati, 

M. I... P. 

AFFRETTANDO (Ital), hastening the 
time. 

AFRANIO (beginning of 10th cent.), a canon 
of Ferrara, and rej)uted inventor of the bassoon, 
on the ground of a wind instrument of his called 
PhagotUH, which is mentioned, and figured in 
two woodcuts, at p. 179 of the Iniroductio in 
Chaldaicam linguam of Teseo Albonese (Pavia, 
1539), a work dedicated by the author to his 
uncle Afranio. (See PLATE LVllL) 

Tho claim has lxM:m widely admitted, but 
there is no real similarity between the two in- 
j strumonts (see Phagotus). The bassoon is 
conical in bore, the phagotus cylindrical ; in 
the one case the air column is set in vibration 
by means of a double reed, in the other by 
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metal tongue*. However, one characteristic of 
the bassoon family is present, viz. the tube 
•doubled back on itself, as each part of the 
phagotus has two tuU^s }>ored side by side in 
a single block of woral. The similarity of the 
names (phagotus, fagotto) is curious, but can 
hardly bo said to be of value as evidence of 
connexion between the two instruments. 

- J. R. M. 

AFRICAINP^ L*, grand opera in 6 acts; 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer. Pro- 
duced Acad^miie, i^aris, Apr. 28, 1866 ; in 
Italian, Co vent Garden, July 22, 1865; in 
English (translation by Kenney), Covent Gar- 
den, Get. 21, 1866; New York, Academy of 
Music. Ikjc. 1. 1865. 

A FZ ELI US, Arvh) August (6. Enkoping, 
Sweden, May 6, 1785; d. Sept. 25, 1871), 
pastor and archceologist; edited conjointly with 
Gcijer a collection of Swedish national melodies 
‘Svenska Folk visor,’ 3 vols. (Stockholm, 1814- 
18 1(), continued by Arwidsson), and wrote the 
historical notes to another collection, ‘ Afsked 
af Svenska Folksharpan ’ (Stockholm, 1848). 

AGATEA, P. Mauio (b. Baini, 17th cent.), 
an Augustinian monk, musical director at the 
Cathedral of Modena in the 17th century. 
Four cantate for soprano solo and 29 nriette, 
c, 1688, all in MS,, are in the Bibl. Estensc, 
Mmlena. An early instance of the use of the 
violoncello is made in the 10th Arietta. Motets 
by Agatea are contained in sundry collections 
(Eitner), 

AGAZZAIII, Ago.stino (b. Siena, Dec. 2, 
1578 ; d, there, Af^r. 10, 1640), composer of 
church music. 

A cadet of a noble family of Siena, ho is said 
(see Q.-L.) to have passed the first years of his 
professional life in the service of the Emperor 
Matthias, wlu> wished to retain him. He pre- 
ferred to return to Italy, bringing with him a 
musical instrument, called the Pandora, little 
know'll 80 far, which he played very sweetly 
(Azzolini, Le Pompe Satiesi^ 1649). After elec- 
tion to membershi}) of the Accademia degl’ In- 
tronati, he came to Rome, where he was 
chosen maestro di ca])pella at the German 
College (after Anerio’s retirement in 1609), at 
the church of S, Apollinaris,^ and subsequently 
at the Seminario Romano. An intimacy grew 
up betw'een him and Via dan a and he was 

one of the earliest adopters of the figured baas. 
In the preface to the fourth book of his ‘ Sacrao 
Cantiones ’ (Zanetti, Romo, 1606), he gives 
some instructions for its employment. In 1630 
he returned to Siena, and became maestro of 
its oathedml, a post which ho retained till his 
death. 

His publications are numerous, and consist 
of masses, madrigals (1596, 1600, 1602, 1607, 
1608), motets, psalms. Magnificats, litanies, etc., 

* Balnl ulou* mffuOotts thl» uppointinrnt ; but he !• probably 
•Ifht 


republished in numerous editions at Rome, 
Milan, Venice, Antwerp, Frankfort and else- 
where (see Q.-L.). His one substantive contri- 
bution to the scientific literature of music is a 
little work of only 16 quarto pages, entitled : 

‘ La Musica Ecclesia.stica, dove ai contieiie la vers 
(llfHnlzionc della Musica come Sdenza non piii vediita 
e 8ua nobiltk .(Siena, 1038 ) ’ ; 

the object of which is to determine how church 
music should best conform itself to the Resolu- 
tion of the Council of Trent. On the authority 
of Pitoni, a pastoral drama, entitled ‘ Eumelio,’ 
has been ascribed to Agazzari. It was un- 
doubtedly |)erformed at Rome in 1606 and 
printed by Amadino at Venice in that year ; 
but no author’s name is affixed either to musio 
or libretto. 

A short motet by Agazzari is given by Proske 
in the ‘ Musica divina ’ (Ann. 1. Lib. Motet- 
torum. No. Ixv.). js. h. r. 

AGAZZl, Gaetano, appears to have been a 
virtuoso on the violoncello in the second half of 
the 18th century. His ‘ Six Senates a violon- 
celle et basse,’ op. 1, Amsterdam, r. 1780, 
make considerable demands upon the technical 
ability of the executant. Ten sonatas for the 
same instruments in MS. are in the library of 
the Milan Conservatoire. E. v. d. s. 

AGO RUE, Antonius, Magister at St. Martin, 
Ghent, finished his treatise, Fonnule ocU) 
tonoriufi secundum eundem Guidonem, Nov. 8, 
1503. Another treatise, Ars intonandi, in the 
same MS. volume (Ghent, MS. 421), is probably 
also by him. e, v. d. s. 

AGGHAZY, CJarolus (6. Budapest. Oct. 30, 
1855), pianist, pupil of Bruckner, Volkmann 
and Liszt, gave concerts 1882-88, settled a 
teacher in Buda]>est, and composed piano and 
chain l)er music having an Hungarian colouring, 
as well as an opera, ‘ Muritta,’ and a cantata, 
‘ Rakoezy.’ (Rieinaym.) 

AGINCOURT, D’ (Dagincouk). There 
were apparently two (if Fetis is correct). 
(1) Jacques Andr6 d’Agincourt (6. Rouen, 
1684 ; d. there, c. 1757), who became organist 
; at the Ablx'y of St. Ouen, went to Paris in 
1718, where he gave clavecin lessons, and a few 
years later obtained the place of organist at 
St. Merry. He retired in 1745, and returned 
to Rouen, where he died. His gentle nature 
gained him many friends, who ranked him w ith 
Calvicre, Daquin and Couperin, to W'hom in 
reality he w as vastly inferior. 

(2) Francois D*AGrNCOURT(d. Paris, June 18, 
1758), who, on Jan. 13, 1714, was appointed 
organist to the French court for the fourth 
i quarter. The library of the Paris Conserva- 
j toire possesses ‘ Pieces de clavecin* d6diees h la 
I Heine, compoe6es par M. D’Agincour. . . . 

I Paris, le S. Boivin ; Rouen, 1733, chez 
I’auteur. . . F^tis claims this work for 
Jacques Andr6 d’Agincourt, but describes them 
as feeble, compositions. K. v. d, s. 



AGITATO 

AGITATO (Ital.), also Con Agitazione, ‘agi- 
tated/ ‘ restless.’ This adjective is mostly com- 
bined with ‘ allegro ’ or ‘ presto ’ to describe the 
character of a movement. In the somewhat 
rare cases in which it occurs without any other 
time-indication a rather rapid time is indicate<l. 

AGNELLI, Salvatore (b. Palermo, 1817 ; 
d, Paris (?), 1874), studied under Donizetti and 
Zingarelli at Naples Conservatoire. After the 
performance of several of his 0 |)era 8 at Palermo 
and Naples he wont to Marseilles in 184(), where 
he produced several operas and ballets. He 
also wrote some church music and a cantata, 
apotheosis of Napoleon L, performed by thix^e 
orchestras at the Tuileries in 1850. He left 
three operas in MS. k. v. d. s. 

AGNESI, Luigi (Louis Ferdinand Leo- 
pold Aoniez) (6. Erhent, Namur, July 17, 
1833 ; d. London, Feb. 2, 1875), a M^ell -known 
bass singer. 

From 1853-55 he studied composition at the 
Brussels C’onservatoire, but later became a 
singer, after lessons from Dupre/., and was a 
member of Merelli’s Italian Ojiera (Vimpany in 
Germany and Holland. On Feb. 10, 1804, ho 
made his debut at the Italiens, Paris, as Assur 

Semiramido ’), and was engaged there for 
several seasons. On May 22, 18()5, he made 
his debut in England at Her Majesty’s as the 
Prefect (‘ Linda ’), and during the season as 
Assur and Figaro (‘ Lo Nozzo ’), and with fair 
success. From 1871-74 he gained a great 
reputation, not only at Drury Lane, but as an 
oratorio festival and concert singer throughout 
the kingdom. He was an accomplished actor 
and musician, devoted to his art. S[)ecial 
mention may be made of his singing of Rossini, 
which was in the true Italian style. a. c. 

AGNESI, Maria Theresa {b, Milan, 1724 ; 
d. circa 1780), sister of the renowned scholar 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi. She was a celebrated 
pianist of her time, comiiosed five operas, 

* Sofonisbe,’ ‘ Giro in Armenia,’ ‘ Nitocri,’ ‘ 11 
Re Pastore,’ and ‘ Insubria consolata ’ (1771), 
several cantatas, two pianoforte concertos, and 
sonatas, well known in Germany. m. c. o. 

AGNUS DEI, a part of the Mass which 
occurs in the Latin Canon during the ritual acts 
of the priest after consecration and before his 
communion. It is sung by the choir and has 
consequently, in common with other choral 
portions of the Liturgy, afforded a text set by 
musical composers of all ages. 

The Agnus Dei was, like the Benedictus 
(^.v.), retained in the first English Prayer Book 
(1549), and omitted from the second (1662). 
Merbecke’s ‘ Booke of Common Praier noted ’ 
(1550) therefore contains an adaptation from 
the plain -song to the English words, and his 
Agnus is amongst the most beautiful melodies 
in his setting of the English Mass. It is now 
by common usage restored to its original posi- 
tion in the English service. a 
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AGOGE, AGOGIC, see Acx3KNt, subsection 
Aoogic. 

AGOSTINI, Ludovico (6. Ferrara, 1534; 
d. there, 8ept. 20, 1590), in holy tirders, was 
both poet and comix>aer. Ho became maestro 
de capilla to Alfonso II., Duke of Est^. C\»llec- 
tiona of madrigals and other vocal works were 
published at Milan, Venice and Ferrara between 
1507 and 1586. 

AGOSTINI, Paolo (6. Valerano, 1593; 
d, Rome, Sept. 1629), an Italian composer. 

Ho was a pupil, at Rome, of Bernardino 
Nanini, who.x* daughter he married. AfU^r 
being organist of S. Trinitii do’ Pellegrini, 8. 
Maria in Trastevere, and S. Lorenzo in Damaso, 
ho succeeded Ugolini as maestro at the Vatican 
Chapel, in 1627. 

The extant published works of Agostini 
consist of : 

2 voIiiiiiH^ of PhaIuih for4un(l 8 volt*«i (priuleil by Soldi, Koiiio. 
lOI'JI; 2 vohiiiit'Jt of MaifiiitlciiU for 1. 2 and 8 voioeM {ih. I(i20l ; aini 
Vuluioeit of inRHftex (or 4, ft, H uod 12 volriwi, publinhod (HoblHltl, 
Koine) iu lt524. Ifili.'i, IflJii. 1027 and IH28. reHiiectl voly. 

He employed largo numbers of voices in 
several choirs. Ingenuity and elegance are his 
prevailing characteristics ; but that he could 
and did rise beyond these is proved by an 
Agnus Dei for 8 voices in canon, which was 
published by P. Martini in his ‘ Saggio di con- 
trappunto fugato,’ and which is allowed to Ixj 
a masterpiece. He contributed a dialogue to 
G. Giarnberti’s ‘ Poesie diverse’ (1623). The 
fame, however, of Agostini rests upon his un- 
publisliod pieces, which form the great bulk of 
his productions. They are preserved partly in 
the Corsini Library, and partly in the Collection 
of the Vatican. A motet by Agostini is given 
in Proske’s ‘ Musica divina ’ (Ann. I. Liber 
Motettoruin, No. Ixx.). E. n. p. 

AGOSTINI, Pietro Simone (5. Romo, 
c. 1650), was maestro di cappella to the Duke 
of l*arma. 3’wo oratorios, several motets, and 
cantatas, as well as two operas (one, ‘ II Ratto 
delle Sabine,’ performed at Venice 1080) are 
mentioned in Q.-L. 

AGOSTINO, Corona, known only by his 
5-part Psalm, ‘ Beati omnes,’ in G. M. Asola’s 
‘ Psalm odia,’ 1592 {Eitner). 

AGRELL, Johann Joachim i/h Loth, 
Sweden, Feb. 1. 1701 ; d. Nuremberg, Jan. 19, 
1763), studied at Linkoping and Upsala. He 
was appointed court musician at C'assel in 1723, 
and in 1746 conductor at Nuremberg. He loft 
9 published works (Nuremberg), concertos, 
sonatas, etc., and many more in manuscript. 

AGRfiMENTS, see Ornaments. 

AGRICOLA, Alexander (d. Valladolid, 
c. 1506), a composer of great celebrity. Cretin’s 
lament on the death of Okeghem mentions 
Agricola as a fellow-pupil in the school of that 
master ; and the dates of his published works, 
together with an interesting epitaph printed in 
a collection of motets published at Wittenberg 
in 1538, furnish us with materials for briefly 
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sketching hia life. The words of the epitaph, 
which bears the title ‘ Ei)itaphiiim Alex. 
Agricolao Symphf>niasta^ regia Castilise Philippi,’ 
are as folio wa : 

Musica quid defiOM ? IVrdt moa eura decusauc. 

Kntne Alcxamler 'i Is Agricola. 

Die age fpialin erat 'i ('lar»is voi um manuurnqiie. 

OuI.H IcK UH huiie rapidt ? VaJdoIetAnua a^er. 

QuIh HelKuiM lUKr traxit Ma'-oms rex ipse Phllippus. 

Quo niorhu Int^Tiif. ? Kebre furente obiit. 
iEUw (|ua* bjerat ? dam wxaKt'Himus annus. 

Sol ubl tunc stabat ? Vlrginlo In capltc. 

The qiie.stion * Who brought the Ilelgian 
hither? ’ is decisive as to his nationality. He 
was c(*rtainly educated in the Netherlands, and 
passed great part of his life there. At an early 
age he was distinguished both as a singer and 
performer. A lett^er of ( diaries V 1 1 1. of F ranee, 
in .lulian Marsliall’s collection, proves that he 
was in that king’s service, and left it, without 
leave, for that of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; he was at 
Milan till .1 une 1474, and after some years in the 
service of the Duke of Mantua, entered (r. 1491) 
that of Philip, Duke of Austria and sovereign 
of the Netherlands, and followed him to 
Castile in 1505. There Agricola remained until 
his (loath, at the age of 00, of acute fever, in the 
territory of Valladolid. Amongst Agricola’s 
known works the most important are ; 

A uiutut for ii) tlu' t'uUectioii ('lUled ‘ UHrniunk^u 

llrtOl), '4 for :l voli't'* in thivl eutltltnl MotHti XXXIII. 

(V#nlc«, IVtrun l, l.M/2) ; M four-part from tho collection 

't/iiuii cento fliuinaiita ‘ (Vmlf'c, rctrucci, UWjS) ; Mini a vuluinc of 
fl inaiMcii Alci. Aiitlwilie' (Vonlco, l*«truo<:l, IW41. 

Other MS. masses are mentioned in Q,-L. For 
recent investigations concerning Agricoin, see 
van der Straeton’s MiLsUfne aux Pnys-Ba^Sy 
vols. vi. and vii. j. R. s.-u. 

AGRICOLA, Hknedktta Kmiija, me Mol- 
teni (b. Modena, 1722 ; d, circa 1780), studied 
under Porpora, llasseand Salimbeni ; one of the 
most remarkable singers of her time, with a 
compass from a to d'" (see Burney) and a shako 
of rare |)erfectu)n. Slio exeelled not only in 
Ofiera, but also in oratorio, and in the great 
soprano aria in Graun’s ‘ The Death of .Jesus,’ 
which she sang at the lirst jierformance in 175,5. 
From 1742-74 she was engaged at the Berlin 
o|X)ra and had to suffer much from the de- 
spotism of Frederic IL, who was st^ enraged at 
her marriage to Johann Friedrich Aoricola 
(q.w) in 1751, that he reduced their joint salary 
to 1000 thalers, as against Molteni’a former 
salary of 1500 thalers. On the death of Agricola 
in 1774, the King dismissed her, although she 
was still in full possession of her vocal powers, 
and in spite of the interce.ssion of the Princess 
Amalia. She died in oblivion. E. v. d. s. 

AGKICOLA, Christian Johannes (1594), 
discanto singer at the court chaiiel at Weimar, 
afterwanls cantor at the school of Erfurt. In 
1001 ho calls himself ‘ Sehulkollego ’ of the 
‘Gymnasium Auguatiana’ at Erfurt. On the 
title-pages of his printed works he calls himself 
‘ J. Agricola Noricum,’ which refers to a large 
tract of southern Germany forming part of 


ancient Illyria. Some of his biographers have 
mistaken Noricum for Nuremberg, where his 
‘ Motettas novae ’ were published in 1001. 
Three sacred mmgs and an echo in 8 parts are 
also enumerated in Q . L . E. v. d. s. 

AGRICOLA, Gecko Ludwig (6. Grossen- 
Furra, Thuringia, Oct. 25, 1043; d. Gotha, Feb. 
20, 1070), a composer of chamber music, etc. 

His father was a clergyman ; he was brought 
up at Eisenach and Gotha and the universitio.s 
of Wittenberg and l^ipzig, and became Kapell- 
meister at Gotha in 1070. He composed 
‘ iVlusikalische Nobenstundon ’ for 2 violins, 2 
violas and bass ; religious hymns and madri- 
gals ; sonatas and preludes, ‘ auf franzdsische 
Art,’ et(;. He died full of promise, but without 
accomplishing a style for himself. f. q. 

A(»RI(’OLA, Johann (h. Nuremberg, 

c. 1570), professor of music in the Gymnasium 
at Erfurt in 101 1, and composer of 3 collections 
of motets (Nuremberg, 1001-11). 

AGRK'Oi.A, .Johann Frtedhi(;h (5. Dobitz, 
near Altenburg, Saxony, Jan. 4, 1720; 

d. Berlin, Dec. 1, 1774), organist and composer 
of church music and of operas. 

His father was a judge, and his mother, 
Maria Magdalen Manke, a friend of Handel. 
He began to learn music in his fifth year under 
a certain Martini. In 1738 he entered the 
University of lAupzig when Gotts(*hed was 
Professor of Rhetoric. But though he went 
through the regular course of ‘ humanities ’ he 
also studied music under J. 8. Bach, with whom 
he worked Imrd for three years. After this he 
resided at Dresden and Berlin, at the latter 
from 1741 onwards, and studied the dramatic 
style under Graun and Hasse. In 1749 ho 
publislu'd two jiamphlets on French and 
Italian taste in music und(‘r the ])seudonym of 
Flavii) Anieio Olibrio. in the following year 
a cantata of his, ' J1 Filosofo convinto in amore,’ 
was performed before Frederick the Great, who 
conferred on Agricola the post of Hofkom- 
ponist (1751). Ho liad an (Hjiial success with 
a second cantata, ‘ La Ricamatrice.’ Agricola 
then married Signora MoJteni, prima donna 
of the Berlin ojiera, and composed various 
operas for Dresden and Berlin, as well as much 
music for the Church and many arrangements 
of the King’s melcxlies. After the death of 
Graun (Aug. 8, 1759) he was made director 
of the Royal Chapel, but witliout the title of 
Roy, Hofkapellmeister, which the King withheld 
on account of his disapproval of Agri- 
cola’s marriage. (See Agricola, Benedbtta 
Emilia.) There he remained till his death 
(obituary in Vos^nische Zeitung), Agricola’a 
compositions had no permanent success, nor 
w'ere any printed excepting two psalms and 
some chorales. He had the reputation of being 
the best organ-player in Berlin, and a good 
teacher of singing. He translated with much 
skill Tosi's Opinioni de’ cantori, and made 
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some atlditions of value to Adlung's Mtmca 
mechanica organcedi, f. o. 

AGRICOLA, Martin (6, Sorau, lower 
Silesia, c. 1500 ; d. Magdeburg, June 10, 1550), 
a writer on musical theory, whose German name, 
as he himself tells us, Avas Sohr, or Sore. 

In 1524 we find him teacher and cantor in 
the first Protestant school at Magdeburg, and 
he remained there till his death. The assertion 
of his biographer Caspar that Agricola reached 
the age of seventy has misled all following I 
writers as to the date of his birth. In his ^ 
Musica insirumentalia deudsrh, which, not- | 
w’ith.standing its polyglot title is written in | 
German, he states that ho had no ‘ activuin ! 
praeceptorom ’ for music, but learned the art | 
by himself while constantly occupied as a | 
schoolmaster. That work is remarkable not ! 
only for its musical ability but for its German ! 
Rtyle, wLich has all the force and flavour of the 
writings of his contemporary, Jmthcr himself. 

It was reprinted at Leipzig, 189(3. Agricola’s 
chief protector and friend was Rhaw, the 
senator of Wittenberg, renowned in his own day 
as a printer of music. This excellent man 
printed many of Agricola’s works, of which the 
following may be named among.st others : 

Duo Nbri tnusicet, l.Vil ; Kin kurfz drudurhe A/tuifa, 1628 ; Afutica 
hutruuwutuli* dewUrh, 1620, '30, ';{2, '42, '4,’j ; A/mica Jl)/arati$ 
ilfutlnih, 16.32; Von di’tl KrojuirtioHibux, c. 16.32; Hudiwrnta 
yumk-fs, 1630. 

The list of the rest w ill be found in Draudius’ 
Bibliotheca Cla^iaica, p. 1650 ; Walther’s Lexi- 
kon ; Marpurg’s Beitrdgey vol. v. ; Forkel’s 
Literature; Gerber’s Dictionnry ; and Q,’L. 
Mattheson in his Ephorus (p. 124) jiraises him 
for having been the first to abolish the ‘ ancient ; 
tablature,’ and adopt the system of notation 
which we still employ. But this is inaccurate. 
All that Agricola proposed was a new ‘ tabla- 
turo ’ for the lute, better than the old one. Gn 
the conflict between the old and new notation 
Agricola’s writings are full of interest, and they 
must be studied by e very one who wishes to have 
an accurate view of that revolution. F. o. 

AGRICOLA, Paul, a 17th-century composer. 
The State Library, Berlin (No. 450) has the 
following in score : ‘No. 27. Accede 6 anima, 
contralto solo, con 2 strom. e Basso ; No. 28. 
Laudate pueri, Canto solo, con 2 v., 2 viole et 
C. ; No. 29. Miserere Deus, 4 v. c. 4 in str. e Org.’ 

AGRICOLA, Rudolph (teal name, Huess- 
mann) (b. Baffeln, near Groningen, 1442 ; 
d. Heidelberg, Oct. 25, 1485), studied at Louvain 
and Paris ; also under Thomas k Kempis and 
the Italian philosopher, Theodor de Gaza. He 
was one of the moving spirits of the renaissance 
in science, letters and art, being deeply versed 
in all. Returning from Italy in 1477, he was 
sent by the town of Groningen to the court of 
the German Emperor as its representative. 
In 1479 he co-operated in the construction of 
the famous orgari of that towm, which to this 
day is looked upon as one of the greatest 
VOL. I 


I masterpieces of its kind. In 1482 he became 
I professor at the ITniversity of Heidelberg, where 
ho died. He was a famous lutenist and com- 
pi>ser of Netherlandish partsongs. His com- 
plete w'orks, containing also some notes on 
Boethius, were publishe<l at Cologne in 1589 by 
Alard Amstelredam, who prefaced them w ith a 
biography. e. v. d. s. 

AGRICOLA, Wolfgang Christoph (about 
middle of 17th cent.), composed a ‘ Fasciculus 
musicalis ’ for two voices (Wurzburg, 1637), a 
book of masses (ib. 1647), and ‘ Fasciculus 
variarum cantionum,’ of motets {ib. 1648). 

AGTHF, (1) Carj. Christian {b. Hettsstildt, 
June 6, 1762 ; d. Ballenstedt, Nov. 27, 1797), 
organist, com)>o8er of 6 operas, 3 pianoforte 
sonatas (Lci])zig, 1790), and a collection of 
Lieder (Dessau, 1782). His son, (2) Wilhelm 
Johann Alruicght {b. Ballenstedt, Apr. 14, 
1790; d. Berlin, Oct. 8, 1873), settled in 1810 
at Leipzig ; in 1823 at Dresden as teacher of 
Logier'.s system, under the approval of C. M. 
von Weber ; and in 1826 founded a similar 
establishment at Posen. From 1832-45 ho 
directed a musical institution of his own at 
Berlin. Kullak was Ids best-known pu]>il. 

M. c. c. 

AGUADO, Dionisio {b. Madrid, Apr. 8, 
1784 ; d. there. Doc. 20, 1849), a remarkable 
performer on the guitar ; received his chief 
instruct i(m from Garcia, the great singer. In 
1825 he went to Paris, w here he associated W'ith 
the most eminent artists of the day, till 1838, 
wLen he returned to Madrid, where he died. 
His method for the guitar, an excellent work of 
its kind, passed through three editions in 8pain 
(Madrid, 1825-43) and one in Paris (1827). Ho 
also published ‘ Colleecion de los etudios para 
la guitarra ’ (Madrid, 1820), ^ Colleocion de 
amlantes,’ etc., and other works for his 
instrument. M. c. c. 

AGUIAR, Alexandre de {b. Oporto ; 
d. near Talavera, Dec. 12, 1(305), a Portuguese 
lutenist and po(3t, who formed part of the 
suite of Sebastian during his visit to Philip 11. 
at Guadalupe (Christmas, 1576). A con- 
temporary account of the visit, printed in 
Vieira’s ‘ Diccionario biographico d<» musicos 
portiiguozes ’ (i. 5-7), gives interesting details 
of the music pc^rformed and the names of the 
performers. Aguiar was afterwards attached 
to the court of Philip 11. of Spain. He woe 
killed in an accident, his coach falling into a 
torrent. Lamentations composed by him were 
formerly sung every year at Lisbon during 
Holy Week. J. B. T. 

AGUILERA DE HEREDIA, Sebastian 
(6. Huesca, Aragon, 1570 ?), was appointed 
organist of the old cathedral (La ^o) at 
Saragossa in 1603, and remained there for 
many years. His printed works include : 

1. Canticuin Y>oatiMinitR Virginia Deiparae Hariae 8 mollis aeu 
temia coinpoaituin (4, 5, 6, 8 ▼.). CinMiraufnatae (Baraguaaa). 
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Ptibli»h4M], IfllS. (CathudrAl archive*, H*ra«o*«i. Bevlll®, 

Malafa; Blbl. d« I» DlpiiUcid. Karccloii* ; MH. ropy at Hevllle.) 

3. pMdinoa (4 ▼.), . . . 8annp>«uv, 1662. (Barc«lojii^ Blbl. 
Dlputaeidj. 

S. A Urn profundi* 14 v.laiid PauK*? Iln^fua U v., with organl e*l*t 
In MU At BaroAloiia; while U miupo«i»tloTi« f..r the orKan ar« 

K MArrad In th« tnualcal archive* of Ihe KBc«iriaI. Mume of the 
Iter have Iwn published by Pedrcll C Aot/dojla de or*faiil*U* 
••pAflolwA’). and by VillailK* i' Autobnfla deorjanUta* olA«looa.' 1914). 

Aguilera is justly celebrated for his Magnifi- 
eata. They are composefi more HispanOf i.e, 
on the plain -.song tunes formerly in use in 
Spain, and are notable for breadtbof style and 
loftiness of inspiration. J. B, T. 

AOUJARI, LtrcRKZFA {h. Ferrara, 1743; 
d, Parma, May 18, 1783), a singer celebrated 
by Mo/.art’s testimony to her powers. 

Being a natural child of a noble, she was 
always announced in the playbills and news- 
papers as La BoHiardina or Basianhlla. She 
was instructed in a convent by the Ablie 
l*ambertini, and made her debut at Florence in 
1704. Her triumph was brilliant, and she was 
eagerly engaged for all the principal towns, 
where she was enthusiastically received. She 
did not excel in expression, but in exeinition she 
surpassed all rivals. The extent of her register 
was beyond all comparison. Sacchini sail ho 
had heard her sing as high as in altissinw^ 
and she had two good octavos below : hut 
Mozart himself heard her at Parma in 1770, 
and says of her ^ that she had ‘ a lovely voice, 
a flexible throat, and an incredibly high range. 
She sang the following notes and passages in 
ray presence ’ : 



Ten years later, in speaking of Mara, he says : 


‘ Letter uf Mat. 24. 1770. 


* Bhe has not the good fortune to please me. She 
does too little to be compared to a Bastardtrila — > 
thorm;h that is her peculiar style — and too much to 
touch the heart like an Aloysia Weber.’ * 

I.A 50 pold Mozart says of her : 

‘ She Is not handsome nor yet ugly, but has at times 
a wild look In the eyes, like people who are subject 
to convulsions, and she is lame in one foot. Her 
conduct nevertlieless has been good ; she has, conse- 
quently, a good name and reputation,’ 

Agujari made a great sensation in the car- 
nival of 1774 at Milan in the serious opera of 
‘ 11 Tolomeo,’ by Colla (f/.v.), and still more in 
a cantata by the same composer. In 1780 she 
married Colla, who composed for her most of 
the music she sang. She sang at the Pantheon 
Concerts for some years, from 1775, receiving 
a salary at one time of £100 a night for singing 
two songs, a jirico which was then enormous. 
There is an amusing account of her in Mine. 
D’ArhIay’s Metnoirs of Dr. Burney. J. M. 

A(itJS. The only musician of that name 
mentioned by Constant Pierre in liis work, 
Le Doiuervatoire national de niusiqne et de 
dfclnntation : DocumenUi historiquea et adminis- 
tratifi (Paris, HM)0), as having been professor of 
solfeggio at the Conservatoire (Nov. 22, 1705) 
is JosKPii Aops (6. 1740 ; d. May, 1708). 
These biographical references are a])plied by 
F^tis and Ei trier to one Henri Aqus. This 
may ho the same man, in which case Joseph 
(Giuseppe) may bo regarded as the composer 
of trios for strings, duets, glees, catches, etc., 
published in London (see Catalogue B.M.) ; 
and of the 6 duos ‘ concertants ’ for 2 violins, 
published by Barhieri (Paris) as the op. 37 of 
Boccherini. He was one of the contributors 
to the Soljeges dii Conserratoire, with Catel, 
Cherubini, Gossec, etc., hut his suniame only 
ap])ears on the printed title. m. t.. p. 

AHLE, (1) Johann Uodolph {b. Miihl- 
hausen, Thuringia, Dec. 24, 1625 ; d. July 8. 
1673), composer and organist, educated at 
Gottingen and Erfurt. 

In 1646 he became organist at Erfurt, and in 
1654 held the same post in the Blasiuskircho at 
his native place, where in 1656 he was appointed 
member of the senate and in 1601 burgomaster. 
His published compositions include : 

Cyyinpendiutn pro tnnrllU (1648), a treatl** on sinj^ng (3 
editions); ' Oeintlichen !llalog«u‘ ’ Sluphoniwu, Padnaneu, 

Balletten’; * Thnringlftohe Luntgartrn,’ a aerie.*! of «;hareh coin- 
^Itlonn I1667. 16iS8. ]«W. 1H6I5) ; 400 •Oeistlirhc Arlen,’ ‘ Gelstllolie 
Concerte,* and * Andachten* on all the Suiiday.s and Featlval*. cic. 

He cultivated the simple stylo of the choral, 
avoiding polyphonic counterpoint. His tunes 
were for long very popular, and are still sung in 
the Protestant churches of Thuringia — amongst 
others that known as ‘ Liebster Jesu, wir sind 
hier.’ A selection of his vocal works, edited 
by J. Wolf, is in vol. 5 of D.D.T., in the 
preface to which is a complete list of Ahle’s 
compositions. See also Sammelbdnde of the 
Inter. Mus. Gesellschaft, ii. 393. 

t L«tter of Nor. 13, iTsa 
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His son, (2) Johann Georo (6. 1650 ; 
d. Dec. 2, 1706), succeeded to his father’s musical 
honours, and was made poet laureate by the 
Kmperor Leopold I. His hymn tunes w'cre once 
popular, but are not now in use. F. o. 

AHLSTROEM, Olof (6. Aug. 14, 1756; 
d, Aug. 11, 1838), Swedish composer, organist | 
at the church of St. Jakob, Stockholm, and 
court accompanist ; composed sonatas for i 
pianoforte (Stockholm, 1783 and 1786), can- j 
tatas and songs, and edited with Boman Walda 
svetiska Folkdanmr och Folkledar^ a collection of 
Swedish popular airs. He was also editor for 
tw’o years of a Swedish musical periodical, 
Musikalisk Tidsfordrift. M. c. c. 

AHNA, Heinrich Karl Hermann de 
(6. Vienna, June 22, 1835 ; d. Berlin, Nov. 1, I 
1892), was trained as a violinist at Vienna by 
May seder. 

He also received instruction from Mildner in 


to the performance of classical vocal music in 
the Aherheiligenkapelle at Munich, erected in 
1826. His single atteraptat dramatic com|>o8i- 
tion w as an opera, ‘ Rodrigo c Chimcne,’ 1821, 
which was not succc^esful. In church music, 
however, he was more successfTil ; his com- 
positions in this department consist of masses, 
rt'quiems, graduals, litanies and psalms, with 
accomj)animents for orchestra and organ, pub- 
lished at Munich, Augsburg and Paris (Schott). 

o. F. p. 

AICH, Arnst von, hook- and music-printer at 
Cologne, published c. 1519 the W'cll - knowm 
book of 75 songs in 4 j)arts. A complete copy 
is in the Basic Library. 

AJCH, GoiTiRiEi), canon and subprior of 
the monastery at Weissenau, published 
‘ Fructus ecc lesiastici, a 3, 4, 5 voc. 2 vel 3 instr. 
cum 2 choro,’ Augsburg, 1663 ; also 6 motets 
and 3 masses. 


Prague, and was already at the age of tw^elve 
making public appearances in Vienna, London, 
etc. Two years later he received the appoint- 
ment of (’harnU^r Virtuoso to the Duke of 
Coburg -(Jotha, but in 1851 he joined the 
Austrian army as a cadet, and remaine<i a 
soldier until the close of the disastrous Italian 
campaign in 1859, when he returned to his 
musical studies. In due time he became a 
soloist of repute, and violinist in the much- 
frequented Trio Concerts given by him in con- 
junction with Barth the pianist and Hausmann 
the violoncellist ; but he is chiefly knowm to 
fame as second violin in the Joachim Quartet 
{q.v.)y a position for w'hich he was not only 
fitted by rehnement of style, and musical know- 
ledge, but also by his quite remarkable faculty 
of playing up to the leader. Amongst the po.sts 
hold by him at Berlin were that of Kuvder of the 
Royal orchestra and professor at the Hoch- 
schule under Joachim. His sister, Eleanora 
(b. Vienna, Jan. 8, 1838 ; d. Berlin, May 10, 
1865), w^as a dramatic singer of great promise, 
fulfilling mezzo-soprano roles at the court 
opera. w. w. c. 

AIBLINGER, Johann Caspar (b. Wasser- 
burg, Bavaria, Feb. 23, 1779 ; d. May 6, 1867), 
a composer whose works w'ere performed in the 
Catholic churches of South Germany. 

In 1803 he went to Italy, and studied eight 
years at Vicenza, after which he settled at 
Venice, where in conjunction with the Abate 
Gregorio Trentino he founded the ‘ Odeon * 
Institution for the practice of classical works. 
In 1819 he was recalled to his native country by 
the King, wrote two ballets, and was appointed 
Kapellmeister of the Italian Opera at Munich, 
until 1823, when he conducted the court music. 
In 1833, how^ever, he returned to Italy, and 
resided at Bergamo, occup 5 dng himself in the 
collection of ancient classical music, which is 
now in the Staatsbibliothek at Munich. His 
whole efforts to the end of his life were directed 


1 AICHINGER, Greoor (6. circa 1565; 
’ J. Jan. 21, 1628), took holy orders, and in 1584 
entered tlie service of Freiherr Jacob Fugger at 
1 Augsburg os organist. In 1599 he j)aid a visit 
j of two years to Rome to ]>erfect himself in 
I music. In the })reface to his ‘ Sacrum Cantiones ’ 
j (Venice, 1590), he praises the music of Gabrieli ; 

I and his works, both in this collection and in 
that of 1(>03, also betray the influence of the 
Venetian school. They are among tlie best 
German music of that time, bearing marks of 
real genius ; and are superior to those of his 
contemporary, the learned Gallus, or Handl. 
Amongst the most remarkable are : 

* «-iit hikI 'AHniiinptM i'kI Mm la/ both for 3 voli'ea. 

* AWoruiiiua ’ fi»r 4; and ‘Intonnlt •!« nHo’ for 6 vulrea, tha btat 
in the Unnletjhttn A a Stabat Mater, 

and varhjua moteta of are j>tijiled in i’ronke b * Mimica divfna’ ; 
ami a inotft for (> voioea in ('oinliier's ' Mualca aacra.’ 

A complete list is in Q.-L. F. o. 

A Ida, grand opera in 4 acts ; libretto by 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, music by Verdi. Pro- 
duced, Cairo, Dec. 24, 1871 ; Milan, Feb. 8, 
1872 ; New York, Academy of Music, Nov. 26, 
1873; (’ovent Garden, June 22, 1876. M. 
i AIGUINO, Fratek Illuminato Bresciano 
(6. near Brescia, c. 1520), a pupil of Pietro 
Aaron. Ho was born at the Castle degli Orzi 
Vecchi, near Brescia, and joined tht*" religious 
Order of Seraphico d’Osservanza. On a por- 
trait engraving of 1581 he is described as 
Cajpitavx), so that he must have been a soldier 
at one time. He w rote ‘ La illuminata de 
tutti i tuoni di cantti fermo,* etc., Venice 1562. 
A second edition appeared in 1581 in some- 
what modified form. Mattheson in his 
Organ istev probe f p. 70, sfieaks of both works 
as ‘ illuminated jabl)er.* B. v. d. 8. 

AIMON, Pamphile L^:opold FRAN901S 
{h. L’Isle, near Avignon, Oct. 4, 1779 ; d. Paris, 
Feb. 2, 1866), violoncellist and composer. 
He conducted the orchestra of the theatre in 
Marseilles when only seventeen, that of thi 
Gymnase Dramatique in Paris, 1821, and of th« 
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Th64tre Fran^aia, oa the retirement of Baudron, 
1822, Of his aeven operaa only two were 
performed, the ‘ ./eux Floraux ’ (1818), and 
‘Michel et (’hriatine ‘ (1821), the laat with 
great aucceaa. A third, * Lea Sybarites de 
Florence,* was published in 18!li. He also 
comiK>8<Kl numerous string quartets, trios and 
duos (Paris and Lyons), and was the author 
of ConnaUmnces prdimiruiires dt.Vharmonit 
and other treatises. m. c. c. 

AINAKDUS . , . (Finhaht?) (11th cent.), 
Uerraan composer, first Abbot of S. Petri 
ad Divarn in Neustria until 1077 (Ocrbert, 
V. 30). 

AINSWORTH, Hknky (rf. Amsterdam, 
1022), a theologian wlio lived in Holland 
c. 1093. He published a c(jIloction of psalms 
at Amsterdam ih Hi 12, which appeared in an 
American edition as ‘ 'Phe Book of Psalms.’ 

AlOLLE, Francksco okll’, see Lavtolle. 

AIR (Fr. air \ Ger. Arie; Ital. arid), a term 
popularly used as synonymous with 'ruNK 
(^.v.). It bears, however, a irioro technical 
sense in reference to musical forfn or style of 
composition. This sense is sufliciontly defined 
by the practice of the Elizabethan composers 
who adopted the word ' air ’ (frequently spelt 
ayre) for those of their compositions which 
consisted of a melody accompanied either by 
other voices or an instrument. Thus John 
Dowland published in 1597 ‘The first Book of 
Bofigs or Airs of Four Parts,’ the principal 
vocal melody having an alternative atumm- 
paniment for either three additional voices or 
the lute. It is noteworthy that in the same 
year Thomas Morley published ‘ (’anzonets or 
little short Airs to five or six voices,’ which are 
not less f)olyphonio iti stylo than his Madrigals, 
Nevertheless, Lowland’s use of the word as a 
description of homophonio stylo quickly pre- 
vailed, and the rapid publication in succeeding 
years both of his own and other composers’ 
Books of Airs ’ stamped the term as belong- 
ing to the typo. 

From being a vocal form the air passed into 
instrumental music, and throughout the 17th 
century airs for various instruments, the lute, 
the viola da gamba, etc., are frequent in English 
publications. Airs are found amongst Purcell’s 
harpsichord music though they are not in- 
cluded in his suites for that instrument. The 
air or aria, however, frequently found a place 
in the harpsichord suites of continental com- 
posers at the beginning of the 18th century 
(see Suite). Hero it bore evident traces of its 
vocal origin being contrastesd in style with the 
dance miwements of the suite. Sometimes 
it assumed a highly ornamental character as 
in Handel’s Suite No. 3 in D minor. Here 
and elsewhere, notably in Suite No, 5 (the 
air popularly known as ‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith ’), it becomes a theme for varia- 
tions. An exceptional instance of an air 


without any suggestion of the song, and having 
the vigour of a vivacious dance, is found in 
Handel’s Suite No. 14 in G major. 

Whether in its instrumental or vocal use, 
the term Air Ixicomes distinguished from its 
Italian counterpart, Aria, for practical purposes. 
The distinction is made immediately apparent 
by placing the airs of the suiU^a of Bach and 
Handel beside the arias of their cantatas, 
oratorios or operas. The Italian Aria {q.v.) by 
that date had l>ecome a highly develoi>ed and 
conventionalised form. Not so the air (or aria) 
of the suites. In later times the English and 
French words have been frequently ust'd to 
distinguish a Him])le song, or songliko piece, 
from the elaborated Italian form. u. 

AIRD, James {d. 1795), a Glasgow music- 
publisher, whose chief claim to remembrance 
lies in the fact that, so far as at })resent is 
ascertained, he was the first to j)rint the air 
‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

Aird was established in the Candleriggs in 
1778, and had sundry changes of address, as 
at NeW' Wynd and New Street. He published 
sheet-music and books of reels, etc., but his 
chief work is ‘A Selection of Scotch, English, 
Irish ami Foreign Airs.’ This reached to six 
books, and it is of the highest interest in the 
study of our national melodies. The book is 
in small oblong, and Aird died shortly aft<^r 
the fourth w’as published, M‘Fadyen cemtinu- 
ing the w'ork. The first book, which contains 
* Y^anky Doodle,’ was probably published as 
early as 1778, for it is adv(Ttiscd on the title- 
page of Joshua C’ampbeli's Rtels, issued by 
Aird in that year. The second was published 
in 1782, the third 1788, the fourth 1794, the 
fifth 1799, and the sixth at a later date. The 
whole was reprinted by M‘Fadyen, and again 
by Geo. Goulding of London. A complete set 
of volumes is seldom met with. f. k. 

A’KEMPIS, Jean Florent, was organist of 
a church in Brussels from about 1057 ; he was 
the author of a book of ‘ Cantiones ’ published 
at Antwerp in 1057, and possibly wrote the 
‘ Missie et motetta ’ and a Requiem, the former 
of which, published at Antwerp in 1050, has 
been also ascribed to the following. 

A’KEMPIS, Nicholas, organist of Ste. 
Gudule, Brussels, c. 1028 ; composed three 
books of symphonies (Antwerp, 1644, 1647 and 
1049). (Cf. the above.) 

AKEROYDE, Samuel, a native of York- 
shire, a very popular and prolific composer of 
songs in the latter part of the 17th century. He 
was Musician in Ordinary to James II. in 1687 ; 
also to King William. Many of his composi- 
tions are contained in the following collections 
of the period : 

D'Urf<*y’K ‘Third OoUection of Sonp*.’ 1685; ‘The Theatre of 
Muaiv'k,' ; 'Vinculum Societatif*,' 1687; ' Cornea Aiiioria,' 

R»7 M; ‘The Banquet of lfa»ick.’ 1688; ‘Thesaurus Mualcus.' 
1688-96; and in Tke Orntt^man’M Journal^ 1699 94. He was almJ a 
contributor to the Third Part of D'Urfejr's • Don yolaote.* 1696. 

W. H. H. 
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AKIMENKO, F eodor Stkpanovitcjc 
lb. Kharkov, Feb. 8, 1870), composer, a pupil 
of Balakirev from 1880 -95 in the court choir at 
St. Petersburg, and of Rimsky-Korsakov at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. For a time 
he Wiis a teacher in the court choir, but from 
1903-<H> he lived in France. He is now (1924) 
living in Moscow. Akimenko is distinguished 
as a composer. The following is a list of his 
principal works : 

Lyric Pt>rUQ an<l Ovtirturo for On-h^stiit. 

Chaiuber iniwic : String trio in C unt. T) ; viulonoello ; 

violin aoiintA. 

CiMKtibrie ; 8oiiH.t« ftiiitiiLtitiqxie (op. 44). 

.Sonj.'^ Hii*i ChorviHt's. 

AnOp4T»: * Thtt QueeJi of Uie Alpn' (MM.). 

He has produced more than 00 works in all. 

ALA, Giovanni Battista (b. Monza, about 
the end of Kith cent.; d. aged thirty-two) ; 
organist of the Church dei Servitori, in Milan, 
and composer of canzoiiets, madrigals and 
operas (Milan, 1(317, 1(325), ‘ Con cert i ecclesia- 
.stici ’ (Milan, 1(318, 1(321, 1(128), and several 
motets in the ‘ Pratiim musicum ’ (Antwerp, 
1(3.34), and in the ‘ Luscinia Sacra ’ (Antwerp, 
1(333). 

A L A B I K V, At.KX ANDKR Nicholaevich 
(h. Moscow, Aug. 30, 1802 ; d. there, 1852), a 
talented amateur of the pseudo-national school 
which nrocedod Glinka. 

He entered the army, but l>eing led by his 
tiery temper into some breach of discipline, wtis 
exiled to Tobolsk. On his return, he settled 
in Moscow. In collaboration with Verstovsky 
and others, he produced several vaudevilles 
which were [lopular in their day. Km'ouraged 
by the succos.s of ( 'atterino ( ‘avos, he attempted 
a Russian fairy-opera ; ‘ A Moonlight Night, 
or the Domovoi ’ (House Spirit). Probably the 
task was ])eyond his amateur resources, for the 
work proved a failure. Alahiev composed 
about a hundred songs, pleasing melodies in the 
popular style, but exceedingly elomtmtary as 
regards form and accompaniment. One of 
these, ‘ The Nightingale,’ became widely known 
from having been introduced into the * Singing- 
lesson ’ in ‘ 11 Barbiere ’ by Viardot, Patti and 
Sembrich. R. N. 

ALAIN, see Groote, Alianus do. 

ALAIN (Alani), Johannes (c.'‘ 1450), com- 
poser. In Codex No. 37 of the Liceo, Bologna, 
is his ‘ Sub Arturo plebs vallata plaudat melos, 
3 voc.’ 

ALAfJi, one of the typical forms of folk- 
song of Galicia and the N.W. comer of Spain, 
and that which preserves the traditional air 
and manner of execution in the most pure 
state. It consists of a short melody adapted 
to four 8 -syllable lines of verse, the melodic 
formula being nearly always repeated in the 
second half, and the last note held indefinitely. 
Being in free rhythm, it easily lends itself to 
ornate passages, but it is always diatonic. 
Many alaldff seem to l>e recollections of plain- 
song melodies, and follow the liturgical formula 


note for note, the differences bi'ing rhythmical, 
not melodic. (See Song : Spain (4),) ,i. b. t. 

ALALEONA, Domenico (6. Montegiorgio, 
Picetui, Nov. 1(3, 1881), historian and com- 
poser. He showed early nunarkable aptitude, 
and at the age of ten was already employed 
as organist in the church of his native town. 
After receiving first instruction from local 
teachers he went to Romo to study at the 
Liceo di S. Cecilia under Do Sanctis (theory), 
Bustini (pianoforte), and R. Renzi (organ). He 
concluded his studies in 190(3, since when he 
has conducted choral and orchestral societies at 
Leghorn and Rome. His compositions include 
melodies for voice and ])iano and orchestra ; a 
Requiem for 4 voices; a string quartet; two 
symphonic works; and an opera, ‘Mirra,’ j)cr- 
formed in Rome (1920). Of his many critical 
and historical esMuys, the most important is a 
collection of studies on the history «>f Oratorio 
in Italy (published by Bocca, Turin), At 
present (192(3) Alaleona is j)rofeHS()r of musical 
lesthetic at the Lh^eo 8. Cec ilia in Rome. 

F. B. 

A LAM I RE, Pkthus (early l(3th cent.), com- 
j)oscr. His ’ Tandernack, 4 voc,’ MS. 18810, 
is in the Hof burg, Vienna. 

ALARi), Dklphin (b. Bayonne, Mar. 8, 
1815 ; d. Feb. 22, 1888), an eminent violinist. 

He was educatetl at the Paris Conservatoire 
under Habeneck where ho won prizes for 
violin -playing, and from 1831 began to make a 
great re])utution as a performer. In 1843 he 
su(tcoeded Bail lot as professor at th(^ (^)nHerva- 
toire, whi(4i post ho held until his death. 
Alard was the fryremost representative of the 
Erench school of violin-playing current then at 
Paris. He belonged to the (‘lass of remarkable 
teachei-H (Lambert, Miissart, Dancla wito his 
contemporaries) who perj)otuated among the 
younger generation the traditions of their art. 
He published a number of concertos and opera- 
tic fantasias in a brilliant style, also Etudes, 
duos, etc., specially adapted to his instrument. 
His Rcole de violon, translated into several 
languages, is a standard work in f>edagogic 
literature. He also edited a selection of violin 
compositions of the most eminent n^iasters of 
the 18th century, ‘ L(^ Maitres classiques du 
violon,’ etc. (Schott), in 40 parts. 

p. D ; addns. M. L. P. 

ALARDUS, Lampkrtijs (5. Crompe, Hol- 
stein, Jan. 27, 1(302 ; d. Mcldorf, May 29, 
1672), wrote a book on the music of the 
ancients containing the Imst Latin version of 
the treatise of Pselhis (FHis). 

ALBANESI, Carlo (6. Naples, Oct. 22, 
1858; d. London, Sept. 21, 1926), pianist 
and composer, studied the pianoforte with 
his father, Luigi Albanesi, harmony and 
composition with Pinto and Sabino Falconi. 
He toured in Italy and France until 1878, 
settling down permanently in England in 
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1882. The appointment to a professorHhip at 
the K.A.M. in London, in Hucceasion U) Thomas 
Wing, followed in 1893, and in the same year he 
married the novelist. Mine. K. Maria Albanesi. 

Carlo Albaneai held the title of Cavaliere 
Ufficiale of th«.? Crown of Italy ; he was an 
honorary member of the K.A.M. and exanuner 
of the pianoforte class of the K.A.M. and R.flM. 
Aaaociated Board, as well aa of the Royal 
Academy of Music in Dublin; and'a meml)er 
and for many yeara directcjr of the Rt)yal 
Philharmonic Society. Albanesi trained a 
n\imber of distingiiished artists in his successful 
career as a teacher of the piano. 

His principal compositions are G piano 
sonatas, five of winch are published, a string 
<juartet, a piano trio, and some MS. orchestral 
works. He also wrote a number of songs and 
piano pieces. E. B. 

ALBANKZK (Albanesk) (h. Albano, Apulia, 
c. 1729; d, Paris, c. 18(X)), a oastrato with a 
fine soprano voice, who came from Naples to 
Paris in 1747. He was engaged for the Royal 
Chapel, and sang at the Concert 8pirituel 
from 1752-G3. Ho published many collections 
of songs; also some original compositions. 

ALBAN I, Mauik Louise C6(nLiE Kmma 
J.<A.rEiTNESSK {h. (’hambly near Montreal. 
Nov. I, 1852), distinguished opera and concicrt 
singer, the daughter of a Prcnch (’anadian, a 
j)rofe88or (»f the harp. She was educated at 
the (,‘ouvent du Sucro (Veur at Montreal. In 
18G4 the family removed to Albany, New 
York, where she sang in the choir of the Roman 
Catholic cathednil there with such efie('t that 
l^ajeunesse was advised by the bishop and 
others that his daughter shoidd adopt a musical 
career. The father and daughter went to 
i’aris where the latter received vocal instruc- 
tion from Duprez. Later, she studied with 
l.»amperti at Milan. In 1870 she made her 
debut at Milan as Amina (‘ Sonnambula ’), 
adopting, as suggesti'd by Lamperti. the name 
of Albani. She sang next at Florence, always 
with success. On Af)r. 2, 1872, she made her 
d6but in l^)ndon at Covent Carden as Amina. 
The l)eautiful qualities of her voice and the 
charm of her appearance were at once appreci- 
ated, 8he sang nearly every season there until 
189G, in a great variety of parts, whereof the 
most noteworthy were F^lsa (1875) and Eliza- 
I)eth (187G) on the production of ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
and ‘ Tannhauser ’ ; later as Kva (‘ Meister- 
singer ’), Desdemona (‘Othello’), etc. ‘The 
last and greatest triumph of her career ’ w'as 
June 2G, 1896, as Isolde to the Tristan of Jean 
De Reszke, in German. On Aug. G, 1878, she 
married Ernest Gye. lessee of Covent Garden 
on his father’s death. 

Madame Albani was for many years a very 
great favourite at the Handel and provincial 
festivals and .vMing in many new works, not- 
ably in thase of Gounod, Sullivan, Mackenzie. 


Cow'cn, Dvohik, etc.; and in 1886 in ‘ St. 
Elizabeth * on the occasion of Liszt’s farew^ell 
visit. She also sang in opera and concerts in 
Paris, Brussels, Germany, United States and 
Canada, and later in Umn in India, Australia 
and South Africa. Her voice was a rich 
soprano of remarkably sympathetic quality. 
The higher registers were of exceptional beauty, 
and she possessed in perfection the art of singing 
fuezzo rare. 

On Oct. 14, 1911, she gave a farewell concert 
at the Albert Hall. Since then she has devoted 
herself to teaching the Lamjx^rti method of 
singing. She has had considerable success, and 
several of her pupils are now before the public, 
doing very well. In 1911 she published her 
Memoirs, Forty Years of Song. In June 1925 
the honour of D.B.E. wiis iK^stowed upon her. 

A. c. 

Al.BANI, (1) Mathias {b. Botzen, 1621; 
d. there, 1673). a renowned violin-maker, w'as 
' one of Stainer’s best pujuls. The tone of his 
; violins, whicih arc generally very high in the 
table, and have a dark red, almost browui, 
varnish, is more remarkable for power than for 
quality. His son, also named (2) Mathias, 
i was at first a pupil of his father, afterwards of 
I the Amatis at (Veinona, and finally settled at 
Rome. His best violins, which by some con- 
noisseurs are considered hardly inferior to 
those of the Amatis, are dated at the end of 
the 17th aud beginning of the 18th century. 
(3) A third Albani, whose (’hristian name is 
not known, and who lived during the 17th 
century at Palermo, also made good violins, 
w'hh’h resemble those of the old ( lerman makers. 

p. i>. 

ALBANO, Makceixo (17th cent.), a Nea- 
politan composer. His ‘ Madrigali a 5 voci ’ 
ami ‘II U libro di canzoni e madrigaletti a 
3 ed a 4 voci’ were both published at Naples, 
1616. 

ALB£NIZ, Isaac (b. Camprodon, Cata- 
lonia, May 29, 1860 ; d. Cam ho les Bains, 
Pyrenees, Juno 16 , 1909), made his first appear- 
ance as an infant prodigy at the Teatro 
Romea, Barcelona, and afterwards performed 
in Paris as a youthful pupil of Marmontel. 
At the age of seven he composed a ‘ Pasodoble ’ 
which w'as played by military bands in Barce- 
lona. He began to study music seriously at 
the Conservatoire at Madrid, and received a 
pension from the King to enable him to pursue 
his studies at Brussels. He worked at com- 
position w^ith Gevaert and at the pianoforte 
with Brassin, and subsequently removed to 
Leipzig to complete his technical equipment 
with Liszt, Jadassohn and Reinecke. After 
accompanying Rubinstein on a tour in Europe 
and America, and ap|)earing himself wdth great 
success as a pianist, about 1880, he settled 
dow n to teach, first at Barcelona and then at 
Madrid. 
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Teaching, however, was not congenial to hinu 
and he soon left Madrid, passing the rest of his 
fife mainly in Lmdon and Paris. T<» his 
London period belong the comic opera ‘ The 
Magic Opal * (libretto by Money -Coutts), pro- 
duced in 1893, and the more ambitions 

* Enrico Clifford * and ‘ Pepita Jimenez.’ The 
latter is founded on the admirable novel by 
Juan Valera ; it has been performed at Barce- 
lona (1895), Dresden, l^ipzig and Prague, and 
(newly orchestrated) in Paris and Brussels. 
It has not, however, held the stage. Other 
operas by Albeniz include ‘ Poor Jonathan,’ 
‘The Magic Ring,’ produced in London; *San 
Antonio de la Florida,’ and the zarzuelaji 
‘ Cuanto nuis viejo,’ ‘ Los catalanes en Orecia,’ 
written for Madrid. Ho wrote another light 
opera, ‘ L’ Hermitage Henri,’ and left un- 
finished a trilogy on the subject of King Arthur. 

Albeniz was always a prolific writer for the 
pianoforte, but he attached little importance 
to his earlier works. He is said to have sold 
the copyright of his popular ‘ Pavana ’ for 15 
pesetas (12s. Od.), the price of a ticket for an 
important bull-tight. In later life ho came 
under the inlluence of Debussy and was 
numbered with the advanced school of French 
composers. His two sets of pianoforte pieces, 

‘ Iberia ’ and the less known ‘ Catalonia,’ ‘ i.ia 
Vega,’ ‘ Navarra,’ and ‘ Azulejos ’ (finished by 
(iranado8),are filled with the rhythm and colour 
of the South. ‘ Iberia ’ consists of 12 ‘ scenes ’ 
from different corners of Spain, inspired by the 
rhythms, harmonies, and turns of phrase for 
Spanish popular music ; particularly the songs 
and dances of Andalucia. As a Catalan by birth, 
Albeniz could look on Andaluz music with 
something of the detachment of a foreigner ; 
and if he did not penetrate to the true essence 
of it (as Falla has done), ho realised that its 
determining features were the combination of 
strong, conflicting rhythms ; the harmonic 
effects naturally obtained from instruments 
tuned in fourths ; and the wavering, profusely 
ornamented melodies of the native Cante 
Hondo (q.v.). At the back of bis mind there 
is generally a guitar-j)layer who ends with the 

* Phrygian cadence,’ a dancer whose castanets 

are always syncopating against each other, and 
sometimes (as in ‘ Triana ’) the shake and bang 
of a tambourine. Albeniz did not try to re- 
produce these things in his music ; he en- 
deavoured to suggest them on the pianoforte. 
The whole of his later work is a brilliantly 
pianistic evocucidn of Spanish popular music, 
constructed on the principle of the pianoforte 
piece of that name, in which the ‘ Jota * of 
Navarre is contrasted with a melody from 
Andalucia. J. b. t. 

ALBfiNIZ, Pedro (6. Biscay, c. 1755: 
d. circa 1821), a Spanish monk, conductor of the 
music at the Cathedral of St. Sebastian, and 
(1795) at that of Logrono ; composed masses. 


vespers, motets and other church music, never 
published, and a book of solfeggi (St. Sebastian, 
1800). 

A LBFN IZ, Pedro (ft. Logrono, Apr, 14, 1795; 
d, Madrid, Apr. 12, 1855), son of a musician, 
Mateo Alb<?>niz (v. Nin, J8 Sonatas antiquas 
de autores espaiicles) ; organist from the ago of 
thirteen at various to\vns in Spain, including 
Logrono and San Sebastian. In 1830 he be- 
came j)rofe88or of the pianoforte in the (Con- 
servatoire at Madrid, and four years later was 
appointeil first organist of the Capilla Heal. 

He introduced the modern style of pianoforte- 
playing into Spain, and all the eminent pianists 
of Spain and South America may be said to 
have been his pupils. He held various high 
posts at the court, and in 1841 was apj>ointed 
teacher of the pianoforte to Queen Isabella II. 
and the Infanta Maria Luisa. His works com- 
prise a Method for the pianoforte (Madrid, 
1840), adopted by the Conservatoire of Madrid, 
70 comj)osition8 for the pianoforte (mainly 
variations, fantasies, and rondos on operatic 
melodies and national tunes), and songs. 

M. c. c. ; add ns. .t. b. t. 

ALBFRCATI, Count Pirro Capackixi 
(ft. circa 1()()3 ; d. circa 1735), of an ancient 
family in Bologna, an amateur, and a dis- 
tinguished composer. From 1687 ho was in 
the service of the Fmperor Leopold I. His 
works im iudo : 

Till* o|wia«, *OII Auilci ’ (IrtW)). ‘ II PHJiClj>o teh'MKiflo’ (17121 ; th« 
ointorluH ‘OlubiMs’ (Boloi{na, 16M), ' L’lnnocTUZH U1 SanU ' 

(17001. hikI ‘11 Coiivito di UiildHAiwire ' 1170*21; wu;r»(l CMiititiiui, 
iiuuuiua, rtt... and coiupoititioii* for variuun 

ALBEHICI, Giacomo (ft. Sarnico, near Ber- 
gamo ; d. Home, 1650), an Augustinian monk 
who died as Vicar-(Jeneral. He w*oto a 
Calalogo breve degV ilhtslri scrittori venetiani 
(Bologna, 1605), in which ho gives important 
particulars about thirteen V’enetian musicians 
of the 16th century. e. v. d. s. 

ALBERT (Alberti ?), an Italian violist 
(Mendel calls him a ‘ violinist,’ which of 
course is an error as there were no violins 
l)efore 1550), was taken to Paris by Francis I. 
c. 1530, as ‘ menestrier ’ of the Royal Chaj)el. 
He was considered the greatest virtuoso on his 
instrument, and Guido d’ Arezzo (i^lled him 
‘ The light of art.’ E. v. d. s. 

ALBERT. Margrave of Malasptna 
(c. 1300), a noble troubadour who wrote a love- 
song and a tenzom addressed to the famous 
troubadour, Rarnbaut de Vaquftiras, whose 
lady-love he had won for himself, in which 
he boasts of his raids and robberies in the 
fights between the Lombardian Republics. 

ALBERT, (1) Charles Louis Napoleon d* 
(ft. Menstetten, near Altona, Hamburg, Feb. 25, 
1809 ; d, London, May 26, 1886). His father, 
Fran 9 ow Benoit d’Albert, was a captain of 
cavalry in the French army On his death in 
1816 the mother and son emigrated to England. 
She was a good musician, and her son’s first 
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musical education — in Mozart and Beethoven 
— wa« due to her. lie then had lessons in the 
piano from Kalkhrenner, an<J in (iomposition 
from Dr. Wesley, and afterwards learnt dancing 
at the King’s Theatre, J^ondon, and the (’on- 
servatoire, Paris. On his return to England 
ho became ballet-master at the King’s Theatre, 
and at Covent Garden. He soon relinquished 
these i) 08 t 8 , and devoted himself to teaching 
dancing and composing dance music, in which 
ho was very successful. He ultimately settled 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and married there in 
1803. Ho j)ubli8hed ‘ Ballroom Etiquette,’ 
Newcastle, 1835 ; and a large number of 
dances, beginning with the ‘ Bridal Polka,’ 
1845 ; all of these were very great favourites, 
eH{)ecially the * Sweetheart’s VValtz,’ ‘ Sultan’s 
Polka,’ and ‘ Edinburgh Quadrille.’ In the 
latter years of his life he removed to I..ondon, 
where he dietl. 

His son, ( 2 ) Eugene Francis CiiAHLES 
(6. Glasgow, Apr. 10, 1804), one of the most 
famous pianists of his time, is also the com- 
poser of various important works, more 
especially German operas. His genius for 
music showed itself from a very early age, 
and he was carefully taught by his father. In 
1878 he was elected Newcastle scholar in the 
National Training Scho<d, Londoii, where he 
learnt the piano from I*auer, and harmony and 
composition from Stainer. Prout and Sullivan. 
Hero his progress in piano playing, counter- 
point and composition was raj)id and brilliant, 
and he also t)ccu}ned himself much in the .study 
of languages. An overture of his was per- 
formed at a students’ concert at St. James’s 
Hall on .lune 23, 1879. His piano-playing w as 
at that early age so remarkable that he was 
engaged and appeared three times at the 
Popular Goncerts, Nov. 22, 1880, and Jan. 3 
and 8, 1881. On Feb. 5 of the latter year he 
played Schumann’s concerto at the Crystal 
Palace, and appeared at the Philharmonic on 
Mar. U). Ho j)layed a concerto of his own 
in A at the Richter Concert of Oct, 24, 1881, 
and in the following November, having in the 
meantime won the Mendelvssolm Scholarship, 
entitling him to a year abroad, he went to 
Vienna at the instance of Richter, wdio had 
been very much impressed by his great promise 
in London. Very shortly after his arrival in 
Vienna he played the first movement of his 
own concerto at the Philharmonic Concert 
there. He then became a pupil of Liszt, wlu) 
called him the ‘ young Taiisig,’ in allusion 
to his extraordinary technical ability. Thus 
O’ Albert’s musical life became associated with 
Germany, and as a pianist it is more particu- 
larly his interpretation of the German classics 
which has made him famous. His critical 
editions of works of Bach and Beethoven, and 
his cadenzas to the concertos of Beethoven are 
the outcome of this experience. His early 


operas were all written for and produced in 
Germany, though the most widely successful 
of them all, ‘ Tiefland,’ had its fir.st production 
at Prague. In 1907 he succeeded Joachim as 
director of the Hochsehulo at Berlin, where his 
influence as a teacher has l)eon of the utmost 
importance. From 1892-95 D’ Albert was the 
husband of Madame Theresa Oarreno (q,v.). 
He has been three times married since. 

D’Albert has been one of the most assidu- 
ous of modern compo.sers of opera. After 
’ Tiefland,’ the two works w Inch have created 
the greatest imj)ressi()n arc ‘ Flauto Solo ’ and 
‘ Die toten Augen.’ His purely instrumental 
music, though siuall in amount, is important. 
The early 8ym])hony was regarded as a work 
of oxcej)tionaI beauty when it first appeared. 
The violoncello concerto ]>rovod j)eculiarly 
accej)table since it enricdied the literature of a 
solo instrument wJiich is none too woll pro- 
vided with ellectivo works for performance 
with tlie orchestra. 

Tlie billowing is a list of his principal 
I compositions : 

OPERAS 

• I)<*r Riihlii.’ (JarlHrulu.', 

' l>re»duii, 

Mannbuiiii, ISUT, 

‘ Die Abrciiie,* Frankfort, 1K9H. 

• Kttln,’ Berlin, 1900. 

• Der Improviiitttor,' Berlin, 1900. 

‘ Tl»3flaiul,' Prague, 190H. 

Elautu Solo, Pragno, 1906. 

• TragaUliibM' <I>« r geborgU* Ebemann), Rantburg, 1907. 

• l7.eyl,’ Ruinburg, IWMi. 

• Die vernchenkte Frau,' Vienn.t, 191Z 
‘ Liebeaketten,’ Droitden, 

• Die tiiteii Augen,’ Dresden, 19BI. 

‘ Der Htler ▼«»« Ollvera,’ 1919. 

• Revolutlonehoclizeit.’ I.eipzlif, J919. 

‘Sclrocco,’ Darinetadt, 1921. 

DKClIESTKA 

J*K. Coneerbi. B minor, op. 2. 

I PE. ('oiiceito, K iniijor, up. 12. 

VVl, Coueerto, (; major, op. 20. 
oviuture.H : ’ F.«tber ' ami • Hyi>«*i ioii.’ 

Symphony ui F, op. 4 (pn«lneed by Ulchtei , London, ISSO). 
CHAMBER ML:.SI(: 

2 String Quartete, A minor, op. 8; g rtat, op. 11. 

PK. Sonata, F .^barp minor, oj». 10. 

PF, Suite, op. 1. 

choral WA)RK 

• Der Monscb imd da« Lebeii ’ (U v. i, op, 14. 

A. j. If., with addns. 

ALBERT, Heinrich {b. Lubenatein, Voigt- 
I land, Saxony, Juno 28, 1804 ; d. Oct. 8, 1051), 

' poet, organist and comjioser, was a nephew 
i and pupil of tlie famous composer, Heinrich 
I Schiitz. 

I He studied music in Dresden, but was com- 
; jielled by his parents to give it up for a legal 
1 education at Leipzig. In 1828 he started for 
; Konigsberg, where Stobaus was at that time 
I Ka}>enmei8ter, but was taken ])risoner by the 
i Swedes and did not reach his destination till 
j 1828. In 1831 he became organist to the old 
church in that city, and in 1638 married 
I Elizabeth Starke. 

j As poet ho is one of the representatives of 
! the Konigsberg school, with the heads of 
I which he was closely associated. 

I His church music is confined, according to 
1 Winterfeld, to a Te Deum for three voices, 
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published Sept. 12, 1647. He, however, com- 
posed both words and music to many hymns, 
which are still in private use, e,g, ‘ Gott dee 
Hiramels und der Erden.’ These, as well as 
his secular songs, are found in the eight col- 
lections printed for him by Paschen, Monse and 
Reusner, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Germany, the King of Poland and the 
Elector of Brandenburg, These collections 
sold so rapidly that of some of them several 
editions were published by the author. Others 
were surreptitiously issued at Kdnigsberg and 
Dantzig under the title of ‘ Poetisch-musika- 
lisches Lustwfi-ldlein,’ which Albert energetically 
resisted. These latter editions, though very 
numerous, are now exceedingly rare. Their 
original title is ; 

’Krstcr [Zwciter, etc.] Theil der Arlen odor Molo- 
deycn etlichcr theils geistlicher tlieils weltlicher, zu 
guttcii Sittcn und Lust diencnder Jdcdcr.* 

Then followed the dedication, a different 
one to each part. The second is dedic^ated to 
his ‘ most revered uncle, Heinrich Schiitz,’ the 
only existing reference to the relationship 
between them. Albert’s original editions were 
in folio, but after his death an octavo edition 
was published in 1657 by A. IVofe of Leipzig. 
In his prefaces Albert lays down the chief 
principles of the musical art, a circumstance 
which gives these documents great value, as 
they belong to a time in which by means of 
the ‘ basso continue ’ a reform in music was 
effected, of which we are still feeling the 
influence. Mattheson, in hia ‘ Ehronpforte,’ 
rightly assumes that Albert was the author of 
the ‘ Tractatus de modo conficiendi contra- 
jmnetam,’ which was then in manuscript in the 
possession of Valentin Hausmann. In the 
preface to the sixth section of his ‘ Arien ’ 
Albert speaks of the centenary of the Konigs- 
berg University, Aug. 28, 1644, and mentions 
that ho had written a ‘ Comodien-Musik ’ for 
that occasion, which was afterwards repeated 
in the palace of the Kurfiirst. Albert was thus, 
next after H. Schiitz, the founder of German 
o})era. 

Albert’s ‘ Arien ’ give a lively picture of the 
time, and of the then influence of music. 
While the object of the opera as established 
in Italy was to provide music as a support to 
the spoken dialogue, so the sacred ‘ concert ’ 
came into existence at the same time in Italy 
and Germany as a rival to the old motets, in 
which the words were thrown too much into 
the background. But the sacred ‘ concert ’ 
again, being sung only by a small number of 
voices, necessitated some support for the music, 
and this was provided by the ‘ basso continue * 
(see ViADANA and Thorough-bass). Albert, 
who, on his arrival at Konigsberg, had under- 
gone a second course of instruction under 
Stobaus, attained in his music a peculiar 
character which may be described as the 


quintessence of all that was in the best taste 
in Italy and Germany. The ‘ Arien ’ have 
been republished in vol. xiii. f. g. 

ALBERT, PRINCE (A. Rosenau, Coburg, 
Aug. 26, 1819 ; d, Windsor, Dec. 14, 1861). 
Francis Cuarlks Augustus Albert 
Emmanuel, Prince Consort of Queen Victoria, 
second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, took an active part in the musical life 
of his generation. 

I^Iusio formed a systematic part of the Prince’s 
education (see his own ‘Programme of Studies’ 
at thirteen years of age in The Early Years, etc., 
p. 107). At eighteen he was ‘ passionately 
fond ’ of it, ‘ had already shown considerable 
talent as a composer,’ and was looked up to by 
his companions for his practical knowledge of 
the art (ih. ])p. 143, 173). His organ-playing 
and singing he kept up after his arrival in 
England (Martin’s Life,, pp. 85, 86 ; Mendels- 
sohn’s letter of July 19, 1842), but his true 
interest in music was shown by his public action 
in reference to it, and the influence which from 
the time of his marriage to his death lie steadily 
exerted in favour of the recognition and adop- 
tion of the best compositions. 

This was shown in many ways. First, by 
his immediate transformation of the Queen’s 
private band from a mere wind-band (see 
Mus, T,, 1902, p. 463, for its constitution) into 
a full orchestra (dating from Dec. 24, 1840), 
and by an immense increase and improvement 
in its repertory. Secondly, by acting in his 
turn as director of the Ancient Concerts, and 
choosing, as far as the rules of the society 
permitted, new music in the programmes ; by 
his choice of pieces for the annual ‘ command 
nights ’ at the Philharmonic, where his pro- 
grammes were always of the highest class, and 
included iirst performances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Athalie,’ Schubert’s overture to ‘ Fierrabras,’ 
and Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ 
Thirdly, by the support which he gave to good 
music when not officially connected with it, and 
fourthly by the interest he took in the Royal 
Library at Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert’s 
printed works include ‘ L’ invocazione all’ Ar- 
monia,’ for soli and chorus ; a •Morning 
Service in C and A ; anthem, ‘ Out of the deep ’ ; 
five collections of ‘ Liedor und Romanzen,’ 29 
in all ; three canzonets, etc. o., abridged. 

ALBERT DE SISTERON (6. Gapenyois, 
late 12th cent. ; d, Sisteron, early 13th cent.), 
a famous French troubadour. Some twenty 
of his songs are still in existence. One is 
remarkable as a sirventes against women, 
while in a tenzone (musical disputation) with 
a monk, he defends the Catalans (south 
French) against the north French on account 
of their greater galanierie towards the fair sex, 

ALBERT HALL, see Royal Albert Hall, 
ALBERTI, Domenico (6. Venice, c. 1710. 
d. Formio, Rome, 1740), a Venetian composer^ 
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whose name survives chiefly in the term 
Alberti Bass. 

He was a pupil of Lotti. He won fame 
.both as a singer and as a player on the 
harpsichord, and wrote some operas and a 
considerable number of sonatas, some of which 
were very popular with musical amateurs. It 
is not very probable that he actually invented 
the ‘ Alberti Bass,’ but he certainly brought it 
into undue prominence in his sonatas, and 
therefore did his best to deserve a notoriety 
which is not altogether enviable. A set of 
eight sonatas of his, which was published by 
Walsh in London, affords good illustrations of 
bis love of it. He uses it plentifully in every 
sonata of the set, sometimes in both mt)ve- 
ments, and occasionally almost throughout a 
whole movement. For instance, in the first 
movement of thh second sonata it i)erHiat8 
through 37 bars out of a total of 46 ; and in the 
first movement of the sixth sonata it continues 
through 36 whole bars and 4 half bars out of a 
total of 44. The following quotation from the 
beginning of the sixth sonata illustrates his 
style, and his manner of using the formula. 


AUegro moderaUk 



(’. H. H. F. 


ALBERTI, Giuseppe Mattko (6, Bologna, 
1686 T), an eminent violinist and distinguished 
composer, who studied the violin under 
Manzolini and Minelli and counterpoint under 
F. Arresti. He wrote violin sonatas, concertos 
and concerti gross!, as well as some canzoni 
for voice. e. v. d. s. 

ALBERTI, Innocknzo (6. Treviso, late 
16th cent.), a musician in the service of 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, in the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries. He WTote ‘ Salmi peni- 
tential! ... a 6 voc. Lib. I.’ (Ferrara, 
1694) ; also secular songs, and several books of 
madrigals, including one containing 46 madri- 
gals, 5 V., written for and dedicated to Henry, 
Karl of Arundel, in 1668. e. v. d. s. 

ALBERTI, Karl Edmund Robert (6. Dan- 
zig, July 12, 1801 ; d. Berlin, 1874), theologian 
and musician, studied musical theory under 
Zelter at Berlin. He was chiefly known by 
his books on music : Die Musik in Kirche und 
Sehule (1843), in which he points out the im- 
portance of music in education, gaining the 
approval both of Mendelssohn and of the King ; 
Andeutungen zur OeschicUe der Oper (1845); 
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Richard Wagner, etc. (1856) ; Raphael 
Mozart (1856); L. r. Beethoven ale drama- 
iischer Tondichter (1869). After his retire- 
ment in 1866 he contributed to the Neiie 
Berliner Musikzeilung. E. v. d. s. 

ALBERTI, Leone Battista (6. Florence, 
^ 1398 ; d, there, 1472), famous in almost all 
branches of science and art, was one of the 
iinest organists of his time. 

ALBERTI, Pietro, violinist in the service 
of the Prince de Carignan with whom he went 
to Paris in 1697, and played before Ix)uis XVL 
His ‘Senate a tre,’ op. 1, were published by 
Roger, Amsterdam, in 17()0. 

ALBERTI BASS, a familiar formula of ac- 
companiment which first came prominently into 
fashion early in the 18th century. It consists 
of breaking the notes of a chord so that they 
lie conveniently under the left hand playing on 
a keyboard instrument, but its use is by no 
means confined to music for keyboard instru- 
ments. The name is derived from the com- 
poser, Domenico Alberti (q.v.), 

ALBERTINI, Giovacchino (d. Warsaw, 
1811), w'as Kapellmeister at the Polish Court, 
and a popular opera composer of* his time. 
His first oi)era, ‘ Don Giovanni,’ was followed 
by ‘ Maitro de chapello polonais ’ in the 
, Polish language. His best -known works 
[ are ; ‘ Circe ’ (Hamburg, 1785) ; ‘ Virginia ’ 

I (Rome, 1786, also in London); ‘ Scipio 
I Africano ’ (Rome, 1786). During the Polish 
i revolution he went to Rome, but returned in 
1804 to Warsaw. E. v. d. s. 

ALBERTO DA RIPA, soo Ripa. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS (d, Cologne, 1280), 
the great Dominican, si'ientist and j)hiIo8opher, 
who wrote a treatise on music, published in 
a complete edition of his works by Pierre 
Jainmi (Lyons, 1651). e. v. d. s. 

ALBICASTRO, Henrico (Hainz Weissbn- 
BURO) DEL Biswano, descrilws himself as an 
amateur on some of his title-pages. He was a 
Sw’iss who served as a captain of horse in the 
Spanish succession wars. He had the reputa- 
tion of an excellent violinist and composer, and 
i is probably identical with Heinrich Weysen- 
bergh who, on Apr. 12, 1686, apj)ear8 in the 
registers of Leyden University as ‘ Musicus 
Academiae,’ as well as ‘ Rittmeister Henricus 
Albicastro.’ He was of German origin, and was 
living in the Netherlands about 17(X). Eight 
w orks of solo and trio sonatas, and one, op. 7, 
of twelve concerti a 4, enjoyed a European 
reputation (Eiiner). 

ALBINI, Filippo, a Sardinian of Moucalieri, 
was chamber musician at the court of Turin, 
and published tw'o books of ‘ Musical! concenti,’ 
viz. : Op. 2, a 1, 2 and 4 v. (Milan, 1623), and 
‘ Op. 4 ... da cantarsi nel cembalo, tiorba, 6 
arpa doppia a 1 e 2 v.* (Rome, 1626). 

ALBINONI, Tomasso (b. Venice, latter hall 
of 17th cent.), a voluminous composer and an 
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excellent violinist. The particulars of his life 
are entirely unknown, though Riemann gives 
his dates as 1674-1745. 

He wrote 42 operas (the first of which 
appeared in 1694), which are said to have been 
successful from the novelty of their style, 
though a mo<lern French critic describes the 
ideas as trivial and the music as dry and un- 
suited to the words. Greater talent is to be 
seen in his instrumental works, concertos, 
sonatas and songs. J. S. Bach selected themes 
from his works, as he did from those of Corelli 
and Legrenzi. ‘ Bach,’ says Spitta (Engl, tr., 
i. 425), ‘ must have had an especial liking for 
Albinoni’s compositions. ICven in his later 
years he was accustomed to use bass parts of his 
for practice in thorough-bass ’ ; and Gerber 
relates that he had heard his father (a pupil of 
Bach) vary these same basses in his master’s 
style with astonishing beauty and skill. Two 
harpsichord fugues by Bach are known to be 
founded on themes of Albinoni — both from his 
‘ Opera prima.’ They are in A and B minor, 
xnd are to be found in the B.-G. edition, voL 
XXX vi. pp. 173 and 178. For further particu- 
lars see Spitta, Engl. tr. i. 425-428. e. h. d. 

ALBIOSO, ilARio (5. Nasi, Sicily ; d. Paler- 
mo, 1686), canon of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost. He published ‘ Selva di canzoni 
siciliani * (Palermo, 1081) (Feiia). 

ALBONESI, Teseo Ambrooio, Professor of 
Syriac at Bologna University, gives a descrip- 
tion and illustration of the Phaootus (q,v.), 
invented by his uncle, in liis Iniroduciio in 
Chaldaicam linguam. ... E. v. d. s. 

ALBONI, Marietta (6. Cesena, Romagna, 
Mar. 10, 1823 ; d, Ville d’Av-^ray, Juno 23, 
1894), a celebrated contralto singer. 

She was taught by Mmo. Bertolotti, at 
Bologna, who taught many other distinguished 
singers. There she met Rossini, who, charmed 
with her voice and facility, taught her the 
principal contralto parts in his operas, with the 
true traditions. With this great advantage 
Alboni easily procured an engagement for 
several years from Merelli, an impresario for 
several theatres in Italy and Germany. She 
made her first appearance at La Scala, Milan, 
1843, in the part of Maffio Orsini. In the same 
year she sang at Bologna, Brescia, and again at 
Milan ; soon afterwards with equal success at 
Vienna. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing about salary she now broke her 
engagement with Merelli, and suddenly took 
flight to St. Petersburg. She remained there, 
however, but a short time ; and we find her in 
1845 singing at concerts in Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Dresden, as well as in Bohemia and Hungary. 
At the carnival of 1847 she sang at Rome in 
Pacini’s ‘ Saffo,* introducing an air from 
Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,* which was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, but could not save the opera. 
In the spring of the same year she came to 


London, and appeared at Covent Garden, in 
the height of the ‘ Jenny Lind fever.* She was 
indeed a trump card for that establishment 
against the strong hand of the rival house. The 
day after her debut the manager spontaneously 
raised her salary for the season from £600 to 
£2000, and her reputation was established. 

She sang again in I^ondon in 1848 at Co vent 
Garden, and in 1849, 1861, 1866, 1867 and 1868 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She appeared at 
Brussels in 1848, with no less success than in 
London and Paris. In 1849 she returned to 
Paris ; in the next year she visited Geneva, 
and made a tour of France, singing in French at 
Bordeaux in the operas * Charles VI.,* ‘ La 
Favorite,’ ‘ La Reine de Chypre,* and ‘ La Rile 
du regiment.’ On her return to Paris she sur- 
passed the boldness of this experiment by 
attempting the part of Fid^ in the ‘ Proph^te * 
at the Op^ra, and with the most brilliant 
success. She next made a tour in Spain, and 
in 1853 a triumphal progress through America. 
After her marriage with Count A. Pepoli, a 
gentleman of old Bolognese family, she lived in 
Paris. She sang Rossini’s ‘ Quis est homo * 
with Mme. Patti at that master’s funeral in 
1868, and in his ‘ Petite Messe Solennelle,* in 
London in 1871. 

Her voice, a rich, deep, true contralto of fully 
two octaves, from g to was perfectly even 
throughout its range. Her style gave an idea, 
a recollection, of what the great old school of 
Italian singing had been, so perfect was her 
command of her j)ower8. The only reproach 
to which it was open was a certain shade of 
indolence and insoxiciance, and a want of fire at 
times when more energy would have carried 
her hearers completely away. Some singers 
have had the talent and knowledge to enable 
them to vary their fioriture ; Alboni never did 
this. When you had heard a song once from 
her, perfect as it was, you never heard it again 
but with the selfsame ornaments and cadenze. 

j. M. 

ALBOHADA (Span.), ‘ dawn • song ’ (Fr. 
aubade)y a form of popular instrumental music 
heard in Galicia and the N.W. provinces of 
Spain, and usually played on the bagpipes to 
the accompaniment of a side drum. The 
melodies have a tendency towards free rhythm, 
or rather to unequal groups of measures ; the 
drum accompaniment is uniform, except when 
the drummer (who always follows the piper) in. 
dicates by a roll that a new section, or variation, 
is about to begin. The influence of modem 
uniform rhythms, combined with that of col- 
lectors and transcribers of folk-songs, is gradu- 
ally but decisively making itself felt. J. B. T. 

ALBRECHT, (1) Johann Lorenz (6. Gor. 
mar, near Muhlhausen in Thuringia, Jan. 8, 
1732 ; d, there, c. 1773). In 1758 he.became a 
teacher at the grammar school as well as 
cantor and director of music at the principal 
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ohurok of that town and eventually an im- 
perial poet laureate and M.A. He wrote 
several books on musical subjects and edited 
Adlung'a works and Stelfani's ‘ Quanta cer- 
tezza.* Hifl compositions consist of a Passion, 
cantatas, piano pieces for Ijeginnera, etc. 
{Fetis; Eitner), (2) Joh. Matthaus ^ {b. Oster- 
behringen, near Gotha, May 1, 1701 ; d, Frank- 
fort a./M., 1793), was organist at St. Catha- 
rine’s, Frankfort>on-M., in 1724, and successor 
of Qerber at the (yarmelite church in 1728, 
where he presided at the fainoiis organ with 
great honour up to the time of his death. 
(3) Euoen Maria (b. St. Petersburg, June 10, 
1842 ; d, Feb. 9, 1894), son of Karl Albrecht, 
Kapellmeister of the Imi>erial Opera at St. 
Petersburg. Eugen studied at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire under David, 1857-60, and was 
leader at the Italian Opera, St. Petersburg, 
1800-77 ; director of instruction in music and 
singing at the military schools, 1867-72 ; in- 
8[)ector of the imj)erial theatres at St. Peters- 
burg fix)m 1877, and founder and director of 
the Chamber Music Union, 1872. He was an 
eminent violinist and teacher of several im- 
perial princes. e. v. d. s. 

ALBRECHTSBEllOER, Johann Georg 
(6. Klostemeuburg, near Vienna, Feb. 3, 1736 ; 
d. Vienna, Mar. 7, 18()9)» contrapuntist and 
teacher of sacred music, composer and organist. 

Seyfried has appended his biography to the 
complete edition of his works (Vienna, 1826, 
1837). Albrechts bo rger began life as a chor- 
ister at his native town and at Melk. At the 
latter place he was taken notice of by the 
Emperor Joseph, then Crown Prince ; and on a 
later occasion, the Emperor passing through 
Melk renewed the acquaintance, and invited 
him to apply for the post of court organist on 
the first vacancy. Meantime Albrechtaberger 
studied hard under the direction of Emmerling. 
After being organist for twelve years at Melk, 
he obtained a similar post at Raab in Hungary, 
and then at Mariataferl. Here he remained 
instructor in the family of a Silesian count till 
he left for Vienna as Regtns Chori to the Car- 
melites. In 1772 ho was appointed court 
organist, and twenty years later director of 
music at St. Stephen’s, where he at once began 
his career as a teacher. The number of his 
pupils was very large. Amongst the most 
celebrated are Beethoven, Hummel, Weigl, 
Seyfried, Eybler and Mosel. Nottobohm 
(Beethovtm Studien, 1873) speaks in the highest 
terms of the instruction which he gave Beet- 
hoven. His compositions are computed by 
Seyfried as 261, of which only 27 are printed. 
A very great number of them are in the library 
of the Gesellaohaft dor Musikfreunde at Vienna 
(see Q*-L,), The finest is a Te Beum, which 
was not performed till after his death. His 
great theoretical work (not without defects) is 

» Kttner caIU him Job. Matthias. 


entitled OrUndliche Antueiaung zur Composition 
(Leipzig, 1790 ; 2nd ed. 1818). An English 
edition, translated by Sabilla Novello, is pub- 
lished by Novello. f. g. 

ALBRICT, two brothers, (1) Bartolomeo, 
organist ‘ Hofkirche,’ Dresden, resigned 1663 ; 
appointed, together with his brother Vincenzo, 
com]) 08 er of the English Cha])el Royal from 
1664 till after 1667. Two of his cantatas are in 
the Dresden Museum. (2) Vincenzo (6. Rome, 
June 26, 1631 ; d. Prague, 1690). Queen 
Christina brought him to Stralsund in 1650. 
In 1654 he became a member of the private 
music of the Crown Prince of Saxony ; in 1602, 
Kapellmeister at the Dresden Court ; from 
1663-67 composer to the Chapel Royal, to- 
gether with his brother. In 1671 he returned 
to the Court at Dresden as ‘ Hof kapellmeister.’ 
In 1680 he became organist at the church of 
St. Thomas, Leipzig, and in 1682 was director of 
music at St. Augustine’s, Prague. His MS. com- 
positions comprise a Te Deum for 2 choruses 
and orch., another for 5 v. and orch., and a 
third for 8 v. and orch. ; masses, cantatas, 
etc., and instrumental compositions. Many of 
his works are said to have been destroyed 
through the bombardment of Dresden in 1760. 
God bid and Playford’s ‘ Scelta di canzonette ’ 
(1679) contains two songs, ‘ Di Cupido ’ and 
‘ Ninfe vezzose ’ (EUner). 

ALBUZZI-TODESCHINI, Teresa (L Milan, 
Dec. 26, 1723 ; d, Prague, Juno 30, 1760), one 
of the greatest contralto singers of the 18th 
century. After appearing with great success at 
some of the ])rinci{)al operas in Italy, she wont 
to Dresden, where her well-trained voice, wedded 
to great histrionic powers, met with enthusi- 
astic reception. Deprived of her engagement 
through the Seven Years’ War, she decided to 
go to Warsaw, but was attacked on the way by 
pleurisy and died at Prague. e. v. d. s. 

ALCESTE, tragic opera in three acts by 
Gluck, libretto by Calzabigi. Produced Vienna. 
Doc. 16, 1707, and Paris (adapted by du Rollet), 
Apr. 3, 1776 ; in London by R.C M. students, 
His Majesty’s Tlu'atre, Dec. 1904. Much of 
the music, however, was used by Bishop for 
a revival of the drama, St. James’s Theatre, 
Jan. 5. 1855. 

ALCESTIS, opera, described as a Choral 
Music -Drama, by Rutland Boughton, the 
libretto compressed from Gilbert Murray’s 
English translation of the Alcestia of Euripides; 
produced by the Glastonbury Festival Players 
at Glastonbury, Aug. 26, 1922 ; Covent 

Garden, by the British National Opera Com- 
pany, Jan. 11, 1924. 

ALCHYMIST, DER, opera; libretto by 
Pfeiffer on a Spanish tale by Washington 
Irving ; music by Spohr. Produced Cassel, 
July 28, 1830. 

It was given at Essen, May 28, 1925 (in- 
formation from Elkin & Co ), 
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ALCOCK, (I) John, Mus. J). (b, lx)ndon, 
Apr. 11, 1715; d, Lichfield, Feb. 1806), an 
organist and composer of some distinction. 

His career began at seven years of age as a 
chf>rister of St. Paul's Cathedral under Charles 
King. At fourteen he became a pupil of 
Stanley, the blind organist. Alcock b^ame 
in turn organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Plymouth (1737), of St. LawTence’s Church, 
Reading (1742), and organist, master of the 
choristers and lay-vicar of Lichfield Cathedral 
(1750). On June 6, 1755, he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, and in 1761 
proceeded to that of Doctor. In 1760 ho 
resigned the ap})ointment8 of organist and 
master of the choristers of Lichfield, retaining 
only that of lay-vicar. He was organist of 
Sutton Coldfield Church (1761-86), and of St. 
Editha’s, Tam worth (1766-90). During his 
residence at Plymouth, Alcock published ‘ Six 
Suiters of Lessons for the Harpsichord ’ and 
‘ Twelve Songs,’ and whilst at Reading he 
published * Six Concertos,’ and a collection of 
‘ Psalms, Hymns and Anthems.’ In 1753 he 
published a ‘ Morning and Evening Service in 
E minor.’ He likewise issued (in 1771 ) a volume 
containing ‘ Twenty-six Anthems,’ a ‘ Burial 
Service,’ etc. His generous action in handing 
over to Dr. Greene (q.v.) the materials which 
he had collected for an edition of ‘ Cathedral 
Music ’ deserves record. He was the composer 
of a number of glees, a collection of which, 
under the title of ‘ Harmonia Festi,’ ho pub- 
lished about 1790. Glees of his composition 
won the Cat(;h Club prizes in 1770, 1771 and 
1772. Alcock edited a collection of Psalm 
Tunes by various authors, arranged for four 
voices, under the title of ‘ The Harmony of 
Sion,’ 1752. His son, (2) John, Mus.B. (/>. circa 
1740; d. Mar. 30, 1791), was organist of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, Newark -on -Trent, from 
1758-68, and of the parish church of Walsall, 
from 1773 till his death. He published songs, 
anthems, etc. w. h, ii. 

ALCOCK, Walter Galpin, Mus. D. 
(h. Edenbridge, Dec. 29, 1861), a distinguished 
organist who has composed some excellent 
church music. 

Alcock studied under Sullivan and Stainer 
at the National Training School of Music, 1876- 
1881, and afterwards held church organistships 
at Twickenham and London. He soon became 
assistant to Bridge at Westminster Abbey, and 
in that capacity took an increasingly important 
share in the music of the Abbey until 1916, 
when he accepted the organistship of Salisbury 
Cathedral, a post he still (1926) holds. Thus 
he played the organ at the Coronations of both 
King Edward VII. and King George V. After 
the latter he received the decoration M.V.O. 
Meantime he also held independent posts of 
considerable importance. Holy Trinity, Sloane I 
St. (1895), the Chapel Royal (1902). In 1893 I 


he joined the staff of the R.C.M. as teacher 
of the organ, where he has workeri un- 
remittingly, and has done much to reinforce 
the ideals of organ -playing promulgated by 
Parratt (q.v.). Alcock'a own performance — 
his finished technique, cleanness of phrasing 
and impeccable taste — places him in the first 
rank of English solo organists. He has done 
much recital work, though the greater part of 
I his life has been spent in church music where 
his influence has l>een consistently exerted to 
the maintenance of a high tradition. 

I His compositions for the Church include a 
Morning and Evening Service in Bb, a worthy 
metnber of the typo represented by Stanford’s 
Service in the same key, and several large 
anthems, ‘Give the King thy Judgements* 
(Coronation, 1902), ‘ When the Lord turned 
again ’ (Festival of the Sons of the (3ergy), 
‘And I heard a great Voice,’ compo.sed for the 
700th anniversary (1920) of the foundation 
of Saliabury Cathedral. This last, based o: 
the plain-song tunc ‘ Urbs beata,’ is a fine 
work more in the nature of a church cantata 
than an anthem. A Sanctus sung at the 
Coronation of King George should also l)e 
named. c. 

ALCUIN (5. Yorkshire, c. 735; d. Tours, 
May 19, 804), a ])upil of the Venerable Bede, 
and of Egbert, Archbishop of York. He re- 
ceived several abbeys from Charlemagne, who 
made him hie Grand Almoner. In 804 he re- 
tired to the Abbey of St. Martin, at Tours, 
where he died. His treatise, J)e musica, is 
published in Fro ben’s edition of his works 
(Ratisbon, 1777) (D.N.B,), 

ALDAY, a family of musicians in Franco. 
The father (b. Perpignan, 1737) was a mando- 
line-j)Iayer, and the two sons violinists. 

The elder of the two, (1) Alday I/ainI^ 
(6. 1763), appeared at the Concert Spirituel, first 
as mandoline-player when a child, and after- 
wards as violinist. He settled in Lyons and 
established a music business there about 1795. 
His works are numerous, and include a ‘M^thwle 
do violon,’ which reached several editions. A 
descendant of his was meml>er of the Op4ra 
Comique orchestra in 1860. 

(2) Pattl Alday, le .jeune (b. 1764 ; 

d, 1835), a pupil of Viotti, was a finer player 
than his brother, and achieved a great reputa- 
tion. He played often at the Con(;ert Spirituel 
up to 1791, when he came to England, and in 
1806 was conductor and teacher of music in 
Edinburgh. He published 3 concertos for 
violin, 3 sets of duos, airs varies and trios. 
He went to Dublin in 1809, purchased a music 
business in Rhames Street in 1811, opened a 
musical academy in 1812, and was established 
as a professor of the violin in 1820. 

M. c. c., with addns. 

ALDOMAR (c. 1500), a vSpanish composer, 
whose life is unknown, but whose secular 
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oompositions {viUancicos),ioT 4 voices, are 
found in several collections of trie 1 6th century. 
The ‘ Cancionero,’ printed by Barbieri (g.v.), 
« contains three, two of which are also included 
in the so-called * Cancionero de Uppsala * 
(Villancicoa de diveraos autores ... a 2, 3, 4 
and 6 V. . . . Venice, 1556). ‘ Ha Pelayo, que 
dosmayo * (Barbieri, No. 348 ; Uppsala, No. 34) 
refers to the capture of Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1402. Another villancico exists 
in MS. in the Biblioteca do la Diputacid, 
Barcelona. J. b. t. 

ALDRICH, Henry (6. WcstminsU'-r, 1647 ; 
d, Oxford, Dec. 14, 1710), was son of Henry 
Aldrich (or Aldridge) of the city of West- 
minster, Gent. The spelling of the name 
varies in Wood’s Life and Timea^ but 
Aldrich’s own signatures in the Disbursement 
Books at Christ Church are always in the well- 
bnown form. 

Aldrich was educated at Westminster School 
under Dr. Busby. In 1662, at the age of 
fifteen, he was elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, that is, to one of the 
places on the foundation of the House which 
Queen Elizabeth had annexed to the scholars 
of Westminster School. Ho proceeded to the 
degree of B.A., 1666, and M.A., 1669. In 
1681 ho became Canon of Christ Church, and in 
1689 ho was appointed Dean, in succession to 
Massey, the Roman Catholic Dean appointed by 
James II. Before he became Canon he held 
the office of Tutor, in which ho showed himself 
kindly and assiduous. From 1692-95 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and in 
1710 ho died. His grave is in the Cathedral. 

Aldrich was a man of extraordinarily varied 
gifts, and though he was known to his con- 
temporaries for his skill and interest in music, 
it is probable that he was most famous in his 
day for achievements of another kind. He 
was a theologian and a prominent member of 
the Ixiwer House of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion. For a short time in 1702 he held the 
office of prolocutor. He wrote for the benefit 
of his pupils an Epitome of Heraldry, and a 
handbook of logic which was in use in Oxford 
within living memory. Ho was skilled in 
architecture, and besides writing a treatise on 
this subject, he himself designed Peckwater 
Quadrangle and the Church of All Saints in 
High Street, Oxford. He was one of the first 
members of the Philosophical Society, out 
of which the Royal Society developed. He 
encouraged the young men of the House to 
edit classical works, which he had bound, and 
then distributed to the members of the House 
by way of a New Year’s gift. An ill-starred 
effort of this kind was Charles Boyle’s edition 
of the iMtera of Phalarla — fi W'ork w'hich 
brought the editor into disastnnis conflict with 
Bentley, the great Cambridge scholar. Besides 
all these excellences there is his music. He 


must have had a considerable reputation as a 
musician, but this aspect of him is greatly 
in the background in the two contemporary 
writers, Wood and Heame. Wood tells U 4 
that he composed the music for the Act ^ in 
several years. 

On the Saturday before the Encttnia there 
was a music -lecture or music-speech and a 
composition was performed. Hearne tells us 
that Playford dedicated the Second Part of 
his ‘ Harmonia Sacra ’ to Aldrich — a work 
‘ authoriz’d to be printed by our sneaking 
Vice-Chanc. Wm. Lancester ’ {CoU, vol. hi. 
p. 34). He also mentions dining with the 
Dean, when 

* that Great Man WaS pleased to make very honourable 
mention of Dr. Oleurius, and to give a great Character 
of hl.s latii: lidition of Philostratus . . . amongst other 
things he observ’d that the Publisher had shewed in 
some of [the notes) good Skill in ancient Musiek, of 
w»‘ no man U a better Judge tlian this Excellent 
Dean, as may partly appear from the Excellent 
Remarks of his in the Marmora Oxonien/?ia published 
by Dr. Pridcaux ’ 

((\dl. vol. ii. p. 361). In his note upon the 
Dean’s death he speaks of his energy and zeal, 
his excellent scholarship, and hia charming 
character. ‘ He was a severe student himself 
yet always free, open, and facetious . . . 
humble and modest even to a Fault ’ — yet he 
does not mention the Dean’s music in the 
catalogue of admirable qualities. 

When w'o turn to the works actually remain- 
ing, it becomes, pcrha])s, easy to understand 
this. In the music library at Christ (’hurch 
among the books under his own name there is 
a large bundle of notes for a treatise on har- 
mony, OvS well as a collection of compositions 
mainly for church use. This treatise was 
conceived on a large scale : it would have 
contained a history of music, an account of 
the physical side of it, and probably also a 
discussion of the more usual kind upon 
harmony. Ho discusses ancient music of 
various kinds and cites recondite authors. 
He deals with the length of strings and such 
subjects, and gives an account of a number 
of instruments. His devotion to the art came 
under the range of his scholarly interests, and 
it looks as if this part of the w’ork would have 
reduced the technical part of the discussion 
to somewhat narrow limits. Among the com 
positions the well-known Catches on Tobacco 
and the Christ Church hells bear out Hearne’s 
comment on his ‘ free, open, and facetious * 
manner. A large number of the anthems are 
arrangements and adaptations of the works 
of earlier composers. His Services (of which 
that in G is still constantly heard in cathe- 
drals), his Anthems, and his Act-Songs are, 
it must be confessed, not strikingly original. 
They are in the style of the period, but they 
show' considerable musical feeling ; if they 

‘ Thf- p^rfurwiance of OiimI ewn ii**** for thtt ilegree of M.A 
Aiiil tiiv Uoi'Coriit«ii of tb« awer*] fkcultlea. 
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cannot be said to be great works, they are 
certainly a very remarkable achievement for 
a man whose interests were so versatile, and 
who reached so high a level in so many ways. 

Bibl. — Wood. Athefwe OxonUtutM', Life and Titnee. voIb. it. and 
111. IIrahnb, CollenloHs, vv>l. 1., U. and ill. Both these are tn the 
OxIortI Historical Society's Series. H. L. Tno.<ifnux. Uietory of 
CMri$t Church. L'aUloguea of the MSS. and Printed Music in 
Christ I hurch Library. TBS 

ALDRICH, Richard (6. Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 31, 1863), a distinguished American 
critic. He was educated at Providence High 
School and Harvard University, where ho 
graduated in 1885. He studied music under 
J. K. Paine. According to the more usual 
American plan, he began his career as a general 
journalist. He was music critic to the Provu 
dtnce Journalf 1885-80 ; he was private 
secretary to U.S. Senator Dixon, 1889-91, and 
at the vsame time he held the post of music 
critic to the Evening Star, Washington. In 
1891 he joined the staff of the New York Tribune^ 
on which paper he held various editorial posi- 
tions, particularly that of assistant critic to 
H, E. Krehbiel (g.P.), until 1902, when he 
became music editor of The New York Times, 
This position he held until Dec. 1923 when he 
retired from the active musical editorship, 
remaining, however, on the editorial staff of 
the paper in an advisory capacity. 

Throughout his career Richard Aldrich has 
been notable for the breadth of his musical 
knowledge, the soundness of his judgment and 
the excellence of his literary style. He is a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
I^etters. He translated Lilli I^hmann’s How 
to Sing (1902; 2nd ed. 1914); and is the 
author of A Guide to Parsifal (1904) ; and of 
a Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung (1905), He 
was a contributor to the 2nd and 3rd editions 
of this Dictionary. c. 

ALDROVANDINI (wrongly called Aldov- 
randini), Giuseppe Antonio Vincenzo 
(6. Bologna, c. 1673; d. Feb. 8, 1707), was a 
member of the Philharmonic Academy at 
Bologna (1695), and honorary maestro di 
cappella of the Duke of Mantua’s band ; he 
studied under Jacopo Perti. He composed 11 
operas (1696-1711) — of which ‘ Amor torna in 
cinque et cinquanta,’ in the Bologna dialect, 
was perhaps the most famous — also ‘ Armenia 
sacra * (Bologna, 1701), a collection of motets, 
6 oratorios, and other music, sacred and instru- 
mental. M. c. c. 

ALEMBERT, Jean le Rond D’ (6. Paris, 
Nov. 16, 1717; d. there, Oct. 29, 1783), an 
eminent writer, philosopher and mathematician. 
He wrote various treatises on acoustics, pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the Paris and Berlin 
Academies, e.g, Recherches sur la courbe qve 
forme une cordetendue raise en vibration (1747) ; 
Recherches sur la vitesse du son ; Recherches sur 
les aordes sonores (1761). His works on music 
are numerous : Fragments sur I opera 1752) ; 


Slemenis de musiqut theorigue et pratique 
suivant les principes de M, Rameau (1752), 
translated into German by Marpurg (1757); 
De la liberte de la mnaique (1765). One of the 
principal contributors to the Encyclopedic ou 
Dictionnaire raisonni des sciences^ des arts et 
mHiers (1751-72), he wrote the articles Fonda^ 
menUd and Ganum. He took a leading part in 
all the musical controversies of his time and 
was a fervent promoter of Gluck’s reform of 
dramatic music. M. l. p. 

ALEOTTI, ViTTORiA (Raffaela Aleotta) 
(6. Ferrara, 1570), second daughter of Giovanni 
Battistini Aleotti, the famous architect. Show- 
ing very early signs of musical talent she be- 
came a pupil of Herculo Pasquino, who, after 
tw'o years, recommended her to bo sent to the 
convent of San V^itti, famous for its musical 
education. Vittoria remained in the convent 
and became a nun. A collection of madrigals 
of her composition was published at Venice in 
1593 (Giac. Vincenti) at the instance of her 
father. E. v. d. s. 

ALES8ANDRA, Caterina (of Pavia), 1 
book of motets, op. 2, published in Milan, 1()09. 

ALESSANDRI, Felice {b. Rome, Nov. 24, 
1747 ^ ; d, Casalbino, Aug. 15, 1798), opera 
composer and conductor. 

He studied music at Naples, and then went 
to Turin, whore lie stayed two years as clavccin- 
ist and composer. He was in Paris for four 
years, but mturnod to Italy, and had his first 
ofKira produci'd at Verona in 1767. After this 
lie travelled about and his ojeras wore jHir- 
fornied in all the principal cities of Europe: he 
cam<’ to London in 1768, whrw two (umiic 
ojMiras apjK‘ar(‘d (‘ I.e,moglie fiMlelo ’and 'll ro 
va alia caccia ’). H(^ collaboratiul with Sacchini 
in the composition of ‘ La Contadina in 
which was brought out in Rome in 1766. An 
invetcrati^ wanderer, in 1786 lie went D) Russia 
in the hojK> of getting a post as court com- 
poser. Uiisuecessful in this, ho returned to 
Ita-ly two years later, and in 1789 received an 
appointment as second conductor at the Berlin 
Opera. Many more of his operas were pro- 
duced in various GtTman cities untih in 1792, 
he was driven from liis post by his enemies. 
His operas, of which 24 are mentioned by F^tis, 
seem only to have had an ephemeral success, 
and his detractors held that the only good 
parts in them were pillaged from other operas. 
He also wrote an oratorio, 9 symphonies (6 for 
a combination of only 8 instniments), a con- 
certo for clavier and orchestra, as well as sonatas 
for violin and harpsichord. (For full list and 
further de^tails see Q.-L,, FHis and Valdrighi’s 
M'lisvrqiana, Modena, 1896.) j. m“. 

ALESSANDRI, Gknnaro d’ (b, Naples. 
1717), composed a number of operas, among 
which * Ottone,* |>erfornied at Venice, 1740, 
appears to have met with success (Q,-L.). 

» bIvm 1745L 
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ALESSANDRI, Giulio d’ (of Ferrara), (2nd 
half of 17th cent.). On a libretto, dated 1GS6, 
he caIJa himseff * canon of S. Nazaro in broglio, 
'Milan.* His two oratorios, ‘ La Bersaboa ’ 
(libretto printed 1689) and ‘ Santa Francesca 
liomana * (MS. copies in Berlin, Vienna and 
Dresden), as well as a To Doum a 8 v. 
and a duet for soprano and bass, remained 
in MS. 

ALESSANDIilNO (Albxakdrino), Vknb- 
TIANO, a loth - century madrigal composer 
(Eitner). 

ALESSANDRO DELLA V10J.A,seoMERLO. 
ALP:SSANDR0 MANTOVANO (loth/icth 
cent.), composed 8 frottolo a 4 v., published 
by Antigo, 1517 (Eitiier), 

ALESSANDRO PADOANO (10th cent.), 
composed five mgtots in a collection published 
in 1503 {Eiiner), 

ALESSANDRO ROMANO, see Merlo. 

ALESSANDRO ROMANO, a comj)oser of 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries, appears to have been a violinist of 
some distinction of whom tho Brussels Con- 
servatoire Jdbrary posse^dses two books of 
sonatina for violin and bass, one published at 
Stockholm, tho other by R4>ger, at Amsterdam. 

E. V. d. 8. 

ALEXANDER (Alexandre), called * der 
Wilde,’ a troubadour, cnjiitemporary of the 
Marggrave of Burgau in Bavarian Suabia, who 
ruled together with his brother, 1234-82. Six 
of his songs, words and melodies, have been 
republished in Hagen’s ‘ Minnesilnger,’ voL iv. 

р. 665. E. V. d. s. 

ALEXANDER, Johann (or, according to 

l^Ytis, Joseph) (b. circu 1770; d. 1822), violon- 
cellist at Duisburg. He was distinguished 
more for tlie beauty of his tone and the excel- 
lence of his 8 t 3 de than for any great command 
over technical difficulties. He wrote a good 
instruction book for Ids instrument, Amveufiing 
fur das Violoncell (Broitkopf & IlArtel, 1801); 
also variations, potpourris, etc. t. p. h. 

ALEXANDER, (1) Joseph (b, Duisburg, 

с. 1770; d, 1822), a violoncellist who exceUed 

more by beauty of tone than by virtuosity. 
He passed the greater part of his life as a 
renowne<i teacher at Ida native town, and left 
a number of compositions for his instrument, 
including a Tutor. His sou or nephew (2) 
Leopoiu) (d. after 1905), was principal vioUn 
under Schumann and Mendelssohn at Diissel- 
dorf. B. V. d, 8. 

ALEXANDER BALUS, oratorio ; words by 
Bt. Morell ; music by Handel. Produced 
Covent Garden, Mar. 9, 1748. 

Oates on aiitoKraph : bet?im June 1, 1747 ; end of 
second part, fully scored, June 24, do. ; end of third 
part., fnlly s('ore(i, July 4, do. 

ALEXANDER’S FEAST, Dryden’s ode 
arranged and added to by Newburgh Hamilton; 
music by Handel. Produced Covent Garden, 
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Feb. 19, 1736. Reecored by Mozart for Van 
Swieten, July 1790. 

Dates on autograph: end of first part, Jan. 5, 
1736 : end of 8ecx>nd part, Jan. 12, do. ; end of 
Hamilton's additions, Jan. 17, do. 

ALEXANDRE, Jacob (6. 1804 ; d. Paris, 
June 11, 1876), inventor of the harmonium. 
(See American Organ.) 

ALEXANDRE ORGAN, see American 
Organ. 

ALPANO, Franco (6. Posilipo, near Naples, 
Mar. 1877), an Italian composer. 

His earliest studies were pursued at the 
Naples ConservaUiire under Do Nardis and 
Serrao, and later he made a prolonged sojourn 
in Germany, studying under Jadassohn at 
Leipzig. Some piano pieces of his w'ere pub- 
lished in Germany during the last decade of 
the 19th century. In 1896 Alfano wrote his 
first opera, ‘ Miranda,’ based on a subject from 
Fogazzaro. To this succeeded two others, ‘ La 
Foute Euschir * (1898), on a libretto by L. 
IlJica, and ‘ Resurrozione,’ founded on Tolstoy. 
In 1900 came a ballet, ‘ Napoli,’ and the follow- 
ing year another, ‘ Lorenza.’ A fourth opera, 
‘ 11 Principe Zilah,’ belongs approximately to 
tho same period. Alfano’s principal orchestral 
works are a ‘ Suite roinantica,’ introducing 
Neapolitan popular melodies, and a syiuplioiiy 
in K, finished in 1909, published in 1910, and 
first performed in 1912 by Ettore Panizza at 
San Remo. A string quartet and a sotting of 
three poems by Tagore may he mentioned next 
as stainling probably between the symphony 
and the next o[)cra, ‘ L’ombra di Don Gio- 
vanni,’ produced at La Scala in Milan on Mar. 3, 
1914, an<l later revised by tho composer. 
Alfano’s latest operatic w ork is ‘ Sacimtala.’ In 
1019 Alfano was appointed director of the Jdc.eo 
Musicalo Rossini at Bologna. In 1920 appeared 
three songs on poems by Luppis, and in 1922 a 
similar set, ‘Dormiveglia,’ to words b 3 G.»ipparlni. 

Alfano is essentially an operatic composer; 
he infuses dramatic feeling and human passion 
even into abstract musical forms, such as those 
of the symphony and tho string quartet. But 
althougli he is at his best on the stage, ho is 
by no means dependent, like the adherents of 
verisino^ on sensationally theatrical situations. 
He grips the hearer by the quality of his music 
itself, which is distinguished by an impassioned 
and restless chromaticism, good construction 
and finely knit texture, dazzling orchestration, 
and a continuous symphonic development 
which compels sustained attention. His voca^ 
writing leans towards expressive bel canto rather 
than realistic declamation. e. b. 

ALFERAKY, Aohilles Nikolaievitch 
(6. Kharkov, June 21, 1846), composer of 
pianoforte music and songs. A ‘ vSer^nade 
ievantine ’ from op. 25 is mentioned as note- 
worthy. His numerous songs show the char- 
acter of the Ukrainian folk element. 
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ALFIERI, The Abbatk Pietro (6. Rome, 
June 29, 1801 ; d. there, June 12, 1863), was 
admitted in early life to Iioly orders ; became 
a CamaldoJese monk ; and, for many years, 
held the appointment of professor of Gregorian 
music at the English College in Rome. He 
was an earnest student both of plain -song and 
polyphonic music, and published some useful 
treatises on these subjects, and some valuable 
collections of the works of the great polyphonic 
composers. (See Allegri ; Impropehia). He 
died insane. 

The following is a list of his works ; 

1. NuiiK^rouM articles on aubjeota coiineoted with Kcoleabuiticjil 
Mnaic ill the Uaitetta 7nuMival« di Milttno, and other iwriotlicals. 

2. Bxoerpta ex wlebrtorlbua dc nuuica viria, J. P. A. Pracneatluo, 
T. L. Vittoria et Orfigurlu Alle^o Rotnauo. illotua, 184U.I 

.1. Inno e rituio Staluit Mater : e inotetto Fratrea etfo, di O. P. L. 
da Palestrina. (Ruma, 1S40. fol.) 

4. An edition of the Sistine Miserere, publislnxl under the 
pMudonyin of Alessiiudro Oeuiiniani. (Lngaiui, 1U40, fol.) 

5. Italian translation of Catel'a Traite ii'hnnnotiie. (Roma. 
1840.) 

0. Acoomps^amento eoir orgauo, etc. (a treatise on accompany* 
ing plaiii-Hong), Roma, 1S40. 

7. Raccolta dl inofcetti di O. P. L. da Palestrina, di L. da Vittoria, 
d» Avia e <11 Felice Anerio Romano. (Roma, 1H41, fol.) 

8. Rlstabllinento del canto e della uiuslca ecolenlastica, (Roma, 
8vo.) 

9. Notlrde blografichedi Nieolo .Touimelll (Roma, 184fl, Svo.) 

10. Sagglu storiuo teoretlcu-pratioo del canto Uregorlano, (Roma, 
18.W.) 

11. Prodromo sulla restaurmiione de’ librl di canto ©ocleilastloo 
detto Oregoriano, (Roiua. 1857.1 

lit. Raccolta dl niuiica aacra, etc, containing in 7 voiiiniea a large 
selection from works of Palestrina. A full Hat of the contents was 
printed in earlier editions of this Dlction/iry. 

W. S. K. 

AL FINE (Ital.), ‘ to the end.’ This term 
indicates the rejietition of the first jiart of a 
movement either from the beginning (da cajx)) 
or from a sign (dal segiio) to the place where 
the word fine stands. 

ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA, see Viola. 
ALBWSO EL SAIHO (Alphonso X.) 
(b, Toledo, Nov. 23, 1221 ; d, Seville, Apr. 4, 
1284), King of Castille and Leon, married 
Dona Violaiite of Aragon, daughter of James 
the Conqueror, and ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, St. Ferdinand, in 12^. 
His sister Eleanor married Edward I. nf 
England. 

Alfonso the Sage belongs to the history of 
music through his collection of ‘ ("antigas ’ — 
some four hundred poems in the Galician- 
Portuguese dialect, preserved, with musical 
notation, in two exquisitely illuminated MSS. 
in the library of the Escurial. An earlier and 
incomplete MS., formerly at Toledo, is now in 
the National Ubrary at Madrid ; while a third 
(at f"lorence) has a 5-line stave ruled for the 
music, although the notes were never filled in. 
The cantigas are popular religious songs — 
accounts of miracles and carols in praise of Our 
Lady— set or fitted to modal melodies of the 
time. They describe incidentally merchants 
of Paris and Flanders buying wool in England, 
German pilgrims on the road to St. James of 
Compostela ; and include several well-known 
legends of the Blessed Virgin : how she took 
the place of a nun who ran away from her 
convent, or of a monk so enraptured by hear- 
ing a bird sing that he stayed listening to it for 
VOL. I 


three hundred years, and how' the hnger of a 
statue closed on the ring which the unwise 
bridegroom had placed upon it (cf. the stories 
by Merimee and Eichendorf). 

The cantigos have been more studied in their 
literary and linguistic aspects than from the 
standpoint of the music which accompanies 
them. The Chilean philoJogist Hanssen, how- 
ever, pointed out that neither the metro of the 
verse nor the rhythm of the w’ords was intel- 
ligible without the music. The method of 
counting syllables often fails to determine the 
metro, as is the case w ith much popular Spanish 
poetry ; the number of syllables in a line often 
varies. The combinations of metrical feet are 
subtle, but are capable of a musical explana- 
tion, e.g, a J rhythm may take the place of a 
2 rhythm in the same verse, while many of the 
poems show', on analysis, that the musical 
rhythm came first and the metro afterwards. 
Pierre Aiibry, by applying the principles of the 
‘ rhythmic modes ’ employed in deciphering 
other mensural music of the period, was able 
to give satisfactory interpretations of a number 
of the cantigas ; but there remain many in 
which the musical rhythm has no apparent 
connexion with that of the words. The script, 
though clear as to the position of the notes, is 
often doubtful as to their duration (as is the 
case in the French ciiansonniers of the 13th 
century). It sometimes happens that when a 
melodic phrase is repeated in the course of the 
strojihe, the value of the notes is altered ; a 
breve becomes a long, or one ligature is rcjiJaced 
by another. The tonality of the cantigas be- 
longs to an age of transition from the melodies 
of the troubadours. There is a certain feeling 
for firmness of tonality, and a tendency to 
employ only two modes : the Dorian (final D) 
and the Mixolydian (final G ; sometimes 
wTiiten with a B flat). Blxamplcs of the 
ordinary major mode arc also to be met with. 

The composers of the cantigas collected by 
Alfonso X. were greatly influenced by the later 
BYeneh troubadours, and Guirault Kiquier 
(1224-92) is known to have spent some time at 
his court. Yet they preserve a certain in 
digenous character, especially noticer^ble in the 
construction of the musical strophe and the 
use of the refrain (estribillo) ; while the script, 
which differs slightly in the two MSS., indicates 
that the copyists were men of Spanish training. 
Collet and Villalba sought for parallels between 
the melodic formula} of the cantigas and those 
found in Spanish popular song, in Gregorian 
and Mozarabic chant, and in contemporary 
French melody. It is probable that many 
different poets and composers are represented 
in the collection, both for linguistic reasons and 
from the musical and poetical form which 
differs slightly in every cantiga. 

King Alfonso was not so much a poet and 
composer as an editor and a Maecenas. Poete 

V 
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and musicians flocked to his court from all 
parts ; it is very likely that some of these 
were Arabs. The theory that the peculiarities 
'of the caniigoB are due to Moorish influence has 
been revived by D. Julidn Ribera. It was first 
suggested in the 18th century by P. Juan 
Andres, an exiled Spanish Jesuit, who con- 
sidered that Alfonso el Sabio had taken his 
system of musical notation from Arab music. 
This statement, though probably untrue, see- 
ing that the Arabs never used a practical nota- 
tion, may be true of the form of the poems, 
the instruments used (if any were used) to 
accompany the voice, and the musicians who 
played them ; indeed, there are miniatures in 
the MSS. showing musicians in Arab dress play- 
ing on instruments known to have been of Arab 
origin. Altogether, the caniigaa of Alfonso el 
8a bio form one of the greatest monuments of 
mediaeval music. 

For th« t«xt, >•« th« edition imhliBhad hy th« Royal Spanish 
Academy (IHHU). with facsiiulin roprcKluctiun uf some of the music, 
and the selfH^tion in Aljonta X. t'l Hubio; Atit(Uo</ia dt »ui ifitrai, 
vol, 1. (Ma<irid, IW2) ; also the study hy Auhrey F. O. Bell, Mod. 
/.arnfuajf 0 Havieut, x. pp. The best accounts of the 

inaslti are those of Pierre , Iter Uitpnnieurn, tit., and HeiiH 

Collet Mild I*. Vlllalba, tiullMin hUt,ani<iin> (1011), j»p. 270-m 
with legible phutoKraphic rcpru<luctiona of many of tlie canei>/tit. 
Hlljera's sumptuous volume may also b«t consulted, thoiiuh the 
tranm-rlptloris are of douljtful viilidlty. Sec also J. B. Trend, 
Afftimo the Stiyt. Ix>ndon, 192111. .p 

ALFONSO UND ESTRELLA, o^iera in 
three acts ; libretto by F. von Schober ; music 
by Schubert. Produced Weimar, June 24, 
1864. The whole work published in the com- 
plete edition of Breitkopt & Hartel, ser. xv. 
vol. 6. 

Bates on autograph (MuHlkveroln, Vienna) : end 
of first act, Sept, 20, 1821 ; end ol second act, Oct. 20, 
1821 ; end of third act, Feb. 27, 1822 ; overture (MS. 
with Spina), Bee. 1823. 

ALFORD, John, a lutenist in London in 
the 16th century. He published there, in 1568, 
a translation of the work of Adrien Le Roy 
(q.v.) on the lute under the title of A Brief e 
and Easye Instruction to learne the tableture^ to 
conduct and dispose the hande unto the JaUc, 
Englished by J. A, with a w'oodcut of the lute. 

w. H. H. 

ALFVfiN, Hugo (b. Stockholm, May 1, 
1872), composer, studied at the Stockholm 
Conservatoire under Lindgren. He began his 
career as a violinist in the court orchestra, and 
subsequently devoted himself to composition. 
In 1910 he became musical director at the 
University of Upsala, with the Students’ Choir 
of which institution he has undertaken several 
concert tours. 

Alfven’s works include : 

S SymphouiMs (F minor, D major and K major), 2 Svmphonic 
PiHUUH, and the Sweiitsb rhapatxly, Midsommarraka (Mid- 
•utnmfr Vigil), for orchestra; Sten Sture, for chorxu and 
orchestra : Th« Bells, ftir solo voice and orchestra; a Centenary 
Man'h, a Trlumidial March, a Cantata, a Romnnee for TioUn, and 
a number of songs and piano pieces. ^ 

ALGAROTTI, Conte Francesco (6. Venice, 
Dec. 11, 1712 ; d. Pisa, May 3, 17fl4), a man 
of varied accomplishments and learning, who 
studied at the Nazarene College in Rome, and 


the universities of Bologna and Venice. He 
travelled to Paris and London, and was for 
some years in high favour at the court of Berlin; 
ill-health compelled him to return to Italy 
about 1749. His place in the history of music 
is due to an important treatise, Saggio sopra 
V opera in musica^ first published in 1755, and 
subsequently translated into French, English 
and German ; ho points out the many serious 
defects in the contemporary presentation of 
operas, and foresees an ideal theatre for operatic 
music, the description of which reads like a 
prophecy of Bayreuth. M. 

ALGAROTTI, Giovanni Francesco, a 16th- 
century composer. Two books of his madri- 
gals were published at Venice in 1567 and 
1569 (Eitner). 

ALGHISl, Paris Francesco {h, Brescia, 
June 19, 1666 ; d. Mar. 30, 1733), studied music 
under Orazio Polarolo and w'as for some time 
engaged at the Polish court ; but returned to 
Brescia and entered the Order of the Minorites. 
His operas, ‘ Amor di Curzio per la patria ’ and 
‘ II trionfo della continenza,’ were performed 
at Venice in 1699. Valentini mentions three 
more which were performed at Bologna be- 
tween 1703 and 1708. Valentini and Peroni 
mention also 2 oratorios, 1 cantata, 1 sonata 
da camera, but without further particulars 
; {Eitner ; Fetis). 

! ALGRKEN, Sven, a Swedish savant of the 
I 18th century, published in vol. 19 of the 
j Memoirs of the Swedish Academy his Descrip- 
tion du clavecin d tangentes du Dr. Brelin, 
decede^ et des additions qu\j a faites M. Scheffer 
(Fetis). 

ALI BABA, ou les quarante voleurs, 
opera by Cherubini. Produced 0p6ra, Paris, 
July 22, 1833. 

^LlO, Francisco (b. 1862 ; d. 1908), a 
Spanish composer, one of the forerunners of 
the Spanish national school. He composed a 
large number of songs and pianoforte pieces, 
which show the ‘ national idiom ’ derived from 
the conventionalised e.xprossion of the popular 
music of various parts of Spain. He was 
followed by Granados, Alb^iniz, to a certain 
extent by Turina, and most Spanish com- 
posers down to Falla, who was the first to 
break away from the convention, and yet to 
write music which is profoundly Spanish in 
feeling. j. b. t. 

ALIPRANDI. The Kreisarchiv of Munich 
enumerates several 18th - century violon- 
cellists of that name, but without giving 
their Christian names, which makes it difii- 
cult to distinguish them. The best known 
were : (1) Bernardo (6. Milan, 18th cent.), 
appointed violoncellist in the court chapel at 
Munich, Jan. 19, 1732 : chamber composer, 
1737 ; Konzertmeister, 1750 ; also Kapell- 
meister. He wrote 3 operas, a masque, and a 
Stabat Mater for soprano and contralto witt 
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orchestra. He was i)en8ioned c. 1778, and was 
still receiving 500 ^guilders a year in 1780. 
(2) Beenardo, son of the former, was violon- 
cellist at the court, and wrote pieces for the 
viola da gamba in 1782. (3) Gerhard, violon- 
cellist in the court chapel, received an increase 
of salary in 1785. (4) Vincent (6. Bologna ; 

d. there, Feb. 28, 1828), a distinguished oi>eratic 
tenor, is mentioned by Fetis as having ap- 
peared with success at the principal theatres 
in Italy. e. v. d. s. 

ALISON, see Allison. 

ALKAN, (1) Charles Henri Valentin 
Morhange, called Alkan (6. Paris, Nov. 30, 
1S13; d. there. Mar. 29, 1888), pianist and 
composer, chiefly of Etudes and caprices for 
his instrument. 

Alkan was admitted to the Conservatoire of 
Paris in his sixth year (1819) and remained 
there until 1830, during which term he was 
successful in several competitions, and left the 
institution with the first prize in 1826, and 
honourable mention at the Concoura of the 
Institut in 1831. After a short visit to London 
in 1833 he settled as a master of the pianoforte 
at Paris. His published compositions mount 
up to opus 72, and include two concertos, 
several sonatas and duos, a trio, a large number 
of pieces caracthisiiques, and transcriptions and 
songs. Amongst those his works for the 
pianoforte with pedals, known in Franco as 
the ‘ Pcdalier grand,’ op. 64, 66, 69 and 72, 
take rank with his etudes. His astounding op. 
35 (12 etudes), op. 39 (12 Etudes), and Trois 
grandes Studes, (a) ‘ Fantaisie pour la main 
gauche seule,’ (h) ‘ Introduction et finale pour 
la main droite seule,’ (c) ‘ ^tude a mouvement 
semblable et perpetuel pour les deux mains,’ 
belong to the then most modern development 
of the technique of the instrument. Though 
they cannot stand comparison in point of 
beauty and absolute musical value with the 
Hude^ of Clio pin and Liszt, yet, like those of 
Anton Rubinstein, which are in some respects 
akin to them, they have a valid claim to be 
studied ; for they present technical specialities 
nowhere else to be found in the music of their 
date. E, D. 

(2) His brother, Napol^ion Morhange 
(6. Paris, Feb. 2, 1826 ; d. Mar. 1888), was a 
good pianist and composer of piano pieces. 

ALLA BREVE (Ital.). The expression alia 
brevcy placed at the beginning of a composition, 
has been variously interpreted. Some have 
understood it to mean a rhythm of one breve 
to a bar, while others, translating the words 
* alia breve ’ literally into ‘ in short fashion,’ 
understand by it a rhythm of either two or four 
beats in a bar, but at a double rate of move- 
ment, semibreves being taken at about the 
speed of ordinary minims, and so on. In 
favour of this latter view is the fact that the 
signature of alia breve time is always the semi- 
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circle crossed by a vertical stroke, dJ, which is 
the ‘ diminutio simplex in tempuaimperfectum 
of early measurcHl music, where the stroke 
through the signature was used to indicate that 
each note was to behalvedin time- value, t.e. the 
rate of the movement doubled. Both views 
agree in the most iraj>ortant particular, namely, 
that compositions marked ‘ alia breve,’ or, 
even when not so marked, if provided with tlie 
distinctive time-signature, must be performe<i 
twice as fast as if simply marked with the sign 
of common time, C or 4-4. And with regard 
to the opinion which holds that compositions 
alia breve ought to be written in bars of the 
value of a breve, it may be urged that in spite 
of the undoubted fact that most of such com- 
positions have but one semibreve in the bar, 
it is possible that this method of writing may 
have been intended to represent merely the 
division of the original alia breve bar into two 
halves, for convenience of reading. Moreover, 
it is certain that the expression alia breve has 
never been applied to movements in triple time, 
although if it had had reference merely to the 
rate of movement this would have been per- 
fectly possible. P. T. ; addns. 8. T. w. 

ALLA CAPPELLA, see A Cappella. 

ALLACCI, Leone (b, island of Chios, 1586 ; 
d. Jan. 19, 1669), of Greek parentage. He 
went to Rome at nine years of age, and in 1661 
became ‘ custode ’ of the Vatican Library. 
His name is worth preserving for his Dram 
ynaturgia (Rome, 1666) a catalogue of Italian 
musical dramas j)rodiiced up to that year, 
indispensable for the history of Italian opera. 
A new edition, ciarried down to 1755, appeared 
at Venice in that year. Freher mentions also 
De melodis Oraecorum as a work of his {Q.-L.), 

F. a. 

ALL’ ANTICO (Ital.), ‘ in the ancient style.’ 

ALLARGANDO (Ital.), ‘ becoming broader,’ 
a term indicating an increased dignity of style, 
with maintained or increased power, as w'ell as 
a decided slackening of the pace, which, by 
itself, would be marked ‘ rallentando.’ 

ALLEGRANTI, Maddalena, a singer of the 
18th century, who after considerable early 
success appears to have outlived her^vogue. 

She was a pupil of Holtzbauer of Mannheim, 
and appeared for the first time at Venice in 
1771. After singing at other theatres in Italy, 
she went in 1774 to Germany, where she con- 
tinued to perform at Mannheim and Ratisbon 
till the year 1779, when she returned to Venice. 
She sang there at the theatre of San Samuele 
during the Carnival, and eventually came to 
England in 1781, Here she was enthusiastic- 
ally admired in her first oi>era, the ‘ Viag- 
giatori felici ’ of Anfossi. At the end of her 
second season she went to Dresden, where the 
Elector engaged her at a salary of a thousand 
ducats. She came a second time to London, 
many years later» and reappeared in Cimarosa’s 
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* Matnmonio eegreto,’ but was a complete 
failure. She performed in oratorio in 1799. 
A pcetty portrait of Allogranti is engraved by 
Bartolozzi, after Cosway. J. m. 

ALLEGRETTO (Ita!.), a diminutive of 
allegro, and as a time-indication somewhat 
slower than the latter, and also faster than 
andante. Like allegro it is frequently com- 
bined with other words, tt.g. allegretto modera- 
te, allegretto vivace, allegretto ma rfon troppo, 
allegretto sohorzando, etc., either modifying the 
pace or describing the character of the music. 
The word is also used as the name of a move- 
ment, and in this sense is especially to bo often 
found in the works of Beethoven. f.. p. 

ALLEGRI, Domenico (6. Rome, 2nd half of 
16th cent.), maestro di cappella at Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome, from Apr. 3, 1610, to 1629. 
According to Fotia ho published a book of 
motetti a 2-5 v. at Rome in 1638. 11 is work, 

‘ De raodia quos expositis in choria ’ ( Rome, 
1617), isone of the first in which the aijcompany- 
ing instruments are written on separate staves. 
It contains a solo each for soprano and bass 
and a duet for two tenors, all accompanied 
by violins, which, in the case of the soli, are 
muted — a very early example of the use of 
mutes. E. V. d. s. 

ALLEGRI, Filippo (6. July 18, 1786), pupil 
of the learned musician, Father Braccini, 
teacher at the seminary and maestro di capix'lla 
at the church of St. Micha<d, Florence. He 
wrote a Requiem a 4 v. with orchestra, and 
other church music highly praised by Fetis. 

ALLEGRI, G10V.ANN1 Battlsta, according 
to the title-page of his ‘ Motetti a voce sola 
con 2 vv. e vcl, col B. per 1’ organo,’ op. I 
(Venice, 1700), was at that time maestro and 
organist at Arzignano, near V icenza. Eitner 
mentions several other works, chielly church 
music. 

ALLEGRI, Gregorio (ft. Romo, 1582; 
d there. Fob. 17, 1652), a famous composer of 
Latin church music. Ho was a beneficed 
priest attached to the cathedral of Fermo, a 
member of the same family which produced 
Correggio the painter, and important as a com- 
poser of the Roman School of church music. 

He was a pupil of the two brothers Nanini 
(^.t?.), inasmuch os ho was a chorister under 
G. Bernardino at the church of S. Luigi doi 
Franoesi (1591-96) and also Udonged to the 
•ohool founded by G. Maria. 

As a tenor he sang in festivals at S. Luigi 
(1601-4) (Ricmann)^ During his residence at 
Fermo he acted as chorister and composer to 
the cathedral, Ortain Motetti and Concerti 
which ho published at this time attracted the 
notice of Pope Urban VIIL, wlio appointed him, 
on Dec. 6, 1629, to a vacancy among the Can- 
iori of his chapel. This post he hold until his 
death. 

His name is most commonly associated with 


a Miserere for nine voices in two choirs, sung 
annually in the Pontifical Chapel during Holy 
Week, and held to l)e one of the most beautiful 
compositions which have ever been dedicated 
to the service of the Church. There was a time 
when it was so much treasured that to copy it 
was a crime punishable with excommunication. 
Not that its possession was even thus confined 
to the Sistine Chapel Three authorised copies 
are recorded before 1770, one for the Emperor 
Leopold I., one for the King of Portugal and a 
third for Padre Martini. Burney got a copy 
and printed it.^ Mozart (1770) took down the 
notes while the choir were singing it, and Choron 
managed to insert it in his ‘ Collection ' of 
pieces used in Rome during Holy Week. Leo- 
pold 1.2 sent to the Pope a formal request for 
a copy of it, which was granted to him. The 
Kmpt^ror had the work performed with much 
ceremony by the choir of the Imperial Chapel 
at Vienna. The effect, however, was so dis- 
appointing that he conceived himself the victim 
of a trick upon the part of the copyist, and 
complained to the Pope that some inferior com- 
position had been palmed off upon him. The 
fact was that the value of this very delicate 
work depends almost entirely upon its execu- 
tion, and upon eert.ain traditional abbellimenti 
(ornaments) which give a ]>cculiarly pathetic 
quality to many passages. Without them 
it is simple almost to the point of apparent 
insipidity, and it only assumes its true char- 
acter when sung by the one choir which 
n'ceived and has mtained as traditions the 
original dirc'ctions of its author. In the Sistine 
Chapel it has ever commandcKl the enthusiasm 
of musicians for a ct^rtain indescribable pro- 
fundity of sadiK ss, and a rhythmical adapta- 
tion to th(^ words about which it is woven but 
which, in spile of its apparemt simplicity, arc so 
diflicult to produce that no fraud was necessary 
to account for the imperial failim^ at V^ienna. 
The effects of Allegri’s Miseren^ art' like the 
aroma of certain delicate vintages which always 
perishes in transit : although in Romo, to 
turn to a metaphor of Baini’s, they have never 
shown a wrinkle of old age.* (See Mus, T.y 
1885, p. 455). An edition including those 
ahhdlimenti was published by Alfiert {q.v.) in 
1840. The example* on next page, in which 
the embellished cadences are printed in small 
type sufficiently shows their nature. 

As the man’s music so was the man. Adami 
of Bolsena says that he was of a singular gentle- 
ness and sweetness of soul and habit. He died 
at a ripe old age, and was laid in S. Maria in 
Vallioolla, in the burial-place belonging to the 
Papal Choir. 

‘ Burney irobubly got hla copy from Santarelli the dinger, but 
compjired with thiU of Mmrllm before publinhing It In L« mwWra 
S^uimana .Santa (1790). From that work (now •cju’ce) it wm 
reproduced In Norello’* e/Nolg With. 

HaoUrelli reUted tM» story. 

3 ' BenzA arer contrstto ruga dl veccblezia.* 

« Quoted by Rockstro under MuKkKM In iHrark>Qf •dlticaa ol 
> this Dictionary. 
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volumes of ‘ Concertini ’ (1018 and 1019) and 
two of ‘ Motetti ’ (1621), all printed by Soldi of 
Rome. Some stray Motetti of his were, how- 
ever, inserted by Fabio CV)nstantini in a collec- 
tion entitled, ‘ Scclta di motetti di diversi 
eccellcntissimi autori, a due, tre, quattro, e 
cinque voci.’ But the Archives of S. Maria in 
Vallicella are rich in his manuscripts, as are 
also the Library of the Collcgio Romano and 
the Collection of the Papal Choir. The 
library of the Abbe Santini contained the 
scores of various pieces by him, including 
Magnificats, ‘Improperia,’ ‘Lamentazioni ’ and 
‘ Motetti.* Kircher too in his ‘ Musurgia * has 
transcribed an extract from his instrumental 
works. A ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus ’ by him for 
four voices is included in the ‘ Musica Divina ’ 
of Proske (Liber Motettorum, No. lx.). 

E. H. p., with addns. 

ALLEGRI, Lorenzo, a composer who lived 
at Florence in 1618, according to the dedica- 
tion to the Grand Duke of Toscana of a book 


> The McidentAlfl in brackets seem due to the taste of Individual, 
BTohahly late, singers. 


of instrumental and vocal music published 
at Venice. Ant Bruiielli’a Scherzi (1614) 
contain a song by Lorenzo Allegri, and his 
song, ‘ Gomo ch’ in biondo * (1618), was re 
published in the Leipziger Zeiiungy 1869, 221. 

K. v. d. 8. 

ALLEGRO (Ital.). The literal meaning of 
this word is ‘ cheerful,* and it is in this sense 
that it is employed as the title of Milton’s well- 
known poem. In music, however, it has the 
signification of ‘ lively * primarily in the sense 
of quick, and is often combined with other 
words wliich would make nonsense with it in 
its original nnvining — t.g. allegro agitato e con 
disporazione (Clemcnti, ‘ Didonc abbandoriato ’). 
When unaccom])anie(i by any qualifying word 
allegro indicates a rate of speed nearly inter- 
mediate bctwiMui andante and ])resto. There 
is, however, no other time indication wliich is 
80 frequently modified by the addition of other 
words. (Sec Tkmpo : Italian terms.) The 
word allegro is also used os the name of a piece 
of music, either a separate piece {t.g. Chojiin’s 
‘ Allegro de Concert,* op. 46), or as the first 
movement of a large instrumental composition. 
(See Symphony and Sonata.) e. p. 

ALLEMANDE (Fr.) (Eng. forms, Almand, 
Almain). (1) One of the movements of the 
Suite [q.v.) and, as its name implies, of German 
origin. Thoinot Arbeau in his Orchisographie 
has left a description of the Allemande as 
a slow dance already antiquated, familiar to 
the Germans ; Mersenne mentions it as obsolete 
in his time and Bronsard ( Ditiiomnry of Music) 
describes it as a grave Hymphony generally in 
2 or 4 time. Tlie Allemande of the Suite does 
not appear to be founded on the dance form. 
It is a piece of moderate rapidity in common 
time, and beginning usually with one short 
note, generally a quaver or semiquaver, at the 



Sometimes instead of one there are three 
short notes at the beginning : as in Handers 
Suites, Book i., No. 6. 

The music frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple 
accompaniment. Suites are occasionally met 
with which have no allemande (e*g. Bach’s 
Partita in B minor), but where it is introduced 
it is always, unless preceded by a prelude, the 
first movement of a suite. The allemande 
always consists of two parts, each of which is 
repeated ; the second is frequently longer than 
the first ; Bach, however, mostly makes them 
of the same length. (See Tbutsoh.) 

(2) The word is also used as equivalent to the 
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Deutsoher Tanz — a dance in triple time, closely 
resembling the waltz. 8{)e(amen8 of this 
8i>ecie8 of aUemando are to bo seen in Beet- 
-hoven’s * 12 Dcutm ho Tanze, fiir Orchester,’ 
the first of which Ixigins thus : 



It has no relation whatever to the ailemande 
spoken of above, being of Swabian origin. 

(3) The name is also applied to a German 
national dance of a lively character in 2-4 time, 
similar to the Contkedanse. 

E. p. ; addns. M. L. p. 

ALLEN, Henry Robinson (6. Cork, 1809 ; 
d. Shepherd’s Bush, Nov. 27, 1876), a baritone 
singer, who made a reputation on the English 
stage. 

He was edut!ate<i at the R.A.M. and first 
attracted public attention by his performance 
ori Fob. 5, 1842, of Damon on the profluction 
of * Acis and Galatea ’ under Macready at 
Drury Lane.' In the early part of 1846 ho was 
engaged at Drury Lane, where ho played, Feb. 3, 
Basilius on production of Macfarren’s * Don 
Quixote.* Apropos of this part, Chorley, in 
the Aihejic^uin^ considered him, both as singer 
and actor, as the most complete artist on the 
English operatic stage. 

Allen retired early from public life, and 
devoted himself to teaching and the composi- 
tion of ballads, two of which became popular, 
viz. ‘ The Maid of Athens * and * When we two 
parted.’ (See Rev. J. E. Cox, Musiad 
Becollections.) a. c. 

ALLEN, Sir Hugh Percy, Mus.D. 
(6. Reading, Dec. 23, 1869), professor of music 
in the University of Oxford and director of the 
R.C.M., occupies a more prominent position in 
English musical life than is accounted for by 
his holding of these two important offices. 
His is a position of authority attained largely 
by the exercise of personal qualities which lie 
outside purely musical abilities, qualities most 
readily summed up as driving-force. 

Allen was born and brought up at Reading, 
and his education in music was from the first 
in the school of experience. At eleven years of 
age (1880) he became organist of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Reading, and between tlien and 1892, 
when he was elected organ scholar of Christ’s 
College, C>ambridge, his ay^pointments included 
the organistships of Tilehurst Church (1884) 
and Eversley Church (1886), an assistant music 
mastership at Wellington College (1887) and 
the assistant organistship of Chichester Cathe- 
dral in the same year, A wider life began for 
him when he reached Cambridge. He w'as 
beyond the average age of freshmen at the Uni- 
versity ; he had come there to work, but in his 
own way. He gave an undertaking to his tutor 
that he would present himself for his schools at 


the proper periods, but bargained that he 
should not be required to attend lectures. 
The bargain was kept witli satisfactory resulta 
Ho had already taken his B.Mus. degree at 
Oxford when he went up to Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. there and D.Mus. at Oxford in 
1889. From the first at Cambridge his stimu- 
lating influence was felt, both within and 
beyond his college. He gave performances of 
Bach cantatas in his college chapel and laid 
the foundation of his justly earned reputation 
os a conductor of Bach. Subsequently he held 
ay)pointments as organist of 8t. Asaph’s 
Cathedral (1897) and Ely Cathedral (1898), and 
although at each of tliem only a short time he 
y)ut new life into the Cathedral traditions by 
giving performances of such important works 
as Brahms’s ‘ Requiem * and Bach’s ‘ St. 
Matthew Passion.’ In 1901 he was appointed 
organist of New College, Oxford, and hero he 
settled down to seventeen years of untiring 
effort for the development of music in the 
University. He maintained the choir of New 
College Chaj^el at a high level and gave 
innumerable a[)ecial jxjrformances of music, 
ranging from the Passions of Schiitz (of whose 
work he made a specially close study) and the 
ma.sae8 of Palestrina to works by contem- 
porary composers. He conducted the choral 
societies of both town and University, and 
amalgamated them to such good y)urpo8o that 
Oxford was provided with a constant succes- 
sion of choral concerts of the highest class. 
Ho founded an amateur orchestra which 
attained a correspondingly high level, and he 
even succeeded in producing a serie^s of stage 
performances of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio ’ given 
almost entirely by members of the University. 

Allen was made a Fellow of New College in 
1908 and Choragus to the University in 1909. 
The implied condition of the first of these 
appointments was that he should undertake 
some definite musical research, but such work 
is not in Allen’s line, and he presently resigned 
the emoluments of the Fellowship rather than 
give himself to scholastic work. The latter, 
however, enabled him to achieve a revolution 
in the conduct of musical examinations at 
Oxford, and to produce a scheme for the prac- 
tical training of music students within the 
University which has already had far-reaching 
results. His work as conductor in Oxford 
reached its climax before the war in the four 
days’ Bach Festival given there in 1914. 
Meantime, however, he had become known in 
London as conductor of the London Bach 
Choir (1907), and in 1913 he was invited to 
conduct the Mass in B minor and other works 
at the famous Leeds Festival. He had 
achieved more then a local reputation, yet it 
w^as probably a surprise to many when on the 
death of Sir Hubert Parry (1918) Allen suc- 
ceeded him as director of the Royal College of 
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Music in Ix)ndon. None who knew the man, 
however, doubted the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment. Allen was exactly suited to give the 
sort of leadership needed at that moment in 
that place. Like every other educational 
institution in the country, the Royal College of 
Music was being flooded with new students 
after a period of inevitable stagnation during 
the war. Allen had to remodel the training 
and enlarge and re-form his staff to meet the 
requirements of a new age. Fortunately his 
long friendship with Parry had taught him 
what it was essential to preserve in the tra- 
ditions of the place, and he has directed its 
destinies in a wise spirit of enterprising con- 
servatism. While he can be drastic where 
reform is needed he has never succumbed to 
iconoclasm. The year 1918 began an entirely 
now period of Allen’s career. Naturally he 
resigned the organistship of New College on 
his appointment at the Royal College of Music. 
But he had succeeded Zir Walter Parratt 
(retired) as professor of music at Oxford. He 
realised that the two posts would claim all his 
available energy. He conducted the J.ondon 
Bach (’hoir in a four days’ festival of Bach’s 
music (Apr. 1020), and then resigned the con- 
ductorship which he had held for 13 years. He 
consented to conduct at the Leeds Festival of 
1922 only in order that he might give a com- 
memorative performance of some of Parry’s 
works, and lie has done more than any man 
to keep Parry’s work before a public not too 
readily responsive to its beauties. He con- 
ducted part of the l^Hids Festival (including 
Bach’s B minor Mass) again in 1925, but for 
the rest, the R.C.M. and the music of the Uni- 
versity have become his life. In the former his 
power of stimulating the energies of others has 
had full scope ; in the latter ho has converted 
the firofe.ssorsliip into a practical directorate. 
Ho does not merely lecture and examine ; he 
makes music with hLs students. The Oxford 
Festival of 1922 contained every type of music 
from folk-song and dance to symphonic con- 
certs, and from a cappella singing to ballets 
written for and danced by members of the 
University. He organised a similar festival 
in Oxford in 1926 to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the Heyther foundation. Allen I 
was knighted in 1920. Since he settled in | 
Ixmdon he has been much in request for ad- ; 
ministrati ve work of various kinds. As member ! 
of the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Choral Society, a director of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society and chairman of the 
British Music Society, he has exerted an 
important influence on the musical life of 
London. An admirable character study of 
Allen by Edward J. Dent was published in The , 
Bulletin, Jan. 1923. ! 

See Bach Choir ; Oxford ; Royal College , 
OF Music ; Professor. c, 1 


ALLGEMEINE MUSIKALISCHE ZEIT- 
UNO. See Leipzig and Periodicals, Musicau 
ALLIN, Norman (h, Ashton -under- Lyne, 
Nov. 19, 1886), a bass singer of unusual 
distinction. 

On winning, at the age of 20, the I^ncashire 
I Count}^ Council scholarship (£60 a year for 3 
I years), at the Manchester Royal College of 
; Music, he studied singing there first with John 
; Acton and afterwards with Francis Harford. 

I He made his first appearance at a Brand Jjane- 
Wagner concert, at Manchester, and his first 
apj)earance on the stage at the Aldwich 
Theatre, l.ondon, in 1916 under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Beginning with minor parts — the 
aged Hebrew in ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ followed 
by the Ragman in * Louise ’ — ho soon had 
more important work. He sang Chaliapin’s 
I part in ‘ Khovachina ’ when that work was first 
done in English at Drury Lane. He achieved 
I a wider fame when he sang Gurnemanz in 
Beecham ’s production of ‘ Parsifal ’ in English 
at Covent Garden on Nov. 17, 1919. Since then 
Allin has been one of the busiest of singers, 
both in the concert-room and the opera-house. 
He is a director of the British National Opera 
(\impany. His Gurnemanz — hoard again at 
Covent Garden in 1922 and Feb. 1924 — is one 
of the outstanding achievements of our native 
singers since the war. s. ii. r. 

ALLISON (Alison), (1) Richard, one 
of the minor composers of madrigals, etc^., of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. 

His name first occurs as a contributor to T. 

I East’s ‘ Whole Booke of Psalms,’ 1592. A few 
years later he 2 >ubliahed on his own account 
j ‘ The Psalmcs of David in Meter,’ 1599, a 
: collection of old church tunes harmonised by 
j himself in four parts, with an accompaniment 
; for the ‘ lute, orpharyon, citterne, or base 
I violl,’ and important as being one of the earliest 
to give the melody in the cantus or soprano 
; part — the usual practice btung to give it to the 
I tenor. Allison advertises it ‘ to be solde at 
I his house in the Duke’s-place near Aide-gate,* 
and dedicates it to the Countess of Warwick, 
It is ushered forth by some complimentary 
verses by John Dowland, the celeb|;ated jier- 
former on the lute, and others. He appears 
to have been jiatronised by Sir John Scuda- 
more, to whom he dedicated his collection of 
partsongs entitled, ‘ An Howres Recreation in 
Musicke, apt for Instrumentes and Voyces,* 
1606. This publication contains *a prayer* 
set to music ‘ for the long preservation of the 
king and his posteritie,’ and ‘ a thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of the whole estate from the 
late conspiracie ’ — the Gunpowder Plot. 

The book consists of 24 songs, 10 for 4 voices, 
the remainder for 5. Not all are separate 
songs ; for example, numbers 3 to 7 represent 
5 verses of the same poem. Fellowes {English 
Madrigal Corn/josers) nayn that ‘ they do not 
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approach the Btandard of the great composers 
of the BchooL* Original editions of Allison’s 
work are to he found in the British Museum, 
4he Bodleian and Libraries. Borne MS. 

lute compositions are in the British Museum 
(Add. MBS. 31, 302), in the (‘ambridge Univer- 
sity Library (Dd. iii. 18, and Dd. xiii. 11), and 
in the Oxford Music School collection. 

(2) Robbrt, probably a relative of Richard, 
was a gentleman of the Cliapel Itoyal. After 
serving in the royal establishment for 20 years 
he sold his place. Fob. 8, 1609-10, to Humphry 
Bache {AlllHon's publicrtHoiis ; Gamd. Soc. 
Cheque- Bk, of Chap. UoytU). 

E. r. R., with addns. 

ALLITSEN, Frances (b. 1849; d. Oct. 2, 
1912), had considerable talent as a composer of 
songs, some of which were very popular in 
England. She was educated at the O.S.M. and 
appeared os a singer in 1882. Her patriotic 
song, * There’s a land,’ was widely sung about 
the time of the South African War (1809). ‘ A 

song of Thanksgiving ’ was for a time equally 
famous. c. 

ALLON, Henrv Krskinb (b. Canonbury, 
1864 ; d, Apr. 3, 1897), a composer chiefly of 
choral works. 

He was the son of an eminent nonconformist 
preacher, the Rev. Henry Allon, D. !>., and was 
educate<i at Beading and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He studied composition with Corder, 
and pnaiuced a good deal of chamber music, 
pianoforte solos, etc. Several books of his 
songs wore published. His cantatas and choral 
ballads were : 

* MiiV MurRArH,’ UW; ‘Aiiiilnof rxHtJiroyan,' 1«W). pro<!ac«d »t. 
tho rljktbAntiouU', IWW: ‘Tht* (’liildp i>f KlU-,' IH91 ; 'The M»id of 
(^)Inn«Ay,' 1894; ‘Sir NirholA*,' 1895; Hri«l "Tlie Oak of Gelamar,’ 

This last was given by the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Bociety only a short time before the 
composer’s death. m. 

ALL’ OTTAVA (Ital.), ‘ in the octave.’ (1) 
In pianoforte music a passage marked alV Sva. 
(or merely 8ra.) is to be played an octave higher 
than written, if the sign is plained above the 
notes, an octave lower if placed below' them. 
In the latter case the more accurate indication 
8m. bnem is frequently employefi. The dura- 
tion of the tranB])osition is shown by a dotted 
line, and when the notes are again to be played 
as written, the w ord loro (Lat. ), ‘ in its place,’ is 
put over (or under) the music. (2) In orches- 
tral scores, es]iecielly manuscripts, air 8m. 
signifies that one instrument plays in octaves 
with another, either above or below. (3) In 
playing from a figured bass the term shows that 
no harmonies are to be employed, and that the 
up])er parts merely double tho bass in octaves. 
In this case it is equivalent to tasto solo. 

E. p. 

ALL’ UNISONO (Ital„ abbreviated 
• in unison.’ In orchestral scores this term is 
used to show that two or more instruments. 


the parts of which are written upon the same 
stave, are to play in unison. In modern scores 
the words due, a tre, etc., are more frequently 
employed. (See Abbreviations.) 

ALMAHIDFi, opera by an anonymous author 
and composer, perfonned at tho Queen’s 
Theatre, Hay market, Jan. 1710, the year of 
Handel’s arrival in England. Burney (Hist. 
iv. 211) considers that the style of the music 
resembles Bononcini, and remarks that it was 
tho first oyiera performed in England wholly in 
Italian and by Italian singers, who were 
Nicolini, Valentini, Cassani, Margarita de 
I’Epine and Isabelle Girardeau. There were 
intermezzi in Flnglish betw'een the acts, but 
the opera itself was entirely in Italian. (Cf. 
Mancini, Francesco.) M. 

ALMAINE & CO., d’, see Gouldino & Co. 

ALMEIDA, Fr. Fernando de (6. Lisbon, 
1618 ? ; d. Thomar, Mar. 21, 1660), Portuguese 
composer, and pupil of Duarte IjOBO (q.v.). 
He became a monk, and was admitted to the 
monastery of Thomar in 1638. His composi- 
tions, including a Mass for 12 v., Ivamentations, 
Responsoria, and Miserere, were in tho library 
of .lohn IV. at Idsbon, but were burnt in tho 
earthquake of 1755. j. b. t. 

ALMEIDA, Francisco Antonio dk (Ist half 
of 18th century), one of the first Portuguese 
composers to write Italian opera. '^I’hc fashion 
Nvas set in 1708, when King John V. married a 
daughter of the Em}>eroT Teopold of Austria. 
Portuguese musicians were sent to study in 
Italy, among whom was Antonio Texeira (a 
contemporary of Francisco d’Almeida) who 
went to Rome in 1717 ; and it is conjectured 
that d’Almoida followed him. 

The following operas are known : 

1. T,a Spfnalba orvero il Veoohlo Mafto. Dramrua comfeo da 
rapprewn tarsi d« 1 Real Falazro di LlelMJua per il Carnovale di 
ciiir.Mt' anno 1739. Ponto In MiHii-a per Pranrisoo Antonio 
d' Alnieyda. 

(Blbl. da AJuda, autotcruph. Opera In 3 acts, scored for 2 ob,, 
2 hortiH, atr. and ronllnuo.) 

‘J. I.B Pazicnaa di Socrate. Atto terzo. Di FraucUco Antonio 
d* Almeida. 

(Blbl. da A)uda. 3rd act only. Tbe printe<l libretto ataten that 
it wa.i performed In the Royal Palace at Carnival time, 1733. The 
I 3rd a<-t enda la a concerted ttuaJe.) 

Printed lihrefli exist of tho following : 

La Pinta Pazza. dramma per muafea. (173C.) 

Vhrth Uionfanti : Berenata, (1738.) 

1. ’^poliU> : Serenata a se.i vool (I7fi‘2). Written for th« blrtliday 
of Dorta Barbara de BraRanza. the pupil of Domenico ScariaiU, who 
bad become Queen of Spain in 1746. 

A numl)er of sacred works by this composer 
are preserved in the archives of Lisbon 
Cathedral. j. b. t. 

ALMEIDA, P Ignacio Antonio de 
(6. Guimaraes, Feb, 18, 1760 ; d. S. Pedro de 
Penedono, Oct. 25, 1825), a Portuguese com- 
poser and ecclesiastic, mestre do capella in tho 
Cathedral of Braga, who wTote a quantity of 
church music and achieved tho dignity of 
abbot. His works, including a Requiem and 
St a bat Mater, are said to be preserved in MS. 
in the National Library' at Lisbon and in the 
library of the Archbishop of Braga. j. B, T. 
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ALMENRADER, Karl (6. near Dusseldorf, 
Oct. 3, 1786 ; d, Biebrich, Sept. 14, 1843), a 
bassoon-player who improved the instrument in 
various ways, wrote a pamphlet on it and com- 
posed concertos, etc, with string accompani- 
ment. 

He became professor in the Cologne music 
school in 1810, and in 1812 was engaged in the 
theatre orchestra at Frankfort-on -Main. After 
fulfilling various military appointments in the 
campaign of 1815-16, he started a manufactory 
of wind instruments in Cologne, but gave it up 
after two years and entered the band of the 
Duke of Nassau at Biebrich. (Riemann.) 

ALMI^RIE (anagram of Lemairc), a kind 
of lute invented by Jean Lomaire (M. de 
Marolles, Menioires^ 1755, iil 206). 

ALMEYDA, Carlos Francisco de 
(6. Burgos, 2nd half of 18th cent.), Spanish 
violinist and composer, in the service of the 
King. Six quartets by him were published by 
Pleyel in 1798 ; while a * Sinfonia ’ for 2 violas, 
‘ Violetta,’ 2 oboes, 2 corni di caccia, and bass, 
exists in MS. at Dresden. j B. t. 

ALMOROX, Juan (c. 1500), a Spanish com- 
poser of both secular and sacred music. Three 
villancicos by him (for 4 v.) are printed in the 
‘ Cancionero musical de los siglos XV. y XVI.,’ 
published by Barbieri from the MS. in the 
Royal Library at Madrid. One of these (No. 
340, ‘ Gaota nos es subjeta ’) refers to the 
ca])tur 0 of Gaeta, which surrendered to the 
Spaniards in 1504. Religious compositions by 
Almorox exist in MS. in the Cathedral of 
Tarazona. J. B. t. 

ALNAES, Eyvind (6. Frederikstown, Nor- 
way), pupil of Ivar Holter, at Christiania, and 
of Carl Reinecke, Leipzig, 1892-95, organist at 
Christiania, coiqposer of orchestral and choral 
works, chamber music and songs. 

ALOISI (Alovisio, Alovisius, Aloysius), 
Giovanni Battista (6. Bologna, c. 1565), a 
Minorite friar, bachelor of theology and 
director of music. He composed motets, 
sacred concertos, 4-8-part litanies, etc. 

ALOYSON, M. Anglus, an English 16th/ 
17th-century composer. Fuhrmann published 
in his lute-book, 1615, a pa vane of his. 

ALPENHORN (Alphorn), an instrument 
with a cup})ed mouthpiece, of wood and 
bark, used by the mountaineers in Switzerland 
and many other countries to convey signals 
and to produce simple melodies. It is nearly 
straight, and three or more feet in length. 
Those in the Museum at South Kensin^on 
measure 7 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft. 11 in. long. 
(See PLATE LXXXIIL No. 9.) 

There is a Swedish instrument of this kind 
called Lur ; another, of kindred nature used in 
the Himalayas; and another by the Indians 
of South America. 

The notes produced are evidently only the 
open harmonics of the tube, somewhat modified 


by the material of which it is made, and by the 
smallness of the bore in relation to its length. 

, w. H. s. 

ALPHABET. The musical alphabet, which 
serves as the designation of all musical sounds, 
consists of the seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G, and, in German, H in addition. In the 
natural scale (t.e. the scale without sharps or 
flats) the order of these letters is os follows : 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B (or, in German, H), C. For 
the cause of this apparently arbitrary arrange- 
ment see Notation. 

ALPHORN, see Alfenhorn. 

ALQUEN, (1) Peter Cornelius Johann d* 
(6. Arnsberg, Westphalia, 1795), studied medi- 
cine at Berlin, and music under Bernhardt, 
Klein and Zoltor. He settled as doctor at Miil- 
heini on the Rhine, but gave up his practice 
to devote himself entirely to composition. 
His songs became very popular. (2) Frederic 
A. E., his younger brother (6. 1810 ; d. London, 
June 18, 1887), studied music under Ferdinand 
Kies. He wont to Brussels in 1827 as teacher 
of music, but settled in London on the outbreak 
of the Revolution in 1830, where he published 
several compositions both for the violin and 
the pianoforte. E. v. d. s. 

ALSAGER, Thomas Massa {b, 1779 ; d. Nov. 
15, 1846), one of the family of Alsager, of 
Alsager, Cheshire. He was for many years 
a proprietor and one of the leading men in the 
management of The Times^ being especially 
concerned in all that related to music and the 
collection of mercantile and foreign news. The 
professionally trained musical critic, added at 
his suggestion to the stall of The Times, was the 
first employed on any daily paper. 

He was the intimate friend of Lamb, the 
Burneys, Wordsworth, Talfourd, Leigh Hunt, 
Mendelssohn, MoscheJes, and many other 
celebrities. But what entitles him to mention 
here was his intense devotion to music, to 
which he gave all the leisure ho could spare 
from a busy life. His practical ability in music 
was very great, and it is a fact that he could 
perform on all the instruments in the orchestra. 
The frequent private concerts given by the 
Queen Square Select Society at his». residence 
in London were long remembered by his many 
musical friends, and were the means of intro- 
ducing to tliis country many works and foreign 
musicians. The great Mass in D of Beethoven 
was given there, for the first time in England, 
Dec. 24, 1832, under the direction of Moschelea 
(Mus. T„ 1902, p. 236). There, on Mar. 28, 
1834, took place the first performance in 
England of Cherubini’s Requiem, principal 
soprano Mrs. H. R. Bishop (see Bishop) ; 
first violin Spagnoletti. In 1843 the society 
held a special musical festival in honour of 
Spohr, who himself led three pieces. One 
object of the societ^^ was to establish a taste 
for Beethoven’s chamber music, by performing 
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it in the most perfect manner attainable. It 
was divided into two classes, one called the 
pianoforte and the otherfthe violin class, and 
separate evenings were devoted to each kind 
of composition, special attention being be- 
stowed on those least known to the public. 
Sivori attempted quartet- playing for the first 
time at these private concerts, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the series of chamber con- 
certs given publicly in Harley Street in 1845 
and 1846, and called the Beethoven Quartet 
Society, the whole being due to the enthusiasm, 
knowledge and munificence of Alsager. 

ALSCHER, Joseph, famous contrabass 
I)layer who was considered a rival of Drago- 
netti, Muller of Darmstadt and Bottesini. 
He appeared with great success as a virtuoso 
on his instrument in Italy between 1830 and 
1837 : afterwards he toured in Germany, appear- 
ing among other places at Leipzig and Prague, 
where he appears to have finally settled (Fetis). 
Mendel speaks of him as still living in 1870. 
He employed the compass of his instrument 
up to the higher registers of the violoncello. 

E. V. d. s. 

ALSHALABI, Mohammed (aurnamed His- 
PALENSis), early 15th-century Arabian musician. 
The library of the Escurial contains a MS. of 
his dated 1415 : Opus de licito musicorum 
instrurneniorum usu^ muaices censura et apo- 
loijia inscriptum^ eorum ftcilicet in primiSy quae 
per ea tempora apud Arabos Hispanoa obiinuere 
quaeque ad trigmia et unurn ibidem enurnerai 
auctor diligentiaaimua, etc. Unfortunately this 
historically very imiJortaut work has not yet 
been published. E. v. d. s. 

ALISLEBEN, Juuus (6, Berlin, Mar. 24, 
1832; d. there, Doc. 8, 1894), studied orien- 
talia at Berlin, took a degree at Kiel, then de- 
voted himself entirely to music, studying under 
Leuchtenberg, Zoch and 8. Dehn. He was 
pianoforte teacher at Berlin ; in 1805 president 
of the Berliner Tonkunstler-Verein ; and in 
1879 co-founder and president of the Musik- 
lehrer-Verein. In 1872 he received the title of 
Professor. He was editor of the Harmonie for 
several years from 1874, and published 12 
lectures on musical history (1862); Kleinea 
TonkilnaUer-Lexicon ( 1 864) ; U eber die Eniwick- 
lung des Klavierapiela (1870) ; Lichi- und 
WendepunkU in der Musik (1880). k. v. d. s. 

ALSTEDT (Alstedius), Johann Heinrich 
(6. Bellersbach, near Herborn, Nassau ; 
d, Weissenburg, Transylvania). He became pro- 
fessor of theology and philology at Bellersbach. 
In his Enzyklopcidie der geaammUn Wissen- 
achaften (1610) he deals largely with music, 
and the EUmentale mtwtcwm, which forms part 
of his Elementale mnthematicum (1611), was in 
1664 translated into English by John Birch - 
enaha. The eighth part of his Methodua ad- 
mirandorum matkem^icorum (1613) treats also 
to a great extent of music. x. v. d. s. 


ALT. The notes in the octave above the 
treble stave, beginning with the G, are said to 
be in alt, and those in the next octave in 
aUiaaimo, (See STAVEnKSs Notation.) 

ALTE MEISTER, a collection of forty 
pieces of the 17th and 18th centuries, edited for 
the PF. by E. Pauer, published by Breitkopf 
& Hftrtel. References to this collection will be 
found among the writings of the older con- 
tributors to this Dictionary. It has now (1926) 
been superseded by more exhaustive collec- 
tions. o. 

ALTENBURG, the name of two famous 
trumpet-players, father and son, of the 18th 
century. 

(1) Johann Caspar (d. 1761) was in action 
at Malplaquet. After leaving the army he 
travelled in Plurope and was so successful as a 
player that he refused an offer from Frederick 
Augustus of Poland to enter his service with a 
salary of 600 thalers. His son, 

(2) Johann Ernst (6. Weissenfels, 1736; 

d. Bitterfeld, May 14, 1801) was more cele- 
brated than his father. He too ado])ted the 
military career, and was a field trumpeter in 
the army during the Seven Years’ War. After 
the peace of Hubertsburg he became organist 
at Bitterfeld. He was the author of a book 
entitled Verauch einer Anleitung zur keroiach- 
muaikaliachen Trornpeter- und Pauken-Kunai 
(Halle, 1795), which, though poor in style, is so 
complete in its treatment of the subject, as to 
be of the greatest interest in relation to trumpet 
music. F. G. 

ALTENBURG, Michael (b. Alach, near 
Erfurt, May 27, 1584 ; d. Erfurt, Feb. 12, 1640), 
an eminent church musician. 

The son of a blacksmith, he studied theology 
at Halle in 1601, and was pastor at several 
places, finally at Erfurt. Of his chorale tunes, 
‘ Macht auf die Thor der G’rechtigkeit ’ and 
‘ Herr Gott nun schleuss den Himinel auf ’ are 
still used. But more important are the collec- 
tions published by him, and his larger sacred 
works : 

• Christilche liebliche und aiKJiiohtige neue Kirohen und Haui- 
Keaiiiige.' for 6 to 9 voices, Erfurt, 1Q'20-'21, in 3 vola. ; ‘ 10 Iiitradeii 
ill tl pnrts for violins, lutes, origans, etc., Erfurt, 162)1); also psalms, 
nuiteta, cantioiies, etc., for 4, 6, 8 or 9 voices. 

His writings combine simplicity with religious 
grandeur ; and the congregational and choral 
singing of his various churches was renowned 
and regarded as a model. 

ALTERNATIVO, a term of frequent occur- 
rence in suites and other compositions of the 
17th and 18th centuries, having precisely the 
same meaning as the more modem word Trio, 
when that is used of the middle movement of 
a minuet or scherzo. M. 

ALTERS, Georges- Jacques (6. Ghent, 
c. 1770; d. April 1 1, 1849), organist, carillonneur 
and choirmaster at St. Martin’s, Ghent. His 
sacred compositions were very popular in their 
time. 
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ALTfiS, (1) Ernest EuGi:NE (6. Paris, Mar. 
28, 1830 ; d. Saint-Dye-sur-Loire, July 2, 
1899), violinist and conductor of the Op^ra and 
of concerts in Paris. In 1843 he entered 
Habeneck’s violin cletss. From 1846 onwards 
he played in the Op^ra band, and in 1847 was 
admitted to the orchestra of the Soci^te dea 
Concerts du Conservatoire. A conductor of 
the average type, he became deputy conductor 
to the above-named society (1870), afterwards 
second conductor, as well as at the Op6ra in 
1877. There he was raised to the post of 
musical director (first conductor), 1880-87, 
and was decorated with the Legion d’Honneur 
in 1881. He composed chamber music, a 
symphony, a divertissement on ballet airs by 
Auber (Centenary 1882), o|X5ratic fantasias, etc. 

(2) Joseph Henri (1826-95), elder brother 
of the above, was a well-known flute-player. 

A. j. and M. L. p. 

ALTFLOTE, BASS FLUTE, see Flute (6). 

ALTHORN. The name used somewhat 
indiscriminately for varieties of Fluoel-horn, 
Tenor-horn and Saxhorn. 

ALTMANN, Wilhelm, D.Phil. (6. Adelnau, 
Apr. 4, 1802), became librarian of the Royal 
Library in Berlin in 1900, and director of the 
music department in the same library (1914). 
Altmann has done much work as a critic and 
editor. He took part in editing the corre- 
spondence of both Wagner and Brahms. He 
has also brought out editions of various 
classical works (Rieynanyi), and produced valu- 
able catalogues, including a Kaynmermusik- 
Literatur-Verzeichnis (1910, 1918) and an 

Or Chester -Literal ur-Kaialo(j (1919). He holds 
a prominent place among modern Gorman 
research students. c. 

ALTNIKOL, Johann Christoph (b. Bema, 
near Scidenberg ; d. July 25, 1759), was a 
pupil of J. vS. Bach in I^ipzig from 1744. 

A letter from Altnikol, Jan. 1744 (pub. Bach- 
Jahrhuch, 1912, p. 147), states that he had been 
for four years ‘ choralis ’ in the church of St. Maria 
Magdalena, at Breslau, was anxious to return 
to his fatherland, ‘ und zwar nach Leipzig.’ 
He craves a ‘ mildon Viaticum ’ to help him. 
On Jan. 23, 1744, he was awarded four thalers. 
These facts would place his arrival in Leipzig | 
in 1744, not 1745 as Spitta has it. He was- 
assistant bass singer at St. Thomas’s and St. 
Nicholas’s Churches in I^eipzig from Michael- 
mas 1745 to May 19, 1747. (Spitta^ Ger. ed. 
ii. 500, n.) He was recoramende^l by W. F. 
Bach, but without success, as his successor in 
the organistship of the Sophien-Kirche, Dres- 
den (Apr. 16, 1746), and is then described 
as studying the clavier and composition 
with J. S. Bach (Martin Faick, W, F, Bach, 
1919.) On Bach’s recommendation, he was 
appointed organist at Niederwiesa near 
Greifenberg in 1747, and of S. Wenceslaus, 
Naumburg, in 1748. With regard to this 


latter appointment it appears that Bach’s 
recommendation was preferred to that of 
Count Bruhl, whose candidate was tioh. 
Friedrich Qr&bner of Dresden. Altnikol when 
appointed was described as organist and 
‘ Kollege * at Greifenberg. On his death 
Grftbner succeeded him in the organistship of 
S. Wenceslaus (B.-J., 1906, p. 131). He 
married Bach’s daughter, Elisabeth Juliane 
Friderike, on Jan. 20, 1749. Altnikol was 
a candidate together with W. F. Bach for 
the vacant organ in the Johannes-Kirche, 
Zittau, in 1753. The Berlin Staatsbibl. con- 
tains two clavier sonatas in autograph, and 
a church cantata ; the Singakademio of the 
same city possesses a 6-part motet; and in 
the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge is a 
4-part Ricercare. His compositions further 
include a Magnificat and Hallelujah, but none 
of his works was printed, and his completion 
of J. S. Bach’s last MS. is his chief claim to 
fame. m. ; addns. o. s. t. 

ALTO (1) (Lat. altus, high), the term used 
to denote certain voices of men (also called 
counter-tenor) and women (see Contralto). 
The male alto has to obtain the requisite com- 
pass from about /' to by the use of the 
Falsetto {q.v.), his natural voice being either 
tenor or bass. The voice is used principally in 
English cathedral choirs. In the performance 
of certain glees and partsongs for men’s voices 
it takes the highest part. 

(2) The Italian and French term for the 
Tenor violin, called alto, or alto di viola, as 
distinguished from basso di viola, because, 
before the invention, or at least before the 
general adoption of the violin, it used to take 
the highest part in compositions for string 
1 instruments, corresponding with the soprano 
part in vocal music. For further particulars 
see Viola. p. d. 

ALTO CLARINET, sec Clarinet (3). 

ALTO FLUTE, see Flute (6). 

ALTPOSAUNE, ALTO TROMBONE, 
see Trombone, subsection Positions anl 
Compass. 

ALTRA VOLTA (Ital.), ‘ another turn,’ a 
term in use during the early part of the 18th 
century for Encore (q.v.). 

ALVARENGA, Francisco Xavier t)b 
Mattos Pereira (6. Feb. 11, 1844 ; d. Mar. 8, 
1883), a Portuguese composer of comic operas, 
in the manner of Offenbach. His works, 
though of no particular merit, enjoyed consider- 
able success at Lisbon and Oporto. J. B. T. 

ALVAREZ, Albert Raymond (h. Bordeaux, 
1861), operatic tenor. Studied in Paris ; made 
his d^but at Ghent, and sang some years in 
BelgiuAi and the French provinces before ap- 
pearing at the Paris Op4ra as Faust in 1892. 
His robust voice and physique and unusual 
histrionic ability won him success in some sixty 
romantio parts ; among others he created 
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Nicias in Massenet^s ‘ Thate ’ on ita Paris pro- [ 
duction in 1894, and VValther in ‘ Maltrcs j 
Chanteura ’ when first given there in French. 
Meanwhile, in 1893, he had made a successful 
debut at Covent Garden as I^icester in the 
first jKirforraance of de Lara’s opera, ‘ Amy 
Robsart/ and subsequently sang there for 
several seasons. In 1894 he was associated 
with Emma Calv6 in another new opera by 
Massenet, ‘ La Navarraisc,’ written especially 
for Covent Garden. In the following year ho 
took up the parts temporarily relinquished by 
Jean de Reszke, appearing with Melba in 
‘ Faust,’ ‘ Rom^o ’ and ‘ Carmen ’ (Calv6 as the 
heroine and Melba as Mioaela) ; and in 189(1 
with Lola Beoth in ‘ Dio \Valki\re,’ when it was 
sung here in French. Ho created tho tenor 
r6le8 in Baron d’Erlanger’s ‘ Inez Mendo ’ 
and do Lara’s ‘ Mossaline ’ ; and app(‘.arcd at 
Co von t Garden in Feb. 1990, with Mme. Adelina 
Patti, in an act from * Rom6o,’ at a perform • 
anco given for a (Boer) Avar charity. li. k. 

ALVAREZ, Fermin Maria (6. vSaragossa ; 
d. Barcelona, 1898), a popular Spanish song 
composer who published over 100 opus numbers 
of songs ; also compositions for pianoforte. 

ALVAREZ, Madame I)’, contralto singer, 
was heard first in London during Hammer- 
stoin’s opening season at the London Opera j 
House in 1911, singing with marked success as i 
the Queen in Massenet’s ‘ H^rodiado * and the 
Mother in ‘ Louise.’ Her rich voico— of full 
operatic range — impressed all listeners. She 
had come hero unheralded. Following tho 
abandonment of Haramorstoin’s enterprise she 
has enjoyed great success in tho concert- 
room — Queen’s Hall and elsewhere — but she 
fell into certain exaggerations of stylo and used 
more gesture than, to English taste at any 
rate, was necessary on the platform, s. H. P. 

ALVARO, a 15th-century Portuguese com- 
poser. He wrote ‘ Vesperao, matitutinum et 
laudes cum antiphonis et figuris musicis de 
incl^ta ac miraculosa victoria in Africa parte 
ad Arzillam ’ (1472). Autogra])h MS. in the 
library of the Infante D, Pedro (V^asconcelles). 

E. V. d. s. 

ALVARY, Max (6. Diisseldorf, May 3, 1856 ; 
d. Gross-Tabarz in Thuringia, Nov. 7, 1898), 
a tenor singer, son of the painter Andreas 
Achenbach. His possession of a beautiful 
natural tenor voice combined with histrionic 
talent decided him to train for the opera in 
spite of his father’s opposition, which caused 
him, however, to adopt the stage name Alvary. 
He studied under Stockhausen at Frankfort 
and Laniperti at Milan, and was engaged suc- 
cessively at Weimar, Munich, London and New 
York. He sang the part of Tristan at Bay- 
reuth in 1891, and appeared at Co vent Garden, 
June 8, 1892, as Siegfried, his best parts 

B. V. d. s, 

ALVESLEBEN, see Otto. MeUtUw 


ALVIMARE (Dalvimare), Martik Pibrre 
D* (6. Dreux, Eure-et- Loire, Sept. 18, 1772 ; 
d. Paris, June 13, 1839). In 1800 he was 
harpist at the Opera, Paris ; and in 1807 harp- 
teacher of the Empress Josephine. He retir^ 
to Dreux, Mar. 12, 1812. He composed ‘ Le 
Mariage par imprudence,’ a 1-act opera; 
sonatas and solos for harp ; and songs. 

B. V. d. s. 

ALWOOD, Rickard (middle of 16th cent.), 
priest and composer. A 6-part Mass by him, 
entitled ‘ Praise Him ])rai8e worthy,’ is in the 
Forrest -Heyther partbooks at Oxford, and 
there are 7 pieces of his for the organ in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 30,485 and 30,513. One of these, 
a ‘ Voluntarye,’ is printed in the Appendix to 
Hawkins’s History of Music, j. F. n. s. 

ALYP108 (c. 360 R.c.), a sophist of Alex- 
andria, who wrote a treatise, De Musira^ in 
which ho deals with tlic Greek scales. Wo are 
indebted to this treatise chiefly for a complete 
acquaintance with Greek notation. It has 
been republished by Moiirsius, Ath. Kircher 
Meibom, and, in a critically revised edition, by 
K. V. Jans (Scriptores^ 1895). E. v. d. 8. 

AMADE, (1) Ladislav, Baron von 
(6. Kasohau, Hungary, Mar. 12, 1703 ; d. Feldbar, 
Dec. 22, 1764), poet and composer of widely 
popular national songs, collected and published 
in 1836 by (2) Count Thaddaus (/>. Pressburg; 
bapt. Jan. 11, 1782; d. Vienna, May 17, 1845), 
an excellent pianist, who could compete with 
J. N. Hummel in improvisation. It was he 
who discovered and w’as chiefly responsible 
for the education of F. Liszt. In 1831 he 
was appointed ‘ Hofmusikgraf ’ at the Viennese 
court. E. V. d. s. 

AMADEI, Fiurro (6. Reggio, c. 1683). His 
first opera, ‘ Tcodosio il giovane,’ was given at 
Rome in 1711. Ho was also part author of 
the opera ‘ Arsaces ’ by Orlandini, w hich (in 
Mattheson’s translation), was produced at Ham- 
burg in 1722. A song of his in MS. is in the 
Fitzw'illiam Library, Cambridge. E. v. d. 8. 

AMADEI, Mickaele Angelo, composed 2 
books of motets published at Venice, 1614-15. 
Mich. Praetorius (Syntagma mvs. iii. 7) counts 
him among the most famous composers of hie 
time. 

AMADINO, Ricciardo, a famous music 
, publisher in Venice. He was in partnership 
with Giac. Vinoenti, 1 583-86 ; after that on 
his own account until 1615. 

AMADORI, Giuseppe, pupil of Bernacchi 
and famous singing-master. His oratorio, ‘ II 
Martirio di S. Adriano,’ was successfully per- 
formed in Rome, 1702, where he was maestro 
di cappella. The score of a Mass of his waa 
dated 1730, but this and many of his composi- 
tions appear to have been lost, except a few 
sacred songs in the libraries of Berlin, Senders- 
hausen and Milan (Conservatoire) {Eiin€r\ 
Fitis), 
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AMANI, Nicholas (6. 1875 ; d. 1904). a 
Russian composer ; wrote a string trio, op. 1, 
suite, variations, etc., for pianoforte ; and songs. 

AMAT, JuAJCf C’arlk.s (b. Monistrol, near 
Barcelona, mid. Kith cent.), a Catalan apothe- 
cary and author of the earliest known treatise 
on the Spanish guitar ; Ouitarra espanola, y 
vandola en doe mamras de guitarra, caaUllana 
y ('athalumiy de cinco ordenes , . . (Gerona, 
I()39) (Brit. Mus.). The work, the text of 
which is in two languages, Castilian (Spanish) 
and Catalan, ran into numerous editions, tho 
latest being dated V^aleiicia, 1758. A plagiar- 
ised version, by Andres de Soto, appeared in 
17G4. There is evidence for thinking that the 
book was published originally at Barcelona in 
1586. Aniat was also the author of various 
scientific works, €,g. Frucius medirinae (Lyons, 
1G23). J. B. T. 

AMATEUR ORCHESTRA OF LONDON. 
This Society was funned in Ap. 1922 as a pro- 
test against the common practice of employ- 
ing professional wind players and leaders to 
strengthen amateur orchestras, and was able 
to start regular rehearsals with a full comple- 
ment of wood wind and brass in the following 
September. It numbers about 80 players, the 
only professional musician actively associated 
with it being the conductor, H. M'ynn Reeves. 

Its two concerts given during the early part 
of the year 1923, one in the (’cntral Hall, 
Westminster, the other in tlie Kingsway Hall, 
were so successful as to place the orchestra on a 
safe financial basis, although the programmes 
were chosen with regard to worthy artistic 
standards rather than to popular attraction. 
Among its secondary aims is that of perform- 
ing neglected native works. The orchestra has 
a strong bacd<ir>g of well-known conductors, 
instrumentalists and vocalists, whose names 
appear as vice-presidents. H. a. 

AMATI, tho surname of a family of violin- 
makers who lived at Cremona in Italy and 
worked at this special craft for over a hundred 
years in the 10th and 17th century. The family 
was of j>atrician rank. 

(1) Andrea {b. circa 1520 ; d. circxi 1575-80) 
was tho first member of this family, as far as is 
known, to devote himseli to the craft of tho 
luthier. The exact date of his birth is not known, 
but from the dat-e of his daughttw’s marriage it 
may be placed at least as early as 1520. He 
died shortly before the year 1680. That he was 
already dead in that year is proved by a docu- 
ment in the Cremona archives dated Jan. 11, 
1680, which refers to the brothers Antonio and 
Girolamo as sons and heirs of the late Andrea 
Amati. There is an entry in the register at 
Cremona dated 1611 recording the burial of the 
second wife of Andrea Amati whc) was then 
alive ; this Andrea cannot have been the sub- 
ject of the present notice for the reason just 
stated ; the record most probably concerns 


Andrea, son oi Girolamo and grandson of Andrea 
the violin-maker. Andrea Amati, or Amadi 
(he styled himself Amadus on his labels), woa 
the contemporary of Gasparo da SaLo and Mag- 
gini, tlic Brt‘8cian instrument-makers ; he could 
not therefore have been a pupil of either of 
these. It is likely that ho began his career as 
a maker of lutc‘8 and viols, but it has been 
pointed out that many fine wood-carvers were 
at this time in the employ of the Church, and 
the skill and taste* which they doroloped in this 
craft may have induced some of them to turn 
their attention to making musical instruments. 
In former editions of this Dictionary it was 
argued that the brothers Amati were mathe- 
maticians as well as craftsmen, and that they 
consciously sti-ovo to unite f rt^cdom and harmony 
of outline with tone -producing qualities and 
facility of handling. There is no need to In hour 
such a point ; the early makers would seem much 
more probably to have developed the fine out- 
line and beautiful fonn of their instruments, as 
well as their vastly improv'cd qualities as corn- 
parted with the fiat- backed viols, by that natural 
instinct which a craftsman of true genius pos- 
ses.st*s inherently. And it must bo rtunembemd 
that the Italian craftsman of the IfitJi century 
was surroiindt^d on all sides by things of beauty 
— beautiful buildings, beautiful decoration, 
beautiful colour; and inspired by these influences 
he could, and did, evolves beautiful curv'os and 
exquisitely proportioned designs and fonns 
without the need of any abstruse mathematical 
knowledge. that as it may, Andrea Amati, 
incite than any other violin -maker, deserves the 
cre^lit for the design of the modern violin ; and 
this fact is all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that in one span ho bridged the 
entire gulf between the viol and the violin, and 
that except for the small improvements in 
detail which Antonio Stradivari introduced 
rather more than a centuiy later, the violin of 
Andrea Amati is virtually the violin of to-day. 

The earliest known violins of Andrea Amati 
are dated about the year 1 664. One extremely 
fine instrument, belonging formerly to Miss 
Bowles of Harrow, and bearing an authentic 
label dated 1564, was lent to the exMbition of 
musical instniments at the Fishmongers’ Hall 
in 1 904. Another fine specimen lK‘ars tho same 
date on its original label and is at present in 
the hands of Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons. This 
latter instrument belonged formerly to the w;t, 
of Amati *8 which are sometimes said to have 
been made expressly for Charles IX. of France ; 
no evidence has been found to prove that Amati 
received such an order, but it is certain that 
these instruments belonged to the royal collec- 
tion, because the violin just mentioned bears 
decorations which denote the ownership. The 
tradition that this set of instruments was dis- 
persed at the time of tho French Revolution is 
disproved by the fact that this same instrument 
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belonged to William Corbett (q.v.) and bears 
his initials ; it was one of those bequeathed 
by Corbett to Gresham College, though the bc- 
'quest was not acccpti^d. 

This instrument is typical of Andrea Amati's 
work^ and differs little in form and design from 
that of all the Amati family. Indeed, except 
for the / holes, which are broadened in the 
middle and are more archaic in appearance, it 
is very similar to the violins of NicolO, Andrea*s 
famous grandson. The table and back are far 
from being high-modelled, the scroll is beauti- 
fully chiselled, the general outline is, like the 
work of all the family, extremely graceful, and 
the workmanship admirable. It has not been 
sulliciently well understood that all the tradi- 
tions established by Andrea were followed con- 
sistently by his sons and descendants, and that, 
although each of these did display the charm 
of originality in regard to small details of their 
work, all the Amatis, from Andrea to his great- 
grandson Girolamo, adhered to the same pattern 
and design. This is even the case as rcgarda 
nioasurement ; thus all the Amatis worked in 
two sizes of violins, and it was not reserved for 
Nicolo to experiment with the * grand Amati * 
patt<im as has In^on so commonly stated. 
Andrea and all the family, down to Nicolo’s 
son Girolamo, mode both small and largo violins, 
and it must be supposed that ui these early days 
in the history of the violin some players prt^- 
ferrod the one and some the other patU^m. 
The amber-coloured vaniish is also character- 
istic of all the Amatis. There are a few violas 
and violoncellos known to bti by Andrea Amati. 

(2) Antonio (b. 1550 ; d. \im ) ; and (3) 
Gerolamo (or Gironimo) (6, 1551 ; d. 1035) 
wore sons of Andrea. They carried on the high 
traditions of craftsmanship established by their 
father and oocupitd during their lifetime the 
highest position among vit)lin-makers, working 
at Cremona and adding much to the fame of 
their native town. They have been generally 
known as ‘ the brothers Amati,’ and were life- 
long partners in their business, nevertheless 
their instruments arc distinguishable by certain 
small details on which their particular individu- 
ality is impressed, even though the main features 
and design were, as already stated, common to 
the work of the whole family. They made a 
large number of violins as well as violas and 
violoncellos, 

(4) Nicolo (6. Sept. 3, 1596 ; d. Aug. 12, 
1684) was son of Girolamo the younger of the 
iwo brothers. He described himself habitually 
on his labels as ‘ Antonii nepos et Hieronymi 
filius.’ From the brothers he inherited the 
business, maintaining the very high level of 
oraftmanship and adhering to the same designs. 
Nicolo is generally reputed the greatest of the 
Amatis ; this is due to several causes : by his 
time the reputation of the Amati violins was 
widespread, and Nicolo profited from the fact 


that he inherited an already great name ; moie> 
over, during a long life he made a very large 
number of instruments of the highest class, 
certainly in no way inferior to those of his pre- 
decessors. Then again, he was in his own time 
supreme and without a rival in his special craft. 
One further fact has helped his reputation since 
his lifetime, namely, that Antonio Stradivari 
was his jrupil. 

(5) Girolamo (6. 1649 ; d. 1740) was a son 
of Nicolo. For one furtlier generation he carried 
on the high family tradition of violin-making, 
working on the same lines. But he was in- 
evitably overshadowed by his more highly 
giftt^d fellow-pupil, Antonio Stradivari, and, as 
a result, he has not jDcrhaps enjoyed the reputa- 
tion he deserved, for his instniments are scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to those of the earlier Amatis. 
It was the m(^re masculine qualities developed 
by Stradivari that made for a new standard 
in violin-making during his time. Nicolo, a 
younger brother of Andrea, is mentioned in 
former editions of this Dictionary ; recent 
research yields no evidence that such a ja^rson 
ever existed. Other authorities have mentioned 
a Giuseppe Amati, but no instruments by such 
a maker are known. 

E. H. F., with information furnished 
by Mr. Alfred Ebsworth Hill. 
AMATI (Amatus), Vincenzo, DD. (6. Sicily, 
Jan. 6, 1021); d. Palermo, July 29, 1070), an 
eminent church composer and maestro di 
cap})eila. He published 2 collections of masses, 
psalms ( Palermo, 1050), concerti sacri 2-5 parts, 
and an opera, ‘ L’ Isauro ’ (Aquila, 1004) 
(Gerber 2). 

AMATO, Pasqualb (6. Naples, 1878), 
Italian baritone. As a young singer with his 
reputation to make he came to England in 
1904, appearing in the autumn season and 
playing, among other parts, Escamillo in 
* Carmen.’ Though he revealed a very agree- 
able voice ho was for the time being quite 
overshadowed by Mario Saminaco — heard in 
London for the first time during that season. 
Amato won his fame later at the Metropolitan 
in New York, sharing in many successes with 
Caruso. The two singers made together some 
exceptionally good and widely sold gramo- 
phone records. Amato was in a big position 
in America when illness checked his career. 
Ho was in England on a brief visit during the 
war and sang at a charity concert at Queen’s 
Hall, his selections being the inevitable * Pro- 
logue * and ‘ Largo al factotum.* s. H. p. 

AMBER WITCH, THE, romantic opera in 
4 acts, libretto by H. F. Chorley, music by 
Wallace ; product, Her Majesty’s Theatre- 
Feb. 28, 1861. 

AMBIELA, Miguel yb, Aragon, 1665 ; 
d, Toledo, Mar. 23, 1733), a secular priest and 
composer of church music. From 1700 until 
1707 he was musical director of the new 
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sathedral (El Pilar) at Saragossa, and from 
1710 until his death maestro de oapilla at 
Toledo. His MS. works in the Chapter Library 
there include : 

Eight » * Lii>«r fMTtMiflus^pifnunuiatuti) mu uKiteUirum in 

liODorem Bej%tae Atariae Virginia,' nnil a Stubat MuUir for four 
voicea. 

Other MSS. are preserved in the cathedral at 
Oviedo. Eitner mentions two partsongs with 
Spanish words (see if. /. Jf. 15, 33, Nos. 9 
and 10). j. B. T. 

AMBLEVILLE, Charles d*, Jesuit of the 
Maison Clermont at Paris, wrote ‘ Octonarium, 
sen canticum B.V., etc. (Paris, 1634) ; ‘ Har- 
monia sacra * (Paris, 1636). 

AMBREVILLE. L. d’, see Borosini. 

AiMBROGETTI, Giuseppe (6. 1780), an 
excellent buffo, who appeared in 1807, and at 
Paris in 1816 in ‘ Don (jliovanni ’ ; at the opera 
in London in 1817, where he was very success- 
ful ; and in Dublin in 1810. His voice was a 
bass of no great power, but he wtis an excellent 
actor, with a natural vein of humour, though 
often put into characters unauited to him as a 
singer ; yet he acted extremely well, and in 
a manner too 'lorribly true to nature, the part 
of the mad fatlier in Pacr’s opera, ‘ Agnese,* 
while that of ihe daughter was sung by Cam- 
porese. He remained until the end of the 
season of 1822. He married Teresa Strina- 
sacchi the singer. He joined the Reformed 
Cistercians (Traj)pist8) at Mount Melleray 
Abbey, Ireland, in 1833. 

j. M. ; addns. w. h. g, f. 

AMBROS, August Wilhelm (6. Vysoke 
Myto, Bohemia, Nov. 17, 1816 ; d. Vienna, 
June 28, 1876). Czech by birth, yet by virtue 
of his QeschichU dar Musik (Breslau, lAJUckart, 
the 4th vol. of which, reaching to Monteverde 
and FuESCOBAr>ui, api)eared July 1878) he must 
be considered I, ho gnuitest German authority on 
all questions concerning the history of Euro- 
pean music fforn ancient Greece to compara- 
tively modem times. 

In spite of being at the same time a hard- 
worked employe in the Austrian Civil Service 
and an enthusiastic musician and litterateur, 
pianist, composer, critic and historian — his ! 
indomitable pluck and perseverance enabled ! 
him to put forward a formidable array of writ- i 
ings on the history and ajsthetics of music, 
all of which bear the stamp of a rich, highly : 
cultured and very versatile mind. They are as j 
remarkable for their many-sided learning and ; 
accuracy as for their lucid arrangement and 
brilliant diction. 

Ambros’s father, postmaster and gentleman 
farmer, was a good linguist and excellent mathe- 
matician ; his mother, a sister of Kiesewetteb 
(g.v.), was a good pianist of the old school and 
an accomplished singer. They gave him every 
chance to acquire the elements of modem cul- 
ture at the gymnasium and subsequently at 
the university of Prague ; drawing, painting. 


poetry wore not forgotten ; music only, which 
fascinated him above all things, and for in- 
struction in which he passionately longed, wa« 
strictly prohibited. Nevertheless he learnt to 
play the piano on the sly, and worked hard by 
himself at books of Counterpoint and Com 
position. In 1840, after a brilliant career and 
with the title of doctor juris, he loft the uni. 
versity and entered the office of the Attorney. 
General, whore he steadily advanced. Soon 
after 1850, when he married, his reputation as 
a writer on musical matters spix^ad bi^yond the 
walls of Prague. He answert^d Hanslick’s 
pamphlet, Vorn musikalisch Schonen, in a little 
volume, Die Grenzen der Poesie urul der Musik, 
1856, which brought down upon liim, especially 
in V’^ienna, a shower of journalistic abuse, but 
which procured for him on the other hand the 
friendship and admiration of many of the fore- 
most German musicians. It was followed by 
a series of essays : Culturhistorischc Bilder am 
dem Mnsiklebeu der QegeMvmrt, 1860, which wore 
widely read and appeared in a 8i‘cond edition 
(lAjipzig, Mathes) in 18()5. Thereupon the firm 
of lAiuckart engagi‘d him to begin his Geschichte 
der Musik, his life’s work. From 1860-64 
he was making researches towards it in the 
(\)urt Library at Vienna, at Venice, Bologna, 
Flonmce and Romo. In 1867 he ransacked 
the Royal Library at Munich, one of the ricliest 
in Europe, and in 1868, 1869 and 1873 went 
again to Italy extending his quest as far os 
Naples. The thiixi volume, n^aching to Pales- 
trina, was published in 1868. The fourth 
volume (above mentioned) was edited from his 
n<>t(*s by C. F. Becker and G. Nottebohm ; a 
fifth, issiu'd in 1882, was editi^d by Otto Kado, 
and a se(|uel by Langhans brings the work 
down to the 19th century. In 1872 and 1874 
he published two scTies of Bunie Blatter, Inung 
essays on isolated musical and artistic subjects, 
written in a sparkling non-t(‘chnical manner, 
but full of interesting matter. He was pro- 
fessor of the history of music at the University 
of l^raguo from 1869. In 1872 he was ap- 
poinU^id to a position in the Ministry of Justice 
at Vienna, and made a jirofessor in the Con- 
servatorium. He appeared in pu bHc*rcpoatedly 
as a pianist ; his compositions, a national 
Bohemian ojx^ra ‘ Brcttislav and Jitka,’ Over- 
tures to ‘ Othello,’ and Calderon’s ‘ Magico 
Prodigioso ’ ; a number of pianoforte pieces, 

* Wanderstiicke,’ ‘ Kinderstucke,’ ‘ Landschafts- 
bilder ’ ; numerous songs ; a Stabat Mater, 
two Masses in B flat and A minor, etc., 
are strongly influenced by Schumann. A 
revised and enlarged edition of tho Geschichte 
edited by Hugo Leichentritt {q.v.) appeared 
in 1909. E. D., with addns. 

AMBROSE, SAINT (6. Treves, 340 ; 
d. Milan, Apr. 4, 397), was Bishop of Milan 
from 374. His influence on ecclesiastical music 
is discussed under Ambrosian Music (q,v.)» 
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AMBRf^SIAN MUSIC. It ia beyond all 
question that St. Ambrose had an important 
place among those who d(3velo{Xjd ecclesiactical 
music* He was apparently responsible for the 
introduction* at any rate into the West, of two 
new forms to be employed in public worship, 
viz. Hymnody and Antiphonai Psalmody (see 
Hvmk, Antiphon), But beyond this his per- 
sonal action can hardly bt^ traced. The term 
‘ Ambrosian ’ has been applied to the usages 
liturgical and musical of the great Church of 
Milan, which, defending itself l>ehind the shelter 
of his great nanus has succeeded in retaining its 
own customs, and in resisting, at any rate to a 
certain e.’itent, the tendency to assimilativ^n 
with lionie. Hence Ambrosian jnusic, like the 
Ambrosian rite, is of the greatest interest for 
the purposes of comparison with its Homan 
correlative (see GrtKoouiAN Mvbic and Psalm- 
ody). A facsimile and transcript of an Am- 
brosian Choir- book is to Ix^ found in Palengr, 
rnu^knle, vols. v. and vi. The traditional state- 
ment that Ambrosian music knows only the 
Authentic and not the Plagal modes is not U^n- 
able. A fuller study of it is needed in order W 
establish how far it n^sts upon the same modal 
theory as tlie GBcgojian music (see Modks, 
Koolbsiastical). The name ‘ Aml)rosian ’ is 
ill early days applied to any Latin hymn sung at 
the Hours, The genuine hymns of St, Ambrose 
are few (sec Hymn). The temi is also applied 
to the Te l)eum owing to the legend that it 
was originally sung by St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine at the baptism of the latter. 

w. H. F. 

AMBROSIO, Alfredo d’ (6. Naples, Juno 
13, 1371 ; d. Paris, Leo. 31, 1914), violinist and 
composer, studied at the CJonservatoire of 
Naples with Pinto, Bossi and Camillo do 
Nardis. He lived for a time in Paris (where ho 
also completed his musical education), then 
went to Nice, returning to Paris, 1898. liis 
less ambitious compositions — interpreted by 
such players as Sarasate, Kubelik and Kocian 
— won undoubted jiupularity, their chief assets 
being a facile melodic vein not devoid of a 
certain easy grace. v. B. 

AMBR02 (Ambrosh), (1) Joseph Karl 
(b.Kruraau, Bohemia, May 6, 1750; d. Berlin (?), 
Sept. 8, 1822), studied singing and musical 
theory under Kozeluh at Prague. He became 
on© of the greatest tenors and singing-masters 
of his time. In 1784 h© was engaged at the 
court of Bayreuth ; thence he went to Ham- 
burg, Hanover and Vienna; and in 1791 he 
became first tenor at the National Theatre, 
Berlin. He composed a number of songs 
which attained to great popularity. Among 
his many pupils was his daughter, (2) Wilhel- 
MINB (6. Berlin, 1791), who made her d6but 
as a pianist-prodigy in 1803. In 1809 she 
appeared at the Breslau Opera as a high 
soprano. Her voice, which went up to a'". 


was of great brilliance and purity, while hep 
perfect technique, and especially her shake, 
placed her among the leading privie donjie. 
After a passing visit to Berlin she went to 
Hamburg and Ck)penliagen. She married 
Becker, a merchant, and seems then to have 
retired into private life. e. v. d s. 

AMENDOLA, Giuseppe (6. Palermo ?). 
His ojxira, ‘ II Beglierbei da Caramania,’ 1776, 
acquircrl great popularity all over Euro|)e. A 
MS. score of this, and the MiS. of a rondo for 
soprano and PF, are in Dresden Museum. 

AMENER, the name given by Biber and 
others to a kind of courante or galliard ; 
possibly a later name for the Bassjs-danse (r/. r ), 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, see 
New York. 

AMERICAN MUSIC GUILD, see New 
York. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL ORCHESTRA, 
see New York. 

AMERICAN ORGAN, a free-reed instru- 
ment similar in its general construction to the 
Harmonium (^.v.). but with some important 
differences. In the first place the reeds in 
the American organ are considerably smaller 
and more curved and twisted than in the 
harmonium, and there is a wider s[)a(;o left 
at the side of the reed for it to vibrate, 
the result being that the tone is more uni- 
form in power, and that the expression stop 
when used ))roduee8 much less effe<;t. The 
curvature of the reeds also makes the tone 
softer. In the American organ, moreover, the 
wind-channel or cavity under which the vibra- 
tors are fixed is always the exact length of the 
reed, whereas in the harmonium it is varied 
according t<3 the quality of tone required, being 
shorter for a more reedy Lmo and longer for a 
more fluty one. Another })oint of difTerence 
in the two instruments is that in the har- 
monium the wind is forced outward through 
the reeds, whereas in the American organ, by 
reversing the action of the l^ellows, it ia drawn 
inwards. The advantages of the American 
organ as compared with the harmonium are 
that the blowing is easier, the ©xpres.sion stop 
not l)eing generally used, and that the tone is 
of a more organ -like quality, and therefore 
])ecu!iarly adapted for sacred music ; on the 
other hand, it is inferior in having much less 
variety of tone, and not nearly so much power 
of expression. These instruments are some- 
times mode with two manuals ; in the most 
complete specimens the upper manual is usually 
furnished with one set of reeds of 8 feet and one 
of 4 feet pitch, and the lower manual with on© 
of 8 and one of 16 feet, those on the upper 
manual being also voiced more softly for the 
purposes of accompaniment. A mechanical 
coupling action is also provided by which the 
whole power of the instrument can be obtained 
from the lower row of keys. Pedals, similar to 
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organ pedals, are also ocoasionaiiy added and 
provided with reeds of 16- and 8*feet pitch. 
The names given to the stops vary with differ- 
ent makers, the plan most usually adopted 
being to call them by the names of the organ 
stops which they are intended to imitate, e.g. 
diapason, principal, hautboy, gamba, flute, etc. 
Two recent improvements in the American 
organ should be mentioned— the automatic 
swell, and the vox humana. The former con- 
sists of a pneumatic lever which gradually opens 
shutters placed above the reeds, the lever 
being set in motion by the pressure of \vind 
from the bellows. The greater the pressure, 
the wider the shutters open, and when the 
pressure is decreased they close again by their 
own weight. In this way an effect is produced 
somewhat similar, though far inferior, to that 
of the expression stop on the harmonium. 
The vox humana is another mechanical con- 
trivance. In this a fan is placed jtist behind 
the sound-board of the instrument, and being 
made to revolve rapidly by means of the 
pressure of wind, its revolutions meet the waves 
of sound coming from the reeds, and impart to 
them a slightly tremulous, or vibrating quality. 

The principle of the American organ was 
first discovered about 1835 by a workman in the 
factory of Alexandre, the most celebrated 
harmonium -maker of Paris. Alexandre con- 
structed a few instruments on this plan, btit 
being dissatisfied with them because of their 
want of expressive power, he soon ceased to 
make them. The workman subsequently went 
to America, carrying his invention with him. 
The instruments first made in America were 
known as ‘ Melodeons,’ or ‘ Melodiums,’ and 
the American organ under its present name, 
and with various iini)rovemcnts suggested by 
experience, was first introduced by Messrs. 
Mason Hamlin of Boston, about the year 
1860. Since that time it has obtained con- 
siderable popularity both in America and in 
this country. 

A variety of the American organ was intro- 
duced in 1874 by Messrs. Alexandre under the 
name of the ‘ Alexandre Organ.* In this 
instrument, instead of the single channel placed 
above the reeds there are two, one opening out 
of the other. The effect of this alteration is to 
give a quality of tone more nearly resembling 
that of the flue-sto}7e of an organ. The reeds 
are also broader and thicker, giving a fuller 
tone, and being less liable to get out of order 
(cf. VOCALION). E. P. 

AMRS, John Carlovttz {b. Westbiiry-on- 
Trym, near Bristol, Jan. 8, 1860 ; d. Torquay, 
July 21, 1924), pianist and composer, was 
educated at Charterhouse, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and Stuttgart Conservatorium. He 
also studied music at Dresden under Franz 
VVtillner. He was a prominent member of the 
LS.M. and other musical societies in London. 
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His incidental music to ‘ Richard IT.* was pro- 
duced by Tree at His Majesty's Theatre, and 
that to ‘ Bonnie Dundee * (liaurenoe Irving) at 
the Adelphi Theatre. He composed a four-act 
opera, * The I^ast Inca,* 2 piano concertos, a 
violin concerto (played In London by Bauret* 
1910), choral works and chamber music, o. 

AMEYDEN, Christian (6. Oirschot, Bra- 
bant, c. 1684; d. Rome, Nov. 20, 1606). 
studied under his uncle, a singer at Antwerp 
Cathedral. On Mar. 1, 1664, hn was a tenor in 
the Papal Chapel at Rome, but was dismissed 
with 13 others on Aug. 31, 1666. On Mar. 
10, 1569, he was ap])ointed as singer, canon 
and ]Hebcndary at the Paulinian Chapel, but 
returned to tlie Papal (3iapol where he became 
an * Abbato ' in 1672. and in 1673 * Punctaior ’ 
of the Papal Chorus. In 1688 ho celebrated 
his ‘ Jubilaoum sanctisslmum ' and received 
dispensation from daily service. In 1693 and 
1604 ho was chosen as maestro di cappella o' 
the Vocal College, and 1690 he w^as pensioned. 
A 6 -part Mass is in the library of the Sistinc 
Chapel, and a Magnificat n 4 v. In Orlando 
Lassus* .3rd book of Madrigals (1563, p. 30) is 
a number ‘ Quel dolce suon ’ (van dcr Straeten, 
vi., Haberl, Jahrb, 1891, 86). E. V. d. 9. 

AMTCTB, Anna Litcia be { b . Naples, c. 1740), 
a very celebrated singer, said to have been a 
pupil of the famous Vittoria Tesi (Oerbtr). 
Hhe was at first successful only in opera buffa, 
in w'hich she sang in London in 17(>3, appearing 
in ‘ La Casclna,* a pasticcio, given by John 
Christian Bach, and other similar pieces. 
Bad), how'cver, thoi^ght so highly of her that 
he wrote for her in serious o])cra, in which she 
continued afterw'ards to perform until she left 
tho stage. Burney says she was the first 
singer w ho sang rapid ascending scales staccato, 
mounting w ith ease ns high as E in alL Her 
voice and manner of singing were oxquiMtely 
polished and sweet ; and ‘ she had not a move- 
ment that did not charm the eye, nor a tone 
but what delighted the ear.’ In 1771 she 
retired, and married a secretary of the King 
of Naples, named Buonsollazzi. In J773 she 
sang in Mozart’s early ‘ Lucio Silla,* at 

Milan, the principal i>art of (5iuni/i» On this 
occasion she exerted herself much in behalf 
of the young composer, who took great pains 
to please her, and embellished her principal 
air with new and peculiar passages of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. The incidents of the first 
night of the opera are described in a letter of 
Leopold Mozart. In 1789 she still sang well, 
though nearly fifty years old. j. M. 

AMTCO FRITZ, L*, opera in 3 acts ; text by 
Suaratoni after the Erckmann-Chatrian story ; 
music by Mascagni. Produced Rome, Teatro 
Costanzi, Oct. 31, 1891 ; Co vent Garden, May 
23, 1892 ; Philadelphia, June 8, 1892. 

AMILIE, OR THE Love Test, romantfo 
opera in 3 acts ; words by J. T. Haines ; music 
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by W. M. Rooke ; produced Ovent Garden, 
Dec. 2, 1837. 

AMIOT (d, Toulon, 1718), a Jesuit priest 
who went as missionary to China, and in 
voL vi, of his MemoireSf published 1778-91, 
has an important and valuable treatise on 
Chinese music and instruments, s. v. d. s. 

AMMON, Blasius (d. Vienna, June 1590), a 
Tyrolese musician of the 16th century, was a 
boy-chorister in the service of the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, at whose expense he went 
to Venic5e to further his musical studies. He 
ended his days in the Franciscan monastery at 
Vienna. His published works are as follows 
{the list is taken from Q.-L.) : 

1. ' Ub«r Mcr«Uii<ilin*runi (QUm r\x\go fntrolttu »pp«lUni) can- 
tionuro/ fl ▼ooutn, Vlenn«, lAnvt ; '2. ^Mluac/ 4 vocum. Vienna. 
IftSS (eonUlnlng five xnMim ) : 3. * Saorae cantionee quae vulgo 
moteta vocaot,’ 4. 5 and H vociun, Munich, ISitU; 4. ' Brevea et 
eeleciae quaedam Motetaa,' 4. 6 and A vocum, Munich, 1503 ; 5. 

* Introltua dotnlnlcalee per toium ;vnnu(n,' 4 vocum, Vienna, 1601. 
Moteta, etc.. In MS. are preserved in the tibrariee of Breelau, Munich, 
Ijelpslg, eio., and l> molete are reprinted bv Commer, * Mualca 
Saora.’^vol. xil. 

Bibl. — Caboilukhm HtJioKWH. Fr. Rlatfus Amon fetwa 1560-90). 
Bin BtUrag Mur 09 $eKiekU dtr Kirehtnmmik in (Vienna 

OlMerUtlOD, 1914.) 

Ma 

AMNER, John (d. 1641), organistand master 
of the choristers of Ely Cathedral. He suc- 
ceeded George Bare raft in KUO, and held the 
appointments till his death. Ho took his 
degree as Bachelor in Music at Oxford in May 
1013 ; ho also graduaUid as Mus.B. Cantab, 
in 1640. It has been suggested that certain 
partbooks in the library at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and in that at Ely Cathedral, wore 
copied out by him, but tliis has since boon dis- 
credited by the late Canon Crosby. In 1615 ho 
printed his ‘ Sacred Hymns of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
parts, for Voices and Vyols,’ dedicated to his 

* singular good lord and maister,’ the Earl of 
Bath. This is a collection of the following 26 
anthems : 

* (.ove we In one coiiientlng.' * An «legj In ineniorie of Miuter 

* I,«t falae •uriuiaeM perlab.^ Thouiua Hynaoii.' 

•Away with weak couiplaiu* ‘ Sweet are the thoughta.’ 

Inga.' ' Come let’a rejoice.' 

‘O Come, thou aplrlt dlvioeat.' 'Saint Mary, now.* 

' O Ijove beseeming well,' * At length to t'hrlet.' 

' IHstreased aoule.' ‘ 1 will ainge tuito the Ix>rd.' 

*0 yae little 6ocke.' * Woe lx me.' 

* Feare not.’ * Ileiiienil>er not, Lord, our 

And they orle.' offencea,’ 

* Loe, how from Heaven like ‘ An alleluia.' 

atarrea.' • But hee, the Ooti of lore,’ 

' I bring you tldlnga.’ 'The ben vena stood all amaz'd.’ 

' A stranger beere.^ * How doth the Cltle remain 

’ My U)rd is hence removed and aolitarle.' 
laid.' ‘ Hee that descended man to be.' 

The majority of these are set to homely metrical 
texts, although occasionally a verse taken 
straight from the Bible is used. They are re- 
markable for the ingenuous manuor (particu- 
larly in the matter of accentuation) in which 
the words are set, and it is only very seldom 
that any word has more than a single note to 
it. Ho gives himself an opp<^rtunity for more 
elaborate contrapuntal writing in the Alleluias, 
which in the greater number of cases are to bo 
found at the end of the anthems. Strongly 
rhythmical, and, in the main, consistently 
cheerful, they might well be described as a 
oollootion of sacred madrigala Many exist in 
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manuscript in various cathedral libraries about 
the country. The following compositions (in 
MS.) may also be found ; 

SBRVICB.A, Btc. 

Flnt Service (uf 4 parte) Including T.I>., B., K., C., M. end N.D. 
PH.. Yk, 

Third Service (Including V., T O., J.. K., C., M. and N.D.|. and 
de«cril>ed in the MHU. at PH. h» ‘dedicated to Deane Cesar.* 
PH., Yk.. Durh. O.B, A 1/25,1. 

Precea and Venlte. PH. 

Precra and Psalm Izxxia. for Cbriatmaa Day Eve. PH. 

Olorla. PH. 

Sursnin C'orda (without name, but probably by Amner). PH. 

anthems 

Anthem for Oood Friday. Tenh. O.B. /f S7l. 

‘ (Consider, alt ye paoaera by.' Cb. Ch. 56-60 (Base part wanting). 

* Hear, O Ix>rd.' PH. 

* I am for peace* («5). Cli. Ch. 56-80 (Bass part wanting). 

‘ I-lft up your hffkla.* PH. (iucomp.i. 

* Lord, t am not higbininded.' PH. (iticomp.). 

‘ Ijord, in thy wrath' (Verae Anthem) Tenb. O.B. /^70b. Ch. Ch. 6 
(organ score). 

‘ Lord, In thy wrath’ (2nd veralon) Tcnh, O.B. /f372. 

* My shepherd la the living J>ortl ’ (n 6). Ch. Ch. 6 (organ score). 

*0 come hither' (a 5). PH., Yk. 

* O magnify the L<>nl ’ In 6). Ch. (^. 6 (organ score). 

*0 sing unto the Ia)rd * (<*7). PH. (incoitip.). 

‘Out of the deep.’ PH. (liicomi).). 

* The king shall rejoyce ’ (n 6). Ch. Ch. B’forgan score). 

K. F. R. and j. M*. 

AMNER, Ralph (d. Windsor, Mar. 3, 1663 • 
1664), a relation of John Amner, before men- 
tioned. It appears from the Registers of Ely 
that he was elected a lay-clerk there in 1604, 
and was succeeded in 1609 by Michael East, 
On the death of John Amery, gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, July 18, 1623, ‘ Ralphe Amner, 
a basse from W insore, was sworn in his place.* 
Ill Hilton’s ‘ Catch that Catch Can,’ 1667, is ‘ a 
Catch in stead of an Epitaph upon Mr. Ralph 
Amner of W’indsoi, commonly called the Bull 
Speaker, who dyed 1664 ; che music composed 
by Dr. William Child ’ of Ely ; Cheque^ 
Book of Chap. Roy.f Camd. Soc.). e. f. r. 

A M O D E I, Cataldo {b. Sciacca, Sicily ; 
d. Naples, c. 1695). He lived at Naples for 
some time as maestro di cappella, and published 
there his ‘ Cantate a voce sola.’ Lib. I, op. 9 
(1685). 

AMOENITATUM MUSICALIUM, Hortu- 
Lus PLANTULis AMOENissiMis, etc., a collection 
of dances and a few songs of various nations, 
published ‘ Anno 1622. ’ The composers’ names 
include : H. L. Hassler, Schein, Gottfr. and 
Joh. Scholz. 

AMON, Johann Andreas {b. Bamberg, 
1763 ; d. Wallerstein, Bavaria, Mar. 29, 1825), 
composer and conductor. 

After lessons on the violin he took up the 
horn under Punto, with whom he journeyed 
through France and Germany, giving concertt 
at various places. During these tours he made 
the acquaintance of Haydn and Mozart, and in 
1781 had instruction in composition from 
Saccliini at Paris. Chest troubles forced him 
to abandon the horn, and he then worked at the 
violin and piano with considerable success. In 
1789 he was musical director at Heilbronn, 
until, in 1817, he accepted the post of Kapell- 
meister to the Prince of Ottingen-WallersteiDf 
in whose service he died. His many composi- 
tions include 2 operas, symphonies, 2 masset 
(one a Requiem Mass to be performed at h?* 
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death), as well as pianoforte sonatas and much 
chamber music for strings. (For further de- 
tails and list of compositions, see Q,~L, and 
VHis,) j. M*^. 

AMORE DEI TRE RE, h\ opera in 3 acts ; 
text by Sem Beiielli ; music by Italo Monte- 
mezzi; produced La Scala, Milan, Apr. 10, 
1913 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Jan. 2, 1914. Theatre des Champs - Elys^es, 
Apr. 25, 1914 ; Covent Garden, May 27, 1914. 

AMOREVOLI, Angelo (6. Venice, Sept. 
16, 1716 ; d. Dresden, Nov. 15, 1798), a singer 
who, after appearing at the principal opera- 
houses in Italy with brilliant success, where he 
was admired for his tine voice and vocalisation, 
and the perfection of his shake, was engaged 
for the Court Theatre at Dresden. He sang 
for the Earl of Middlesex at the opera in 
London in 1741. j. m. 

AMOROSIUS, Simon, musician in the 
chapel of Sigismund III., King of Poland and 
Sweden. He wrote an 8-part motet, ‘ Canta- 
bant sancti canticum ’ in ‘ Melodiae sacrae * 
(Cracow, 1604). 

AMOROSO, or CON AMORE (Ital.), ‘ in a 
loving style,’ a direction implying a certain 
emotional quality, and excusing some degree 
of sentimentality in the performer. 

AMOS, O. B., English composer of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. No. 1 of a 
set of sonatas in a pleasing familiar style was 
published c. 1800 (B.M.). 

AMSTERDAM — the ' Concertgebouw ’ (Con- 
cert building) — is the most notable musical 
institution in Holland. It has its own concert 
orchestra of a hundred performers. 

The Concertgebouw - Gesellschaft Society 
was founded in 1883, the dedication of the 
concert hall taking place in 1888. The under- 
taking was at first supported entirely by 
private funds, but it now receives a subsidy 
from the State, town and province. The 
first director was Willem Kes, followed in 1895 
by Willem Mengelberg, under whose guidance 
the institution developed greatly (see Mengel- 
berg). The ‘ Concertgebouw ’ gives yearly 
80 to 90 concerts in Amsterdam, besides regular 
subscription concerts in other Dutch towns 
(The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Arnhem, 
Nymegen, Haarlem). Various musical festivals 
have taken place in the Concertgebouw ; the 
Netherlands Music Festival (1902 and 1912) ; 
Mahler Festival (1920), at which for the first 
time the complete works of Gustav Mahler 
were performed in nine evenings ; French Music 
Festival (1922) ; Strauss Festival (1924). The 
‘ Wagner- Vereeniging ’ (‘Wagner Association ’), 
founde<i by Henry Viotta, 1883, for the study 
of Wagner’s music dramas, was united with 
the Concertgebouw, 1922 ; as was the choir of 
Maatschappij tot bevordebing der Toon- 
KUNST (Society for the furtherance of tonal art), 
1923 (q.v,). (See Feux Mebitis.) b. if^. 


ANACARA, a small kettledrum, used by the 
ancient Greeks in their war music. Women, 
even, held it in one hand, beating it with the 
other. The military dnimmer using it was 
called avar/irista. The anacara was of 
Oriental origin. See Drum (1) and Nakkrs. 

ANACKER, August Ferdinand (6. Frei- 
berg. Oct. 17, 1790 ; d, there, Aug. 21, 1854), 
son of a very i>oor shoemaker. As a scholar at 
the Gymnasium his musical faculty soon dis- 
covered itself, but his poverty kept him down, 
and it was not till a prize of 1300 thalers in a 
lottery fell to his share that he was able to 
procure a piano and music. The first piece he 
heani performed was Beethoven’s Polonaise in 
C, and Beethoven became his worship through 
life. In 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, he 
went to that university, and acquired the 
i friendship of Schicht, F. Schneider and others 
of the best musicians. In 1822 he was 
made cantor of his native place, and prin- 
cipal music-teacher in the normal school. 
From that time onwards for thirty years his 
course was one of ceaseless activity. No one 
ever worked harder or more successfully to 
make his office a reality. In 1823 he founded 
the Singakademie of Preibeig, and in 1830 
started a permanent series of first-class sub- 
scription concerts ; in 1827 he formed a musi- 
cal association among the miners of the Bei^ 
district, for whom he wrote numerous part- 
songs ; and in short was the life and soul of 
the music of the place. At the s^ime time he 
composed much music, such as the cantatas 
‘ Bergmannsgruss,’ and ‘ Lebens Blume und 
Lebens Unbestand,’ and many partsongs. 
But his music is nothing remarkable : it is the 
energy and devotion of the man that will make 
him remembered. G. 

ANACRfiON, OU L’AMOUR FUGITIF, 
opera-ballet in 2 acts ; libretto by Mendouze ; 
music by Cherubini ; produced Paris, Oct. 4, 
1803. 

ANACREONTIC SOCIETY. The meetings 
of this aristocratic society (founded 1766) 
established by several noblemen and other 
wealthy amateurs, were held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand towardu the close 
of the 18th century. The concerts, in which 
the leading members of the musical profession 
took part as honorary members, were given 
fortnightly during the season, and were fol- 
lowed by a supper, after which the president 
or his deputy sang the constitutional song ‘ To 
Anacreon in Heaven.’ This was succeeded by 
songs in every style, and by catches and glees 
sung by the most eminent vocalists of the 
day. The privilege of membership was greatly 
valued, and names were frequently placed on 
the list for a long period in advance. Haydn 
was present at one of the meetings (Miuf, T,, 
1902, p. 642). The society was dissolved in 
1794, when Sir Richard Hankey was presidenlv 
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owing, as Parke states in his Musical Memoirs^ 
to the annoyance of the members at a restraint 
having been placed upon the performance of 
jK>me comic songs which were considered unfit 
for the ears of the Duchess of Devonshire, the 
leader of the haut-ton of the day, who was 
present privately in a box specially fitted up 
under the orchestra. The members resigned 
one after another, and shortly afterwards the 
society was dissolved at a general meeting. 

c. M. 

ANAKROUyJS, see Rhythm; UruEAT. 

ANALYTICAL NOTES. The practice now 
prevalent of accompanying the titles and 
words of the music performed at concerts by 
an analysis of the music is one of comi)aratively 
recent date. 

The identity of the pieces in English pro- 
grarntYios at the end of the 18th and the l)e- 
giuning of the 19th century is rarely certain. 

‘ New Orand Overture, Haydn," or ‘ Grand 
Overture, MS., Haydn,’ is the usual designa- 
tion of Haydn’s symphonies as they were pro- 
duced at Salomon’s concerts in 1791 and 1792. 
The earliest programmes of the Philharmonic 
Society were almost equally vague — ‘ Sym- 
phony, Mozart,’ ‘ Symphony, Beethoven,’ 
* Symphony, never {>erformed, Beethoven,’ was 
with rare exceptions the style in which the 
j)ifces (it resistan-ce at the Society’s concerts 
were announced. It was not until the lifth 
season (1817) that the number or the key 
indicated which works the audience might 
ex[>oct to hear. The next step was to print on 
the lly-leaf of the programme the words of the 
vocal pieces, with, in the case of Spohr’s ‘ Weihe 
der Tone ’ (Feb. 23, 1835), a translation of 
Pfeiffer’s ‘ Ode,’ or of the ‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony ’ (May 11, 1835), some verses from 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ or at the first perform- 
ance of the overture to ‘ Leonora,’ No. 1 
(May 13, 1844) (due to Mendelssohn), a short 
account of the origin and dates of the four 
overtures. 

The tirst suggestion in England ^ as to the 
desirability of explaining the structure of 
compositions to the audience was in a letter 
written to the AtusiaU Warld of Dec. 2, 1836, 
by the late Cv. H. Purday. The first practical 
attetnpt to assist amateurs to follow the con- 
struction of classical music during its perform- 
ance which the writer has met with is that of 
Thomson, the first Reid Professor of Music in 
the University of Edinburgh, who in the year 
1841, and even earlier, added analytical and 
historical notices of the pieces in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of the Professional 
Society of Edinburgh. His analyses entered 
thoroughly into the construction of the over- 
tures and symphonies performed, but did not 
contain quotations from the music. The next 

> Ad Attempt et &nAljrtio«i progremmeA had been made by 
Vicbiuidt, of BorllD. m mrly m 


step appears to have been mode by John 
Ella (q.v.) when he started the matinees of 
the Musical Union in 1845. His ‘ synoptical 
analysis,’ with quotations, set a pattern which 
has endured to the present time. The same 
thing was done, but at greater lengtn, 
by VVyldc in the programme - books of the 
New Philharmonic Society, which began its 
concerts in 1862. Some of these analyses were 
accompanied by extracts, and in many cases 
are of permanent value, such as those of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ Mozart’s 
E flat ditto, and the overture to the ‘ Zaubor- 
flhte ’ ( 1 858). An analysis of the ‘ Messiah ’ was 
issued by the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1863, 
and was followed by similar dissections of the 
‘ Creation,’ Beethoven’s Mass in D, ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,* the ‘ Lobgesang,* Mozart’s Requiem 
and, some years later, ‘ Naarnan.’ 

As early as 1847 John Hlllah {g.v.) had 
given biographical notices of composers in the 
book of words of his Instorical concerts at 
Exeter Hall. The books of words of the 
Handel Festivals (1857, etc.) contain historical 
accounts of the works performed. In con- 
nexion with the early Handel Festivals the 
late H. F. Chorley published two pam[)hlets 
called ‘ Handel Studies,’ containing analyses of 
the ' Messiah,’ the Dettingcn Te Deum and 
‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 

In 1859 the Monday Popular Concerts were 
established, and the programmes contained 
notices of the pieces. On the occasion of 
Halle’s Bcethoven-recitais, two years later, 
full and able analyses by J. W'. Davison of the 
whole of the sonatas were published, accom- 
paiiied by copious extracts. These were sub- 
sequently incorporated in the Popular Concert 
books, with similar analyses of Y)ther pieces, 
including the 48 j)reludes and fugues of Bach. 
Shortly after the foundation of the Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace, short remarks 
were attached to some of the more prominent 
pieces. Those have gradually become more 
systematic and more analytical, but they are 
of a very mixed character when compared 
with those last mentioned. The remarks 
which adorned the programmes of Pauer’e 
recitals in 1862, ’63, ’67, were half biographical 
and half critical, but made no attempt to 
analyse each piece. 

In 1869 the Philharmonic Society adopted 
analytical programmes prepared by Macfarren, 
and the practice has been maintained since, 
Joseph Bennett having been responsible for 
them for many years. Macfarren also pre- 
pared similar notices for the British Orchestral 
Society. G. 

The above summary traces the history of 
analytical programme notes in England, to the 
time at which they became the rule rather than 
the exception. Sir George Grove’s deprecatory 
reference to the notes which he himself wrote 
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for the Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
has been retained here because it is character- 
istic of his nuxlesty. They, however, more 
than any others, established the practice in the 
English concert-room. They were unique in 
combining technical information with a lucid 
and readable style calculated to make the 
subject attractive to the ordinary amateur. 
Grove had the rare art of imparting his own 
glowing enthusiasm without any suggestion of 
gush, and many hundreds of confessedly 
ignorant people were first brought into close 
touch with the music of the classical masters 
by means of his introductions. It is, no doubt, 
the fact that during the last half-century large 
numbers of English people who have had little 
or no tecdinical education in music have been 
discovering for themselves the delights of 
orchestral and chamber music, that has caused 
the prevalence of programme notes in England. 
In 1879 Grove could still remark that ‘ analyti- 
cal programmes do not appear to have been yet 
introduced into the concert-rooms abroad,’ and 
though that is not true to-day ‘ the elaborate 
analyses of single works published as pamphlets 
quite independently of any s)>ceial perform- 
ance ’ (Filhrer) remain more characteristic of 
continental countries where education outside 
the concert-room is more systematic than in 
England. (See Khetzschmau.) 

It is impossible to enumerate even the chief 
of the English writers who have supplied useful 
analytical notes since (frovo’s day. The 
majority of newspaper critics in J^ondoii and 
the provinces have contributed their quota, 
and in the more important cases mention of 
their work will be found under their own names. 
Mrs. Rosa New march’s notes to the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony and Promenade Concerts, 
those of Percy Pitt and Alfred Kalisch to the 
Royal Philharmonic So(dety, are outstanding. 

in America, analytical notes to orchestral 
programmes are now of greater importance 
than in England, since the groat American 
orchestras are cmitinually forming new 
audiences. The work of H. E. Khehbikl 
for the New York Philharmonic may be 
compared with that of Grove at the Crystal 
Palace. Krehbiel produced masterly analyses 
of the latest works of Brahms, Dvorak and 
Tchaikovsky, when these were given their first 
performances in New York. Philip Hale’s 
long series of notes for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra make the programme books of that 
orchestra valuable historic documents. Felix 
Borowski writes for the Chicago Orchestra, 
and Lawrence Gilman succeeded Krehbiel as 
programme analyst to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and also writes for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. c. 

ANAP^kST, see Metke. 

ANCHIETA, JiTAN DE {b. Azpeitia, near San 
Sebastian, mid. 14tli cent. ; d, there, July 30, 


1523), a Spanish composer of the time of 
Feriiinand and Isabella. He waa of noble 
descent, related to 8t. Ignatius I/oyola, and a 
house adorned with his armorial bearings is 
still in possession of the family at Urrestilla, 
near his birthplace. In 1489 ho was ap])ointed 
chaplain and cantor to the Catholic kings ; he 
w'as also music-master to the ill-fated Prince 
Don Juan, whose custom was send for 
Anchieta and four or five of his best singers 
and sing with them during the hours of the 
siesta on hot summer afternoons. One of his 
compositions, a romance for 4 voices, ])rinted 
by Barhieri (‘ Cancionofo Musical,’ No. 328), 
relates t<’> the capture of Baza from the Moors 
(1489) ; while he wrote a M^iss on the song 
commemorating the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, the melody of which is f)reserved 
by Salinas (‘ l)e musica libri septem,’ ]>. 312, 
Salamanca, 1577). and quoted by I>r. Burney 
in his Oemral History of Music, In 1499 he 
w as made a canon of Granada and in the same 
3 ^ear the Bishop of Salamanca invested him 
witii the oflice of Prestamero of Villarino, in 
his diocese. From 1504 he was rector of the 
parish church at Azpeitia, though his emolu- 
ments as a court musician were continued and 
increased, and restored to him again in 1519, 
after a tem|)orary KUS})ension on the death of 
Ferdinand in 151(1. A crnlicil to his will dateti 
152.3 gives the informatii)!! that he had been 
in Flanders where ho had lent to a Spanish 
subjot;t the sum of two gold d<nd)loonH which 
had not been repaid. His funeral led to a 
contention between the now re(;t(>r and the 
Franciscan friars ; the rector eventually buriecl 
him, but tlie lawsuit which foll(»W('<i last/ed for 
12 years and was only settled through the 
mediation of 8t. Ignatius. 

Anchieta’s church music? is to bti foiind in M8, 
in the cathedral at Tarazona, in the Library of 
the l)iputaci6 at Barcelona, and in the Bibllo- 
teca Colurnbina at Seville (in a MS. entitled 
‘ Variog’ containing a Salve aiul 4 rnot^^ts by 
Anchieta, and stated to have l)6en bought by 
Ferdinand, neplicw of (.’hristopher (kilumbus, 
in 1533). Examples of his st^cular mush? (with 
Spanish w'ords) are given in the • f^incionero 
Musical ’ printed by Barhieri (Madrid, 181K>). 
The villanr.ico ‘Dos iinades, madre ’ ifl of 
especial int^erest as being referrcjd to in one of 
the Exemplary Nerveis of Gervanteji (Ija ikistre 
fregona), and also by Quevedo (in the dedioa^ 
tion to the Cuenio de i'Uenios) The aprightli- 
nesa of the tune led to the saying that when 
a wayfarer walked gaily without feeling hi« 
fatigue, he marched to the tune of ‘ Do* Anades, 
madre.’ T. 

ANIHENT CONCERTS (1776-1848). The 
* (km cert of Antient Music ’ waa established in 
1776 by a committee consisting of the Baris of 
Sandwich and Exeter, Viscount J>udley and 
Ward, the Bishop of Durham, Sir Watkin W 
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Wynn, Bart., Sir R. Jebb, Bart., and Messrs. 
Morrice and Pelham, who were afterwards 
joined by Viscount FitzwilUam and Lord Paget 
^afterwards Earl of Uxbridge). The i>erforra- 
ances were also known as ‘ The King’s Con- 
certs.* Joah Bates was appointed conductor, 
the band was led by Hay, and the principal 
singers were Miss llarrop (afterwards Mrs. 
Bates), the Misses Abrams, Master Harrison 
(subsequently a famous tenor), Clarke, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s (tenor), Dyne (counter- 
tenor), and Champness (bass). 

The chief rules of the concerts were that no 
music composed within the previous 20 years 
should be performed, and that the directors in 
rotation should select the programme. Bates 
retained the conductorship till 179.3, and 
directed the concert jwrsonally, except for tw'o 
years, when Arnold and Knyvett acted for him. 
He was succeeded by (ireatorex, who remaned 
in office until his death in 1831, when Knyvett, 
who had been the principal alto singer for many 
years, was chosen to succeed him. The resolu- 
tion of the directors in 1839 to change the 
conductor at the choice of the director for each 
night led to the resignation of Knyvett, and 
the post was then offered to Dr. (’rotch, who 
ultimately declined it. 8ir George Smart was 
invited to conduct the first two concerts of 
1840, and was succeeded by Bishop, Lucas and 
Tori©. It was found, however, that this system 
did not work well, and in 1843 8ir Henry 
Bishop was appointed sole conductor. Until 
1841 it was the custom for the conductor to 
preside at the organ, but in that year the 
directors appointed Charles Lucas as their 
organist. The band at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the concerts consisted of lb violins, 
6 violas, 4 v’celli, 4 oboes, 4 bassoons, 2 double 
basses, 2 trumpets, 4 horns, 1 trombone, and 
drum. At the close of the concerts in 1848, it 
numbered 17 violins, 5 violas, .5 v'celli, 5 double 
basses, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
4 horns, 3 trumjKjts, 3 trombones, 2 drums, 1 
harp, 2 cymbals, and triangle. The canto 
chorus at first consisted entirely of boys selectee! 
chiefly from the boys of the Chapel Royal an<l 
Westminster Abbey, but they afterw^ards gave 
j>lace to ladies. The earlier programmes in- 
cluded an overture (usually by Handel), two or 
three concertos by Handel, Martini, Corelli, 
Avison or Geminiani, several choruses and 
solos from Handel’s oratorios, and an anthem, 
glee or madrigal ; but occasionally an entire 
work, such as the Dettingen Te Deum, was 
given as the first part of the concert. For 
many years the programmes were almost ex- 
clusively Handelian, varied by songs from 
Gluck, Bach, Purcell, Hasse and others. After 
the year 1826 there was greater variety in the 
schemes, and Mozart’s Jupiter symphony, his 
symphonies in D and E flat, the overture to the 
‘ Zauberfldte,* and a selection from his Requiem 


were included in the programmes for 1826. 
From that date an orchestral work by Mozart 
was performed at nearly every concert, although 
Handel still maintained his supremacy. In 
1834 we find Haydn’s ‘ Surprise ’ symphony, 
and in 1835 a selection from the ‘ Creation * and 
the ‘ Seasons ’ in the programmes. In the 
latter year Beethoven was represented by his 
‘ Prometheus ’ overture, and during the last 10 
years of the concerts his symphony in D, over- 
tures to * Fidelio ’ and ‘ Egmont,* a chorus 
from ‘ King Stephen,’ and other works were 
given. In 1847, at a concert directed by Prince 
Albert (q.r.), Mendelssohn was solo organist, 
and played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue on the 
name of ‘ Bach.’ In 1785 the Royal Family 
began to attend the concerts regularly, and then 
it w'as that they were styled ‘ The King’s Con- 
certs.’ As a mark of his interest in the per- 
formances King George 111. personally wrote 
out the programmes. Up to 1795 the concerts 
were held in the new rooms, Tottenham Street, 
afterwards known as the Queen’s or West 
I^)ndon Theatre, but in that year they were 
removed to the con(;ert-room in the Opera 
House, and in 1804 to the Hanover Square 
Rooms. In addition to the twelve concerts 
given every year, a thirteenth was added, when 
the * Messiah ’ was i>erformed in aid of the 
‘ Fund for the support of Decayed Musicians 
and their Families.’ The last concert took 
place on June 7, 1848, and the library of old 
masters belonging to the society was after- 
wards removed to Buckingham Palace, and 
was subsequently presented to the Royal 
College of Music. (See 3/w.s. Ass. Proc., 1906-07, 
p. 55, paj>er by J. E. Matthews.) c. m. 

ANGINA, P. Giovenalb {h. Fossano, Pie- 
mont, Oct. 19, 1545; d. Saluzzo (?), 1604), 
studied medicine, then theology ; entered 
Filippo Neri’s Congregatio dell’ oratorio, where 
ho studied composition and wrote his famous 
‘ Tempio armonico della beata Vergine ’ (Rome, 
1599), a collection of songs including some of 
his ow n composition. He also wrote a number 
of essays on music and musical instruments. 
In H>02 he became bishop of Saluzzo. He 
was poisoned by a monk. 

ANCONA, Mario (6. Florence, 1870), opera- 
tic baritone, was educated for the law and 
started on a diplomatic career, but quickly took 
up singing and made his d^but in 1 891 at Trieste 
as Scindia in Massenet’s ‘ Roi de Lahore.’ He 
was heard there by Signor Lago, who brought 
him to London and introduced him, in 1892, 
during a brief season at the Olympic Theatre, 
whereof his fine impersonation of Alfonso in 
‘ La Favorita * was one of the few redeeming 
features. He had a voice of peculiar charm, 
sang like an artist, and was a good actor, quali- 
ties which secured him am engagement at 
Covent Garden in the following j^ear and for 
many seasons afterwards. He made his d5but 
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as Tonio in the first London performance of 
‘ Pagliacci,’ and his delivery of the famous pro- 
logue has seldom been excelled. Later in the 
game season he sustained the title-rf)le in Stan- 
ford’s opera ‘ The Veiled Prophet,' when given 
for the first and only time here. His welcome 
assured, Augustus Harris engaged him for a 
terra of years, in course of which he accu- 
mulated an extensive repertory and made con- 
sistent improvement. He even sang Telramund 
and Hans Sachs (in Italian), and was excellent 
in both ; while further proof of his versatility 
was afforded by the exceptional merit of his 
Figaro, his Wolfram, his Do Nevers, his Nclusko 
and his Amonasro. After 1900 he appeared at 
Covent Garden no longer, but sang for several 
seasons at the Metropolitan Opera House, New' 
York, w'here ho became a favourite ; also W'ith 
the Chicago Company, at Buenos Ayres, in 
Spain, Portugal and elsewhere. Eventually, 
at the close of a busy career of over twenty 
years, ho returned to Italy and settled dowui 
as a teacher. He was a Comrnendatore of the 
Crown of Italy, and possessed some Portuguese 
orders. 

Bihl . — InUrnaHonal Who's Who in Aiusie. 

JT. K. 

ANDACHT, MIT (Gcr.), ‘ with devotion * ; a 
direction found at the l)eginning of Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, and in a few other passages, m. 

ANDAMENTO (Italian verbal substantive, 
from and(ire.y ‘ to go,’ ‘ to move ’), a form of 
fugal subject, more highly developed, and of 
greater length, than the ordinary 8oggetto, and 
generally, though not by any means invariably, 
consisting of two distinct members, more or 
less strongly contrasted with each other, and 
consequently calculated to add materially to 
the interest of a long and exhaustively de- 
veloped fugue. 

A fine instance of an Andamento consisting 
of two distinct sections will be found in the 
second portion of the chorus, ’ When his loud 
voice,’ in Handel’s ‘ Jejjhthah,’ at the words 
‘ They now contract.’ 



They now contract their bolstroua Pride, and laah wlOi 


Nearly all the fugues in Bach’s ‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier ’ are formed upon Soggetti ; 
while nearly all his finest organ fugues, with 
pedal obbligato, are developed from long and 
well-sustained Andamenti. A curious instance, 
in two sections, will be found in the fugue in 
E major from the third toccata {B.-O. vol. xv. 
p. 278). 

Andamenti may be found both in real and 
tonal fugue ; the examples are, how^ever, much 
more frequent in the former than in the latter. 

It should be mentioned that some German 
\uthoritie8 use the term as equivalent to what 


we call episodes. (See Attacco and Sou- 
OETTO.) s. R. 

ANDANTE (Ital., participle of the vorli 
audare, ' to go ’) ; going, moving along at a 
moderate pace. This word is chiefly used to 
designate a rather slow rate of movement ; 
formerly, however, it was used more generally 
in its literal sense. Thus in Handel’s music we 
frequently find the indication ‘andante allegro,* 
a contradiction in terms in the later sense of 
the words, but meaning nothing more than 
‘ moving briskly.’ Andante is a quicker rate 
of movement than larghetto, but v^n the other 
hand is slower than allegretto. As with most 
other time-indications it is freipiently modifie<l 
in meaning by the addition of other w'ords, e.g, 
‘ andante sostenuto ’ w ould he a little slower, 
and ‘ andante un jjoco allegretto ’ or ‘ andante 
con moto ’ a trille faster, than ‘ andante * 
alone. Like adagio, largo, etc., this word is 
also used as the name of a piece of music {e.g. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Andante in F ’) or as the name of 
a slow movement of a symphony, sonata, etc. 

E. P. 

ANDANTINO (Ital.), the diminutive oi 
Andante (g.v.). As ‘ andante ’ moans literally 
‘ going,’ its diminutive must mean ‘ rather 
going,’ i.e. not going quite so fast ; and pro- 
perly ‘ andantino ’ designates a somewhat 
slower time than andante. The majority of 
modern composers, how'ever, forgetting the 
original meaning of the word, and thinking of 
andante as equivalent to ‘ slow,’ use andantino 
for ‘ rather slow,’ i.e. somewhat quicker. In 
which sense the word is intended can only be 
determined by the character of the music 
itself. 

The uncertainty which prevails in the use of 
these time-indications is illustrated by the fact 
that three moveineuts in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,* 
the first of which, ‘ If with all your hearts,’ is 
marked ‘ andante con moto,’ the second, ‘ The 
Lord hath exalted thee,’ merely ‘ andante,’ and 
the third, ‘ O rest in the I.#ord,’ ‘ andantino,* 
are all in exactly the same time, the metronome 
indication being in each case See 

Beethoven’s opinion as to the meaning of the 
term, in Thayer, iii. 241. E. P. 

ANDER, Aloys (6. Liebiiitz, Bohemia, Oct. 
13, 1817; d. Wartciiberg, Dec. 11, 1864). a 
famous tenor singer. He w'cnt to Vienna in 
the hope that his talents would be recognised 
there, but it required all the energy and in- 
fluence of Wild the singer, at that time Ober- 
Regissenr to the court opera-house, before he 
was allow ed to make the experiment of appear 
ing there for the first time (Oct. 22, 1846) aa 
Stradella. His success was complete, but was 
still more remarkable in the ‘ Proph^te,* which 
w'as given in Vienna for the first time on Feb. 
28, 1860. Meyerbeer interested himself in the 
rapid progress of Ander, and from that date he 
became the established favourite of the Viei?nB 
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public. Hi« la«t great part wa« that of Lohen- 
grin. A« an actr)r he wa« greatly gifted, and 
had the advantage of a very attractive appear- 
ance. His voice, not strong and sonriewhat 
veiled in tone, was in harmony with all his other 
qualities ; his conceptions were full of artistic 
eamestnofis, and animated by a noble vein of 
X>oetry. His last a})[>earanco was as Arnold in 
‘ William Tell/ on 8<‘pt. 19, 18()4 ; he was then 
failing, and shortly afterwards totally collapsed. 
Ho was taken t<» the Bath of Wartenl>erg in 
Bohemia, where he died, but was buried in 
Vienna. c. v. p. 

ANDKHH, F]ttiCH(6.Teut«chental,near Halle, 
Aug. 29, 18H3), corapos<.T, was first intended 
for a business car(.»er, hut took up music on 
Max Reger’s advice. He enU*red the l.»eipzig 
Conservatori urn, studying under Reger, Krehl. 
Pomhaur, Nikisch and others, at the same time 
attending the University. After filling the 
posts of conductor at the Barmen and Heidel- 
ix>rg (’ity Theatres, he settlwi in licrlin, and in 
addition to teachiug and reviewing, dovoto<i 
himself ehi(‘lly to eernposition. In 1920, aft<u‘ 
short sojourns at Mutueh and (‘ologne, he was 
appointed lecturer on music at the Bonn 
Unive5rsity. His numerous compositions in- 
clude piano piec(»s, chamber music, orchestral 
and choral w'orks, and a large nuinl>er of 
Lieder and children’s songs. H. B. 

ANDKH8EN,Kari, JoA(;HrM (h, Copenhagen, 
Apr. 29. 1847 ; (L thfM(s May 7, 1909), the most 
distinguished metnber of a family of eminent 
Danish flute- players. He wtis a member of tlie 
royal band at (k)[>enliagen (1809-77) ; in 1881 
ho went to Ihu’lin, where he was one of the 
founders of the Philharmonic Orchestra, filling 
the place of first flute for t<ui years and<K‘easi<)n- 
nlly conducting. A complaint of the tongue 
forced him to abandon the tliite in 1892, In 
1894 ho Ix^came conductor of the palace 
orcliestra at (\>ponhagon and founded an 
orchestral school. He made important contri- 
butions to the literature of the flute, including 
a sot of 48 .studies, Ooncertstiicke with orches- 
tral accompaniment {Riemann), m. 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Tutcy {b. Bath, Dec. 
17iK) ; d. London, Dec. 24, 1878), distinguished 
as tho first female pianist to play at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society in London, 
was the daughter of John Philpot, a professor 
of music and music -seller at Bath. She came 
to Ix)ndon about 1818 where she soon became 
eminent in her profession. In July 1820, Miss 
Philpot was married to Oeoroe h'REDKRiCK 
Anderson {d. Dec. 14, 1870), a violinist en- 
gaged in all the best orchestras, and subse- 
quently, from 1848-70, master of the Queen’s 
MusiclL In 1829 she played at the Birming- 
ham Festival, and retir^ in 1802. She taught 
the piano to Queen Victoria and her children. 

w. H. H, 

ANDERTON, H. Orsmohd (6. Cla<)ton, Apr. 


1861), composer, poet and essayist. He 
studied at the R.A.M. under Macfarren and 
Prout, and l)egan his career as a teacher in 
London and Folkestone. In 1908 he accepted 
an apfxiintment at the Midland Institute School 
of Music, Birmingham. He is well known as a 
choral conducUjr and adjudicator. 

Anderton’s works include : 

MuhIc t«» hi* own lyrio drniaa, ‘BaUlur,’ and t« ••veral Or««k 
tragrilit!*; y Piano QuinU'U and otlirt* eUiimhrr ; an oichfutral 

fantiiim, * VlrgU ’ ; an BugMih Binfonletta and a Spring Myll, 
for iirchentra; A S<»ng of Lift, fur iDixe<l clwdr aivl orchentra ; 
■Th« Sofig of the Mori»iJ)g Star,' for female choir and orchentra ; 
and a iiutiibwr of suiatler choral works, partaung* and touga. 

Amtmg Anderton’s literary w’orks the most 
important is The Satig of Alfred (an epic) ; 
those concerning music are his monograph on 
Hranville Hantock and a book on Early English 
Musk'. V. B. 

ANDRI?, the name of an extensive musical 
family, who founded a publishing house im- 
portant for its connexion with Mozart. 

(1) Johann (6. Offenbach a/M., Mar. 28, 
1741 ; d. there, June 18, 1799) was the head of 
the family. His father was projirietor of a silk 
factory, and the hoy was intended to carry on 
the business. But tho love tif music w^as too 
strong in him. His first comic opera, ‘ Dor 
’Pophu* ’ (1700), was so successful as to induce 
Goethe to confide to him his operetta of ‘ Erwin 
und Filmire ’ (1704), which had equal success, as 
luwi also some songs produced at the same time. 
In 1777 Andre became director of the music 
at the Dobblin Theatre in Berlin, where he 
settled with his family, after handing over the 
factory (to which since 1774 he had added a 
music printing office) to his younger brother. 
Here he enjoyed tho instruction of Marpurg, 
and composed a quantity of songs, dramas and 
other pieces for the theatre. He returned to 
Offenbach in 1784, and resided there in tho 
pursuit of his business and his music till his 
death. Before that date his establishment had 
issued the large number of 1200 works, and he 
himself had composed, in addition to many 
instrumental pieces, some 30 operas and 
dramas, and a vast number of melodious songs 
and vocal pieces, many of which became popu- 
lar, amongst them tho still favourite Volkalied 
‘ Bekranzt mit Laub.’ Among his operas was 
one by Bretzner in 4 acts, ‘ Belmonte und Con- 
stanza, oder die Entfuhnmg aus dem Serail,’ 
produced in Berlin on May 20, 1781. and 
often repeated. On July 10, 1782, appeared 
Mozart’s setting of the same opera, with altera- 
tions and additions to the text by Stephanie. 
A paper war follow'ed between the two libret- 
tists. during which Andr6 took occasion to 
speak nobly on the side of Stephanie, notwith- 
standing his having assisted Mozart in the pre- 
paration of an opera which had far surpassed 
his own, 

(2) Johann Anton (b. Offenbach, Oct. 6, 
1776 ; d. Apr. 6, 1842), third son of the above, 
was the most remarkable member ^>f th€ 
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family. He was an excellent player both on 
the violin and piano, and a jiractised composer 
before entering at the University of Jena, where 
he went through the complete course of study. 
He was thus fully competent on the death of 
his father to assume the control of the business, 
and indeed to impart to it fresh impulse by 
allying himself with Senefelder the inventor of 
lithography, a process which he largely applied 
to the production of music. 

In the year of his father’s death ho visited 
Vienna, and acquired from Mozart’s widow the 
entire musical remains of the groat composer. 
Andr6 published the thematic catalogue which 
Mozart himself had kept of hLs works from 
Feb. 9, 1784, to Nov. 15, 1791, as well as a 
further thematic catalogue of the whole of the 
autographs of the master which had come into 
his possession. Andr6 was equally versed in 
the theory and the practice of music ; ho 
attempted every branch of composition. 
Amongst other things ho was the author of 
‘ Proverbs,’ for four voices (op. 32), an elaborate 
joke which was subsequently the object of 
much dispute, owing to its having been pub- 
lished in 18()9 by Aibl of Munich as a work of 
Haydn. His introduction to the violin and 
his treatise on harmony and counter[)oint were 
both highly esteemed. So also were the first 
two volumes of his unfinished work on composi- 
tion (Lehrbuch der Tonseizkunstf 1832-43). 
Andre was dignified with the title of Hofrath, 
and by the accumulation of musical treasures 
he converted his house into a perfect pantheon 
of music. An idea of the respect in which he 
was held may be gained from various mentions 
of him in Mendelssohn’s letters, especially that 
of July 14, 183G, and a very characteristic 
accountof a visitto him in Hiller’s Mendelssohn^ 
chap. i. 

The following were all sons of Johann Anton 
Andre: (3) Johann Aitouht (6. Mar. 2, 1817 ; 
d. Oct. 29, 1887), published the Universal- 
Lexikon der TonkunM of Scliladebach and 
Bernsdorf. (4) Johann Baptist (6. Mar. 7, 
1823 ; d. Dec. 9, 1882), pupil of Aloys Schmitt 
and Kessler, and afterwards of Taubert and 
Dehn, a resident in Berlin, was for some 
years Kapellmeister to the Duke of Bernburg. 
(5) Julius (b. June 4, 1808 ; d. Apr. 17, 1880), 
devoted himself to the organ, and was the 
author of a Practical Organ School, which passed 
through several editions, and of various pieces 
for that instrument, as well as of four hand 
arrangements of Mozart’s works. (6) Karl 
August (6. June 15, 1806 ; d. Feb. 15, 1887) 
undertook, in 1835, the management of the 
branch establishment opened at Frankfort by 
his father in 1828, adding to it a manufactory 
of pianos, and a general musical instrument 
business. He named his house ‘ Mozarthaus,’ 
%nd the pianos manufactured there ‘ Mozart- 
fiiigel,' each instrument being ornamented with 


a portrait of the master from the original 
painting by Tischlwin in his possession. In 
1855, on the occasion of the Munich Industrial 
Exhibition, he published a volume entitled 
Pianoforte- making : 14.9 history, mvsical and 
technical importance {Der Klavierbau, etc.). 

C. F. P. 

ANDREA CIlfiNlER, opera in 4 acta ; 
libretto by Luigi lllica ; music by Umberto 
Giordano. Produced La Scala, Milan, Mar. 23, 
1896 ; Now York, Academy of Music, Nov. 13, 
1896 ; in English, Carl Rosa Co., Camden 
Theatre, Apr. 16, 1903 ; at Covent Garden, 
Nov. 11, 1904. 

ANDUEAE, VoLKMAU {b. Berne, July 5, 
1879), a Swiss c()m])Oser and conductor. His 
musical studies began under Karl Munzingerat 
the school of music of his native city. From 
1897-1900 they wore continued at the Cologne 
Conservatoire under Wullner, Franko, Klefiel 
and Staub. In 1900 Andreae went to the 
Munich Court ()])era as sub-conductor. Re- 
turning to Switzerland in 1902, he succeeded 
Attenhofer as conductor of the Mixed Choir in 
Zurich, and in 1906 ho took the place of Hcgar 
as conductor of ilic Male Choir there. Dur- 
ing part of the same period (1902-4) he also 
conducted the »Stadts5ngf?rverein at Winter- 
thur. Before long Andreae was entrusted with 
the direction of the Symphony Concerts at the 
‘ Tonhalle ’ in Ziirich. Jn 1014 he was nomin- 
ated musical director and professor by the 
Zurich University, and about the same time he 
became Prim!i})al of the Conservatoire. 

The chief works by Volkmar Andreae are : 

A Symphony; liu'ldonta,! miisfc* to HfilinVa Jiatvliff', riwno 
Trioh, opp. 1 iiixt I t ; Vlcjlin Sonata, op. 4; String Qiiaitot. op. 9; 
String I'rlo, op, 20; Klciiie Suit« for orchentra, op. 27; Der 
Ohttliche, op. U, a»i(l ' Clianjns NjusIioii,' op. 3, fur chnniii aud 
orcheBtra; Symphonic Fajitaiiy for tenor nolo, choriin, oroheetra 
and organ, op. 7 ; Mule Voice riiornswi, op S, 11. 13. 17, 2J ; 
SonKH. f(pp. 6, 10, 12, l.O, 10, 18; and Piano i opp. 20. ^ ^ 

ANDREAS OF CRETE (650-720), oldest 
poet of canons of the Greek Church. The 
melodies given in the oldest versions now 
extant, and belonging to the 9th or 10th 
centuries, which are apparently his own, 
approach the ancient Greek hymns very 
closely, except for a few richer Melismata. 

d. 8. 

ANDR15E, Elfkida (b, Wisby, Feb. 19, 
1841), pupil of W. Sohrling, L. Norman and 
Gade, was organist at Stockholm, 1861, and 
at Gothenburg Cathedral, 1867. She wrote 
a pianoforte - quintet in E minor, 1865; 
‘ Snofrid,’ chorus and orchestra, and a piano- 
forte trio, 1884. An organ symphony No. 2 
received a prize at Brussels in 1894, and a 
Swedish Mass was performed with great success 
at Stockholm. She wrote also a symphony 
for orchestra, a string quartet, an organ 
symphony No. 1 (London) ; also solo pieces 
for violin, pianoforte, songs, etc. E. v, d 8. 

ANDREOLI, a musical family of Northern 
Italy. (1) Evangelista (6. 1810 ; d. June 16^ 
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1875) waa organist and teacher at Mirandola 
in Modena and father of (2) and (3). 

. (2) Guoublmo {h. Mirandola, Apr. 22, 1835 ; 
d. Nice, Mar. 13, 1850) waa pupil at the Conser- 
vatorio of Milan, 1847 -53, and a jjianiat of great 
diatinction, remarkable for his soft and delicate 
touch, pure taate, and power of expression, as 
well as for great oxecMition. He was well known 
in I-i<3ndon, whore ho appeared at ^tho Crystal 
Palace (Dec. 13, 1850), the Musical Union (Apr. 
27, 1858), tho New Philharmonic (May 9, 1859), 
and elsewhere. His compositions were un- 
imj)ortant. (3) Carlo (h. Mirandola, Jan. 8, 
1840) was also brought up at the (>)n8ervatorio 
of Milan, whore he became professor of the 
piano about 1875. He too was favourably 
known in London. o. 

ANDRKOLl, Gktseppk { b . Milan, July 7, 
1757 ; d. Doc. 20, 1832), a celebrated double- 
bass player, a member of tho orchestra of 
kScala and professor of his instrument at the 
Omservatorio of Milan ; he also played the 
harf) with sucicess.' t. p. h. 

ANDRKOZZI, Gaetano, surnamed Jomel- 
lino (/>. Naples, 1753 ; d. I'aris, Dec. 21, 1825), 
a relative and pupil of Jomelli, wrote 45 
operas, 3 oratorios, chamljer music and songs 
which wore very popular until the arrival of 
Rossini. F^tis describes him as lacking in 
gonius and science, but gifted with a natural 
flow of melody {Fetis; Mtridd). 

ANDliFVI, Fran(US(M) (6. near Lerida in 
Catalonia, Nov. 15, 1786; d. Barcelona. Nov. 
23, 1853), of Italian parentage, was success- 
ively tho director of music in the cathedral of 
8egorbe, the church of Santa Marla del Mar at 
Barcelona, the (cathedrals of Valencia, Seville 
and Bordeaux (1832-42), where he fled during j 
the civil war. He lived in Paris from 1845 to i 
1849, and finally retired to Barcelona, His 
sacred compositions were good and numerou.s : 
a Nunc Dimittis and a Salvo Regina, printtnl in 
Fslava’s collection of S[)anish church music. 
Lira Sacro-Hispana, are his only published 
works. His treatise on Harmony and Counter- 
point was translated into French (Paris, 1848). 
He wrote two oratorios, ‘ Juicio Universal : 
drama sacro ' (Valencia, 1822 and 1827) and 
‘ La Dulzura de la virtud * (Barcelona, before 
1819), preserved in tho Library of the Dipu- 
taci6 at Barcelona; a Requiem (1834) and a 
8tabat Mater (Bordeaux), as well as music for 
tho dance of the Setse.^ in the Cathedral at 
Seville. m. c. c. ; addns. j. b. t. 

ANDRIP]N (Adrien), Martin Joseph 
(called ‘ Neuville ’ ; also Adrien I’Ain^) 
(b, Li6ge, May 20, 1767 ; d. Paris, Nov. 19, 
1822), appeared as bass singer in the Stabat 
Mater of both Pergolese and Haydn at tho 
Concert Spirituel (1781) w ith Ch4ron ; then 
taking alternate parts with him at the Opera 
from 1785-1894 ; afterwards director of the 
singing there, until he succeeded Laine as pro- 


fessor of lyric declamation at the ficole Royale 
de Musique (Mar. 1822). He died a victim to 
the exaggerated system of declamation then in 
vogue. His voice was harsh, his method of 
singing bad, but he had merit ^ an actor. He 
composed ‘ Invocation h I’Etre supreme,* 
‘ Ilymne k la victoire ’ (on the evacuation of 
French territory), ‘ Aux martyrs de la liberty * 
(1794). (Bee Constant Pierre’s Hymnes t* 
chansons de la lirvolvtlon Fra7i\aise. 

His two brothers were J. Adrien (b. Liege, 

c. 1768 ; d. circa 1824), choirmaster of the 

Theatre Feydeau (1794) ; Ferdinand Adrien 
(6. circu 1770; d. circa 1830) taught singing 
and became singing-master at the Opera 
(1798-1800). Both were composers of songs. 
They might possibly be identified (owing 
to similarity, and perhaps confusion of names) 
with Jacques Fkan(,’Ois Ferdinand Adrien 
(6. May 22, 1760), musician of the National 
Guard, 1793, professor of solfeggio at tho 
Conservatoire, 1795-1800; and Arnold Adrien 
(ain6) (d. Dec. 2, 1825 ?), singing professor at 
the Conservatoire, 1795-1802. (Bee Constant 
Pierre, Le Conservatoire National de Musique et 
de Declamation, Paris 19(K).) m. l. p. 

J ANDRIE8, Jean (6. Ghent, Apr. 25, 1798 ; 

d. there, Jan. 21, 1872), professor of violin 

and ensemble classes at Ghent (’onservatoire. 
He w'as director in 1851, and hon. director in 
1856 of the Conservatoire ; also solo violinist. 
He wrote : Apfr(;u historique de tons les ins- 
truments de musique actuellement em usage ; 
Precis de Vhistoire de la musique depuis lea 
letups lea plus reculea (1862) ; Instruments d 
vent: La JliUe (1866); Rernarques sur les 
cloches et carillons (1868). B. v. d. s. 

AN DROT, Albert Auouste ( b . Paris, 1781 ; 

j d. Aug. 19, 1804), a church comj)()ser, w'as 
ndmitU'd into the Conservatoire in his fifteenth 
year. In 1799 he obtained a prize for his 
exercises in harmony, and four years after- 
wards, having gained the Prix de Rome for his 
‘ Ah'yone,’ he was sent to that city to study 
under Guglielmi. During the first year of his 
residence in Rome he made such progrcjss 
that his master commissioned him to wTite 
a Requiem and another sacred composition. 
The latter, performed during Passion Week, 
excited so much admiration, that he was 
engaged to compose an opera for the autumn. 
He had scarcely completed the last scene when 
he died. In the followdng October a De Pro- 
fundis of his composition was |>erforincd in his 
memory at the church of San Lorenzo in 
Lucinia. 

A short notice of this composer is to be found 
in the Diet, of Musicians (1827). c, h. p. 

ANERIO, the name of two brothers, eminent 
as composers of church music in Rome. 

(1) Felice (5. circa 1560 ; d. Rome, Sept. 27, 
1614 1), after being in the Papal Choir is a boy 
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soprano from 1575-79, and completing his 
studies under G. M. Nanini, was made maestro 
at the English College. He afterwards took 
service with Cardinal Aldobrandini, and upon 
the death of Palestrina was name<l ‘ com- 
positore ’ to the Papal Cha|)el. Apr. 3, 1594, a 
post which he retained till 1602. His printed 
compositions include the following : 

3 bO«>ka of ‘ Bacreil MadiiKalH* for & v. lOurdano, Kutue 1585); 8 
of ‘ Madi itrali ' for 6 , 6 huiI 3 v. (16S7. 169U. 13U8) ; two l)Ook 8 
of U 71 UIIS, Catiticl«n and Motrtti (1598 and 180*2); ‘ K«wponiiorla * 
for Holy Weok (1008) ; Litnniea, Canionotti fur 4 v. (1586). and 
Motottl. * 

His unpublished works are preserved in the 
collections of S. Maria in Vallicella, the Vatican 
Basilica and the Pontifical Chapel, as well as in 
the Hofbibliothek, Vienna, the State Library, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. In the library of the 
Abbe Santini, also, there was a considerable 
number of Anerio’s masses, with psalms and 
other pieces. A Mass and 12 motets (one for 
8 voices) by him are given in Proske’s Musim 
divinn. 

(2) Giovanni Francesco (b. Rome, c. 1567 ; 
d. circa 1020) was maestro di cappella to 
Sigisinund III., King of Poland, about 1609. 
He served in the same capacity in the cathedral 
of Verona in 1011, but soon after that went to 
Home to fill the post of musical instructor at 
the Seminario Hornaiio, and was, from 1013-20, 
maestro di cappella at the church of the 
Madonna de’ Monti. He was ordained priest 
in 1610. He was one of the first Italians who 
made use of the quaver and its subdivisions. 
His printed works form a catalogue too long for 
insertion here (see Q.-L. ; Vogel’s Bibl. ^v€ltL 
Vocalmus. Italieiis) ; sullice it to say that they 
consist of all the usual forms of sacred music, 
and that they were published (as his brother’s 
were) by Soldi, Oardano, Robletti, etcL Gio- 
vanni Anerio had a fancy for decking the frontis- 
pieces of his volumes with fantastic titles, such 
as Ghirlanda di sac re rose (1019), Teairo 
armonico spirituale (1019), S(dva armoniaiy 
Diporti musicali (1617), and the like. He was 
one of the adapters of Palestrina’s Mass ‘ Papae 
Marcelli,* for 4 voices. (See Palestrina.) 
There were scores of several of his masses in 
the collection of the Abbe Santini. A Te Deum 
in Proske’s Miiaica divina, ascribed to the elder 
brother, is really by Giovanni Francesco Anerio. 
A Requiem of his for 4 voices was published by 
Pustet of Regensburg. K. ii. p., rev. 

ANET, (1) Jkan-Baptiste (b. circa 1661 ; 
d. Luneville, Lorraine, Aug. 14, 1755), was con- 
sidered in France as the first violinist of his 
time ; his renown was gre^t at the beginning 
of the 18th century. Not much is known of 
his childhood and youth, except that he 
travelled in Germany ; and in Italy, where he 
studied three or four years with Corelli at Rome. 
He belonged afterwards to the band of the Duke 
of Orleans and to the Chapel Royal. His debuts 
at the Concert Spirituel in 1725 were striking, 


his manner of playing unaccompanied preludes 
attracting much attention. Foreigners, like 
Qiiantz and Marpurg, speak of him with praise. 
Although very successful in Paris, he left about 
1730 and retired to the cmirt of the ex-King of 
FNdand, Stanislas Ix'czinski, at Luneville, Lor- 
raine. His works, principally ‘ Premier Livre 
de sonatos violon seul et la basse continue * 
(1724), ‘ Senates k violon seul et bnsse con- 
tinue ’ (1729), bear the influence of Corelli; 
his 2 Suites de pieces A deux musettes, op. 2, 
and his 2nd and 3rd Giluvn* de musettes (1726, 
1730, 1734), with their picturesque titles, are 
characteristic of the French pastoral taste in 
vogue towards 1730. 

(2) Another violinist of the same Christian 
and surname (6. circa 1051 ; d. Apr. 26, 1710), 
violin teacher at Paris in 1692, died leaving no 
works. Their relationship remains obscure. 

BiHL. — L ionkl dk La 'ItAV’Ms.sciK, L' BeoU fran^ai$t da t'ivlon d$ 
Lidlu A Viotti, voi 1., Purid, 1U2‘2. jj p 

AN FOSSL l^ASQEALK (6. Taggia, near Najiles, 
Apr. 25, 1727*; d. Home, Feb. 1797), an oj)eratic 
composer. Ho first studied the violin, but 
deserted that instrument for composition, and 
took lessons in harmony from Piccinni, who 
was then in the zenith of his fame. His first 
ojiera was * La donna fedele ’ (Naj)lo8, 1758) 
his next, ‘ (.’aio Mario,’ given in Venice in 1769, 
and ‘1 visionari,’ Rome, 1771, were failures 
but his third, ‘ L’ incognita perseguituta,’ 1773, 
made his fortune. Its success was partly owing 
to the ill-feeling of a musical clicpie in Rome 
towards Piccinni, whom they hoped to depreci- 
ate by the exaltation of a rival. Anfossi lent 
himself to their intrigues, and treated his old 
master and benefactor witli great ingratitude 
In his own turn he exj^erienced the fi( kleness of 
the Roman j)ub]i(! of that day, and quitting, 
first the capital, and afterwards Italy, brought 
out a long string of o])eraH in Paris, London, 
Prague and Berlin, with varying success. Ho 
returned to Italy in 1784, and to Home itself 
in 1787. Tiring of the stage, he sought for and 
obtained the post of maestro at the Lateran, 
and held it from 1792 till his death. 

He composed no less than 40 operas and 7 
oratorios, besides 4 masses and certaii^pieces of 
church music, some of w hich are in the collec- 
tion of the Lateran while others were in that of 
the Abl)6 Santini. Mozart comjiosed airs for 
insertion in Anfossi’s operas ‘ II curioso in- 
discreto ’ and ‘ Iaj gelosie fortunate.’ 

B. H. P. 

ANGECOURT, Perrin d\ a troubadour of 
the 13th century at the court of Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St, Louis. He accompanied 
Charles on his journey to Provence, where the 
latter married the daughter of Berengar. 
Fifty -three of his chansons, words and music, 
are still in existence (Eiiner ; Fitis), 

ANGE de LASSUS, Luoibn (6. Paris, Jan 

1 Bak9r, 
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24, 1846; d» there, Doc. 19, 1914) librettist to » Codex 37 of the Liceo, Bologna; a fifth, in 
8aint‘(Saens ; also a musical writtT ; wrote the i the same Codex, ‘ Patrem omnipotentem ’ a 
librettos of ‘ Phryno,’ ‘ L’Ancetre,’ ‘ La Gloire.’ 3 v., is signed ‘ Anglicanum patrem,’ but it is 
ANGELI, Andrea d’ (6. Padua, Nov. 9, ! doubtful whether this refers to the same 
1868), studied at the local conservatture and jxjrson. One song of his is in Codex 92 of the 
university and took his Ph. D. degree by an Trient Cathedral Archives (now in the Hof. 
essay on Greek music. Apart from his ' burg, Vienna ?). In the Trient Codices there 
activity as a teacher of Italian literature at are also some songs signed ‘ Anglicua ’ which 
the college at Calogari, he is a writer on Haberl {Jahrb. 1897, 25) tries to identify with 
musical subjects, and lias composed a successful Lionel (Power). Eitner, however, thinks it 
opera, * L* Innocente,* masses, a JStabat Mater, more likely that it refers to Gervasius as Power 
chamber music, etc. e. v. d. s. is never designated as Anglicus. (5) Robert, 

ANGIOLINI, Gasparo (6. Milan, r. 1740 ?), a singer in the Papal Chapel, 1492. 
a famous choreograph who not only invented E- v. d. s, 

the i>lot3 of his ballet -draimis, but also com- ANGLO-FRENCH Musio Publishing Com- 
posed the music for them, which was of pan y, Ltd., The (Registen^d Office, 95 VVimpole 
considerable merit. Ho was a highly cultured | W.l), was founded in 1916 for the purpose 

artist 08 is shown by his Lettere al signor of supplying the British music teacher with 
N(yverre stujli pantornimi and Rijlessioni snj)ra educational works, both classical and modem, 
r icso de programmi ne' balli pantomim i, as to replace those German publications the supply 
well as by his intiinate friendly relations with of which had be(*n cut off by the war (1914). 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Metastasio. He was In pursuance of this object it has published a 
ballet-master at Yi<^nna and St. Petersburg large number of carefully selected and well- 
(1760), whence he returned to Milan and edited original works by British composers, 
Rome, for which towns he wrote and composed which are eminently adapted to the require- 
a number of ballets. ments of modem educational methods. Coii- 

ANGL EBERT, Jean Hen HI d’ (6. 1635), was trol of this company was acquired by the 
a pupil of Cham bon nitres. He became organist Oxford University Press in 1925. 
to the Duke of Orleans in 1661, and in 1664, ANGR18ANI, Carlo (6. Reggio, c. 1760), a 
chamber musician to Louis XIV. as harpsi- j bass singer. After singing at several theatres 
chordist and spinet- player. His ‘ Piecevs de i in Italy, he ap})eared at \'ienna, where, in 1798 
clavessin avoc la manicre de les jouer ; diverses 1 Rn<l 1799, be published two collections of 
chaconnes, ouvertures et aiitros airs de M. de ! ‘ Notturni ’ for 3 voices. In 1817 he sang at 
Lully, mis sur cet instrument . . (1689). in the King’s Theatre, London, with Fodor, Pasta, 

which a tendency to enlarge the form of tlie Caraporese, Bogrez, Naldi and Ambrogetti. 
suite is noticeable, are a testimony to the J* M. 

importance of dramatic music in contemporary ANIMATO, or CON ANIMA (Ital.), ‘with 
taste. Besides original compositions, there are spirit,’ a direction for performance seldom found 


in this book overture's, favourite dances, etc., I in the works of the older masters, who usually 


taken out of Lully’s operas, popular melodies, employed ‘ Con spirito ’ or ‘ Spiritoso.’ The 
‘ vaudevilles,’ arranged for the harpsii^hord ; of the expression does not necessarily imply 

also organ fugues. One of the pieces, ‘ Les Folies a (juickening of the time, though modern cora- 
d’Eapagne,’ with 22 variations, was treated posers frequently use it in that sense. 


afterwards by Corelli (op. 5). The book is also 
valuable os containing a good table of the 
agremeiUs use<l at the time. It is reprinted in 
vol. xix. of the ‘ Tr6sor dos pianistes.’ 

M. L. p. 

A set of 5 fugues on variants of a common 
subject has l>oen reprinted by Guilmant in No. 
25 of his * Ecole classique dc I’orgue.’ The book 
contains also a ‘ Quatuor sur la Kyrio k trois 
sujets tires du plainchant,’ the chief interest of 
which lies in tlio fact that each of the 4 parts is j 
played on a separate keyboard (3 manuals and 
pedals), thus showing that the device known as 
* thumbing ’ w'as j)ractised at a very early date 
in France, though it appears to have been 
unknown in any contemporary school of organ 
music. H. o. 

Bihl. — A.TiMM,lj«tCUnmcint)H0*, 1924; Victor Capoio.; FM$, 

ANGLIA, (1) Gervasius de (c. 1450), an 


ANIMUCCJ A. the name of two Italian church 
composers reputed to have been brothers. 
Pitoni doubted the relationship, but the con- 
temporary evidence of Poccianti, who speaks 
of Paolo as ‘ Animuccia, laudatissirni Joannis 
frater,’ may be accepted. 

(1) Giovanni {b. Florence, c. 1500; d. Rome, 
Mar. 1571) was the more eminent of the two. 

I He studied music under Claude Goudimel, and 
in 1555 was made maestro at the Vatican, re- 
taining that post until his death. The date of 
his death has been questioned, but it is proved 
by two entries in the Vatican Archives, one of 
his death in Mar. 1571, and the other of the 
election of Palestrina in his place in April 
following. More than one passage in the 
dedications of his published pieces shows 
that he was touched by the same religious spirit 
of responsibility which filled the soul of Pales- 


English musician. Four songs of his are in j trina; and the friendship of Saint Filippo Neri^ 
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vrhich they both shared, is alone an indication 
of that similarity. The saint’s admiration of 
Aniinnccia may be gauged by his ecstatic de- 
claration that he had seen the soul of his friend 
fly upwards towards heaven. 

Animuccia composed the famous * Laudi/ 
which were sung at the Oratorio of S. Filip|>o 
after the conclusion of the regular office, and 
out of the dramatic tone and tendency of which 
the * Oratorio * is said to have l)oen developed. 

Some of the ‘ Laudi ’ were published in 1503 
(Dorico), 1570 (Blado) ; a first book of raassovs 
appeared in 1507, a Magnificat in 15(>8, an(i 
madrigals in 1547, 1551 , 1 554 and 1505. Martini 
inserted two of his Agnus in his ‘ Escmplare ’ 
— also reprinted by ('boron, Prinvipes^ vol. v. 
Two movements from the 4-])art Mass, ‘ 0)n- 
ditor alme siderum,’ part of a Magnificat, and 
a madrigal in 6 ])art6, are in tho first volume of 
Torchi’s ‘ L* arte musicale in Italia.* But the 
bulk of his compositions is })robably in MS. ; 
many are in the library of the Sistino Chapel. 

Of the rapidity ^vith which he wrote some 
proof is afforded by an extract (| noted both by 
Baini and Fctis from the Vatican An^hivas. It 
is an order to the paymaster of the Chapter to 
pay Animuccia 25 scudi for 14 hymns, 4 
motetti, and 3 masses, all of which are shown in 
the order itself to have l)een composed in less 
than five months. 

(2) Paolo {d. Rome, 1503^) was made maestro 
at the Lateran on the removal of Ruhino to the 
Vatican in 15i>(), and held the post till 1552, 
when he was succeeded by Lu])acchini. Pitoni 
insists that he remained at tho J.ateran from 
1550-55 ; but the ‘ Lihri C'enauali ’ are against 
him. Baini, however, hints that it Ls possible 
that ho may have occupied the post a second 
time temporarily in 1555, just before the elec- 
tion of Palestrina, and that this may have 
misled! Pitoni, He left hut little jjrrinted music 
behind him. Madrigals of his appear in many 
of the miscellaneous collections published be- 
tween 1561 and Kill. (See Dr. Emil Vogel’s 
Bibl. weltl. Vocal mus. Italims,) There is a 
motet of his in a (yolloction of Motetti published 
at Venice in 15()8 ; and Bari’e of Milan pub- 
lished 3 of his madrigals in a miscellaneous 
V^olume in 1558. E. h. p. 
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ANJOS, Fr. Diniz DOS (b, Lisbon ; 
d. Belem, Jan. 19, 1709), a Portuguese harpist 
and player on the viola da gamba, who entered 
Ihe monastery of Belem in 1650. His com- 
positions, including psalms, res])onsoria, masses 
and motets, are said to be praserved at Belem. 


J. B. T. 


ANNA, Francis (end of 16th and early 16tb 
cent.). In the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 8th boc^k 
of FroUole (Petrucci, 1504-^), he calls him- 
self * Franciscus Venetus organista,’ and on 
the title-page of another liook of songs for 
voice and Jute, containing also 20 Ricercari 
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(‘Tenoriet contrabassi intabulati’) (Petrucci, 
1509), be appears as ‘ Franciscus Bossinensis,* 
which Eitner translates as ‘ from Bosnia.’ A 
lanientatio a 4 v. apf>ear8 in Petrucci’s bookf 
‘ Lamentationurn Jeromiae prophoto liber 
primus.’ Fotis maintains that tho real name 
of this interesting composer is Anna, but givoe 
no authority. e. v. d. 8. 

ANNA lioLENA, opera by Donizetti; lib- 
retto by Romani ; produced Milan, Deo. 20, 
1830, Paris, July 8, 1831, and in London. 

A N N 1 B A L E, called Annibale Pado* 
VANO {b. Padua, c. 1527 ; d. circa 1000), ^ 
famous contrapuntist of the 10th century# 
From 1552 00 he was organist of ISt. Mark’s, 
Venice, and after tho latter year ho became 
Kapellmeister to the Austrian Archduke ("arl 
at Cratz. He was still in that position in 1573. 
A book .of vocal ‘ ricercari ’ (4 parts) was pub- 
lished in Venice, 1556, a volume of madrigals 
(5 parts) in 1504 by (Jardano, a book of motote 
(5 and 6 parts) in 1507, a volume of masses in 
5 parte in 1573, and ‘ Toccate e ricercari’ for 
organ in 1004. Madrigals by him a[)peBr in 
many of the miscollanoous collections (set? 
V'^ogol, Bibl, v>eltl. Vocahnus. ItaLlcns)^ and 
motets by him in MS. collections are mentioned 
in Q,-L. 

ANNIBALI, Domknjc’o (/;. circa 1705; 
d. 1779), an Italian sopranist who studied at 
Rome, sang at Venice, 1720, and went to 
Dresd(m, 1729. lie remained at tlio court of 
Saxony until 1704, was engaged by Handel for 
his o[)era in London in the autumn of 1730, and 
made his debut in ‘ Arminio.’ Ho appimrod 
next in ‘ Poro,’ introducing three songs, not by 
Handel, which probably ho had brought with 
liim from Italy to display his jmrticular powers 
— an example fre(juently followed since his day. 
He performed in tho cantata * Le<!ilia, volgi,’ 
and sang the additional song, ‘ 8ei del ciol,’ 
interpolated by Handel between tho first and 
second acts of ‘ Alexander’s Feast ‘ In 1737 
he performed tho part of Justin in tho same 
master’s o})era of that name, and that of 
Demetrio in his ‘ Ikjrenice.’ J. M. 

ANNUNCJAr;A0, Fi(. Gabriel da (b. Dvar, 
1081 ; d. Lisbon, 1747), a Portuguese ^composer 
and member of the Franciscan order, whhffi he 
entered in 1700. He held the j)ost of Vigario 
do Coro in monasteries at O^imbra, Oporto and 
Lisbon. His compositions, all of which were 
for the Church, were destroyed in the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1756: a manual of plain-song, 
‘ Arte de cantochao,’ was printed at Lisbon in 
1735. J. B. T 

ANNUNCIA^’AO, Philippo db, a Portu- 
guese organist and monk in the monastery of 
Santa Cruz, CV)inibra In 1764 he published 
a set of ‘ Acf>m}>anhament<>s j>ara orgaD de 
Hyninos, Missas. . . .’ J. B. T, 

ANNUNZIO, Gabriele d’ (b. Pescara, 
1804), famous Italian poet. D’Annunzio clalqai 
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mention here as general editor of the Raccolia | 
(idle rnusiche italiane, a colJccticm of ancient 
axid modern musical works published in Milan 
< by the Istituto Editoriale Italiano. Interest in 
old and forg(jtten masterpic^ces was stimulated 
in Italy by the description of Benedetto 
Marcello’s ’ Arianna ’ in If Annunzio’s ‘ 11 
Kuoe.o,’ and pnjbably the impulse which 
brought about the {)ublication of the Raccolia 
delle muffiche came from the glowing prose 
of the novel. Acting as co - editors with 
!>’ Annunzio are G. F. Malipiero, Carlo Perm- 
ello, Ildcbrando Pizzetti, F. Balilla Pratella, 
and others, who deal with the technical aspects 
of the work. 

It should also bo mentioned that during the 
f>oet’s occupation of Fiumo he drew up a con- 
stitution (Aug. 27, 1920), in which music was 
defined as ‘ a Religious and Social Institution 
of the Hegency of ('amaro,’ and provision was 
made for the establishment of choral and instru- 
mental bodies f ubsidised by the State in all the 
communes of the Regency. It was D’Annunzio’s 
intention to build in Fiume an arena capable 
of holding at least ten thousand specUitors, with 
a wide pit for orchestra and chorus. There 
were to be lu'ld ‘ (choral and orchestral celebra- 
tions ’ to which the people would be admitted 
without payment, F. n. 

AN8ANI, Giovanni {b, Rome about middle 
of I8th (‘ont.), w'as one of the best lonors of 
Italy. In 1770 he was singing at Goponhagen. 
About 1780 he came to bondon, wliere he at 
once took the first pla(^e ; but, l)eing of a 
quarrelsome tomp<>r, ho threw up his engage- 
ment on account of squabbloii w ith Roncaglia. 
Ho returned the next year with his wife, 
Maccherini, w ho did not succeed. He sang at 
Florence in 1784, at Borne the autumn of the 
same year, and elsewhere in Italy ; and finally 
retired to Naples at the age of TiO, whore he 
devoted himself to teaching singing. He was 
still alive in 1815. He w as a sjririted actor, and 
had a full, finely toned and commanding voice. 
I>r. Burney says it was one of the sweetest yet 
most yroworful tenors he over heard ; to which, 
according br Gervasoni, ho added a very rare 
truth of intonation, groat powder of expression, 
and the most perfect method, both of producing 
the voice and of vocalisation. 

Ansani wa.s known also as a composer of 
duets and trios for soprano and bass, with a 
basso continue. Gerber reports that an opera 
of his composition, called ‘ La Vendetta di 
Minos,’ was performed at Florence in 1791. 

j. M. 

ANSELMT, GirsEPPE (ft. Catania, Sicily, 
Nov. 10, 1876), operatic tenor and composer. 
His early studies included the violin and com- 
position, and w hen a boy of 14 he appeared in 
public as a violii\ist in Tunis and at a court 
concert in Athens. At the age of 18 he began 
cultivating his voice, and in 1896 made a suc- 


cessful debut in opera at Athens as Tuxiddu in 
‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ Engagements followed 
at Cairo, Alexandria, Genoa, and eventually the 
San Carlo, Naples. In May 1901 he appeared 
at Covent Garden for the first time in 
* Rigoletto,’ displaying a voice of pleasing 
quality and considerable power, besides an 
intelligent dramatic style. He again sang here 
at the seasons of 1904 and 1909, making a 
very successful appearance during the latter 
as Mario Cavaradossi in ‘ La Tosca.’ As a 
composer of some merit he gained notice by 
writing a ‘ Poema Sinfonico ’ for orchestra, 
and sevt'ral piano pieces and songs. 

Biul. — Nortiicott, Covent Garden and the Jtowal Opera. 

H. K. 

AN8ERMET, Ernest (ft. Vevey, Nov. 11, 
1882), orchestral conductor, studied at Laus- 
anne University and was for some years pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the colleger there. 

Musically he studic‘d first with Denereaz at 
Lausanne, and later counterpoint with Otto 
Barblan and composition with Ernest Bloch 
Geneva. Having chosen the career of a con- 
ductor, he worked with Francesco do Lacerda, 
of the Schula (Jantorura, and afterw'ards had the 
advice qf Nikisch and VVeingartner. In 1914 
he took charge of the Casino concerts at Mon- 
treux, which Lactrda had directed before him, 
and in 1915 he succeeded Stavenhagen at 
Geneva. He founded in 1918 the Orchestro de 
la Suisse romande, whi(!h has given several 
series of concerts at (ieneva, Lausanne, Neu- 
chatel, etc., remarkable for the enterprising 
character of the ))r()grammeH. From 1915 on 
wards Ansermet was intermittently engaged 
with the Diaghilev Ballet w'hich he has accom- 
panied to North and South America, Spain, 
Italy and England, directing the first perform- 
ances of many of its most important produc- 
tions in Paris and London. His name is closely 
associated with the works of Stravinsky, of 
whicli ho has given noteworthy performances, 
both with and without the ballet, and to which 
he devoted a special concert in London, 1920, 
w'hich was the first introduction to the com- 
poser's later manner. In recent years he haf 
conducted concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society in Loudon, and also at Liverpool. Hie 
ta.stes are catholic and his repertory unusually 
varied, but circumstances have given special 
prominence to the scrupulous clarity of his 
readings of the most complicated modern 
scores. E. E. 

ANSORGE, Konrad (ft. Buchwald, near 
Liebau, Silesia, Oct. 15, 1862), studied at 
Leipzig Conservatoire, 1880-82, and under 
Liszt, 1885-8(). After touring in America he 
returneil to Weimar in 1893. In 1895 he went 
to Berlin and taught the piano at the Klind- 
worth-Seharwenka Conservatoire from 1898 
to 1903. He takes a high rank among modern 
pianists. He eoinpostd a Requiem for mala 
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chorui and orchestra, several orchestral pieces, 
string sextet, 2 string quartets, 3 sonatas and 
solos for PF., and songs. 

ANSSEAU, Fernand (6. Roussu-Boia, near 
Mons, 1890), Belgian tenor. Ansseau, who since 
the war has taken a high place among stage 
tenors, was a pupil of Professor Demest at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. His success at the 
Theatre do la Monnaie led to his engagement at 
Covent Garden in 1919. In I^ondon he mad© 
his mark at once : indeed few tenors of the 
French type have won such warm praise from 
London critics. At the Op<!^ra-Comiqu© in 
Paris Ansseau w'as associated with a very inter- 
esting experiment, singing ‘ Orfeo * as originally 
laid out by Gluck for the tenor voice. In the 
winter of 1923-24 he was one of the chief tenors 
at the Chicago Opera House. s. H. p. 

ANSWER. An answer in music is, in strict 
counterpoint, the repetition by one part or 
instrument of a theme proposed by another. 
In the following chorus from Handel’s ‘ Utrecht 
Jubilate ’ 



a and c are the theme, and b and d the successive 
answers. (See Fugue.) 


The word is used in looser parlance to denote 
such replies of one portion of a phrase to 
another, or one instrument to another, as occur 
in the second subject of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Sinfonia eroica * ; 



o. 


ANTEGNATI of Brescia. This family was 
amongst the earliest famous organ- builders in 
Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries. At the 
latter period they had already built more than 
400 instruments. 

One of the family, Costanzo (6. Brescia, 
1557 ; d, there, 1620), composed two books of 
ma.sses, psalms and madrigals; three ‘ ricercari * 
for organ are contained in vol. iii. of ‘ L’ arte 
musicale in Italia.’ v. de p., with addns. 

ANTHEM, derived from old English arUefn^ 
early Romanic aviefenxi and the Greek anti- 
phona (see Antiphon), is the term applied in 
modem usage to a piece of concerted vocal 
music sung in the Offices of the Anglican and 
kindred Churches to words which do not belong 
to the prescribed Liturgy. The position of the 
anthem is similar to that of the Motet (g.v.) in 
the Latin Church ; authorised though not 
liturgical. The term, in slightly differing 


forms, was in common use in England long 
before the Reformation. The New Knglish 
Dictionary cites an example of its use by Bede 
in the year 1000, and fiirthor instances are given 
of antefnes or antempties in 1230, and a passage 
is quoted from Myrr, Our Lady, ‘After the 
Hympne cometh Antempnes and Psalmes.’ 
In all these cases the term seems to refer to the 
Antiphon. Chaucer, however, in the Prioress, 
used the t©rm in the more modem sense, ‘ bad 
mo for to sing tliis antym,’ and Holinshed 
wrote in 1577, ‘ In the moanetime did the quier 
sing y® antheino b(‘ginning IJ nxerunt reges.' 
Here the term is synonymous with nioU^t. In 
more recent times the word has IxMjn used 
loosely by poets as denoting song ; thus in 
Keats’s Nightingale, ‘Thy plaintive anthem 
fades past the near meadows over the near 
streams ’ ; and a national ‘ anthem * means 
no more than a national ‘song.’ 

As a musical form the anthem of to-day is 
exclusively English, and it is this feature more 
than anything else which marks the special 
charaoUir of the English Cathedral Services. 
It had its origin in the motet, but ever since 
the Reformation it has been dovelo|X5d on en- 
tirely independent lines, nor is it to found in 
any of the Reformed Churches on the Continent. 
The anthem with English words came into use 
in the early stages of the Ht^formation move- 
ment, and iMjforo the appearance of the Prayer 
Books of Edward VI. (1549 and 1552), although 
in neither of these nor in that of Elizabeth 
(1559) was definite^ provision made for it. But 
the injunctions of Elizabeth provided for the 
singing c)f ‘ a hymn or such like song in 
churches,’ thus regularising existing practice. 
The place of the anthem was at the conclusion 
of morning and evening prayer. In 1662, when 
the Static prayers won) added to the Prayer Book 
the rubric ‘In quints and places where they 
sing, here followeth the anthem * was inserted. 
Writing in 1663, Clifford (q.v.) says that it 
was customary to sing four anthems on a 
Sunday in fully appointed choirs, that is two 
in the morning and two in the evening, the 
second in each case being after the sermon. 
Pepys notes: ‘The sermon done,* a good 
anthem followed.’ 

One of the most cogent claims of the early 
reformers was that a ‘ tongue understanded of 
the people * should replace the Latin of the old 
Liturgy. Evidence of the popularity of this 
movement in connexion wdth the music is pro- 
vided by a set of manuscript partbooks in the 
I Bodleian Library dating at least as early as 
1650 ; in these books there are about a hundred 
anthems set to English words taken from the 
first Prayer Book and from the earlier Primers ; 
this remarkable set of partbooks also contains 
several complete settings of the Mass in Eng- 
lish, and a number of English settings of the 
canticles for morning and evening prayer. As 
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regards these anthems a few were adapted from 
Latin motets, but a large propi^rtion were newly 
composed. The activity of the composers in 
providing music for the new English services 
as soon as they wen^ established is thus made 
evident. And throughout the st^cond half of the 
16th century the output of church music written 
to English words was immense, as the surviving 
partbooks recently examined and tabulated by 
the music committee of the Came^e edition of 
‘ Tudor Church Music ’ clearly prove.. Many of 
these composers, notably Byrd, also continued 
throughout the century to write motets and 
masses for the Latin Liturgy, and in certain 
instant^es alternative English and Latin words 
arc found U) the same musical setting ; most of 
those are known to have l>r*en prodiK^ed in both 
versions in the lifetime of th<^ eomposers, and 
they would seem to have had the sanction of 
the composers, even supijosing that the task of 
adapting the altt?rnative words was not always 
their own. 

'Fhe English anthem, as already staked, was 
developtid from the motet, and for H(jme time it 
differ<‘dfrom it only in the language of the words. 
But in the latter part of the 1 6th century, when 
the bluglish composers were so freely exploiting 
new forms and methods in scH'ular as wt^ll as 
sa(;red musie, the first marked differences l)e- 
tween the Latin mot<'t and the English anthem 
were beginning to declare thomsf'lves. Byrd 
was undoubte(lly one of tin; first composers to j 
introduce short passages for solo vtjice with an j 
incli'jxmdent organ accompaniment, r.g. in his 
* 0 Jjord, rebuke me not,’ and the psalm, 
‘Teach me, 0 liord.’ tfis st'cond Service is 
th<^ earli('st- known example of similar writing in 
that particular branch of ehurtih music. In 
Byrtl’s ‘Rave mtix'y u])on me,’ in his IGll 
8t‘t, he usixl viols to a<icoinpany the solo pass- 
ages. The introduetion of the solo into the 
anthem had its eounkrpai’t in the development 
of the art-song, of which Byrd, too, was one of 
the earlier pioneers. A notable advance in the 
use of the solo voice with organ accompaniment 
is to be seen in the work of Orlando Gibbons, 
who although he died but two years after Byrd, 
yet represents a new generation as regards 
musical form and style. Gibbons’s ‘ This is 
the record of John,’ shows a very marked 
advance upon the same lines, and many of his 
anthems contain solo passages w'ith accompani- 
ment either for organ or for strings. This type 
of anthem came to be known as the ‘ verse 
anthem.’ But Gibbons also worke<l upon the 
old motet form or ‘ full anthem,* as, for 
instance, in his ‘ Lift up your heads,* 
‘Hosanna,’ and ‘O clap your hands,* each of 
which is in the highest rank of this class. 

The next stage in development of the English 
anthem was readied in the Restoration period ; 
two great namc^s stand out prominently in j 
reference to it, namely, Blow and Purcell. The 


more important anthems of these composers 
were of much greater length than those of 
earlier days, consisting of .several movements 
on the lines of short cantatas, interspersing 
with choral numlxus important arias, duets and 
quartets for solo voices. A special feature of 
the anthems of Purcell, in particular, are the 
interludes for string orchestra. Most of these 
were written expressly for the Chapel Royal, 
when.* a band was available for performance. 
These same anthems were jxjrformed in the 
cathedrals and collegiate churches but the 
orchestral passages were usually curtailed as 
lx‘iiig unsuitable to the organ, which took the 
place of the strings ; and many fine anthems of 
Purcell have Ix'on entin'Iy neglected since his 
time for the same reason. This particular 
characteristic of the Restoration anthem.s is 
directly traceable to the influence of Lully and 
the French school of his day. Anthems written 
by Jenniiah ('lark and Croft for special 
occasions of thanksgiving for naval and mili- 
tary victories have on*hestral accompaniment, 
but since tlien the chun^h composers hav^e con- 
fined themselves almost entirely to the use of 
the organ, and instmmental interludes of any 
importance am vt‘ry ramly to lie found in 
cathedral antlicnis after the middle of the I8th 
century. Except in this detail the general design 
of the anthem has changixl but little since 
Purcell’s day. A notable convention which 
characterist's a large* proportion of the Restora- 
tion anthems was the short Hallelujah chorus 
with which many of them conclude ; this 
feature but rarely adds interest to the works as 
a whole. The organ af conifianiments to the 
solos both in Purcell’s day and throughout a 
largo part of the 18th century were coniinonly 
indicated by no more than a thorough-bass 
very irregularly figured. Handers antliems, 
both those written for the Duke of Chandos 
and for the coronation of George II. (see 
Handel), may Ik^ mgarded as a development 
of the Purcell model, but one which carried 
the form outside the limits of utility for the 
daily cathedral service. 

The anthems of Greene and Boyce in the 18th 
century follow the model of Purcell in a general 
way except for the omission of instrumental 
interludes. The custom of concluding with a 
chorus in fugal form was beginning to come into 
vogue in their day ; this device was no doubt 
borrowed from oratorio, where it was a stereo- 
typed convention. It continued to be popular 
with many church musicians, such as Goss 
and Elvey, until nearly the close of the I9th 
century. 

The outstanding figure among English church 
musicians in the 19th century was S. S. Wesley. 
He inherited his gifts from his father, whose 
anthems were mostly framed on the model of 
the motet. But the younger Wesley put fresh 
life into the English anthem at a time when it 
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had become very mechanical and conventional. 
The use of recitative, as in ‘ Ascribe unto the 
Lord/ and * Blessed be the God and Father,’ 
is a characteristic feature of many of Wesley's 
anthems. And it was Wcsloy who first Ix'gan 
to write independent organ accompaniments 
for his choruses, whereas before his time these 
had been almost exclusively a du^ili cation of 
the voice parts. It was left to his pupils and 
successors to work out this idea, and in this 
connexion Garrett holds a somewhat important 
position in the history of the anthem even 
though his work is not of first-rate merit. 

In the 20th century church music is naturally 
btung influenced by that spirit of novelty which 
is so pronounced in the realm of secular music. 
The time has not yet arrived in wliich it is 
possible to discuss the merits of the anthems 
that are Ixnng written to-day ; yet mention 
may bo made of the work of Stanford and 
Harwood, for these two, each in his own 
way, added somc^thing to the anthem as it 
left Wesley’s hands and recovered for it a 
dignity which was in danger of being lost 
under the sentimental and emotional influence 
of Spohr and Gounod in the hands of their 
English imitators. Each of them approached 
their task from his own standpoint, Stan- 
ford with an orchestral outlook and Harwood 
as an organist; but both did much to weld 
together the component parts of an anthem, 
not only as regards its separate sections or 
movements, which in the work of Purcell, 
Boyce, and S. S. Wesley alike are apt to be 
somewhat disjointed, but also in the matter of 
workmanship, recognising that the organ as 
well as the voices have something positive to 
contribute to the work as a whole. Stanford’s 
‘ The Lord is my shepherd,’ and Harwood’s ‘ O 
how glorious is the kingdom,’ will serve to 
illustrate these j^oints. 

The conditions of the daily cathedral services 
have called for a continuous supply of short 
anthems as well as more elaborate ones ; and in 
modem times the needs of parish churches, in 
which the anthem has come largely into use as 
one of the results of the Oxford movement, have 
much increased the demand for short anthems ; 
so that to-day, as well as throughout the history 
of the English anthem, numbers of such works 
are being produced which differ in design little, 
if at all, from the simpler models of the 
Elizabethans. 

The custom which came into vogue in the 19th 
century of introducing into the service excerpts 
from oratorios, cantatas, masses, etc., in place 
of the anthem proper has tended to destroy 
the conception of the anthem as a distinct 
musical form. 

The earliest printed collection of anthems 
was that of Barnard in 1641 ; this was followed 
more than a century later by Boyce’s cathedral 
music (see Boyce). Notable publications of 
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the collected anthems of individual composers 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were Tomkins’s 
Mu.nca Deo sacra in 1668, Croft’s Muska sacra 
in 1724, Greene’s Anthems in 1743, and Boyce’s 
Anthems in 1780 and 1790. E. ii. f. 

ANTICIPATION is said to occur when one 
part moves to a note of the coming harmony 
before the accent on which the new harmony 
arrives. It is a device prevalent in the vocal 
cadences of 18th-century music. For an 
example see the air, ‘ He shall feed His flock ’ in 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ (See Hakmony.) 

ANTIENT CONCERTS SOCIETY, see 
Dublin. 

ANTIGONE of Sophocles. Mendelssohn in 
Sept. 1841 composed music — Introduction and 
seven numbers (op. 65)— to Donner’s version, 
forming the first part of a trilogy, the others 
being ‘ Oedipus at Colonos * and ‘ Oedipus 
tyrannus ’ (see Oedipus). ‘ Antigone ’ was 
produced at New Palace, Potsdam, Oct. 28, 
1841 ; Berlin Opera, Nov. 6 ; and Covent 
Garden, Jan. 2, 1845. 

ANTINORI, Luigi (6. Bologna, c. 1697), was 
a tenor singer gifted with a voice of pure and 
penetrating quality, and having acquired an 
excellent method of using it. He cam© to 
London in 1725 and sang in ‘ Elisa,* an anony- 
mous opera ; and in ‘ Elpidia,’ by Vinci 
and others, a pasticcio given by Handel, in 
which Antinori took the place of Borosini, 
who sang in it at first. In the season of 
1726 he appeared in Handel’s ‘ Soipio * and 
‘ Alessandro.’ J. M. 

ANTIPHON. The earliest kind of Psalmody 
was that called ‘ rosponsorial,* in which the 
psalm was sung by a solo voice with a congrega- 
tional refrain at intervals (see Responsorial 
Pjsalmody). But there grew up alongside with 
it in the East at an early date the rival system 
of ‘ antiphonal ’ psalmody, in which the singing 
was done by two alternating choirs, and the 
refrain, instead of being a mere brief tag, was 
a definite melody. This method is said to have 
been begun in Antioch in the 2nd century by St. 
Ignatius after seeing a vision of angels engaged 
in antiphonal singing (Socrates, H.E. vi. 8), but 
it is more probable that it began in middle 
of the 4th century there, and spit^ad very rapidly 
through both East and West (Theodorot, H.E, 
ii. 19). To the latter it came under the influ- 
ence of the great St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
The word ‘ antiphon ’ had already before this 
come to be used for a refrain in psalmody, and ‘ 
now these two usages coalesced : thus the anti- 
phonal psalmody came to denote the singing of 
psalms by two choirs alternately, and properly 
speaking, by male voices alternating with 
women’s or boys* voices, in such a way that an 
antiphon melody introduced the psalm and was 
also repeated as a refrain after each verse. 

In the course of time changes were made : 
for the sake of brevity either the repetition of 

9 
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tho refrain was cut down, or the psalm itself 
was shortened. In the Liturgy the psalm of the 
Introit-antiphon was ultimately reduced to one 
verse, while at the Communion the psalm dls<* 
appeared altogether, leaving only the antiphon. 
In tho Divine Service the psalms as a rule re* 
mained intact, being of the essence of the Ser- 
vice and not incidental, as at Mass ; but the 
antiphon came to be sung only at the beginning 
and at tho end of the psalm, and beyond this 
too, the singing of it at tho opening was in most 
cases restricted to tho first two or three words. 
Thus in the later mediaaval and in modem 
Service-books the antiphonal psalmody is found 
in use at various stages of decay, and it is, as 
a rule, only in processions or where psalms are 
sung during the performance of a somewhat 
protracted ceremony, such as the distribution 
of candles or ashes, that it survives in its full 
form. 

The use of the term antiphon has gone out 
in connection with the rt^gular music of the 
Mass, though the Introit and the Communion, 
and in a sense the’ Offertory too, are antiphons. 
It is now specially connected with tho psalmody 
of the Breviary offices, which, as the rosponsorial 
psalmody which was formerly there was cut 
down into mere brief Hesponds {q.v.), became 
almost entirely antiphonal. 

There is an intimate and necessary connec- 
tion between the antiphon and the psalm -tone ; 
naturally they must belong to the same mode, 
and therofoni the mode of tlio antiphon-melody 
determines tho tone to which the psalm is to be 
sung ; moreover, since the antiphon is a refrain, 
it is essential that there should be a correspond- 
ence between its opening and tho ending of the 
tone ; it was the work of the Tonals, which were 
ffrst drawn up at the time of the great musical 
reforms of the 8th and 9th centuries, to lay down 
methodical rules to secure this correspondence ; 
to group the antiphons by their modes, then to 
group the antiphons of each mode according to 
their openings, and then to secure that they 
should be allied with the right tone and with a 
suitable ending. One instance may be quoted 
to show the way in which the tone ending was 
made fo correspond with the opening of the anti- 
phon. In the fourth mode the normal ending 
of the tone is thus : 



but in the case of antiphons which begin on the 
low C such as 


In-....: -[ 

ri — n 






Cuta Tt • d«ii« nudum Quls ex to • bis 


the ending is modified so as to lead down to the 
low note of the antiphon thus : 


I 


ji 








The antiphons are, as may have been already 
gathered, not all independent melodies, but ia 
many cases a whole group was formed upon thv 
same melody, which was modified, in the palmy 
days, with consummate skill, so as to be exactly 
suited to each text with which it was allied. Th% 
following instances will show one of the com- 
monest of these themes, a transposed melody of 
the fourth mode, and some of the modifications 
which it undergoes in the course of being adapted 
to various texts. 



Phrase (a) admits both of expansion and 
compression ; the type given above is, however, 
a very full form, and the phrase is not often ex- 
panded much Ujyoud those limits, though it is 
permissible to repeat the note C in the middle 
of the phrase oftener if necessary, e.g, for the 
words ‘ Crastina die delebitur.* 

The shortening of tho phrase is done in 
various ways ; j^irhaps tho commonest full 
form of phrase (a) is this : 

Qu« • rl • dom 'in • um. 

A auio • mo M • loi. 


If further compression is needed, the opening 
notes are loft out ; and this is also done for the 
sake of accent, since it is essential that the C 
in the middle of the phrase should begin with 
an accented syllable. Consequently a number 
of forms begin with tho G, because the first 
strong accent is on the third syllable of the 
words, thus : 


cut plu - tl • ft 
Com*man-de-uiu» uoa - mti ip - •<>• 

Bo-oe do-mln-os nos - ter 



Ex • pec • ts • ter 



Tftl tree 


Nor does the possibility of compression end 
here, for others begin, in rarer cases, on the A, 
or even on the C itself ; in these cases naturally 
the compression is dictated to a considerable 
extent by the requirements of the words for the 
second phrase : 



Xz quo Ifts • tft Mi if • mk 

Ad is l>o • mt • ns O bm 
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These openings are connected with the end- 
«jig8 of the tone. So that the antiphons which 
begin with the C have the fourth ending ; those 
which begin with G the fifth, those which begin 
with A the ninth ; and those which begin on 
the second C the eighth. 


IV. 4. IV. 5. 



I s ^ S * . ^ l! 





IV. 8. 

IV. 9. 

is t s 3 ■ 

S s m _ m ^ ^ 

i * 





The second phrase offers much difficulty. 
The melody is treated with great freedom, 
the accents are freely altered, and the notes 
grouped together ; if necessary a passing note 
is inserted. 



Do > mi- XL* -tor* em t«r • ro. 
SuA-tln • «D - ti • bua ta. 

Pro • pha-to tnag-nus. 

Non • - ver • tl. 

Ex • ol • U po • tan • ci • nm. 

Ut ae • da • at oum prin-el • pf - btu. 
da - lean - da • bnt da ca • lo. 

• Hi • fl • can<tl • n tu • n. 

Mag*n* Mt ft • doi ttt • • ft. 


These show the normal modifications ; others 
are rarer, such as the following : 



aua-oi • Ut inor-tu - os at ▼! - vi • fl • oat. 

In the third phrase there are two main cases 
to be considered : (i.) when the caesura comes 
between G and F; and (ii.) when it comes 
a note earlier, t.e. between A and G. Also 
in the second half there are two alternative 
endings. 

This is the first case : 



In om • ni -bill can- ti -boa M-lu.tn*re ta«am. 
Qui-« fo-da-ramt fo'To-am nn • i • moma-o. 


Va-ni at ar • 1 • pa ma 



This is the second case : 



Et ip • aa ra • no • - bit 

Cul-uii non aum dig - noa CAl>oa • a • man 'U Bot»va«ra 


Da pa - tra- da • aar • U 



Utpro-pbe*t« tu - 1 



r . . E, . ^ r? 

y ■ ^ -r-- ^ ^ 

Z26 


t—JB r- — l*-li 






hla • m . aa • lam A1 . la « la • ja 

ad mon-tam fl • 11 • a Bj * on. 

fl • da - laM in • va • ni • an • iur. 


Facsimiles of mediseval antiphonals will bo 
found in the publications of Solesmes and 
of the Plain-song and Mkdi.«val Music 
Society (g.v,). 

There are a considerable number of cases 
where the opening notes of this phrase are a 
descending scale, caused by putting the C before 
the B, thus : 



Et vl-de-bit a - um om-nli ca • ro 


A • pud ta fa • cl • o I>a>; • oha 

Bt ve - d\ 

Nl • tl da • au • par 

^ (i) Oi) 

Bt lal • ra • bit noa 
ad aal 'Tan-dum noa 

U • bl da>tamfu*lB • aat 

The last instance gives an unusual ending, 
but one which is worth notice. The following 
also is noticeable as a useful expansion of the 
ending : 



in ma-di-o a • or-uu aum di * olt do-mi*nua. 

An analysis such as this throws much light 
on the nature of antiphons and the principles 
of those who made them. See further on the 
classification of antiphons, Gevaort, Melopie 
antique^ and the Introduction to Sarum 
Aniiphonal (facsimiles of the Plain-song and 
Mediaeval Music Society). 

To a certain extent antiphons continued to 
have an existence indcp<mdcnt of psalmody : 
thus the old Roman carUilena comprised a num- 
ber of long processional antiphons, such as the 
well-known ‘ Deprecamur te,’ which was sung 
by St. Augustine and his companions at their 
first coming to England : at a much later date 
a new set of independent antiphons arose, such 
as the * Salve Regina * and the * Alma redemp- 
tons,* written in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
These occasionally came to be inserted into the 
psalmody of the Hours, but their proper place 
was an independent one : arising in the 12th 
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century, they soon became treated as an ap- 
pendage to the Hours, and it became customary 
to sing one of these antiphons of Our Lady at 
the close of Compline. In this position they 
lent themselves readily to harmonisation and 
were constantly sung ‘ in prioksong.’ Thus the 
Latin antiphona (or, as it was called in English, 
the ‘ anthem ’) pasw^d into tho English Prayer 
Book, not in connexion with the psalmody — for 
all such use of antiphons was ruthlesbly cutaway 
— but in tho form of an independent musical com- 
position in parts (see Anthem). w. h. f. 

ANTIPHONAL (Antiphoner). This name 
has in courm^ of time been applied to two of the 
Latin Service-books. Antiphons were in use 
both at Mass and at the Hour services, and 
therefort? it was suitable as a name for tho book 
containing the music for both or either of these 
two. Originally it most often denoted the first, 
and tho ‘Antiphoaale missarum’ was tho regular 
name in tho earlier days at Rome for tho book 
containing the antiplions, and the other nui.sio 
as well, which was sung at Mass. When, how- 
ever, the two chief antiphons of the collection 
ceased to Ixj popularly called antiphons, and 
wore known simply as the Introit (or Office) and 
tho Communion, tho name became an unsuit- 
able one ; it was then transferrt^d to the great 
collection of antiphons requirtxl for tho Breviary 
services, and corresponded to tho Responsoriale, 
which contained tho responds : the book of 
Mass music then was commonly called tho 
‘ Cantatorium.’ Tho Franks, however, called 
this Oraduale, and the whole Music of the Hours 
Antiphonaht and their custom conquered, so 
that all through the later Middle Ages * Anti- 
phonal * is the name for the collection of anti- 
phons, responds, etc., sung at the Hours, and 
‘ Gradual or Grayle ’ tho term for the book of 
Mass music. w. h. f. 

ANT1QUI8, Giovanni d’ (2iid half of 16th 
cent.), director of music in tho church of St. 
Nicholas at Bari in the kingdom of Naples, and 
editor of two collections — ‘ Villanelle alia 
Napolitana, a tre voci, di diversi musici di 
Bari * (two books, Venice, 1574). His own 
contribution consists of 7 madrigals in the first 
book and 6 in the second (see Vogel, Bibl. der 
welU* VoccUmus. lialien^). F^tis mentions a 
similar collection — ‘ II primo libro di canzonette 
a due voci, da diversi autori di Bari * (Venice, 
1684) — of the works of local composers, 17 in 
all, few if any of whom are known elsewhere, 
but no copy is known to exist. The first of the 
two collections is in the Munich Library. 

M. o. c. 

ANTOINE, Ferdinand d* (5. Bonn, middle 
of 18th cent.), was a captain in the army of 
the Elector of Cologne c. 1770. A good 
violinist, he studied composition under Mar- 
purg, Kirnberger and Riei>el. He composed 
6 ‘ Singspiele ’ between 1782 and 1794 ; 
choruses to the tragedy Lanassa, symphonies 


and string quartets. His Singspiele bore some 
resemblance to Benda’s style, and the instru- 
mental music to that of Haydn. B. v. d. s. 

ANTONELLI (Antinello), Abondio di 
Fabric A (6. ? latter part of 1 6th cent. \ 
d. after 1647). From 1608-9 he was maestro 
di cappella of St. John Lateran, Rome ; from 

c. 1614-15 he filled tho same position at the 

cathedral of Benevent ; and after that at St. 
Lorenzo and St. Damaso at Rome, w'here he 
is mentioned by Florido in 1647. He wTote 
masses, motets and various church music, as 
well as madrigals. E. v. d. s. 

ANTONI, Antonio d’ (6. Palermo, June 
25, 1801 ; d. after 1870). Both his father 
and his grandfather were conductors and com- 
posers, and under their tuition Antonio made 
such progress that at the ago of twelve he 
condu(dcd a Mass of his own composition for 
St. Cecilia’s Day. In 1817 ho became director 
of tho Palermo Theatre, where he produced a 
ballet and his first opera. After travelling 
about in Italy, France and England, he met 
Meyerbeer at Trieste, from whom he received 
great encouragement and under whose super- 
vision ho wrote ‘ Arniinia ossia 1’ orfanella di 
Ginevra,’ which met with such success that 
it was believed to be Meyerbeer’s. This w^as 
followed by several other equally sueccssful 
operas in which the famous singers Giuditta 
Grisi, Pisaroni and others a])peared. He 
settled in Trieste, where on Apr. 23, 1851, ho 
founded the Academia Filarmonioa and did 
much to further the musical j)rogress of 
I Trieste. e. v. d. s. 

j ANTONIJ, Pietro degli (6. Bologna, 

I c. 1645 ; d. circa 1720), maestro di cappella at 
various churches of Bologna, president of the 
j Accademie of the Filaschisi (1676), and Filar- 
I monici (1718). He wrote 2 books of masses 
I for t\vt> sopranos with basso continuo, 1 book of 
motets, 1 book of chamber cantatas, 3 oratorios, 
3 operas, organ pieces, church sonatas for violin 
with basso continuo, op. 5, and 2 books of 
gighe, correnti, etc. E. v. d. s. 

ANTONIOTTO, Giorgio (b, Milan, c. 1692 ; 

d. there, c, 1776). He appears to have been in 
London between 1760 and 1770, w'here his 
L’ arte armonica, or a treatise on the composi- 
tion t)f music in 3 books, translated by Johnson, 
appeared in 1760. He composed also 12 
sonatas, the first 5 for violoncello and bass. 

ANTONIUS DE CIVITATE, composer of 
the early 15th century. Several church com- 
positions in the Liceo Museum and the Uni- 
versity Library of Bologna date from 1423. A 
MS. in the Bodl. Lib., which contains secular 
songs, describes him as an Austrian and a 
Dominican friar (ordinia predicatorum). 

ANVIL. Small steel bars struck with a hard 
wooden or metal beater to represent the sounds 
of a blacksmith’s forge have been employed by 
Verdi (‘ H Trovatore ’), Berlioz (* Benvenute 
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CelHni’), Gounod (‘Philemon et l^ueis’), Gold- 
mark {' Queen of JShoba ’) and Wagner Das 
Rheingold ’). 

APELL, JoHANX David von (6. Cassel, Feb. 
23, 1754 ; d. 1833), composer and member of 
the musical academics at Stockholm (Royal), 
Bologna (Philharmonic), and Rome (Arcadian). 
At one time in the service of the Prince of 
Hesse, he devoU*d himself chiefly to composi- 
tion and, in 1780, set scvtTal canzonets of 
Metastasio. His many works (for list see Q.-L. 
and Fetis)^ include 4 operas, many ballets and 
cantatas, 3 symphonies, 3 string quartets, 12 
nocturnes for wind instruments, and some 
church music, including a Mass specially com- 
posed in 1800 for Pope Pius VHI. and for which 
he received the Order of the Golden Spur. 

In 1806 he ])ublished an account of the 
musicians of Cassol from the 16th century up to 
that date, under the title Galerie der vorzUg- 
lichsten Tonkilnstler und merkxvur digen Musik- 
DiletUinieii in Cassd wn Anfang des XV L 
Jahr hander is bis auf gegemvdrtige Zeiten. 

J . M*'. 

A PIACERE (Ital.), ‘ at pleasure,* an indica- 
tion to the performer to use his discretion as to 
time. 

APOLLO CLUB, see Boston. 

APOLLO CLUB, BROOKLYN, see New 

York. 

APOLLO LYRE, see Lyre-Guitar. 

APOLLONICON, the name given to a largo 
chamber organ of peculiar construction, com- | 
prising both keyboards and barrels, erected by 
Flight and Robson, organ -builders, and for 
many years publicly exhibited by them at their 
rooms in St. Martin’s Lane. Before building 
the Apollonicon, Flight and Robson had con- 
structed, under the inspection of Purkis, the 
organist, a similar but smaller instrument for 
Viscount Kirkwall. This instrument, being 
exhibited at the builders’ factory and attracting 
great attention, induced its fabricators to form 
the idea of constructing a larger instrument ’ 
upon the same plan for public exhibition. They ; 
accordingly, in 1812, began the building of the 
Apollonicon. They were engaged nearly five 
years in its construction, and expended £10, 000 
in perfecting it. 

The instrument contained about 1900 pipes, 
the lowest (24 feet in length and 23 inches in 
aperture) sounding GGG, and the highest 
sounding a"\ There were 45 stops, several of 
which gave excellent imitations of the tones of 
the wind instruments of a complete orchestra, 
viz. flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, horn 
and trombone. A pair of kettledrums were 
enclosed within the case, and struck by machin- 
ery. The manuals were five in number, and 
were detached from the body of the organ, so 
that the players sat with their faces to the 
audience and their backs to the instrument. 
The barrels, three in number, in their revolu- 


lor 

tion, not only admitted the wind to the pipes^ 
but regulated and worked the stops, forming by 
I instiintaneous mechanical action all the necos- 
i sary combinations for producing the various 
gradations of power. To secure the means of 
performing pieces of greater length than were 
usually executed by barrels, spiral barrels were 
introduced, in which the pins, instead of being 
arranged in circles, were disposed in spiral 
; lines. The mechanical action of the Apollonicon 
! was first exhibited in June 1817, when the 
i barrels performed the overtures k) Mozart’s 
j * (’lemenza di Tito ’ and Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon,* 
I The instrument wa.s exhibited for nearly a 
j quarter of a century. (See Adams, Thomiw.) 

I The performance of the overture to ‘ Obert)n * 
I in particular has been recorded as a perfect 
I triumph of mechanical skill and ingenuity, 

; every note of the score being rendered as 
: accurately as though executed by a fine 
I orchestra. About the year 1840, the exhibition 
! of the instrument having become unremunera- 
tivo, the A])ollonicon was taken down and its 
component parts employed in the construction 
of other organs. A lengthened technical de- 
scription, illustrated by engraved figures, of the 
instrument made for Lord Kirkwall will bo 
found embodied in the article ‘ Organ ’ in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, w. H. ii. 

APPASSIONATA (Ital.), ‘ impassioned,* 
best known by its use in ‘ Sonata appassionata * 
as a title for Beethoven’s op. 67. The title 
was not his, but was added by Cranz the pub- 
lisher, or some one else. Ho himself only uses 
the term twice — in Sonatas op. 106 and 111. 

APPENZELLER (Appenzelders), Bene- 
DiCTUs (b. Oudonaarde, early 16th cent.), pupil 
of .losquiri des Pres, on whose death he wrote 
the 4-part ‘ Ncnia,’ ‘ Musa Jovis ter maximi,* 
contained in a Cambrai MS. dated 1542, with 
15 other compositions, signed Bencdictus. 
1’hc.se were a])parently all by Ai)penzeller, aa 
has been proved in the case of six, by comj)ari- 
3on with 23 songs by Benedictus, ‘maitre de la 
chapelle de Madame la Regento Douagiere de 
Honguorie,* printed at Antwerf) in 1542, the 
date also of the Cambrai MS. (see W. Barclay 
Squire, Who wa^ Benedictus ? Quarterly Maga- 
zine of the International Music Society, vol. 
xiii. p. 264 et seep). A number of songs in 
other collections, hitherto attributed to ‘ Bene- 
dictus Duois * (Hertzog), have by the same 
authority also been found to be by Appenzeller. 
The latter, it appears, accompanied Mary of 
Hungary to Spain in 1551, and in the MS. at 
Lille, referring to the journey, he is called 
‘ Benedictus maistre des enffans de cheur,* 
while another entry speaks of ‘ maitres succes- 
sifs des enfants de la chapelle de la reine Marie 
, . . M® Benedictus Appezelders,* which places 
his identity beyond doubt. K. v. i s. 

APPLEBY, Thomas { b . beginning of 16th 
cent. ; d , circa 1662), organist and church 
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composor. In 1536 he became acting organist at 
Lincoln Cathedral, took over full responsibility 
on the death of his predecessor in 1537, and 
the year afterwards was confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as organist and master of the 
choristers, in 1539 ho was organist at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, but returned to Lincoln 
in 1541. The Chapter records show that 
Appleby was still thert^ as late as 1560, and as 
Byrd was appointed his successor^ in 1563, it 
may bt^ assumed that he died some time between 
tht^se two dates. Thcn^ is a Mass (‘ for a mene*) 
by him (B.M. Add. MS8. 17,802-5) as well 
as another Mass and a Magnificat (with the 
ttuujr part missing) in the library at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. {S<^e article by Dr. Grattan Flood, 
Mas. 7’., Feb. 1922.) J. M*^. 

APPLICATIO and APPLICATUR are nv 
spec'tivoly the kneiont and modern Gorman 
terms for Fingering (see Spitta’s Bachy i. 600 ; 
Knglish translation, ii. 39 and iii. 385). 

APPOOGIATURA (Ital.), from appoggiare^ 
‘to lean upon* (Gor, Vorschlag, Vorhalt), one 
of the moat important of melodic ornaments, 
mu(di used in both vocal and instrumtmtal com- 
jiositions. It was not used in the Frcmch 
S<^hool, though certain kinds of ‘ coulo * (slide) 
and ‘ port do voix ’ (portamento) (see Obna- 
MKNT.S) Ix^ar reaem bianco to it. It consists in 
Hus[Kmding or delaying a note of a melody by 
means of a note introduced before it ; the time 
n'quired for its performance, wlietber long or 
short, lieing always taken from the value of the 
principal note. It is usually writUm in the 
form of a small quaver, semiquaver, or demi- 
semiquaver, either with or without a stroke 
across the st<un (E.x, 1). 

The apjioggiatura may belong to the same 
harmony as the principal not(^ (Ex. 2), or it may 
bo one degrc'o above or below it. In the latter 
case it is a so-called ‘ auxiliary note ’ (some- 
times called ‘ transient ’ or ‘ changing * not<^ — 
Ger. W echselnote), and follows the known rule 
of such notes, that the lower auxiliary note 
should bo only one semitone distant from the 
principal note, the upper being either a tone or 
a semitone according to the scale (Ex. 3). 


1 . l^ritUn, 2 . 8 . 



With regard to its length, the appoggiatura 
is of two kinds, long and short ; the long appog- 
giatura bears a fixed relation to the length of 
the principal note, as will be seen presently, 
but the short one is performed so quickly that 
the abbreviation of the following note is 
scarcely peroeptible. There is also a difference 


between the two kinds in the matter of accent; 
the long appoggiatura is always made stronger 
than the principal note, while in the case of 
the short one the accent falls on the principal 
note itself (Ex. 4). 


4 . WHtUn, 



On this subject authorities would seem to 
differ. Ltmpold Mozart, Hummel and others 
holding the view advanced above, while 
Emanuel Bach, Marpurg and Agricola give the 
rule that all appoggiaturas should be accented. 
It is, however, evident that a note which passes 
away so quickly as a short appoggiatura can 
tx^arcely n^ceive any effective accent, and 
Ix^sidos this it is doubtful whether the above- 
named writ<irs may not have intended the rule 
to ixder exclusively to the long appoggiatura 
( Vorhalt)y as they often used the w'ord Vorschlag 
for both kinds indiscriminate* ly. Since then 
there is no accent on the short appoggiatura, 
the term itself, which means a note dwelt upon, 
seems inappropriate, and accordingly the word 
Acciaocatura (q>v.) has been very generally 
substituted for it, though properly l^longing 
to another similar kind of ornament. 

The rules relating to the length of the long 
appoggiatura are three, and are thus given by 
Tiirk in his ‘ Clavierschulo * : 

* Whenever it is possible to divide the principal note 
into two equal parts, the appoRKiatura receives one 
half * (Ex. 5). ' When the principal note is dotted 

I the appoggiatura receives two-thirds and the principal 
note one ’ (Ex. 0). ‘ If the principal note i.s tied to 

I anotiier shorter note, the appoggiatura receives the 
I whole value of the principal note ’ (Ex. 7). 


5, Mozart, Sonata in A minor. 



6. Hummel, ‘ Pianoforte School.* 



7. B.ach, ‘ Passionsmusik. ’ 
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The third rule is commonly though not invari- 
ably followed when the principal note is followed 
by a rest (Ex. 8). 

8. Beethoven, ‘ Adelaide.* 
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Exceptions to the above rules are met with 
as follows ; to the first and st^cond rules in 
Bach and Mozart, who frequently employed an 
appoggiatura (called by Marpurg ‘ der kiirzesto 
Vorhalt ’) which was worth onc-third or leas of 
the principal note, but which differed from the 
short appoggiatura in being accented (Ex. 9). 
An exception to the second rule occurs when- 
ever its strict observance would occasion a fault 
in the harmonic progression (Ex. 10), or when 
it would interfere with the rhythmic regularity 
of the passage. Exceptions to the third rule 
are of still more frequent occurrence. The 
passage quoted as Ex. 7, for instance, is fre- 
quently play(^d giving the value of a quaver 
only to the appoggiatura. Further examples 
of such usages are : 


9. Mozart, Fantasia in C minor. 





The appoggiatura, whether long or short, is 
always included in the value of the principal 
note ; if therefore it is applied to a chord it 
delays only the note to which it belongs, the 
other notes of the chord being played with it 
(Ex. 11). 


11. Beethoven, Andante in F. 



The manner of writing the appoggiatura 
bears no very definite relation to its perform- 
ance, and its appearance is unfortunaU^ly no 
suit^ guide as to its length. In music of the 1 7th 
century, at which perioti the short appoggiatura 
appears to have first come into use, it was cus- 
tomary to make use of certain signs (Ex. 12), 
but as after a time the long appoggiatura was 
introduced, these wore given up in favour of the 
small note still used. This small note ought 
j always to writUui of the exact value which 
I it is to Ix'ar, if a long#appoggiatura (Ex. 13) ; 

I or if a short one it should Iw written as a quaver 
j or semiquaver with a short stroke across tho 
; stem in tho opposite direction to tho hook 
I (Ex. 14). 


12. irrtt/fn. 

Played , 



-m 

■ >l! 

ill] 
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But tho earlier writers often wrote tho short 
aj)poggiatura as a semiquaver or demisemi- 
quaver without tho stroke, and in many new 
editions of old compositions we find tho small 
note printed with the stroke oven where it 
should be played long, while in mom modern 
music tho semiquaver without the stroke is 
often met with where the short api)oggiatura is 
ob'^iously intended. In this uncertainty tho 
surest guide is the study r)f the trc'atment of tho 
appoggiatura by tho gnuit masters in tho 
numerous cases in which they liavo written it 
out in notes of the ordinary size (see Beet- 
hoven, Bagabdles, op. 1 19, No. 4, Bar 2 ; 
Mozart;, Sonata in (\ Halle’s edition, No. 0, Bar 
37, etc.), as by analogy we may hope to arrive 
at some understanding of their intemtions 
respecting it when we find it merely indicated 
bv the small noto. F. T. 

APPOGGIATURA, double (Fr. porl de 
voix double; Ger. Doppelvorschlag \ Ital. appog* 
giatura doppia), an ornament (not found in the 
classical French School) composed of two 
short notes preceding a principal note, the one 
being placed above and tho other below it. 
They are usually written as small semiquavers. 

The first of tho two may be at any distance 
from the principal note, but the second is only 
one degree removed from it. They have no 
fixed duration, but are generally slower when 
applied to a long note (Ex. 1) than when the 
principal note is short (Ex. 2) ; moreover, the 
double appoggiatura, in which the first note lies 
at a distance from the principal note, should 
always be somewhat slower than that in which 
both notes are close to it (Ex. 3). In all cases 
the time required for both notes is subtracted 
from the value of the principal note. 
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The double appoggiatura is ^sometimes, 
though rarely, met with in an inverted form 
(Ex. 4), and p]manuel Bach mentions another 
exceptional kind, in which the first of the two 
small notes is dotted, and receives the whole 
accent, while the principal note iKHomes as 
short as the second of the twf» small notes 
(Ex. 5). 









The dotted double a]ipoggiatura, written as 
abovo, is of very rare occurrence. f. t. 

APKIEE, (jriusKpnt (6. Bisceglia, Apulia, 
Oct. 29, 1738 ; d. 1814), an eminent contralto 
singer ; was educated at the Conservatorio of 
‘ La PieUv ’ at Naples, and from 17(>3 sang in 
all the principal theatres of Italy and Oormany. 
Dr. Burney hoard him nt Napltjs in 1770 and 
says that he had a weak and unequal voice, but 
was perfectly in tune, had an excellent shake, 
and great taste and expression. He was an 
excellent teacher of singing, and wavS one of 
Cimarosa’s masters. He composed .songs, but 
bis best work wa.s a system of solfeggi (London 
and Paris), which passed through many editions. 
It is included in Peters’ edition. m. c, c. 

APTHORP, William Foster (b. Boston, 
Mass., U.IS.A., Oct. 24, 1848 ; d. Vevey, 
Switzerland, Feb. 19, 1913), an American critic 
and writer on music. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1869, where ho studied 
musioal theory under J. K. Paine. After 
brief service on the staffs of other newspapers 
he became musical critic of the Bosioii Tran- 
script^ in which capacity he exercised a large 
Influence. Ho retained this post till 1903, 
when he retired and went to Switzerland. 
From 1892-^1901 he edited the programme 
books of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
giving them a value and individual character 
that have since been maintained by Philip 
Hale. He published Musicdatis and MtisIc 
L omrs (1894) ; By the Way aJt>out Music and 
M iisicians (W3S ) ; I'* he Opera, Past and Present 
(1901) ; and several translations. He was 
editor, with John Denison Ohamplin, of 
Scribner’s Gyclopcedia of Music and Musicians, 
3 volumes (188^90). R. a. 


A PUNTA D’ ARCO (Ital.), ‘ with the point 
of the bow,’ used in violin music. 

AQUILA, Marco da l’, a 15th/l6th*century 
lutenist, probably from Aquila in the kingdom 
of Naples. He settled in Venice, where in 1505 
he was granted a privilege for printing iuve 
pieces, which he seems never to have exercised. 
In Francesco Milano’s IniabolaUira (Vinegia, 
1536) he is mentioned a.s an eminent lutenist. 
The Munich Library has in a MS. lute- book of 
1568 (MS. 266) 25 lute pieces, signed simply 
* Maestro Marco.’ Three dances signed ‘ Marx 
von Aquila ’ are in Gerle 1552b, and one 
movement is in Casteliono’s Iniabolatura, 1536, 
and also in Phalese’s Hortus musicus, 1552. 

E. V. d. s. 

AQUIN, Loltis Claude and Philippe Louis, 
see Daquin. 

ARABESQUE, originally an architectura 
term applied to ornamentation in the Arabic 
style, whence its name. (1) The title w^as 
giv(‘n, for what reason is not very clear, by 
Seliumann to one of his pianoforte pieces (op. 
18), which is written in a form bearing some 
analogy to that of the rondo, and it has been 
since used with incTeasing freciueney by other 
writers for the piano as a description of style. 
(2) The word is .sometimes used by writers on 
music to express the ornamentation of a theme 

E. D. 

ARABIA, see Muham.mkdan Mu.siu. 

ARAJA, France.sco (6. Naple.s, c. 1700; 
J. there, c, 1770), a figure of some importance in 
the history of KussiaTi opera. He was maestro 
di cappella at St. Petersburg from about 1734- 
1759, and visited Ru.ssia again in 1761. Fetis 
and Clement enumerate 11 operas, all but tw^o 
produced in Russia. One of them w'as the first 
opera ever performed in the Russian language. 
This W'as a setting of the favourite subject, ‘ La 
clomenza di Tito,’ provided with a Russian 
text by F. G. Volkov and produced in 1751. 
‘ Cephalus and Procris ’ follow ed in 1755, and it 
is recorded that for this w'ork the company 
engaged consisted entirely of Russian singera 
Hieniann mentions an earlier work, ‘ Berenice,’ 
given in Florence in 1730. A Christmas 
oratorio was WTitten for Bologna, and Araja 
contributed to a pasticcio on the subject of 
Orpheus, with Vinci and Porpora, the songs 
from which w'ere published by Walsh. Separate 
songs and harpsichord pieces in MS. are 
mentioned in Q.~L. A detailed account of 
Araja at the Russian court is contained in The 
Russian Opera by Rosa Newmarch. 

M., with addns. 

ARANAZ, Pedro (6. Tudela, 1742 ; 
d. Cuenca, 1821), a Spanish priest and composer 
who was first a choir- boy in the cathedral of El 
Pilar at Saragossa, and afterw’ards maestro de 
capilla there (1766), Zamora (1768) and at 
Cuenca (1769), where he remained for the rest 
of his life. Though capable of writing in a 
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severe polyphonic style, he was too much a man 
of his age not to prefer church music with an 
orchestral accompaniment. MSS. of his works 
are to be found at Cuenca, in the Escurial, 
Saragossa, Toledo, and in various churches of 
Spain ; secular Tonadillas (7.C.) by him are 
preserved in the Biblioteca Municipal at Madrid. 
Eslava has published in his ‘ Lira saoro> 
Hispana * an ‘ OlTertoriuni ’ for 5 voices and a 
‘ Laudato Dominum ’ a 6, with strings, horns 
and organ, while offertories for Lent for 4 
voices, and two Villancicos (7. r.) for Christmas 
were reprinted in ‘Biblioteca sacro- musical * 
(Bilbao), vol. i., 1911. m. c. c. ; rev. j. b. t. 

ARANDA, Luis de (6. Seville ; d. Narbonno, 
before 1660), a Spanish organist, greatly 
esteemed by Louis XIII. (see Riemann- 
Festschrift, Remarques de quelques voyageurs 
8ttr la musique en AUemagne ei dans les pays 
du nord de 1634 d 1700, A. Pirro). J. b. t. 

ARANDA, Matheo dk {d. Coimbra, 1548), 
a Spanish church musician established in 
Portugal, and choirmaster at Coimbra. His 
works include a ‘ Tractado de canto llano y 
contrapunto ’ (Lisbon, 1533) and ‘ Tractado de 
canto mensurabile y contrapunto* (Lisbon, 
1535). J. B. T. 

ARANIES, Juan (6 . Alcald de Henares ? ; 
d, after 1624), Spanish composer of secular 
music, who was chaplain and maestro de 
capilla to the Spanish ambassador in Romo. 
His 

*Libro segando do tonos y vlHancIcoa a una, dos, tra« y 
cualro voces, coii la zifra de la gultarra eNpaSola a la unau^^a 
romana ‘ 

was i)ublished at Rome in 1624. It contains 
23 compositions to Spanish words, printed in 
score with tablature for the guitar, j. b. t. 

ARANYl, (1) Adela d’ (b. Feb. 1888), violin- 
ist, and a favourite pupil of her great uncle, 
Joachim, whose classical proclivities she in- 
herits. She plays upon a Strad violin, 1715, 
formerly belonging to Joachim, with whom she 
frequently played duets in public. She married 
Alexander Fachiri and has adopted her married 
name for professional purposc.s. 

(2) Jelly d’ {b. Buda Pest, May 3, 1895), 
sister of the above, started as a pianist, but 
as early as 1903 began the study of the violin 
under Jeno Hubay at the Royal Academy of 
Buda Post, where the curriculum included some 
ensemble playing under Popper. At the age 
of 14 she loft the school, deveIoj)ing afterwards 
individual characteristics to which a measure 
of general culture contributed more than is 
always the case among musicians. Her first 
appearance was in Vienna, 1909, and in the 
same year she made a European tour, which 
included a visit to London where she settled 
(192.3). 

She touches the whole literature of the violin, 
but owing to her fiery, temperamental style is 
sought after as an interpreter of music of the 


romantic school. She is associated with the 
introduction of several modern works to English 
audiences, including the two sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, written for her by her com- 
patriot, Bela Bartok, and the duo sonata for 
violin and violoncello by Ravel. w. w. 0 . 

ARBEAU, Thoinot (b, Dijon, 1619; 
d, Langres, 1595), ])riest of l^angres. His real 
name w as Jehan Tabourot, of which the above 
is an anagram. Ho was the author of a re- 
markable book, cMititlod Orchesographie et traite 
en forme de dialogue jxir lequel tuutcs personnes 
peuvent facilement apprendre et praiiquer 
Vhotno'le exercise des danses (Langres : Jehan 
das Preys, 1.589). The Privilegium is dated 
Nov. 22, 1588, and the work was reprinted at 
Langres in 1596 w ith a somewiiat different title. 
A translation into German by A. Czerwinski 
wa.s published at Dantzig in a limited edition, 
1878, and a new' edition, with a preface by 
Laure Fonta, appeared at Paris in 1888. The 
author, of whom nothing further is known 
except that he was the uncle of the poet 
Etienne Tabourot (1.549-90), Seigneur des 
Accords (sometimes called ‘ the Burgundian 
Jiabelais ’), and that besides the Orchesographie 
he wrote an e(iually rare Shepherd's Calendar in 
dialogua^ 

The Orchesographie is a particularly valu- 
able work, as it is the earliest treatise on 
dancing extant w hich contains the notation of 
the different dance tunes. There are nearly 50 
French dance tunes, but in only one case are 
words fitted to a melody. VV’ritten in the form 
of a dialogue between Thoinot Arbeau and 
Capriol (a lawyer who finds that the art of 
dancing is a necessary accomplishment in his 
profession), the work contains a review of 
dancing as practised by the ancients, directions 
for playing drums, fifes, oboes, etc;., as well as 
minute descriptions of the manner of dancing 
Basse Dances. The book is illustrated with 
curious woodcuts, representing the different 
steps to be executed in the dances, and con- 
tains music for fifes and drums, as well as 
for the following dances, several of which 
may be found in the present work (see Branle, 
Canarie, Gaixiard, Gavotte, Matassins, 
Morris Dance, Pavan, TouRDiON,‘^rRiHORis, 
Volte) : 

Pavanes. 

Tourdions. 

Galllardcs— ' La traditore my fa niorlre " ; ‘ Anthol- 
nette': 'Balsons noua belle*; 'SI J’ayme ou non*; 
‘La fatigue’; ‘La Milannolse ' ; ‘J’ayinerols tnieulx 
donnir seulette ’ ; ‘ L’ennuy qul me tourmente.’ 

La Volte. 

La Courante. 

I The infonuation Klveii above in taken from the AbM Paplllon'e 
iiibWythv'iue dm auUun de Uour{/(/fjne. Czerwiiuki (Oeechichte der 
Tamkurut), without naming hia nuthorltlea, fives the following 
a«Ulitional particulars. He aayn that Jehan Tabourot was the son 
of Etienne Tabourot, a lawyer of Dijon, and from his childhood 
showed a flea t iucliiiation for daiioiiif, which be bad learned at 
Poitiers, rt was originally intended that he should follow his 
father’s profession, but b«ing attacked by a severe illness, his 
mother vowed that If he recovered he should l>ecoinsa priest. Hs 
was aeoordingly ordained in 1S30, and was marie canon of Langres 
In 1074 
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LWllemaftde. 

Branlea — Double, Simple, Gay, tie Bourj?ogno, du 
Hault Barroia. 

Branlea coupp^a — * Gassandre ' ; ‘Pinagay*; 
‘Charlotte * ; tie la Guerre ; * Ariadn.* 

Branloa de Polotou; d'EscoKHo; de Bretaj?no 
(Trlory); do Malte; dr« Lavandlen^s ; <ie8 Pols; dcs 
Ilermltcs; du Chandelier; de laTorche; desfiabota; 
des Chovaulx: de la Montarde; de la Haye; de 
romeiai. 

Gavotte. 

Morlsriuo, 

(’auarfes. 

Pa vane d'Espagne. f 

Bouffons, or Mattachlna. 

w. B. s., with addns. 

arb6,s, e. Fernandez (6. Madrid, Doc. 26, 
1863), vi(diniat and conductor of repute. 

Ho comoa of a family of military band- 
masters. Brought up in Galicia, he was 
entered at the Conservatoire of Madrid at an 
early age, under Monastorio, the eminent 
violinist. Through his master he gained the 
patronage of the Spanish Royal family ; he 
was at the Brussels Conservatoire for 4 years, 
studying the violin with Vieuxtemps, and com- 
position with Gevoert. He l>ocame Joachim's 
pupil for 3 more years and for some time he 
was loader of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 
On the completion of his studies, Arbos ])layed 
in all the principal towns of Germany, and after 
a tour through France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and Poland, ho aiicepted the position 
of professor of the violin at the Hamburg Con- 
servatorium, but only held it for a sliort time, 
returning to Madrid at the rtMiuest of the Queen 
of Spain, to fill the post of principal professor 
of his instrument in the Conservatoire where 
his education had begun. In 1830 he visited 
London (ho had previously led the Glasgow 
Orchestra, under Manns, for a whole winter), 
and appeare<l in Jan. 1891 at four concerts 
given by Senor Albeniz, and subsequently at 
the Popular Concert of Mar. 9, where he played 
a duet and Bach’s double concerto with 
Joachim. In all his work as a violinist he has 
shown the highest and most artistic aims, but 
his work as a teacher has been even more im- 
portant His wide experience of continental 
schools of music served him in good stead on his 
appointment as professor of the violin at the 
R.C.M., a post which he held with distinction 
from 1894 until 1910. During his London 
period Arboa’s career as an orchestral conductor 
developed considerably. In 1904 ho became 
conductor to the Symphony Orchestra of 
Madrid, and his numerous concerts there are 
held to have had important effect in stimulating 
Spanish taste for symphonic music. Ho visited 
America and conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with success. He also toured widely 
in Europe conducting concerts in Paris, Rome 
and Petrograd. Since his retirement from 
London, Madrid has been his headquarters. 
In his own compositions he excels in work of a 
lighter vein ; his violin pieces, with orchestral 
accompaniment, are excessively difificult, but 


most effective, and in these, as well as in his 
comic opera, ‘ El centro de la tierra * (produced 
at Madrid, Dec. 22, 1895), the characteristics of 
national Spanish music are employed with the 
happiest effect. He has also written 3 trios 
for piano and strings, as well as songs. An 
orchestral suite is still in MS., as well as 
brilliant transcriptions for orchestra of some 
numbers from Albeniz’s suite, ‘ Iberia.* 

M., with addns. 

ARCADELT, Jacob (6. circa 1514 ; d. circa 
1675), one of the most j)rominent among the 
distinguished band of Netherland musicians 
who taught in Italy in the Kith century, and 
saw the fruit of their labours in the foundation 
of the groat Italian school. (See Madrigal.) 

Born in the Netherlands, he was a singer at 
the court of Florence before 1539, in which year 
he was singing-master to the boys at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and was admitted to the college of papal 
singers in 1540, remaining there till 1549. Many 
masses and motets of Arcadelt are among the 
manuscripts of the Papal Chapel, but those of 
his works which were published during his life 
in Romo were entirely secular, and consisted 
chiefly of the famous madrigals which placed 
him at the head of the so - called ‘ Venetian 
school ’ of madrigal writing. Five books of 
4-part madrigals, each containing 40 or 50 
separate numbers, were printed in Venice, the 
three first originally before 1530, when the 
earliest existing editions appeared with words 
implying that the contents had appeared before. 
In that year the fourth book seems to have 
appeared for the first time, and the fifth in 1544. 
Many editions of those were published with 
great rapidity. An excellent copy of the first 
four books is in the library of the British 
Museum, and in the same library may be found 
a few of the many collections of madrigals 
which contain compositions by Arcadelt. The 
first book of the 3 -part madrigals was printed 
in Venice, 1542, together with 12 French 
chansons and 6 motets. The chansons, with 
the addition of several others, were reprinted 
in Paris by Ballard in 1573. In the year 1556 
ho entered the service of Cardinal Charles of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, and went wdth him to 
Paris, where he probably ended his life. The 
results of the latest researches will be found in 
the il/./.Jf., XV. 142, and xix. 121 ; also in the 
Vierteljahrsschrift, iii. 234, etc. In Paris 3 books 
of his masses were published in 1557, and other 
sacred works appear in collections printed after 
he left Italy. It seems probable, therefore, 
that he devoted this second or Parisian period 
of his life to church composition, but it is as a 
madrigal writer that his name is most cele- 
brated. Burney gives one, ‘ II bianco et dolce 
cigno * in his General Hi^tory^ iii. 303 ; and 
two to Michel Angelo’s words ‘ Deh dimm’ 
Amor,* and * lo dico che fra voi,* will be found 
in Gotti’s * Vita di M.* (}876). An Ave Maria, 
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edited by Sir Henry Bishop, printed in Mus. T, 
(No. 183) and transcribed by Liszt, is spurious. 
A Pater Noster for 8 voices is given by Commer, 
‘ Collection vii. 21. J. r. s.-b.; with addns., m. 

ARCA MUSARITHMICA, a mechanical de- 
vice for composing music, described and illus- 
trated by Athanasius Kircher in his Mttsurgiu 
universalis, Rome, 1660 (vol. ii. p. 185). The 
box {area) contains wooden slides {virgae) on 
which are written numbers corresponding with 
the tones of the musical scale together with 
musical signs of time and rhythm. By various 
combinations of the slides vocal music in 4 
parts can be composed in all the classic metres 
and modes, and so infinite are the permutations 
that, according to the author, if an angel had 
begun to combine the numbers at the beginning 
of the world, he would not have finished to-day. 
Knowing the difficulties Samuel Pepys ex- 
perienced in ‘ setting his base ’ it is interesting 
to find that he possessed such a * composition 
box * and it is preserved in the Pepys Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. F. w. o. 

ARCHAMBEAU, Iwan d’ (/>. Herve, Bel- 
giuni, 1879), violonc^ellist in the Flojszaley 
Quartet (g.v,), which he joined in 1903. He 
studied at the Conservatoires of Verviers and 
Brussels, and in Frankfort, Germany. 

w. w. c. 

ARCHED-VIOL, a sostinente keyboard in- 
strument seen by Samuel Pepys at a music 
meeting at the Post Office, London, on Oct. 5, 
1604. According to his description in the 
Diary it was strung with gut strings which were 
pressed by the keys on a moving strip of parch- 
ment. He stayed three hours for the instru- 
ment to be fixed in tune, but without any 
result. ‘ It is intended,’ he writes, ‘ to resemble 
several vyalles played on with one bow, but so 
basely and harshly that it will never do.* (See 
Sostinente Pianoforte.) f. w. g. 

ARCHER, Frederick (6. Oxford, Juno 16, 
1838 ; d. Pittsburg, U.S. A., Oct. 22, 1901), made 
a reputation in England and America as an 
organist and conductor. 

In early life he was chorister at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London. He became organist 
of Merton College, Oxford, and in 1873 was 
appointed to the Alexandra Palace. On the 
resignation of Weist-Hill he became conductor 
of that establishment, which post ho hold until 
1880. He was also conductor (1878-80) of 
the Glasgow Select Choir, and director of a 
provincial opera company. In 1881 he became 
organist at the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church at Brooklyn, U.S.A., and later of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York. He 
founded and edited the Keynote in 1885 ; in 
1887 became conductor of the Boston Oratorio 
Society, and conducted the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
1895-98. His connexion with Pittsburg began 
with the opening of the Carnegie Library and 
Music Hall on Nov. 7, 1895, when he gave the 


first free organ recital. These recitals on 
Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons were 
continued until his death. He was also organist 
of the Church of tlie Ascension and musical 
examiner to the University of Toronto. Archer 
com]) 08 e<i many works for the organ, pianoforte 
pieces, songs, etc., besides a cantata, ‘ King 
Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn’; and wrote two 
works, The Organ, a theoretical and practical 
treatise (Novollo & Co.), and The College 
Organist (Weokos & Co.). 

A. c. ; addn^. from Amer, Sujip. 
ARCHIVES DES MAITRES DE L’ORGUE 
(16 years, 10 vols.), a valuable collection ol 
music, chiefly devoted to the French organ 
school of the 17th and 18th centuries, edited by 
Alexander Guilmant, v/ith biographical intro- 
ductions by A. Pirro. 

Vol. 1. J. Tltelouw^ * (Kiivrufl cnuiplMes.’ 

Vol. % A. Unison, ‘ l.lvrn d’fjrauu.' 

V'ol. 3. T. lUiUenlsy, ‘ c>t caprices ' ; T.. Mfirchsnil, ' PU'ces 

choinies ' ; L. N. Cl<<rambiiult., Du Mjigo : ' IJvrtNl 
<l’orKUB’; I.. fl‘A<|uin (Datiuin), ‘ Llrrodc noillH.* 

Vol. 4. N. Oi(f)iult, ■ l.i\Tvde inuulriiio,* 

Vol. 5. N. do Gri«i))', ’ l.ivio d’orguU; F. Couperin (do Croulllj), 
L. Mnn liand, ‘ PU'ciis d’orgiie,’ 

Vol. 6. ,T. lloy\ In, • (KuvruH 

Vol. 7. F. l'nn<lr i«Mi, 'l.ivn< d’orgue'; OulUln, * <l'orguo 

pour I«‘ 

Vol. 8. Seb. Anton ScluTi r, ' iKnvrPH.’ 

Vol, H. N. ib'mir, •lEuxroH. 

Vol, 10. * LibiT Outniin (’riicKcrorum L<*o<ilrnslnm ' (pUvps by A. 

Oabrioll, riotro I’hiJJppt, J. P, Bwwllnck, i:i. Jd^rulo, 
unknown Fr. O. Hcronx, W. Brouno, P. Coriusl, 

F. Kontuna, O. M. Caelni). 

ARCHLUTE (Fr. archiluth; Ital. arciliuto), 
a large theorbo or double-neck lute, large 
especially in the dimensions of the body, and 
more than 4 ft. high (sco PLATE XLV. No. 5) 
The double nc(;k contains two sets of tuning- 
pegs. The lower pegbox is for catgut, or 
sometimes wire, strings in pairs stretched over 
the fretted fingerboard, and tuned, according to 
Prietorius (tyyntagma niusicum, 1618), 


The upper pegbox is for single strings, open 
notes, or diapasons (road an octave lower), 





Prsetorius gives eight noU^s for the «^apason8, 
ending at the low D, which leaves eight double 
or single strings upon the fingerboard. This 
notation is for his (’ainriierton, which ho says 
was usual ; for his (Jiorton, rather lower than 
the modem Froneffi pitch, the notation must be 
transposed a whole tone higher. He calls this 
variety of bass lute, the Paduan Theorbo, the 
longer chitarrone being identical with the 
Roman. There are references to the Archlute 
in Mersenne {Harmonie universelle, 1636) and 
Kircher {Musurgia, 1650), but not being named 
in Luscinius (1536) it may be assumed to be of 
later introduction than that date. It was used 
in the 17th century in common with the chitar- 
rone and violone (bass violl for the lowest part 
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in instrumental music and accompaniments, 
particularly in combination with the clavicem- 
balo for the support of the recitative. Early 
'editions of Corelli’s Sonatas had for the bass the 
violone or arciliuto, and Handel also employed 
the archlute in ‘ Giulio Cesare,’ 1723. The 
sound-board, pierced with from one to three 
ornamental sound -holes, was of spruce, and the 
vaulted back was built up of strips of spruce or 
cedar glued together. The frets adjusted along 
the neck to fix the intervals were of wire or 
catgut, examples differing. A wealth of orna- 
ment was bestowed upon the necks and backs 
of these beautiful instruments, in conimon with 
other varieties of the lute and cither. The 
chitarrone had a smaller body and much longer 
neck, and differs so m\jch as to require sciparate 
description. In the photographs published by 
the Liceo (A)munalo di Musica of Hologna, 
the application of the names archlute and 
chitarrone is reversed (see ('Hitariionk ; 
Lute ; Theorbo). Mahillon (Catalogue Mu.sfk 
Instrumentale^ llrussela Conservatoire, 1880, 
p. 248) finds the definitions of Archlute and 
Theorbo so contradictory that ho concludes 
them to bo one and the same instruniout. 

A. J. 11. 

ARCO (Ital.), ‘ bow.’ As a musical term 
• arco ’ or ‘ col arco ’ is employed wlnuiover 
after a pizzicato passage the bow is to be u.sod 
again, p. d. 

ARDANAZ, Pedro (d, Toledo, Dec. II, 
1706), a Spanish composer of church mu.sic, 
who was musical director at Toledo Cathedral 
from 1674 until 1706. Works by him are 
preserved in M8. in the Chapter Jdbrary at 
Toledo and In the musical archives of other 
Spanish cathedrals. j. «. t. 

ARDKMANIO, Ciuuo Cesare (d, Milan, 
1660), a famous 17th-century church composer 
and organist, maestro di cappella at tlie church 
della Soala and 8, Eedelo, Milan, A book of 
motets was published in 1616, ‘ Falsobordoni ’ 
(1618), ‘ musica a piii voci ’ (.Milan, 1628), and 
in various collective volumes (Eitner ; McmU l), 

ARDITI, Luioi (6. Crescentino, Piedmont, 
July 16, 1822; d. Hove, Brighton, May 1, 
1003), composer and conductor. In the latter 
capacity he attained a considerable reputation 
in England and America. 

lit) was educated at the Conservatorio at 
Milan, and began his career as a violin- player. 
In 1840 he produced an overture, and in the 
Carnival of 1841 an oj)era ‘ I Briganti,’ at the 
Conservatorio. In 1842 he followed these by 
a second overture and a ‘ Sovvenir di Doni- 
zetti.’ He made his debut as director of the 
opera at Vercelli in 1843, and was made honor- 
ary member of the Accademia Filarmonica 
there. In 1846 he left Italy with Bottesini for 
tlio Havaimah, where he composed and pro- 
duced an opera ‘ II (>)r8aro.’ He made frequent 
visits to New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 


and amongst other things conducted the opera 
at the opening of the Academy of Music in New 
York, and produced a new opera of his own, 

‘ La Spia * (1856). The same year he left 
America for Constantinople, and finally settled 
in London in 1858 as conductor to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the successive managements of 
Luniley, E. T. Smith and Maploson. Arditi 
took an Italian company (Piccolomini, Giuglini, 
etc.) on an artistic tour to Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, etc., and thus became known and 
liked by the German public. In the winters of 
1871 and 1873 ho conducted the Italian Opera 
at St. l^etershurg, and from 1870 he performed 
the same office each spring at Vienna. From 
1874-77 ho conducted the promenade concerts 
at Covent Garden, dividing his time between 
J^ondon and Vienna. In 1878 he conducted a 
two- months’ season at Madrid. He returned 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre for the .season of 
1880, the year of the production of ‘ Meiistofele.* 
He was connected about the same time with 
various operatic tours in America organised by 
Mapleson. In 1885 he was at Co vent Garden, 
au(i after conducting several provincial tours 
untior Harris, was engaged for the season of 
188*,). In 1891 ho conducted the season of 
opera at the Shaftesbury Theatre, during which 
Lago produced ‘ C’avalleria Kuslicana.’ In 
1892, under the same management at the 
01ym[)ic Theatre, Arditi was principal con- 
ductor, and after a tour with the Carl Rosa 
Company in 1894, ho was engaged for the run 
of ‘ Hansel und Gretel ’ at Daly's Theatre. 
His compositions, besides those mentioned 
above, (‘omprise a ‘ Commemoration Ode,’ per- 
formed at the C^rystal Palace, June 10, 1873. 
His vocal waltz ' 11 Bacio ’ was a universal 
favourite. His My lUniiniscences was edited 
and compiled with an introduction by the 
Baroness voii Zedlitz (New York, 1896). a. 

AKEDESl (Ardasi, Arthksi), (1) Carlo, of 
Cremona, chamber musician at the Bohemian 
court at Prague c. 1582-1612. His ‘ D lib. de 
madrigali ’ a 4 v. was jiublished by Vincenti at 
Venice in 1597, and contains also 4 madrigals 
by (2) Giov. Paolo. Another chamber musi- 
cian, (3) Alberto (d. May 30, 1580), also of 
Cremona, was at the Viennese court from 
Nov. 1, 1566, to the time of his death. 

E. V. d. S. 

ARENSKY, ANTO^"Y Stepanovich (6. Nov- 
gorod, July 31, 1861 ; d. Finland, Mar. 11, 
1906), an eminent Russian composer. 

He inherited musical talent from both 
parents ; his father, a doctor, played the 
violoncello, and his mother was an excellent 
pianist. He studied harmony and composi- 
tion first with Zikke, and afterwards (1879-82) 
with Rimsky-Korsakov at the St, Petersburg 
Conservatorium. Having finished his course 
with honours, ho was appointed professor of 
harmony and counterpoint at the Moscow Con* 
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servatoriiim in 1882. From 1889-03 Arensky 
wiia a member of the Council of the Synodal 
School of Church Music at Moscow, and for 
seven years conductor of the concerts of the 
Russian Choral Society. In 1894 he was 
recommended by Balakirev for the directorship 
of the ImiHjrial Chapel at St. Petersburg. In 
this post ho was succeeded by Smolensky in 
1901. Arensky’s first opera, ‘ A Dream on the 
V^olga,’ was given at Moscow in 1890, with great 
success. The subject, taken from a play by 
Ostrovsky, is identical with Tchaikovsky's 
‘ Voyevoda.’ In this work Arensky makes 
considerable use f)f folk-tunes, which he har- 
monises and develops most effectively. His 
ojHjratic style is a compromise betvvcHjn the de- 
clamatory and the melodic. A second opera, 
in one act, ‘ Raphael,’ was composed for the 
fii*8t Congress of Jiussian Artists held at St. 
Petersburg, Apr. 1894. A third opera, ‘ IS'al 
and Daniayanti,’ was completed in 1899. Both 
in style and teinperament Arensky shows con- 
siderable afiinity to Tchaikovsky, lie is best 
known in England by his songs and jiiano pieces, 
but more especially by his pianoforte trio in D 
minor (op. 32), a work full of sincere, elegiac 
feeling, dedicated to the memory of the great 
violoncellist, Charles Davidov. As a composer 
of sacred music Arensky inclines to a florid and 
cosmopolitan rather than to the strictly ecclesi- 
astical style. 8u bjoined is a list of his principal 
works ; 

orSllAS. CANTATAS. VUCAL MCHIC 

1. A Dream on the Viil(,'a. Moscow JS'J2 <o}). 10) 

2. Kaphael. Opera ifi one act. 8t. I’etershiirg, 1891 (op. .17). 

0. Nal and Damayanti. Opera lit one act, 1899. 

4 OaiiUita for solo, choru.s, .-md oreliostra. CoinpoHed htr the 
tenth aunlversary of the Curouittluii (op, 
ii. Tlie Foniitain of li,ikhcijiNarui (i)oem hy Poti.Hhkin). CanUita 
for «olo, chorufl, and orchestra (op. 4H). 

Ji- Thu Wolves, for hass toico ami orchestra (oii. 59), 

T. Tlie Diver, for solo, cIkmuh, ami orchestra (op, 01). 

8. Songs (op, 0, 10, 17, 21, 27, 38, 44. 49). 

9. ('liorn.sfor ni ixed 'voieeH, a cappellu, ‘ Anchar ’ (op. 14), 

10. V(K;aI dnets top. 29, 45). 

A couaiderable <[aantiiy of ehurch music. 

IN.STKI’ MENTAL MUSIC 

1. Pianoforte Concerto (op. 21. 

2. S>mpliony, D minor (op. 4). 

Symplnmy, A minor (op. 221. 

4. 'I'wo string (Quartets, (i major ami A minor (op. 11 and 35). 

5. Interniez/o for string orchestra (op. 13). 
rt. Pianoforte Trio, D minor (op. 32). 

7. Fantasia on Hussian folk-songs, for Pf. and orehealra (up. 48). 

8. Ballet ‘ Ktryptlan Night’ (op. 50). 

9. Pianoforte gulntet, D major (op. 61). 

10. (’uncut to for violin and orchestra in A minor (op. 54). 

11. AlM)ttt 100 pieces for piano, including three suites for two 
pianos, arid gix pieces for four hands. 

THEORETICAL 

1. Ciulih' to the PrarUra! Stuifj/ of Unrwouy (fJerman ed. 1900). 

2. it Hid* to (he Studif of Form, in Vocal ami liutrumental MuHc. 

R. N. 

ARESTI (Arresti), Floriano (6. Bologna, 
late 17th cent. ; d. there, c. 1719), organist at 
S. Petronio, and member of the Philharmonic 
Academy. F^tis mentions 5 of his operas 
written between 1710 and 1716 for Ferrara, 
Bologna and V^enice. Of 2 organ sonatas in a 
book published in 1700 it is uncertain whether 
they are by Floriano, or Giulio Cesare. Some 
canons a 3 v, and songs of Floriano are pre- 
served in MS. (Eitner). 

ARESTI DI BOLOGNA, see Arresti, G. C. 


ARETINO, Guido, see Guido d’ Arezzo. 
AREZZO, Guido i )\ see Guido d' Arezzo, 

ARGilOOL, a wind instrument still used in 
Lgypt, the primitive ty])e of the Chalumkau 
((/.c.), and therefore of the modern Clarinet 
(q.v.), (See PLATE LXXV. No. 2.) 

ARGIES, Gautuikr d’, of tlie house of 
Argies in Picardy, a ISth contury troubadour 
of whom 21 chunsons with their melodies are 
in the Paris National Library. K, v, d. s. 

ARGYLL ROOMS. At the beginning of the 
19th century there stood in Argyll Street, 
Oxford Stn^et, a mansion lifted up by Col. 
Grevillo for the meetings of a fashionable asso- 
ciation termed the Pic-Nics, who had burlettas, 
vaudevillc.s and ballets on a small scale per- 
formed there. But the fashionable folk soon 
deserted the place, and CJreviJle was compelled 
to seek refuge on the continent, having made 
over ‘ The Argyll Rooms ’ (as ho had namod 
them) to one of his creditors, one Slade, who 
conducted the business of the rooms for several 
years, letting them for eoncerts and other enter- 
tuinmenks. During his nianagernont one of the 
events of interest which occurred there was a 
reading hy Mrs. Siddons, on Fob. 10, 1813, of 
Shake8])earo’s Macbtth, for the benefit of the 
widow of Andrew Cherry, dramatist and actor, 
111 the same year the rooms acquired greater 
celebrity by being selected by the then newly 
formed PiiiimARMONUi Society as their place 
of performance. Jn 1818 the western end of 
the concert-room falling within the line required 
for the formation of Regent Street, Slade was 
awarded by a jury £23,000 as compensation 
(a sum consiejered at the time as far beyond the 
real value of the property), and the wliole of 
the old building was removed and new rooms 
erect(‘Al on tlie laist side of Regent Street at the 
north-west corner of Little Argyll Street, now 
246 Regent Street. The new building was de- 
signed by John Nash, and had all the defects 
of his manner. On the side next Regent Street 
was a balcony sujiported by eight heavy and 
clumsily designed caryatides. The persons by 
whom the new rooms were erected were 21 of 
the principal jirofessors of music in Jxmdon, 
who had formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of jirinting the best music in 
the best manner, and selling it at a moderate 
profit. This association, caUod Tjib Royal 
Harmonic Institution, occupied the south- 
western angle of the new building (at the corner 
of Regent StreAjt and Argyll Place), a circular-, 
fronted erection with a domed roof. The great 
expense incurred in the erection of the building, 
joined to other untoward events, soon led to 
the withdrawal of most of the original specu- 
lators, at a loss of about £18(X) to each, and the 
place eventually fell into the hands of two of 
their body, Welsh and Hawes. After some 
differences between these two, the concern 
remained in the hands of Welsh alone. 
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During the Philharmonic Society’s tenure of 
the rooms (old and new), a period of about 17 
years, many events of great ink^rest to musicians 
^occurred there. There, on Mar. 6 and Apr. 10, 
1820, Spohr appeared, fii‘st as violinist and last 
as conductor (Selbalhiog, ii. 86), when a baton 
was used for perhaps the first time at an 
English concert. There, on June 11, 1821, 
Moacheles, and, on June 21, 1824, Liszt made 
their first appearances in England./ On Mar. 
21, 1825, Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Symphony * was 
given for the first time in England. There, 
too, Weber, on Apr. 3, 1826, two months before 
his death, conducted one of tlie Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, and Mendelssohn first pre- 
sented himself before an English audience. On 
May 25, 1829, the latter conducted, at one of 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, his 
symphony in C minor, and a month later, at the 
benefit concert of Droiiet, the flautist, on mid- 
summer night, June 24, produced for the first 
time in Phigland his overture to A M idaummer 
Night's Dream. 

Besides concerts, the rooms were let for mi.s- 
cellaneous performancoa and exhibitions. One 
of the most attractive of the latter was a French 
exhibition of dramas performed by puppets, 
called ‘ The French Theatre du Petit Lazary,* 
which was given in 1828 and 1 829. In 1829-30 
the rooms were tenanted by a M. Chabort, 
calling himself * The Fire King,’ during whose 
tenure of the place, at 10 o’clock in the evening 
of Feb. C, 1830, a fire broke out, which in a 
short time completely destroyed the building. 
It was rebuilt soon afterwards, but never re- 
gained its former reputation. The Philhar- 
monic concerts wore removed after the fire to 
the concert-room of the King’s Theatre, and 
thence to the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
although a few concerts and other entertain- 
ments were occasionally given in the Argyll 
Rooms, the place became by degrees deserted 
by caterers for public amusement and was, in 
the course of a few years, converted into shops. 

W. II. II. 

ARIA (Ital.), ‘ air.’ The word is generally 
used of the more ambitious musical forms em- 
ployed in the older operas, so that the English 
translation is not exactly synonymous with it 
(see Air). The arias of the time of Handel, 
when opera was at its moment of extreme con- 
ventionality, wore divided into several classes, 
and it was a rule that no two arias of the same 
class were to follow one another. 

(1) The Aria cantabile was a quiet slow move- 
ment, characterised, in the works of the best 
masters, by a certain tender pathos, and so 
contrived as to afford frequent opportunities 
for the introduction of extempore ornamenta- 
tion at the discretion of the singer. Its accom- 
paniment, always very simple, was limited in 
most cases to a plain thorough-bass, the chords 
of which were filled in on the harpsichord. 


(2) The Aria di portamento was also a sJ^lw 
movement, and generally a very telling ona 
Its rhythm was more strongly marked than that 
of the Aria canU^bile, its style more measured, 
and its melody of a more decidedly symmetrical 
character, freely interspersed with sustained 
and swelling notes, but affording few oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of extempore 
embellishments. Flowing and graceful in de- 
sign, its expression was rather sedate and 
dignified than passionate ; and its accompani- 
ment rarely extended beyond a well-phrased 
thorough-bass, with one or two violins, used 
chiefly in the symphonies. 

(3) The Aria di mezzo caraitere was open to 
great variety of treatment. As a general rule, 
it was less pathetic than the Aria caiitabile, 
and loss dignified than the Aria di portamento^ 
but capable of expressing greater depths of 
passion than either. Its pace was generally, 
though not necessarily, andante ; the second 
part being sung a little faster than the first, 
with a return to the original time at the Da 
cajK). Its accompaniment was rich and varied, 
including at least the full stringed band, with 
the fretiuent introduction of oboes and other 
wind instruments. 

(4) The Aria parlanie was of a more declama- 
tory character, and therefore better adajited 
for the expression of dee]> passion, or violent 
emotion of any kind. Its accompaniments 
were sometimes very olal)orate, and exhibited 
great variety of instrumentation, which the best 
masters carefully accommodated to the sense of 
the verses they desired to illustrate. Different 
forms of the air were sometimes distinguished 
by special names : for instance, quiet melodies, 
in which one note was accorded to each several 
syllable, were called Arie di nota e parola ; while 
the terms Aria agitata. Aria di strepito, and even 
Aria infuriata were applied to movements 
exhibiting a greater or less amount of dramatic 
power. 

(5) The Aria di bramira, or d'agilitd, was 
generally an allegro, filled with brilliant ‘ divi- 
sions ’ or passages of rapid fioritiira calculated 
to display the utmost powers of the singer for 
whom the movement was intended. Some of 
the passages wTitten for Elizabetta Pilotti 
Schiavonetti, Cuzzoni, Faustina, Nicolini, Fari- 
nelli, and other great singers of the period were 
amazingly difficult. Among such volate we 
may class that sung in Handel’s ‘ Ricardo 
IMmo,’ by the celebrated sopranist, Senesino 
(see next page). 

Though w'e sometimes meet with operatic 
airs of the 18th century which seem, at first 
sight, inconsistent with this rigid system of 
classification, a little careful scrutiny will 
generally enable us to refer them, with tolerable 
certainty, to one or other of the iniversally 
recognised orders. 

The Cavathia, for instance, distinguished 
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from all other types by the absence of a second 
part and its attendant Da capo, is, in reality, 
nothing more than an abbreviated form, either 
of the Aria cantabile, the Aria di portamento, 
or the Aria di mezzo carattere, as the case may 
be. The second act of Handel’s * Teseo ’ ojK^ns 
with an example which establishes this fact 
very clearly, needing only the addition of a 
subordinate strain in order to convert it into 
a regular Aria cantabile. 

The Aria d* imitazione w'as written in too 
many varieties of style to admit the possibility 
of its restriction to any single class. Warlike 
airs with trumpet obbligato, hunting-songs 
with horn accompaniment, echo -songs — such as 
‘ Dite che fi,,’ in ‘ Tolomeo ’ — airs w'ith obbligato 
flute passages or vocal trills suggestive of the 
warblings of birds, and descriptive pieces of a 
hundred other kinds, all fell within this cate- 
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gory, and generally exhibited the prominent 
characteristics of the Aria di mezzo carattere, 
unless, as was sometimes the case, they were 
simple enough to be classed as Arie cantabili, or 
even Arie parlanii, with a more or less elabor- 
ate obbligato accomj3animent, or contained 
volute of suflicient brilliancy to enable them to 
rank as Arie d'agilitd. 

The Aria alV unisorw is of comparatively 
rare occurrence, though Handel’s operas afford 
examples. The original form of ‘ The people 
that walked in darkness * (‘ Messiah ’) is a fine 
specimen of the class. ‘ Bel piacer,’ sung by 
Isabella Girardeau, in ‘ Rinaldo,’ and generally 
regarded as the typical example of the style, is 
a })ure Aria cantabile, written for an expressive 
soprano, supported only by a single violin part, 
playing in unison with the voice throughout. 
In the symphonies, a violoncello part is added ; 
but it is never heard simultaneously with the 
singer. Similar airs will be found in ‘ 11 Pastor 
Fido * and ‘ Ariadne ’ ; but we meet with them 
so seldom that it is doubtful whether they were 
ever held in any great degree of favour, either by 
singers or the public. The fine song, * II tricer- 
bero umiliato,’ in ‘Rinaldo/ represents a less rare 


form, wherein the basses and other instrumente 
all supported the voice in unisons or octaves. 

The Aria conceriaUi was simply an Jria di 
mezzo caraitere, or an Arid parlante, with a more 
than usually elaborate or original accompani- 
ment. Among the finest known examples of 
this class w e may mention ‘ Priva son,’ in * Giulio 
Cesare,’ wdth tiute obbligato ; * Hor la tromba,* 
in ‘ Rinaldo,’ with four trumpets and drums 
obbligati ; an air in ‘ II Pastor Fido,’ with 
accompaniments for violins and violoncellos 
in octivea pizzicato, with a harpsichord part, 
arpeggiando, throughout ; ‘ Ma quai notte,’ in 
‘ Partenope,’ ax^companied by 2 flutes, 2 violins, 
viola and theorbo, wdth violoncelli and bassi 
pizzicato ; ‘ So la mia vita,’ in ‘ Ezio,’ for 1 
violin, viola, violoncello, 2 flutes and 2 horns ; 
‘ Alio sfero della gloria,’ in ‘ Sosarrno,’ for the 
full stringed band, enriched by 2 oboes and 2 
horns ; and a highly characteristic scena, in 
‘ Semelo ’ — ‘ Somnus, awake ! ’ — for 2 violins, 
viola, violoncello, 2 bassoons and organ. 

Finally, the Aria aei^za accompagnamenio, 
that is without accompaniment of any kind, 
must be mentioned. An example is to be found 
in Keiser’s ‘ Inganno fodele.’ 

w. 8. IX, ; addns. M. 

ARIA DNE AUF NAXOS, opera in one act by 
Richard Strauss ; libretto by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, designed to follow Molit^re’s comedy 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ for which Strauss 
composeci eleven incidental musical numbers; 
produced Stuttgart, Oct. 24, 11)12; London 
(His Majesty’s), May 27, 1913. A revised 
version with an introductory first act to take 
the placoof Molicn^’s comedy, produced Vienna, 
1916, was first given in London, May 27, 1924. 

AKIANK FT BARBK-BLEUE, opera in 
3 acts ; words by Maeterlinck ; music by Dukas, 
l^roduced Ojiera-Comique, May 10, 1907 ; New 
York, Mar. 3, 1911. 

ARIBO (6. Orleans ?), a scholastic of the 
mid-eleventh century who lived at St. Em- 
meran, Ratisbon. Ho was headmaster of 
Freising school and wrote Muaica, an important 
commentary on Guido of Arezzo (republished 
in Oerbert, ii. 197), which seems to show that 
we do not possess Guido’s works in their 
entirety (Fitis). The preface to Musica ap- 
peared separately (Eitner ; Fitis). 

ARIENZO, Nicola ve (b. Naples, Dec. 23, 
1842; d. Naples, Apr. 24, 1915), Italian com- 
poser. His father was unwilling to allow him 
to devote himself to music and for long insisted 
on his studying the law. The son, however, 
prepared for a musical career unknown to hie 
father and studied at first wdth Pietro Labriola 
(piano) and V. Fioravanti (composition). After 
a meeting with Enrico Petrella, who visited 
Naples to supervise the production of ‘ Pre- 
cauzioni,’ the father was persuaded to allow 
the musical studies to be pursued on Petrella’s 
recommendation. Profiting by the advice oi 
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Mercadante, d* Arienzo made rapid progregs and 
in 1860 produeed at the Teatro Nuovo an opera 
in Neapolitan dialect, ‘ Monzu Unazio,’ which 
^woH well rfsceived. Thi« was followed six years 
later by ‘ I diui mariti,’ also in dialect ; by 
‘ J>e rose ’ (Naples, 1H08) ; ‘ 11 cacciatore delle 
Alpi ’ (Naples, 1870); ‘II cuoco ’ (Naples, 
1873) ; ‘ I vioggi ’ (Milan, 1875) ; ‘ l^a figlia 
del Diavolo ’ (Naples, 1870) ; ‘ 1 tre coscritti * 
(Naples, 1880); ‘La fiera ’ (Naples, 1887); 
and other unpublished works. D* Arienzo also 
composed an oratorio ‘ II (kisto sulla Croce * ; he 
is the author of a treatise L' invenziont del 
sistema tetracnrdo e la vioderna musicaf pub- 
lished in 1879. F. B. 

ARIETTA (Ital.), diminutive of Aria, the 
name of a short air, usually possessing no second 
part, an<l of more or less 8imj)lo kind. M. 

ARIKTTO, (1) SiMONK (6. Vcroelli, beginning 
of 17th cent.), violinist for a time at the court 
of Mantua ; then at Vercelli ; and in 1630 at 
the court of Savoy. Fotis considers him the 
first violinist to bo mentioned as virtuoso on his 
instrument. His sons (2) Francesco and (3) 
Simone were also excellent violinists but did 
not equal their father. 

AlllGONL (Iiov. OiAC., SCO Auriooni. 

ARIOSO (I tab), lit<^rally ‘ airy,’ Used sub- 
stantively, it wt)ul(l scorn to mean that kind of 
air which, partaking both of the character of 
air and recitative, requires rather to be said 
than sung. J. H. 

ARIOSTI, Attilio (b, circa 1660 ^), a Dom- 
inican friar and an operatic composer whoso 
fame rests chieHy on his association w ith Handel 
in England. Ho was also a notable performer 
on the viola d’ amore. 

Under a papal disjwnsation he gave up his 
*5ccle8ia8tical profession for that of music, of 
which ho had from his youtli been a regular 
student. His first opera was ‘ Dafne,’ written 
to the words of Apostolo Zeno. It w as brought 
out at Venice in 1086. its success was sulliciont 
to determine the direction of his talent, for 
thenceforth, wdth the exception of one oratorio 
and some cantatas to he hereafter mentioned, he 
wrote only for the stage. In 1()90 he became 
either private composer or maestro di cap})ella 
to the Eleotress of Brandenburg, and from 1698 
to 1705 was conductor and composer at the 
court theatre of Berlin ; ho remained a member 
of the Electress’s household until 1715, when, 
at the invitation of the managers of the Italian 
opera in London, he came to England. This 
interval, however, lie does not seem to have 
spent altogether at Berlin. Apparently he had 
paid one visit at least to Italy, and one to 
Austria, bringing out his ‘ Nabucodonosor ’ at 
Vienna, 1706, his ‘ La piii gloriosa fatica 
d* Ercole ’ at Bologna, and his ‘ Amor tra 

t 8om« works at Upaala boaring hU name and datad 1663 -6S 
have tuggeateti that ha wa« born oonslderably earlier. But alnca 
ha waa allra In 1738 H aaaina improbable that theaa are of hit 
ooinpotlUou. 


nemici ’ at Venice. His Passion Oratorio wag 
given in 1709 at Vienna, and an earlier treat- 
ment of the same subject is dated Modena, 
1693. ‘ La madre dei Maccabei ’ was written 

for Venice in 1704, and ‘ profezia d’ Eliseo’ 
in 1705 for Vienna. His first apj)earance in 
l^ndon w'as at the representation of Handel’s 
‘ Amadis,’ at which he jilayed a solo on the 
viola d’ amore. Between this date and his 
second visit to England it seems j)robable that 
Ariosti held some position at the French court. 
Van der Straeten has discovered an opera by 
him, ‘ La Fedo no tradimenti,’ which seems to 
have been produced at the Theatre de Luxem- 
bourg ‘ by order of Her Majesty.’ On the title- 
page Ariosti is described as master of Her 
Majesty’s Music (maestro di Mus. S. Msta). 
In 1720 the Royal Academy of Music began its 
career in London with Handel, Bunoiicini and 
Ariosti as its three musical directors. Ariosti, 
a man of mild character and ajjparently of com- 
paratively small ambition, took less part than 
the other two either in the operatic triumphs or 
the controversies which belonged to the in- 
stitution. But ho remained in its service until 
the final catastrophe of its bankruptcy and 
produced a number of operas. 

The oft-repeated story that he w rote the first 
act of a composite opera, ‘ Muzio Sccvola,’ with 
which the three cornfiosers o])ened the house, 
may be finally dismissed as false. That opera 
did not open the house but was jiroduced on 
Apr. 15, 1721, and it w as not Ariosti butMattei 
(‘ Pipo ’) who contributed an act with Handel 
and Bononcini.“ Ariosti quitted England in 
1728, and passed the rest of his life in an 
obscurity w’hich no biographer has been able 
to pierce. Fetis says that on the eve of his 
departure from England ho published his 
volume of cantatas by subscription, and that 
they realised £1000. It may be hoped that 
this is a fact, and that the destitution hinted 
at by other writers was not the absolute 
condition of his old ago, 

Ariosti’s operas, as fur as they have been 
identified, are as follows ; 

Oafne, 16S6 ; Kriphyl«, 1097; 6' Imcnei, 17W; Atya, 

1700; N»buo<HlonoBor, 1706; La piO ^lorlu^a fatica d' Kreolo, 
1706; Amor tra ni'micl, 17U6; liU F(}de iie tradimenti, 1716 20; 
(,’iro, 1721; Coriolanua, 1723; Vewpaalaii, 1724; Artaaerne. 1724; 
Dario, 1725; Luciiw Veru». 1727; Teiuone, 1727, 

To these must be added 6 cantatas dedicated 
to King George ; some lessons for the viola 
d’ amore, 1728. (See Viol : subsection Viola 
d’ amore) ; and another oratorio ‘ Radegonda 
Regina di Francia,’ 1693. 

B^BL, - Ai.FRKD Edkrt, Atru^ Ariotfi itt Berlin (1697 1708) 
(Gies**cker Dovrient, Leipzig, 19001 ; Inaugural diwertatlon for 
the dovturate of Philosophy, IJouu, July 

E. H. 1’., with corr. and addns, 
(see Mus. 1910, p. 367). 
ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS (c. a.d. 150), 
a Greek writer who wrote Jlepl /jLovjiKrjs^ three 
books on music which give the clearest and 

I Str«atleilil's Ilandtl, p. 90. 
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most satisfactory account of Greek music 
extant. A new edition by Albert Jahn ap* 
peared, 1882. 

AKISTOTE» a 13th-century composer of 
whom Coussemaker republished four 3- and 
4-part pieces (Eitner), 

ARISTOTELES, (1) the Greek philosopher 
and pupil of Plato (384-322 b.c.), wrote very 
little about music, but that little is of import- 
ance. The references scattered about his 
works have been collected by Karl von Jans in 
Musici scrij^iores Graeci (1895, pp. 3-35). The 
Froblernata (Sect. XIX.) are, according to latest 
researches, of Alexandrian origin and date from 
the 1st or 2nd century a.d. They are in form 
of queries and answers, and offer most valuable 
information. Several new editions and trans- 
lations of this latter work have appeared (see 
Riemann). (2) Pseudonym of the author of a 
12th-century work on Mensural Music^ men- 
tioned by John de Muris as inventor of the 
mensural notes, together with Franco of 
Cologne. The treatise has been erroneously 
attributed to the Venerable Bede (Eitner). 
Coussemaker republished it together with 7 
motets, but the authorship of the latter cannot 
be proved. E. v. d. s. 

ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM (4th 
cent. B.C.), peripatetic philosopher and a pupil 
of Aristotle, was the most important of Greek 
writers on music. Of his numerous works only 
tw^o are preserved, The Elements of Harmony, 
and fragments of The Elements of Rhythm. He 
is the first who has laid a scientific foundation 
of music. The most important modern editions 
are : P. Maniuard (1868, with Gorman trans- 
lation) ; H. S. Macran (Oxford, 1902) ; L. 
Laloy, Aristoxhie de Tarent (1904) ; C. F. Abdy 
Williams, The Aristoxenian Theory (Cambridge, 
1911); (FHis ; Encycl. Brit. ; Eitner). 

ARIZO (Arizu), Micwel de (beginning of 
17th cent.), a Spanish singer and composer of 
secular vocal music. Originally a choir-boy 
in the Chapel Royal at Madrid, in 1614 he 
appears as an alto ; w'hile he was still in the 
choir in 1629 and 1633. Two compositions by 
him are found in the ‘ Cancionero de Sablo- 
nara ’ at Munich, printed in 1918 by O. Jesus 
Aroca as ‘ Cancionero musical y poetico del 
siglo XVII ’ (Madrid). j. b. t. 

ARKWRIGHT, Godfrey Edward Pellew 
(6. Apr. 10, 1864), studied at Eton and Oxford, 
and was editor of the Old Ejjglish Edition 
(g'.v.), an important collection of the works of 
old English masters (25 vols., 1889-1902) ; also 
Purcell’s church music, etc., for the Purcell 
Society (q.v.). From 1909-13 he was editor 
of The Musical Antiquary (Oxford). His 
catalogue of music in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is valuable. K. v. d. s. 

ARKWRIGHT, Marian Ursula (6. Nor- 
wich, Jan. 25, 1863 ; d. Highclere, Mar. 23, 
1922), composer, took the degrees of Mus.B. in 
VOL. T 


1895 and Mus.D. in 1913 at Durham. Her 
symphonic suito ‘ Winds of the World ’ won a 
prize offered by The Genthuvman for an orches- 
tral work by a woman. A suite for strings 
was written for the Australian Exhibition of 
Women's Work, Melbourne, UK)7. Her pub- 
lished w’orks include a Requiem Mass (1015) ; 
a ballad for 3 treble voices, ‘ The Dragon of 
Wantley * ; and some songs, partsongs and 
chamber music. Several larger choral, orches- 
tral and chamber works and an operetta^ 
‘ The Water Babies,* are unpublished. (See 
B. M. S. Ann., 1920.) E. B. 

ARMES, Philip (b. Norwich, Aug. 15, 1836 ; 
d. Durham, Feb. 10, 1908), organist, and 
professor of music in the University of 
Durham, 

The son of a schoolmaster and bass singer 
who held a lay-clorksliip at Rocljostor, Amies 
obtained his musical education as a chorister 
first at Norwich (1846) and later at Rochester 
(1848). At the end of his choristership the 
Dean and Chapter of the latter cathedral pre- 
sented him with a grand pianoforte as a s^iecial 
mark of their apjirociation of his services as 
solo boy. In 1850 he was articled to Dr. J. L. 
Hopkins, organist of the cathedral. He became 
organist of 8t. Andrew’s, Wells Street, London 
(1857), Chichester (’athedral (1861), and Dur- 
ham Cathedral (1862), a jiost which he hold 
till his retirement in 1907. 

Examinations for musical degrws in the Uni- 
versity of Durham were instituted by Dr. Arraos 
in Oct. 1890, when 81 candidates presented 
themselves for examination. In 1897 the 
charter f)f the University was altered, whereby 
Dr, Amies was made j)rc)fe88or of music. Hia 
compositions, chiefly oratorios and works for 
the Church, were numerous but unimportant. 

F. u. E. ; rev. c. 

ARMIDE, a favourite subject for operatic 
composition in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The most famous ‘ Armido ’ is that of Gluck, 
produced Sept. 23, 1777, at the Acad6mie 
Roy ale in Paris. The libretto is by Quinault, 
the same which was set by Lully in 1680. 
Produced Co vent Garden, July 6, 1906 ; New 
York, Metropolitan Opera House, *,Nov. 14, 
1910. 

ARMING AUD, Jules (b. Bayonne, May 3, 
1820 ; d. Feb. 27, 1900), a violinist in the 
orchestra of the Paris Opera. In 1855, with 
Edouard Lalo, Mas and Leon Jacquard, he 
established a string quartet which enjoyed a 
great reputation, and was subsequently trans- 
formed, by the addition of wind instruments, 
into the ‘ Society Classique.’ He published 
some works for violin. a. F. 

ARMOURER OF NANTES, THE, opera in 
three acts, founded on Victor Hugo’s Mary 
Tudor ; words by J. V. Bridgman ; music by 
Balfe ; produced Co vent Garden (Pyno and 
Harrison management), Feb. 12. 1863. 

I 
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ARMSHEIMER, Ivan Ivanovitch (6. St. 
Petersburg, Mar. 19, 1860), studied at St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire under Czerny, Johannsen 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. He composed 2 can- 
tatas, and orchestral and choral works ; about 
160 songs ; a suite for flute and pf. ; pieces for 
violin and for violoncello ; 3 operas, * Sous la 
feuill6e,* ‘ Jaegerliv ’ (Danish words) and * Der 
Oberfdrster * ; and 3 ballets ; also a book on 
instrumentation in 10 parts. * e. v. d. s. 

ARNEJ, a 17th-contury English composer, 
four airs by whom are to be found, according 
to Eitner, in a collective volume of 1676 
(Eitner). 

ARNE, (1) Thomas Augustine, Mus.D. 
(6. Tx)ndon,Mar. 12, 1710; d. there, Mar. 6, 1778), 
was the most eminent English composer of his 
generation, and one whose work is of sj)ecial 
importance in the somewhat attenuated 
history of English opera. 

He was the son of an upholsterer in King 
Street, Covont Garden, where he was born. Ho 
was educated at Eton, and being intended by 
his father for the profession of the law, was 
on leaving college placed in a solicitor’s office 
for three years. Hut his love for music pre- 
dominated ; he privately conveyed a spinet to 
his bedroom, and by muffling the strings with a 
handkerchief contrived to practice during the 
night undetected. He took lessons on the 
violin from Festirig, and would occasionally 
borrow a livery in order to gain admission to the 
servants’ gallery at the opera. He made such 
progress on the violin os to bo able to lead a 
chamber band at the house of an amateur who 
gave private concerts. There ho was one 
evening accidentally discovered by his father 
in the act of playing the first violin. After 
some fruitless efforts to induce his son to devote 
himself to the profession for which he had 
designed him, the father gave up the attempt 
as hopeless, and permitted the youth to follow 
the bent of his inclination. Being free to 
practise openly, Arne soon, by his skill on the 
violin, charmed the whole family, and finding 
that his sister Susanna Maria (who afterwards 
as Mrs. Cibber became famous as a tragic 
actress) had an agreeable voice, ho gave her 
such instructions as enabled her to appear in 
1732 in liami^e’s opera ‘ Amelia.’ Her success 
was such as to induce her bn)ther to reset 
Addison’s opera ‘ Rosamond ’ (see Clayton), 
and his composition was produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, Mar. 7, 1733, Miss Arne 
performing the heroine, and her younger 
brother the page. 

Soon afterw ards Arne got Fielding’s ‘Tragedy 
of I'ragedies ’ altered into the ‘ Opera of Operas,* 
and, setting it to music ‘ after the Italian 
manner,* brought it out at the Haymarket 
Theatre, his young brother representing the 
hero, Tom Thumb. On Dec. 19, 1733, he pro- 
duced at the same theatre a masque called 


‘ Dido and iEneas,’ which was performed (i 
then customary) with a harlequinade inte 
mixed. In 1736 he composed some music f( 
Aaron Hill’s tragedy of ‘ Zara,’ in which h 
sister made ‘ her first attempt as an actress 
In 1736 Arne married Cecilia, daughter c 
Anthony Young, organist of St. Catherine -Cre< 
near the Tower ^ (see Young). 

In 1738 Arne was engaged to compose th 
music for Dr. Dalton’s adaptation of Milton’ 

‘ Comus,* which w as brought out at Drury Lan 
Theatre. This work fully established hi 
reputation, its graceful and flowing melodic 
making an immediate and lasting impression 
In 1740 he reset Congreve’s masque ‘ Th< 
Judgment of Paris,’ which was performed a 
Drury Lane. On Aug. 1 in the same year, t< 
celebrate the anniversary of the accession o 
the House of Hanover, Thomson and Mallet’i 
masque of ‘ Alfred,’ with music by Arne, wai 
performed, for the first time, in a temporary 
theatre in the garden of Cliveden (or Cliefden) 
Bucks, then the residence of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. The work contains some fine songs, 
but is more especially distinguished by its finale, 
the famous patriotic song ‘ Rule Britannia ’ 
(^. 1 ^.). On Dec. 20, in the same year, Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ As Y ou Like It ’ being performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre, after having been laid 
aside for forty years, Arne gave to the world 
those beautiful settings of the songs ‘ Under 
the greenwood tree,’ ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind * and ‘ When daisies pied,’ which seem 
to have become indissolubly allied to the 
poetry. 

After producing some minor pieces, Arne 
went in June 1742 with his wife to Dublin, 
where they remained until 1744. Later visits 
to Dublin followed, 1765-56 and 1758-59.2 
During his stay there he produced, besides his 
former pieces, his important oratorio ‘ Abel,’ * 
his operas ‘ Alfred ’ and ‘ Eliza ’ (Nov. 29, 
1755), and his ‘ Comus,’ and also gave concerts 
with great success. 

Ho was again engaged as composer at Drury 
Lane, where he produced ‘ The Temple of 
Dullness,’ a comic opera in 2 acts (1745), and 
on tho death of Gordon he succeeded him as 
leader of the band there. In 1745 Arne was 
engaged as composer to Vauxhall Gardens, and 
WTote for Mrs. Arne and I^ow e tho pastoral dia- 
logue ‘ Colin and Phoebe,’ which proved so 
successful that it was performed throughout 
the entire season. He held that engagement 
for many years, during which he composed for 
the Gardens, as well as for Ranelagh and 
Marylebone Gardens, an immense number of 
songs. On the revival of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Tempest * in 1746 (at Drury Lane), Arne 
supplied new music for the masque and the 
song ‘ Where the Bee sucks,’ a composition of 

i 8e« Burnej'i Hist. iv. 658; also iTus. Antiqu^ury^ i. 2Btt. 

* 8e« Hum, A ntiquary, i. 215. 
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perennial beauty. On Mar. 12, 1775, he 
revived his ‘ Abel,’ in which the simple and 
beautiful melody known as the ‘ Hymn of 
Eve * became exceedingly popular. 

On July 6, 1759, the University of Oxford 
created Ame Doctor of Music. In 1760, ap- 
parently in consequence of a difference with 
Garrick, Ame transferred his services to Covent 
Garden Theatre, whore on Nov. 28 his * Thomas 
and Sally ’ was given ; it had been produced 
first in Dublin in Dec. 1759. On Feb. 2, 1762, 
he ventured on the bold oxixjriment of placing 
lx?fore an English audience an opera composed 
after the Italian manner, with recitative in- 
stead of spoken dialogue. For this purpose ho 
selected the ‘ Artaserso ’ of Metastasio, which 
he himself translaU^d into English. Departing 
to a groat extent from his former style he 
crowded many of the airs with florid divisions, 
particularly those in the part uf Mandane, 
which he composed for his pupil, Charlotte 
Brekt (q.v.). The other singers wore Ten- 
ducci, Peretti, B(?ard, Mattocks and Miss 
Thomas. The success of the work was decided, 
and the part of Mandane wa.s long considered 
the touchstone of the powers of a soprano 
singer. Three songs romained famous long 
after the o|X5ra as a whole had jjassed into 
oblivion. They wei*o * The soldier tired of 
war’s alarms,’ * In infancy our hopes and fears * 
and ‘ Water parted from the sea.’ The last 
named appeared as a hymn tune in Harrison’s 
Sacred Harmony (1784), Amo himself pub- 
lished ‘Artaxerxes’ in a folio full score, and John 
Johnson (opposite Bow Church) the voice and 
harpsichord edition in oblong folio. Later 
(c. 1769), ‘Artaxerxes’ was given in Edinburgh, 
with Tenducci taking his original part. Here 
three songs written by Rol>ert Ferguson and 
adapted to Scottish airs wore interpolated. In 
the first quarter of tne 19th century an edition 
of ‘ Artaxerxes,’ edited by J. Addison, with 
additional numbers by Bishop and Braharn, was 
published by Goulding and D’Alrnaino. 

The popular ballad-opera, ‘ Love in a Village,’ 
also came out in 1762. On Feb. 29, 1764, Dr. 
Amo produced his second oratorio, ‘ Judith ’ 
(originally performed at Dmry Lo-ne, Feb. 27, 
1761), at the Chapel of the Lock Hospital, in 
Grosvenor Place, Pimlico, for the benefit of the 
charity. In 1764 he set Metastasio’s opera, 

‘ Olimpkide,’ in the original language, and had 
it performed at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. It was represented, however, but 
twice, owing, it has been supposed, to some 
petty jealousy of an Englishman composing for 
an Italian theatre. In 1769 Dr. Ame set such 
portions of the ode written by Garrick for the 
Shakespeare jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, as 
were intended to be sung, and some other in- 
cidental music for the same occasion. In 1770 
he presented a garbled version of Purcell’s 
‘ King Arthur.* One of his last dramatic 


compositions was the music for Mason’s ‘Carac- 
tacus,* published with an interesting preface, 
in 1775 (see M.-ison, Rev. William). 

Dr. Ame produced numerous glees, catches 
and cam)ns, seven id which obtained pri 7 .es at 
the (’atch Club, and instrumental music of 
various kinds. Ho parodied ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast ’ in a publication called ‘ W’hittington’s 
Feast ’ (see Conemdia, Jan. 22, 1876), He died 
a week l)efon^ his 68ih birthday, and was buried 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His will,^ dated 
Dec. 6, 1777, was proved bj^ Mrs. Ame, Mar. 16, 
1778, and by Michael Arne, Mar. 21, 1778. 
Mrs. Arne died at the house of BaktiiAlemon • 
(q.v.), the violinist, and hernophew by marriage. 
Oct. 6, 1789. 

It must not hv forgotten that Dr. Ame was 
the first introducer of female voices into oratorio 
choruses ; which he did at (,V>vent Garden 
Theatre on Feb. 26, 1773, in a pt‘rformance of 
his own ‘ Judith.* Dr. Amo was author as 
well as composer of ‘ The Guardian outwitted,’ 
‘ The Rose,’ ‘ The (’ontest of Biaiuty and Vir- 
tue,’ and ‘ Phadx^ at Court,’ and the reputed 
author of ‘ Don Saverio ’ and ‘ TJie Cooper.* 

The following is a list of his principal 
compositions : 

Oratorios: Ab«l, 1744. Judith, 1704. 

OfMjras and other HUge piweM : Kosamond, 17S.S, Th© Op«ra of 
Oiwras, or Tom Thumb the Great, 1733. Dido and ACneos, 1733. 
Ix»ve and Glory, J7S4. The Fall of Phaeton, 1730. Muaio In Zara, 
17:t«>. Comus, 17:18. An Hospital for Fools, 17311. The Judgment 
«)f Paris, 1740. Alfred, 1740. Bongs In As You Like It, 1740. Bongi 
in Twelfth Night, 1741. The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 1741, 
Songs in The Meruhiuit uf Venice, 174‘J. IlrltAiinla, 1743. KIIeo. 
174;t Tlie Temple of Dullness, 1746. King Pepin's Campaign, 1746. 
Music in The Teniyiest, 174(1. Neptune ami Amphitrite, 174rt. 
IIarltH|uin Inn*ndlary r>r Colomblne, 1740. The Triumph of Peace, 
1748. Doti Saverio, 1741). Dirge In Uumco and Juliet, 1760. Tha 
I*ropheb-ss, IT.’’*!). TI»e Sultan. 1761). Thomas and Sa)l>, 1700 (?| 
Artaxerxes, 1702. Love In a Village (chleHy oomplledi, 170'i. The 
Birth of HercMiles (not acU-d), 170;«. The 0\»ardlau outwitted, 1704. 
Oliiiipiadc (Italian ii|>era), 1704. The I .adieu’ Frolic . 1770 Additions 
U> Purcell’s King Arthur, 1770. The Portrait. 1770. The Fairy 
Prince, 1771. The Ccs^ysr, 1772. The Trip to PortMinouUi, 17711. 
Iteffley Spring. 1772. ('horuses in Mason’s F.lfrlda, 17714. Squire 
Pailger (Hayniarket). 1772, afterwards called ' The Set.' The l(f>M, 
177.'i. The Contest of Beauty and Virtue, 17T,H. Achilles In Petti- 
coats, 177.'). May Day, 1776. Phn;)»e at Court, 1770. Music In 
Mason’s Caract'ieus, 1776, Phlllls, 1770. 

Besides these Arne compomsl many incidental songs, etc., for 
other plays, as The Tender Ilunljand, The Rehearaal, The Rival 
Qiuxmih, etc. Collections of songs under the following titles : Lyric 
Harmony, Tlje Agreeable Musical Choice, Surnnjsr Amusement, 
The WIiiUt’s Amusiunent, 'I’hc Hyreii, Vocal Melody, 1733. Tha 
Vrx;al Grove, 1774, and nearly twexity books of songs sung at 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and MaryleVione Gardena. Olr'es, CaU.h«is, 
and Canons; thirU>en glees, tim cab'hes and six canons are printed 
In Warren’s collectloriH, Ode on Ch«iarfulnnis, 1760. Ode on Hhake- 
spearo, 1709. Sonatas or )«ss«»nB for the harpsichord. Maoses. 
Organ Concerto.s. Overtures, etc. for the orchestra. 

w. H. H. ; with corn, and addns. by 
F. o. E., F. K. and otherS. 

(2) Michael (h. 1740 or 1741 ; d. Lam- 
beth, Jan. 14, 1786), the son (Burney Bays the 
natural son) of J)r. Arne. Ho was brought on 
the stage at an early age by his aunt, Mr«. 
Cibber, who took great pains in teaching him 
the part of the page in Otway’s tragedy The 
Orphan ; and his father was equally assiduous 
in qualifying him as a singer. He sang at 
Mary lebone Gardens in 1 751 , after a d6but made 
at Galli’s concert in the Little Theatre, Hay- 
market, Apr. 2, 1750. But neither acting nor 
singing was his vocation. In ‘ The Flow’ret, a 

1 The will is rcprInlAd In full In Mui. AntUiuary, 11. 119. 

* Mui. Antiquary, 1, 8S9. 
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new Collection of English Songs, by Master 
Am^/ is a song called ‘ The Highland Laddie/ 
which attaine<i groat popularity, and was in 
1775 culapted by Linloy to the words, ‘ All, sure 
a pair were never seen,’ in Sheridan’s opera, 

‘ The Duenna.’ In 17d.'I Arno appeared as a 
dramatic composer with ‘ The Fairy Tale.’ In 
1704 he comprised, in c onjunction with Battis- 
hill, the music for the opera of * Almena,* which 
was withdrawn after a few nights, not from 
want of merit in the music, but owing to the 
dullness of the dialogue. On Nov. 5, 1700, 
Arne rnarrierl Miss Elizabeth Wright, a vocalist 
of some repute. In 1707 he wrote the music 
for Garrick’s dramatic romance, ‘ Cymon,* 
which was highly successful, and is his best 
work. Soon afterwards he gave up his pro- 
fession and devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry, and built a laboratory at Chelsea, 
where he attempted the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Foiled in his object, and ruined 
by the expenses, he returned to the pursuit of 
music, and wrote the music for several dramatic 
pieces — amongst them O’Keeflc’s ‘ Positive 
Man,’ in which is the well-known song, ‘ 8wcct 
Poll of Plymouth ’ — and numerous songs for 
Vauxhall and tlie oth(‘r public gardens. In 
1771 and 1772 he travelled in Germany with 
a pujnl, Miss Venables, conducting Hander% 

* Alexander’s Feast ’ at Hamburg, Nov. 23. 
1771, and the * Messiah ’ for the first time in 
Germany, Apr. 15, 1772 (C.-f..). Atdiristmas, 
1775, Thomas Ryder engaged Arne to produce 
‘ Cymon ’ at tlie Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin. 
Michael Kelly tells us that Mr. and Mrs, Arne 
attracted great h()us(\s. The composer’s love 
for alchemy roasvserted itself, and he took a 
house near Clontarf lor tlie purpose of pursuing 
his .seandi for gt>ld. In the summer of 1777 he 
got into debt and was thrown into a Dublin 
sponging-house, where he conijiosed ‘ The 
Fathers,’ and other music. Kelly’s father sent 
him a pianoforte, in return for which Arne gave 
daily lessons to young Kelly. Ryder made a 
fresh engagement with Arne in June 1779. In 
1784 and subsequent years he had the direction 
of some of the Lenten Oratorios at the London 
theatres. Michael Arne’s dramatic composi- 
tions were : 

Thv Fttiry Tale, iTtld. H>uten, Ahueua, 17<14. C‘yiuun, 

17«7. The Fethew. 17TH. The Selle’e StratuKCin. 1780. The 
Choice of Harlequin. 1781. The Tositlve Man, l781i. Trietraia 
Shanily. 17S:t. 

A fine portrait of him by Zoffany is in the 
possession of Alfred H. Littleton. 

w. H. n. and w. h. g. f. 

ARNOLD, Johann Gottfried (b. Wiirtem- 
berg, Feb. 15, 1773 ; d. Frankfort, July 26, 
1806), violoncellist and composer. After mak- 
ing concert tours in Sw itzerland and Germany, 
he spent some time at Ratisbon in order to take 
advantage of the instruction of the able 
violonoelli.st Willmann. He visited Berlin and 
Hamburg, at which latter town he studied the 


methods of Bernard Romberg. In 1798 he 
became attached to the theatre at Frankfort as 
first violoncellist. Besides compositions and 
‘ transcriptions ’ for his own particular instru- 
ment, he wrote original pieces for the flute and 
piano, and made quartet arrangements of 
various operas, etc. Fetis gives a list of his 
compositions, including 5 concertos for the 
violoncello ; a symphonic concertante for 2 
flutes and orchestra ; airs w ith variations, op. 
9 (Bonn) ; easy pieces for the guitar, etc. 

T. p. H. 

ARNOLD, John (b. Essex, 1720; d, 1792), 
published ‘ The Psalmodist,’ containing a large 
number of psalm tunes, chants, hymns, etc. ; 
also * The Essex Harmony,’ being a choice 
collection of the most celebrated songs and 
catches for 2, 3, 4 and 5 v. from the wairks of 
the most eminent masters. Ihith works ap- 
peared in various editions (Eiiner ; Brown). 

ARNOLD, Samukl, Mim.I). (b. London, Aug. 
10, 1740 ; d. there, Oct. 22, 1802), an English 
o|)oratic composer, organist, and editor of 
‘ (.'athedral Music,’ and of the works of Handel. 

Arnold was educated in the f'hapel Royal 
under Bernard Gatos and Dr. Nares. Beard 
engaged him as composer to C’ovent Garden 
Theatre, where in 17(35 he brought out the 
opera of ‘ The Maid of the Mill.’ Many of the 
songs were selected from tlie works of J. C, 
Bach, Galuppi, Jommelli and other Italian 
writers. This opera was one of the first, since 
the time of Purcell, in which coiu'erted music 
was employed to carry on the business of the 
stage, and it w'as used by Arnold with great 
cleverness. The success of the work decided 
the composer’s future connexion with the stage, 
and from 17(35-1802 he produced no less than 
43 operas, musical afterpieces and pantomimes. 
His attention was early directed to sacred 
music, and his first production of this kind was 
an oratorio called ‘ The Cure of 8aul,’ performed 
in 1767. This was followed by ‘ Abimoloch,’ 
1768, ‘ The Resurrection,’ 1773, and ‘ The 
Prodigal Son,’ 1777, wdiich were performed 
under his own direction. 

In 1769 Arnold took a lease of Marylebone 
Gardens, then a place of fashionable resort, 
which he rendered more attractive by compos- 
ing and producing several burlettas, performed 
by the principal singers of the time. Ultimately, 
however, he retired from the speculation with 
considerable loss, owing to the dishonesty of a 
subordinate (see Marylebone Gardens). In 
1773 Arnold’s oratorio of ‘ The Prodigal Son ’ 
was performed at the installation of Lord North 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. On 
this occasion Arnold was offered the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Music, but ho preferred 
taking it in the prescribed mode. It is said 
that Dr. Hayes, the Professor, returned the 
candidate’s exercise unopened, remarking, ‘ Sir, 
it is quite unnecessary to scrutinise an exercise 
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vrritten by the composer of “The Prodigal 
vSon.” ’ 

Dr. Arnold succeeded Dr. Xares in 1783 as 
organist and composer to the Chapel Royal, for 
which establishment ho wrote several services 
and anthems. Shortly afterwards (1790) he 
published a continuation of Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral 
Music,’ in 4 volumes. In 1790 he founded a 
society of musicians under the title of * The 
Graduates’ Meeting.’ In 1791, in conjunction 
with Dr. Callcott, ho published a work entitled, 
* The Psalms of David,’ etc. He also published 
‘ An Ode for the Anniversary of the London 
Ho8j)ital.’ 

In 1780 Dr. Arnold issued proposals for a 
uniform edition of Handel’s works, and the list 
was headed by George JII. as a subscriber for 
25 copies. He met with sufiicient encourage- 
ment to carry it on to 108 numbers, or about 40 
volinnos, but not enough to enable him to coin- 
]>lete his ])lan, and the edition is far from ])erfect 
in many ways. In 1787, in conjunction with 
his friend C^allcott, he established the Glee 
Club ; and on the death of vStanloy he joined 
lanley as conductor of the oratorios at Drury 
Lane, for some time a ])rofitablo speculation, 
but at length opposed by Ashley at Covent 
Garden, wiio by converting the so-called oratorio 
into a medley of light compositions, stimulated 
the })ublic appetite for novelty, and the more 
classical performance at the rival theatre was 
deserted. His last oratorio, ‘ Elisha,’ w^as pro- 
duced in 1795, but it met with little success, and 
was not repeated. 

In 1789 Dr. Arnold was appointed conductor 
of the Acade.my of Ancient Music (^.a,). In 
1793 he succeeded Dr. Cooke as organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and 4 years later, on the 
death of Dr. P.* Hayes, wiis re({ue8ted to con- 
duct the yearly performance at !8t. Paul’s for 
the benefit of the Sons tii e Clerg y. About 
2 years afterwards a fall from the stops of 
his library occasioned internal injuries and 
hastened his death. Ho was buried near 
to Purcell, Blow and Croft, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The following is a list of his dramatic com- 
positions : 

JWuid of the Mill, 1T«5. KoMinond, I7d7. Portrait. J770. 
Mothtr Shiptou, 1770. Son-iii-Law, 1779. Summer Aiimwiiiedt, 
1779. Fire and Water. 1780. Wedding Night. 1780. Silver 
Tankard, 1780. Head Alive. 1781. The Agreeable Surprise. 1781. 
Caatle i>f Audaluaia, 1782. Harle<iuin Teague, 1782, Gretna Greea, 
178.9. Hunt the Slipper, 1784. Peeping Tom of Coventry, 1784- 
Two to One, 1784. Here, There, and Kvei-ywhere, 1784. Turk 
end No Turk, 1785. Siege of Cuzzola, 1786. Inkle and Varloo, 
1787. Enraged Mueician, 1788. The Prlnw of Arcadia, 1788. 
Hattie of Hexham, 1789. New Spain, 1790. Basket Maker. 1790. 
Surrender of (!^l.ai», 1791. Knchante<l Wof»d. ITW. Harlequin Dr. 
Fauntufl, 1793. Children In the Wood. 1793. Auld Rot, In Gray, 
1794. Zorinskl. na*). MonnUineera, 1795. Who Paya Uie 
Reckoning? 1795. Ijove and Money. 1795. Bannian Day, 1796. 
Shipwreck, 1796. Italian Monk. 1797. False and True. 1798. 
Throw Phymo to the Doga. 1798. The (Upaies. 1798. Camhro- 
Brltone, 1798. Obi, or Three-flneere<l .Tnck, 1800. Revirw, 1801. 
Cornalr, 1801. Veteran Tar. 1801, The Widow of Shnnani 
(oratorio!, 1801. Sixty-Third T^etter, 1802. Palrlea’ Revel*, 1802. 

Many harpsichord compositions, and a set 
of 6 overtures in 8 parts, are extant. Arnold’s 
w'ork survived him only through his edition of 
Handel and his ‘ Cathexiral Music.’ The in- 


accuracies in the text of the former have l>oen 
responsible for many current misreadings of 
Handel, for Arnold’s text was widely accepted 
until the publication of the German Handel 
Society's tMlit-ion (see Cmrysanokh), and has 
been followed in some later roprinta. The 
‘ Cathedral Music ’ w'as published ns 

* A collootUm in score of the nif.st. valuable and uw'ful 
compositions for tlnit service by tlie several Kngllsli 
masUirs of Miu hist 200 years/ 

but w’hile it contained a few' works by masters, 
such as Tallis and Purcell, by far the greater 
jiart of its contents was by inferior composers, 
more or loss Arnold's contemiKirarios. The 
Preface is dated 4K0 Strand, Nov. 1, 1790. The 
contents is as follows : 


NOh. I. 

PiTiucK. M. and K. Serv. (■ 
minui . 

J'lin.n. M. and K. Surv. Kminor. 
Ibi. Full Aiith. If the l,ord. 

Do. K. A. O pray. 

('{.ARK. 8aU«'tUN. 

Kevt. F. a. Hearken unto. 
<*Korr. Verne Auth. 1 will give. 
Kiko. F. a. Hear, O Donl. 

Do. F. A. Uejtdre in the I.ord. 
lb>. M. ami E. Here. B flat. 
URorr. M. Herv. R minor. 
Ai.bRirH. M. and K, Sorv. In A. 
Do. 2 Chant*. 

PiiRCKi.i,. Verse A. lllesNcd are 
they. 

Ta;.mm. F. a. All people. 
Ooi.nwiH. M.aml E. Hei v in F. 
W’ttLDoH. Solo A, (> Uorl, Thou 
hant. 

Ar.OKirH. F. A. We have lieard. 
Ooi.nwiN. F. A. H»*hold my 
servant. 

Ai-ork h. F. a. Not unto u». 
Do. F. A. praiHe. 

Vor,. IT. 

(iKKhNK. M. and K. Herv. In C. 
Do. Solo A. PralMe the lyord. 

Do. V. A. T.lke a* the liart. 
(.’rokt, V. A. Be rnerri/ul. 
Kino. M. and K. Sorv. in F. 

Do. A. O pray. 

Oreknk. V. A. O Lf>rd. 1 will. 
Do. V. A. I will Tuagnifly. 
Kino. M. ami K, Serv. in A. 
TrnwAV. V. A. Thou, O I/5id. 


Wki.don. F. A. M lio eaii tell, 
Okkkne. V. .A. O praise. 
Brvan. M. Hinl K. S«rv, in G. 
Tmavku.h. M. Serv. in K. 

voh. in. 

lioYi’K. M. Serv. in A. 
ilo. Solo A. Uud. what I*. 

Do. F, A Siive me, O CBmI. 

( 'IuoiLm Ity Savage, Tra^ ein. Narca, 
K**nt. 

Ihirc'K. Solo A. ly)i'd, tenih n*. 
Tai.i.ih. F. a. Hear the Voice. 
Ai.nKicii. V. A. 1 am well ple»i*e<l. 
Tkavkus. S. ponder my wordai 
Nahes. M. and K. Serv. In K. 
Do. F. A. Hlesmil iahe. 

Do. F. A. o Lonl, grant. 

Do, F. A. Try me. 

Do. Chant. 

Travkh*. Te Deuni In 1), 

Kj.nu. .M. and K. Serv. in ( . 

Di). V. A. B'herowjthal. 
(iHKKNK. V. A. Hear my prayer, 
ltoY(;E. S. A. Turn Thee. 

Do. F, A. Blrwilng and glory. 
Kino. M. Heiv. in A. 

Haj.i, and Hinr. Te Deuni and 
.luhiinte. 

nHmEK. V.A. O (Jfxl, Thou haet. 
Aviiton. Cluint. 

Thaverb. V. A. Aacribe. 
Aidkich. K Serv. In F. 

Dt'M'iB. nntiit, 

Hovck. H. A. Ponder iny worda, 
(Jreenk. H. a. o I-ord flofl. 
VDI,. rv. 

The Organ piirt t<t the fon’going. 


A reprint was issued by Rimb.'iult in 1847. 
(llarinonicon for 1830 ; Old riayhilU ; Biog> 
Did. U.K.S. ; D.A.B.) K. v. R. ; iiddim. u. 
ARNOLD, Yourij von (6. St. Petersburg, 

! Nov. 13, 1811 ; d. Karakasch, Clrimea, July 20, 

■ 1898). After studying at Dorpat ho entered 
the army in 1831 and served as officer in 
the Polisli camjiaign. In 1838 he retired from 
the army. He wrote an ojiera, ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ an operetta, 2 ove^ures and 
a cantata which was awarded a prize by the 
Philharmonic Society. From 1863--70 he lived 
at T^eipzig as a regular contributor to the 
Netie Zeitsekrift fiir Musik, and edited in 1867- 
1868 a Neve allgem^.ine Zeitschrifi fiir Theater 
und Musik. From 1870-94 he had a sohool 
of music of his own at Moscow, and travelled 
a great deal in Russia to collect material for 
his important works on Russian church music. 
He wrote a considerable number of books on 
music; also his Memnir» (3 vols., Moscow, 
\S92) {Rieman7i ; Mended). 

ARNOI.DSON, SroRiD (6. Stockholm, Mar. 
20. 1865). operatic soprano, daughter of a well- 
known Swedish tenor, Oscar Amoldson. This 
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captivating «ing©r was fortunate alike in her 
early musical environment and her teachers. 
After her voice, which was of singularly sweet, 
pleasing quality and extensive compass, had 
been carefully placed, she studied with Maurice 
Strakosch several of the lighter roles which ho 
had taught his sister-in-law, Adelina Patti. 
Subsequently she worked for some time in 
Berlin with the famous singer and teacher, 
Mme. Paoilla-Aiitot, and made her debut at 
Moscow in 18811 as Rosina, in ‘ II Barbiero di 
Siviglia,’ winning an immediate and pro- 
nounced success. In the following year she 
was engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for his 
memorable tent^itive season at Orury Lane, 
whore she appeared on June 20 in Rossini’s 
comic master pi(^cc, and was hailed as another 
‘ Swedish Nightingale.’ One critic wrote : 

‘ Mile. Amoldson fascinated by something 
more than her facile warbling of Rossini’s 
melodics. Her prepossessing looks, her grace- 
ful carriage, her vivacious and intelligent 
acting, her coquettish humour — all heli>ed to 
complete the conquest of a critical audience/ 
Her bewitching Zerlina (‘ Don Giovanni ') was 
much admired, both in this and the following 
season, when slio sang at Covent Garden. 
Meanwhile her continental reputation grew 
rapidly, and she achieved marked successes 
at most of the principal opera-houses, iiuJuding 
Paris (Oj)^‘ra-Comique), Amsterdam, Budaj>est, 
and her native city, where shc^ was elected in 
1010 a member of the Stockholm Academy. 
At (^ovent Garden in 1893 she attemptc^d 
Carmen, but the part did not suit her, and in 
America (1804) she wisely exchanged it for 
that of Micaela — sung to t he (\armen of Mmo. 
(’alve. 8hc was also successful, both there 
and in London, as one of the sisters (Sophie) 
in Massenet’s * Werther,’ Jean do Reszke being 
the hero. Her r61es, in addition to the above, 
included Dinorah, Cherubino, Mignon, Amina 
and Violetta ; but in none of these did she 
appear at Covent Garden, whore she last sang 
in 1895, some time prior to her retirement from 
the stage. She married in 1889 Maurice 
Fischof, an operatic impresario. n. k. 

ARNOLDUS FIJVNDRUS (16th/17th cent.), 
a Netherlandish composer who, in the dedica- 
tion of his ‘ Sacrao Cantiones ’ (Venice 1595), 
describes himself os ‘ Eremita organista Tulme- 
tini ’ (according to F6tis, Calmaldolense monk 
and organist at Tolmezza, Friuli) in Venetian 
territory. About the beginning of the 17th 
century he appears to have been in Nassau- 
Dillingen, as his important ‘ Missa Solenne ’ 
(7 V.), entitled ‘ Si fortuna favet/ and a book 
of madrigals were published at Dillingen, 1608. 
A ‘ Cantate Duo ’ (8 v.) and Jubilate (8 v.) 
in MS. are in the Berlin Library {Fitis; Eitner). 

ARNOULD, Madeleine Sophie (b. Paris, 
Feb. 13, 1740; d. there, Oct. 22, 1802X a 
famous actress and singer. 


She was bom in the Rue Louis le Grand, 
according to the birth register, and not ‘ in the 
same room in the Rue d© Bethisy in which 
Admiral Coligny was murdered, Aug. 24, 1672,’ 
as she herself stated. In this last house she 
lived later on. The Princess of Modena hearing 
the child sing in the church of Val de Grace 
was so charmed that she recommended her to 
the royal Intondant of Music. Against the 
w ill of her mother, Sophie became a member of 
the Chajiclle Royale, and w'as taught comedy 
by Mile. Hi])polyte Clairon, and singing by 
JSllle. Tel. Mme. de Pompadour hearing her on 
one occasion was so much struck by the young 
artist that she characteristically said, ‘ With 
such talents you may become a princess.’ She 
made her debut on Dec. 15, 1757, and remained 
on the stage till 1778, the most admired artist 
of the Paris Opera. She was the original 
Iphigenie (en Aulide) and Eurydice (Orphee) in 
Gluck’s operas (1774). In 1778 she left the 
boards and retired into private life. Mile. 
Arnould was not less renowned for her wit and 
power of conversation than for her ability as a 
singer and actress. The Arnouldiana (1813) con- 
tain a host of her caustic and w itty speeches. 
Her life was w ritten by C. and J. de Goncourt 
and Robert Douglass. There is a portrait of 
her by Greuze in Lord Normanton’s collection 
at Somerby. 

Hmi,.-- K i>moKI) kt .Ti i.Kft DK (ioriroi Rt. Arnould d'apr^B 

m rorrrs/>onilunro rl inrdili* {/H77 ) ; L’Arr.i PK F.ABiirB, 

Arnould d Lutnrehei , R. Sophht Ariwnld. 

F. G. ; addns. and corr. M. L. P. 

ARON, Pietro, vseo Aaron. 

ARPA, see Harp. 

ARPEGGIO (Ttal.), from arpa, ‘the harp’; 
arpeggiare, ‘ to ])Iay \jpon the harp.’ The 
ein])loyinent in vocal or instrumental music of 
the notes of a chord in suct.ession instead of 
simultaneously ; also, in pianoforte music, the 
breaking or spreading of a chord, either upwards 
or downwards. 

The introduction of the arj)eggio as an ac- 
companiment to a melody marks an important 
epoch in the history of j)ianoforto music. Its 
early use is particularly associated with 
Albekti (q.v.). The simple kind of arpeggio 
employed by him, known as the Alberti Bass 
(^.t\), has since become fully developed, not 
alone as accompaniment, but also as an 
essential part of the most brilliant instrumental 
passages of modem music. 

Arpeggio passages such as those alluded to 
are almost invariably written out in full, but 
the simple spreading of the notes of a chord 
(in contradistinction to concento, the sounding 
of all the notes together) is usually indicated 
by certain signs. According to Turk (‘ Clavier- 
schiile ’) the signs for the arpeggio, beginning 
with the low'est note, were, as in Ex. 2, those 
for the descending arpeggio as in Ex. 3. The 
latter is, however, only met with in old music ; 
the downward arpeggio, which is but rarely 
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employed in modem music, being now always 
written in full. 



The arpeggio in modern music is usually 
indicated as in Ex. 3, and occasionally (as for 
instance in some of Hummers compositions) by 
a stroke across the chord (Ex. 4). This is, 
however, incorrect, as it may easily be mistaken 
for the combination of arpeggio with Acciac- 
CATURA (q^v.), which, according to Emanuel 
Bach, is to be written and {)layod as in Ex. 5. 
Similar notations are found in the French 
School (see Harpegevient in the table of 
French Agreements under Ornaments). 



In the arpeggio as above, the notes when once 
sounded are all sustained to the full value of 
the chord, with the exception only of the foreign 
note (the acciaccatura) in Ex. 5. Sometimes, 
however, certain notes are required to be held 
while the others are released ; in this case the 
chord is written as in Ex. 6. 



The arpeggio should, according to the best 
authorities, begin at the moment due to the 
chord, whether it is indicated by the sign or 
by small notes, and there can bo no doubt that 
the effect of a chord is weakened and often 
spoilt by being begun before its time, as is 
the bad habit of many inexperienced players. 
Thus the beginning of Mozart’s Sonata in 
C (Ex. 7) should be played as in Ex. 8, and 
not as in Ex. 9. Nevertheless^ it appears to 



the writer that there are cases in modem music 
in which it is advisable to break the mie and 
allow the last note of the arpeggio to fall upon 
the beat, as for instance in Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ Book v. No. 1. 


Ilf, 

In music of the time of Bach a sequciu o of 
chi»rds is sometimes met with bearing the wojd 
‘ arpeggio ' ; in this case the order of bn aking 
the chord, and even the number of times the 
same chord may l)e broken, is loft to the tivsto 
of the iR^rformer, as in Bach’s sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, No. 2 (Ex. 10), which 
is usually played as in Ex. 11. 



Sometimes the arpeggio of the first chord of 
a seipience is written out in full, as an indica- 
tion to the player of the rate of movement to 
be applied to the whole passage. This is the 
case in Bach’s ‘ Fantasia Cromatica ’ (Ex. 12). 
which is intended to be played as in Ex. 13, 
Such indications, however, ntH)d not always ho 
strictly followed. A passage in MendelssoJm’s 
letters (Brief ii. 241) describes his personal 
practice with regard to this passage. 



When an appoggiatura is applied to an ar- 
yyeggio chord, it takes its place as one of the 
notes of the arpeggio, and occasions a delay of 
the particular note to which it belongs equal to 
the time required for its performance, whether 
it be long or short (Ex. 14). 

14 . 
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Chords are occasionally met with (especially 
in Haydn’s pianoforte sonatas) which are partly 
arpeggio, one hand having to spread the chord 
while the other plays the notes all together; 
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the correct rendering of such chords is as 
follows (Ex. 15) : 




Another instance, where it is of great import- 
ance to observe the dilTererue between the 
arpeggio and the plain chord, is in Brahms’s 
intermezzo in E, op. 110, No. 4. 

A distinction is, or ouglit to he, made between 
the long arpeggio mark j(jining both staves, and 
a separate arpeggio mark for each stave : 



F. T. 


ARPEGGIONE, or GUITAR VlOiJlN- 
C’ELljO, a .stringed instrument, played with a 
bow, which was invented by (J. Staufer, of 
Vienna, in 1823, but af^pears never to have come 
much into use, and winjse very name w<juld 
probably now be unknown, if it were not for an 
interesting sonata (in A) for pianoforte and 
urpeggione by Franz Schubert, written in 1824, 
published in series 8 of the complete edition. 
(See PLATE LXXXVlll. No. 3.) 

The ar|)eggione appears to have been of the 
size of the viola da gamba,or a small violoncello; 
the 8haj)e of the body something like that of 
the guitar. The linger- board had frets, and the 
6 strings were tuned thus : 







An iiKstniction-book for the ar]H^ggione by Vine. 
Schuster, the player for whom JSchubert wrote 
his sonata, has been published by A. Dia belli 
of Vienna. (See Violin Family, 13.) r. d. 

ARPICORDO. see Harpsichord. 

ARQUIMBAU, Domingo (d. Seville, 1829), a 
Spanish church musician, musical director of 
Seville Cathedral from 1795 until 1829. He is 
said to have been in England and to have re- 
ceived the degree of Mus.D. His works, which 
were sung down to recent times, include a ‘Gran 
Misa * with orchestra; a number of motets and 


sparkling villancicos (with Spanish words) for 
Christmas and the Feast of the Conception. 

ARRANGEMENT, or ADAPTATION? is 
the musical counterpart of literary translation. 
Voices or instruments art' as languages by which 
the thoughts or emotions of (‘ornjjosers are made 
kju>wn U) the world ; and the object of arrange- 
ment is to make that which was written in one 
musical language inttdligiblc in another. 

The functions of the arranger and translator 
are similar ; for instruimuits, like languages, 
arc characteristMl by j)ecuUar idioms and special 
aptitudes and dolicienc.ics which call for critical 
ability and kiiowh'dgc of corresponding modes 
of expression in dealing with them. But more 
than all, the most indis])€n8able quality to both 
is a capacity to understand the work they have 
to deal with. For it is not enough to put note 
for nott‘ or word for woitl or even to find corre- 
sponding idioms. The meanings and values of 
words and notes are variable with their relative 
positions, and the choice of them demands ap- 
preciation of the work generally, as well as of 
the details of the materials of which it is com- 
j>oscd. It demands, in fact, a certain corre- 
spondence of feeling with the original author in 
the mind of the arrangf'r or translator. Authors 
hav(5 often been fortunate in liaving other great 
authors for their translators, but f(‘W have 
written their own works in mon* languages than 
one. Music has had the advantage of not only 
having arrangements by the greatest mastt'rs, 
but arrangtnnents by them of tli(‘ir own works. 
Such cases ought to b(‘ th(‘ higlu'st order of tlieir 
kind, and if tlu'n* an* any tilings worth noting 
in the coni[)arison bid ween arrangements and 
originals they ought t<) be found them. 

(k)MrosKRs’ Methods. — The first arrange- 
ments whieli have any grc'at artistic vahu' are 
Bach’s. At the time when bis attention was 
first strongly attracted to Italian instrumental 
music by the principles of form which their 
composers had originated, and worked with 
groat skill, be arranged IG violin concertos of 
Vivaldi’s for the clavder solo, and three of the 
same and a first movTunciit for the organ. 
Bach’s concerto for 4 harpsichords in A minor 
is an ada])tation of a work of Vivaldi’s for 4 
violins ill B minor, given in the appendix to 
B.-O, vol. xliii. Vivaldi’s concertos arc excel- 
lent in form, but his ideas are frequently crude 
and unsatisfactory, and their treatment is ofU'n 
thin and wi'ak. Bach's object being to have 
good illustrations of Ix'auty of form rather than 
of substance, he did not hesitate to alter the 
details of figures, rhythms and melodies, and 
even successions of keys, to amplify cadences, 
and add inner parts, till the whole is transformed 
into a Bach -commentary on the form -principles 
of the Italians rather than an arrangement in 
the ordinary meaning of the term. It is not, 
however, an instance to justify arrangers in like 
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freedom, as it is obviously exceptional, and is, 
moreover, in marked opposition to Bach’s 
arrangements of his own works. 

Some of these are of a nature to induce the 
expectation that the changes would be con- 
siderable ; as for instance the arrangement of 
the prelude to the solo violin sonata in E, as the 
introduction in D to the cantata ‘ Wir danken 
dir, Gott ’ ^ for obbligato organ with accom- 
paniment of strings, oboes and trumpets. The 
original movement consists almost throughout 
of continually moving semiquavers embracing 
many thorough violin passages, and certainly 
does not seem to afford much material to sup- 
port its changed condition. But a comparison 
shows that there is no change of material im- 
portance in the whole, unless an accompaniment 
of masterly simplicity can be called a change. 
There are immat/crial alterations of notes here 
and there for the cemvenience of the player, and 
the figure 



in the violin sonata, is changed into 



in the organ arrangement — and so on, for effect, 
and that is all. 

Another instance of a like nature is the 
arrangement of the fugue from the solo violin 
sonata in G minor (No. 1) for organ in D minor 
(B.-G. vol. XV. p. 148). Here the changes are 
more important though still remarkably slight 
considering the diffc^nmee between the violir 
and the two manuals and pedals of an organ. 

The most important changes are the follow- 
ing : 

The la.st half of bar 5 and the first of bar 6 are 
amplified into a bar and two halv'es to enable 
the pedals to come in with the subject in the 
orthodox manner. 



I B.-0. vol. T. No. 9. 
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In the same manner two half- bars are inaerted 
in the middle of bar 28, where the pedal comes 
in a second time with a quotation of the subject 
not in the original. In bar 10 there is a similar 
point not in the original, which, however, makea 
no cliaiige in the harmony. 

The furtluT alterations amount to the fill- 
ing up and wider distribution of the original 
harmonies, the addition of passing notes and 
grace notes, and the remodelling of \iolin pass- 
ages ; of the nature of all which changes the 
following bur is an admirable instance — 


FMm 



Crgnn arrangcmfnt 



Two other arrangements of Bacli’s, namely that 
of the first violin coneerto in A minor, and of 
the second in E major (B.-G. xxi. pp. 3 and 21) 
as coiKjertos f{)r thes clav it r in G minor and D 
major r(‘.s]M,‘(*ii v(‘ly (B.-G. xvii. p}). 199 and 81), 
are not only inbucsting in themsolv(‘s, but 
become doubly so when comparted with Beet- 
hoven’s arrangenumt of his violin concerto in D 
as a piaiiofortt! eoneerto.*^ 

4’lie first essential in these cases was to add 
a sufficiently iinjxutant part for the left hand, 
and the methods adopUnl afford interesting 
illustrations of the characteristics of the two 
great masb'rs themselves, as well as of the in- 
struments they wrote for. A portion of this 
n^qiiircment Baedi suj)j)lie8 from the string ac- 
companiment, frequently without alteration ; 
but a great d(‘al aj)j)ears to be new till it is 
analysed ; as, for instance, the iiiAij>cndent 
part given to the left hand in the first move- 
ment of the concerto in G minor from the 
tw(‘nty-fifth bar almost to the end, which is 
as superbly fresh and pointed as it is smooth 
i and natural throughout. On examination this 
I passage — which deserves quotation if it wore 
not too long — proves to bo a long variation on 
the original bass of the accompaniment, and 
perfectly faithful to its source. 

Bach’s principle in this and in other cases 
of like nature is contrapuntal; Beethoven’s 
is the exact contrary almost throughout. He 
supplies his left hand mainly with unisons and 
unisons disguised by various devices (which is 

I Breitkopf’H Mlitlon of Be4>tbov«n, No. 72. 
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in conformity with his practice in his two great 
concertos in G and E fiat, in which the nso of 
unisons and disguised unisons for the two hands 
is very extensive) ; and where a new accom- 
paniment is inserted it is of the very simplest 
kind possible, such os 



after the cadenza in the first movement ; or 
else it is in simple chords, forming unobtrusive 
answers to figures and rhythms in the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Both masters alter the original violin figures 
here and there for convenience or effect. Thus 
Bach, in the last movement of the G minor 
clavier concerto, puts 



for the violin figure 








and in the last movement of the D major puts 



in the E major violin concerto. 

The nature of Beethoven’s alt(' rations may 
be judged of from tlie following quotation from 
the last movement, after the cadenza : 



Another typical alteration is after the coda 
in the first movement, where, in the 1 3th bar 
from the end, in order to give tlie left hand some- 
thing to do, Beethoven anticipates the figure of 
smoothly flowing semiquavers with which the 
part of the violin closes, making the two hands 
alternate till they join in playing the last pass- 
age in octaves. In both masters’ works there 
are instances of holding notes being changed 
into shakes in the arrangements, as in the 7th 
and 8th bars of the alow movement of the D 
concerto of Bach, and the 2nd and 5th bars after 


the first tutti in the last movement of Beet- 
hoven’s concerto. In both there are instances 
of simple devices to avoid rapid repetition of 
notes, which is an easy process on the violin, 
but an effort on the pianoforUi, and consequently 
produces a different effect. They both amplify 
arpeggio passages within moderate bounds, both 
are alike careful to find a precedent for the form 
of a change when one becomes necessary, and 
in both the care taken to bo faithful to the 
originals is conspicuous. 

The same care is observable in another 
arrangement of Beethoven’s, viz. the pianoforte 
trio ^ made from his second symphony. 

The comparison between these is very in- 
teresting owing to the unflagging variety of the 
distribution of the orchestral parts to the throe 
instruments. The pianoforte naturally takes 
the substance of the work, but not in such a 
manner os to throw the others into subordina- 
tion. The strings are used mostly to mark 
siHJcial orchestral points and contrasts, and to 
take such things as the pianoforte is unfitted 
for. Their distribution is so free that the violin 
will sometimes take notes that are in the parts 
of three or more instruments in a single bar. In 
other respects the strings are used to reinforce 
the accompaniment, so that in point of fact tho 
violin in tho trio plays more of tho second violin 
part- than of the first, and tho violoncello of any 
other instrument from basso to oboe than tho 
I)art given to it in the symphony. 

Tho changes made an* few and only such as 
art) nocessi tatted by technical differtmccs, and 
arc of the same simple kind with those in the 
concerto, and originating in similar circum- 
stances. Everything in the distribution of the 
instruments subserves some purpose, and the 
re-sorting of the details always indicates some 
definite principle not at variance with the stylo 
of the original. 

An illustration of tho highest order is found 
in tho oxquisik'ly artistic arrangement of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream music for four hands 
on one pianoforte by Mendelssohn himself. 

The step from Beetlioven to Mendelssohn 
embraces a considerable development of the 
knowledge of tho technical and tonal qualities 
of the pianoforU\ as well as of its mechanical 
improvement as an instrument. This lK.>comes 
appaitmt in the different characteristics of Men- 
delssohn’s work, which in matter of detail is 
much more free than Beethoven’s, though quite 
as faithful in general effect. 

At the very beginning of tho overture is an 
instance in point, where that which appears in 
tho score as 


Yiolint divided 



» Breltkopf* edition of BeethoTen, No. 90. 
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18 in the pianoforte arrangement given (in notes 
of half the original value) as 



the object evidently btung to avoid the repeti- 
tion and the rapid thirds which would mar the 
lightness and crispness and delicacy of the 
passage. 

In one instance a similar effect is produced 
by a diametrically contrary process, whore 
Bottom’s bray, which in the original is given 
to strings and clarinets (a), is given in the 
pianoforte arrangement as at (fj) : 



i w/i 




It is to bo remarked that the arrangement or 
the overture is written in notes of half the value 
of those of the orchestral score, with twice the 
amount in each bar ; except the four character- 
istic wind-chords — tonic, dominant, sub-domin- 
ant and tonic — which are semibn?ves, as in the 
original, whenever they occur ; in all the rtjst 
semiquavers stand for quavers, quavers for 
crotchets, crotchets for minims, etc., as may be 
seen by referring to the above examples. 

The pianoforte arrangement of the scherzo of 
the Midmvimer Night's Dreayn abounds with 
happy devices for avoiding rapid rc^petitions, 
and for expressing contrasts of wind and strings 
and imitating the effect of many orchestral 
parts which it would bo impossible to put into 
the arrangement in their entirety. One of the 
happiest passages in the whole work is the 
arrangement of the passage on the tonic pedal 
at the end of this movement. 



{Q pedaly pizzicati bcusi, and Comi and Trombe an first 
beat <?/ each bar.) 



slightly altering the details of a quick passage 
in order to give it greater interest as a piano- 


forte figure ; which seems to l)e a legitimate 
development of the theory of the relative idiom- 
atic modes of expivssion of different instru- 
ments, and its adaptation to details. 

A still further develop»nent in this direction 
is found in the arrangement by Brahms of his 
pianoforU* quinU‘t in F minor (op. 34) as a 
sonata for two pianoforU^s. In this the main 
object seems to liave been to balance the work 
of the two pianofortes. Sometimes the first 
pianoforte, and sometimes the second has the 
original pianoforte part for pages together, and 
sometimes for a few bars at a time, but when- 
ever the nature of the pissages admits of it 
the maU^rials are distributed evenly between 
the two instruments. There are some changes 
— such as the addition of a bar in two places 
in the first movement, and the cliango of an 
accidental in the last — which must be referred 
to critical considerations, and have nothing to 
do with arrangement. The technical changes 
in the arrangemt nt an^ the occasional develop- 
ment of a fr(‘e inner j)art out of the materials 
of the original without further change in the 
harmonies, the filling Tip of rhythm -marking 
chords of the strings, fnMjuent n'inforcement of 
the bass by doubling, and, whicdi is esjx^cially 
noticeable, fn^qutmt doubling of both melodies 
and parts of irnjiortant figures. It is this latter 
I)eculiarity which especially marlis the adapta- 
tion of certain kuidencies of modem pianoforte- 
playing to arrangement — the tendency, namely, 
to double all the jiarts possible, to fill up chords 
to the utmost, and to distribute the nok>8 over 
a wider sjiace, with gn‘at(T regard to their tonal 
redations than formerly, and by every means to 
enlarge the scop(i and eff(ictive power of the 
instrument, at the same time bmaking down 
all the obstructions and restrictions which the 
old dogmas of style in playing jilaced in the 
way of its development. Anotlicr admirable 
instance of this kind is the arrangement by 
Brahms of a gavotte of Gluck's in A ; which, 
however, in its new form is as much marked by 
the personality of the arrang(;r as that of the 
composer — a dangerous precedent for ordinary 
arrangers. 

The tendency of high-class modem arrange- 
ments is towards frcc'dorn of inkr]Setation ; 
and the comiiarison of (dassical arrangements 
with their originals shows that this is legitimate 
up to the point of imitating the idioms of one 
instrument by the idioms of another, the offecte 
of one by the effects of another. Beyond that 
lies the danger of marring the balance of the 
original works by undue enlargement of the 
scale of particular jTarts, of obscuring the per- 
sonality of the original composer, and of carica- 
ture — that pitfall of ill-regulated admiration. 
For however unlimited may be the rights of 
composers to alter their own works, the rights 
of others are limited to redistribution and varia- 
tion of detail ; and even in detail the alterations 
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can only bo logitimato to tlie degree which is 
rendered indiHponsablo by radical differences 
in the instruments, and must Ix^ such as are 
warrant^^d by Uu* quality, prop(jrtion8 and 
style of the conU^xt. c. h. h. p. 

Thk Functfon of Pianoforte Arranoe- 
MKNT.— 'In considering the subject of Arrange- 
ment wo must not (overlook the important part 
played by tin? pianoforte in widening our 
musical range and in providing the means at 
once for the enlargement and gratification of 
our taste. 

The pianoforte score enables us to study at 
close hand various types of composition that 
in their original form would bo beyond the 
comprehension of all save trained expt^rts. 
Works for the stage or ct)n(5ert platform that arc 
often enshrined in scores (jf great complexity 
may reach us in this simplified form with relat- 
ively small musical loss ; and in the guise of a 
more or loss easy pianoforte piece tlic music of all 
styles and ptjriods liecomes available for study 
and assimilation in every home that can muster 
an upright piano. In this sense th<5 pianoforte 
score may be com[)anxl to the i)hotograph, one of 
whoso uses in another sphere is the rt'produc- 
tion and distribution of the great inasU^rpiecea 
of plastic and i)ictorial ait. Each performs 
service of which we can now hardly imagine 
ourselves diaposs<^sscd. The fulfilment of our 
need is indeed in either case so oompkte as 
almost to rob us of our sense of its value. 
Among those who owe jierhaps entirely to the 
pianoforte scoi-e tluurdcefX'r understanding and 
approciation of symphony, oratorio or music 
drama, few probably realise tlu^ full extent of 
their liberation and indebtedness. 

The pianoforte score is sinijily taken for 
granted — as a thing that comes into Ixnng of 
itself. In mality, it is work calling for fine 
qualities of judgment and a particular technical 
skill. To present the matUir of an intricato 
score in compact, playable form, with judicious 
modification, when^ necessary, of figure or 
figuration to meet the requirements of a key- 
board technique — this is not within the gift 
of every musician, however score-versed or 
soore-leamed he bo. For that instinctive right 
handling of the material by which it is subdued 
to pianoforte uses wo must look to the pianist 
bom and bred, with his practised sense and 
mastery of the keyboard. It is no difficult 
matter to present to oneself the broad outlines 
and contents of a score. The art lies in the 
selection, and still more in the disposition of the 
material to the now medium. The conversion 
into a pianoforte style is not complete until 
all dead-weight is removed and combinations 
are found so favourable to the two hands that 
the mere manipulation is for delight and the 
whole thing tends, in the common phrase, to 
* play itself.’ 

Wliere this ease and smoothness of delivery 


is secured on a basis of harmony that is faithful 
to the original, it matters little what detail is 
shed by the way. Much of the ornament and 
rhetoric al figure will be* shorn away ; intric^acies 
of ])art- writing will have to lx* smoothed out ; 
even some rhythmical movement may have to 
give way to the need for a strongly establishcid 
iiannonic structure; and melodic outline. On 
the other hand, if wooed in the right spirit, a 
piano will do wonders in the way of convoying 
the character and distinctive quality of instru- 
ments as much unlike itself as are the wind 
instruments of the orchestra, both brass and 
w(x>d ; while a harp flourish, pizzicato, or the 
tremolo of drums or strings, are among the 
more plausible and easily executed effects. It 
should, in fact, bo possible for an auditor 
conversant with orchestral timbrels to conjure 
up for himself a rough pattern of the score 
from hearing a good piano version performed 
with right intelligence and perception. 

An example of admirable workmanship is 
Hans von Billow’s version of the ‘ Meistcr- 
singer ’ overture. A rich and satisfying so- 
nority is obtained with the; utmost economy of 
means, and without recourse to any of the 
awkward technical shifts to which the inexpert 
or inexperienced pianist finds himself rcducccL 
The cffccds aimed at lii’ convenitmily to the two 
hands ; and when the time comes for theme to 
b<‘ piled on theme, this happens, as in the score, 
without congestion or seeming effort, as in the 
well-known passage 



Liszt’s arrangements of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies are contrived with much ingenuity to 
give the maximum of orchestral effect. The 
conceptions, however, are those of the lordly 
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executant whose only measure of difficulty is 
the extent of his own powers. The player of 
mere average capacity would soon find his 
progress ch(*cke<l by the octave liights, the 
rapid chord successions, the difficult articiila- 
tions in both hands, and all manner of stirring 
incident that meets him by the way. On tlie 
other liand, as a basis of study for those to 
whom the scores are inaccessible, tlu'y have 
great value ; while, as representing the eon- 
sid<'red craftsmanship of the grx^atest expment 
in this line who ever lived, thc}^ arc worth the 
att<uition of every stude nt. 

It is not, however, with work of this restraint 
and decorum that the name of Liszt is most 
commonly associated. Mon* charaeteristie of 
him are the operatic ‘ Fantasias,’ the innumer- 
able transcriptions, ])araphras(‘s, rha])sodies, 
etc., in which he could indulg<' his rlu^toric 
unbridled and give full fling to the virtuoso 
ehonent in his coTn]>osition. 

vSueh things are not without their counter- 
part in our own time ; for, now ns tlum, th(^ 
pianist's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of dis- 
play. But speaking generally, a severer tasto 
rules to-day even in the mon* fanciful sphen's 
of arrangement. The modern grand pianofoi'to 
is b<'ing discovered as a medium for interpTxdai- 
tion of the most subth' kind, and some beautiful 
paraphrases are being mad<', irrespective of 
whether or not they serve th(', ends of display, 
in the vulgar sense of the word. 8ome workers 
indeed ehoose their ground with siieli strong 
poetie bias that tlie very ahsenec of thc^ bravura 
element Ix'comes a particular gra(!<*, of style. In 
his H(*tting of one of resar J^Vanck’s organ pieces 
— the ‘ Prelude, Variation and Fugue ’ — Harold 
Bauer maintains this unity and poise which tho 
least tendency t/O an inflation of the 7 )ianoforte 
style would go far to destn)y. iSgambati, 
again, saw with what exquisite effect the flute 
air from ‘Orfeo* might Ix' transferred to the 
piano — and with a sensitive touch here and 
there (to mould the accompaniment to the 
piano idiom) the thing is done. 

That Bach’s Choral Preludes now ixx!eive so 
much attention from our pianist-transcribers is 
a significant sign of the times, for the motive 
to arrangement here can .scarcely Ix^ other than 
a pimdy musical one. The other organ works 
of Bach have been fairly ransacked from Liszt’s 
day to our own, without yielding, it must be 
said, any more monumental example of the 
possibilities of piano combination and para- 
phra.se than Tausig’s transformation — wrought 
nearly two generations ago — of the Toccata and 
Fugue in T) minor. The harvest that awaits 
the gleaner in the fields of Bach’s choral writ- 
ings is as yet almost untouched. But the pit- 
falls here are many, and some few example.^ of 
transcription exist to tell us that when it cf)m<?8 
to dealing with music of this depth of meaning 
and worshipful beauty no scholarship or in- 


genuity avails withtmtsomo kinshipin thespirit, 
some insight and fervour of the imagination. 

To thosi' who an* impatient of arrangements 
in general and who object in part icular to tran- 
scriptions t>f Bach’s oi*gan works, tho piaTu.st 
has his answer in r»‘adinoss. His aim (he would 
primarily say) is not to add another show-piece 
to his n'pertory, hut to n'produee in hi.s own 
moth(‘r-spee( h, as it were, and to eommunicato 
to otlu'rs some image of the levelation of iH'Ruty 
that has come to liim from outside the domain 
of the pianoforte. He might justify himself 
furt.her by elaifuing that , so far as organ work.s 
an* concerned, tlie })iano meehanism gains for 
their Y>erforn\ane(‘ all the finer values to bo 
deriv(‘d from rhythmic inflection and phrasing, 
whic h an* as the* bn*nth •'^f lib' to such subjects 
as : 

^ Ajv 



-> 






XL. 

^ 




The conclusion of the whole matt(‘r may l)e 
indt‘<‘d just this : an urraugement is justified 
as it is en*a,tivc and serves in some way to intor- 
pn*t and illumine the original. L. B. 

inuLiouhAi’iJY 

Kkh 1) I’liii.Kt an'i>» K : tnt'f Uir J\nmt rf«v 

h> (tr'u iftntj, i-U\, i»|i .V). I>i>t hiol*!, H®, 

K\i(i, (On • ///<• Trehuik Ue» Slavii'raMiUijen,fntH>ivkt'lt 

(Inttrti ifj ty>»i Witfjnrr* Triftnn. 1{>J1. 

ARRFS'IT, GitJLio Lksafik (h. Bologna, 
e Ifi.'k); r/. there, r. H>9,'>), pupil, and suecesH(»r 
as organist of S. IVtronio, of Ottavio Vernizzi ; 
maestro di caj)pclla at that chureh r. 1685. He 
was three times pr(*aident of the Filarmonh^i, 
and wrote some {)amphlets in a theoretical con- 
troversy with M. Oazzati. He eom posed (opp. 
1 and 2) masses, motets, 12 trio sonatas, 
op. 4 (2 violins, violoncello, basso eoniinuo); 
* Partitura di modulationi ’ (op. 7) ; organ 
sonatas and ]>ieccs. k. v. d. s. 

ARRIAGA Y BALZOLA, Ji’an ( Vtsostomo 
tJAC’ono Avtonio (6. Bilbao, Jan. 27, 1800 ; 
d. Marseilles, Feh. 1825), a violinist and composer 
of great promise. W’hen a mere child, without 
having learnt even the elements r)f harmony, he 
wrote a Spanish opera, and in 1821 was sent 
to the Conservatoire at Paris to study the 
violin under Baillot and harmony under F6ti8. 
In two years he became a learned contra- 
puntist, and wrote an ‘ Et vitam venturi ’ in 8 
parts, which Cherubini is said to have pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. (FHif<.) On his pre- 
mature death, of decline, this gifted artist Jef^ 
3 string quartets (Paris, 1824) — compositions 
containing his best work — an overture, a sym- 
phony, and many other unpublished workau 
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A short study of his quartets, by Cecilio de 
Roda, is to be found in the Revista Musical 
de, Bilbao, i. (1900), p. 28. 

M. c. c. ; add ns. J. b. t. 

ARRIGONI, Carlo (6. Florence, l)eginmng 
of 18th cent.), a lutenist whose only claim to 
notice is his possible antagonism to Handel. 
Ho is said by Fetis and vSchoelchor to have been 
engaged, with i\)rpora, as composer to the 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn, which was startml as 
an opposition to Handel in 17.34, and to have 
produced there in that year an opera called 
‘ Fernando ’ without success ; but it is im- 
possible to discover on what this is grounded. 
That Arrigoni was in London at or about that 
date is possible, and even probable, since a 
volume of his ‘L’antate da Camera’ was pub- 
lished there in 17.32; and in Arbuthnot’s satire, 
Harmony in an Uproar, the ‘King of Arragon’ 
is mentioned amongst Handel’s oj)ponent8, a 
name which Burney (Com memoration) explains 
to mean Arrigoni. lb it, on the other hand, the 
impression he made must have been very small, 
and his opera becomes more than doubtful, for 
the names neither of Arrigoni nor Fernando are 
found in the histories of Burney or Hawkins, 
in the MS. Register of ("olman, in the news- 
papers of the ]>eriod, nor in any other sources to 
which the writer has had access. It is in 
accordance with this that Arrigoni is mentioned 
by Chrysander in connexion w'ith Arbuthnot’s 
satire only (Handel, ii. 343). 

In 1738, taking a leaf out of his great ant- 
agonist’s book, he produced an oratorio called 
‘ Esther,’ at Vienna, in the title of which ho is 
styled ‘ com posi tore di camera del granduoa di 
Toscana.’ G. 

Arrigoni’a death has generally been ascribed 
to about 1743. Dr. (» rattan Flood claims, 
however, to have identified him as conducting 
a series of concerts in Dublin, 17(>0-(>2, and 
Italian Opera in Edinburgh, 1763. 

ARRIGONI (Arigom), Grov. Giacomo, 
organist at the Viennese court under Ferdinand ' 
II. and III., and is mentioned by Kdchel in , 
that capacity in 1637. According to Feti.s, he j 
was a memlierof the Accademia Fileatrea under 
the name of L’ AfTetuoso. He was one of the I 
first, if not the first, to compo.se vocal chamber | 
concertos. ‘ Concerti di camera a 2-9 voc. 1 
(Venice, 1635) contains also 4 sonatas. Some | 
madrigals by him appeared in 1624, and a j 
book of psalms and a Magnificat a 5 v. with ? 
2 violims and bass (op. 9) in 1663. (See Eiiner.) ’ 

E. V. d. s. ; 

ARSIS AND THESIS (see Metre). A fugue : 
* per arsin et thesin ’ is the same thing as a : 
fugue * by inversion,’ that is to say, it is 
a fugue in which the answer to the subjeijt 
is made by contrary motion. (See Ffoite, 
Canon, Inversion and Sub.tkct.) 1 

F. A. 0. o., rev. I 

ARTARIA, a well-known music- publishing i 


firm in Vienna, the founders of which were 
Cesare, Domenico and Giovanni Artaria, three 
brothers from Blevio on the Lake ol Como, who 
settled in Vienna about the end of the year 
1750. In 1769 the privilege of the Empress 
was granted to Carlo, the son of Cesare, and his 
cousins, Francesco, Tgnazio and Pasquale, to 
establish an art business in Vienna. To the 
sale of engraving.s, maps and foreign music, 
was added in 1776 a music printing press, the 
first in Vienna, from which, two years later, 
issued the first publications of the firm of 
Artaria k Co. At the same time appeared the 
first of their catalogues of music, since con- 
tinued from time to time. From the year 1780 
a siK'cession of works by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and other composers were published 
by the firm. A branch house was founded at 
Miiyence in 1793 by the brothers of Pasquale 
Artaria, Domenico and Giovanni Maria ; this 
was afterwards extended to Mannheim, in com 
jum tiori with the bookselling bouse of Fontaine, 
under the name of Domenico Artaria. In 1793 
the Vienna firm united with Giovanni Cappi 
and Tranquillo Mollo, who, however, shortly 
afterwards dissolved the association, and started 
houses of their own, Cappi again subsequently 
joining with Tobias Haslinger, and Mollo with 
Diabelli, In 1802 the business came into the 
hands of I)oineni(‘o, a son-in-law of Carlo. 
Under his management the business reached its 
climax, and the house was the resort of all the 
artists of the city. His valuable collection of 
autographs by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and 
other famous composers was known far and 
wide, though in course of time in great measure 
dispersed. Domenico died on July 5, 1842, and 
the business was carried on under the old name 
by bis son August, who died Dec. 14, 189.3. 
His two sons, (!. August (d. 1919) and Dominik, 
inherited the business in partnership. Hayd** 
was for many years in most intimate relations 
with Artaria & C’o. What they published for 
Beethoven may be seen in the fullest detail in 
Nottebohm’s catalogue of the great composer’s 
works. (See Franz Artaria and Hugo Bot- 
stiber, Joseph Haydn und das Verlagshaus 
Artaria, Vienna, 1909.) c. F. p. 

A RTA XERXES, opera in 3 acts composed 
by Dr. Arne, the words translated from Meta- 
stasio’s ‘ Artaserse ’ by Arne himself. Produced 
Covent Garden, Feb. 2, 1762; in Edinburgh, 
1769, with the interpolation of three songs by 
Robert Ferguson, adajited to Scottish airs ; in 
Dublin, 1877. 

ARTEAGA, Stefano (b. Madrid, c. 1750; 
d. Oct, 30, 1799), a learned Jesuit, On the sup- 
pression of the order he went to Italy and 
became a member of the Academy of Padua. 
He afterwards resided at Bologna, and there 
made the acquaintance of Padre Martini, at 
whose instance he investigated the rise and 
progress of the Italian stage. His work, entitled 
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Rtifoluztont del tecUro mumcale Italiano, dalla 
8ua origins fine cd presenU (3 vols. 1783^8) is 
of importance in the history of music. It was 
translated into German by N. Forkel (2 vols. 
licipzig, 1789), and into ihrench by Baron de 
Ronvron. He also left behind him a MS. 
treatise on the rhythm of the ancients, of which, 
however, all traces have diaapi)eared. f. q. 

ARTE MUSICALE IN ITALIA, L’, a series 
of finely printed volumes published bj'' Ricordi 
& Co., edited by Signor Luigi Torchi, and in- 
cluding compositions, both sacred and profane, 
from the 14th to the 18th centuries. Seven 
volumes have appeared. The 1st contains 
sacred and secular works for several voices, 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries; the 2nd is 
confined to similar works of the 16th century. 
The 3rd volume contains compositions for the 
organ or harpsichord, dating from the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries; the 4th and 6th, 
vocal works of the 17th century. The 6th 
volume is devoted to opera of the 17th century 
(Peri and Monteverdi) and the 7th to instru- 
mental music of the same date, more especially 
violin sonatas. M. and c. 

ART OF FUGUE, THE (Die Kumt der 
Fnge), a work of J. S. Bach in which the art of 
fugue and counterpoint is taught, not by rules 
but in examples. It was written in 1749, the 
last year of his life, and is therefore the last 
legacy of his immense genius and experience. 
The work consists of 14 fugues — or in Bach’s 
language ‘ counterpoints ’ — 4 canons, and 2 
fugues for 2 claviers, all on one theme 





in every variety of treatment ; and closes with 
a fugue on three. new subjects, in the same key 
as before, the third being the name of Bach 
( according to the German notation) : 




This fugue leaves off on a chord of A, and is 
otherwise obviously unfinished, interrupted, 
according to Forkel, by the failure of Bach’s 
eyes, and never resum^. On the other hand 
the writing of the autograph (Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek), though small and cramped, is very 
clear, and not like the writing of a half-blind 
man. We learn on the same authority that it 
was the master’s intention to wind up his work 
with a fugue on 4 subjects, to be reversed in all 
the 4 parts ; of this, however, no trace exists. 
The Art of Fugue was partly engraved (on 
copper) before Bach’s death in 1750, and was 
published by Marpurg in 1752, first at five then ; 
at four thalers, with the addition at the end of a 
Choral, ‘ Wenn wir in hcichsten Ndthen sein,’ 
called by Bach ‘ Vor deinen Thron tret’ ich 
hiemit,’ in 4 parts in florid counterpoint. 


which he dictated to his son-in-law Altnikol, 
very shortly before his departure, and is thus 
his Nunc Dimittis. This Choral has no 
connexion with the rest of the work. It is 
omitted from the B.-G. edition of Die KuvM 
der Fvge.. It is, in fact, an elaboration of the 
movement on the melody in the ‘ Orgelbiich- 
lein,’ with the addition of interludes, and is the 
last of the ‘ Achtzohn Chorale’ (B.-O. xxv. (2) 
p. 145). 

Thirty copies only of the work were printed 
by Marpurg, and the plates, 60 in number, came 
into the liands of Emanuel Bach, who, on Sept. 
14, 1756, in a highly characteristic advertise- 
ment, offered them for sale at any reasonable 
price. What became of them is not known. 
Niigeli of Zurich published, at the instigation of 
C. M. von Weber (1802), an edition * in Partitur- 
und im Klavier-auszug.^ ’ ; Czerny oditod the 
work for Peters (F.P. 218) in 18.39; and W. 
Rust for the B.-G. (see above) in 1878. None 
of tlu^e has the Choral ; but the second con- 
tains the ‘ Thoma rcgiuni ’ and the ‘ Ricercar ’ 
from the ‘ Musikalisches Opfer.* An excellent 
analysis of the work is M. Hauj)tmann’8 
Erlduterungen, etc., originally })refixed to 
Czerny’s edition, but to be had separately 
(Peters, 1881). 

Bibi,.— SpiTTA, n.ivh, Ki»k 1. tr. 111. 197-204, and a i»a|>cr hy 
Jamkb la the .Uut. Feb.fi, 1877; KiiNer Kiihih, 

Orundlagrn tint lineart ti K untruiniukts : £in/iiJirnni/ in StU uuU 
Teoknik t*on lt(u'h* riu'lodm'hen I'olyphimie (Bern, 1917/ ; H, 
.Iadahmohn, Hrltiuti-ruoijcntii J. S. /(tirhn Numf df.r Fhoi- (I,ei}uiK. 
1899) ; Hfjao Hikmank, kuterhitmu* tier /•'iigert (AnttlyM« 

von ./. S. Hach$ H’o?i/(i uijo'rdrtvm Kluvier iind tivt hun$t tier Fiij/e) 
(lajIpzlK, 2 pai tA. IIXH) 7). q . acldllS. 0. S. T. 

ARTOT, Alhxanhkk Joseph Montaonev 
(h. Brussels, .Jan. 25, 1815; d. Ville d’Avray, 
near Paris, July 20, 1845), a violinist of dis- 
tinction. 

He was the son of Maurice Artot ^ (1772- 
1829), first horn-player at the Bnissola theatre, 
by his wife Theresa Eva, daughter of Adam and 
consin of Ferdinand Ries. He received instruc- 
tion in music and on the violin from the former, 
and at the age of seven [ilayed at the theatre a 
concerto of Viotti. He received further in- 
struction from Snel, principal first violin at the 
theatre, and afterwards at the Paris Ckinserva- 
toire from Rodolphe and August Kreutzer, and 
in 1827 and 1828 he obtained the second and 
first violin prizes re8|7ectively. According to 
F^tis, ArtAt then played in concerts in Brussels 
and London with the greatest success, and 
became for a time player in the various Parisian 
orchestras. He became famous as a soloist, 
and made tours through Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, etc. On June 3, 1839, on the 
same occasion that Mario first appeared in 
England, ArtAt played at the Philharmonic a 
fantasia of his own for violin and orchestra, and 
was well received, rather on account of the 
deli<;ac!y and feeling of his playing and his 

> Hid pphI Aurimrn^ wha .HoatA(rn«‘y. butlu> profetwlonally 

the name of Artfit iimUHid, which itaiue wiia reiaiited by all bis 
family. 
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remarkable execution, than from hie tone, which 
wae very amalL^ We do not find that he played 
at any other public concert, and thia ia borne 
out by a letter of Aug. 6 of the same year from 
Berlioz * to Li«zt. In 1 843 ho went to America, 
Cuba, etc,, on a concert tour with Mmo. Cinti- 
Damoreau, and while there he showed the first 
symptoms of the lung disease from which he 
died. 

Artot’s compositions for the violin include a 
concerto in A minor, various fantasias and airs 
with variations with piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment, and in MfcJ. string quartets, and a 
quintet for piano and strings. ‘ He was, 
perhaps, the most finished and the most elegant 
of all the Kubini school of players ; one of the 
handsomest men in our recollection ; and much 
beloved, we ar^ told, among his comrades for 
his gentleness and amiability ’ (AihtncBum^ 
Aug. 2, 1845). A. o. 

ARTOT, Marou6ritb JosiiiPHiNK Di:.siRi:K 
Montaonky (6. Paris, July 21, 1835 ; d. Berlin, 
Apr. 3, lfK)7), an eminent soprano singer of 
Italian opera. 

fcJhe was daughter of Jean Desire Montagney 
Art6t, horn professor at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire, niece both of the above and of Baugniot 
the Belgian portrait- painter. {She was taught 
singing by Mine. Viardot-Carcia, and first 
appeared in concerts in Belgium, Holland and 
England, in the last named at a state concert, 
June 19, 1857. In 1858 she was engaged 
through Meyerbeer at the Parts ()()era where, 
on P>b. 5, she made her d6but with great success 
as Fld^^s, and subsequently played the heroine 
in a condensed version < J Counod’s ‘ Sapho.* 
In spite of praise lavished on her by many 
critics, among others by Berlioz in the D^bats, 
Fob. 17, she abandoned the French in favour 
of the Italian stage. In 1869 she sang in opera 
in Italy, and at the end of the year at Berlin, 
on the opening of the Victoria Theatre, as a 
member of Lorini’s Italian company. In that 
city she made a furore in the ‘ Barbiere * and 

* Conerentola,* in ‘ Trovatoro,’ and even in the 
small part of Maddalena in * Rigoletto,* from 
which time the greater part of her career w'as 
passed in Germany both in Italian and German 
opera, she having in the meantime abandoned 
the mezzo for soprano parts. In 1859-60 she 
sang with great applause at the Philharmonic 
and at other concerts. In 1863 she sang at 
Her Majesty’s as Maria (‘ La Figlia ’) in which 
she made her d^but. May 19, as La Traviata, 
and as Adalgisa to the Norma of Tictjens. In 
1864 and 1866 she sang at the Royal Italian 
Opera in the first two parts, in * Faust,’ 

* Figaro,’ and the ‘ Barbiere,’ but in spite of the 
great impression she invariably made, being an 
admirable and very complete artist, she never 
reappeared in England. She visited Russia in 

I Athfn<9H*n, Junes. ISW. 

• Herlioz. CorreJtjMmdanev (1879), p. 124, 


1868 when Tchaikovsky (q.v,) fell in love with 
her and proposed marriage ; but on Sept. 15, 
1869, she married at Sevres the Spanish bari 
tone Padilla-y-Ramos {q.v.). She sang with 
her husband in Italian ojiera in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and elsewhere, until her retire- 
ment. On Mar. 22, 1887, she appeared with 
her husband in a scene from ‘ Don Juan,* per- 
formed for the Emperor’s birthday at the 
Sohloss at Berlin, in which city she settled as a 
teacher of singing until 1889, when she went to 
live in Paris. A. c. 

ARTSIBOUSHEV, Nikolai Vas.siub- 
viCH {b. Tsarskoo Selo, 1858), composer, 
studied theory under Rimsky-Korsakov. Ho 
settled in St. Petersburg as an attorney, 
became president of the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Russian Musical Society (1908), and 
followed Rimsky-Korsakov as president of the 
committee of the society for the encouragement 
of Russian musicians, founded by M. P. 
Belaiev. Ho migrated to Paris in 1920, where 
he is now director of the Belaiev publishing 
firm (Belaiev Musical Edition). His workr 
include ; 

SongM ; alight coiupoMitiooii for pianoforte — miuurkan, 
etc. ; ValHe-fnutasla for orchestra ; Serenade for str.ng <iuartet, and 
aonta orcheetral arrangements of Mrorks by Moosaorgsky, Borodin 
and KUusky- Korsakov. 

ARTUSI, Giovanni Maria (6. Bologna, 
second half of 16th cent. ; d. Aug. 18, 1613), 
a canon of San Salvatore, Venice, a learned 
musician, and a conservative of the staunchest 
order, whose life was devoted to combating the 
innovations of the then ‘ music of the future.* 

His Arte del corUrapunto ridotta in tavole was 
published in 1586 and 1589 (translated into 
(ierman by Trost), but his jirincipal works are 
controversial : Delle imperfezioni della mudica 
VLodernu, 1600 and 1603, directed against 
Monteverde’s use of unprepared sevenths and 
ninths ; Diftsa ragionata della sentenze date di 
Ohisllitw DankerL't ; Irapresa del Zarlino, 1604 ; 
Considerazioni mmicoli, 1607. Artiisi was 
active also as a composer ; he published ‘ Con- 
zonetto ’ for 4 voices, 1508, and a ‘ Cantate 
Domino ’ of his will be found in the Vincenti 
collection dedicated to Schieti. f. o. 

ASANTCHEVSKY, Michkl von (6. Mos- 
cow, 1838 ; d. there, Jan. 24, 1881), completed 
his education in counterpoint and composition 
under Hauptmann and Richter at Leipzig 
between the years 1861 and 1864, and lived 
during some years subsequently, alternately at 
Paris and at St. Petersburg, being director of 
the Conservatorium in the latter city from 1870- 
1876. He acquired a reputation among book- 
collectors as the possessor of one of the finest 
private libraries of works ui>on music in Europe. 
Among his printed compositions the following 
should be noted : 

op. 2. SnnAta In B min. for Pf. and v’cl. ; op. 10. Trio in F 
luin. fur PF. and Atiing*: op. 12, Fest-PoldUAiMe for 2 planofort«« 
PasAAtempo for PF. tl <fuafr 0 mafng. 

D. 
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ASCHENBRENNER, Christian Heinrioh 
(6. Altatettin, Dec. 29, 1654 ; d. Jena, Dec. 13, 
1732), violinist, son of the ducal Kapellmeister 
at Wolfenbutteh Amongst his teachers were 
Schiitz, Theile, and finally Schmelzor of Vienna. 
Although he held at intervals some good 
appointments, and played on one occasion (in 
1690) before the Emperor of Austria, to whom 
he dedicated 6 violin sonatas, his existence was, 
throughout, a very struggling one, and he died 
poor. His most important appointments were 
in the ducal oha])el8 of Zeitz and Merseburg 
(first violin in the former, 1077-81, and musical 
director 1695-1713 ; first violin at Merseburg 
1683-90 and Kapellmeister 1713-19), Duke 
Wilhelm of Merseburg eventually allowing him 
a very small pension. Ills best-known work 
has the following title, ‘ Cast und Hochzeit- 
freude, bestehend in Sonaten, Praludien, 
Allemanden, Couranten, Balletteu, Arien, Sara- 
banden, mit drei, vier und fiinf Stimmen, nebst 
dem basso continue,* 1673. It is uncertain, 
according to Fotis, if the above-mentioned 6 
violin sonatas were ever published. 

W. W. 0. 

ASCHERBERQ, HOPWOOD & CREW, 
I/TD. This well-known firm is a combination 
of E. Aschorborg & Co., Hopwood & Ci-ew, 
Duncan Davison & Co., John Blockley, 
Osborne & Tuckwood, and Howard <fe Co. The 
amalgamation was effected by E. Aschorborg 
in 1900. With a catalogue of upwards of 
20,000 copyrights the publications of the house 
embrace music and educational works of every 
description. 

Among early successes are tlui ‘ Waldteufel 
Waltzes,’ ‘ La Pouptk),’ ‘ The Geisha,* ‘ Belle 
of New York,’ and ‘ The Chinese Honey- 
moon. ’ The two famous grand operas * Caval- 
leria Rusticana * and ‘ Pagliaoci * are the 
copyright of this firm in the United King- 
dom. Waltzes are well to the front in the 
catalogue ; besides Emile Waldteufel, already 
mentioned, may be included Archibald Joyce 
and Chas. Ancliffo. Musical comedy successes 
of later date comprise ‘ The Maid of the 
Mountains,’ ‘A Southern Maid,’ ‘The Lady 
of the Rose,* and ‘The Last Waltz.* The 
instrumental catalogue includes works by 
Edward Elgar, Max Reger and S. Coleridge 
Taylor. The Repertoire Series is a set of 
piano compositions by modem British com- 
posers, and the International Series a set of 
pieces for the same instrument by famous 
continental composers. 

Mr. William Allen is chairman and manag- 
ing director of Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crow, 
Ltd. (1924). 

ASHDOWN & PARRY, see Wessbl. 

ASHE, Andrew (6. Lisburn, Ireland, 
c. 1767 ; d. Dublin, 1838), a flute-player who 
took part in the concerts of Salomon at 
which Haydn’s symphonies were produced 
VOL. I 


After being in the service in turn of Count 
lientinok, Lord Torrington and Lord Dillon, 

I Ashe obtained in 1 778 the post of principal flute 
[ at the opera-house of Brussels. About 1784 
he returned to Ireland, where he was engaged 
at the concerts given at the Rotunda, Dublin. 
In 1791 Salomon engaged him for the concerts 
given by him in Hanover Square, at which 
Haydn was to produce his symphonies, and ho 
made his appearance at the second concert, 
on Feb. 24, 1792, when ho played a concerto 
of his own composition with decided success. 
In 1799 he married Miss Comer, a pupil of 
Rauzzini, who, as Mrs. Ashe, was for many 
years the principal singer at the Bath concerts, 
the direction of which, after the death of 
Rauzzini in 1810, was confided to Ashe. 

w. H. H., rev. 

ASH LEY, the name of an English family of 
musicians of whom two brothers and the sons 
of one of them deserve record. 

(1) Jane (6. 1740; rf. Apr. 6 , 1809), prob- 
ably the ‘ Mr. Ashly ( sic ) of the Guards ’ who 
played the double bassoon at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in Westminster Abbey. Burney 
says that that instrument was never introduced 
into any band in England, till now (1784), by 
his ‘ ingenuity and perseverance.* 

(2) John ( d . Mar. 2, 1806), brother of the 
above, a bassoon-player who was assistant con- 
ductor, under Joah Bates, at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in Westminster Abbey. In 
1796 ho undertook the direction of the Lent 
* oratorios ’ at Covent Garden. These per- 
formances, which took place on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in l>ent, were originated by Handel, 
under whose direction, and afterwards that of 
Smith and Arnold, they were correctly desig- 
nated — that is, they consisted of an entire 
oratorio or musical drama. Linder Ashley’s 
management this t haracter was lost, and the 
performances (with few exceptions) were made 
up of selections, including every class of music, 
sacred and secular, ‘ in most a<imirod disorder,’ 
The first performance in England of Mozart’s 
Requiem and Haydn’s ‘ Creation ’ took place 
at these concerts, and it was here that Braham 
obtained celebrity by his fine rendering of sacred 
music. For many years Ashley aiiu his four 
sons visited different parts of England, giving 
what they called ‘ Grand Musical Festivals.’ 
The father and sons performed themselves, and 
with some popular singer, and a little provincial 
help, they contrived to interest the public, and 
to fill their own pockets. On the death of Dr. 
Boyce, Ashley bought the plates of his ‘ Cathe- 
dral Music,’ and the second edition (1788) bears 
his name as the publisher. 

(3) General Charles (b. circa 1770 ; 
d. Aug. 21, 1818), eldest son of John (2), was a 
pupil of Giardini and Barth41emon, and a fair 
performer on the violin, of which instrument 
ho was considered an excellent judge. He was 

K 
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scarcely known out of his father’s orchestra. 
He took part with two of his brothers in the 
Handel Commemoration, and there got into 
trouble by nailing the coat of some Italian 
violinist to his seat, and filling his violin with 
halfpence. (D.N.B,) 

(4) Charles Jamb (6. 1773 ; d. Aug. 29, 
1843), another son of John (2), was a performer 
of considerable excellence on the violoncello. 
In conjunction with his brother, ‘ the General * 
(as he was always called), he carried on the 
oratorios after his father’s death. He had great 
reputation as an accompanist, and was con- 
sidered second only to Lindley. He was one of 
the founders of the Gleb Club in 1793, an 
original member of the Philharmonic Society, 
and for some years Secretary to the Royal 
Society of Musicians. Nearly 20 years of 
his life were passed in the rules of the King’s 
Bench Prison. In the latter part of his career 
(when nearly 70), he became the proprietor of 
the Tivoli Gardens, Margate, the anxieties of 
which undertaking hastened his death. 

(6) John James (6. 1772 ; d. Jan. 5, 1815), 
another son of John (2), was a pupil of Johann 
Schroeter, and a good organ and pianoforte 
player. He was for some time organist at 
Covent Garden Theatre. He is remembered as 
an excellent singing -masU^r, numbering among 
his pupils Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. Salmon, Master 
Elliot (afterwards the glee composer), Charles 
8mith, etc. e. f. r. 

ASHLEY, John or Josiah (d, Bath, 1830), 
known as ‘ Ashley of Bath,’ was, for upwards 
of half a century, a performer on the bassoon, 
and a vocalist in his native city. He is chiefly 
remembered as the writer and composer of a 
large number of songs and ballads (between the 
years 1780 and 1830), many of which acquired 
considerable popularity. He is also deserving 
of notice as the author of two ingenious 
pamphlets in answer to Richard Clark’s work 
on the origin of our National Anthem : 
Reminiscences and Observations respecting the 
Origin of Ood save the King^ 1827 ; A Letter to 
the Rev. W. L, Bowles^ supplementary to the 
Observations^ etc*, 1828, both published at 
Bath, E. F. R. 

ASHLEY, Richard (6. 1775; d. 1836), a viola- 
player connected with the principal orchestras 
of London and the provinces. E. F. R. 

ASHTON, Algernon Bennet Langton 
(5, Durham, Dec. 9, 1859), a very voluminous 
composer, better known, however, by his 
favourite hobby of seeking out and keeping in 
repair the graves of distinguished persons, a 
hobby pursued at onetime by means of frequent 
letters to the English newspapers. 

His father, Charles Ashton, was a lay-clerk 
of Durham Cathedral, but the family went to 
reside at Leipzig, where the boy’s talent enlisted 
the interest of Mosoheles. He entered the Cen- 
sor vatorium at the age of 15 and studied under 


Karl Reinecke, E. F. Richter, Jadassohn, PaT>- 
peritz and Coccius, On leaving the institution 
(in 1879) he obtained the Helbig prize for com- 
position, After a visit to England he studied 
under Raff at Frankfort ( 1 880-8 1 ). He subse- 
quently settled in London, and in 1885 was 
appointed pianoforte teacher at the R.C.M., a 
post which he retained till 1910. His composi- 
tions include symphonies, overtures, a suite, 
concertos (violin, pianoforte), sextet for strings, 
quintet for wind instruments, quartets, trios, 
sonatas, and other music for the pianoforte, 
organ music, many songs, etc. Most of the 
orchestral works remain in MS., but his pub- 
lished works of various kinds exceed 160 in 
number. Some chamber music and sonatas 
were published by Hofbauer at Leipzig, where 
at one time his music had a certain vogue, 
which, with the exception of a set of English 
Dances for piano duet, it has never attained in 
his own country. Certain of the chamber 
works have fine qualities which should rescue 
them from oblivion. (See B. M. 8. Ann,, 1920.) 

F. G. E. ; rev. with addns. 
ASHTON, Hugh, see Aston, Hugh. 
ASHWELL, Thomas (late 15th and early 
16th centuri(‘8), English composer, master of 
the choristers at Lincoln Cathedral (1508-18). 
(See article by Dr. Grattan Flood, Mus. T,, 
June, 1921.) Morley names him in his Plain 
ami Easy Introductiony 1597, among the practi- 
tioners in his list of authors. One song by him, 
‘ She may be called,’ was printed in Wynkyn 
do VVordc’s Song-Book, 1530. The following 
compositions exist in MS. : 

MASSES 

Avo Maria (a 6). BocU. Mua Hch. 

0(kI »hvo King Herry. UDiver»«lty and St. John'* College Librariea, 
Cambridge (Ba** and Cuntra-Teiior part* only). 

Jhenu Cbrlste (a 6). Bodl. Mus. Scl>. 

Saucte Cuthberte. Add MSS. 30520-3 (2nd Tenor and Bass parta 
of Gloria and Credo only). 

MOTETS, Etc. 

Sancta Maria. Add. MSS. JWl91/31b (Baei part only). 

8t«bat Mater. Harl. 1709/7 9 (Medina part only). 

Te Matreiu Del. H»rl. l7W&/39b jMediue part only). 

o. E. p. A. ; addns. J. M*. 
ASIOLI, Bonifacio (6. Correggio, Aug. 30, 
1769 ; d. there, May 18, 1832), theorist and 
composer. 

At the age of ten he went to study at Parma 
under Morigi. After a journey to Venice, 
where he enjoyed his first public success, he was 
made maestro di cappella at his native town. 
By eighteen he had composed 5 masses, 24 
pieces for the church and the theatre, and a 
number of instrumental pieces. In 1787 he 
changed his residence to Turin, where he re- 
mained 9 years, composing 5 cantatas and 
instrumental music. In 1796 he accompanied 
the Duchess Gherardini to Venice, and re- 
mained there till 1799, when he removed to 
Milan, where in 1808 he was appointed censor 
to the newly established Conservatorio. H» 
came to London, 1800, and spent a year there. 
In 1810 he went to Paris in the service of the 
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Empress Marie Louise, returning to Correggio 
on the fall of the empire. 

Besides his compositions (for list of which 
see Q>-L,) he published a book of Primipi 
dementari di nuisica (1809, etc.) which went 
through seven editions, and was translated into 
French, English, German and Dutch ; a Trat- 
tato d" annonia (1813) ; a book of dialogues on 
the same (1814) ; Osservazioni sul temperameiito, 
etc. (1816) ; and Dishiganno on the saane. His 
principal work is 11 Maestro di cmnposizione 
(posth. 1832). All these works are written 
with accuracy and a clear and brilliant style. 
Asioli’s biography was written by Goli, a priest 
of Correggio, under the title of Vita di B, Asioli, 
etc. (Milan, Ricordi, 1834). F. o. 

ASIOLI, Luigi (6. Corregio, 1767 (?) ; 
d. London (?), Nov. 17, 1816), said to have been 
a brother of Bonifazio. He lived at Naples as 
a tenor singer in the service of the Minister, 
Count di Micheroux ; went thence to Palermo, 
and accompanied Lady Beverley to liondon in 
1804. He wrote a number of vocal quartets, 
duets and airs which, with few exceptions, 
appeared in London between 1805 and 1825. 

A S O L A (Asula ), Giovanni Matteo 
(6. Verona, latter half of 16th cent. ; d. Venice, 
Oct. 1, 1609), priest and composer of church 
music and madrigals. He was one of the first 
to use figured basses. He was maestro di 
cappella at Treviso in 1578 and at Vicenza in 
1581. A list of his very numerous compositions 
is in Q.-L, In 1592 ho joined other composers 
in dedicating a collection of Psalms to 
Palestrina. 

ASPIRATION, the name of one of the 
French agriments ; called also chute, or accent 
(sec Ornament.s) e. bL 

ASPLMAY.R, Franz (5. circa 1721 ; 
d. Vienna, July 29, 1786), court musician and 
ballet composer for the Viennese Italian Opera. 
He wrote ‘ Singspiele ’ and Ballet* Divertisse- 
ments, and recomposed Rousseau’s ‘ Pyg* 
maleon.’ He was more important as chamber- 
music composer, being one of the first Viennese 
composers to follow the lines of the Mannheim 
school. Six trio serenades (op. 1) were pub- 
lished in Paris c. 1765 ; 6 quatuors concertanta 
(violins, viola and violoncello) (op. 2) ; 6 

trios (2 violins, violoncello and basso continuo 
op. 6) ; 6 quatuors (strings, op. 6) ; also 

symphonies, violin sonatas, 9 MS. trios for 
2 violins and bass and 2 violas and bass. One 
trio and one quartet have been republished in 
Riemann’s Collegium musicum (Riemann; 

ASPULL, George (5. Manchester, June 
1813 ; d. Leamington, Aug. 19, 1832), an 
English pianist who, in a short but successful 
career, is credited with having given the first 
performance in this country of Weber’s 
Concertstuck. 

George had at least 4 brothers, of whom one. 


William, was organist of St Mary's Church’ 
Nottingham (1830-36). After a visit to Paris 
in Apr. 1825 he undertook a number of concert 
tours throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
AspuII left several manuscript compositions for 
the pianoforte, which were subsequently pub- 
lished, with his portrait prefixed, under the 
title of ‘ George Aspull’s posthumous Works 
for the Pianoforte.’ See Mus, World, Feb, 14, 
18.39; Jlannonicon, 1832, p. 212; D.N.B. 
s.v. ; Q. Mus. Rev. vol. vi. pp. 240, 241 ; 
M.L., 1922, p. 2(X), The Most Extraordinary 
Creature in Europe, 

ASSAl (Ital.), ‘ very ’ ; e.g, ‘ allegro assai,* 
very fast. 

ASSMAYER, Ignaz ( b , Salzburg. Feb. 11, 
171K) ; d. Vienna, Aug. 31, 1862), wtis in 1808 
organist of St. Peter’s, Salzburg, where he wrote 
his oratorio ‘ Dio Sund'luth * (The Deluge), and 
his cantata ‘ Worte der Weihe.’ In 1816 he 
removed to Vienna ; in 1824 became organist to 
the Scotch church; in 1826 Imperial organist; 
in 1838 vice, and in 1846 second Kapellmeister 
to the court. His principal oratorios — ‘ Das 
Gelubde ’ (The Vow), ’ Saul und David ’ and 
‘ Sauls Tod ^\'ere frecjuently performed by 
the Tonkiinstler-Societat, of which Assmayer 
was conductor for 16 years. Besides these 
larger works he composed 15 masses, 2 Re- 
quiems, a Te Deum, and various smaller church 
pieces, as well as nearly 60 secular compositions. 
These last are all published. His music is 
correct and fluent, but wanting in invention 
and force. E. F, 

ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE R.A.M. 
AND R.C.M. In 1889 these two institutions 
combined to hold local examinations through- 
out the kingdom instead of conducting them 
separately. The result was uniformity and an 
improved standard. The scheme, which con- 
sists of examinations of schools as well os 
those held in the various centres, was eventu- 
ally extended to the Dominions, and as show- 
ing the extent of the Board’s activities it may 
be added that over 60,000 candidates have 
entered for the examinations in a single year. 
The Board offers exhibitions for competition 
providing free tuition at the R.A.M.^or R.C.M. 
Another of its activities is a music-publishing 
department, which issues the music required 
for the various examinations. The central office 
is at 14 and 16 Bedford Square, W.C.L 

association ARTISTIQUE D’ ANGERS, 
an institution founded 1876 by Michel, Jules 
Bordier and Comte Louis de Remain for the 
cultivation of orchestral music. In spite of 
many difficulties, which almost compelled the 
Association to cease its work, it rose again as 
the Society des Concerts Populaires (1898), its 
present name. It has won an honoured place 
and has made known a great many m<^em 
French works, as well as compositions of other 
schools. On Mar. 23, 1902, the Society gave 
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lit 500th concert. On that occasion, Comte de 
Remain (1845-1912) received the cross of the 
lAgion d*Honneur. Hole president sinoe the 
deaths of Michel and Jules Bordier (1846-96), 
his followers in that function were Max and 
Charles d’Ollone, Olivier de Roug6, Dr. Boquel. 
The conductors of the Society up to the present 
time are: Ix>long (1880-91), Fr6maux (1891- 
1893), Brahy (1899-1907), Max d’Ollone (1907- 
1900), Rheni Baton (1910-12), Mean Gay 
(1912-14), (1019- ). o. F. ; rev. m. l. r. 

A8TARITA (Asterita), Qbnnaro (6.Naple8, 
c. 1749), maestro di cappella at Naples, 1770, 
was highly esteemed as a composer of comic 
operas, of which he wrote 36 between 1765 
and 1793. In 1780 he wrote 3 operas for 
Pressburg, and appears to have been at 
St. Petersburg, for which ho also wrote operas 
(Riemann; Q.-L). 

ASTON (Ashton, Aystottn, Austen), 
Huoh (early 16th cent.), an English composer, 
whose work, both sacred and secular, has to a 
certain extent been preserved. He has been 
identihed by Davey (Hist Eng. Mus.) with 
a certain Hugh Aston * who was born in 
Lancashire, graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1606, was incorporated at Oxford in 1507, 
became Comptrolh^r to Lady Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Richmond, and finally Archdeacon 
of York.* This Aston died in 1522, and his 
monument is still to bo seen at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (see D.N.B.). 'fho theory 
is somewhat strengthened by the fact that a 
* To Matrem ’ of Aston’s composition is in the 
library of St. John’s College (see below), but 
their actual identity cannot be considered as 
in any way established. (For a further dis- 
cussion of this, see an article by Dr. Grattan 
Flood, Mus, T., Fob, 1920, wheixi Davey’s 
assumption is disert^dited, and the details of 
Aston’s life are given as follows : b. 1480, 
M.A. (Oxford), 1^6, Canon of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, 1609, d. 1522.) His position in 
English music is one of considerable import- 
anoe, for he has been claimed as the inventor 
of instrumental (as opposed to purely ‘ vocal ’) 
composition. There is a Hornpipe for Virginals 
by him (B.M. Royal MSS. App. 68), which is 
quite unique as an example of the keyboard 
technique of the time. It is chiefly in long 
scale passages, and is an early anticipation of 
the virginal stylo later affected by John Bull. 
This, together with two anonymous pieces 
which also appear in Roy. App. 68, ‘ Lady 
Carey’s Dompe ’ and * The short measure of 
my I^tdy Wynkfylds round,’ was reprinted by 
J. Stafford Smith in his ‘ Musioa antiqua * 
(1812). If (as Davey assumes) the ‘ Dompe ’ 
can also be taken as Aston’s work, he will 
stand as the inventor of the variation form, 
which was not finally established in England 
until possibly a hundred years later — (by Byrd 
in such virginal pieces as * Jhon come kisse me 


now ’ and ‘ The Cannan’s Whistle *). That 
Aston was a man of fair reputation in his time 
is shown by the fact that ‘ Hugh Aston’s 
Grownde * was used by later composers as a 
theme for variations (notably by Byrd in a 
composition in Lady Neville’s Virginal Book). 
In some part books in the library at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, there is also a long 
piece for four instruments, which appears under 
the title of ‘ Hugh Aston’s Maske.’ This is 
apparently based upon the same ground, and 
would seem to be arranged by Whitbrokb 
(q.v.), as this name is to be found at the end 
of the raedius part. Besides these, there also 
exist in MS. the following sacred compositionr 
by Aston : 

MASSES 

Videte manuii tuiut (a 6). Bixll. Uu». Sch. 

Te l>«um (a 6). Bodl. Mui. Bch.. Pll. (iueomp.). 

MOTETS 

Avo Marlft ancUIa. PH. (inrornp,). 

Art I)ivaA ntatHa Aniuia. PH. 

Ave Doxnine. Hurl. 7578/H6 6 (Treble part only). 

Oaudet Mater. Bodl. Mtie. MSS, 

Claude Tlrgo mater Cbrieti. PH. (incoinp.). 

O Baptlsta. PH. (tnomnp.). 

Te matrem. St. J. (Tenor part only). 

ASTOR & CO., a firm of musical instrument 
makers. Georoe (b. Waldorf, near Heidel- 
berg) came as a young man to England 
about 1778, and getting employment with a 
flute-maker, asked his younger brother, John 
Jacob (b. 1763 ; d. 1848), to join him in 
Tjondon. Together they started business as 
flut/O- makers. In 1783 John Jacob went to 
America with a small consignment of flutes, 
visiting another brother who was settled at 
Baltimore. The value of his stock of flutes is 
said to have been only about £5, but upon 
advice given to him by a fellow-voyager he 
invested the proceeds of his sale in furs, and by 
selling these in England made a handsome 
profit. He again crossed to America, and 
quickly gained profit by fur trading, and by the 
sale of musical instruments sent to him from 
England. He apix^ars to have been settled 
permanently in New York before 1795. In 
1809 he established a fur-trading company, and 
by this and the purchase of land in ‘ The 
Bowery * laid the foundation of the Astor 
wealth. 

Meanwhile his elder brother, George, was 
occupying a small shop in Wych Street, Drury 
Lane, making flutes and other musical instru- 
ments. About 1798 he removed to 79 Comhill, 
and had besides premises at 27 Tottenham 
Street near Fitzroy Square. 

Before 1800 George Astor was making piano 
fortes and publishing sheet music and minor 
books, such as flute instructors. In 1801 he 
was in partnership, and the fj:m styled itself 
‘ organ builders.’ 

In 1815 the firm was ‘ Astor and Horwood ’ 
at 79 Corn hill and 76 Bishopsgate Street. They 
made some very dainty pianofortes of satin- 
wood, and before 1824 Christopher Gerock 
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became senior partner. This latter person had 
been a manufacturer of pianofortes at 76 
Bishopsgate Street Within, before 1805. In 
1831 the Astor firm seems to have been merged 
into that of Gerock and Wolf, at the old Corn* 
hill address. George Astor and his successors 
published, yearly, books of country dances, 
those for 1805 and 1818 being in the British 
Museum Library. f. k. 

ASTORGA, Kmanuele GioACcrnNO Cesark 
Rinc6n, Baron d’ (6. Augusta, Sicily, Mar. 20, 
1080; d. Lisbon or Madrid, 1755-57), a cele- 
brated composer of chamber cantatas and the 
well-known Stabat Mater. He was of Spanish 
descent ; his family, that of Rinc6n d’Astorga, 
came to Augusta in the Spanish service at the 
beginning of the 17th century ; their title was 
derived from the estate of Ogliastro, which 
came into the family in the time of the com- 
poser’s grandfather. His father was Baron 
Francesco Rincdn d’Astorga (rf. Palermo, 1712). 
Emanuele received the education of a Siciliati 
nobleman at Palermo and various cities of 
Italy ; from early years he had a passion for 
the study and performance of music. In 1708, 
during an insurrection against the Spanish- 
Sicilian government, he served as an officer in 
the Civil Guard. In 1709 ho was probably at 
Genoa, for the performance (Ap. 21) of his 
pastoral opera * Dafni * ; the opera was also 
staged at Barcelona in June and July of the 
same year for the marriage of the pretender 
Hon Carlos. Astorga seems not to have been 
present ; in this year, however, he is known 
to have been in Mantua, and probably also in 
Venice, from which he passed to Vienna. In 

1712 he was in receipt of an imperial pension 
of 2000 gulden. He was a friend of the Hutch 
ambassador, Bruyninx, and on May 9, 1712, 
stood godfather in his place to the daughter 
of Antonio Caldara {q.v.). In the spring of 

1713 he spent some time near Znaim, in Mora- 
via, and subsequently borrowed considerable 
sums of money from Bruyninx and his other 
friends. In 1714 he disappeared suddenly 
from Vienna, and is next heard of in London, 
where he remained until 1715. On returning 
to Palermo, he was elected Senator, an office 
which he held from May 1717 until June 3, 
1718. From that time onwards he lived in 
Portugal or in Spain. In 1723 he was in 
Lisbon, where in 1726 he published a volume of 
chamber cantatas with Italian and Spanish 
words — the only one of his works to be printed 
during his lifetime. His latest known com- 
position is dated 1731. In 1744 he sold his 
Sicilian estates, and died at a ripe age. 

Astorga was celebrated by his contemporaries 
for his learning in many branches of science 
and the arts. He was praised as a singer and 
a performer on the harpsichord, and was 
accounted a composer of distinction. Yet, as 
an amateur of noble birth he forebore to give 


public exhibition of his talents. His opera 
‘ Dafni * was revived at Breslau in 1726 and 
then disap j>eared from the stage. The Stabat 
Mater was composed in 1707 or 1708 in Rome 
or at Na])los ; its first known public perform - 
anco t(M)k place at Oxford in 1752 or 1753. 
The chamber cantatas exist in numerous M8. 
copies, besides the * Cantate da Camera ’ 
(CantaLvs huinanas) printed at Lisbon. It 
wa.s on these that his fame chiefly depended* 
(»See Mans Volkmann, Emanuels d' Astorga, 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1911 and 1919.) J. B. T. 

ASTORGA, Jean Olivkr y (2nd half of 
18th cent.), a 8]>anish com poser whosci works 
were published in London. He has apj)arently 
no connexion with Kmanuklk, Baron d’As- 
toroa ; the signature to the dcnlioution of his 
op. 1 shows that ho came of Spanish parents. 
He lodged ‘ at the Trunk Maker’s in Oookspur 
Street * and w as under the j)roteotion of the 
fourth Earl of Abingdon (1740-99). His pub- 
lished works (H.M.) are as follows ; 

1. six Vh.lon et Sajixi* . . . <»p. 1. (iTtJT?) 

2. TwhIva Itilixu RtmifM Mild (In tlx fur roioa and hiui;Mi«hor(l, 

with (ill fur M Kniiivr . . . up, 2. (ITtiH?) 

X Sit flonutifl for twu (lormiin flntra ur ivro Tlotiiii and a kwiw. 
pTdtU 

The instrumental style of Oliver y Astorga is 
that of Haydn’s youth ; his writing suggests 
that he was a flautist rather than a violinist 
(see Volkmann, Emanuele d* Astorga, ii. 207 If., 
J^eipzig, 1919). j, n. t. 

A TEMPO (Ital.), ‘in time.* When the 
time of a piece has been changed, either tempor- 
arily by an ad lihituni, a piacere, etc., or for 
a longer i)eriod by a pin lento, pul allegro, or 
some similar term, the indication a tempo shows 
that the rate of sj>o(^d is again to bo that of the 
beginning f)f the movement. 

ATFJELD, John, an I8th-eentury English 
song composer. His songs, published in I.(on- 
don between 1735 and 1750, were ; ‘ Arise, 
brave Britons all,’ words by Webb; ‘Comus* 
Court,* words by Howard ; ‘ Cupid’s power 
restor’d ’ ; ‘ Gin e’er I’so in 1 a)vo,’ a Scotch 
song ; ‘ ’Tis true, my Ckslia, thou art fair.* 

K. V. d. 8. 

AT MALI A, oratorio ; words by Humphreys ; 
music by Handel. Produced Oxford. July 10, 
1733 ; revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
June 20, 1845. The score was completed June 
7, 1733. 

ATKINS, Sir Ivor Algernon, Mus.H., 
F.S.A. (b. Cardiff, Nov. 29, 1869), organist of 
Worcester Cathedral and conductor of the 
Three Choirs Festival held triennially at 
Worcester. 

His father, BYederick Atkins, was organist of 
St. John’s Church, Cardiff, so that the boy was 
brought up in musical surroundings. Later, as 
a pupil of G. R. Sinclair, he serv^ as assistant 
organist in the cathedrals of Truro (1885) and 
Hereford (1890), and subsequently became 
organist of Ludlow parish church (1893). In 
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1897 Atkins was appointed organist and master 
of the choristers of Worcester Cathedral, an 
appointment of greater importance than many 
English cathedral organ istships because it 
carries with it the duty of conducting the Three 
Choirs Festival Atkins’s experience as a 
parish church organist had given him few 
opportunities of handling an orchestra and of 
conducting on a large scale, and his i>erform- 
ance in this capacity at his first Worcester 
Festival (1899) was adversely criticised. It is, 
however, as conductor of this festival that he 
lias since done his most distinguished work. 
At the festival of 1902 ho made a point of in- 
cluding important orchestral works in the pro- 
gramme, introducing, among other things, 
Strauss’s * Tod und VerklArung,’ then compara- 
tively little known in England. In this and 
the subsequent festivals up to 1911 he gave 
many important works (see Three Choirs 
Festival), both choral and orchestral, with a 
success whichfully eHtablished his reputation as 
conductor and organiser. After the war he was 
responsible for the revival of the festivals (1920), 
a public service which earned him the honour 
of knighthood. 

The moat important of his compositions is a 
* Hymn of Faith,’ for soli, chorus and orchestra 
(words arranged by Sir Edward Elgar), pro- 
duced at Worcester 1905 and repeated there in 
1920. Slighter festival works, church music 
and songs (some of the last are frequently 
performed) are all of excellent quality if not 
strikingly original. His edition (with Sir 
Edward Elgar) of Bach’s * St. Matthew Passion* 
(Novell), 1911) has become a standard one. A 
pamphlet on Organiats of Worcester Cathedral 
(Mitchell, Hughes & Clarke) is the product 
of careful research in the archives of the 
cathedral. c. 

ATONA’LITY, see Tonality ; Harmony. 

ATTACCA (Ital), ‘ begin,’ when placed at 
the end of a movement — as the Scherzo of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, signifies that 
no pause is to bo made, but that the next 
movement is to be joined immediately to the 
preceding. 

ATTACCO, verbal substantive, from (Ital.) 
attacare, * to unite,’ ‘ to bind together,’ a short 
phrase, treated as a point of imitation ; and 
employed, either as the subject of a fugue, as a 
subordinate element introduced for the purpose 
of increasing the interest of its development, os 
a leading feature in a motet, madrigal, full 
anthem, or other choral composition, or as a 
means of relieving the monotony of an other- 
wise too homogeneous partsong. 

A striking instance of its employment as the 
subject of a fugue will be found in book ii. No. 
3, Das wohltemperirte Clavier. (See Anda- 
MENTO and SOGGETTO.) W. 8. R, 

ATTACK, a technical expression for decision 
and spirit in beginning a phrase or passage. 


An orchestra or performer is said to be ‘ want* 
ing in attack ’ when there is no firmness and 
precision in their style of taking up the points 
of the music. This applies esj)ecially to quick 
Umjx}. It is equivalent to the coup d'arclta, 
once HO much exaggerated in the Paris orches- 
tras, and of which Mozart makes such game 
(Letter, June 12, 1778). 

The chef d'attaque in France is a name fur 
the leader of the first violins, or what we in 
England call the leader of the orchestra. (See 
Leader.) 

ATTAINGNANT (Ataionant, Atignant, 
A'rTAiGNANT, Aiteignant, Attingeno (Lat.)), 
Pierre, a music printer of Paris in the 2nd 
quarter of the 16th century, ‘ demourant en 
la rue do la Harpo devant le bout de la rue 
Mathurins prds do Teglise de Sainct Cosme.’ 
Ho hired the printing material of Jean de la 
R(K!he. He married one of the daughters of 
the printer, Philippe Pigonchet, and succeeded 
his father-in-law. He is said to have been the 
first in Paris to print music from movable ty [>€8, 
using the newly devised type of Pierre Hautin, 
in which fragments of the stave were for the 
first time combined with the note. His first 
printed book was a Breviarium Noviomense 
(1525). In an Avignon catalogue of 1778 a 
* C’hanaons nouvelles de musiquo a quatre 
parties ’ of 1527 is cited as a publication of 
Attaingnant, but the earliest dated book now 
extant bearing his imprint is ‘ Trento et quatre 
chansons musicales k quatre parties,’ of which 
there is a copy in the National Library at Paris, 
dated Jan, 23, 1528, from which year he began 
his musical series. 

A list of Attaingnant’s publications is given 
in Q.-L. They are very numerous and include, 
besides detached collections of songs, motets 
and masses, An Introduction to the Lute, 
(1629), 18 basse- dances in tablature for the 
lute (1529), 9 basse - dances, 2 branles, 25 
pa vans and 15 galliards (1530), a splendid 
folio volume containing 7 books of masses 
(1532), 13 books of motets (1534-35) and 35 
books of songs (1539-49). This last series 
contains no fewer than 927 songs in four 
parts by French and Flemish composers. 
There is a complete set in the Munich 
library, from which Eitner has published 
60 selected specimens. One of the earlier 
collections, ‘ Trente et une chansons musicales 
k quatre parties ’ (1529), has been reprinted by 
Henry Expert in the series entitled ‘ Lea 
Maitres Musiciens de la Renaissance Frangaise.’ 
Of the collections printed (1630-31), 4 books 
have been issued by E. Bernoulli as ‘ Chansons 
und Tanze ’ (facsimile), Munich, 1914. Two 
books containing organ music appeared in one 
volume (1925), with a study in French by 
Mme. Y. Rihouet. All the leaing composers of 
the Franco -Flemish period, Arcadelt, Certon, 
Clemens non papa, Consilium, Courtois, Fevin, 
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Oombert, Jacotin, Jannequin, Josqiiin, l^e 
Jeune, Mouton, Richafort, Sandrin, Sermisy, 
Willart and many others, are represented in 
Attaingnant’a collections, attesting the influ- 
ence of that school on contemporary production. 
The latest date api)earing on his title-pages is 
l>ec. 3, 1549, and on the 20th of the following 
January Nicholas du Chemin issued the first 
of his series of ‘ Chansons k quatre ])artie8.’ 
There is, however, no certain evidence of 
Attaingnant’s death before 1553, in which year 
his widow’s name appears on the title-page of 
a collection of songs. 

Bibu. — O rxiR«;K« LKi*KKr\, Oallta tjfpoffraphlra — Stipp. No. 1 to 
Rtvue dei Biblioih^uet—S^rie Parisienne, vol. 1. pt. 1, pp. 67*03, 
ParJn, 1911; yv<»RNK Rihoi kt, yoUt BibUoffraphifus sur Attain- 
ffnant, Jltvue da Muaicologle, 19'i4. No. 10. 

J. F. R. s. ; addns. m. l. p. 

ATTAQUE DU MOULIN, L’, oi>era in 3 
acts ; libretto by Louis Gallet, founded on a 
story in Zola’s Soirees de Meudon , music by 
Bruneau. Produced Opera -Comiquo, Paris, 
Nov. 23, 1893 (the action of the ]uece being 
transferred from the period of the war with 
Germany to the Napoleonic jieriod) ; at Covent 
Garden (with the action restored to the pro|>er 
date), July 4, 1894; in English, Carl Rosa (.’o., 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mar. 1915. 

ATTERBURY, Luffman {d. Marshem St., 
Westminster, June 11, 1796), originally a car- 
penter, became one of the musicians-in-ordinary 
to George III., and composed numerous ca^^hes 
and glees. Between 1778 and 1780 he obtained 
from the Catch Club prizes for 3 glees and 2 
catches. Ho also composed an oratorio called 
‘ Goliali,’ which was performed for the first 
time at the Hay market Theatre on May 5, 
1773, being announced as ‘ for that night only,’ 
It was again performed in West Wycombe 
church on Aug., 13, 1775, on the occasion of the 
singular ceremony of do]) 08 iting the heart of 
Paul Whitehead, the politician and versifier, 
enclosed in a marble urn, as directed by his 
will, in the mausoleum there of his j)atron, 
Lord Le Despencor. 

Atterbury sang in the Handel Commemora- 
tion of 1784, and about 1790 he published ‘ A 
Collection of Twelve Glees, Rounds,’ etc. 
Eleven glees and 19 catches by him are included 
in Warren’s collections. His glee, ‘Come, let 
us all a-Maying go,* still retains its popularity. 
He died during one of a series of concerts given 
in aid of his reduced finances. w. h. h. 

ATTEY, John (d, Ross, c. 1640), was the last 
of the English school of lutenist song-writers, 
and the work by which he is remembered 
appeared ten years later than others of its kind 
by his contemporaries. This was his ‘ First 
Booke of Ayres of Foure Parts, with Tableture 
for the Lute * (1622). On the title-page of this 
work he calls himself ‘ Gentleman and Practi- 
tioner of Music ke,’ and the dedication is to the 
Earl and Countess of Bridgewater. It contains 
14 songs in four parts, which may be sung 


either as solos by a single voice, accompanied 
by the lute, or the lute and bass-viol ; or as 
partsongs for four voices. It is noteworthy 
that in atiopting this alternative arrangement 
At tey was re verting to the methml of Dowland’e 
‘ First Book of Ayres,’ published in 1697. 
The intervening composers of the school had 
for the most part dropped the partsong 
arrangement, and published their songs for solo 
voice with instrumental accompaniment. 

Attey published no second collection. 

E. F. R., wdth addns. 

AT THE BOAR’S HEAD, a musical inter- 
hide in one a(jt ; librett(7 taken from Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV.’, music by Gustav Holst. 
Produced by B.N.O.C., Opera House. Man- 
chester, Apr. 3, 1925. Sw ‘ Falstaff ’ and 
‘ M(‘rry Wives of WTndsor ’ for other operas 
dealing with the character of Falstaff. 

ATTWOOD, Thomas (6. London, Nov. 23, 
1765 ; d. Chelsea, Mar. 24, 1838), organist of 
St. Paul’s Othedral, and composer of church 
music as well tis of more or less ephemeral 
music for the stage, wtis the son of a trum{)eter, 
viola-player, and coal -mei chant. 

At nin(5 years of ago ho became a chorister in 
the Chai>el Royal, where he had for his masters 
successively Dr. Nares and Dr. Ayrton. In his 
sixteenth year, performing in a concert at 
Buckingham House, he attracted the attx^ntion 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), 
who sent him to Italy to study. In 1783 he 
went to Naples, where he remainod for tw^o 
years under the tuition of Fili|)po Cinque 
and Gaetano Latilla. From Naples he went 
to Vienna, and studied under Mozart — who 
expressed a highly favourable opinion of his 
talent (Kelly’s Heminuscences, i. 228) — until 
Fob. 1787, when he accompanied the Htpracos 
to England. He became organist (or more 
probably deputy to F. C. Reinhold, organist) 
of 8t. George the Martyr, Queen Square, and a 
member of the Prince of Wales’s chamber band. 
He was appointed musical instructor to the 
Duchess of York in 1791, and to the Princess of 
Wales in 1795. In 1796, on the decease of 
John Jones, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Attwood became his successor ; aijji in June 
1796, on the death of Dr. Dupuis, he was 
appointed composer to the Chapel Royal. In 
1821 he was nominated organist of George IV. *s 
private chapel at Brighton. Attwood was one 
of the original members of the Philharmonio 
Society on its establishment in 1813, was 
treasurer in 1820, and for some years occasion- 
ally conducted its concerts. On the founda- 
tion of the R.A.M. in 1823, he was one of the 
professors. In 1830, on the decease of John 
Stafford Smith, he succeeded him as organist 
of the Chapel Royal. Attwood died at his 
re.sidence in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and was 
buried in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, under the organ. 

In the early part of his life Attwood was 
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much engaged in dramatic composition, in 
which he waa very eui^cessful. 

The pieces act by him were ; 

The PriMomtr, 17M; Th« Marhiirt. 1793; ra«»rnArv.m Gaatle. 
im; The Adr»i>t«J CbiM. 17 M ; Thn I’twr Hitilor, 17U5; The 
RintigfterK, 17M6 ; l”ho Month of the Nile, ]79H; ITie IKjtII of a 
f>over. 17118; \ Day at 1799; Tb** (.'aatlo of thtn-efito. 1799; 

The H*<1 Cron* Kiiighte, 1799; The <)1«1 (nothe8iu«.n. ITW ; 'IThe 
Magic Oak. J790; True Wlendf. IBBO ; HarloquUrc Tour. 1(}(K1 : Tlje 
Dorniuatioii of PaiK y. lM(Xj ; The Kiw KiJe*. or the Water (’arrmr 
(partly aeleiittol from (HieraWni’e * Ii«» Deux Journdea/ and partly 
original), 1801; Ht. Uavid'ii Day, 1801 ; )1 Bomioaini. 1802; Adrian 
and Oiilla. 18(W. and The Curfew. 18(^7; Pdphin Boy, 1817. Ho 
alto ountrlhute<l two tongs to '(iuy Manuering,’ 1818. 

Lator in life Attwood devoted his attention 
more to cathedral music. A volume of his 
church corn positions, containing 4 services, 8 
anthems, and 9 chants, was published about 
15 years after his death, under the editorship 
of his ^];odson. Dr . Thomas Attwood VValmihlfa'. 
Besides these compositions Attwood produced 
a fifth service Jn B flat (unpublished), two 
anthems with orchestral accompaniments; one, 
‘ I was Riad ’ (a remarkably fine composition), 
for the coronation of George IV,, and the other, 
‘ 0 Lord, grant the King a long life,* for that 
of William IV. ; and he had begun a third, 
intended for the coronation of Queen Victor-ia, 
when his career was closed by death. Nine 
other anthems are mentioned in tho long and 
valuable article in 7’., 1900, p. 788, etc. 
His setting of the hymn ‘ (>ome, Holy Ghost ’ 
still holds a worthy place in the music of the 
English Church. 

Attwood firoduced many sonatas and lessons 
for the pianoforte, and numerous songs and 
glees. Of his songs, ‘ The 8olflicr*s Dream ’ 
long maintained its popularity ; and of his 
glees, * In peace Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed,’ and ‘ To all that breathe the air of 
Heaven,’ were long popular among admirers of 
that species of music. Attwood’s compositions 
are distinguished by purity and taste as w'ell as 
by force and expression. 

It is interesting to notice that Attw’ood, a 
favourite pupil of Mozart, was one of tho first 
among English musicians to recognise the genius 
of the young Mendelssohn. A friendship sprang 
up between tho two composers which was only 
broken by the death of the older. Several of 
Mendelssohn’s published letters were written 
from Attwood’s villa at Norwood, his three 
Preludes and Fugues for the organ are dedicated 
to him, and the autograph of a Kyrie in A 
minor is inscribed * For Mr. Attwood ; Berlin, 
March 24, 1833.* w. r. h., with addns. 

AUBADE, a French term (from mtbe, ‘ the 
dawn *), the counterpart of noctiime or sere- 
nade. Tt was originally applied to music }>er- 
formeti in the morning, and apparently te 
concerted music (Littro) ; this condition is 
fulfilled in Lalo’s charming work in G minor for 
5 wind instruments and 5 strings. Stephen 
Heller and Schnlhoff have written pianoforte 
pieces bearing this title. 

AUBER, DANiEii f'^AN(;!OTS Esi»RrT (6. Caen, 
Jan. 29. 1782: Paris, May 12, 1871), a 


famous operatic composer. At the age ew 
eleven Auber wrote a number of ballads and 
* Romances,* one of which, ‘ Bonjour,* is said 
to have been very popular at the time. A few 
years later we find him in London, nominallv 
as commercial clerk, but in reality more than 
ever devoted to his art. Here also his vocal 
com fwsit ions are said to have met with great 
success in fashionable drawing-rooms ; his 
personal timidity, however — a feature of his 
character which remained to him during his 
whole life — prevented tho young artist from 
reaping the full benelit of his precocious gifts, 
in consequence of the breach of the Treaty of 
Amiens (1804) Auber had to leave England, and 
on liis return to Paris we hear nothing more of 
his commercial pursuits. Music had now en- 
grossed all his thoughts and faculties. His 
debut as an instrumental composer was accom- 
panied by somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Auber had become acquainted with Lamarre, a 
violoncello-})layor of considerable reputation; 
and to suit tho peculiar stylo of his friend, our 
composer wrote 4 concertos for his instrument, 
which originally appeared under Lamarre’s 
name, but tho real authorship of which soon 
transpired. Tho reputation thus acquired 
AuW increased by a violin concerto written 
for and first played by Mazas at the Conserva- 
toire with signal success ; it was introduced to 
London by Sainton. His first attempt at 
dramatic composition was of a very modest 
kind. It consisted in the resetting of an old 
libretto of Monvel, already j)ut to music by 
Doyedc, ‘ L’Erreur d’un moment,’ as a comic 
opera in one act (1805). As hLs next w orks, we 
mention an opera ‘ Couvin ’ (1812), a Mass 
written for the private chapel of tho Prince de 
Chimay, from which the beautiful a cappella 
prayer in ‘ Masaniello ’ is taken. His first 
opera publicly {)erformed was ‘ Le Sojour 
militaire,’ 1813, at the Theatre Feydeau. Its 
reception was anythii^g but favourable, and 
for six years he refrained from repeating the 
attempt. His second opera, ‘ Lo Testament, 
ou lea Billets-doux,’ brought out at the Opera- 
Comique in 1819, proved again unsuccessful, 
but Auber w as now too certain of his vocation 
to be silenced by a momentary disappointment. 
He immediately set to work again, and his next 
oj>era, ‘ La Bergere chatelaine,’ first performed 
in 1820, to a great extent realised his bold 
expectations of ultimate success. The climax 
and duration of this success were founded on 
Aiiber’s friendship and artistic alliance with 
Scribe, one of tho most skilful librettists of 
modern times. To this union, which la.sted un- 
broken till Scribe’s death, a great number 
of both comic and serious o|)eras owe their 
existence, not all equal in value and beauty, 
but all evincing in various degrees the 
inexhaustible productive power of their joint 
authors. The list of his operas and operas* 
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comiques, aa given by Charles Malherbe, is a,-; ; 
follows : 

' L’Errcur inuiiieut’ (1805', ' ChAi>^rutiB blaucs ' (IKS6). 

Score not printeO. ' L'Antba.-ifuulricct ‘ (18B6). 

•Couvlu’ (18154). 8cor« Hot * l..e Doiuino iioir * (18^). 
pr luted. ‘ l,iic dej* fees' (1830). 

• Le Sitjour iuiMt.\lre’ (1813). * Z.iuetU ‘ (1840). 

• Le TestHuieut ' (1819). ’ L^s l4iiiiuaut« ile 1ft otiuionne* 

• BerKt're chAtrd/ilue ' (1820). (1841). 

• Kiuiua’ (IHai). • Lo l>uc d'Olonne* (18425. 

‘ Lficwjter ’ (182;{). ‘ Jm, I'jirt »lu Diable ’ 11843). given 

• La (1823). iu li«nnany either under the 

• VeuJftuie Espague’ (1823), with title of '(iirlo liioschi’ or a« 

ff<<rol(l. ‘Tenfel's Antheil.’ 

• 1^ Troll aenre.i ' (1824). with ‘ La Sii-iue ' (1844). 

BoieUlieu. ‘ Tjh BHrcftroIle ' (1845). 

' Lo Concert h la Conr * (1824). ' llitydc^l’ (1847). 

• Lt'oeadie ' (1824). ' I.'Kufant prodigue’ (1850). 

• Kiorella’ (182fi). ‘ Zerltne* (1851). 

‘ La Muette de Portici ’ (18281. ‘ Marco Spa<U ‘ (1852). 

‘ Lh Fl:inc«)e' (1829). ‘Jenny Itcll * (1865). 

• Fra Diavolo ' (1830). ■ Manon Leicaut ’ (18.%fl). 

• I.^ Dieu et la Hayadi'ro ’ |1830J. ‘ .Marco Spada ’ (ballet) (1857). 

• Le Philtre’ (18,‘1I|. ‘ l.o Cheval de bronte’ (ojiera) 

’laa IMrirqulae de !irin> ilHcrs ’ (IS.'iT). 

(1831), with H other t^ompowri. * La Circn.aaleune ’ (1801). 

• Le Serinenf (18;l2). 'La Fiancde du ItuldeCaibe’ 

• Ou.itave II r (183:1). (1804). 

‘ Lea toc«i ’ (18.34). ' Le Premier Jour do liuuheur* 

' Le Cheval do )>ronzo ’ (183.’)). (1868). 

' Aetdon ’ (1830). • Keve d’aiu- ur' UfKB). 

In 1857 ‘ Lo Cheval de bronze * was ex- 
panded into a grand opera and ‘ Marco Spada * 
into a ballot. 

About Auber’s life little reniains to be added. 
Ho succeeded C ossec as member of the Acadernio 
in 1829 ; and he received marks of liighest 
distinction from his own and foreign sovereigns. 
Louis Philippe made him director of tlu^ Con- 
servatoire in 1842, a post wliich he held till his 
death, and Napoleon III. added the dignity 
of imjiorial maitre de ohapelle in 1857. His 
‘ Magenta,’ a victory song, was performed at 
the opera in 1859. lie, however, never acted 
as conductor, perhaps owing to the timidity 
already alluded to. Indeed he never was 
present at the performance of his own works. 
When questioned about this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he is said to have returned the 
characteristic answer, ‘ )Si j’assistais a un de 
mes ouvrageSj'jo n’dcrirais de raa vie une note 
de musique.’ His habits wore gentle and 
benevolent, slightly tinged with epicureanism. 
He was a thorough Parisian, and the bon -mots 
related of him are legion. A useful memoir by 
Ad. Kohut appeared in 1895. 

Auber’s position in the history of his art may 
be defined as that of the last great representa- 
tive of op6ra-comiquo. In such works as ‘ l^e 
Ma^on ’ or ‘ Les Diamanta de la Couronne/ 
Auber has rendered the chivalrous grace, the 
verve, and amorous sweetness of French feeling 
in a manner both charming and essentially 
national. It is here that he proves himself to 
be the legitimate follower of Boieldieu and the 
more than equal of Herold and Adam. With 
these masters Auber shares the charm of melody 
founded on the simple grace of the popular 
chanson, the piquancy of rhythm and the care 
bestowed upon the distinct enunciation of the 
words characteristic of the French School. We 
have purposely cited the ‘ Diamants de la 
Couronne * as evincing the charm of French 
feeling, although the scene of that opera is laid 
in PortugaL Like George Brown and the ‘ tribu 


d'Avonol ’ in Boieldieu’s * Dame Blanche/ 
Aulier’s Portuguese are in reality Frenchmen in 
dLsguiso. In comparing Auber’s individual 
merits with those of other masters of his school, 
of Buieldieu, for instaiK-e, we should say that 
ho surpasses them nil in brilliancy of orchestral 
etlects. He is, on the other hand, det'idedly 
inferior to the last-mentioned composer as 
regard.s the structure of his concerted pieces. 
His ensembles are frequently alight in construc- 
tion ; his style indeed may be designated as 
essontiaUv hoinophonous ; but he is (})erhapa 
for the same reason) a master in the art of 
deliiieating a character by touches of subtlest 
retinemont. 

Amongst his serious operas one work more 
than any other contributed to its author’s 
European reputation ; it diflers so entirely 
from Auber’s usual style that without the most 
indubitable ])roof8 one would hardly believe it 
to be written by the graceful and melodious but 
anything hut passionately grand composer of 
‘ lAi ])iou et la Bayadere ’ or ‘ l^e Cheval de 
bronze.’ We are speaking of ‘La Muette de 
Portici,’ in England commonly called, after 
its chief hero, ‘ Masaniello.’ Auber’s stylo in 
‘ Masaniollo ’ is indeed as different aa can be 
imagined from his usual elegant but somewhat 
frigid mode of utterance, founded on Boieldieu 
with a strong admixture of Rossini. Wagner 
acknowledged in this o])era ‘ the bold effects in 
the instrumentation, j>articularly in the treat- 
ment of the strings, the drastic gixiuping of the 
choral masses which here, for the first time, take 
an im])ortant part in tlie action, no less than 
original harmonies and hapjjy strokes of drama- 
tic characterisation.’ Various conjectures have 
been projiounded t<j account for this singular 
and unique flight of inspiration. It has been 
said, for instance, that the most stirring melodies 
of the opera are of popular Neapolitan origin, 
but this was contradicted emphatically by the 
composer himself. The solution of the enigma 
seems to us to lie in the thoroughly revolu- 
tionised feeling of the time (1828), which two 
years afterwards was to explode the established 
governments of Eranco and other countries. 
This opera was indeed destined tto become 
historically connected with the iiopular move- 
ment of that eventful period. It is well known 
that the riots in Brussels began after a perform- 
ance of ‘ La Muette de Portici ’ (Aug. 26, 1830), 
which drove the Dutch out of the country, and 
thus in a manner acted the part of ‘ Lilli bur- 
lero.’ I’here is a sad significance in the fact 
that the death of the author of this revolution- 
ary inspiration was surrounded and indeed 
partly caused by the terrors of the Paris 
Commune. 

Bmii. — Chaklbh MALirBRVK, Aud»f (L0t JHuHcUm 0iUbf$»), 
Parld, with a complete blbMo(frai)hy of AulDer’s work«. Liovbl 
JOaukiao. P$ychologi9 daru Vop4rtk (Auber, EomIiU, 

M.y.rb«r). P.rto. , ^ ^ ^ 

AUBERT, (1) Jacques (‘ le vieux ’) (6. eifca 
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1683; d, Belleville near Paris, May 17 or 18,^ 
1753), eminent violinist and a composer, a 
pupil of the violinist J. B. Senallie, was, 
from 1719, leader of the band and intendant of 
the Duke of Bourbon’s private music. One of 
the King’s 24 violins (1727), he entere<i the 
orchestra of the Ofj^ra the following year as 
first violin, retiring in 1752. His name ap- 
[)eared on the programmes of the Concert 
Spirituel from 1729 to 1740. A very prolific 
composer, his astonishing facility led him to 
compose a considerable number of instrumental 
A^orks (33 printed numbers) ; 5 books of violin 
sonatas with a bass, 12 * Suites de concerts de 
syrnphonie,’ various pieces for musette, flute, 
oboe, viols, etc., ‘Jolis Airs* for 2 violins, ‘ l^a 
Heine dee Peris* (1725) played at the Oi)4ra, 
ballets. His 10 concertos for 4 violins and a 
bass (1735, 1739), though influenced by Italian 
models, were the first ones written by a French- 
man. 

His eldest son and pupil, (2) Louis (5. Paris, 
May 15, 1720 ; d, circa 1800), belonged to the 
Oi>^ra orchestra as violinist and as second 
conductor from 1731-74. He was also violin- 
teacher. His violin sonatas with a bass (1750), 
and ‘ Simphonies k quatro * for 3 violins and a 
bass (1752) show Italian influences specially in 
the treatment of themes. 

Btai.. — L iombl or La Laitrrncir. VtceU fr^ncaiM dt violonde 
lullyd ViotH, ToJ«*. I. aiHl li., Parli, 1932-23. L. P. 

AUBERT, Louis Francois Marik 
(6, Param6, lile-ot- Vilaine, Feb. 19, 1877), com- 
poser, was sent to the Paris Conservatoire 
before the age of ten. There he won successive 
prizes for elementary theory, jiiano, harmony ; 
sight-reading and transposition. He studied the 
piano under Dimmer, harmony under Lavignac, 
and composition under Gabriel Faur6. Until 
his voice broke, he sang at the services of 
the Madeleine, and poasossing a beautiful 
soprano voice and exceptional musical gifts, 
he was induced to fulfil, at the same time, a 
similar engagement at another church, the 
Trinity. For a short time he studied the organ 
with Widor, but evincing no great liking for 
that instrument, he soon abandoned it. 

The earliest work that can be dated is a song 
‘ Sous bois,’ written in 1892. This was fol- 
lowed by a number of other smaller works, 
chiefly piano pieces and songs full of conflicting 
influences, such as those of Franck, Schumann, 
Chausson and Faur6, but already showing 
traces of a certain elegance and finish. Among 
them is a ‘ Vieille Chanson ©spagnole* (1894), 
which foreshadows his later happy treatment 
of Spanish subjects. In 1896 he wrote the song 
cycle ‘ Rimes tendres,’ which has been pub- 
lished, a distinction that was not shared by the 
cantata ‘ Les Noces d’ Apollon et d’Uranie,* of 
1897. Two small pieces of church music, ‘ 0 
Salutaris * and ‘ Pie Jesu,* belong to 1898. , 

1 BttrM, lUy 19. 


Among the first works which drew the atten* 
tion of the French public and press to the 
talent of Aubert was the ‘ Fantaisie * for piano 
and orchestra, composed in 1899, and produced 
at the Colonne Concerts in 1901, with Diemer 
at the piano. But already in 1900, the ‘Suite 
br^ve ’ for two pianos (orchestrated and revised 
in 1913) attracted some notice at the Paris 
Exhibition. The same year saw the comple- 
tion of the well-known song, ‘ I.»ettre,* and 
of the ‘Trois Esquisses* for piano, originally 
intended as sight-reading tests for Di6mer*s 
class. 

From the opening of the 20th century 
onward, Aubert devoted himself more and 
more exclusively to composition, almost com- 
j)letely neglecting a pianist’s career which had 
hitherto brought him frequently on the con- 
cert platforni;, both as soloist and chamber- 
music player. In 1902 he essayed a more 
ambitious work than ho had so far produced, 

‘ Lcgende du 8ang,’ a curious series of 
historical scenes, for recitation, chorus and 
orchestra, which, with the exception of one 
scene, has remained unpublished. This 
proved an unsuccessful experiment ; but four 
works of more or less ambitious dimen- 
sions were more fortunate during the next 
two years : ‘ Les Cloches,’ for mezzo-soprano 
and chorus ; incidental music for a play by 
Jean Bertheroy, entitled ‘ La Moisson * ; and 
two ballots, ‘ La Momie ’ (produced in Paris in 

1903) and ‘ Chrysothemis ’ (staged at Vichy in 

1904) . 

The next six years (1904-10) were mainly 
occupied by the composition of the o})era, ‘ La 
Foret bleue,’ the libretto of which, by Jacques 
Cheneviere, is based on some familiar fairy- 
tales whose characters and incidents are charm- 
ingly and adroitly blended into a harmonious 
whole. The work has a certain delicacy and 
restrained grace which precludes it from any 
sensational success, and its undoubtedly great 
poetical qualities are a little pale and devoid of 
pronounced individuality. The composer did 
not succeed in having the opera staged in his 
own country, but it was eventually produced at 
Boston, U.S.A., on Mar. 8, 1913, and very 
favourably received. During the composition 
of the opera only one work of some import- 
ance, the song cycle * Cr^puscules d’auton3ne * 
(1908), appeared. 

The Spanish phase in Aubert found a more 
mature expression in a song with orchestral 
accompaniment, ‘ Nuit raauresque,’ written in 
1911, which in its turn proved almost in the 
nature of a sketch in comparison with the 
symphonic poem ‘ Habanera,* produced at the 
Pasdeloup Concert of Mar. 23, 1919. This 
work was acclaimed by the French press as the 
most complete expression of Aubert’s person- 
ality up to that time, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ‘ Six Formes arabes * for voice 
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and orchestra (or piano) to poems by F. 
Toussaint. 

Two important later works by Aubert are 
the three brilliant and picturesque piano pieces 
entitled ‘ Sillages ' (1913), and a piece of church 
music, * Tu es Petrus,’ for chorus and organ, 
written in 1917, when the composer, unable to 
be of service in the war, yet anxious to be use- 
ful, voluntarily acted as organist and choir- 
master at the church of Haint-llippol^'to. 
Other works include a numl)er of piano pieces 
and songs, three vocal duets, a madrigal for 
flute and piano, and some shorter choral works. 
Many of the song accompaniments have been 
orchestrated. 

Aubert has been active, not only os composer 
and pianist, but also as critic and teacher. He 
has 'written a Treatise, on Hamvony, E. b. 

AUBERT, Pip:rre Francois Olivier 
{b, Amiens, c. 1763; d. circa 1830), violoncellist, 
for 25 years member of the orchestra of the 
Opera-Cornique at Paris, lie published two 
good instruction books for the violoncello at a 
time when a work of that kind was much 
needed. He wrote also etudes, duets and 
sonatas for violoncello, and a pamphlet en- 
titled Histoire ahrigee de la musique ancienne 
et modernCy 1827. m. l. p. 

AUBfiRY DU BOULLEY, Prudent Louis 
(6. Verneuil, Eure, Dec. 9, 1796 ; d. there, 
Feb. 1870), pupil of Monsigny, Mehul and 
Cherubini, was at the Paris Conservatoire till 
1815. He composed one opera, a serenade for 
orchestra, chamber music, PF. pieces, songs, 
a guitar-tutor, a Orammaire musicale (1830), 
Des Associations nmsienhs en France (1839), 
La SociHe Philharmonique de V Enre (1859). 

Bibl. — J. i>K I'Avre, a. du Boulley, 1890. 

AUBRY, see Jean-Aubry. 

AUBRY, Pierre ib. Paris, Feb. 14, 1874; 

Dieppe, Aug. 31, 1910), a distinguished 
tnusical paleographer in the domain of medi- 
aeval music, orientalist, and lecturer on musical 
history at the ICcoIe des Ilautes Etudes Sociales 
at Paris. He wrote Unit Chants herdiques de 
V ancienne France (1896), Melanges de wustcO’ 
logic critique^ Essais de rnusicologie compareey 
and many more important works. Many medi- 
aeval systems of melody notation were first 
made known by Aubry. (See Trouy^JRE.) 

AUDRAN, Edmond (6. Lyons, Apr. 11, 
1842 ; d. Tierceville, Aug. 17, 1901), a composer 
of light opera, son of Marius Audran (1816-67), 
composer and tenor singer. 

Educated at the ficole Niedermeyer, Paris, 
he obtained in 1859 the prize for composition. 
Tn 1861 he became organist of the church of 
St. Joseph, Marseilles. His compositions in- 
clude a Funeral March on the death of Meyer- 
beer, played at the Grand Theatre, Marseilles ; 
a Mass produced in 1873 at the above church, 
and later at St. Eustache, Paris ; a motet, 
‘Adoro te,’ Paris (1882); ‘ Cour d’ Amour,’ 


song in Provencal dialect, and other songs. 
He ma<le his name, however, princijmlly as an 
‘ op6ra bouffe * composer, and among such 
works some had very wide popularity, especially 
‘ 1^ Mascotte,’ played 1700 times in Paris alone 
up to 1897. 

The following is a summary of Audran’s 
operas : 

•i/Oun et le pachR.' MareeUlM UIW2K hi* flr«t work, founded 
on witll'knowM vuuiipvjine ttiMt iiwnie ; ‘ Clirruheuae 

d'enprit.’ Mtirsellirs 0864), n>vive<l at th« Boiiffe*. IHHS, « n^w 
eettiiig <*f an operu of Kavart 0741 i ; * Le Oraud JAogtd,' Idareeille* 
08761. -t Gatt4. ThH* U»l : in KitflUh, at the ConoHly 

Thontre, London (Nov. 17. lt>84l ; 'lie* Nooa* d’OllTette,' liioitlr* 
(Nov. 13, 18791; in Knglieh at the Strand a* ‘Otvrtt^'' (Kept. 18, 
1880); • U Maa«t>tte.' HouffeaiPta;. 29, J8H0» ; in Kn»nah (Kept. 19) 
at UritOiton and (Oct. 18. 1881) at the (.’oioedy Theatre; ‘Glllftte 
de N il iMiiiMe,* Btoiire* (Nor, 11, 1883), plot foumied on lUicvar* i<. i 
and ‘ r.a t'inale et le foiiriiii,’ Oallt' lOvt. 90, 1886): in Knflii'h, 
Lyric Theatre (Oct. 9, 189t>i ; ' Miaa Hriyett ' (1800) ; In Kngliah a* 
•Mia* Decima.’ Cilterlon (Jvilv 33. 1891); * L‘(K«f ronpe’ (18901; 
•L'Oncle tVleatin ' (1891); 'Article de I'aii*’ 0899): ’Kidnie 
Kieya* OnW) ; 'Madaine Snaette ‘ (18$Kt) ; 'Mon PHin>e’08W)j 

• L*K«ih^\rii.ent de la Tnledail ‘ (1894); ‘U DM. lieaee de Ferarre 
(1895, not very aurceneful) : * Thott* ’ (Geneva, 1896); ' !>» Fonpiie* 
(1896); tn Eii|rll»li at PHnc'a o' Walea'a Theatre (Feh. 34. 1897); 

* Monaleiir liolienurtn ' (1890); ' Ijei* I'etltea Feiufuea* (1897); ' l.e 
Cnrd Vincent ' (1901) poathuniunn and uuauooeaaful. 

AUER, Leopold (b. Veszpr^m, Hungary, 
June 7, 1845), an eminent violinist and still 
more eminent teacher, pupil of Ridley Kohne 
at Budapest, of Dont at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium, 1857-58, and afterwards of Joachim at 
Hanover. He was orchestral leader at Diissel- 
dorf, 1863-65, and at Hamburg, 1866-67. Tn 
1868 ho accepted the post of violin professor at 
the Imperial Conservatorium, St. Petersburg, 
in succession to Wieniawski, and remained 
there until 1917. During this period ho was an 
occasional conductor, 1885-90, of the Sym- 
phony (^)ncerts given by the Imperial Musical 
Association, and soloist at the court of three 
Tsars, Alexander II., Alexander 111. and the 
unfortunate Nicholas 11., by whom ho was 
knighted in 1 894. One of his functions as court 
violinist was the regular performance of a 
violin solo in the Ballet at tlic Imperial Ojiora 
House, for which sjwcial work he received from 
the Tsar an annual stipend equivalent to about 
£300 of our money. It was traditional at 
St. Petersburg to engage a famous violinist for 
this purpose, Auer’s predecessors being Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski, and as a consequence 
Tchaikovsky and other composers of ballet 
music wrote some fine numbers for violin solo* 

As soloist he gave notable interprijtations of 
all the classical concertos, as well as that by 
Tchaikovsky, which was composed for him, 
and was no less successful as a chamber-music 
player, appearing in London several years in 
succession at Ella’s Musical Union Concerts in 
the seventies. In St. Petersburg he founded a 
quartet of which Charles Davidov was the 
violoncellist until his (Davidov’s) death in 
1889, and since then has concentrated upon 
teaching the violin. In I.»ondon he had a studio 
during the summer 1900-11, and in Dresden 
(I>o8chwitz) 1912-14. He left Petrograd after 
the first revolution, May 1917, toured in 
Scandinavia till Feb. 1918, when he sailed for 
New York, in which city he has since been 
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active and unprocodoritcdly Hucceaeful as a 
teacher. Among his pupils are to be found the 
names of Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, Kathleen Parlow and 
Isolde Menges. 

Like Joachim, ho ])lays a groat deal to his 
pupils during lessons, but is careful not to 
stifle individuality ; hence the variety of stylo 
to be noticed in the playing of the artists ho 
has launched into the world. ^ 

His works and arrangements, though not of 
major importance, are full of charm. He has 
also published Violin Playing as I texvc.h it (New 
York, 1921) and My fjong Life in Music (New 
York, 1923). w. w. c. 

AUFFSCHNAIDTER (Aufschnaitkb), 
Bknedikt Anton, Ka[)ellmeister at the 
cathedral of Passau from c. 1095 1730, pub- 
lished ‘ Cyrnbalum Davidis,’ vesper-psalms a 
4 V. with strings, 1729 ; ‘ Acpiila clangens,’ 
4 -part offertories with strings, 1719; ‘(.V)ncorsa 
diacordia,' Sonatas a 2 violins, 2 violas, violon- 
cello (Noribg., 1095) ; ma88o.s and other church 
music ; 6 overtures, etc. (Eiiner.) 

A U F LOSU N( ;SZ E IC HEN, the German 
name of the sign for the natural, the sharp and 
the flat, when these are used to restore the 
original notes after their temporary alteration 
by means of Accidentals (q,\K) m. 

AUFTAKT (Ger,). See Ui»-beat ; Rhythm. 

AU(jrAHTEN, the well-known public garden 
on the Au, or meadow, between the Danube and 
the Donau -Canal, in the Leoi)oldstadt suburb 
of Vienna, interesting to the musician from its 
having been, like our own Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh, tlie place of performance —often first 
performance — of many a mast-erpiece. It was 
dedicated to the public by the Emperor Joseph 
11., and was opened Apr. 30, 1775. At first it 
appears to have boon merely a wood ; then a 
garden — ‘ the Tuileriea garden of Vienna ' — 
but after a time a concert -room was built, and 
in 1782 summer morning concerts were starUid 
by Martin, a well-known entrepreneur of the 
day, in association with Mozart, then at the 
height of his genius. Mozart mentions the pro- 
ject in a letter (May 18, 1782) to his father, and 
the first series of the concerts opened on May 
26, under brilliant patronage, attracted alike 
by the novelty of music so nearly in the open 
air, by the beauty of the spot, and by the 
excellence of the music announced. The enter- 
prise changed hands repeatedly, until, about 
the year 1799, the concerts were directed by 
iSchuppanzigh, the violin -player, of Beethoven 
notoriety. They did not, however, maintain 
their high character or their popularity, but 
had to suffer the inevitable fate of all similar 
institutions which aim over the heads of those 
whom they wish to attract. In 1813 they were 
in the hands of the ‘ Hof-Traiteur ’ and 
Wranitzky the musician. By 1830 performers 
of eminence had ceased to appear. But the 


musical glories of the Augarten cannot be for 
gotten. Here Mozart w as to be seen and heard 
in at least one series of concerts, at each of which 
some great symphony or concerto was doubtless 
heard for the first time ; and here Beethoven pro- 
duced one (if not more) of his masterpieces 
— the Kreutzer sonata, which was played thers 
(Mayl803) by Bridgetower and himself, thetw'c 
first movements being read from autograph and 
copy dashed down ordy just before the begin- 
ning of the concert. Besides this, his first 5 
symphonies, his overtures, and 3 first pianoforte 
concertos were stock pieces in the programmes 
of the Augarten. The concerts took jdace on 
Thursday mornings, at the curiously early 
hour of half-past seven, and even seven. May- 
seder, Czerny, Stein, Clement, Linkc, Moscheles, 
and many other great artists were heard there. 
(The above information is obtained from 
Hanslick’s Concertivesen in Wien, and Ries’s 
Notizen.) o. 

AUGENER LTD., Music Publishers, pro- 
prieJors of A^igenvPs Edition and of The 
Monthly Musiciil Record (see Periodioals, 
Musical), 18 Great Marlborough Street, 63 
Conduit and 57 High Street, Maryle- 

bone, London, W. 1. 

This business was founded at 86 Newgate 
Street as AugeniT & Co., in 1853, by George 
Augener, w'ho retired from the business in 
1910, and died Aug. 25, 1915, in his eighty- 
sixth year. In 1896 tlu^ trade name and good- 
will of Robert (’ocks & Co. (q.r.), founded 
1823, was acquin'd. The business was incor- 
porated as a company, Oct. 11, 1904. 

Sin(;e 1873 the company and its predecessor 
have hold the sole agency for Peters' Edition. 
The company is assignee of all works in this 
edition which enjoy copyright protection in 
Great Britain. 

In 1878 the firm began printing its own 
publications at 6 Lexington Strtiot, VV.l ; the 
premises were added to from time to time until 
1011, when a modern printing works was built 
at 287 Acton Lane, W.4. Between 1873 and 
1905 nineteen medals and certificates for ex- 
cellenco w^cre secured at various exhibitions in 
all ])arts of the world. 

For the last 40 years the firm has bt>on 
particularly identified with the publication of 
educational musi(% and especially with piano- 
forte music, and in the last 30 years many 
volumes of music for various examining bodies 
have been published. 

The catalogue of Augener' s Edition embraces 
a very large collection of the classics, as well 
a.s a considerable number of works by modern 
composers ; there is also an extensive cata- 
logue of sheet music. 

AUGMENTATION. This terra is used to 
express the appearance of a musical theme in 
notes of double the original value, e.g. crotchets 
for quavers, minims for crotchets, etc., and is 
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thus the opposite of Diminution. It is fre- 
quently used in fugal imitation, or canon. Dr. 
l^njamin Cooke’s celebrated canon by double 



augmentation (engraved on his tombstone) 
begins as above, and is a salient instance. 

F. A. G. o. 

AUGMENTED INTERVAL, an interval 
which is extended by the addition of a semi- 
tone to its normal dimension. (See Intruval.) 

K. P. 

AUGUEZ, Ni^ma {h, Saleux, on the Homme, 
1847 ; d. Paris, .Ian. 27, EH).*!), eminent French 
baritone. He entered the Paris (V)nscrvatoire 
in 18b7, and sang at the Oj>cra from 1871- 
1881 ; and in Italy in 188.‘{ and 188^. 
When Lamoureiix made his brief but famous 
ex[)eriTnent of producing ‘ Lohengrin ’ at the 
Eden Theatre ho sang the ])art of the herahl 
with conspicuous success. It was at concerts 
that he made his greatest ciTect, and all over 
Franco his beautiful voice, excelhmt style And 
perfect diction were universally admired. He 
sang often in Paris in the Ninth Hymphony of 
Beethoven and Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation do Faust.’ 
Ho was appointed one of the professors of 
singing at the Paris Conservatoire in 1899 in 
succession to An^haimbaiid. g. f. 

AUGUSTIN UH, Auuelianus, Saint, one of 
the four great Church Fathers (b. Tagaste, 
Numidia, Nov. ’18, 8rj4 ; d. Hippo (now Bona), 
Aug. 28, 480). He wrote 0 books, ‘ De Musica,’ 
which are important for the understanding of 
the various metres of the early Christian period. 
Ht. Augustine was baptized in 887 by St. 
Ambrose, his personal friend and teacher. 

E. V. d. s. 

AULf, J uan (6. Felanitx, Mallorca, 1797 ; 
d. there, 1867), a Dominican monk of pre- 
cocious musical talent, who had already been 
an organist when, as a youth, he entered the 
order. On the dissolution of the Spanish 
monasteries in 1828, he wandered over Spain, 
playing the organ for a time at the Church of 
Our Lady of Atocha at Madrid. He returned 
to Mallorca ; but being expelled once more in 
1885, abandoned his Orders and became an 
organist at Gibraltar. The climate, however, 
drove him back to the Balearic Isles, where 
he spent the rest of his life in farming, varied 
by the practice of music. His works are severe 
in style and frankly mona.stic in feeling ; a 
* Misa de Coro,* with organ accompaniment, 
Was published recently by Noguera. His two 
operas have never been performed. J. B. T. 


AULIN, Tor (b. Stockholm, Sept. 10, I860; 
d. there. Mar. 1, 1914), most distinguished of the 
Scandinavian vieJiniats since Ole Bidl, loader 
of the Royal Opera, 1889, 1902, and afterwards 
conductor of the Stockholm Kunsiveroin. 

Ho fouiuied in 1887 the Aulin String Quartet, 
touring Russia and Germany as well as Sweden. 
His etilleaguos were A. G. Molunder, R. Flaesoii, 
S. Blomguist and the pianist -eoinjuiser W. 
Stenhammer. Among his compositions are an 
Orchestral Huite, * Moister Oluf,’ oj). 22, and 
3 violin concertos, of which one was published 
(No. 8 in (' min., op. 14) : but he is best known 
by hi.s shorter pieces for piano and violin, some 
of which were played by Auer and Elman, dis- 
playing sound musi(’ianship. w. w. <\ 

AULOS (Gr.). generally translated flute, but 
apparently referring (piite as r)ften to a rood 
instrument. See Ei.rTE. 

x\URELIA\US, Rkomensi.s (e. middle of 
9th cent.), a monk of Heome or Moutier St. 
.lean, in tin* dio(‘ese of Langres, who wrote 
Mii.sica di.sri plina^ e(»ntaining the earlii'st in- 
formation abmit the melodic j)eeuliariticN of 
the 8 ehureh*mode.s and the influence of the 
rhythmic struct ure of the text upon the con- 
struction of the nu'Iody. The treatise has been 
republished in Gerbrrt, i. 27. Fragments are 
contained in an 1 1th -century MS. (Ar. 77. 
B.M.) K. V. d. 9. 

AinilF, GKonoK {h, f.odeve, Herault, Feb. 
15, 1899), atufli(*d first at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and afterwards at the Sehola Cantonim 
under the diiTction of Vincent d’fndy. 

His earliest attempts at composition Ikv 
trayed a gn^it admiratif)n for the inetliods of 
Maurice ILivcl, but wlam 18 yt'ars of age ho 
came under th(‘ influence of Erik Satie and was, 
with Durey and Hom'gger, oru’ i»f the original 
founders of the group which, by the subsequent 
adhesion of three ( a hers, soon hecamo widely 
known as the ‘ Six.’ ’Fhe group avowed no 
common method, that of Auric, for instance, 
having some kinship with that of Poulenc, his 
eontcunporary, but noia; with those of Durey 
and Honegger, bis seniors. He adopRMj in 
those days Satie’s prec’cpt that in simplicity lies 
nowadays the g^eatf^st audacity, and^irted for 
a time ironically with the vernacular of popular 
music (‘ Adieu, New York,’ fox -trot). Later 
compositions show thi.s to have bf*en a passing 
phase. Of these the work generally considered 
to be at this date the most rcq)res(*ntative is the 
overture and dances composed as incidental 
music to Les Fdrhenx (Moliere), and aubsc- 
quently converted into a ballet. Although the 
frequent harshness of his polyphony is an attri- 
bute which he shanis with others of Satie’s 
disciples, and he has recently been strongly in- 
fluenced by Stravinsky, his style is steadily 
developing towards an emancipated personal 
quality reflecting his musical outlook, which 
is alert, intelligent and perhaps somewhat 
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•ceptical. He contributes mtuical criticism 
to the Nouvellea UUeraires. E. E. 

U8T OV WORKS 

Aoiios.-<>'Trolii Interlude* ; S pfMitnm ; * I<«s Jnue* en feu.* 

9 PoiniM ; * Alt)habet,‘ H : b MelcxJie*. 

PfAMfo. — Troi* FMiornlea ; * Adieu, New York.' Fox-Trot ; HonAtlne. 
Pi AMO Dukt. — C hAndellea romalne*. 

OKCiTMiTnA. — Fox-Trtit ; Nocturne ; Huite. 

riTAOK. — * Noc«« de (laruKche,* ballet ; * Iai Heine de C4eur ' ; 
* 1 a!« FlU'heux ‘ ; * Pi^llcHna ' ; • Lee Matelots.* ballet ; 

incidental mualc to * Malbrui k a'eu \a-t-en guerre' and ‘Mariage 
de M. le Trouhadec.’ 

AURISICCHIO. Antonio (</. circa 1779), a 
composer of the Roman school, maestro di 
capiiella at the Spanish chapel of 8. Giacomo, 
Rome. He wrote rnasses, psalms and other 
church music, also secular vocal music. Some 
airs by him were sung in the opera ‘ Attalo,’ 
performed in London, 1758. Before his death 
lie was custodian of the library of the Accademia 
di San Cecilia, Rome, K. v. d. a. 

AURRESKU, see Song, subsection Spain 
(5). 

AUSDRUCK, see Expression. 

AUSGEWAHLTE MADRIGALE und 
Mehrstirnmige Ge®ange boruhmter Meister des 
19. -17. Jabrhuiidert (Select Madrigals and Part- 
songs by comjiosers of the lOth and 17th 
centuries) is the name of a series of 50 madrigals, 
etc,, edited by W. Barclay Squire, and published 
by Breitkopf & Hilrtel. The series contains 
a liberal selection of Englisli works together 
with siKJcimens of the Flemish, Italian and 
German si^hools. The original texts, whether 
au English, Italian or French, are given and 
•upplemente<l with a translation into Gorman. 

AUSTIN, (1) Frkdkrio (6. London, Mar. 30, 
1872), is a most versatile musician who has 
made a high reputation as baritone singer, as 
composer, and as the arranger of the music 
for the brilliant revivals of ‘ The Beggar's 
Oi)era ’ and ‘ Polly.’ 

Austin comes of a musical family ; his 
mother and his uncle, the late Dr. W. H. Hunt 
of Birkenhead, wore his lirst teachers, and he 
began his career as an organist. After holding 
several church apjiointments he became a 
teacher of harmony, etc., at the Liveryiool 
College of Music, ^leantime he studied singing 
under Charles Lunn, made his debut in London 
in Mar. 1902, but continued his teaching work 
at Liverpool until 1906. His fine voice and 
strong interpretative instinct soon brought him 
important engagements. He not only took 
leading parts at the old-established festivals 
(his performance in * Elijah ’ was much ad- 
mired), but wherever modem music was 
brought forward Austin’s aid was sought and 
given. He sang the solo part in the first 
English performances of Delius’s ‘ Seadrift ’ 
(Sheffield Festival, 1908; I^ondon, 1909), and 
this was one among a number of instances in 
which his intelligent grasp of the new'er music 
furthered its cause with the public. Himself a 
composer of ability he was naturally in specially 
close sympathy with contemporary English 


composers, whose songs he sang at his owi 
recitals and at many of the more important 
concerts of I^ondon. His ojicratic career began 
j decisively in HK)8 when his singing of the part 
; of Gunther in Richter’s iK^rfoniianees of * The 
j Ring ’ in English, at (’ovent Garden, create<l a 
! most favourable impression. He took import- 
ant jiarts in Beecham’s season at His Majesty’s 
Theatre and at Covent Garden in 1910, singing 
in such widely different works as 8trauss’s 
* Elektra,’ ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte,’ and D’ Albert’s ‘ Tiofland.’ When the 
Beecham Oi>era Company w^as established 
(1915) he took leading bass-baritone parts in a 
wide rejiertory. It should also be remembered 
that he took an active share in the Glastonbury 
Festival movement (see Boughton). When 
‘ The Beggar’s Op<ira’ was revived at Hammer- 
smith (June 1920) a large part of its success was 
undoubtedly due to his musical arrangement of 
the melodies and the delicate instrumentation 
I for a small orchestra including the harpsichord. 

I His own singing and acting as Peachum durin|> 

; the first part of its astoiiiHling ‘run’ was one of 
I the best features in a brilliant cast. His work 
I as arranger for the companion production of 
‘ Polly,’ two and a half years later (while ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera ’ was still running), w as no less 
excellent. Ho did nut, however, aj)])ear on the 
' stage in ‘ Polly.’ He acce])ted the j>ost of 
‘ artistic director ’ to the liurnsit National 
OrKRA Company (^.r.) in 1924. 

I Austin’s success in those several directions 
I has tended to overshadow his work as a com- 
poser, but hero too he has done serious and 
consistent work. His ‘ Spring ’ rhapsody for 
orchestra (Promenade Concerts, 1907) has Ixjen 
' j)layed with fair frequency, and a sym})honio 
I poem, ‘ Isabella,’ was produced at Liverpool 
j (1909) by the Musical League, one of the many 
; organisations started for the furtherance of 
; British music. A symphony in E, produced at 
Queen’s Hall at one of Balfour Gardiner’s 
concerts (1913), is his most ambitious work of 
the kind. Some chamber music and songs also 
; deserve mention. c. 

I (2) Ernest (6. London, Dec. 31, 1874), 
brother of the above, had reached the age of 33 
years when he determined on a musical career. 
Previously he had been in the office of the 
Board of Trade and in business in the (?ity. 
He had therefore but little definite early educa- 
tion in music, and he came to composition with 
a mind unfettered by conventions. In his large 
output there are signs that he has had to evolve 
a technical method of his own. He has experi- 
mented over a wide range of music from 
symphonic works for orchestra to small piano 
pieces intended for the schoolroom. He has 
shown a special predilection for music based on 
old English tunes. The best knowm of his 
orchestral works is a set of variations for 
strings on ‘ The Vicar of Bray ’ (op. 35), which 
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was produced at a Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concert (1910). In the finale of this gonial 
work other well-known tunes are inirodiKetl in 
comical rivalry with the principal one. Austin 
has cornfMJsed much chamber music which has 
been performed in I^>ndon, though most of it 
remains in manuscript. Several trios, however, 
are published, and amongst them is a ‘ Phantasy 
on Old Tunes’ (op. 05). Perhaps his most am- 
bitious experiment is a Narrative Tone-Poem 
(in 12 parts) for organ on the subjwt of The 
Pilgrim* 8 Progress ; but in smaller designs, for 
example, the ‘ tone -stanzas ’ for ])iano and the 
songs, he has expressed himself with more spon- 
taneity. (See B, M. S. Atm,, 1920.) c. 

AUSTRAL, Fi.orence (b, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 20, 1894), a dramatic soprano, 
conspicuously successful in the part of Briinn- 
hilde. 

Her real name is Wilson, but fr^^nn childhood 
she has been known by the name of her step- 
father, Favaz. She won a scholarship at the 
Melbourne (Conservatory (1914). In 1918 she 
studied in New York with Sibella and was 
offered a contract at the Metroj)olitaii Opera 
House, which, however, was not accej)ted. 
Introduced to the Clrand Opera Syndicate in 
London by Robert Radford, she was engaged 
for the Syndicate’s season of 1921, but that 
season was abandoned. She made her first 
appearance at (Jovent Garden with the British 
National Oijera Company on May 10, 1922, as 
Briinnhilde in ‘ The Valkyrie,’ and followed 
this with the same part in ‘ Siegfried.* The 
exceptional beauty of her v<»ice won her instant 
success. She added other im})ortaut parts, 
notably Lsolde and Aida in subse([uont seasons, 
and first sang at the Handel Festival, (’rysta! 
Palace, in 19?3 ami again in 1920. s n. p. 

AUSWAHL VORZOOLICHER MUSlK- 
WFRKE, a collection of musical works in 
strict style, containing specimens by some 50 
composers ranging from Palestrina to Haydn, 
published with the countenance of the Kovig- 
liche Akadeniie der Kiinste of Berlin in 1840 
(8vo, Traiitwein). Some copies have an appen- 
dix including a dozen additional works. 

AUTHENTIC. Such of the ecclesiastical 
mcxles are called authentic as have their sounds 
comprised within an octave from the final. 
(See Modes, Ecclesiastical.) 

AUVERGNE, Antoive n’, see Dauverone. 

AUXCOUSTEAUX (Hautcousteaux), 
(Aktus, Arthur), a musician of the 17tli 
century, whose biography is uncertain. 
According to his contemporary Gantez 
(VEntretien des muses, 1643), he was boni in 
Picardy ; others (Magnin), linked him with 
the family Auxcousteaux of Beauvais, an 
assertion which comparatively recent research 
could not prove. He is also said to have come 
from St. Quentin (Gomart). There is, how- 
ever, reason to connect him with the family 
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Auxcousteaux of Amiens, as he is named priest 
j of the diocese of Amiens on the registers of the 
I iSte.-Ghapelle. He w'as ‘ haute-conirt^ ‘ for 13 
I years in the chapel of lx»uis XIIL, os appears 
i from the prefac^o of the French psalms of 
I Godeau st't to music by Auxcoustoaux (1656, 
I Pierrt? lx> Petit), probably at the l)eginning of 
j his career, 1613-27. At this last date, lYdis 
! asserts he was singer at the church of Noyon. 

In any case, ho occujuetl the post of ‘ maitre 
I do musique * at the cathedral of fSt. Queiq^^in 
I (preface of his Latin Psalms, 1631), and that# 
i ‘maitre des enfants * (1633), probably in the 
j place of Jean de Bunion ville, w ho went to the 
i Ste.-('ha|Hdle at I’aria (Gomart, Notice historique 
I de la cathedrnle de St. Quentin). 
j Auxcousteaux entered the Sainto-Ghajwllo, 

I not as ‘ maitre do musique,’ but as clerk ‘haute- 
contre,’ June 24. 1634. He became chaplain - 
in-ordinary, 1637 ; then was temporarily in 
charge of th(^ precentorship. May 7, 1639. On 
May 17, 1651, he was no longer in oflice, but he 
obtained a canonry at the chundi of »St. 
Jacques-do rilopital on leaving the Sainte- 
(Jia])(‘lle. He died in 165(), the year of the 
publication (jf the Psatntie.^ de David . . . mis 
en vers franrais jxir A. Ooilea^i (see preface). 
His works consist of sacred music, masses, 
‘ Magnificat duns tons los tons,* Noels, cantiques 
spiritucls, chansons, etc. (see Pelts ; Q.-L.). 

Hihi,. -• Mu iim. IlHKNhT. AfuMU’ienB Ut la Sainte - Chtipallc 
du I'alnit J'.MO). jy|^ L. P, 

AVERY, John (J. 1898), a celebrated organ- 
builder, wlio built a number tif instruukents 
between 1775 and 1808. Notliing whatever 

known of his career beyond the fact that 
be died \^ hile engaged in linisliing the organ of 
Carlisle (’athedral. I'lie organs ho is recorded 
to have built are : 

.St. Stenhen’s, ( olcmuii Stret f, 1775; t||pydon 
(’hurcb, Surrey, 171‘4 (destroyed by lire in 
Winchester ( athedral, 1700; Clirlst Church, Hatli, 
1800; St Marj^uret’s Chiireh, Westminster, 1804; 
Kinji’s College ( hapel, Camhridj/e, 1804 (Home of tho 
earlier work of Dallam’s orjran wmh, no douht, In- 
cor})ora(4Ml in this inHtr\iment, hut the easo is the 
original one, er«’cted hy Chapman A Hartop In 
JOOO); Sevenoaks Church, Kent, 1708; (.’nrlUIe 
Cathedral. 1808. E E U 

AVERY BURT(^N, or BURNETT, see 
IR’RTON, Avery. 

AVTLEZ, Mangel Lkitao de { h . Portalegre, 
beginning of 16th cent.), a Portuguese com- 
]H.ser who hccamt* in 1625 maestro dc capilla to 
the cathedral of Granada. ^'ho library of 
John IV. (rlestroyed in the Lisbon earthquake 
of 1755) contained works by him for 8 and 
12 vf)ices. J. B. T. 

A V*^TSON, Charles (h. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
c. 1710; d. there, May 9, 1770), an English 
musician whose name is remembered chiefly by 
a critical essay in aesthetics, remarkable for 
its freedom from the acceiited views of the 
time. 

When a young man Avison visited Italy for 
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the purpose of study, and after his return to 
England became a pupil of Geminiani. On 
July 12, 1736, he was appointed organist of the 
church of Ht, Nicholas (now the Cathedral) in 
his native town. In addition to his musical 
attainments, ho was a scholar, and a man of 
some literary ac((uircment. In 1752 ho pub- 
lished the work by which he is Ixist known. An 
Essay on Musical Expression. It contains some 
judicious Teflo(‘tion« on the art, and throughout 
the work we find the highest encomiums on 
Marcello and Geminiani, frequently to the dis- 
paragement of Handel- In the following year 
it was answered anonymously by Dr. VV. Hayes, 
the Oxford professor, in a pamphlet entitled 
Remarks on Mr. Avisotis Essay on Musical 
Expression. Before the conclusion of the same 
year, Avison republished his Essay ,with a nqily 
to these Remarks, in which ho was assisted by 
the learned Dr. Jortin, who added A Letter to 
the Author, concerning the M usic of the Ancients. 
In 1757 Avison joined .John Garth in editing 
an edition of Marctjllo’s Psalms, adaf)tod to 
English words. He j)rofixed to the first volume 
a Life of Marcello, and some introductory 
w^marks. 

As a composer, Avison is known, if at all, by 
his concertos. Of those he published 5 sets (.50 
concertos in all) for a full band of stringed 
instruments, some quartets and trios', and 3 
volumes of sonatas for the harpsichord and 2 
violins — a species of com{)ositi()n little known 
in England until his time. The once favourite 
air ‘ Sound the loud timbrel ’ is found in one 
of tne concertos. Geminiani hold his pu{)il in 
high esteem, and in 1760 paid him a visit at 
Newcastle. Avison is buried in the churchyard 
of St. Andrew there. He was succeeded as 
organist of St. Nicholas by his son Edward 
(d, 1776) who was followed by Matthias 
Hamdon. (Hawkins, Hist. ; Kippis, Biog. 
Brit. ; Brand, Newcastle, etc.) K. f. r. 

AVISON EDITION, the name of a collection 
of music issued under the ausi)ices of the 
Society of British (kiMPosKRs {q.v,). The 
publication was first undertaken by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, subsequently by Novello, and from 
1914 to the dissolution of the Society, by Cary. 
It is impossible to give a complete list of the 
edition or of the composers represented. The 
more important publications were : 

ftiVK, Arnuld .... Pnth«rl»uil, tenor eolu, choru* and 
orch. 

PF. trio. 

Bell, W. H. . . . Aruiidian Suite, full score. 

Dale, 11. J Suite for via. and PF. 

SonaU for PF. 

Uartllner, H. Balfour . Strlun Quartet In 1 movement. 

Oatly, N. O Opera. ‘ Duke or Devil.' 

Sonata, vln. and PF. 

Hurlstoue, W. Y. . . Swe<llsh Variations, ftill score. 

Sonata, bassoon (or v’cl.) and PF. 

Pour characteristic pieces, clarinet (or 
via.) and PF. 

McBvren, J. B. . . , *Oroy Oslloway,' for orch.. full score. 

Maekenisie. A. 0. . . Suite, rlii. and orch.. full s4K>r<e. 

Warner, H. Waldo . . Phantasy for strinit (piartet. No. 

Wllllaina, R. Vaughan . ‘On Wenlock F.<lge.’ song cycle. tenor 
and PF. (od lih, string quartet). 

It may be added that some of the works in 


this edition have been transferred by their 
composers to other publishers. 

AVOGUO, Signora, was one of those who 
accompanied Handel in his visit to Ireland, at 
the end of 1741. In the newspapers of the 
time she is called ‘ an excellent singer,* and she 
had the honour of sharing with Mrs. Cibber the 
8f>prano music of ‘ Messiah * at its first and 
succeeding performances in Dublin. Handel, 
in a letter to Jennens, Dee. 29, 1741, says — 
‘ Avolio, which 1 brought with me from 
Ltmdon, pleases extraordinary.* Khesangagain 
in ‘ Messiah,’ when given in London, after 
Handel’s return from Dublin, dividing the 
soprano ]jart with Mrs. Clive. Before this time, 
she had sung with success in ‘ L’ Allegro, il 
Penseroso, ed il Moderato * ; and she appeared 
subsequently in ‘ Seinele ’ and in ‘ Hamson,’ 
1743. In tills last she sang the famous ‘ l-.et 
the bright Seraphim * at the first performance 
of the oratorio, Feb. 18. j. M. 

AVONDANO, Pkdro Antonio {h. Lis- 
bon ; d. there, 1782), a Portuguese composer of 
operas and oratorios, who played the violin in 
the royal band and afterwards joined a monastic 
order. After the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 
he took an important part in the reorganisation 
of the brotherhood of Santa Cecilia, to which 
most of the musicians belonged. His father 
was Pietro Giorgio Avondano, a Gonoeso 
musician who settled in Lisbon. 

Among his works arc : 

1. Il Mondo della Luna (I70fi), Comic opera, In which the female 
parte were dung bv Italian eaxtrati. (Blbl. da A]uda ; MS. acoro.) 

2. 11 V'oto de Jefte, drirmua sacro . . . pt)3to In muaica dal nlgf. 
Pietro Antonio Avondano, Vlrtuodo dl Camera dl S.M.F., Llabou, 
1771. (I.il»retto only.) 

.1. Adamo «d Kva, dramma lacro, . . . LUbon, 1772. (Libretto 
only.) 

4. Slnfonla, for 2 vlns., viola and v'cl. (MS. Brufwel*, Blbl. 
du Con«3rvatoiie.) 

B(*sidos these, two or three scenas exist from 
unidentified operas. Avondano is also said to 
have com])osed pieces for the harpsichord and 
a small quantity of churcli music. j. r. t. 

AXMAN, Emil (6. Rataje, near Kromeriz, 
Moravia, Juno 3, 1887), composer and critic, 
studied at a school in Kromerlz, and afterwards 
the science of music at the university in Prague. 
He was a pupil of V^lt. Novak for composition. 
He took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1912, and is at present (1926) the musical 
archivist of the National Museum, Prague. 

Beginning with a series of male voice 
choruses, some Moravian national songs and 
minor works for piano, he wrote among more 
important works : 

Two male choi tiaea ‘Z vojny ’ (From tha war), ‘ nooi’ 

(Moon-nighta) ; for mixed choir, * VAiiooe Chudfeh ’ (Christman of 
tlia PtMjr) ; th« song-cyolefl with nrehentraf accompaiilnieiit, 

■ VzjioiiilnlUnl ' |Rememl>erinff), ‘ Duha ' (The Kaiiilww) ; Sympbouic 
'Smutky a nodCJo ’ (Orlcfa and Ho[)ea), ' Jaino ’ (Serenity)} 
two nnuataa for piano; (II Apiai-osiouate, (2) * PeiiiAtce velkAho 
Slovfka* (To the memory of a prcait man); sonatina for piano, and 
a sonata fur violin and piano. 

As author and critic he wrote a series of 
essays, Moravski apery v XV 111. stol (Moravian 
operas in the 18th century) ; Jos. L. Zvonaf, 
and other articles, including a book entitled^ 
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Mota^xi V hiidb^ XIX atoleii (Moravia in 
the Czech music of the 19th century), B. v. 

AYLWARD, (1) Theodore, Mus.D. (6. 1730; 
d, London, Feb. 27, 1801), a composer chiefly of 
glees and other songs. He became organist of 
Oxford Chapel, London, about 1760 ; of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, in 1762 ; and of St. Miohaers, 
Comhill, 1768. In 1709 the Catch Club 
awarded him the prize medal for his serious 
glee, ‘ A cruel fate,’ a surprising decision, as one 
of the com i>e ting compositions was Arne's line 
glee, ‘ Come, shepherds, we’ll follow the hearse.* 
On June 5, 1771, Ay I ward was appointed 
professor of music in Gresham College. In 
1784 he was nominated one of the assistant 
directors of tlie (’ommemoration of Handel. 
In 1788 he succeeded Kdward Webb as organist 
and master of the choristers of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. Aylward published ‘ Six 
Lessons for the Organ, op. I ; Elegies and 
Glees, op. 2 ’ ; ‘ Six Songs in llarleijuin's In- 
vasion, CymlxJine, Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
etc. ; and ‘ Eight ('anzonets for two soprano 
voices.’ Two glees and a catch by him are 
included in Warr(5n’s collections, flayley, the 
poet, inscribed some lines to his memory (see 
We.st’s Cath. Org. ]). 166). He is buried at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Ayhvard’s great- 
great-ne[)hew, (2) Theodork Edward { h . Salis- 
bury, 1844), was a pupil of S. S. Wesley, an<l 
was api)ointed organist of LlandalT Cathedral 
in 1870, of Chichester Cathedral, 1876, and 
of St. Andrew’s Church and the Public Hall, 
CWdiff, 1886. He edited the Saru7n Hymnal 
in 1870 (West’s Cath. Org. p. 24). 

W. II. H. 

AYRE, old English .spelling of Air (q.v.). 

AYRTON, the name of a family of English 
organists, two brothers and their sons wdio 
flourished in the 18th century. 

A certain barber-surgeon of Ripon of this 
name, who w’as magistrate of the borough and 
Mayor in 1760, had tw^o sons : 

(1) Edmund {b. Ripon, 1734; d. West- 
minster, May 22, 1808), the younger but more 
distinguished in his profession, studied with Dr. 
Nares, organist of York Minster. In 1754 he 
was elected organist, auditor and rector chori 
of the collegiate church of Southwell, where he 
remained until 1764, when he was appointed a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1767 he 
was installed as a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, 
and in 1780 became one of the lay-clerks of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1780 he was pro- 
moted by Bishop Lowth to the office of master 
of the children of His Majesty’s chapels, on the 
resignation of Dr. Nares. In 1784 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge created him Doctor in 
Music, and he was admitted od eundem by the 
University of Oxford in 1788. The anthem by 
which he obtained his degree, ‘ Begin unto my 
God with timbrels,’ was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, July 28, 1784, the day of general 
VOL. I 


thanksgiving for the temiination of the Ameri* 
can revolutionary war, and was afterwards 
published in score. Ayrton’s contributions to 
the Church consist of two complete Morning 
and Evening Service*, and several anthem*. 
He is buried in the north cloister of West- 
minster Abbey. 

(2) William (6. 1726 ; d, Feb. 2, 1799). the 
elder brother, was organist of Ripon Cathedral, 
1748-99. Ho was succeeded by his son, 

(3) William Francis Morrall (6. Chester, 
nW), who. appointed by the Dean and Chapter 
on June 26, 1799, retired only three years later, 
in 1 802, 

(4) Nicholas Thomas Dall (b. 1782; 

d. 24. 1822), another son of William (2), 
succeeded his brother as organist of Ripon and 
held the appointment till his death. 

(5) WJi.i.iAM (b. London, Fob. 24, 1777 ; 
d. Westminster. Mar. 8, 1858), son of Edmund 
(1), made some mark as a writer on musical 
subjects. He married the daughR^r of Dr. 
S. Arnold {g.v.). In the palmy days of the 
Moniiag ('hronieje Ayrton was its honorary 
musical and literary critic from 1813-26 ; and 
he wrote the reviews of the Ancient ('Joncerts 
and Phiiharmonii* Society in the Examiner from 
1837-51, also gratuitously. Ho was a Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and an 
original member of tbc Athenaeum (3ub. He 
was oiio of the promoters and members of the 
Philharmonic Socit‘ty at its foundation in 1813, 
and subsequently a director. More than once 
ho held the important [) 08 t of musical director 
of the King's 4’heatre, and in that capacity 
had the merit of lirst introducing Mozart’s 
‘ (’osi fan tutt(* ’ and ‘ Zauberlhitc ’ (J81 1 ), and 
‘ Don (Jiovanni ’ (1817) to an English audience. 
According to a wTiter of the T>eriod ho twice, 
if notoftener. regenerated that theatre, when its 
credit was weakei\ed by rejieated failures. In 
1823 he started, in conjunction with Clowes the 
printer, the publication of the //ar/aoniron, a 
monthly musical periodical. This w as followed 
in 1834 by the Mu.ncal Library, a collection of 
vocal and instrumental music extending to 
8 volumes. A supplement containing bio- 
graphical and critical notices, thea^trical news, 
etc., was issued monthly, making 3 extra 
volumes. He wTote the musical articles for 
the Penny Cyclojnxdia ; the chapters on music 
in Knight’s IHctcjrial History of England ; and 
the musical explanations for the Pictorial 
Shakespeare. His latest work was a well* 
chosen collection of ‘ Sacred Minstrelsy,’ pub- 
lished by J. W. Parker, in 2 vols. (See 
D. N. B, and West’s Cath. Org. ) 

E. K. R., with addns. 

AYTON, Fanny (b. Macclesfield, 1806), 
opera singer, was taught singing by Manielli at 
Florence, and first appeared in Italy, so success- 
fully that Eliers engaged her for the season of 
1827 at the King’s Theatre, at a salary of £600. 
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She made her appearances there as Ninetta in 
‘ La Gazza * (Feb. 23), and as Fiorilla in ‘ II 
Turco in Italia.’ In the same year she sang at 
' Drury Lane in an English version of ‘ II Turco ’ 
and as Rosetta in * Ix)ve in a Village.’ In 1829 
she sang at the Birmingham Festival, and in 
opera with Malibran under Michael Costa. In 
1831 she sang again at the King’s Theatre for 
the season, as Crousa, in ‘ Medea ’ (Simon Mayr), 
and she played Isabel in a mutilated version of 
’Robert’ (‘Tike Dfemon, or the Mystic Branch,’ 
Feb. 21, 1832), after which she disappears from 
view. A portrait of her, drawn and engraved 
by B. Holl, was published in July 1828. 

A. a 


A2Z0PARDI 

AZOR AND ZEMIRA, or The Maoio Rose. 
(See Zemire.) 

AZZAJOLO (Azzajuolo), Filippo (6. Bo- 
logna), published between 1667 and 1669 3 
books of ‘ Villote del fiore ’ a 4 v., contain- 
ing madrigals, bergamascas, etc., by various 
authors (Eitner). 

AZZOPARDI, Feakcesco (latter half of 
18th cent.), a learned Italian theorist from 
whose work, II mumco prattico, published in the 
form of a French translation only (Paris, 1786) 
Cherubini quotes some interesting examples 
in his Course of Counter poird and Fugue. Azzo- 
pardi held the appointment of maestro di 
cappella in Malta. w. s. b. 
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T) the name of the 7th degree of the natural 
scale of C. In French and Italian it is 
called Siy and in German //, the name B 
being given to our The reason of this 
anomalous arrangement is explained in the 
article Accidentals. (See also Notation ; 
Hexachokd.) 

The further nomenclature is as follows : 

SSOLtHH. FhEHCH. OEBMAM. ItaI.UK. 

B flat. 81 Mojol. B (B«). 81 tjemoll*. 

B tluubU flat. 81 double b^iuul. Bea. 8i dopplu beutoUe 

B sharp. SI dl«xe. Hia. 8i dleeia. 

B duubki aharp. Si double diflxe. Hiaia. Si doppio dlMia. 

In the modal system B is theoretically the 
final of Modes XI. and XII. (Locrian and Hypo- 
locrian). (See Modes.) 

Wind instruments said to be ‘ in B * are in 
B fiat. 

BABAN, GkaciAn, a Spanish composer of 
church music, who was maestro de capilla in 
the cathedral at Valencia from 1657 to 1675 or 
1676. He develojied the baroque style of 
polyphonic church music with large numbers 
of voices, which had been practised before him 
at Valencia by Comes. Eslava printed a psalm 
for eight voices and continue ; among his MS. 
works are the following : 

1. VaUncia CathtUral, 

MS. IM. Horan's, Maum. PitiliuB, SequencM aud Moteta 
(6 to 14 voices and cotitlnuo). 

2- VaUneia, CoUgio del Patriarea. 

Dixit Dominiia, H«atus vir, LaudaU Domifiuui, Magulflcat. 
Mass, LAiiivnUtiou 1 for Good Friday (all for 8 voicss, 
with contluuo). 

S. Segorbe CathedrtU. 

Mlssa d«« dcfunctis (8 and 5 v.). 2 Masses (8 and 12 ▼.), 4 
Lainsntatiuiis, 16 Fsahns, 3 Motets for Holy Weak. 

4. Mdlaga Cathedral. 

2 Psalms (8 t, and 4 v.) for the Adoration of the Cross. 

5. J/unieh, IIo/biMiothek, 

2 Lamentations for 2 choirs and organ. 

A portrait of BabAn is to be seen in Valencia 
Cathedral. Our Lady is depicted sheltering 
the composer and his choir beneath her mantle, 
while they watch how Christ chastises the 
world with pestilence, represented by tongues 
of fire. J. B. T. 

BABBINI, Matteo (b. Bologna, Feb. 19, 
1754 ; d. there. Sept. 22, 1816), a celebrated 
Italian tenor. 

He was intended for the practice of medicine, 
but, on the death of his parents, went to live 
with an aunt, the wife of a musician named 
Cortoni, who taught him. His d^but was so 
brilliant that he was at once engaged for the 
opera of Frederick the Great. After staying a 
year at Berlin, he went to Russia, and entered 
the service of Catherine II. In 1786, he sang 
with success at Vienna ; and in the next season 
in London, with Mara, when he took, though a 
tenor, the first man’s part, there being no male 
soprano available. As far as method and know- 
ledge went, he was a very fine singer, but he did 
not please the English cognoscenti ; his voice 
was produced with effort, and was not strong 
enough to have much effect. He sang again, 
however, the next year (1787), and returning to 


Italy in 1789, appeared in CimanWs ‘ Oraxi,* 
and was afterwards engagetl at Turin. In 
1792, the King of IVuusia re<’allod him to Berlin, 
where he distinguished himself in the ojxi'ra of 
* Hario.* During the next ten years he sang at 
the principal theatres of Italy, and appeared in 
1802, at Bologna, though then fifty years old, in 
the ‘ Manlj ’ of Niccolini, and Mayr’s ‘ Misteri 
Eleusini.’ His friend, Doctor Pietro Brighenti, 
published Elogio di Matteo Babbini^ Bologna, 
1822. j. M. 

BABELli, William (6. circa 1690 ; d. Canon- 
bury, 8ept. 23, 1723), was celebrated for his 
proficiency on the harpsichord, and was also a 
good perfoimer on the violin. He was a member 
of the royal band, and for some years organist 
of All Hallows, Bread Street. 

His father, a hasboon-player, and Dr. Pepusch 
were his teacliers. taking advantage of the 
rise and popularity of the opera in England, he 
was the first to arrange the favourite airs as 
lessons for the harpsiclujrd. In this he was 
highly successful, and his arrangements of 
‘ Pyrrhus and Demetil^^s,’ ‘ Hydaspes,’ ‘ Kinal* 
do,’ et( were standard works of their class at 
the beginning of the 18th century. Babell’s 
fame reached to France, Holland and Germany, 
where some of his works were printed. He was 
the author of several ‘ Suits of the most cele- 
brated Lessons, collected and fitted to the 
Harpsichord or Spinnet ’ ; * Twelve Solos for a 
Violin or Hautboy’; ‘Twelve Solos for the 
German Flute or Hautboy ’ ; ‘ Six Concertos 
for small Flutes and Violins,’ and a MS. con- 
certo grosso for 2 violins with string accom- 
paniment, in the town library at Hamburg. 
He was buried in the church of which he had 
been organist (fKte Hawkins, History), 

K. F. R. 

BABORACKA, a Bohemian national dance, 
resembling the Styrienne. E. v. d. s. 

BABORAK, a Bohemian national dance, 
consisting of 3 eight- bar repeated sentences, 
the first and third being in the key of the tonic, 
the second in the key of the dominant. Each 
of these sentences is subdivided iiilo 2 four- 
bar phrases, of which the first two are in 3-4, 
the other two in 2-4 time. e. v. d. 8. 

BACCHIUS the Elder (c. a.d. 130), ^ a 
Greek author, who wrote a musical catechism 
in form of a dialogue : Isagoge musicae artis ; 
first published by Mersenne in 1623, with a 
French translation in his Harmonie universelUt 
1627 ; also one by Ruolle, 1896. The treatise, 
not in dialogue form, which was published by 
Fr. Bellermann in 1841 and translated into 
French by A. J. H. Vincent as that of Bacchius, 
is not by him but by his contemporary, 
Dionysios. E. v. d. 8. 
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BACCUSI (Baccusio, Bacchusi), Ippolito 
(6. Mantua before middle of 1 6th cent. ; 
d, Verona, 1609). Cerreto asserts that he was 
already composing in 1.^50, but this appears 
too early. In 1570 he was at Ravenna, but 
his first book of madrigals appeared at Verona 
where, in 1572, ho was maestro di cappella of 
the Signori dl Spilimbergo, and at the church 
of San Eufemia. In 1584 and 1587 he calls 
himself maestro di cappella at the cathedral of 
Mantua, and from 1502 to the time of his 
death he hold a similar position at the cathedral 
of Verona. He was an outcome of the schools 
of Willaert, Morales, Jachet and Phinot. 

K. V. d. 8. 

Baccusi was one of the first composers 
who, in his published works, acknowledged 
the presence of instruments playing in unison 
with the voices. The first of these publica- 
tions is intituled Ilippolyti Baccusi^ Ecrl. 
Cath, Veronae miisicae magistri, misme tres, turn 
vivd voce turn omni instrumentoruni genera 
*nntaiu accommodntUH.^imaa, rum ocio vocibus, 
Amadino, Venice, 1506. The other is a volume 
containing the psalms used at vespers, with 2 
Magnificats, Venice, 1597. It luis a frontis- 
piece occupied by an amilogous inscription of 
even greater length and, if possible, of even less 


elegant latinity. The rest of his composi 
tions consist principally of masses, madrigals, 
motetti and psalms, and w^ere published for the 
most part during his lifetime by Venetians such 
as Gardano, Vincenti and Rainpazetti. Isolated 
pieces of his are found in several miscellaneous 
publications of the period. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these is that contributed by 
him to the volume dedicated by 14 different 
Italian comp(J8ers to their great contemporary, 
Palestrina. e. h. p. 

Both F^tis and Eitner give a long list of 
works including 5 books of masses, several books 
of psalms and motets, 7 books of madrigals 
and single pieces in various collective volumes, 
as well as a number of MS. compositions. 
He also wrote : Regulaa spiritualls vielodiae, 
seu Liber spiritualium cantionum (Antwerp, 
1617, apparently a second edition). 

E. V. d. s. 

BACH. The name of a family domiciled, 
certainly from the early 16th century, in the 
Thuringian duchies of Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach, 
Saxe-Gotha-Cobiirg and Saxe-IMeiningen, and 
j the principality of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt, 
whose hereditary profession was music, and 
whose talents culminated in the genius of 
! Johann Sebastian. His grandson (d. 1846) 
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1 . Uau8 Bach,/{« 

I* 

2. Veit, d. 1619. 


8. Lip8,(i. 1620. 

4, Johann Lmi- 
wlg, (/. 1741. 

5. Samuel 
Anton, d. 1781. 


6. Johannes (Bans), d, 1626. 


7. Johannes, </. 1678. 


22. Christoph, d, 1661. 


6. Johann 
Christian, 
d. 1682. 


9. Johann 
JK'Jlidius, 
d. 1716. 


I » • 

28. Georg 27. Johann 29. Johann 
Christoph, Christoph, Ainbrosius, 
d. 1697. d, 1093. d, 1696. 


11. Johann 
Bernhard, 
<k 1749. 

12. Johann 
Brnst, 

U. 1777. 


10. Johann 
Christoph, 
b. 1686. 

>1^ 


Johann 
Valentin, 
d. 1720. 


28. Johann 
Ernst, 
d. 1789. 


oiia 


24. Johann 
Lorenz, 
d. 1773. 


26. Joliann 
Klias, 
ci. 1755. 

26. Johann 
Michael, 
b. 1764. 


80. Joiiann 

Christoph, 
d. 1721. 


Johann 
Bathasar, 
d. 1691. 


81. lohanri 
Jakob, 
d. 1722(?). 


d. 1753. 

'I 



13. Heinrich, d. 1692. 

1 


1 

15. Johann 
Christoph, 
d. 1708. 

1 


17. Johann 

18. JoLann 19. Johann 

Christoph, 

FYiedrich 

, Michael. 

b. 1674. 

d. 1780. 



20. lohann 
Michael, 
d. 1694. 


14. Johann 
Gunther, 
d. 1683. 


82. Johann 
Sebastian, 
d, 1750. 

See Table 11. 


= 21. Maria 
. Barbara, 

Y d. 1720. 


1 The dates of birth and death in this article, being for the most part extracted from cbnrch registers, are (renerallv thoae of baptism 
and burial, and therefore are, as a rule, two days posterior to the actual dates. Asocrtalaed dates of birth and death are indicated by 
an asterisk throughout this article. 
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represented the seventh generation from Veit j 
Bach, the 16th-oentury ancestor of the family, j 
In the interval, of some sixty Bachs known i 
by name and profession all but seven were j 
organists, cantors, or town musicians, many 
of them of eminence in their profession. So 
closely were they associated with music in 
public regard that the town musicians of Erfurt 
were known as ‘ the Bachs ’ long after there 
ceased to be a Bach among them. The record 
is astonishing and unparalleled. The family of 
Scarlatti was notable in leas than half a dozen 
individuals through two, or at most three, 
generations. But the Bachs without inter- 
mission were making music in Germany from 
the age of Luther to the advent of Bismarck, 
Their history is oxi)l()red in this article in three 
sections ; I. The Family of Bach ; II. Johann 
Sebastian Bach ; 111. Johann Sebastian’s 

Children. The numerals attached to each 
name refer to the Pedigree Tables. 

1. Thk Family of Bacui 

Born and bred in I’huriiigia, the Bachs re- 
mained in that area without spreaxliiig far 
afield until the sons of Johann Sebastian 
carried his genius abroad, developing a stand- 
ard of moral excellence and artistic achieve- 
ment which reached its fullness in the great 
exemplar of their tradition. Even after off- 
shoots from the main stem had rooted them- 
selves in neighbouring Saxony and Franconia, 
it was the habit of the Bachs to hold annual 
reunions at Eisenach, Erfurt and Arnstadt, 
for sncnal intercourse, musical recreation and 
mutual instruction, relaxing to extemporise a 
harmonious ‘ Quodlibet,’ a jocular exercise 
which Johann Sebastian illustrates in Variation 
30 of the (rolclberg ‘ Aria mit 30 Verande- 
rungen.’ Throughout the Thirty Years’ War, 
and in the generations that followed it, the 
Bachs pursued their seemly ways. Modest in 
their needs, frugal in their pleasures, un- 
ambitious for fame or distinction, they served 
their generation unostentatiously, dedicated 
their art especially to the service of religion, 
and were guided alike in it and their home life 
by the simple piety that characterised Johann 
Sebastian. 

The strong family sense which united the 
Bachs is evidenced by a genealogy or JJr sprung 
der musicalisch-Backischen Familie, a small 
quarto of eighteen pages containing fifty-three 
entries compiled ctreo 1735 by Johann Sebastian 
and annotated by (^arl Philipp Emanuel. The 
original is in the Preuss. 8taatsbibIiothek, 
Berlin. A facsimile of it was published in 
1917 by the Neue Bachgesollschaft (Jhrg. xvii. 
Heft 3). With its help, supplemented by the 
researches of 8pitta (vol. i. bk. i.) and the j 
present writer, it Is possible to trace the origin 
and activities of the family. 

Though his connection with the pedigree has 


not l>een ascertained, the earliest Bach is dis- 
covered in a locality which in itself asserts 
a relationship. On Feb. 23, 1500, Count 
Gunther of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt-Sonders- 
hausen threw his protection over his vassal 

unser Undertan ’) Hans Bacu of Grttfenroda^ 
a village some ten miles south-west of Arn» 
atadt. Presumably a prosperous peasant^ 
Hans Bach’s descendants survived in Grlifen- 
roda until shortly before Johann Sebastian’s 
birth. Early traces of the name exist also at 
Rockhausen, a short distance from Arnstadt 
on the nt)rtli-east. Hero, in the second half 
of the Kith century, Wolf Bach devised hie 
comfortable fortune to his wife and a char- 
acUuisticHilly large family, whose doscondante 
appear to have died out by the lirst decode of 
the IHth century. At Molsdorf, not distant 
from Rockhausen in a westerly direction, an- 
[ other colony of Bachs is discovered, whoso 
Christian names, Johann, Andreas, Georg, 
Ernst, Heinrich, Christian, anticipate the 
designations of future generations of authentic 
Bachs. Among them, Johann Bacjh, de- 
scribed as ‘ Musicant ’ to (.’arl Gustav von 
Wrangel, the Swedish general, is the lirst 
known of a line, which, migrating to Binders- 
leben, near Erfurt, produced many admirable 
musicians, among them Johann Chhistoph 
Baoh (1782-1840). 

Unrecorded by the Ursjming, another Hans 
Bach | IJ was living at Weehmar, near Gotha, in 
1501, a member of the municipal body 
(‘ Gomeindevormundflchaftglied ’) : therefore 
of some maturity ; his birth may be dated 
circa 1520 or earlier. A ‘ Margarotho Bach 
von Weehmar ’ named in the Ohrdruf marriage 
register on Feb. 13, 1504 (Fr. Thomas, Dcf 
Starnmhaum dts Ohrdruf er Zwtiges der Familie 
turn J. S. Bachy 1899, p. 18) may have been hi» 
daughter. But interest attaches chiefly to a 
third of the name at Weehmar, Vbit Bach [2], 
who heads Johann Sebastian’s family tree, 
Johann Matthias Korabinsky, in 1785, con- 
cluded that Veit was of Hungarian ancestry.^ 
Assuming the family genealogy to be correct, 
he was driven out of that country by the 
Counter-Reformation under Rudolf *^1. (1576- 
1612), settled at Weehmar, where, as in Hun- 
gary, he made a livelihood as a miller and 
baker. In view of the existence of other 
Bachs there, it can hardly be a coincidence that 
Veit bore the name of Weeh mar’s patron 
saint, a faert which, with reasonable certainty, 
supports the inference that Weehmar and not 
Hungary was his original home. His love of 
music is recorded in the Genealogy, Inside 
the mill, while the wheel groaned and clattered, 
it was his habit to play the lute or zither 
(‘ cythringen ’). ‘A pretty noise they must 
have made together,* the compiler comments, 

i A Croatian origin aloo haa bnn propo«Ml. Cf. W. H. 

' A Croatian Compoter, 18V7. 
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* However/ ho adds, ‘ he learnt to keep time, 1 
and thi« apparently was the beginning of music 
in our family.’ Ho died Mar. 8, JttlO, leaving 
two sons, one (d whom, Lips Bach [3] 
(d. Oct. 10, 1620), briefly survived his father 
and had three sons * whose musical gifts are 
attested by their residence in Italy to complete 
their musical education. 

Other descendants of Lips were four Bachs 
who successively filled the office of organist 
to the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. The first of 
them, Johann Ludwig Baihi [4], born 1077, 
was Hof'L’antor and Director of the Kajielle 
at Meiningen during Johann Sebastian’s 
residence at Weimar. For his compositions 
(of. Spitta, i. 574 f.) Johann Bebastian had 
great regard ; there is no other composer whose 
Works are found so frequently in his hand- 
writing. A catalogue of them Is in the B.-<L 
.fhrg. xli. Appendix H. (cf. M iscellaneji M micxie 
Jiio hihliofjraphica, Jhrg. i. Heft 4, p. 80). Ho 
died in 1741. His .son, Samukl Anton Bagh [5], 
was Johann Sebastian’s pupil, and the last of 
the four, Johann Philipp Bach, die<l in 184().^ 

Johannes (Hans) JiACii [fi|, Veit’s younger 
son, distinguished as ‘ dor 8pielmann,’ has l>©en 
confused w'ith a contemporary bearing the same 
name ajid designation. In the Genealogy he 
is said to have inherited his father’s calling 
and mumcml aptitude. Ho was apprenticed to 
Caspar Bach,* Stadtpfeifer of Gotha, with whom 
he lived them. Having fulfilled his apprentice- 
ship. Iw n<|urned to Weehrnar after his father’s 
death, married Anna 8chmied, daughter of the 
innkeeper, w as in demand as a player at Gotha, 
Anistailt, Erfurt, Eisenach, 8chmalkalden, and 
8uhl, and died in 1520 ‘ in damalig grassirende 
Contagion Zeit,’ the (ieneah»gy states. His 
wife died in lfi35. The Weehmar register con- 
firms his death and calling — ‘ 20 December 
102(i : Hans Bach, ein 8pielmann.’ The 
funeral sermon preached at his son Heinrich’s 
funeral in 1002 states that ho w'as a carpet- 
maker as w'oll as musician. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach possessed two 
pictures presumed to bo portraits of Hans Bach, 
and Spitta carelessly accepted their identifica- 
tion. They represent, however, another Hans j 
Bach altogether, whose relationship to Veit’s 
son earmot be determined. The earlier por- 
trait, a folio etching, now' in Berlin, represents 
a man of about forty-five, close-cropped save 
for a wdsp of hair flattened over the forehead, 
with squinting eyes, clean-shaven cheeks, beard 
atid moustache. He wears a large ruff round 
his neck, carries a fiddle in his left hand pressed 
against his right breast, a bow in his right hand, 
and on his right shoulder a jingling bell such as 

‘ Vfit rrrt.iinly had a?<othf*r «»»n bealdM Haos. That ha 

wa* th* Llp« who ini'!! ikd. 10, lO’JO, may inf<>rml but 

cannot W poatMvidv. Tbe three eons cuuned In the teztCABi 

only conjerturally be regarded aa hK 

s UIm grandson. Herr Paul Karl Bembard Bach, of Weimar, 
«ma the pttrtrailii of bhi ancentora. 

• Ferhape a brother of Veit ['ij. 


1 jesters wore. A tablet in the left-hand top 
corner bears a doggerel legend in German : 

' Here at hts Addling see Hans Bach I 

Wliatever he plays lie makes you laugh ; 

Ffir he scrapes away in a style ail his own, 

And wears a queer beard by which lie is knowrn.* 

Under the tablet a fool’s cap is shown over the 
initials SAP intertwined. The second por- 
trait, a copperplate engraving now in the Paris 
Biblioth^que Nationale, is of a man at least ten 
years older than the original of the etching. 
His close-cropped head shows a similar arrange- 
ment of the hair and he wears a similar ruff. 
His left hand carries a fiddle, his right a goblet 
be.8towed by some wealthy patron. A ribbon 
round his neck bears three medals of similar 
origin. Surrounding the portrait an oval in- 
scription runs : ‘ Hans Bach ; morio Celebris 
et facetus : fidicen ridiculus : homo laboriosus 
simplex ot pius.’ Surrounding the inscription 
is an exhibition of eighteen tools, all of them 
such as are used by joiners or cabinet-makers, 
except two — a jester’s staff with bell attached, 
and a yarn-winder. To the left of the face is 
an inscription, ‘ obijt Sexagenarius penult. 
Nov. 1(515 ’ ; and, in the bottom right-hand 
corner, ‘ M. W. S. fecit Nirtingae, Anno 1617.’ 
Assuming that the two portraits are of the 
same individual, their original w'as a Spielmann 
of notoriety, w'ho practised the craft of a car- 
penter, was born in 1550, and died in his sixtieth 
year on Nov. 30, 1615. The register of deaths 
at Niirtingen, in the Black Forest, independ- 
ently proves his existence and death on Dec. 
1, 1(515, burial on Dec, 3, and faithful service to 
the wudow of Duke Ludwig of Wiirttemberg 
(15(58-93), who, after her husband’s death, 
occupied the castle of Niirtingen. Thus there 
existed two contemporary Hans Bachs, one 
at Weehmar, the other at Niirtingen. The 
Genealogy correctly records the activities of the 
Weehmar Spielmann. Tradition eventually 
confused him with his more famous namesake, 
who cannot, however, be numbered among the 
direct ancestors of Johann Sebastian (cf. 
B. 1910, p. 70 f.). 

Hans Bach of Weehmar, Johann Sebastian’s 
j great-grandfather, was survived by three sons, 
Johannes, Christoph, Heinrich. It wnll be 
advantageous to explore the three branches 
consecutively. 

Johannes Bach [7], eldest of the sons of 
Johannes Bach (No. 6 aupra)y born at Weehmar 
Nov. 26, 1604,* was apprenticed to the Stadt* 
pfeifor of Suhl, a town frequented by his 
father on his professional journeys. Seven 
years he spent there as apprentice and fiissistant 
and then proceeded to distant Schweinfurt as 
organist. After his father’s death he served 
as Spielmann in Weehmar, married (July 6, 
1636) Barbara Hoffmann of Suhl, to whose 
father he had been apprenticed, and in the 
same year was appoint^ ’ Direktor der Rathsi 
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iWlusikanten at Erfurt and organist of the 
Prediger-Kirche there, a detail added to the 
Genealogy in C. P. E. Bach's hand. On the 
death of his wife he married Hedwig, daughter 
of Valentin Lammerhirt, from whoso family 
Johann Sebastian’s father also took his wife. 
Johannes died May 13, 1G73, leaving four 
sons : Johann Christian, Johann /Egidius, 
Johann Jakob (6. 1650), and Johann Nikolaus 
(J. 1682), of whom the first two alone need be 
noticed. 

Johann Christian Bach [8], eldest son of 
Johannes (No. 7 mpra)^ was born Aug. 25,’ 
1640, served under his father among the town 
musicians of Erfurt, and thence migrated to 
Eisenach, first of his family to settle in Johann 
Sebastian’s birthplace. Here he married 
(Aug. 28, 1665) Anna Margaretha Schmidt, 
daughter of a town musician. In, or soon 
after, 1671 he returned to Erfurt to fill his 
father’s place as ‘ Direktor der Raths- 
Musikanten,’ married a second time (June 11, 
1679) Anna Dorothea Peter, a widow, and died 
in 1682. Of his children, Johann Jakob 
(d. 1692) followed his father’s profe.S8ion at 
Eisenach. Another, Johann Christoph, cantor 
at Gehren, near Arnstadt, in 1698, died in 
1727, leaving children, none of whom was a 
musician. 

Johann .Egidius Bach [9], second son of 
Johannes Bach (No. 7 supra)^ born Feb. 9, 
1645, a viola-player in his father’s company of 
musicians at Erfurt (1671), subsequently be- 
came organist of the Michaelis-Kirche there. 
He married (June 9, 1674) Susanna Schmidt, 
sister of his brother Johann Christian’s wife, 
and secondly (Aug. 24, 1684) Juditha Katharina 
Syring. He died in 1716. Of his five sons two 
survived him. Johann Christoph [10], the 
younger son, born Aug. 15, 1685, succeeded his 
father as ‘ Direktor der Musikanten ’ at Erfurt, 
and was surviving in 1735. None of his 
children followed his profession. 

Johann Bernhard Bach [11], elder surviv- 
ing son of Johann iEgidius (No. 9 supra), born 
Nov. 23, 1676, the most distinguished of the 
Erfurt line descended from Johannes Bach 
(No. 7 sujyra), filled the post of organist at 
the Kauffmanns - Kirche, Erfurt, and at 
Magdeburg, a locality whose remoteness from 
the Bach country testifies to his notorious 
ability. Thence, in 1703, he returned to 
Thuringia to succeed his distinguished cousin 
Johann Christoph (No. 15 infra) as organist 
at Eisenach. Here he received appointment 
as Kammer-Musikus in the court orchestra 
of Duke Johann Wilhelm of Saxe-Eisenach. 
He died, holding that office, June 11, 1749, a 
year before his greater contemporary at 
Leipzig. His compositions, besides pieces for 
the clavier (a Fugue in F is No. 95 of the 
Steingraber edn.) and organ (a Choralvorspiel 

t Wrongly ataied aa Aug. 3 iu the KuglUla edlUou of SpltU. 


is in Ritter’s Kurist des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. 
(Peters)), include four suites or overtures, the 
MS8. of which are iu the Preuss. Htaats- 
bibliothek. Berlin (No. 1, in G minor for solo 
violin and strings, is published by Broitkopf 
& H&rU*l). P’orkel (p. 6) regarded them as 
‘ remarkably fine,’ and Spitta (i. 26) declares 
them to excel the best examples of their 
period. Johann Sebastian copied the greater 
part of them, and performed them at Iwcipzig. 
Johann Bernhard’s son, 

Johann Ernst Bach [12], born Sept. 1,1722,® 
was a pupil of Johann Sebastian at lA^ipzig, 
where he briefiy attended the Thomasschule in 
1737, being dismissed for exceeding leave of 
absence {B, J.-B., 1907, j). 73), studied juris- 
prudence at the university there, and settled 
as a lawyer at Eisenach. In 1748 ho was 
associated with his father as organist there, 
and in 1756 w'as appointed Ka})ellmei8ter 
* von Haus aus ’ (non-resident) to the ducal 
court of Weimar, a post which, forty years 
earlier, Johann Sebastian had coveted and 
failed to obtain. He contributed a preface 
to Jakob Adlung’s Anleitung zu der vtusikali- 
si'ken Gelahrtheit (1758), and was a composer 
of merit. Ho died Jan. 28, 1777. The list 
of his compositions in Eitner (i. 270-71) includes 
a Trauer-Ode (MS. in the Berlin Ho(;hachule f. 
Musik) on the death of his patron Duke Ernst 
August IT. Constantin {d. 1758), a Magnificat 
(in ibid.), five church cantatas, and clavier 
music (MSS. in Preuss. Staatsbibliothek). 
The British Museum (Add. MSS. 31,310 ff. 21- 
36) possesses a short sacred cantata by him, 
entitled * Mein Odem ist sohwach,’ for bass 
solo, four-part chorus, and strings ; and a 
motet, ‘ Aus der Tiefen ’ (Add. MSS. 32,138 f. 
75) ; also a copy, of three sonatas for violin 
and clavier (Eisenach, 1772). A Fantasia and 
Fugue for clavier in F major is in E. Pauer’s 
Alte Claviermusik, 2nd Folge, Heft 3 (Senlf.), 
His ‘ Sammlung auserlesener Fabeln mit darzu 
verfertigten Melodeyen,’ is published in Bd. 
42 of D.D.T. (ed. Kretzschmar), and a ‘ Passions- 
oratorium ’ (not mentioned by hlitner) is in 
Bd. 48 of that collection ( Breitkopf & H&rtel). 

Heinrich Bach [13], youngesU, son of 
Johannes (No. supra), was born at Weehmar 
Nov. 7, 1614 His remarkable gifts were 
developed, probably in Schweinfurt and Buhl. 
He married Eva, daughter of Christoph 
Hoffmann, ‘ Handelsmann ’ of Suhl. According 
to the Genealogy the two brothers were town 
musicians at Arnstadt. Heinrich accompanied 
Johannes to Erfurt, and in Sept. 1641 became 
organist at Arnstadt, holding the post until his 
death, J uly 1 2, 1692. J ohann Gottfried Olearius, 
preaching his funeral sermon, eulogised his 
piety. C. P. E. Bach added to the brief 
notice of him in the Genealogy, ‘ war ein gutei 

fn UiA ThofiiitMchuif* r«glMi«r hU birth fa girtn m Feb. S. 173S. 

• Cf. ArruUMtr Anuigtr for June Ifi, 1W4. Split*. 1. 28, mi* 
■Utet the (Uie. 
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Componist und ©in muntcrn Geist.’ Of hU 
compositions are known only organ Choral vor- 
Bpi 9 le on the time ‘Christ lag in Todcsbanden’ 
(A. G. Hittcr’H Orgelfre.und, lid. vi. No. 14), 
which are als(j attributed to Heinrich liutUtedt; 
and ‘ Krharrn dich mein, () Herre Gott * (Hitter, 
Zur (Jeschichte dejt OnjelapieU, ii. No. lUl) ; 
a choral work with accompaniment for strings 
lor the seventeenth Hunday after IVinity, ‘ Ich 
danko dir, Gott ’ (parts in the Michaclis- 
Kirche, Erfurt) ; a Whitsuntide composition 
for five voices and strings, ‘ A Is der Tag der 
Ffingsten erfUllet war A ‘ Lamonto ’ for 
alto solo and strings on the text ‘ Ach ! das 
ich Wassers gnug hiitte in ineinem Haupt© * is 
attributed to Heinrich’s son Johann Christojih 
in 0. P. E. Bach’s (1790) Catalogue, and is 
published as his by lireitkopf & Hftrtel. The 
M8, of it, inscribed with Heinrich’s name, is 
in the Kungl. Uni versite tots Bibliotok, Upp- 
sala, which also possesMOK the MS. of two 
‘ Symphonies k 4,’ of a later period, by ‘ Signor 
Back.* * A tlieiuati<5 catalogue of Heinrich’s 
compositions is in /C J. Ji., UM)7, f). 105. His 
youngcjst son, Johann (H^ntukh 1 14], born July 
17, 1053, was assixiiated with his father as 
organist from Nov. I(i82 until his premature 
death, Apr. 8, 1083. Heinrich’s surviving 
sons carried the fame of the Bachs to an 
altitude which only Johann Sebastian sur- 
passed. 

Johann (3iristoph Baoh [15], ehiost son of 
Heinrich (No. 13 supra), was born Deo. 8, 1042. 
In 1005, at the ago of twenty* throe, he became 
organist at Eisenach, and in 1079 is described 
as ‘ wohlvcrordnetor Organist bey <lenen 
Kirohen alhier ’ in that town. VV^hether he 
suoeoedod Johann Pachelbel in 1078 as court 
organist cannot bo determined. Eor the last 
seven years of his life he had apartments in 
the ducal mint and stabling for two horses. 
He married (1007) Maria Elisabeth Wedemann, 
daughUw of th(' town clerk of Arnstadt, who 
bore him four sons and three daughters. He 
died Mar. 31, 1703. ‘ Dies ist der gross und 

ausdrilokend Componist,’ C. P. E. Bach noted 
in the Genealogy. Forkel (p. 4) commented 
on his ‘ bold ’ use of the augmented sixth, 
recalling how ‘ quizzically ’ C. P. E. Bach 
glanced at him as he played these daring 
harmonies. His most important works are 
vocal. They include an elaborate setting of 
Rev. xii. 7*12, ‘ Es erhub sich ein Streit,’ for 
two choirs of five voices, strings, bassoon, 
trumpets, tympani and organ (analysed by 
Spitta, i. 44), a work on a scale of distinction 
that puts it by itself in the literature of its 
generation. Performed by Johann Sebastian 
at Ijeipzig, it made a profound impression, 
according to 0. P. E. Bach, who included 
it in the * Alt-baohisohes Arohiv,’ now in 
tha Preuss. Staatsbibliothek. C. P. E. Baoh*s 

1 Cuplw uf tbeiu are in the library of the R.O.M. 


Catalogue (1790) names also as Johann Chris, 
toph’s, a * Sterb-Arie,’ ‘ Es ist nun aus,* for 
four voices ; a wedding composition in twelve 
parts, * Meine Freundin, du bist schdn ’ ; and 
a piece for four voices and continue, ‘ Mit 
Weinen hebt sichs,’ date<l 1691 (all these are 
lost). A ‘ J^iinentatio * for bass solo, strings, 
and oontinuo, ‘ Wie bist du denn, 0 Gott, 
im Zom,’ sung at Liineburg circa 1700-3, also 
is lost.* The parts of a ‘ Dialogus,’ ‘ Herr, 
w'cnde dich und sei mir gniidig,’ for 8.A.T.B., 
strings and continuo, are in the Michaelis- 
Kirche, Erfurt. Eight of Johann Christoph’s 
motets are extant and are analysed by Spitta, 
i. 75*96 (see B. J. B., 1907, p. 132 f., for a 
thematic catalogue) : 1. ‘ Der Gerechte, ob er 
gleich zu zeitig stirbt, ist er doch in der Ruhe ’ 
(Wisdom of Solomon iv. 7 f.), in live parts, 
with orchestral accompaniment ; F major. 
Dated 1676 in C. P. E. Bach’s Catalogue; 
printed in F. Naue’s Neun Moteiten f Singe- 
chore rnn J. (\ Bach umi J. M. Bach (Hof- 
meister, Leipzig, Hft. 1, No. 1) ; Bote <fe Bock, 
Mumca sacra (Berlin; Bel. vii. No. 14). 2. 

‘ Der Mensch vom Wei be geboren lebt eine 
kurze Zeit ’ (Job xiv. 1), in five parts; G 
minor. MvS. in HochseJiule f. Musik, Berlin. 
3. ‘ Fiirchte dich nicht, denn ich habc dich 
erlost ’ (Isaiah xliii. 1), in five parts, with 
continuo ; A minor. MS. in Berlin Amalien- 
bibliothek, eel. V. Junk (B. & H.). 4. ‘Herr, nun 
lassestdii deinen Diener in Frieden fahron ’ (St. 
Luke ii. 29), double chorus ; E major. Ed. V, 
Junk (B. & H.). 5. * Ich lasso dich nicht * 

(Gen. xxxii. 26), double chorus ; F minor. 
MS. (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) apparently in 
Johann Sebastian’s handwriting of the Weimar 
period, and formerly attributed to him ; printed 
by Nauo (Hft. iii. No. 9), Bote Sc Bock, and 
others, and as ‘ T wrestle and pray,’ by Novcllo. 
6. ‘ Lieber Herr Gott, weeko uns auf,’ double 
chorus and cont. ; K minor. MS. in Preuss. 
Staatsbibliothek, inscribed ‘Eisenach ao. 1672 
Xbris. Job. Christo Bach org.’ ; printed by 
Breitkopf Sc Hiirtel, and in English by Novello. 
(No. 20a of The Bach Choir Book) and Ditson 
(Boston) as ‘ Gracious Lord.’ 7. * Sei getreu bis 
in den Tod * (Rev. ii. 10), in five parts ; A 
major. MS. in Hochschule f, Musik, Berlin. 8. 
‘ Unsers Herzens Freude hat ein Ende* (Lam. 
v. 15-16); double chorus, with continuo; G 
minor; ed. Karl Straula^ (B. Sc H.). Johann 
Christoph’s organ compositions include eight 
Choralvorspiele formerly in Gerber’s possession 
and since lost. A MS. (cirm 1700), Choraele, 
7celche bey wdrenden Goites Dienst zmn Praeain- 
huliren gebraucket werden kdnnen geseizei und 
heransgegeben von Johann Christoph Bachen, 
Organ, in Eisenach, in the Berlin Hochschule 
f. Musik, contains forty-four preludes brought 
together upon a design similar to that which 
I inspired Johann l^bastian’s OrgelbflMein 

I 8«« tuprm for anothor ' L&mento ' ittrlbutod to him. 
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seventeen years later. Three of the preludes 
are published : ‘ In dieh hab ich gehoifet, 

Herr * (Kbrner’s Orgelfrtund, Bd. vL No. 36 ; 
‘ VVirglauben air an einen Gott * (A. G. Ritter's 
Kunst d<es OrgelspieU, Bd. ii. No. 9) ; ‘ Wenn 
wir in hochsten Nuten scin * (Korner's Prae- 
ludien-Buch, Bd. ii. Lief. 2). An organ prelude 
and fugue in E flat by Johann Christoph are 
published as Johann Sebastian's in B.-G. 
Jhrg. xxxvi. No. 12. Of his clavier music a 
Sarabande and Variations in G is published in 
the StoingrUber edition, No. 93. The MS. of 
an ‘Aria Eberliniana pro dormiente CamilloJ 
dated ‘ Mens. Mart. ao. 1690,' also exists. 

Johann Nikolaus [16], eldest of Johann 
Christoph’s (No. 15 supra) sons, born Oct. 10, 
1669, was University and town organist at Jena 
from 1695 until his death. He married (1697) 
Anna Amalia Baiirath, daughter of a Jena 
goldsmith, and, after her death (Apr. 14, 1713), 
Anna Sibylla Lange, daughter of a former 
pastor of Isserstedt. He travelled in Italy, and 
was recognised by his generation as a composer 
of orchestral suites, none of which has survived. 
Two of his vocal compositions are in print and 
prove him a worthy son of his father : a 
‘ Missa * (Kyrie and Gloria) in E minor and G 
major, for S.A.T.B., strings and oontinuo 
(Breitkopf k Hilrtel) in stylo betrays the 
influence of Antonio Lotti, though it is essen- 
tially German and Protestant in spirit. The 
MS. (Breitkopf & H/irtel) is dated Sept. 16, 
1716. A second, in the Preuss. Staatshibliothek, 
is marked 1734. Johann Nikolaus also com- 
posed a comic operetta, ‘ Dcr Jenaischc Wein- 
und Bierrufe * (lireitkopf & Hilrtcl), slight, 
tuneful and spirited, for four characters 
(A.T.T.B.), two violins and continuo. Johann 
Nikolaus was distinguished by his practical skill 
in constructing organs and claviers, and his 
Lautenclaviere, an instrument combining the 
tone of the lute with the action of the clavier, 
was praised by Jakob Adlung, who as a student 
at Jena was befriended by him. Johann 
Nikolaus died Nov. 4, 1753, predeceased by his 
two sons. In him the genius of Heinrich Bach's 
descendants in the male line culminated. His 
brother, Johann Christoph [17], bom Aug. 27, 
1674, taught the clavier in Erfurt, Rotterdam, 
and England {circa 1730). A second brother, 
Johann Frikdricii [18], succeeded Johann 
Sebastian at Miihlhausen in 1708, and died 
childless in 1730. A third brother, Johann 
Michael [19], skilled in organ -building, settled 
in ‘the North,’ according to the Genealogy, 
and is lost sight of. In the male line Johann 
Christoph’s (No. 15 supra) descendants were 
extinct or expatriated by 1753, three years 
after Johann Sebastian's death. 

Johann Michael Bach [20], second son of 
Heinrich Bach (No. 13 supra), bom Aug. 9, 
1648, survived his father for two years. He 
married (1675) Katharina Wedemann of Am- 


stadt, sister of his brother Johann Christoph’s 
wife, who bore him o?ie son, Gottfried, who died 
in infancy (1691), and live daughters, the 
youngest of whom [21], Maria Barhara, bom 
Oct. 20, 1684, became the first wife of her 
cousin Johann Sebastian. Johann Michael 
died in early manhood, but not before exhibit- 
ing the genius he and Ids brother inherited from 
their father. From 1673 till his death in May 
1694 he lived at Gehren, near Arnstadt, where he 
was both organist and parish clerk, constructed 
musical instruments, com}) 08 ed much music, 
but lacked his brother's surer touch in the 
handling of forms still unfamiliar and tentative. 
Of his compositions nanicd in P. E. Bach’s 
Catalogue the following sacred ariOvS are lost : 
‘ Auf, lasst uns den Herron lobon,’ for alto and 
four instruments ; ‘ Ach wic sehniieh wart ich,’ 
for soprano, five instruments and continuo. 
Spitta mentions also, ‘Nun ist alles (iberwun- 
don,* for four voices (Arnstadt, 168(i) ; ‘ Woint 
nicht um meinen Tod,’ for four voices (1609) ; 
‘ Dio Furcht dcs Hcrrn,’ for nine voices and five 
instnnnents. The parts of a 8o])rano aria, 
‘ Ks ist ein grossi'r Gevinn,’ with accompani- 
ment of three violins and ('ontinuo, arc in the 
Erfurt Michaelis-Kirche. Twelve of Johann 
Michael’s motets arc analysed by Spitta (i. 59- 
73) : 1. ‘ Sei nun wieder zufrieden, mcine Seele,’ 
double chorus and cent. ; A minor. Printed 
in Naue (Heft. 1, No. 3). 2. ‘ Lobt ihn mit 

vollen Chdren,’ or ‘ Sei liobor Tag willkommen,’ 
in six parts ; I) major. MS. in a collection of 
ninety-three motets in the Konigl. und Univer- 
sitiltsbibliothek, K6iiigsl)erg(preHsmark, 13,661, 
No. 37). 3. ‘ Ich weiss, dass mein Erldser Icbt ’ 

(Job xix. 25), in five i)arts, with cont. accom- 
paniment; G major. In Naue (Heft. i. No. 2), 
Bote & Bock (Mu Sica sacra, Bd. v. No. 24), 
and in English as No. 4 of The Bach Choir 
Magazine (Novello), and Ditson (Poston). 4. 

‘ Da.s Blut Jesu (Lristi,’ or ‘ Wo soil ich fliehen 
bin,* in five parts; V major. In Naue (Heft, 
ii. No. 5), Bote & Bock. 5. ‘ Herr, wenn ich 
niir dich habe, so frage ich nichta nach Himmel 
und Erde,' in live parts and cont. ; B flat 
major. In Naue (Heft. ii. No. 6), Bote k 
Bock (Bd. vii. No. 15). 6. ‘ Dem Monschen 

ist gesetzt eininal zii sterben,’ or ‘ Mein 
Wallfahrt ich vollendet hab,* double chorus 
and continuo ; E minor. MS. in Amalien- 
bibliothek, 30 Bd. 116. 7. ‘ Halt was du hast,' 

or ‘Jesu, meine Freude,’ double chorus; 
E minor. MS. in Amalienbibliothck, Bd. 326. 

8. ‘ Herr, du Ifi^ssest mich erfahren,’ or * Ach, 
was soil ich Sunder nmehen ? ' double chorus ; 
E minor. MS. in Amalienbibliothek, 30 Bd. 116. 

9. ‘ Herr, ich war^e auf dein Heil,’ or ‘ Ach, wie 
sehnlioh wart ich der Zeit,* double chorus and 
oontinuo; C major. MS. in Amalienbiblio- 
thek, 30 Bd. 116. 10. ‘ Fiirohtet euch nicht* (St. 
Luke ii. 10), double chorus ; G major. MS. 
in Berlin Singakademie and Amalienbibliothek, 
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29 Bd, 90. 11. ‘Nun hab ich iiberwunden/ 

double chorus and cont. ; G major. Com- 
posed in 1679. Naue (Heft iii. No. 8), Bote & 
Book (Bd. vii. No. 16.) 12. ‘ LJnser I^ben ist 

ein Sohatten/ double chorus (six and three 
parts) ; C minor. Of doubtful authenticity '■ 
(B. & H.). Max Schneider (B. 1907, p. 

114) names one more : 13. ‘ Unser Leben w&hret 
70 Jahr/ in five parts, with organ ; 0 major 
Parts in Michaelis-Kirche, Erfurt. In the 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek are the parts of a four- 
part cantata, ‘ Ach, bleib bei uns, Herr Jesu 
Christ,’ with accompaniment of strings, bas- 
soon and organ (analysed by Spitta, i. 51-3). 
Johann Michael’s organ works were still played 
in the second half of the 18th century. Ernst 
Ludwig Gerber (1746-1819) included seventy- 
two of his choral vorspiele in a collection now 
lost, ‘ not one of which is unworthy of the name 
of Bach. * Max Schneider catalogues the follow- 
ing : ‘ Wo Gott der Herr nicht bei uns halt ’ 
(MS, in Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) ; ‘ Wenn mein 
Stlindiein vorhandon ist ’ (In Uitter’s Znr 
Qeschichie des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. No. 104) ; 

* Von Gott will ich nicht lassen ’ (Peters) ; 

* Wenn wir in hOchsten Ndton sein * (MS. in 

Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) ; ‘ Dies sind die 

hoiligen zehen Oebot ’ (Ritter’s Orgelfreund, 
Bd. vi. No. 46) ; ‘ In dich hab ich gehoffet, 
Herr * (MS. in K5nigsberg Universit&tsbiblio- 
thek) ; ‘ Allcin Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr ’ (MS. 
in ibid.) ; ‘ Nun freut euch lieben Christen 
g’mein ’ (Orgel-Journalt Mannheim, i. Heft 7). 

It remains to unfold the pedigree of Christoph 
Bach, second son of Johannes Bach (No. 6 
supra), direct ancestor of Johann Sebastian. 

Christoph Bach [22], second surviving son 
of Johannes Bach (No. 6 supra), was born at 
Weohmar, Apr. 19, 1613.* He is descril>ed in 
the Genealogy as ‘ furstlichor Bedienter ’ (court 
lackey) at Weimar, a post with which also 
duty in the court band was associated. The 
fact that he married {cArca 1640) Maria Mag- 
dalena Orabler of Prettin, a Saxon town, 
suggests his residence there. In 1642 he was a 
member of the Erfurt cornpagnie of musicians, 
under his brother Johannes, and eleven or 
twelve years later, certainly before 1655 
(B. t/.-B., 1908, p. 135), joined his younger 
brother Heinrich at Amstadt, where he died 
on Sept. 12, 1661,* holding the position of 
‘ grUHicher Hof - undStadt-Musikus.’ His widow 
died on Oct. 6 of the same year. They were 
survived by three sons and two daughters. 

Georo Christoph Bach [23], the eldest son 
of Christoph (No. 22 supra), bom Sept. 6, 1642,* 
at Erfurt, taught for a time in a school at 
Heinrichs, near Suhl. Thence, in 1668, he pro- 
ceeded to Theraar, near Meiningen, to take up 
the post of cantor, exchanging it twenty years 
later for a similar position at Schweinfurt, 
where he died, Apr. 24, 1697.* That he was a 

^ P*rh»pM \ty Job&iiDM Bach (No. 7tM|»ro)« 


composer is evidenced by the existence among 
the Bach Archives of a cantata ‘ Siehe, wie fein 
und lieblich ist es, wenn Briider eiritrachtiglich 
bei einander woh.ien ’ (Psalm cxxxiii. 1) for 
T.T.B., violin, three viole da gamba and con- 
tinue. The composition, said to have been 
written in 1689, is lost. 

Georg Christoph founded a Franconian line 
of Bachs. Of his two surviving grandsons, 
Johann Lorenz Bach [24], bornlSept. 10, 1695,* 
was organist at I..ahm and composer of a pre- 
lude and fugue in H. He died Dec. 14, 1773. 
His brother, Johann Elias Bach [25], born Feb. 
12, 1705,* afterwards cantor at Schweinfurt, 
was a student at I.»eipzig, Jived with his cousin 
Johann Sebastian, occupying a responsible 
position in his household, and loft letters (1738- 
1744) illustrating his life there {Die Musik, vol. 
46, pp. 3-19). He died Nov. 30, 1755,* leaving 
three sons, of whom the second, Johann 
Michael Bach [26], born 1754 (Spitta, iii. 298), 
published (MS. in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 31,996) 
a treatise entitled Anleilujig zum Geyieral-Dass 
umi der Tonkuusi (1780).^ Ho was cantor at 
Tonna, travelled in Holland, h^ngland and 
America, and in 1779-80 was a student at 
Jena. Subsequently he settled as ‘ advokat ’ 
at Giistrow, in Mecklenburg. He published as 
‘ Op. I.’ six ‘ Concerts aises pour le clavier ’ at 
Berlin in 1770 (Gerber, Lexikon, i. col. 213). 
Eitner (i. 273) names three cantatas by him 
in the Berlin Preuss. Staatsbibliothek and at 
Schwerin, and the MS. of six concertos for two 
claviers (dated 1776) at Dresden. A catalogue 
of his works at the end of his published 
Anleitung (supra) includes a melodrama en- 
titled ‘ Ccphalus and Procris.’ 

Johann Christoph Bach [27], the twin 
younger son of Christoph (No. 22 supra), was 
born Feb. 22, 1645.* C. P. E. Bach, who 
collaborated with Johann Friedrich Agricola in 
the earliest notice of his father’s life (Nekrolog, 
reprinted in B. J.-B., 1920), records there that 
the twins were so alike in appearance and dis- 
position, and even in the ‘ VVi8.senschaf t ’ of their 
music, that they could be distinguished only by 
their clothes. To the family Genealogy C. P. E. 
Bach appended a note, which Forkel repeats, 
that even their wives recognised their husbands 
only by these external marks, adding, that if 
one was ill, so was the other. Both received 
their early instruction in music from their 
father at Erfurt, and at an early age accom- 
panied him to Arnstadt. His early death set 
them on diverging roads. Johann Christoph, 
on Feb. 17, 1671, succeeded to his father’s 
former post as Hof Musikus to Count Ludwig 
Gunther of Schwarzburg -Amstadt, a man of 
musical tastes, whose deed of appointment re- 
quired Bach to spend his time in acquiring ‘ the 
technique of violin -playing and music-making.* 

• Rieni^nn that the treatise actually if C. P. E. Bach's 

vurk ; but » oolUtioa disproves the ooQl«ot«re. 
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Though the fault does not appear to have been 
his, Johann Christoph’s relations with his pro- 
fessional colleague, the Stadt-Musikus, were 
uncordial and even litigious. On Jan. 7, 1681, 
the angry Count dismissed all his musicians 
‘ wegen ihres Unfleisses (laziness) und ihrer 
Uneinigkeit (quarrelling).’ Johann Christoph’s 
uncle Heinrich was still Kving at Amstadt, and 
for some months he acted as his assistant, 
until, in 1683, he was reinstated as Hof- 
Musikus and Stadtf)feifer, and held these offices 
at his death on Aug. 25, 1693. He married 
Martha Elisabeth Eisentraut, daughter of the 
town clerk of Ohrdruf. Their son, Johann 
Ernst [28], born Aug. 8, 1683,* succeeded 
Johann Sebastian at Amstadt in 1707, and 
died Mar. 21, 1739. A younger son of Johann 
Christoph was perhaps organist at Keula. The 
names of his grandchildren are not recorded. 

Johann Ambrosius Baoh [29], twin brother 
of Johann Christoph (No. 27 sujyra) and father 
of Johann Sebastian, was born at Erfurt, Eeb. 22, 
1645,* deriving his name, not found elsewhere in 
the Bachs’ conservative tradition, from his god- 
father, Ambrosius Marggraf. He received from 
his father the violin and viola technique he in 
turn imparted to his son, and four years after 
his father’s death returned to Erfurt, whence 
his cousin Johann Christian (No. 8 nupra) had 
recently been called to Eisenach, the first of the 
Bachs to establish himself there. Appointed 
a member of the Erfurt compagnie^ of musicians 
on Apr. 12, 1667, under his uncle Johannes 
(No. 7 ,sw/>ra), Johann Ambrosius married a year 
later (Apr. 8, 1668) Elisabeth (6. Fob. 24, 1644), 
daughter of Valentin Lilmmerhirt, a furrier at 
the sign of ‘ The Three Roses ’ in the .Junker- 
sande, and a town councillor. Six sons and 
two daughters were the issue of the marriage. 
Only the eldest two were born at Erfurt : for 
in Oct. 1671 Ambrosius succeeded his cousin 
Johann Christian (No. 8 supra) at Eisenach. 
Here, as Stadt-Musikus and, according to the 
Nekrolog and Genealogy, Hof-Musikus also, the 
rest of his life was spent in the house on the 
Frauenplan which is now the Bach Museum, 
where six children were born to him, Johann 
Sebastian being the youngest of them. Their 
mother died May 3, 1694, and seven months 
later(Nov. 27, 1694) Ambrosius married Barbara 
Margaretha Keul,® widow of an Amstadt deacon, 
and formerly wife of Johann Gunther (No. 14 
supra). He briefly survived the event and was 
buried Jan. 31, 1695.* That he was respected 
by the community he served is declared in a 
sermon preached at the funeral of his idiot sister. 
That his talents were considerable is suggested 
by the refusal of the Burgomaster and Rath of 
Eisenach in 1684 to allow him to leave Eisenach 
for Erfurt. A portrait of him, painted circa 
1685, is in the Pireuss. Staatsbibliothek. 

* Th« Enffllnh SptiU, i. 173. tnittmntlaU* ‘ RAthBcompAtfiito ’ M 
town roancll.’ 
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Johann Christoph Bach [30], eldest son of 
Johann Ambrosius (No. 29 mtpra)^ was born at 
Erfurt, June 16, 1671, where he was the pupil 
of Johann Pachelbel, organist of the Predigcr* 
Kirche there. At the time of his parents’ 
deaths he was settlcni at Ohrdruf as organist^ 
and in Oct. 1694 married Dorothea von Hof. 
He died Feb. 22, 1721,* leaving five sons, every 
one of whom was an oi^anist or cantor.* In 
his honour Johann Sebastian wrote the early 
‘ Capriccio in honorem Joh. Christoph Bachii, 
Ohrdnif,* for clavier in Peters’ edn., bk. 216, 
p. 34. Johann Sebastian’s other surviving 
brother, Johann Jakob [31], born Feb. 9, 1682, 
served his apprenticeship among the town 
musicians in Eisenach, and about 1704 entered 
Sweden’s military service as an oboist. He 
was present at the battle of Pcfltawa (1709), 
accompanied Charles XII. to Bender, and after 
studying the flute at Constantinople under 
Pierre Gabriel Buffardin, became (circa 1713) 
Hof-Musikus at Stockholm. Of his later for- 
tunes nothing is known. Johann Sebastian 
distinguished his departure (circa 1704) by 
composing the clavier ‘ Capriccio sopra la 
lontananza del suofratello dilettissimo’ (Peters, 
bk. 208, p. 62). 

The foregoing survey of the branches of the 
family descended from the brothers Johannes 
(No. 7 supra), Christoph (No. 22 supra), and 
Heinrich (No. 13 supra) reveals the fact that 
until the advent of Johann Sebastian his 
branch, descended from Christopher, was the 
least distinguished in the field of composition. 
While the eldest (Johannes) branch could boost 
Johann Bernhard (No 11) and Johann Ernst 
(No. 12), and the second (Heinrich) branch had 
produced Heinrich (No. 13), Johann Christoph 
(No. 15), Johann Nikolaus (No. 16), and Johann 
Michael (No. 20), Johann Sebastian could only 
point to ins grandfather Christoph (No. 22) and 
a distant cousin, Johann Michael (No. 26), as 
notable in that art. 

Bi»i.- Fk. Thom ah, Cer Stammhaum dt‘* Ohrtiru/rr Zwtg«$ 
drr Famitie vini J. ti. Sarh (Ohrdruf, 1809). B. Htein, Johaint 
Srhanfian Bach und die Famille 'Bach' (Blflrfeld. 1900^; ftarh 
Urkunden: Urtururui der muKikaUKrh-Barhhrheti FamiUe, 4*d. 
Max Schneider (New BHrlureHellHchnfi, 1917) ; Oer hekrolog au^ Seb, 
Btich Jahre J754 (reprinted from L. 0, Miller’* ‘Musiealischer 
BlhHothek’ In B. J. B, 192U, p. 11 f.). PHji iri- Shtta. Joh. Heb. 
Hnrh, hk. i. (Ij«‘ipiig, 3rd edn., 1021 ; Eugllnh e4li/< , Yol. 1 
preface and pp. 1-178), C 8. Tkhhy, foe. cit, 

II. Johann Sebastian Bach 

Johann Sebastian Bach [32], youngest child 
of Johann Ambrosius Bach (No. 29 supra) and 
Elisabeth I.Ammerhirt, was bom at Eisenach 
on Mar. 31, 1685.* His second name, borne by 
none of his predecessors, he received from his 
godfather, Sebastian Nagel, one of the town 
musicians of Gotha (B. J.-B., 1908, p. 110), His 
first name was that of his second godfather, 
Johann Georg Koch, of Eisenach, an oflicial 
connected with the forests. It would be difficult 

* Four of Johann Chriatoph’a mndchlldren aiao were cantora or 
oreanlata. See the Pedigree Table* in Terry'e Joh. 5el. Booh : a 
Biographif, 
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to propose another town so appropriate as 
Eisenach for Bach’s birthplace. On the Luther- 
platz stands the Cottahaus in which the Re- 
former lived as a boy. I n the stately Wartburg 
of Duke Fre<leric k thti \V i«e, reared above the 
town, the German vernacular Bible had its 
birth, the stalwart tunes were first hummed 
that Baoh enriched, the gracious Elisabeth 
lived, and Gorman minstrelsy fiowered. Re- 
ligion, music, romance, all were in the atmo- 
sphere of Eisenach to quicken the creative 
impulse of one in whom, in Wagner’s words, 

‘ the Gorman spirit was born anew.’ 

Eakly Years, 1695-1708. — The swift 
tragedy of his jjaronts’ deaths fell upon a 
household ill-equipped to support it. Sebastian, 
its youngest member, was three months short 
of ten years when his father died in Jan. 1()95. 
His brother Johann Jakob was three years his 
senior. Of his two surviving sis tors, one was 
a girl of fifteen, the other soon to l3o married 
to .loh. Andre^is Wiegand, of Erfurt. She 
perhaps housed her orf)hanod sister. Sebastian 
and Jakob wore received in Feb. 1695 by their 
elder brother, Johann Christoph, recently 
married, at Ohrdriif. -Both hatl attended the 
Gymnasium at Eisenach, entering the fifth 
olas.s in 1093 and passing to the fourth in 1095. 
The Catechism, Psalter, l^atin declensions and 
conjugation comprised the curriculum. Se- 
bastian was absent 90 sclvool hours in his first 
year, 59 in the second, and 103 in the third, 
irregularity which suggests ill-health or a 
mother’s ovor-an.vioiis solicitude for her last- 
born {B, 1900, p. 137). On the roll of 

the Ohrdruf Lyceum the names of Sebastian 
and Jakob appear in 1090. »Seba.stian, youngest 
of the novitii in the third class in 1090, was 
head of the class in l(i97, and entered the second 
class in 1098. Fifth in that class in 1098, he 
was second in it in 1099, and ])assod out to the 
first class after four years of unusually rapid 
promotion (Fr. Thomas, J. S. Bachs Ohrdrvfer 
Schulzeiif 1900, p. 8 f.). Latin, history, geo- 
graphy, Greek and composition wore studied, 
and four or five hours a week were devoted to 
music under the recently appointed cantor, 
Elias Henler. Possessing an ‘ungemein schone 
Sopranstimme,’ says the Nekrolofj, Sebastian 
sang in the church and in school Kurrende, 
while from his brother, according to Forkel, 
he received his earliest systematic instruction 
on the clavier. The precocity of his genius is 
illustrated by a storj’ told in the Nekrohg, 
Behind the lattice of his brother’s bookshelf 
was a volume of clavier piec'es by German 
masters. Refused permission to use it, Se- 
bastian copied it out by moonlight and com- 
pleted his task in six months. The achieve- 
ment illustrates a habit which accompanied 
him through life. There is hardly any school 
of music accessible to him of which specimens 
do not exist in his careful manuscript. The 


exercise ruined his eyesight ; but it proves him 
an omnivorous student at every perit>d of his 
career, and in some measure explains the 
8urene.s8 with which he settled problems of 
form whose comjJexities had im])eded his 
predecessors. 

In 1700, approaching his fifteenth year, 
Sebastian freed himself from dependence on 
his brother’s bounty. Jakob already had left 
Ohrdruf to earn his Jiving at Eisenach. Se- 
bastian, through Erda’s good offices, followed 
him further afield. The cantor had served 
his apprenticeship in the Michaolis-Kirche at 
Liineburg, over 200 miles distant, and was 
aware of a need there for good soprano voices. 
Setting out from Ohrdruf in Mar. 1700, Se- 
bastian and a schoolfellow, Georg Erdmann, 
were enrolled at Easter in the select or prin- 
cipal choir of ‘ Mettenschiiler.’ The choir’s 
repertory was eclectic and extensive (W. Jiing- 
hans, J, S, Bach als Schuler zu St. Michuelis, 
JJineburg, 1870; Sammelbayid der Ini. Musik, 
OeselL, 1908, p. 593), though neither the cantor 
nor the organist was a man of mark. But 
at the neighbouring Johannis-Kirche Georg 
Bohm (1001-1733), one of the finest players 
in Germany, was r^rganist since 1098. His 
influence upon the impressionable Sebastian 
was deep, and it is reasonable to conjecture 
that Bach knew him personally. Bohm him- 
self had probably attended the Ohrdruf 
Lyceum, must have known Sebastian’s god- 
father at Gotha, and more* than one member 
of Sebastian’s family (of. B. J.-B., 1908, p. 
107 f.). His advice, it is probable, set 
Sebastian upon a thirty-railo walk to Ham- 
burg, where Bohm’s master, Johann Adam 
Reinken (1023-1722), was organist of the 
Katharinen-Kirche. ^lore than once Sebastian 
pilgrimaged to liear the veteran, and once had 
an adventure it pleased him in after years to 
recall. Outside a roadside inn, weary, money- 
less and })rodigiou8ly hungry, he sniffed 
tantalising odours from the kitchen as a 
window opened and two unpromising fish 
heads fell at his feet. Picking them up with 
some disappointment, he found in each a 
coin W'hich provided dinner and the means 
to return to Hamburg, In another direction 
lay Celle, whoso duke maintained an orchestra 
largely composed of Frenchmen, and patronised 
French music, French art had an admirer in 
Bohm, whose advice, or his own insatiable quest 
for knowledge, impelled Sebastian to make 
the journey. At Celle he learnt to admire 
the art of Couperin (cf. Pirro, UEsthetique de 
J. S. Bach and B. J.-B., 1910, p. 33 f.), and 
found inspiration for the chamber music 
characteristic of his later activity at Cothen. 

At Liineburg Bach’s earliest compositions 
were put on paper. ^ Almost certainly the 

1 Four rrry early Choralvorsplele attribotod to Bach are t* 
ifMrfca rocra. Bd. i. Nos. 1-4. 
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variations 'Christ, der du hist der helle Tag,’ 
‘ O Gott, du frominer Gott,’ and (in part) 
‘Soi gcgrussot, Jcsu ghtig ’ (Peters’ edn., bk. 
244, pp 00, 08, 70) were written tliere. To 
the same period belong tlie preludes on the 
melodies ‘ Cluist lag in Todcsbanden ’ (Peters, 
bk. 245, p. 40) and ‘ Erbann dich mein, O 
Horre Gott ’ (Novollo edn. bk. 18, p. 35 ; 
Augener edn. voh 0, p. 1110). If genuine, a 
set of seventeen variations on ‘ Allein Gott in 
der Hoh’ sei Ehr,’ and others on ‘ Ach, was 
soil ich Sunder machen ’ (Aug. edn. vol. 0, 
pp. 1200, 1244), belong to those experimental 
yc^rs. Tlie alm«)st entire absence of an 
independent pedal in them suggests their 
composer’s lack of access to an organ. Other- 
wise they show In in as yet more familiar 
with the clavier's deficient sustaining power 
(cf. Harvey Grace, The Onjan Works of Bach, 
1022). 

Sebastian’s opj)ortunitics to develop his 
inu.sical culture at Liinoburg were exceptional. 
But a livelihood called him elsewhere. He 
applied for the organistship of the Jakobi- 
Kirche at Sangcrliausen, vacant 1702, and 
was preferred ; but ducal intlucncc secured 
the post for J. A. Kob(‘lius. On A[)r. 8, 
i703 (Bojanow'ski, p. 3), Bach entered, as a 
violinist, the private band of Duke Johann 
Ernst (J. 1707), brother of the reigning Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst (d. 1728). His employment 
was brief. The municipality of Arnstadt 
hod installed a w'ell*e([uippe(I organ in tlie 
new church recently built to replai^e the 
Bonifacius-Kirchc, an edifice which had stood 
in ruins for more than a century (W'ciss- 
gerber, J. <S’. Bark in Arnstadty 1904). The 
organ existed until 1803, and some of it 
was incorporated into its successor. On July 

13, 1703, Sebastian accepted an invitation to 
inspect the instrument. A month later (Aug. 

14, 1703) he was formally installed as organist. 
His stipend was adequate, his duties were not 
exacting, and an organ was at his service. 
At Arnstadt, therefore, he exhibited the first- 
fruits of his laborious aj)prenticcship. The 
first of the Ghurch Gantatas ‘ Denn du wirst 
meine Seele nicht in der Hdlle lassen ’ (No. 15), 
was performed on Easter Day, 1704. The 
Clavier compositions dedicated to his brothers 
{supnif p, 155) and the Sonata in D major 
(Peters, bk. 215, p. 44) date from this period. 
The familiar Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
(Peters, bk. 243, p. 32), probably the Fugue in 
C minor (Peters, bk. 243, p. 50), wdiich is also 
attributed to C. P. E. Bach, and the Toccata 
and Fugue in C (E) (Peters, bk. 242, p. 62) were 
6r8t played on the Arnstadt organ. Imperfect 
as they are, they declare their compo.ser on a 
path of his own, already distinguished from 
hifi contemporaries by the melodic distinction 
of his fugal subjects. 

The organ was Bach's first, as it was his last. 


absorbing study. Aevcording to the Sekrolog, 
the three playen^ ho most esteemed w'ore 
Nikolaus Bruhna (1665-97), Johann Adam 
Beinken, and Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707). 
Bruhns w as dead ; to Keinken Bach had 
already made pilgrimage ; Buxtehude ro- 
mained, f>ld and inconveniontJy accessible at 
Liibeck, whore, since 16()8, ho was organist 
of tlie Marion -Kirche and the most potent 
musical influence in North Germany, conduct- 
ing the famous ‘ Abendinusiken ’ yearly be- 
tween Martinmas and ('hristmas on a seale 
not u.'iual elsewhere. It is probable that Baeh, 
for w'hom music was primarily an adjunct to 
the service of God, desired espt'cially to hear 
these }>orformances. In Oct. 1705 lie obtained 
a month’s leave, installed Ids cousin Johann 
Ernst (No. 28 supra) as his deputy, and set 
off on foot 0) his distant goal. Forkel, jnis- 
interjireting tJio Nekrohuj, deelan^s that Bach 
did not make himself knowui to Buxtelnide. 
On the contrary, jirobably ho took lessons 
from him, and valued the oiiportunity so 
highly that Arnstadt and his duties wer' 
forgotten, it is suggosU'd that lie coveted 
the reversion of Buxtehude’s post, and might 
have obtaiJiod it had he lieon willing to accept 
Buxtehude’s daughter with it. Fortunately 
the 8pinst4?r was too inucdi his senior to make 
the bargain agreeable. Had Bach settled in 
Liibeck, ifi proximity to Hamburg’s flourishing 
opera, and in a })rosperous comnuTcial atmo- 
sphere, his genius must have been diverted 
from the channels it ultimately exjdored and 
the art forms it so lavishly onriche<l. Late hu 
Jan. 1706 Bach took leave of Buxtehude, and in 
February, after four months’ absema), was 
again in Arnstadt. 

The Liibeck visit is of high importance in the 
j development of BacJi’s genius : it jxiwerfully 
stimulated him, especially to organ composition, 
introduced him to a mind touched by tlio poetic 
vision that filled his own, and provided him 
with models his art rapidly surjmssed. But it 
immediately embroiled him with his superiors. 
Its sequel is recorded with unusual animation 
in the records of the Arnstadt Consistory. On 
Feb. 21, 1706, Bach was invited to e^^plain his 
prolonged absence, and also its apparent effect 
upon his playing : ‘ Charge him,’ the Consistory 
instructed, with playing ‘ viele woinderliche 
Variationes ’ during the congregational hymns, 
and of using ‘ frernbde Thono ’ to the confusion 
of the congregation — (an example is afforded in 
Peters’s edn. bk. 246, p. 56 and Aug. edn. vol. 
10. p. 1308). With a reprimand he was re- 
stored to favour. But a few^ months later 
(Nov. 11, 1706) he was again admonished for 
neglecting to rehearse his singers and per- 
mitting 'die frernbde Jungfer’ — his cousin 
Maria Barbara (No. 21 supra) to sing in the 
church. After her mother’s recent (1704) 
death she harl come to Arnstadt to her maternal 
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mint. The young couple were married a 
year later. Meanwhile Bach awaited an oppor- 
tunity Uy escape from an omploynjont no longer 
^ngenial, and had been approached from more 
than one quarter when, early in 1707, he was 
invited to undergo his ‘ Prf)lK5 * at the Blasius- 
Kirche, Miihlhausen, where an organist was 
re([uired in succession to Johann Oeorg Ahle 
(1651-1706), to follow whom was a distinction. 
On Juno 15, 1707, Ilach received the appoint- 
ment. A fortnight later (June 29) he resigned 
his Amstadt cmi)loymont, leaving his cousin 
Johann Krnst to fill his place. 

Bach remained at Mi’ihlhausen a few days 
uhort of twelve months. The Free Imperial 
•‘ity was larger and richer than Arnstadt, its 
musical traditions more distinguished. Its re- 
sources permitted it to i)erform church music 
on a considerable scale ; every year the 
Council’s inaug\iration was celebrated by the 
rendering of a cantata composed for the 
occasion. Bach could regard his appointment 
os promotion, though for income he asked and 
received no more than he had at Arnstadt — 
eighty Jive gulden a year. Three months after 
entering upon his now ofiioe ho returned to 
Arnstadt to foUJi his bride. The young couple 
were married at Dornheim on Oct. 17, 1707, 
by Pastor Johann Lorenz Stauher, soon to 
become their uncle by maiTiag(\ A timely 
legacy to Bac^h from his deceased maternal 
uncle Tobias L&mmorhirt smoothed financial 
diffi(uilties. 

.iHuencod by his ex{)criencc at Liibcck, 
Bach entered ^luhlhausen with positive views 
upon what he called ‘ the right ordering of 
church musicJ The city, however, was torn 
by religious dissension, Pietism and Lutheran 
orthodoxy opposing each other with passionate 
vehemence, while the former offered Puritan 
opposition to Bach’s conviction of the fellow'- 
ship of music and worship. Their conflict 
eventually drove him elsewhere and mean- 
while constrained his art. Within the space of 
ten months he produced three cantatas, the 
severe character of whose libretti exposes the 
influences that hampered him. The Arnstadt 
cantata already noticed, archaic in form, re- 
veals in its libretto the inveterate subjectivity 
of his religion. The first of the three Miihl- 
haiisen cantatas, ‘ Aus der Tiefe rufe ich, Herr, 
■u dir’ (No. 1.31), is a setting of Psalm exxx. 
The second, ‘ Gott ist mein Kftnig * (No. 71), 
performed at the inauguration of the Council 
on Feb. 4, 1708, consists of Old Testament pass- 
ages, a hymn -stanza, and but three original 
verses.^ The third, ‘ Der Herr denket an uns ’ 
fNo. 196), composed for the marriage of Frau 
Bach’s aunt to Pastor Stauher on June 5, 1708, 
is set to four verses of Psalm cxv. On the 
score of No. 131 Bach notes that it was com- 

‘ R««‘h li«il the of iu>«‘lu)r the piuU In print mt tbo 
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posed at the request of Georg Christian Edmar, 
an aggressive foe of Pietism, whose authorship 
of the other two can be inferred. His austere 
orthodoxy is probably to be detectexl also in the 
libretto of ‘ Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit * 
(No. 106), composed, j)erhaps, for the funeral of 
Bach’s Erfurt uncle, Tobias Ltimmerhirt, in 
Sept. 1707, rather than the Weimar (1711) 
occasion Spitta (i. 456) suggests. On June 25, 
1708, Bach informed the authorities of his 
acceptance of an employment which promised 
more sufficient subsistence than his present 
stipend afforded, on which, ‘ .simple as is my 
hoij.sehold, 1 can scarcely live.’ More compel- 
ling w as the prospect of pursuing at W eimar hi.s 
views regarding church music without being 
impeded by the ‘ Verdrieslichkoit ’ — his own 
word — which hampered him at Miihlhausen. 
As at Arnstadt, he was succeeded by a cousin 
(No. 18 svpru), and left a city to which his son 
Johann Gottfried Bcnihard (No. 35 infra) 
returned after an interval in which his father’s 
name had become famous. 

W'kimar, 1708-17. — Bach went to W^eimar 
as Hof -Organist and Kammer-Musikus to the 
reigning Duke Wilhelm Krnst (d. 1728). The 
C’ourt orchestra was small and efficient, but 
until Bach’s ai)pointinent as Konzertrneister its 
direction was in other hands, while the position 
of Ka})ellmeister, w hich he coveted, was not 
offered him in 171() w’hen it was vacant. His 
mo.st responsible duty at the outset was as 
organist of the Sch loss- Kirche, whoso instru- 
ment, inconveniently placed * and small, pos- 
sessed a 32-fect pedal, whose absence I5acli had 
regretted at xMuhlhausen. On it wore heard 
for the first time most of the masterpieces 
whose j)roduction makes the W’einuir years an 
epoch in the history of organ music : the 
Pa.ssacaglia and Fugue in C minor ; the Vivaldi 
Toncertos ; most of the mature Preludes and 
Fugues ; the Toccatas : the Orgelhurhlein * ; 
and others. In this period, too, Bach became 
famous a.s a player in Saxony and beyond. As 
early as 1716, Johann Mattheson (1681-1764) 
writes in high praise of the ‘ heruhniter 
Organist ’ of WVimar. Three years earlier, 
in 1713, Bach was invited to succeed Handers 
master, Friedrich WJlhelm Zachau (1663- 
1712), in the Liebfrauen -Kirche at Halle, after 
performing his ‘ Probe ’ upon the now but un 
finished organ. He refused the invitation in a 
letter (Mar. 19, 1714) w^hich fails to make clear 
his original entertainment of it ; he had in fact 
been promoted to the Weimar Konzertmeister- 
ship a fortnight earlier (Mar. 2). In 1716 he 
again inspected and performed on the instru- 
ment, when the feeling roused by his action 
three years earlier had entirely abated (M. 
Seiffort, J, S. Ba^h 171(1 in IJalh, in Sammelbd, 
I.M.O, vi., 1905). In 1714 he vtsited Cassel, 

■’ A the rhapel ix in Torry‘« Bnrh : a Hiotrrnphff. 
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his vh-tuosity so astonishing the future 
Frederick I. of Sweden that he presented the 
player with a diamond ring from his finger : an 
admirer declared that Bach’s feet ‘ fiew over 
the pedal- board as if they had wings ’ (C. 
Scherer, Bachs Aujenthalt in Kassel, in Monais- 
hefte f. Musik, xxv., 1895). Early in 1716 Bach 
accompanied his master on a visit to Duke 
Christian of Saxe-Weissenfels, and performed 
(Feb. 23), as ‘ Tafelsrausik,’ a secular cantata 
on Salomo Franck’s libretto, Was mir behaqi, a 
melodious work for which Bach found subse- 
quent uses. 

In the last months of his service at Weimar 
Bach was prominent in an event which gave 
him a national reputation. In the autumn of 
1717, Jean J^ouis Marchand (1669-1732), 
organist to Louis XV., visited Dresden. Forkel 
supposes that Bach was si)ecially summoned 
from Weimar to challenge the Frenchman. 
More probably he was already in Dresden to 
hear Marchand, whose compositions he admired 
(Pirro, J. 8. Bach, p. 51). The idea of a con- 
test between the two perhaps suggested itself to 
Jean Baptiste Volumier (1677-1728), probably 
a Spaniard by birth, Konzertmeister to the 
Dresden court. Bach agreed and undertook to 
play at sight whatever Marchand put before 
him, provided the Frenchman submitted him- 
self to a similar test (details as to the conditions 
vary). Marchand agreed and the contest was 
appointed to take place in the house of Count 
Flemming, who had witnessed Handel’s trium- 
phant descent upon the 8axon court some years 
before. Bach arrived at the hour appointed. 
Marchand, anticipating defeat, already had left 
the town. 

Bach was promoted to be Konzertmeister 
at Weimar on Ma,r. 2, 1714, under an obliga- 
tion to compose ‘ monatlich neue Stiicke ’ for 
the court chapel (Bojanowski, p. 25). Thence- 
forward he produced a steady stream of can- 
tatas in coUaboration with Salomo Franck, 
like Bach himself in the duke’s service, and 
Erdmann Neumeister (1671-1756), who oppor- 
tunely evolved a type of libretto poetic, sincere, 
delicate, reflective, and singularly in harmony 
with Bach’s notions of what cantata texts 
should be. Towards the close of 1 7 1 6 the series 
abruptly ceased. The ducal Kapellmeister, 
Johann Samuel Drese, died on Dec. 1, 1716. 
Whether Bach resented the duke’s neglect to 
offer him the post, or his friendly relations with 
Duke Ernst August (d. 1748), the reigning 
duke’s nephew and heir, involved him in their 
inharmonious relations, or whether he was 
merely tired of a master whose actions pro- 
claim him a martinet, Bach seized an opportune 
chance to betake himself elsewhere. 

Early in 1716 Duke Ernst August married 
the sister of the reigning Prince I.ieopold of 
Anhalt-Cothen. The latter, according to the 
Nekrolog, ‘ein grosser Kenner und Liebhaber 


j der Musik,’ was introduced by his sister’s 
I marriage to the talented Konzertmeister of the 
I Weimar court. A protocol of the expenses o! 
i the (’othen Kapollo shows that Bach drew a 
sti[)end iia Kapellmeister there from Aug. 1, 
1717, though the princely document j>crmitting 
! hi.s resignation six years later names Aug. 5, 

! 1717, 08 the date of his appointment os Kapefl- 
I meister and ‘ Direktor unserer Kammer-Musik ' 
(B. 1905, j)p. 24, 30). Since the COthen 

court was ‘ reformed,’ its service offered Bach 
j no opportunity tor the composition of chundi 
j music. The chapel organ, tiiougli new, was not 
one to attract a player of his eminence. His 
family of four children, the eldest whom was 
in her ninth year and the youngest an infant 
of two, had not reached an ago when the 
I question of their education can be supposed to 
j have influenced their father’s decision. Hence, 
it must l>e supposed that Bach, who at no 
: period accepted without protest treatment 
which he deemed derogatory to himself or his 
j art, either wns dissatisfied with his cinmm- 
I stances at Weimar or flattered by the friendli- 
; ness of Leopold, whoso relations with his 
! musicians contrasted with Duke Wilhelm 
I August’s feudal aloofness. The latter refused 
i to release Bach from his engagement, and on 
I Nov. 6, 1717, placed him under arrest for 
I demanding his release in a manner which dis- 
pleased his master. He remained in con- 
finement till Dec. 2, 1717, when he received 
permission to betake himself elsewhere. By 
j Dec. 10 he entered upon his duties at (’othen. 

! COthkn, 1717-23. — As Weimar is distiii- 
' guished by the composition of his organ 
works, and Leipzig by that of the Oratorios, 
Passions, Masses and Cantatas, the Cbthcn 
period is pre-eminently marked by the pro- 
duction of Bach’s chamber music. His solo 
! responsibility was to conduct the Court 
I Kapelle, in which, anticipating Frederick the 
j Great, the Prince himself played. The Con- 
I certos dedicated on Mar. 24, 1721, to Duke 
' Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg, the Suites 
(Ouvertures) for orchestra, Violin concertos, 
Sonatas (Suites) for violin {B. J,‘B., 1920, 
p. 30 f.), violoncello, flute, viola da*^gamba, 
Prince I.oopold’8 instrument {ibid., 1911, p. 
75 f.), were products of the Cftthen period. 
Secular instrumental music was beginning to 
take a position of its own ; the fact may have 
attracted Bach to experiment in an idiom 
hitherto outside his practical experience. His 
normal orchestra consisted of strings, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums. More 
rarely he employed the oboe d’ amore and da 
caccia and also como da caccia. Like Handel, 
he was hindered by the conventions of his 
perioil from getting from his instruments their 
fullest contribution to orchestral effect. Where 
I the modern composer colours his score by 
' subtle combinations of orchestral tone. Bach 
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drew in line, impoaing as their chief function 
on his instruments the duty to expose or 
reinforce the polyphonic structure of the 
movement in which they were engagerL 
Hence he made little contribution to the 
problems of modem orchestration (cf. Parry, 
Style in Musical Art, p. 7(5 f. ; C. Forsyth, 
Orchestral ion^ ixissim), (.)n the other hand, 
his sensitiveness to orchestral t<me is exhibitrni 
by his invention of now or modibcation of 
existing instrumental types, and by the 
extraordinary diversity of orchestral com- 
binations in his scores. (»Soe Lautkn Clavi- 
CYMiUL and Viola Pomposo.) (JtJierwise, 
the effcKit of his (lithc'u expcuienco upon his 
artistic dovolopment cannot be overe8timaU‘d : 
it provided him with an (;quii»mcnt without 
which his distinctive work at J^ipzig must 
have been impoverished and incomplete. The 
Clavier music of theCdthon period includes the 
Ciiromatie Fantasia^ and Fugue, the Knglish 
and French Suites, and (primarily for his 
elder children’s education) tiie W’ohltemperirte 
Clavier (lirst jiart). Little Preludes, Inventions 
and Symphonies. Johanm^s Sehroycr (B. J.-B.^ 
1906, [). 134) gives ground fur doubting 

whether the two note-books for Anna Magdalena 
Bach actually were written for her. 

Excepting one tragic occurrence, Baeh’s 
years at Cdthen, if not the happiest, were the 
most placid in his career, IJis relations with 
liis master were intimate. He ac<‘oru[)anied 
the Prince in May -Juno 1718 and May -July 
1720 to Carlsbad, where, with others of the 
court orchestra, ho entertained visitors of 
fashion. On Nov. 17, 1718, the Prince stood 
godfather to the short-lived youngest child 
of Bach’s first marriage. Bach reciprocated 
with music in honour of his patron. For his 
birthday in 1718, probably, lie offered the ‘Serc- 
nada,’ ‘ Durchlauoht’ster lie! 0 [>ol<l,* of whose 
libretto also he may be siipposcxl the author. 
A few years later (?1722) ho offered tribute on 
a similar occasion in the cantata ‘ Mit (inaden 
bekrdne.’ The text of a lost ‘ Gratulations- 
Kantate ’ for the New Year 1723 is in the 
Bach Museum at Eisenach (Kalck, H’. F, Bfuh, 
1919, p. 4). On Nov. 30, 172(5, after ho had 
left Cdthen, Bach returned to celebrate the 
birthday of the Princess with the cantata 
‘ Steigt freudig in der Imft,’ for which Picaiuier 
wrote the words. All these works were re- 
fashioned for other purposes at Leipzig. A 
wedding cantata, * Weichet nur betriibte 
Schatten,* also seems to belong to an occasion 
unrecorded in the Clothen period. To the 
Prince’s infant son Bach presentcKl the auto- 
graph of the first (B flat) Partita in the lirst 
part of the Clavier iibung, the first of his works 
published (1726) since the Miihlhausen Cantata. 
Two years later the death of Prince Iveopoid 

' Forkvl'i* fr<»m W. F. lUoli, nppivprlaiely 
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summoned him to perform a last duty to hie 
patron. The Prince died on Nov. 19, 1728, 
and on Manih 24, 1729, Bach performed at 
fJdthon a work which Forkol, who had seen 
the score, described as ‘ a funeral cantata 
containing remarkably fine double choruses.* 
It wiis assumed to be one of the many works 
of Bach lo.st or destroyed until, in 1873, 
Wilhelm Bust (B.-C. xx. (2), pref.) was able 
to show, from a study of Picander’s libretto, 
that Bach ailapied to it nine movements * 
from the ‘ Maltha uspassion ’ whic^h he was 
then writing, prefac ing them with the opening 
chorus of the. ‘ Trauer-Odo ’ (1727). 

Meanwhile Bach eontinued to display his 
powers, or give exiieit advice, as an organist. 
I’en days after his release from confinement 
at Weimar he examined and re|>orted on the 
newly completed organ in the Pauliner-Kirche 
at lrf)!pzig— his receipt for 20 thalers is dated 
Dec. 18, 1717 (B. F. Ricliter’s article on Bach 
and the University in Gexelischaft /. M'lUiik- 
forschnn/jy 1901). Jn 1719 he sought out 
Handel at Halle, but found him already 
returned to England. The two men never 
met. In 1729, when Handel was again in 
Halle, Bach was too unwell to travel, but sent 
an invitation to Leipzig by the hand of hie 
eldest son, which Handel AVius unable to accept. 
Handel’s last visit, in 176f), coincide<^i with 
Bach’s fatal illness. Returning to Cothen 
with the Prinec from (Wlsbad in July 1720, 
Bach found his wife dead and buried (July 7) 
during his al>sence. A desire to sever him- 
self from Cothen and its as.sociations is sug- 
gested by his visit to Hamburg in the autumn 
of 1720. To Reinken, who was still active there, 
Bach gave an improvisation upon the melody 
‘ An WasKorfliissen Babylon * in the I5dhm- 
Biixtehude manner, which elicited a high 
compliment : ‘ 1 thought this art wa.s dead ; 
but I see that it surviv'es in you,’ Reinken 
addressed the younger master. Coincidently 
the post of organist in the Jacobi-Kirche at 
Hamburg fell vacant.* Erdmann Neumeister, 
its ‘ Haupt-Prediger,’ was eager to secure 
Bach, himself not unwilling. The post, how- 
ever, was given to a musician whose coincident 
contribution to the church’s treasury exposes 
the considerations w^hich obtained him the 
appointment. Neumeister remarked caustic- 
ally, that had one of the Seraphim dej^cended 
to compete he must have been rejected unless 
a heA-vy purse commendecl his candidature. 

Grounded upon domestic reasons, Bach’s 
inclination to leave Oothen was .spurred by his 
patron’s marriage (Dec. 11, 1721) to a youthful 
princess of Anhalt- Bern burg, ‘ eine amv.ta,* in 

•*' They were n.se.l in Uiiti onJef : No*. 10, 47, 68. Wi. 2!>. ‘Jfi. 75. 10, 
*78. The o^ieHinjc chonii of the ‘'rrs«er-0»le’ pre^-'edfd No. 10. 
ami a auettiug of Pnalm IxvUi. ‘AJ Ki'j.>*rRt4!d No». 10 a^iwl 47. The 
niuiiWra refer to 0\e Novello eOlthwi. 
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Bach'a opinion, who diverted her husband I 
from music to other pursuits. Personal I 
reasons also directed him. A week before his ! 
patron’s weddinjj; he married (Deo. 3, 1721) I 
Anna Magdalena Wilokeu (Wiileke, VVoIckncr), 1 
younge.st daughter of Johann Caspar Wiicken, 
Hof- und Feld - Troinpeter and Kammer- 
Musikus successively at Zeitz, Weissenfels and 
Zerbst (B, J.-B., 1907, p. 178), a young wife 
of twenty to control a family of children the 
eldest of whom was twelve, and whose educa- 
tion was now a matter of concern. In Cal- 
vinist Co then the best educational facilities 
were provided in the Calvinist or ‘ reformed * 
school. Bach would not permit his children 
to attend it, i)referring the newly eatabUshed 
Lutheran seminary {B. J.-B., 1905, p. 28). 
Therefore, though it was ‘ not entirely agree- 
able to become a mere Cantor after being a 
Kaj)ellmei8ter,’ as Bach wrote to Georg 
Plrdmann, a prospect of employment at 
I.(eipzig in 1722 was not unwelcome. 

Johann Kulinau, cantor of the T-«eipzig 
Thomasschule, died on June 5, 1722. For the 
post six candidates forthwith apj)eared, the 
moat distinguished of whom, Georg Philipp 
Telemann (1681-1707), already well known 
in Leipzig, was unanimously elected by the 
Council on Aug. 11, 1722. Ho declined the 
appointment, however, and so brought Bach 
into the field. On Dec. 21 his name was formally 
before the Council, who gave the appointment 
to Christoph Graupner (1683-1760), a former 
pupil of Kuhnau’s in the Thomasschule and 
now Kapellmeister at Darmstadt, who vainly 
(Jan. 20, 1723) requested the Landgraf to 
release him. Still hoping to secure him, the 
Leipzig Council proceeded with its task of 
selection. Other candidates having been 
heard, on Quinquagesima Sunday (Feb. 7, 
1723) Bach presented himself, fulfilled his 
‘ Probe,* and performed the cantata ‘ Jesus 
nahm zu sich die Zwolfe ’ (No. 22). Graup- 
ner’s definite withdrawal was announced on 
Apr. 9, a member of the Council remarking 
that, as the l)est musicians (i.e. Telemann 
and Graupner) were not available, ‘ miisse 
man mittlere nehmen ’ ! On Apr. 22, 1723, 
to a full session of the Council Bach de- 
clared his willingness to instruct the scholars 
‘ in den colloquiis Corderi und in der Gram- 
ma tic * With permission to employ a deputy 
in the task, and an official caution that his 
music must be ‘ nicht theatralisch,’ he was 
elected (B. J.-B., 1906, p. 48 f. ; cf. ibid., 
1913, p. 145 {,). On May 5, 1723, Bach signed 
the bond, originally prepared for Telemann, 
pledging him to lead an ‘ eingezogenen ’ life, 
teach the scholars ‘ treulich,’ show the Council 
* alien schuldigen Respect und Gehorsam,’ 
provide music neither too diffuse nor ‘ opem- 
hafftig,* and not leave the town without the 
burgomaster’s permission (Spitta, App. iii. 301). 

VOL. I 


I A week later (May 13), having subscribed 
i to the corpus of Lutheran doctrine, his 
! appointment was confirmed by the Leipzig 
! Consistory, and on Tuesday, Juno 1,* he 
was formally inducted in the school. Two 
days befoiv (May 30), the First Sunday after 
Trinity, he had begun hi/? tUities by conducting 
in the Nicholai - Kirohe his cantata * Die 
Elendeii scJlen essen * (No. 75). Like his 
other cantatas for this Sunday it is in two 
parts, an innovation in Leipzig use involving 
the iiitorpositioii of the sermon between them. 

Leipzig, 1723-50. — The Thomasschule to 
which Bach was attached for the rest of his life 
was an Augustinian foundation dating from 
Mar. 20, 1212 (11. Sachse, Aliere Qeschichie der 
Thomasschule zu Leipzig, lf)12), whose control 
had been assumed by the Municipal (\)unoll on 
May 1, 1543, its scholars tlienceffuth supplying 
the music in the town’s churches, binder the 
‘ Schul-Ordnung * of 1634, effective at the time 
of Bach’s appointment, the staff consisted of 
the rector, con rector, cantor and tertius, 
who formed the superiores, and four junior 
masters for the lower classes of non -foundation 
pupils. The cantor, like the rector, was lodged 
in the schoolhouso and w^as concerned ex- 
clusively with the four classes of foundation 
scholars, who numbered fifty-five, to whom he 
gave collective instruction in singing every 
week-day morning except Thursday, when 
he accompanied the school to church. The 
school supplied the choirs of the city churches. 
In the Thomas-Kirche and Nicholai-Kirche 
elaborate concerted music was performed W’ith 
orchestral accompaniment. Both churches had 
their own organist, the cantor directing the 
clioir and orchestra in St. Thomas’s In the organ 
gallery on the west wall of the church. On 
ordinary Sundays a cantata was performed in 
the two churches alternately. On the principal 
festivals cantatas were sung in both churches, 
and in Holy Week the l^assion was performed 
in them alternately. In the Neue - Kirche 
hymns and motets from Erhard Bodenschatz’s 
(1676-1636) collection were sung under the 
direction oif a prefect. In the Peters-Kirche 
the music consisted only of hymns. ^ 

Bach’s duties brought him into touch with 
three authorities — the University, the Rector, 
and the Town Council, with all of whom his 
relations at first were uncordial. From his 
predecessor Kuhnau he inherited a controversy 
with the University relating to the cantor's 
duties in the Pauliner-Kirche, the University 
Church. Until 1710 service was held in it only 
on the three great Festivals, the Reformation 
Festival, and in special circumstances, the 
cantor, since the oantorate of Seth Oalvisius 
(1594-1616), directing the music on these 
occasions. In 1710 the University instituted 
a regular Sunday service in the church and 

1 Not afftz SI, a» SpltU tod oilw irritm prtftr. 
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provoked a controversy. Kuhnau, cantor since 
1701, claimed its direction ex officio. Unwilling 
to establish a precedent which would tie it in 
perpetuity to the ‘ Stadtkantor,’ in whose ap- 
pointment it had no voice, the University 
demurred, but accepted Kuhnau's undertaking 
to fulfil the new duty without an augmentation 
of his emolument (12 thalers). Telemann, on 
his appointment as ^ Stadtkantor,’ applied for 
and received the University office (Aug. 18, 
1722), with the intimation that it was his 
because he had asked for it and not as having 
a right to it. Upon his withdrawal, and three 
weeks before Bach’s appointment, Johann 
Gottlieb Gdrner (1697-1778), organist of the 
Nicholai-Kirche, petitioned for and received 
(Apr. 3, 1723) the post, and was charged not 
only to direct the ‘ neu Gottesdienst ’ in- 
stituted in 1710, but the * alt Gottesdienst’ 
as well. Upon his election as * Stadtkantor,* 
Bach made his protest, claimed at least his 
emolument for the ‘ old service,* and was 
refused it (Sept. 28. 172.1) on the ground that 
the appointment was not vacant and that he 
had no jus prohibendi. Bach persisted : for 
association with the University was essential to 
his new activities. In dissociating the ‘ old 
service * from the oantorship the University 
was clearly in the wrong, and in the face of 
Bach’s persistence, yielded (May 13, 1723), but 
offered only half the traditional emolument. 
After vain negotiations Bach appealed direct 
(8ept. 14, 1725) to the King- Elector ; the Uni- 
versity sent up a counter-statement (Dec. 31, 
1725) : and, on Jan. 21, 1726, the sovereign 
delivered a Solomonic judg?nent: since the 
* old service ’ was supported by ancient endow- 
ments, it must remain attached to the cantor- 
ship of the Thomasschule ; with regard to the 
‘ new service ’ the University was competent to 
make its own regulations. 

Irritation and discord were not removed by 
the judgment. Bach provided the music for 
the University celebrations honouring Dr. 
August F. Muller (Aug. 3, 1726) and Dr. 
Gottlieb Korte (Deo. 11, 1726). (See Secular 
Cantatas, Nos. 1, 2 infra.) But Gdrner had 
his partisans, and the death of the Electress 
Christiane Eberhardine on Sept. 6, 1727, brought 
the two factions into collision. A fortnight 
later (Sept 23), Hans Carl von Kirchbach 
begged of the University permission to deliver 
an oration on the event in the Pauliner-Kirche. 
Anticipating a royal command to mark the 
occasion officially, the University hesitated. 
Kirchbach appealed direct to Dresden, whence 
came an order to proceed with the solemnity. 
Thereupon Kirchbach commissioned Professor 
J, Chr. Gottsched to write a ‘ Trauer-Ode * and 
Bach to compose the music. G6rner now 
intervened : as * Direktor Chori Musici Aca- 
demic! ’ he insisted on his prerogative to write 
the music for the ceremony, demanding pro- 


tection against invasions of his rights in future. 
The University supported him. Notwithstand- 
ing Kirchbach’s assurance that Bach was at 
work upon the score and had been paid for it, 
its performance was ordered (Oct. 9) to be 
handed over to Gbmer and his University choir. 
Kirchbach threatened to abandon the celebra- 
tion altogether if difficulties were put in his 
w'ay, and as his munificence was relieving the 
University of the costs of a public obligation, 
its authorities proposed a compromise : Gomer 
accepted a solatium of 12 thalers and surren- 
dered his rights for the occasion, provided that 
Bach signed a document declaring his present 
intervention to be by favour only, and that 
in future he would contract with no one to pro- 
vide music for similar celebrations without the 
University’s express permission. The clerk was 
sent forthwith to obtain Bach’s signature, 
spent an hour in vain effort to procure it, and 
handed the document unsigned to Kirchbach 
on Oct. 13 (Qesellschafi /. Musikforschung, 1901, 
p. 101 f.). The performance of the ‘ Trauer- 
Ode ’ took place four days later (Oct. 17). For 
lack of occasion Bach never again conducted 
a composition in the University Church, 
with the exception of the motet ‘ Der Geist 
hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf * performed at 
the funeral of Johann Heinrich Ernesti (d. Oct, 
16, 1729), who was both rector of the Thomas- 
schule and Professor of Poetry. The University 
solemnities for which Bach in future supplied 
the music were held elsewhere, and though they 
originated with the students and not their im- 
pecunious seniors, their character and theii 
frequency prove that Bach was regarded as the 
natural provider of cantatas on ceremonial 
occasions. 

When Bach came to Leipzig in 1723 there 
existed tw'o musical societies (Collegium 
Musicum), of one of which, founded by Tele- 
mann in 1794, he became conductor in 1729. 
It met once a w^eek, in the summer in Gottfried 
Zimmermann’s garden in the Windmuhlstrasse, 
in winter in his coffee-house in the Cather- 
strasse. Its hours were four to six in summer, 
eight to ten in winter. For the most part the 
members were University students, who pro- 
vided an intelligent audience before whom dis- 
tinguished musicians were willing to perform, 
and produced the ceremonial cantatas with 
which Bach’s unflagging and not disinterested 
loyalty acclaimed the reigning house (cf. 
Secular Cantatas infra). The programmes of 
‘ Tdnet ihr Pauken ’ (E)ec. 8, 1733) and ‘ Blast 
L&rmen, ihr Feinde’ (Jan. 17, 1734) announce 
their performance * in unterthanigster Ehr- 
furcht in dem Collegio Musico durch J. S. B.* 
{B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 85. 87). For the Abend- 
musik on Oct. 5, 1734, when ‘ Preise dem 
Glucke, gesegneter Sachsen’ was performed, 
the students and others subscribed 299 thalers 
22 groschen, most of which was expended on 
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white wax torches, though 50 thalers, ten of 
which went to the Stadtpfeifern, found their 
way into Bach’s purse for the music. In 
honour of the newly wedded Princess Amalia, 
on Apr. 28, 1738, the University directed the 
proceedings, since an oration formed part of 
the solemnity. Several professors preferred an 
ode set to music by Gdmer. But a majority 
concluded to revive the collaboration of Bach 
and Gottsched, The latter’s text, * Willkom- 
men ! ihr herrschenden Gotter der Erden,’ sur- 
vives ; Bach’s music is lost. Bach received 68, 
Gottsched 12, and the Stadtpfeifern 8 thalers 
(OeseUschaft /. Musikf, ut supra). No other in- 
stance of Bach’s employment by the University 
is recorded, and probably none occurred. He 
was succeeded by Carl Gotthelf Gerlach in the 
conductorship of the Collegium Musicum 
{B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 89. 96).i On May 2, 1741, 
an ‘ Abendmusik ’ for the King-Elector was 
composed by Corner to Gottsched’s text. Two 
years later (1743), a new organisation, founded 
and supported by wealthy members of the 
commercial community, came into existence, 
whose institution marked a development in the 
musical life of Leipzig with which Bach was 
not associated. Out of it the Gewandhaus or 
‘ Grosses Konzert ’ came into existence thirty- 
eight years later (1781). 

With the Municipal Council Bach involved 
himself in controversy in 1729, over their 
patronage of the scholarships in the Thomas- 
schule which provided him with singers. A 
report by him in 1730 gives their number as 
fifty-five. He described seventeen of them as 
* brauchbaren * on whom he relied for the per- 
formance of concerted music : only five or six 
of this competent body — which included the 
Krebs brothers-^were under seventeen years of 
age (B, J,-B., 1907, p. 61).* In a second cate- 
gory were the ‘ Motetten Singer,’ scholars not 
yet competent to perform concerted music. 
They numbered twenty, equally divided be- 
tween those above and below seventeen. Six 
of them formed the core of the Neue-Kirche 
(to-day the Matthai-Kirohe : cf. Die Muaik, 
1912, vol. 42, p. 153) choir; the remainder served 
that one of the two principal churches in which 
on alternate Sundays concerted music was not 
{>erformed. The third body numbered seven- 
teen, and was made up of those, Bach reported, 
‘ die sind gar keine Musici.’ Eight of them 
served the Peters-Kirche, where only simple 
hymns were sung ; the rest were distributed 
between the Motet choir and the Neue-Kirche : 
those above and below seventeen were nine 
and eight respectively. Thus Bach had about 
24 sopranos and altos and 30 tenors and basses. 

1 The date of the tenni nation of Bach'e connection with the 
Colleflum Muelctim le not aacertainedL A letUr of Johann Xliae 
Baeh’i (Sept. 38, 17301 clearlf inapllea that Bach then was still 
oonneeted with It (Me MuHk, 1913-lS). 

s far the greater number of scholars in Bach’s time entered 
the nioniassch^e at the age of fourteen and npwatds : 43 entecod 
at aixtaeu, Ifi at seTenteen. 9 at elghtatn, 3 at nlnetaen and tweatj, 
1 at tweatj-ont (A J.-A, 1907, p. 


A ‘ Chorordnung ’ for 1744-45 gives the follow* 
ing distribution of parts in the four choirs : 
Choir 1. S. 6. A. 2, T. 3, B. 7 = 17. Choir II. 

S. 4, A. 4, T. 5, B, 4 = 17, Choir 111. S. 3, A, 4, 

T. 4. B. 2 = 13. Choir IV. S. 1, A. 1, T. 4, B. 1 = 
7 (B. J.‘B.f 1997, p. 77). Help was rarely 
provided ; but in 1745-47 Bach’s future son- 
in-law Altnikol was paid ’ fur assistence * as 
a bass. Evidently the resources at Bach’s 
disposal were w’eak and inexperienced. His 
memorandum to the Council (1730) very 
reasonably invited that body to reflect that 
the ‘ status musices ’ had changed ; that * die 
ehemalige Arth von Music ’ was no longer toler- 
able ; that it was therefore unreasonable to ex- 
pect his young singers to function either with 
justice to the music they were now called upon 
to perform, or, he added, to the satisfaction of 
the composer of it. 

Unfortunately for Bach the period was one 
of transition in the schools, where music no 
longer held its place unchallenged among the 
humanities. A new type of scholar demanded 
admission to the Thomasschule, as elsewhere, 
to which the musical obligations of school 
life were as irksome as its ability to perform 
them was inconsiderable. On the other hand, 
the cantor was concerned to insist that 
the foundationers possessed the qualifications 
necessary to fulfil the purposes for which the 
school traditionally existed. These opposing 
interests clashed in 1729, when the Council 
was called upon to appoint ten scholars. 
Twenty -three candidates appeared, on whom 
Bach presented a report, recommending 9 
sopranos, 2 altos, 1 tenor, and dismissing 11 
as of no musical value. The Council selected 
five candidates on Bach’s list (4 sopranos and 
1 alto), 4 whom he had rejected, and one whom 
he had not even examined, a candidate whose 
social position — his father was Hof-Sekretar 
— suggests that private influence guided the 
decision. Bach did not conceal his dissatisfac- 
tion, and as the Council retaliated with charges 
of perfunctory performance of his duties, re- 
solved to expose the conditions under which 
he worked. On Aug. 23, 1730, he addressed 
a memorandum to the Council, p<'«nting out 
that if unskilled youths were admitted it 
was impossible, out of the school’s restricted 
membership, to form the four choirs required. 
The instrumental material at his disposal was 
equally unsatisfactory The town maintained 
four Stadtpfeifern, three Kunstgeigern (string 
players) and one Geselle (oBeistant). At the 
moment one of these posts was vacant; the 
rest provided him with a first and second 
trumpet, two violins, a first and second oboe 
and a bassoonist. He needed, however, an 
orchestra of twenty (strings, flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, trumpets, drums), and for string 
players was dependent on the Collegium 
Musicum and school scholars, whose presence 
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in the orohestra, however, withdrew them from 
the choir. Baoh corapJained that the Council 
hod ceased to provide him with the means to 
secure competent instrumental asststance, and, 
by withholding former beneficia, put it out of 
his power to set things on a better footing. 
The Choral cantatas of his latest period, after 
the termination of his connection with the Col- 
legium Musicum, with their simple, orchestra 
of strings, oboes and cornetto, show how 
seriously he was handicapped by the imperfect 
Instrumental ro.sourcc8 at liis disposal. 

The immediate outoorne of Bach’s contro- 
versy with the Council was his resolution to 
solicit a court title to compel the deference 
of his civic masters. Ho retained hia Cot hen 
appointment till 1728, and in 1728 or 1729 
was appointed Kapellmeister ‘von Haus aus* 
at the court of VVciaserifcla, for whose Duke 
Christian ho composed ‘ Was mir bohagt ’ in 
1716. But these distinctions carried little 
weight in I^ipzig, where, Bach judged, an 
appointment to the Dresden court would 
shield him from the annoyances to which he 
was subjected. This is clear from the letter 
he addressed on July 27, 1733, to Augustus 
III., the new King-Kloctor of Poland-Saxony, 
requesting his ‘ powerful protection ’ and 
declaring himself the victim of ‘ undeserved 
affronts which are likely to continue ’ unless 
his sovereign graciously appointed him to his 
Kapolle. The parts of the B Minor Kyric and 
Gloria accompanied the petition, and in the 
following months Bach indefatigably serenaded 
the royal house with secular examples of his 
art. In Sept. 1736 he renewed his application, 
and a month later (Nov. 19) was rewarded 
with the title ‘ Kdniglicher Kof-Componi.st.’ 

The award of the coveted title found Bach 
involved in a fresh controversy. Johann 
Henrich Ernesti had been rector of the 
Thomasschulo since 1684, a year before Bach’s 
birth. An old man, and at no time well fitted 
for the duty, he had permitted the school to 
decline in numbers and efficiency, resented 
proposals for reform, and, like the rest of the 
higher staff, was financially interested in the 
continuance of some of the admitted evils, 
Ernestl’s death (1729) brought in his place 
(1730) Johann Matthias Gosnor, lately con- 
rector of the Weimar Academy, where Bach 
hod known him. Gesner restored school 
discipline, his relations with the cantor were 
cordial, and his interest in music was as 
evident os his admiration of Bach, in whom 
were combined, he declared in after years, 
* mnitos Orpheos et viginti Arionos ! ’ Had he 
remained, Baoh would have been spared many 
annoyances, and the school an unedifying 
example of strife in high places. In 1734 he 
gave place to Johann August Ernesti, a young 
man of twenty-seven, conrector of the school 
since 1732. 


The new rector proved as antipathetic to 
the musical curriculum of the school as 
his predecessor was the reverse. With an 
obstinacy that matched Bach’s, he proposed 
to make it indisputable that he was master 
of the institution, that music was of sub- 
ordinate importance in it, and that if his 
authority and that of the cantor clashed, his 
own must prevail. The inevitable collision 
occurred in 1736 over the cantor’s claim to 
control the Chor-I^&fccten, among whom the 
head prefect, as the cantor’s deputy, stood in a 
particularly intimate relation towards him. 
In the summer of 1736 this office W'as held by 
Gottfried Theodor Krause, of Herzberg, who 
had been eight years in the school and was on 
the eve of leaving it for the University. A 
strict disciplinarian, it was reported to the 
rector that he had threatened to flog younger 
scholars whose conduct at a W'edding called 
for r(‘buko. Krause was nearly twenty- two 
years old (B. 1907, p. 69), his previous 

conduct blameless ; yet Ernesti proposed to 
flog him publicly, an indignity which Krause 
evaded by leaving the school. Upon his own 
authority Ernesti promoted to the vacant 
profectship another Krause (Johann Gottlieb). 
Bach already hod f)})jcctcd to his character, 
while admitting his abilities to be adequate 
for the position of junior prefect. He con- 
curred, however, in his promotion. A few 
weeks later, finding Krause incompetent in 
his more responsible post, Bach put in his 
place Samuel Kittlcr, a youth of twenty-one. 
Krause coTn])Iained to the rector and Ernesti 
referred him to Bach, who injudicif)usly ad- 
mitted that ho had degraded him in order to 
a.sscrt his authority against the rector’s. 
Naturally Krause reported the admission to 
Ernesti, to whom Bach angrily repeated it, 
Ernesti accordingly reinstated Krause, whom 
Bach turned out of the organ gallery on the 
Sunday morning following, and at vespers in 
the afternoon ejected him again. On the 
following Sunday (Aug. 19, 1736) those un- 
odifying altercations were rej)eated, and 
Bach appealed to the Council to support his 
authority. That body, how^ever, w’as not 
eager to involve itself in a dispute in which 
the rival authority of the ecclesiastical Con- 
sistory already had been invoked. Not until 
Apr. 1737 did the Council deliver a judgment 
which left things much as they were before. 
On Oct. 18, 1737, Baoh appealed directly to 
his sovereign, whose visit to Leipzig on Apr. 
28, 1738, afforded him opportunity to express 
his loyalty in the cantata ‘ Willkommen ! ihr 
herrschenden Goiter der Erden.’ Augustus’s 
intervention seemingly concluded in Bach’s 
favour a squabble whose larger interest is its 
illustration of the new influences at work to de- 
preciate music among the school humanities, a 
prejudice illustrated by Ernesti’s contemptuous 
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reference to any of his scholars who played 
an instrument as a ‘ Bierfiedler.’ An echo of 
the controversy was heard in 1749, when 
‘ Phobus und Pan ’ was revived and Bach re- 
modelled the last recitative in order to impale 
Emesti and a similarly prejudiced pedagogue, 
Johann Gottlieb Biedermann, of Freiberg, who 
had expressed himself contemptuously upon 
music’s value in the ourriculum. 

These aggravations were forgotten as Bach’s 
increasing reputation abroad reacted upon his 
relations with his fellow-citizens. As early 
as Aug. 1730 the Leipzig Council complained 
of his leaving the town without leave. He 
appears once at least to have revisited Weimar, 
whose new^ sovereign, J-)iJke Ernst August 
(1728-48), contirnied his regard for him. In 
1732 he was invited to Cassel to play the 
renovated organ in the Martinus-Kirche there, 
receiving 50 thalers remuneration and half as 
much for the travelling expenses of himself and 
his w ife, who accompanied him (Scherer, ut mp. 
i. 170). On Sept. 20, 1740, he visited Naum- 
burg on a similar mission {B. J. B., 1900, 
p. 131). His oflicial position at the vSaxon 
court, and his son Friedemann’s apimintment 
as organist to the Sophien - Kirclie, invited 
Bach to the congenial society of Dresden 
musicians, especially Johann Adolf Hasso 
(1099-1783), director of the opera there, and 
his gifted wife Faustina Bordoni. He was 
present at the lirst performance of 1 lasso’s 
‘ Cleotido ’ on Hept. 13, 1731, and on the 
following afternoon gave an organ recital in 
the Sophien-Kirclie which drew' a compliment 
to his ‘ hurtigen Hand ’ as more potent than 
Or])heus’3 lingers ! In Count Hermann Carl 
Keyserlingk he found a powerful patron, to 
whom lu? probably owed his court api)oint- 
ment, and on whose? commission he wrote the 
Goldberg Variations. He performed again on 
the Silbermann organ in the S(jphion-Kircho on 
Doc. 1, 173b, and subsequent visits took place 
in May 1738 and Nov. 1741 (FaJek, W. F. 
Bachf p. 18). 

His son Carl Philipp Emanuel’s appoint- 
ment to Frederick the Great’s service in 1740 
drew Bach to a circle still more august. In 
Aug. 1741 he visited Berlin on a purpose not 
stated (Letters of Johann Elias Bach of Aug. 
5 and 9, 1741, in Die Miisik, 1912-13, pp. 
3-19). In the spring ^ of 1747, Potsdam being 
again accessible to a Saxon, Bach made a 
second journey thither, in response to repeated 
expressions of Frederick’s desire to receive 
him. It w'os the king’s custom to hold a 
private concert in the evening, himself play- 
ing the flute. On such an evening, when the 
musicians were at their desks, a chamberlain 
entered with a list of passengers newly set 
down by the coach. Frederick, running his 

^ Bach was at Potadam on May 7 and 8. Forkel'a account 
Sftupra) b unreliable. 


eye dowm it. rose suddenly in some excite* 
ment. ‘ Gentlemen, old Bach has arrived," 
he annouiued. A suiniuotis brought Baoh 
from his son’s lodging in his travelling dre^^s, 
having been forbidden time to put on his 
cantor's black gown. High complimonta 
were exchanged, the concert was ahandoneil, 
and, accompanied by the king and his 
musician.^, Bach passed from room to room of 
the palace, trying Frederick s now SilUwmann 
pianofortes, and extom}H>riaing on them to 
the king’s admiration. At Bach’s invitation 
Frederick played him a subject to treat ex- 
tern [)oro. Frederick then asked for a fugue in 
six parts. Bach forthwith irnjrrovised one, and 
on his return to Leipzig developed Frod(?rick*8 
interesting theme in a similar manner. Judici- 
ously inclinJing a trio for Ihite, violin and 
clavier, he despatched the gift to Frederick 
as a ‘ Musikalischcs Opfer,’ with a dedication 
(July 7, 1747) to ‘a sovereign admired in 
music as in all other sc iences of war and peace.* 
The Potsdam vi.sit was probably the last, 
as it was the most flattering and agreeable, 
of Bach’s professional perambulations. As a 
player he wa.s already distinguished as ‘the 
Great,’ ‘ the prince of clavier and organ 
player.s.* His compositions were little known 
outside Leipzig, except in the repertory of 
his pupils, ancl his vocal works invited the 
adverse criticism of two of the loading critics 
of the day. Johann Mattheson, of Hamburg, 
criticised Bach’s declamation in the only 
cantata, i)erhaps, known to him — ‘ Ich hatte 
viel Bekummernis ’ (No. 21), while Johann 
Adolf Scheibc (17<)8-7()) ventured more 
spiteful comment. His animus dated from 
I 1729, when Bach failed to support his candida- 
ture for tlie vacant organ in the Thomas- 
Kirche. Bach answered his notorious criti- 
cisms in ‘Phobus und Pan* (1731), where, in 
the c-haracter of Midas, ho had the ph^asure 
of calling Scheibe an ass. In 1737 Scheibe 
retaliated. Entirely unsusceptible to the 
poetic and romantic inspiration of Baeh’s 
music, but recognising him as the most 
prominent of those who, he deplored, were 
putting German music in bondage Italian 
artificialities, he printed an anonymous attack 
upon Bach’s art in his Kritucher Musikus. 
Bach, incensed, invitefl his friend Johann 
Abraham Birnbauni, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University, to take up the cudgels in his 
behalf in a contest which he felt himself 
unqualified to conduct. In Jan. 1738 Birn- 
baum published an academic and anonymous 
reply which Scheibe answered a few weeks 
later. Extending the radius of his criticism, 
he foolishly asserted that Bach lacked the 
literary equipment necessary to a composer 
who desired ‘ den Natur und Vemunft zu 
untersuohen und zu kennen.* Standing at 
length on his own ground, Bimbaum easily 
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routed Scheibe, who in later years exhibited 
signs of regret for the acerbities of his earlier 
criticism. 

' There are few materials out of which to 
reconstruct an Intimate interior of Bach's 
domestic life at Leipzig. A letter to Georg 
Erdmann in 1730(Spitta, ii. 258), which sj^eaks 
of his children os all born musicians, and 
declares ‘ I can already form a concert, vocal 
and instrumental, in rny own family * ; two 
letters to Johann Elias Bach in 1748 which 
reveal Bach's frugal jmrsimony (Spitta, iii. 
271, 272) ; and a series of letters written by 
Johann Elias from 1738 to 1740 while he was 
a member of Bach’s family (Die Muaik^ 1912- 
1913, pj). 3-19), all exhale the atmosphere of 
a household singularly fragrant, well ordered, 
and homely. The cantor’s ofticial residence 
was in the south wing of the schoolhouse, under 
the shadow of the church. Bach brought to 
it four children of his first marriage, and for 
the first seven years of their residence in it 
Anna Magdalena presented him annually 
with a son or daughter. The family outgrew 
its quarters, and found a lodging elsewhere in 
1731, while extra storeys were added to the 
schoolhouse. The building was reopened and 
dedicated on June 5, 1732, when Bach, 
collaborating with his colleague Winkler, 
produced the cantata ‘ Froher Tag, verlangte 
Btunden.* From thenceforward till his death 
eighteen years later his occupancy was not 
interrupted. Pupils resorted to him, dis- 
tinguished, Forkel declared in 1802, * according 
as they came early or late under his influence.’ 
Among them wore his kinsmen, Samuel Anton 
Bach, of Meiningen ; Johann Ernst, son of 
Bernhard Bach, of Eisenach ; Johann Elias 
Bach, of Schweinfurt. Others were Heinrich 
Nikolaus Gerber (1702-75), Johann Tobias 
Krebs’s (himself a Weimar pupil) three sons, 
of the eldest of whom, Johann Luflwig (6. 1713), 
Bach declared punningly that he was ‘ the 
best crab (Krebs) in the brook (Bach) ’ ; 
Johann Schneider (1702-87) ; Georg Friedrich 
Einicke ; Johann Friedrich Agricola (1720- 
1774); Johann Friedrich Doles (1715-97); 
Gottfried August Homilius (1714-85) ; Johann 
Philipp Kirnberger ( 1721-83) ; Rudolf Straube, 
Christoph Transohel, and Johann Theophilus 
Goldberg (6. circa 1730) ^who studied chiefly | 
under W. F. Bach). During his last years, I 
when his sons were already distinguished 
elsewhere, those outside his family closest to 
him were his pupils Johann Christian Kittel, 
Johann Gottfri^ Muthel (6. 1720), and 

Johann Christoph Altnikol (J. 1769), whose 
marriage with Bach’s daughter Liessgen 
(Elisabeth) in Jan. 1749 was the single event 
of that character in his family. 

Indifferent as a schoolmaster, Bach was the 
rarer product, a teacher from whom the 
talented drew inspiration. Forkel devotes a 


section of his monograph to this aspect of 
Bach’s genius, concluding, from the evidence 
of Bach’s pupils, that he w^as ' the most 
instructive, clear, and definite teacher that has 
ever been.’ In teaching the clavier he began 
with simple exercises to develop the sym- 
pathetic touch which was his own, as it was 
Handel’s, distinction. The familiar preludes 
and inventions were written for this purpose. 
He next instructed his pupils in the various 
ornaments. When this elementary founda- 
tion had been laid he allowed them to study 
his larger works, playing them over first with 
the remark, ‘ That’s how it ought to sound.* 
He taught a system of fingering of his own 
which gave the thumb an active function 
hitherto denied it, an innovation set forth, 
along with the general principles of Bach’s 
method, by C. P. E. Bach in his Versuch iiber 
die wahre Art dea Klavier zu apielen (1753) 
On the organ he directed much attention to 
registration, his unusual combinations fre- 
((uently astonishing both organists and organ- 
builders. In composition, postponing the 
technicalities of counterpoint, he started his 
pupils on four-part harmony over a figured 
bass, making them write out the parts on 
separate staves in order to impress them with 
the need to give an individuality to each. 
Thence ho passed to hymn -tunes, insisting 
j again on each part having a clear melodic form. 
VVhen these qualities had been grasped and 
enforced by the study of classic models, the 
pupil was permitted to proceed to counter- 
! point. Bach insisted on the exercises brought 
to him being composed away from the clavier, 
ridiculing those who did otherwise os ‘ harpsi- 
chord horsemen ’ riding aimlessly up and down 
the keyboard. He insisted upiiii the separate 
indivicluality of each part, and if an irrelevant 
note occurred in it, let its author understand 
why it could not be admitted. Outside these 
fundamental restrictions he encouraged origin- 
ality in his pupils. It was not customary to 
allow such liberty, and Kirnberger’s Kunst 
des reinen Satzes (Berlin, 1774-79), based on 
his experience as Bach’s pupil, unfolds his 
master’s method. 

There is little to indicate that Bach fre- 
quented the cultured society of I.«eipzig. 
Gottsched and Marianne von Ziegler provided 
him with libretti for his cantatas, but he does 
not appear to have been admitted to their 
circle. Officially he was connected with the 
University, but, excepting Rambaum and one 
or two others, he does not seem to have been 
I on terms of intimacy with its staff. His in- 
difference to Mattheson’s request for bio- 
graphical details to publish in his EhrenpforU 
is characteristic of one whose interests were 
concentrated steadily upon his art and home. 
Only with reluctance was he induced to apply 
for admission to his former pupil L. d 
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Mizler’s, ‘ SozietAt der musikalischen Wissen- 
schaften,* founded in 1738. Not until June 
1747 did he permit his name to be added to 
its exclusive roll, depositing as his diploma 
work the canonic variations on the melody 
‘ Vom Himmel hoch,* and (probably) his 
portrait by Elias Gottlieb Haussmann, court 
painter at Dresden, which shows in his hand 
the ‘canon triplex h 6 voc.* posthumously 
printed in the society’s journal in 1754. 
Along with it may be mentioned the Kunst 
der Fuge, published to an indifferent public 
in 1750. 

It is easily observed in Haussmann’s portrait^ 
that the lifelong strain of copying music irre- 
parably injured Bach’s eyesight. Before the 
end of 1749 the symptoms were distressing, 
and on the advice of friends he submitted to 
an operation by the Chevalier John Taylor, 
surgeon oculist to George III., a plausible 
practitioner who also operated on Handel. 
In his History of the Travels and Adventures of 
the Chevalier John Taylor (1761), amid much 
that is inaccurate, Taylor refers to his patient 
at Leipzig, ‘ a celebrated master of music . . , 
with whom I once thought to have had the 
same success [as with HandclJ, having all j 
circumstances in his favour, motions of the 
pupil, light, etc. But, upon drawing the ; 
curtain, we found the bottom defective from | 
a paralytic disorder* (vol. i. 25). Bach lost ' 
his sight completely, and pernicious medicines | 
increased his disorder. He passed his time 
almost entirely in a darkened room, attempt- 
ing, when health permitted, the revision of the 
* Eighteen ’ (Jhoral Preludes. Ton days before 
his death his eyesight returned. But the | 
promise of recovery was not fulfilled. A I 
paralytic stroke followed by liigh fever super- 
vened and defied the skill of his physicians. 
On July 28, 1750,* in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, he passed away at a quarter before 
nine in the evening. Three days later (July 
31) he was buried near the south door of the 
Johannis-Kirche, in whose churchyard for 
more than two centuries the citizens of Leip- 
zig had been laid to rest. No outward mark j 
distinguished Bach’s grave, and its locality I 
could only be generally indicated when, on 
the second centenary of his birth in 1885, a 
tablet was placed on the south wall of the 
church to record his burial. On Oct. 22, 1894, 
while excavating to extend the foundations of 
the church, three coffins were disclosed, one 
of which contained the bones of an elderly 
man, well proportioned, but not largely built 
{Mus, WochenJblaUf xxvi., Leipzig, 1896).* In- 
vestigations conducted by a skilled anatomist, 
Geheimrat Wilhelm His, proved conclusively 
that the skull was Bach’s. His ashes now 
lie in a sarcophagus beneath the Johannis- 

‘ Cf. an article on the portrait In B. J.-B., 1914, p. 1 f. 

* Cf. * Un portrait et lea oanemcntB de J.-S. Bach (arac Ulustra- 
tluua)* in Le Minettrel, Izt. 31, 1S95. 


Kirche, bearing the terse inscription, * Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750.* • His contem- 
porary townsman, Christian FriichtegottGellcrt 
(1715-69), lies beside him in the vault. 

Music, to Bach, was the apparatus of 
worship, and, it has been truly observed, the 
lino of demarcation between the sacred and 
secular forms was for him not decisively drawn 
(Parry, J. S. Bach, p. 563). He himself defined 
music as ‘ cine wohlklingende Harmonie zur 
Ehre Gottes und zuliissiger Ergotzung des 
Geniiiths.* Even the little clavier exercises 
he composed for his children are prefaced 
with the words ‘ In nomine Jesu.’ The 
Orgelbiichlein, that outline never completed, 
he inscribed * Dem HOchsten Gott allein zu 
Ehren.’ He rarely failed to add ‘ Soli Doo 
Gloria * as a colophon to his scores, or omitted 
the petition ‘ Jesu juva ’ as ho sat down to 
write them. Religion, tinged with the pietism 
and mysticism of his generation, was the 
foundation of his character. Beside this trait 
the rest are of trivial account. An obstinate 
disposition which developed easily to pug- 
nacity is the single blemish, if it be one, in a 
personality otherwise equable, serene, modest, 
and wholly lovable. 

Ii> ^he history of his art Bach is the link be- 
tween the old and new, not exclusively a re- 
former, the originator of new forms, but rather 
‘ a spectator of all musical time, and existence ’ 
(D. F. Tovey, Ency» Brit. iii. 126), wedded to 
no formula, old or new, but attracted by every 
utterance that rang true. His career is the 
progress of a curiosity as insatiable as Queen 
Caroline’s, determined to explore every path of 
promise in the mystery of his art. From the 
day when ho copied a coveted manuscrijit in 
the moonlight at Ohrdruf his life was the inde- 
fatigable pursuit of a purpose undeviatingly 
observed, a searching for all that was lx)st in 
his art to refine it in the fire of his genius. His 
distinctive achievement was to present in its 
final shape the fabric of polyphony. The new 
sonata form as yet was too immature to attract 
him, the opera too superficial to engage his pern 
These were the standards of the generation 
that followed his death, to which hii^sons con- 
formed. Hence the neglect which obscured his 
grandeur for nearly a century. The science of 
polyphony which he demonstrated in its per- 
fection, the cantata, oratorio, motet, expressed 
an artistic idiom already passing out of date. 
Bach’s fame as an organ-player, and so far as 
his works were known, as a composer for the 
organ, survived. Otherwise he awaited the 
advent of a generation better equipped to 
fathom him. 

The Leipzig Compositions. — The nature of 
his employment governed the productiveness of 
Bach’s genius during the Leipzig years. By 

3 SuUoriptloDz for a monument were iueited. Cf. Mu*. T„ 180^ 

11 . 309 . 
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far the greater number of his compositions 
in the period were written for the church. 
Enumerating Bach’s then unpublished works 
the Nekrolog names five ‘ Jahrgitnge ’ of church 
cantatas. Compositions of this kind were 
familiar in Leipzig from the cantorate of 
Sebastian Kniipf or (1657-76) (B. 1912, 

p. 87) ; but the word had hardly established 
itself in Bach’s time. He writes it on only 
five of his scores, whereas ‘ Concerto * is found 
on forty of them. The cantata (‘ Stuck ’ ; 

' principal music ’) was sung immediately be- 
fore the prayer preceding the se'rmon, and, if 
in two parts, the second followed the announce- 
ments that concluded the sermon. It is not 
extraordinary that Bach should have written 
five complete yearly sots of cantatas : Tele- 
mann produced twelve ! Of Bach’s 296 (5 x 59) 
cantatas, approximately 266 were composed 
at I.ieipzig between 1723 and 1744. Of the 
number 202 have come down to us, some of 
them doubtfully genuine, bt^sides four (B.-U. 
Jhrg. xli.) whoso non^authenticity is admitted. 
For his libretti Bach drew upon the published 
cycles of Neumeister, ISalomo Franck, Christian 
Friedrich Henrici (Picandcr) (1700-04), and 
Marianne von Ziegler. But he depended chielly 
upon texts specially written for him, a large, 
number of which, it is conjectured, were pro- 
vided by two of the Thomas- Kircho clergy, 
Christian Weiss, father and sun. Bach’s own 
hand is frequently visible in his libretti, and j 
Gotteohe<l provided him with one (No. 198). 
In the last period of his activity he adopted a i 
Jibrett<j in which ho had been patiently expori- 
monting — the so-called * Choral Caiitata ’ of 
his maturest art, a madrigalised version of con- 
gregational hymns, in whose transformation 
the facile but superficial pen of Picander is 
generally apimrent. 

The Nekrolog assigns five Passions to Bach, 

* worunter oine zweychorige.’ The statement 
is probably inaccurate. The ‘ Lukaspassion,’ 
published by the Bachgesellschaft (Jhrg. xlv. 
(2)), is certainly not his composition. (Of. J. 
Schreyer, Beilrdge ztir Bach-Kritik (1911), p. 
27 f. ; B. J.-B., 1911, p. 105 f. ; ihid, 1922, p, 
63 f.). Apart from internal evidence, only 
twenty-three of its fifty-seven pages are in his 
handwriting. Four Passions, how’ever, can bo 
accounted for. On Good Friday, 1723 (rather 
than 1724), the ‘ Johannespassion ’ had its first 
performance in the Thomas- Kirche (B. J.-B., 
1006, p. 62). Its libretto, hosed as to some of 
its numbers upon B. H. Brockes’ poem, may 
bo attributed to Bach himself. The perform- 
ance in 1723 was not given in its present form, 
which probably dates from 1727.' For Good 
Friday 1725 Picandex published an indifferent 
libretto (Spitta, Germ. edn. ii. 873) which Bach 

) Thf exiaUao; opaninf miU coiichidtng cb<»ru»«« r«pliu:« mov*- 
inpntM tr»n»f«rrp(i rpupectlvely to tho * MHtthk\i.«pMnion ' (No. S6) 
fcnU CvoitatA No. Cast luowmont). Thrp« dPletwl arias 
xU. (U AMhMiffi wprp iiit«rpolat«<l b«>tw««n Nos. IN-KI. and 
a), rsplAc^ oy Not. It), 31 and 33 of the present edition. 


may be assumed to have set to music. It 
differs from the others in the paucity of Chorals 
and versification of the Evangelist’s narrative. 
For Good Friday 1729 Picander wrote the 
‘ Matthiluspassion,* a portion of which, as has 
already been noticed, wa.s used as a ‘ Traiier- 
Odo ’ at Cothen a few weeks earlier. The 
score of the ‘ Matthauspassion ’ is published 
in facsimile bj’^ the Insel-Vorlag, l^eipzig. For 
Good Friday 1731 the same author wrote a 
‘Passions-Music nach dem Evangelisten Marep.* 
Wilhelm Bust (B.-O. xx. (2)) was the first to 
di.seover that Baeh’.s music for it is not wholly 
lost, since certainly five movements of the 
‘ Traiier-Odo ’ for Qiieon Christiane Ebt>r- 
hardine of ]\)land-8axony in 1727 are incor- 
porated into it. 

To three of his compo.sitions Bach attached 
the title ‘ Oratorium,* each work treating 
events in the life of Christ in narrative and 
reflective movements. The ‘ Weihnachts- 
Oratorium * ((’hristmas Oratorio), was produced 
as a whole in 1734,^ hut was certainly writ tem 
in or by 1733. Its arias and choruses, with 
eight exceptions, were adapted for the secular 
cantatas ‘ Lasst uns sorgen ’ (produced 8opt. 
6, 1733), * Tdnet, ihr Pauken ’ (produced Dec. 
8, 1733), and ‘ I’reise dein Gliicke ’ (produced 
Oct. 5, 1734), but, contrary to the liiUierto 
generally accepted opinion, were not wTitten 
originally to those secular libretti. Probability 
points to 1736 as the year in which the 
‘ O.stcr-Oratorium ’ wa.s composed. It differs 
from the otlier two oratorios in its lack ot 
a 8cri[)tural narrative and in the fact that 
Bach twice revised it. It was c\istomary to 
celebrate the Faster festival at Jjei[)7.ig with a 
musical setting of the Faster story, such as 
appears at y^ages 311-361 of Gottfried Vopelius’ 
Neu Leipziger Oesattgbuch (1682). Bach’s orig- 
inal oratorio w as of that character. The B.-(^. 
score represents an attempt to reproduce his 
final version by a collation of the surviving 
vocal parts of the last revision with the score of 
the intermediate vei-sion. Picander's author- 
ship of the Easter and ChriKstmas Oratorios can 
be assumed. The A.scen.sion Oratorio ‘ Jx)bet 
Gott in seinen Reiohen* (Cantata No. 11) may 
be dated rtVm 1735-36. Judging from the 
faulty declamation, its opening chorus was 
borrowed from a secular cantata, w^hile its alto 
aria provided the subject of the Agnus Dei of 
the Mass in B minor. 

Six authentic motets by Bach have sur- 
vived, all of which are of the Leipzig period : 
1. ‘ Lobt den Herrn, alle Heiden ’ (S.A.T.R 
and continuo) ; 2. ‘ Josu meine Freude * 

(S.S.A.T.B.) ; 3. ‘ Der Geist hilft unsrer 

Schwachheit auf ’ (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.) ; 4. 

* Singet den Herrn ein neues Lied * (S.S.A.A. 
T.T.B.B.) ; 6. ‘ Furehte dich nicht * (S.S.A.A. 
T.T.B.B.) ; 6. ‘ Komm, Jesu, komm, mein Leib 

'•) Cf T«rry Bach’t Omntata Texts, p. 76 
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ist mude * (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B,). Spitta’s infer- 
ence (ii. 507) that these motets were designed 
to take the place of the cantata in the church 
service cannot be entertained. The motet had 
its peculiar place in the Leipzig liturgy, at the 
beginning of the morning or principal service 

Hauptgottesdienst ’) ; at the beginning of 
vespers ; and, if required, during the celebra- 
tion of the Ckjminunion at the ‘ Hauptgottes- 
dienst.’ The motets sung at these points of the 
service were taken cliiofly from Erhard liodon- 
schatz’ Fhrilegium Portense (1621), Bach’s use 
of which is proved by a fact reconled in Spitta 
ii. 252. With the possible exception of No. 1 
(a setting of Psalm cxvii., probably the open- 
ing chorus of a cantata ^), Bach’s motets are 
mourning music. It was a recent and occa- 
sional custom to liold a funeral service for 
prominent citizens in place of Sunday vespers, 
when a sermon was preached and music was 
sung. Motets 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were composed 
for such occasions, and those that are extant are 
probably all that Bach wrote. No. 2, a setting 
of Johann Franck’s hymn, with passages from 
Romans viii. 1, 2, 9, 10, was probably composed 
for the funeral of Frau K&se, wife of the Ober- 
postmeister of Leipzig, on Sunday, July 18, 
1723 (/?. 1912, p. 9). No. 3, a setting of 

Romans viii. 26, 27, was comi)osed (as the auto- 
graph states) for the funeral of Johann Heinrich 
Ernesti (d. Oct. 16, 1729). Alone among the 
motets it has orchestral part-s, a circumstance 
certainly duo to the fact that Ernesti was both 
rector of the Thomassohule and Profo.ssor of 
Poetry in the University. Hence, the motet 
was sung in the Pauliner-Kirche as well as the 
Thomas-Kirche. In the latter the perform- 
ance was a cappdla, a restriction which did not 
rest uj)on the University Church. No. 4 is a 
setting of Psalms cxlix. 1-3, and cl. 2, with a 
middle hymn section. Spitta’s conjecture (ii. 
603) that it was composed for New Year’s Day 
is not tenable : the text of the middle section 
clearly declares it a funeral composition. No. 
6, a setting of Isaiah xli. 10, xliii. 1, with a 
hymn stanza, was written for the funeral of 
Frau Winkler, wife of the Stadthauptmann of 
Leipzig, on Feb. 4, 1726 (B. J.-B., 1912, p. 11). 
No. 6, a setting of verses 1 and 2 of an anony- 
mous funerary hymn, founded on St. John xiv. 
6, also was clearly written for a funeral. 

Five of the Leipzig works bear the title 
‘ Missa ’ (Messe : Mass) — the Mass in B minor, 
and four miscalled * short * Masses in F major, 
A major, G minor and G major. In Lutheran 
liturgical use the * Missa ’ was a setting of the 
Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis sung at the 
beginning of the ‘ Hauptgottesdienst ’ after 
the Introit. The four ‘ short ’ Masses are 
complete Lutheran Mesaen, The Mass in B 
minor in its original form also was a Lutheran 

^ The feet that It has a continue part and no CboraJ put* it in 
• cat^ofT •part from tha other fire. 


Meaae, composed in 1733 in oiroumstancea 
already related. The subsequent addition of 
the ('retlo, Sanotus (with Osanna and Bene- 
dict us) and Agnus l>ei enlarged it to conform 
in structure to the Rom, in Ordinarium Miaaae, 
though Bach neither wrote it for Roman use 
nor made it serviceable for use at Dresden by 
sending the added portions of it to his Roman 
Catholic sovereign. These addenda were to a 
large extent drawn from earlier works,* and 
the autograph of the complete Mass may be 
dated circa 1738. A facsimile is published by 
the Insel-Verlag. I^upzig. The four shorter 
Ma8.sos were written probably to fulfil Bach’s 
obligations as il of-Componist, and may be re- 
garded as the homage of four conseciitive years, 
circa 1737-40. His sovereign’s neglect of the 
B minor Kyrie and Gloria olfored no encourage- 
ment to the composer to make more than a 
formal gesture. Tlie Masses in G major and 
G minor arc constructed entirely of old material. 
In the A major only the Kyrie and Domine 
Deus are original. In the F major the Kyrie, 
Gloria and Domine Deus alone cannot be 
identified in e arlier cantatas. 

On higli festivals concerted music was per- 
formed at Veapt^rs after tlio sermon (Paul Graff, 
(rejichichte dtr der alien gottesdienaU 

lichen Formen (1921), p. 114), when the Gorman 
Magnificat, sung on ordinary Sundays, was 
replaced by a l^atin setting of the canticle. 
Graupner brought a Latin Magnificat to 
J^ipzig for Christmas 1722 (B, J 1913, 
p, 147), and Ba(;h composed one, probably 
for Christmas 1723. Two scores of it exist 
(Preuss. Staatsbibliothek). The older (E flat 
major) has four Christmas hymns inserted 
between its movements (B.-G. xi. (1), Anhang). 
The later version (D major) lacks them. A 
third setting, apparently written circa 1723-27, 
in existence so recently as 1855, has since been 
lost. 

For academic ceremonials Bach composed a 
number of secular cantatas, of which the 
greater number survive. 1. ‘ Dor zufrieden- 
gestellte Aolus ’ celebrated the birthday of 
Professor August Friedrich Muller (Aug. 3, 
1725). Subsequently (Jan. 17, J734) tho 
music was periormed to another text. Bloat 
Larmeuy ihr Feinde / to celebrate Augustus 
IIL’s ‘ Kroriungs-Feste ’ (libretto in Spitta, 
Germ. edn. ii. 881). 2. ‘ Vereinigte Zwietrocht 

der wechselnden Saiten ’ celebrated the in- 
auguration (Dec. 11, 1726) of Dr. Gottlieb 
Korto as Professor of Roman Law. Sub- 
sequently (Aug. 3 (?), 1734) the music was 
performed to another text, Auf, achmetUrnde 
Tone, to celebrate the king’s birthday. 8. 
‘ Froher Tag, verlangte Stunden ’ was per- 

* Al>out one - third of tbe whole Is borrowed 
instructed e Hcholar as Dr, Arnold gcherlng, in ah article 'vber 
Bachs Parod lever f ah ren ’ In the B. J.-B., 1921. le nnaware that 
No. 19 of the * Conflteor' is a maeierlf reoODittiiotlon of tbe flnt 
chorus of Cantata No. 120. 
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formed at the opening of the reconstructed 
Thomassohule on Jane 5, 1732. The music 
is lost (libretto in Spitta, Germ, edn, ii, 888). 
4 . ‘ Sohwingt freudig eiich emi)or ’ is a re- 
construction of the C6then * Steigt freudig in 
die Luft,’ probably in honour of Rector 
Johann Matthias Gesner. 6. * Die Freude reget 
sioh * is a reconstruction of No. 4 supra in 
honour of Professor Florens Rivinus, circa 1733 
(libretto of these recensions in B.-G. xxxiv. 
Prof. ). 6. ‘ Thomana sass annoch ’ celebrated 

the induction of Johann August Ernesti as 
rector of the Thomassohule on Nov. 21, 1734. 
The music is lost (libretto in B.-G. xxxiv. 
p. Iviii). 

For civic ceremonials the following secular 
cantatas were composed : 7. * Entfomet euch, 
ihr heitem Sterne,* in honour of Augustus II. *8 
birthday, May 12, 1727. The music is lost 
(libretto in B.-G. xxxiv. p. xliii). 8. ‘ Er- 
w&hlte Pleissen-Stadt,* a revision of No. 18 
tn/ra, performed post 1728 in honour of the 
Leipzig Council (libretto, by Bach, in Spitta, 
Germ. edn. ii. 891). 9. * Lasst uns sorgen * 

{* Die Wahl dos Herkules,* or * Herkules auf 
dera Sohoidewege ’) celebrated the birthday of 
the Saxon Crown Prince Christian Friedrich, 
Sept. 5, 1733. 10. ‘ Tdnot ihr Pauken,* for 

the birthday of the Queen -Elec tress, Dec. 8, 
1733 (libretto in Spitta, Germ. e<ln. ii. 880). 
(See Nos. 1 and 2 supra.) 11. ‘Preise dein 
Gliicke, gesegnetes Sachsen,* for the anniver- 
sary of the election of Augustus III. to the 
Polish throne, Oct. 5, 1734. 12. ‘ Schleicht 

spielende Wollen,’ for the birthday of Augustus 
III., Oct. 7, 1734; repeated in 1730.i 13. 

* Willkommen 1 ihr horrschenden Gotter der 
Erden,* performed at an Abend-Musik in 
honour of the marriage of Princess Amalia 
and Charles IV. of the Two Sicilies, Apr. 28, 
1738. The music is lost (libretto, by Gottsched, 
in B.-G. xxxiv. p. xlviii). 

The remaining secular cantatas lack a 
uniform purpose ; 14. * Angenehmes Wiederau,* 
performed on the occasion of Johann Christian 
Hennioke taking possession of the estate of 
Wiederau, Sept. 28, 1737. 15. ‘ Mer hahn en 

neues Oberkeet * (the Peasant Cantata), for a 
similar occasion (Carl Heinrich von Dieskau), 
Aug. 30, 1742. 16. ' Der Streit zwischen 

Phobus und Pan,* a satirical burlesque, 
1731. 17. * Schweigt stille, plaudert nicht ’ 

(the Coffee Cantata), a satirical burlesque, 
T 1732. 18. ‘ Vergniigte Pleissen-Stadt,’ for 

the wedding of Johann Heinrich Wolff and 
Fr&ulein Hempel, Feb. 5, 1728. The voice 
parts have recently been discovered and are 
published (Schlesinger) to an accompaniment 
by Dr. G. Schumann. 19. ‘ 0 holder Tag, 
erwffnsohte Zeit,* for a wedding, probably 
in Sept. 1746 (B. J.-B., 1913, p. 115). 20. 

> For Aof . S, 17SS. th« Ottthen Ouitato, * Wm mir behoft ' •ooms 
to hoTo boon UMd iu iho kiuf’s houour (S. y.-S.. 1913. |>. 96). 


* Amove traditore ’ (authenticity doubtful 
Cf. Johannes Schreyer, Beitrdge zur Bach- 
Kritik, 1910), 21. * Ich bin in mir vergniigt,* 

circa 1730. 22. ‘ Non sa che sia dolore ’ 

(authenticity questioned, Cf. Schreyer ut 
supra), 23. * 0 angonehme Melodei,’ ctrea 
1749. 24. Spitta (ii. 637) mentions a third 

Italian cantata (lost), * Andro dal colie al 
prato.’ The books of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel reveal three others (lost) (B. J.-B., 
1913, p. 69 f.). 25. ‘ Es lebe den Konig,’ for 

the birthday of Augustus II., Aug. 3, 1732. 
26, * Fro lies Volk, vergniigte Sachsen,’ for the 
birthday of Augustus III., Aug. 3, 1733 ; 
judging from the metre of the Arias, a revision 
of No. 3 supra. 27. ‘ Schliest die Gruft,’ for 
the birthday of Duke Heinrich of Merseburg, 
1735 (cf. B. J.-B., 1907, p. 79 f.). 

In 1736 Georg Christian Schemelli, Schloss- 
Cantor at Zeitz, published with Breitkopf his 
Musicalisckes Gesangbuch, a collection of 954 
hymns on the model of Freylinghausen’s (1704) 
popular hymn-book. Bach edited the tunes, 
twenty-one of which are not found earlier in 
print ; sixteen of them undoubtedly were 
composed by himself (Terry, Bach's Original 
Hymn-Tunes, 1022). The IVeface announced 
two hundred more melodies as ready for a 
second edition. They were not called for, 
but subsequently were published by C. P. E 
Bach. (8ee Bach Gesellschaft.) 

Bach’s preoccupations as cantor did not 
divert him entirely from instrumental music. 
The six Partitas in Part I. of the Clavieriibung 
wore published 1726-31 ; the Italian Concerto 
and Partita in B minor in Part II. of the 
Clavieriibung y in 1735 ; the four Duetti, 
Catechism Choral vorspiele, and Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat in Part III. of the Clavieriibung 
in 1739 * ; the Goldberg Variations, in Part 
IV. of the Clavieriibung, in 1742. In 1744 the 
second part of Das ivohliemperirte Clavier 
was finished (autograph in Brit. Mus. Add, 
MS. 35,021). The Concertos for one, two, 
three and four claviers may be dated 1727-36. 
For the organ, the canonic variations on 
‘ Vom Himmel hoch ’ were published circa 
1746, and the ‘ Sechs Chorale ’ by Johann 
Georg Schubler at about the same time.® 
During his last illness Bach was revising the 
* Achtzehn Chor&le ’ for publication. The 
first fifteen in the MS. (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) 
are Bach’s holograph ; Nos. 16 and 17 are in 
Altnikol’s hand ; No. 18 is unfinished. The 
unpublished organ works of the Leipzig period 
include the Six Sonatas and the ‘ Great ’ 
Preludes and Fugues in G major, C major, B 
minor, and E minor. 

* Tb« jtikt m&T be stated positlrelT^. On Jan. 10, 1739. J. BUee 
Bach writee to bU atep-brotber : * yiy cousin [Job. Beb. Baeb] 
viabee to publish aoxne CUrler pieces, which are erainently adapted 
for onranUta and are exceptionally well written. They may be 
ready by tba Baater Fair and eonaitt of eighty abeets ' (iXe 
1919-13. pp. 3-19). 

• Max Schneider (B. J.-B., 1906. p. 99) glrea the date aa 1740. 
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Herr Paul Bach (Weimar) owns a small 
painting of Johann Sebastian by his Meiningon 
cousin, Gottlieb Fr. Bach (1714-86). 

Bibl. — J. F. Aorioola and C. P. B. Bxcn, drtper 

vertiorbenen Mitglieder ier Society d»r mu^tUatitehen Wissem- 
$ekqfteH (referred to a« the Nekroiog), reprinted from Mizler’e 
‘ Mtieikaliecher Bibllothek ' in B. J.'B., 19'20, p. 11 f. Porkki., 
(fher Johann Sohattian Bacht Laden, Bunet, und JTunHtcerle (1802). 
Eng. trane. and appendlcee by 8.. Terrv, 1920. C. L. Hii>ork* 
KBtDT, Johann Sebastian Bachs Lehen, Wirhen und Werke (1850). 
< H. BriTBR, Johann Sehastian Bach, 2 vole., 1865 (new edn., 1881). 
W. JrKORANS, J. S. Bach ale SrhUJer der Parti kulantehule tu St. 
Michaetts in Lilnehurg (1870). ^l»inuep Spitta, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, 2 vola. (1873-79) ; 3rd etfe. 1921 ; Bnglinh edn. trans. (3ara 
Bell and J. A, Fuller Maitland, with some addenda and omlHsions, 
3 vola., 1899). R. L. Poolk, Sebastian Bach (1882). AwnRii PuiRO, 
I/Orffue de Jean-S/bastien Bach (1895). C. Husrkr, Bachs AtJ' 
enthaU in Basset (Jdonatshe/fe /. Musikgesehiehte, xxv.. 1895). Fa. 


Thomas. Binige Ergebnisse Uber J. 8. Bachs OhHcstfbr SeJktiMt 
(1900), P. VON Bojanowsri. J>as Weimar Johann Sebasttmn 
Baths (190S). WBiasoMRBKR, J. 8. Back in AmstadS (1904). M. 
HBirrKRT, J. S. Bacu. .7ti. in Uatte {Sammstb. dor JntemaL 
Mt^ikgestll. 1905). A. Pirro, J.-S. Bach (1906 ; 4th edn.. 1913); 
L EsthMgue de Jean^SSbastien Bach (1907), R. BoutuiTON, Bach 
(i;»07). Pbilipp WouravM, Johann Sebastimn Bach, 9 vols. (1906, 
rex Ued edn. 1910). c. H. H. PAaay, Johann Sebastian Bach (1909). 
p. F. Tovrt, j. S. Bach. In Bneg. BHt. vol. 111. (1910), Albbrt 
^HWKiTrjsa, J, s. Bath, trans. Kmest Newman, 9 voU. (1911). 
Rt’i>oi.r WraTMANN. Joh. Seb. Bachs Bmntatentette (1914). C. B. 
Tkrrt Back's Chorals, 3 vola. (1015-91). HKlNRicn Kibnakh. 
J. S. Bach (ed. Br. Hchrader (1921). Harvbt Graob, The Organ 
Worts tJ Bach (1022). Waltbr Dahms. Johann Sebastian Bach: 
Bin Bild seines Mens (Munich, 1924). (\ ». Tbrbt, B minor Mass 
(Oxf., 1924) ; Bach's Cantatas and Oratorios (Oxf., 1995) : Bach's 
Passions. 2 i»arlA (Oxf., 1925). W. t). Whittakbr, Pssgitieo Botos 
on certain Cantatas and the Motets of J. 8. Bach (Oxf., 1925). C. B. 
Trhry. Boch : a Biographg (1927). Full bibliographies br Max 
Bchneider are In the B. J.-B„ 1905, p. 76 f., and 1910, p. 183 tl 
and In Forkel (ed. C. 8. T.), p. 987 f. 


Pedigree Table II 


Maria Barbara Bach (1), »• 32. Johann Sebaatian Bach, (2) Anna Magdalona Wilcken, 
d. 1720. I d. 1760. I d. 1760. 


88. Wilhelm 
Friedemann, 
d. 1784. 


84. Carl 35. Johann Gott- Elisiil>eth 
Philipp fried Bernhard, Jiiliiino 
Emanuel, d. 1730. Friederlke, 

d. 1788. 6. 1720. 


30. Johann 88. Johann 

Ohriatoph Christian, 
Friedrich, d.f.j). 1782. 

d. 1796. 


Ill 111 Johann I j | 

Wilhelm Qotthilf Frlederica Johann Johann Anna Seba.stian Anna 87. Dorothea 

Adolf, Wilhelm, Sophia, August, Sebastian, Carolina Altnikol, PbUippina Wilhelm Charlotte 

d. 1752. d. 1756. h, 1767. d, 1789. d, 1778. Phillppina. 1740. Frlderica, Friedrich Magdalena, 

h. 1766. Ernst, d, 1798. 
d. 1846. 


2 daughters. 


III. Johann Sebastian’s Children 

Johann Sebastian Bach was twice married. 
By his first wife, Maria Barbara Bach (d. 1720), 
he had a daughter, Catharina Dorothea (6. Dec. 
27, 1708 ; d. unmarried on Jan. 14, 1774), two 
sons, Wilhelm Friedemann and Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, all of whom survived him ; two sons 
who predeceased him, Johann Gottfried Bern- 
hard and Leopold Augustus (6. Nov. 15, 1718 ; 
d. Sept. 28, 1719) ; and twins who briefly sur- 
vived their birth on Feb. 28, 1713 (Bojanowski, 
p. 33). Wilhelm Friedemann, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, and Johann Gottfried Bernhard are 
the subjects of detailed notices. 

Wilhelm Friedemann Bach [33], second 
child and eldest son of Johann Sebastian and 
Maria Barbara Bach, was born at Weimar on 
Nov. 22, 1710.* Baptized at the Stadt-Kirche 
on Nov. 24, he received his Christian names 
from his godparents, Wilhelm Ferdinand Baron 
von Lyncker, Chamberlain to the Electoral 
Court of Saxony, and Friedemann Weckbach, 
a lawyer at Miihlhausen. He received no 
systematic instruction in music until his tenth 
year, when his father gave him the Clavier- 
Buchl^in vor Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, The 
first part of the W ohllemperirit Clavier , the 
‘ Little Preludes,’ and ‘ Preludes for Beginners,’ 
as well as the Inventions and Symphonies, 
were written, 1722-23, for his instruction. At 
Cothen Friedemann attended the Lutheran 
Gymnasium and was enrolled by Emesti in 
the Thomasschule on his father’s appointment 
to Leipzig in 1723. That Sebastian’s de- 


parture from Cothen was influenced by con- 
sideration of his children’s education is revealed 
in his letter to Georg Erdmann in 1730(Spitta, 
ii. 253) and in the fact that expeditiously, on 
Dec. 22, 1723, he entered Friedemann’s name 
for the University. The boy meanwhile pro- 
gressed rapidly in his musical studies under 
his father, who wrote the six Sonatas for 
clavicembalo for him (Forkel, p. 136). Ho 
also received violin lessons from Johann 
Gottlieb Graun (1698-1771) at Merseburg in 
1726-27, and obtained practical experience in 
the concerts of his father’s Collegium Musioum* 
A clavier concerto in A minor (Steingrftber 
edn. 163) reveals his proficiency as a composer 
at this period. On Mar. 5, 1729, Friedemann 
matriculated at Leipzig University, and three 
months later (June) visited Handel at Halle, 
bearing an invitation to Leipzig which, owing 
to his mother’s ill-health, Hande^ could not 
accept. Friedemann frequently accorajianied 
his father Ui Dresden, and was present on Sept. 
13, 1731, at the first performance of Haase’s 
‘ Cleofide,’ attending his father’s recital on 
the following afternoon in the Sophien-Kirohe, 
to which he was appointed organist two years 
later. 

On June 7, 1733, in a letter which bears 
evident marks of his father’s composition, 
Friedemann applied for the vacant post and 
begged to he admitted ‘ zur Probe.’ Six 
other candidates came forward, among them 
Carl Hartwig and C. H. Grfthner, pupils of 
the Thomasschule. Neither was selected to 
compete in the Sophien-Kirche on June 22, 
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1738, when Priederaann’s performance was 
eulogised by Karamermusiker Pantaloon 
Hebenstreit (1C69-1750)» who acted as assessor. 
At a salary of eighty- dvo thalers, his duties 
began on the following Aug. 1. They were 
not exacting : to play during service oti Sunday 
afternoons and Monday mornings, at eight, 
the so-called * alt Gottesdienst * instituted by 
Sophia, the wife of Christian L (1580-91), 
after whom the church was named. Friede- 
mann had considerable leisure to compose, 
give lessons, and continue his studies in mathe- 
matics, a subject to which he had been attracted 
at Leipzig, perhaps by his father’s former 
pupil L. C. Mizler. His father’s eminence, 
Count Keyserlingk’e favour, and his own pre- 
eminent abilities gave Friedenuinn a prominent 
position in the musical society of the Saxon 
capital. He attended the court concerts and 
produced a considerable amount of instru- 
mental music. To the Dresden years belong 
the Clavier Concertos in D major and F major ! 
(Steingr&ber edn. lB2 and 1B4), the Sonata in 
P major for two claviers (edited anonymously | 
by Brahms j also Steingrabor odn. 148), 
the greater number of the vSymphonit^s and 
Clavier Sonatas (Steingrabor edn. 185), trios, 
and some of the Polonaisi^s (Univ. edn. 1539). 
The D major Sonata was published at Dresden 
in 1746 (Brit. Mus. o. 02). 

Desiring greater independence and a more 
adequate income, Fricdemann resigned his 
appointment on Apr. 10, 1740, intimating his 
intention to accept an engagement elsewhere 
at Whitsuntide, and recommending, un- 
successfully, his future brother-in-law, Alt- 
nikol, as his suooessor. His new employment 
was at Halle, whore the death of (tottfried 
Kirohhotf, Zachau’s gifted successor as organ- 
ist of the Liebfraiien - Kircho, on Jan. 21, 
1746, created a vacancy, ft is a testimony to 
Priedemann’s ability and reputation, that 
whereas his father was invited to compete in 
similar oiroumstanoec in 1713, the post was 
now granted without the usual ‘ Probe.’ 
Friedemann’s appointment, dated on the day 
of his resignation of his Dresden post, admitted 
him to a considerably augmented stipend and 
more responsible duties. Besides playing the 
organ he was required to direct the concerted 
music, which was performed, with instrumental 
accompaniment, at Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsuntide, on the first day of each festival 
in the Liobfrauen (Unserer Lie ben Frauen) - 
Kirche, on the second day in S. Ulrich’s, and 
on the third in the S. Moritz-Kirche. ‘ Grosse 
Musik * was also performed on Sundays in the 
three churches in rotation, and in the Lieb- 
frauen-Kirche alone on the lesser festivals. In 
Passion Week the Passion was sung. At 
Friedemann’s disposal were the ‘ Schulchor * 
and ‘ Stadtehor,’ the former attached to the 
Liebfrauen-Kirche, the latter serving the other 


two churches. The Collegium Musicum and 
Stadtmusiki provided an excellent orchestra. 

Friederaann entered upon his duties on 
Whitsunday 1746 with a jierformance of his 
cantata ‘ Wer mich lie bet.’ Probably he 
resided,^ from 1746 till 1763, with Gotthilf 
Oeorgi, an excise official whose second daughter, 
Dorothea Elizabeth (b. 1721), ho married on 
Feb. 25, 1751. Georgi’s respectable standing 
challenges the allegation that Friodemann 
was addicted to drink. Moreover, seeing 
that his colleague, the cantor Mittag, was dis- 
missed for irregularity in 1748, and Friodemann 
himself was reprimanded for a prolonged 
absence in 1750, it is improbable that he 
should have e8ca[)ed censure had he been 
notorious for greater fault. His absence in 
1750 was caused by his father’s death, which 
called him to Leipzig to wind up Sebastian's 
affairs. He acted there for Carl Philipp 
Emanuel (Spitta, Germ. edn. ii. 973), and 
thereafter condiicted his youngest lialf-brother, 
Johann Christian, to Einanuers charge in 
Berlin, which ho had already visited in 1747. 
The discreditable anecdotes of his Halle 
career detailed by Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg 
(1718-95), Johann Frmdri(di ileicliardt (1752- 
1814), and Johann Fricdricdi Rochlitz (1769- 
1842) are rejected by facts which testify 
palpably to the rectitude of his public deport- 
ment. For his eldest son, Wilhclrn Adolf 
(baptized Jan. 13, 1752; d, Nov. 20, 1752), 
Count Johann Georg von Einsh'dl, Ober- 
hofrnarschall at the Dresden court, Frau von 
Dieskau, for whoso husband’s ‘ homage ’ 
Johann Sebastian wrote the Peasant Cantata, 
and Wilhelm von Happo of Berlin stood 
sponsors. the second son, Gotthilf Wilhelm 
{b. July 30, 1754 ; d. Jan. 16, 1756), the 
godparents were relatives. P’or the ymingest 
child, PViederica Sophia (b, Feb. 7, 1757), the 
sovereigns of Anhalt-Cothcn and the Countess 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt acted as sponsors. 

Soon after his marriage, P’riedemann’s dis- 
satisfied nature moved liim to apply for the 
organistship of the Johannis-Kirche at Zittau, 
vacant by the death of G. Krause in 1753. 
Carl Philipp Emanuel, eager to escape from 
the bondage of Potsdam, J. L. Krebs and 
Altnikol also were candidates. The post W'as 
given to J ohann Trier, an alumnus of the Leipzig 
Thomasschulc. Nine years later Friedcmann 
was invited (July 6, 1762) to succeed Christoph 
Graupner (1683-1760), Kapellmeister at the 
Darmstadt court, Johann Sebastian’s success- 
ful rival in 1723. After some delay, he accepted 
the appointment (Aug. 28, 1762), but ap- 
parently was attracted by the title rather 
than the duties of the office. Whether his 
negotiations with the Landgraf reached a 
definite settlement is not known : in 1767 he 
used the title in his dedication of the E minoi 

' A picture of the house is in B. J.-B.. 1910. p. 110. 
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Clavier Concerto (Steingr&ber edn. 161), A 
statement, re])eated by Reichardt, that 
Friedomann at this period received an invita- 
tion to Rudolstadt, appears to bo based on 
the Darmstadt incident. 

Embittered by failure to receive the recogni- 
tion to which his evident abilities entitled him, 
indolent, ungracious even to his friends, self- 
centred, and somewhat eccentric, Friedomann 
resigned his Halle appointment on May 12, 
1764, and for the last twenty years of his 
life drifted aimless and without settled employ- 
ment. During the period 1746-04, besides a 
large number of cantatas, he had written the 
Symphony in D major (unpublished), the 
unlinishod E fiat Clavier Concerto, the twelve 
Polonaises (Univ. edii. 1530), the E flat Clavier 
Sonata (Steingraber edn. 105, No. 7), and smaller 
works. Among his pu])ils in the same })eriod 
were Johann Christian Bach (of Halle), Johann 
Samuel Petri (1738-1808), of Sorau, and Fr. 
Wilhelm Rust (1730-00), grandfather of the 
most able of the B.-G. editors. At Dresden 
Johann Theopliilus Goldberg {h. circa 1730) 
had received early lessons from him on the 
clavier. In Aug. 1770 his wife’s property at 
Halle, valued at 030 Hthalers, was announced 
for sale, and in the following Oct., after dating 
the E minor Fantasia (Steingraber odn. 105, 
No. 12), he transferred his household to 
Brunswick. 

Intermittently Friedemann sought regular 
employment. In Apr. 1771, he applied with- 
out success for the organ istship of the new 
Stadt-Kirche at Wolfonbuttel. A month later 
(May 17) he petitioned the duke for the vacant 
organ in the Aegidius-Kirclio there. On June 
14 he performed his ‘ Probe ’ and received from 
the adjudicator a weighty declaration in his 
favour — ‘ Er hat auch ganzi. gezeigt, wio 
volkommen mlichtig er der Orgel sey.’ But ho 
was over sixty, and a loss competent candidate 
half his age obtained the appointment. For 
two years longer Friedomann remained in 
Brunswick, earning a precarious living by 
teaching and public recitals. The story of his 
brother’s recognition of him in a band of wan- 
dering players is an improbable legend. In 
straitened circumstances good fortune brought 
him into touch with Johann Nikolaus Forkel, 
whose interest in and projected monograph on 
Johann Sebastian inclined him to befriend 
Sebastian’s son. In 1773 Friedemann visited 
him at Gottingen and played in the University 
church there. He was again in Brunswick on 
Aug. 22 of that year, when he gave an organ 
recital, followed by another at Wolfenbiittel. 
In Apr. 1774 he moved to Berlin, leaving 
behind him for auction at Brunswick a portion 
of his father’s autographs, the Kunst der Fuge 
among them. Whether their sale was effected 
is not known ; in 1778 Friedemann tardily 
asked for information. 


Until his death Berlin remained his home. 
He made a slender liv^eiiliood by organ recitals 
at which his great powers were acknowledged, 
by the composition aT\d sale of clavier pieces 
and other irillos, and by teaching — Sara Levi, 
Mendelssohn’s grandmother, took lessons from 
him Kirnberger, lus father’s former pupil, and 
the Princess Amalia, to whom he dedicated 
(Feb. 24, 1778) the eight clavier fugues (Peters 
odn, 750), admired his genius and befriended 
him until he lost her favour by an attempt to 
undermine Ivirnberger in her regartl. Desper- 
ate circumstances perhaps drtn e him to unfflial 
and dishonest acta. Among his father’s auto- 
graphs was the .score of an Organ (’oncerto in 
D minor arranged from Antonio Vivaldi’s Con*, 
certo Grosso (op. 3. No. 11) in the same 
period as the four published by the B.-G, (Jhrg. 
xxxviii.). The score is (Sebastian’s holograph 
and the paper of the Weimar period, Friode- 
maiin’s authorship therefore is impossible; 
but the manus(;ript (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) 
bears the inscription in his handwriting, ‘di 
W. F. Bach manu mei patris descript * (cf. 
Allgem. M usih-Zeitung, 1912). The Concerto 
is published by Augoner (5803) ; a piano ar- 
rangement of it is in Broitkopf, odn. 2241. 
Two compositions of his own — a Kyrie in Q 
minor and a setting of the 100th Psalm, ‘ Dienet 
dem Herrn mit Freuden,’ composed in 1765— 
Friedemann attributed to his father by sub- 
stituting ‘ J. S.’ for ‘ F. W.’ on the manuscripts. 
That ho was in want and dependent on the 
sale or loan of his MS»S. is stated by Forkel. 
On July 1, 1784,* he died at Berlin of 
‘ Brustkrankheit,’ leaving his widow and 
daughter, aged twenty-six. A grant to relieve 
their necessities was made from the proceeds 
of the performance of Handol’n ‘ Messiah ’ at 
Berlin in 1785 (Bitter, ii. 207). 

Forkel, who had opportunities to form a 
judgment, euh^gises Friedomajin’s remarkable 
abilities as a player ; on the clavier his touch 
was elegant, delicate, agreeable ; on the organ 
he excited ‘ reverent awe ’ ; on the one he was 
charming, on the other impressive. As a com- 
poser, he came nearest among his brothers to his 
father in the originality and bent of iis genius, 
and in his powers of improvisation. Though 
he expressed himself in rococo forms which 
Johann Sebastian had not touched, his com- 
positions have a distinction which sets them 
above his brothers’, whose artistic conscience 
adjusted itself more readily to the standards of 
their generation. Forkel complained that he 
preferred to expend hi.H genius on improvisa- 
tions, shrinking, with characteristic indolence,^ 
from putting them on paper. Their number, 
in fact, is not inconsiderable. According to 
Falck’s Thematisches Verzeichnis, Friedemann 
wrote for the Clavier at least 9 Sonatas (6 m 

> It obierrable that h«.rdl7 anj of bis oxUnt letton ftw 
boto^pk 
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8teingr&ber edn. 165, unpublifihed in C, A, B) ; 

2 Sonatas (concerto) for two claviers, in F 

(Steingr&ber edn. 148) and D (lost) ; 12 Polo- 
nftises (Univ. edn. 1539), and another in C (un- 
published) ; 10 Fantasias (6 in Steingr&ber 

edn. 165, and K is trier (ed. Carl Banck), un- 
published in C, C minor (2), G) ; a Suite in G 
minor and smaller pieces (Steingr&beredn. 1 65) ; 
8 Fugues dedicated to Princess Amalia in 1778 
(Peters edn. 750), and 3 unpublished in C 
minor, F, B. For the Organ, 3 Fugues (C, F, G 
minor), 7 Choralvorspiele, an organ trio on the 
melody ‘ Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Slhr * 
(lost), canons and six studies, all unpublished. 
Concertos ; 5 for clavier and strings (4 in 
Stein grttber edn. 161-4 ; 1 in E flat unpublished) 
and a doubtful one in G minor (unpublished) ; 
1 for two claviers and orchestra in E flat 
(arranged for two claviers in Steingrftber edn. 
149, 2398). Sonatas : 5 Trio-sonatas for 

violin or flute (one in B flat, for strings, in 
Broitkopf's Coll, Mtt-s,, 1875) ; 3 Sonatas for 
flute and continue (lost) ; 6 Duels for flute and 

3 for viola, all unpublished ; 9 Symphonies, in 
C, D, D minor (Erich Prieger, 1910, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 32,147 f. 1), D minor (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 32,147 f. 25), F, 0 (2), A, B). Vocal Works i 
21 cantatas, a ‘ Deutsche Messe,* an opera 
* Lausus und Lydie,’ and smaller works, all 
unpublished. A llombrandtesque picture of 
Friedomann, by an unknown artist, is in the 
Hallo St&dt. Kunstsammlung. Bitter repro- 
duces another. 

Bibl. — Martik Fau'K, Wilhelm Frieiiemann Bach, 2iut e<ln. 

1912. i'. H Hittkk, Carl PhiHfty Kvuinuel und Wilhelm 

/yieiletnann Bach unU Uereu Brllder, 2 vol»,, U«rUu, 1(J6H (vol. It. 
ch«p. 9). C. H. BiTTitR, Die Sohne SeboMtian Bitch's, Leiptig, 18a*. 
C. ZKHtKR. W, KHedemann Bach und seine hallische WirksamkeiC 
{fi, J.-B., 19)0, p. f.). Max Scbnkipkk, * Dan m>geimniito 
'* OTg«lkoni«>rt d-innll von Wllh«lin Fri4!d««inAitu Bach”' {B.J.-B., 
1911, p, 23 1.). V, W, MAKrvRu, Legemlett einiger Musikhelligcn, 
1780. J. r. Hrk’Harpt, Musika/ischer Almanach, 1790. J. F. 
K<m'H1.itc, Uifts. ttilg, Mus.'Xeitung, 1800. B. Kitkkr, 4^.-1. vol, 1. 
1899. 

Carl Philipp Em AN UKL Bach [34], second son 
of Johann Sebastian and Maria Barbara Bach, 
born at Weimar on Mar. 8, received his 

second and third names from his godparents, 
Adam Emanuel Weltzig, ‘Pagen Hof-Meister ’ 
and Hof-Musikus at Weissenfels, and Georg 
Philipp Telemann (1681-1767), Kapellmeister 
atPrankfort-on-Main(Bojanow8ki,p. 34). Edu- 
cated at the Leipzig Thomasschule, whence he 
proceeded in 1734 to the University of Frank- 
fort, the statement that Sebastian destined 
him for a learned profession is improbable. 
Though he was left-handed, and therefore 
impeded in the pla 3 ring of all instruments ex- 
cept the clavier and organ, his musical pre- 
cocity was remarkable. At the age of eleven, a 
swift glance over his father’s shoulder enabled 
him to play forthwith the music he was writing. 
Before he left the Thomasschule he had com- 
posed a number of clavier pieces and other 
works (Bitter, ii. 325), and on the clavier, as for 
composition, had no other teacher than his 
father. Probably attracted to Frankfort by 


his godfather’s association with the town, he 
found there ample opportunity to employ his 
musical gifts. He was active in the Musik- 
Akademie and Collegium Musicum, and in 1737 
performed his compositions in the presence of 
the Markgraf Friedrich Wilhelm, and Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia, the father of his future 
patron. 

Had Friedrich Wilhelm’s tastes been other 
than they were, the conjecture might be 
hazarded that his Frankfort visit was the 
link between Emanuel and Prussian service. 
According to Fetis, Emanuel waited on the 
eVown Prince in 1738, but was disappointed of 
an engagement by Frederick’s impecuniousness. 
Burney confirms the story. Emanuel himself 
declared that the summons to Rheinsberg was 
‘ unvermutheter.’ Probably ho was aware of 
Frederick’s proficiency on the flute, an instru- 
ment for which he had already written, and 
sought an interview, receiving encouragement 
to anticipate an engagement when circum- 
stances permitted. In May 1740, Frederick 
succeeded his father, and in the following 
winter launched his unchivalrous attack upon 
Maria Theresa. Supposing himself forg<itten, 
Emanuel was about to accompany a young 
pupil on his travels, when, in 1740, he was 
appointed cembalist in the King’s Kapelle. 
According to Burney, he accompanied Frederick 
in the first flute solo he played at Charlotten- 
burg after his accession. His salary was 300 
thalers. 

Emanuel’s duty bound him to attend the 
royal concerts, held in the palace every evening 
except Mondays and Fridays, the opera nights. 
Frederick himself put out the parts before 
summoning the players — some 40 performers — 
and Burney, privileged to attend one of these 
evenings in 1772, from an adjacent room dis- 
tinctly heard the King practising solfeggi and 
difficult passages (State of Music in Germany, ii. 
150). Frederick’s taste was conservative, his 
repertoire restricted to some 300 concertos, 
which had been performed in rotation for more 
than forty years. For other compositions than 
those of the two Grauns and his flute-master, 
Johann Joachim Quantz (1697-1773), he had 
no liking. Emanuel’s music found little favour 
with him. Nor was Frederick agreeable to 
accompany ; he took many liberties with the 
tempo and required from his cembalist defer- 
ence which Emanuel found it increasingly 
difficult to accord. In 1750 he applied un- 
successfully for the vacant cantorship at Leip- 
zig. In 1753 he was ready to find employment 
at Zittau (Falck, W, F. Bach, p. 34). In 1756, 
Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch (1736-1800) was 
appointed second cembalist, and, showing him- 
self less impatient of the king’s imperfections, 
won Frederick’s preference. Emanuel, how- 
ever, vainly sought permission to accept an 
appointment elsewhere, and though, as a SaxoD« 
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he was at liberty to go if he pleased, his 
marriage to a Prussian subject in 1744 made 
him dependent on the King’s favour. 

At Berlin Emanuel enjoyed the friendship 
of the King’s sister-in-law. Princess Amalia, 
and counted among his pupils the future Duke 
Carl Eugen of Wiirttemb^rg (d. 1793). His 
reputation as a clavier-player w'as established 
by the publication, in two parts (1753, 17(J2), 
of his Verauch Uber die tvahre Art das Klavier 
zu spielen (ed. Walter Niemann, Kahnt, 
Leipzig). The work is the first methodical 
treatise on its subject, laying down principles 
derived from Johann Sebastian and developed 
by Muzio Clomenti {d. 1832), Johann Baptist 
Cramer (1771-1858) and Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel (1778-1837). Mozart owned his 
obligation to its author in emphatic terms : 
* Er ist dor Vator, wir sind die Buben. Wer 
von uns was rechts kann, hat von ihn gelernt ; 
und wer das nieht eingesteht ist ein Lump * 
(Jahn, ii. 441). Haydn, whom Emanuel de- 
clared to be the only man who thoroughly 
understood him (ibid. ii. 377), made it for a 
time his chief object to master Emanuel’s 
form. Both in the technique he (ievelo})ed 
and the music he wrote for it Emanuel may 
bo regarded as the father of modern pianoforte 
playing. Reichardt, who visited him at 
Hamburg in May 1774, was impressed by his 
improvisation : ‘ Bach would become lost for 
hours in now ideas and a sea of fresh modula- 
tions. . . . His soul seemed absent from the 
eartli. His eyes swam as though in some 
delicious dream. The lower lip drooped over 
his chin, his face and form bowed apparently 
lifeless over the keyboard ’ (Allgem. Musih- 
Zeitung^ Jan. 12, 1814). Burney (ii. 246), too, 
remarked ‘ the wild careless manner * in which 
Bach ‘ threw away thoughts that would have 
set up any one else.’ Emanuel wrote a Kurze 
Anweisung zum General- Bass, the autograph 
of which is in the Fetis Library, Brussels (press- 
mark 6487). Riemann (p. 65) groundlessly 
suggests that this may bo the work published 
by Joh. Michael Bach in 1780 (supra^ p. 154). 

The death of his godfather Telemann on 
June 25, 1767, conveniently opened to Emanuel 
a door of escape from Potsdam. He had 
longed unceasingly, he told Burney (ii. 252), 
for ‘ more tranquillity and independence ’ than 
Frederick’s service allowed him, and there is 
no reason to doubt the correctness of Fasch’s 
attribution to him of the remark, that the 
King might be the autocrat of his kingdom, 
but enjoyed no prescriptive pre-eminence in 
the realm of art. Frederick, however, ap- 
preciated his genius and was proud of his 
pre-eminence ; only after repeated solicitations 
and on grounds of health (B. J.-B., 1915, 
p. 41) was he permitted to resign. The 
Princess Amalia, who interested herself in 
Emanuel’s candidature, appointed him her 


Kapellmeister ‘ von Haus aus * in token of 
her regard upon his departure. He entered 
upon his duties at Hamburg on Nov. 3, 1767, 
the Wochentliche SarkrichUn welcoming ‘ this 
great master of clavier j)laying ’ to a post ‘ in 
wdiich ho will bo able to display his distin- 
guished talents in another idiom.’ 

Hamburg had long outlived the traditions 
of Matthoflon and Handel, and Emanuel play- 
fully chided Burney in 1772 for visiting the 
city ‘ fifty years too late.* He was himself 
the only musician of eminence in it, <lirecting, 
as cantor of the Johanneum, the music in its 
five principal churches. The opera no longer 
tiourished (Burney, ii. 245), but Emanuel was 
active as a concert giver. The Magazin /. 
Mnsik of 1784 sjaviks of ‘die liesten und 
frequentosten Konzerte * conducted by ‘ dor 
grosse Bach,’ who jilayed the clavier and 
produced his much - ajiprcciatod works at 
them, Burney, visiting him in 1772, found 
him in his fifty-ninth year, ‘ rather short in 
stature, with black hair and eyes,' and brown 
complexion, a very animated countenance, 
and of a cheerful and lively disposition.* 
Reichardt, too, was impressed by his keen w it ; 
but his allegations of avarice seem to rest 
upon a foundation as unsubstantial as that 
w'hich supports his defamation of Friedeinann. 
Emanuel died at Hamburg, in his seventy- 
fifth year, on Doc. 15, 1788,* of ‘ Brustkrank- 
heit.* A writer in the Zeiiung Hamburg, un* 
parth. Correspondenten — probably Karl Fried- 
rich Cramer (1752-1807) — eulogised him a 
day later as one of the greatest musicians of 
his generation, both theoretical and practical, 
the creator of clavier technique, a player 
unmatched on that instrument, and a man of 
wit and humour whose name ‘ wird auf immer 
heilig sein.’ The erection of a memorial to 
his memory at Hamburg and Weimar was 
projiosed and designs for both were prepared. 
Neither was carried into effect. Haydn, 
actually unaware of his death, visited Hamburg 
in 1795 in hope to meet him, and found his 
daughter the sole survivor of the family. 
Emanuel married at Berlin in 1744 Johanna 
Maria Dannoman, youngest dau^.;^ter of a 
wine merchant, by whom ho had two sons 
and a daughter. The eldest son, Johann 
August (b. Nov. 30, 1745), practised as a 
lawyer at Hamburg and died on Apr. 24, 1789. 
The younger son, Johann Sebastian * (6. Sept. 
1748), studied painting in I.<eipzig and Dresden, 
and died at Rome in J^^pt. 1778. Their mother 
died, in her seventy-first year, at Hamburg on 
July 19-20, 1795. Her daughter Anna Carolina 
Philippina, announcing her death in the 
public press, declared her intention to carrj* 
on ‘ mit der ftussersten Aufmerksamkeit * the 

> Purt.r»it4i uf RnoAUu^l and Frl<Hl«inann art In Bitter. 

* The iiiitfait * I. S.' are under hi* portrait (B. J.-B., 1911. p. 9^1. 
Hi* fatiier ralltd him * Hant.* ‘ S ’ ceii»bdy ttandt for ' Sthattian ' ; 
but Wuetmann aaentU 'Btoratl.' Komblnaky pain— hJa 
StbMtUo. 
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buBinegs connected with her father’s and 
grandfather’s ’ Musikalien/ a natural announce- 
ment which unnecessarily suggests to Schweitzer 
(IT 234) sordid trafficking in her grandfather’s 
manuscripts. Anna Carolina lived on at Ham- 
burg (Valentinskamp) ; her name is not found 
in the ‘ AdressbuchcTu ’ after 1804. 

As a composer Emanuel stands out promi- 
nently in the transition generation that 
separatos Johann Sebastian from the full 
maturity of Haydn’s genius. Though ho 
professed, to Burney and F(jrkel, high respect 
for his father’s work, the ‘ ttiste,’ ‘ refinement,* 
* melody and expression,’ which Bumoy dis- 
oovc*red to l )0 his characteristics were not 
founded upon his father’s art. In conversa- 
tion (Burney, ii. 262) ho expressed himself 
contemptuously on ‘ learned music,* and spoke 
‘ irreverently ’ of canons as ‘dry and despi- 
cable pieces of pedantry that any one might 
oompoao who would give his time to them.* 
Ikuiig told that there were no great contra- 
puntists in Italy, he rejoined that their absence 
was no great matter : ‘ for many more essential 
things [than counterpoint] are wanting to 
constitute a g(jod composer.’ The character- 
istics of his art are, homuphonic treatment of 
thematic material, formality of design and 
delicacy of workmanship. Extraordinarily 
prolific in every form of musical expression, 
he excelled upon tho clavier, for which ho 
wrote the best music of his generation. His 
instrumental stylo is discussed under Form 
and Sonata. His compositions are exceed- 
ingly numerous. Bitter’s chronological list 
(iL 326 f.) reveals nearly 700, vooal and in- 
strumental, which are conveniently tabulated 
in Wotquenno’a Thematisch^is Verzeichnis 
(1906) The ‘Oden und IJeder ’ include 
GellertsgeistlicheOden und Lmler mil Mehdeyen 
(1768, 4th edn., 1771, in Brit. Mus. F. .324, 
b. (1)), and its continuation, Zwdlf geisiliche 
Oden und Lieder (1704, Brit. Mus. F. 324, 
b. (2)) ; Oden mil Melodien (1702, Brit. Mus. 
E, 601, h. (2)) ; Cramers Ubersetzte Psalmen 
mit Melodien (1774, Brit. Mus. F. 324, c.) ; 
Ch, Ch. Sturms geistiick^ Oesdnge 7nit Melodien 
(1 780-81, Brit. Mus. F. 324); Neue Lieder • 
Melodien nebsi einer Kanlate zum singen beym 
Klavier (1789, Brit. Mus. 0. 582) ; Gleim’s 
‘ Singode,* Der Wirth und die Gaste (1706, 
3rd edn., 1791, in Brit. Mus. E. 270, d. (2)) ; a 
number (fifty -six) of songs, printed and in 
MSS., scattered among various collections 
(Wotqtienne, No, 202) ; Iseue Melodien zu 
tinigen Liedem des nenen hamburgischen 
Oesangbuchs (1787, Brit. Mus. E. 602, ra. (1); 
No. 23 of this collection, ‘ Wie gross ist die 
Allm&oht*gen Gate,* arranged for T.T.B.B, 
and wind orchestra, is published by Forberg, 
Leipzig. Selections from the foregoing 
oolleotions are published by Peters (No. 3748)^ 
^ F. Kahnt (ed. Dittbemer), and Drei Masken 


Verlag (Munich), e<L O. Vrieslander. The 
motets, psalms, etc., include two Litanies for 
double chorus (1786, Brit. ^lus. H. 619, j. (1)) ; 
a Magnificat in i) for 8.A.T.B. and orchestra 
(MS. 1749) ; and a popular * Heilig ’ (Sanctus) 
for double chorus (1779, Brit. Mus. I. 46). 
Among the larger concerted vocal works are 
the secular can til tas ‘ Phillis und Thirsis* (1766, 
in Vrieslander, sujrra), ‘Selma* (1770), and 
‘Der Friihling ’ (1770-72); two ‘Passions* 
(8t. Matthew and St. Luke, 1787, 1788), and 
a ‘ Passions-C’antate * ‘ Du Gottlichor ! warum 
hist du * (1770, Brit. Mus. F. 955 (1)) ; two 
Oratorios : ‘ Die Israelite!! in der Wiiste ’ 
(1775, Brit. Mus. T. 45, a.)^: three soprano 
arias, ed. Fr. Comnier, are in Trautwein’s 
Canlicn sacra, tom. i.) ; and a setting of C. W. 
Hammler’s ‘ Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt 
Jesu’ (1787, Brit. Mus. H. 1819, b., and 
R.C.M.); a setting of Klopstock’s ‘Morgeng- 
sang am SchOpfungsfeste ’ { 1784, pub. B. & H.); 
four Easter Cantatas, including ‘ Gott hat 
don Herrn auforwecket * (1784, Jirit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 33,569 ff. 25-54) ; four Michaelmas 
cantatas; a ‘ Woihnachts-Musik * (MS. 1775); 
and four cantatas written for tho induction 
of a pastor. Of fifty (Wavier Concertos, 
No. 18 (of Wotquenne’s catalogue) in D 
(1746) is published in Steingr&ber edn. 103; 
No. 23, in D minor (1748), in ibid. 2091 ; 
four of the six dedicated to Jkincess Amalia 
(1772), in 1), E flat, C minor, G, in ibid. 104, 
106, 101, 102, and August Oantz (Hamburg). 
Senff publishes a Clavier Concerto in F minor 
(neither in Bitter nor Wotquenne). Wot- 
quenno’s Nos. 2 (E fiat, 1734), 11 (D, 1745), 
14 (E, 1700), 24 (E minor, 1748), 25 (B flat, 
1752), 34 (G, 1756) are in the Brit. Mus. 
Others are in the Royal Collection there. The 
two Concertos for two claviers are in Stein- 
gr&ber edn. 2145 (1740, F), 2144 (1788, E 
flat). Of the Clavier Sonatas, those ‘ fiir 
Kenner und Liobhaber ’ are published in 
Breitkopf’s IJrtextausgabe klnssischer Musik- 
werke. Universal edn., and F. Leuckart 
(Breslau) ; No. 0 of the six dedicated to 
Frederick II. (A, 1742) is in Steingraber 
edn. 94 ; Nos. 1 , 2, 5 of the six dedicated to 
the Duke of Wurtomborg (1744) in Peters 
edn. 276, and Senart edn. 32-3, 135-6, 353-4; 
No. 4 (F sharp minor) of six published in 1763, 
in Steingraber edn. 94 ; Nos. 4 and 6 (A and 
0) of the six ‘ ffir Kenner und Liebhaber * 
(1779) in Peters edn. 276; throe of those in 
the Dritier Sam^nlung, 1781. in C minor, 
D minor, F minor, aro in Peters edn. 276, 
and the first Rondo (E) is in Stein grftber edn. 
94, which also publishes a ‘ posthumous ’ 
sonata in B flat. Nos. 48-61, 53-69, 61, 107, 
265, of Wotquenne’s Catalogue are in the 
Brit. Mus. Smaller and popular clavier pieces 

> The srtM-e ie tn tae Eutnx Llbr&ry of the Royal Techoiod 
College. OlMgow, and th« Boyal College of Mtuie. 
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^re in the Steingraber, Augener, Schlesinger, 
Universal, Forberg, Steffenhagen, Piper, Kahnt, 
kScnart and Ruble edna. Of five sonatas 
for violin and clavier two (B minor and C 
minor, 1703) are in Peters edn. 3019, a. and 
b. The sonata for viola da gamba and clavier 
in G minor (1759), arranged for violoncello, 
is in Peters edn. 2003. Of the instni mental 
trios the Brit Mus. has Nos. 89-91, and 161 of 
VVotquonne’s Catalogue. One of the trios, 
in G, is in the Collegium Musicum (Broitkopf 
and Max Brockhaus), and two string quartets 
(Sinfonia), in G and D, are published by Boyer 
(Langensalza). Of the throe violoncello con- 
certos the earliest (A minor, 1750) is in Broit- 
kopf edn. 3836 ; the third (A major, 1753) 
is published by Senart (Paris). Four flute 
concertos (MS.) are in the R.C.M. Three of 
the four orchestral symphonies dedicated to 
the Crown Prince (1780) are published by 
Peters. Schuberth and Peters priTit piano 
arrangements of them. The adagio of the 
organ sonata in G minor is in Ritter’s Kunat 
des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. (Peters). Zimmermann 
published (1925) the Vienna MS. of the sonata 
in G for flute and clavier. 

The Meiningen Johaim Phil. Bach’s pastel 
of Carl Philipp Emanuel is in the Pieuss. 
Staatsbibliothok. Herr Paul Bach (Weimar) 
has another. An original silhouette is in the 
Archives of Broitkopf & H^rtel. 

Bibl. — Otto Vkishlanoer. PMltpp Emantul Bath, Munich, 
and Philipp Emanuel Much ols Theoreiiker, in Von neuer Mmik, 
ed. H, OniBH, etc., 19*25. C. fT. Bittkr, Carl Philipp KniAmtel und 
W. F. Bach und deren Bnidcr, *2 voh. Berlin, lHti8 {rhap«. IdJ and 
appendix to Vf»l. 11.). ('. H. Bittkk, Die .Sdhue fiehartinn Baeh’e, 

Berlin, 1883. C. Burnkt, The Present State of Afutic in Grrtnanp, 
2 voh. r.ondon, 177.5 (vol, 11, '23.') f,). TrKK.M.^N'N v<»n Hash, Carl 
Philipp Enutnuel Rarh und Joh. Gotti. Jm, Breitkopf {B. J.-B., 
1911, p. 8() f.). lluDonr STEOLirii, Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
und der Dresdner KreuzkatUor Gottfried Juifust B!omtliu« im 
Musikleben ihrer Zeit (B. J.-B., 1915, p, 39/.). Uans MeiujmanN, 
Eln Programtnlrio Karl Philipp Enuxnticl Baehs {B. J.-B., 1917, 
p. 137 f.). J. P. RKioiiAunT’s Autohiographie (Allifemeine Musik- 
alische Zeitung, .Ian. 1*2, 1814). R. Kitukr, Q.-L.. vol. 1., 1899. 
AiJotEi) VVOTtlUKSVK, C. Ph. Km. Bach : Thenvatischef, Verxrirhnit 
seiner IVerke, Leipzig. 1905. 

JoiiANN Gottfried Bernhard Bach [35], 
third surviving sun of Johann Sebastian and 
Maria Barbara Bach, born at Weimar on May 11, 
1715,* received his first and third names from 
his godparents, Johann Andreas Rheuert, Hof- 
Registrator at Ohrdruf, and Johann Bernhard 
Bach, of Eisenach (No. 11 supra) (Bojanowski, 
p. 34). Of his early Weimar and Cdtheri years 
no details survive. In 1730, aged fifteen, he 
was in the second class (presumably of the 
Thomasschule) at Leipzig (Spitta, ii. 254). On 
May 2, 1735 (ibid. iii. 269) his father success- 
fully proposed him, as being ‘ so habil in der 
Music,’ for the organistship in the Marien- 
Kirche at Muhlhausen. On Oct. 30 and Nov. 
18, 1736, Sebastian wrote to Johann Friedrich 
Klemm, a town councillor of Sangerhausen, 
soliciting his favour in Bernhard’s behalf for 
the vacant organ in the Jacobi-Kirche there. ^ 
Bernhard passed his ‘ Probe ’ on Jan. 13, 1737, 

* Incidentally the letter of Nov. 18 rereale the fact that In hU 
early youth Sebastian bad sought a similar petition at Sanger' 
hausen. 
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and on the following day his appointment was 
approved, subject to the production of testi- 
monials of good ohiiractor from Muhlhausen. 
It was apparently nnt known that Bernhard 
was already involved in financial difficulties. 
He succeeded, therefore, in securing two (Mar. 
11-12, 1737) which testified to his ‘ hOflich und 
honnett ’ conduct, and on Apr. 4, 1737, the 
Leipzig Consistory confirmed his appointment. 
In the spring of 1738 Bernhard left the town 
secretly to avoid his creditors, and on July 1 
the Town Council intimated to the Consistory 
that ho had proved otherwise unsatisfactory. 
Meanwhile, on May 24, 1738, Sebastian ad- 
dressed a piteous letter to Klemm begging that 
the situation might bo kept open until the 
whereabouts of his son, whose former debts he 
had paid, was discovered. Two days Inter, ho 
wrotc^ again, bewailing his ignorance of his son’s 
movements. Bernhard in fact was at Jena. 
The parisli register records his death there, ns a 
law student (" Rccihtsgclahrtheit Betiissener ’), 
of high fever (‘ hitzigen Fiober ’) on May 27, 
1739.* At Teiibiiry is a copy of Praetorius’ 
Syntagma (1.) which belonged to J. B. Bach 
and afterwards to .1. C. Bac h [38J ; ‘ alumnus 
ScholaoThora. 1739 d. 1 Jan ’ is on the title-page. 

Bibl. — S riTTA, J. S, Bach, passim, Fni«i>RXon Soushut'* artlol« 
In Zeitschrift der I nternatlonaie n Afusik-GeHellschzift, Jhrg. ill., 
1902, i>i), 331-60. R. Kitmkr, g.'L., vol. 1., IH99 . MUhlhdussr 
GeschichtS’BldUer, Jhrg. 19IW-‘2U, [>, 5U. /hid, 1920 21, p. 71, 

By his second wife, Anna Magdalena Wilckon, 
Johann Sebastian had seven daughters, one of 
wliom, Elisabeth Juliano Fricderike (b. Apr. 3, 
1720), married Johann Christoph Altnikol and 
liadissuo Johann Sebastian (b. Oct. 4, 1749). Two 
other daughters, Johanna Caroline (baptized 
Oct. 30, 1737; d. i^ug. 18, 1781) and Rogine 
Susanna (bajitized Feb. 22, 1742 ; d. Dec. 14, 
1809), died unmarried. Of the six sons, three 
— Gottfried Heinrich (baptized Feb. 27, 1724; 
d. Feb. 12, 1703, in Naum burg), Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich and Johann Christian — survived 
their father. The last two are the subject of 
separate notices. Since Sebastian died intest- 
ate, his widow received only one-third of his 
realised estate. In 1762 she was receiving 
charitable relief and, to the discredit of her 
sons and stepsons, died, an ‘ Almoswifrau,’ on 
Feb. 27, 1700. The last surviving daughter, 
Regine Si.sanna, was the object of a public 
subscription, to which Beethoven contributed. 
She was the last survivor of Bach’s children. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach [36], 
eldest surviving son of Johann Sebastian and 
Anna Magdalena Bach, bom at Leipzig on June 
21. 1732,* received his first and second names 
from his godparents, Johann Sigismund 
Beiche, Kammer-Kommissarius at Pegau, and 
Christoph Donndorf, a T.<eipzig lawyer. His 
godmother was the daughter of Christian Weiss, 
one of the clergy of the Thomas-Kirche, who 
provided Bach with cantata libretti. Fried- 
rich’s early training probably was received from 

N 
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Johann Elias Baoh» then residing in the cantor’s 
house (Die Mueik^ 1912-13, p. 7). He attended 
the University at Leipzig, and early in 1750, 
aged eighteen, was appointed Kammer-Musikus 
to Count Wilhelm of Schaumburg-Lippe at 
Biiokeburg. The Count favoured Italian music, 
and the posts of Konzertraeister and Kapell- 
meister were held respectively by Angelo 
Colonna and Giovanni Battista Serini. On 
Jan. 8, 1755, Friedrich married Lucia Eliza- 
beth Miinchausen, daughter of one of the court 
musicians, herself a court singer. In May 1766 
the Italians resigned, and about 1758 Fried- 
rich was promoted to be Konzertmeister. A 
daughter, Anna Philippina Friderica, had been 
born to him in 1755 (baptized Oct. 7), and a 
son, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst [No. 37 infra], to 
whom the Count stood godfather, followed in 
1769 (baptized May 24). 

Though Italian music continued in favour, 
Friedrich dedicated to his patron in 1769 and 
published with Bock of Hamburg (English edn. 
(? 1780) in Brit. Mus. g. 397), six quartets for 
flute, violin, viola and bass. In the same year 
he produced a setting of C. W. Rammler’s ‘ Der 
Tod Jesu ’ and (1773) ‘ Auferstehung und 
Himmelfahrt Jesu.’ But in May 1771 the 
arrival of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) 
brought him into sympathetic association with 
a poet who provided texts of imaginative merit. 
The first of their joint works was the ‘ biblische 
GemUhldo * ‘ Die Kindheit Jesu ’ ‘ {D.D.T. Bd. 
66 : Breitkopf & H&rtel) for chorus and orches- 
tra, first performed on Feb. 11, 1773. On Dec. 
2 of the same year another joint work ‘ Die 
Auforweckung Lazarus * {D,D,T. Bd. 56) was 
produced, and in Apr. 1776 the oratorio 

* Der Fremdling auf Golgotha * (lost). Herder 
also provided the libretti of a ‘Pfingst-Kantate* 
(1773, lost), an Ascension Cantata ‘Gross und 
m&ohtig, stark und prAchtig ’ (July 10, 1776), 
a Michaelmas Cantata (1775) ‘Der Streit des 
Guten und Bdsen in der Welt,’ a ‘ Musikdrama ’ 

* Brutus * (Feb. 27, 1774 : music lost) and the 
‘Szenen mit Gesang’ ‘Philoktetes’ (1774, music 
lost). Friedrich in these j’ears also contributed 
simple melodies to Balthasar Muntlier’s first 
(1773) and second (1774) Sammlung geistlirher 
Lieder, 

The death of his sympathetic ])atrone88. 
Countess Eleanore (1776), the subsequent de- 
parture of Herder, and the death of Count 
Wilhelm on Sept. 10, 1777, changed the atmo- 
sphere of the court for Friedrich, whose rela- 
tions with all of them had been cordial. In the 
spring of 1778 he visited his brother Johann 
Christian in London, taking with him his son 
Wilhelm, and visiting his brother Emanuel 
at Hamburg on the way. After a short ill- 
ness Friedrich died of ‘hitzigen Brustfieber* 
on Jan, 26, 1795.* His youngest daughter, 

I A copy In thv Brit Mur. (Add. MSS. 33.089 f. 85) incorrectly 
nttrU>ntM the work to Frledrloh’a «ou. 


Dorothea Charlotte Magdalena, predeceased 
him on June 21, 1793. His widow, aged 75, 
followed him on Oct. 1, 1803. 

Though the London visit diverted his 
interest to instrumental composition, Bach’s 
works after 1778 include the cantatas ‘ Singet 
dem Herrn ’ (Feb. 6, 1785, lost), ‘ Gott wird 
deinen Fuss nicht gleiten lassen ’ (June 8, 1787), 
the oratorio ‘ Die Hirten bey der Krippe ’ ( 1785, 
lost), the ‘ Duodrama ’ for sopranos, ‘ Mosia 
Mutter und ihre Tochter’ (1788), the can- 
tatas ‘ Cassandra ’ for contralto, ‘ Pygmalion ’ 
for contralto, ‘ Ino * for soprano (Breitkopf, 
1786), a setting of Gerstenberg’s ‘ Die Amen- 
kanerin ’ (cd. 1776 in Brit. Mus., ed. G. A. 
Walter, 1919) (see letters of Bach and Gersten- 
berg in B. 1916, p. 20 f.), a solo cantata 

‘ J..’ inciampo,’ * O wir bringen gome dir ’ (duet), 
and ‘ Luci amate * (soprano aria). 

To another ge,nre belong the three motets 
‘ Ich Jieg und schlafe ganz mit Frieden ’ (1780), 

‘ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme * (Ausge- 
wdhlte Werke, Bd, i.), and * Er ist erstanden’ 
(Die heilige Cdcilia, i. 24). Friedrich’s secular 
songs are in his Mumkalische Nebenstunden 
(1787) and C. P. E. Bach’s Musikalisches 
Vielerley (Hamburg, 1770). Sonart publishes 
five of his quartets (od. Duttonhofor), in E 
flat, A, D, G, F. 

Friedrich’s numerous instrumental composi- 
tions include several clavier sonatas, eight 
clavier concertos, instrumental trios, quartets, 
a sextet, 8ej)tet, and fourteen symphonies not 
unworthy to stand beside those of Haydn. 
Four clavier sonatas (A, D, A, C (four hands)) 
are in Bd. v. of the Ansgewdhlte Werke (Siegel) ; 
another (A major, 4 hands, dated 1786) is in 
Steingrftber edn. 167. A Rondo in C is in 
Paiier’s Alte Klaviermusik, Heft 4 (Senff), and 
an ‘ Allegretto con variazioni ’ in Steingrilber 
edn. 166. Bd. vii. of the AusgewdhHe Werke 
contains two instrumental trios in G and C and 
the septet in C. An organ fugue in B flat is 
in Ritter’s Kunst des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. 30 
I (Peters). Zimmermann publishes six sonatas 
for flute and clavier, and Litolff publishes 
(2375) a violoncello sonata in D (another in G 
is unpublished). Bach’s Ausgewdhlte Werke are 
in process of publication by Siegel (Linnemann) 
for the Biickeburg Institut f. musikwissen- 
schaftliche Forschung. As yet Bdo. i. v. vii. 
have appeared. A Thematisches Verzeicknis of 
Bach’s works, by Georg Schunemann, is in 
D,D.B„ Bd. 56. 

BniL.-C. H. Brmni, C. J*. E. und W. F Back und deren BrUder, 
Berlin. 1868 (vol. ii chAp. 7). 0. H. Bxttkr, Din SMnn Sebtutian 

Back’s, Leipzig. 1883. Gkoro RcHi'xsMAyN. Jokann Okristopk 
Frisdrick Back {B. J.-B„ 1914. pp. 45*165.) Okokox BcBCmufAiOf. 
Friadrick Backs Britfvtcksel mil Qarstenberg und Brtiikopf (B, J.~B., 
1919, p. 20 f.). R. BTTTrKR, Q.-Z., vol. I,, 1899. 

Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach [37], only 
eon of Johann Christoph Friedrich (No. 36 
supra), baptized May 24, 1759 (B. J,-B., 1914, 
p. 54), took his first name from his godfather, 
Count Wilhelm of Schaumburg-Lippe. He 
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received hh early musical education from hia 
father, whom he accompanied to London in 
1778, visiting on the way his uncle Emanuel at 
Hamburg, whore he played in public (Bitter, 
ii. 117). At London, under Johann Christian’s 
tuition, he became an accomplished player, and 
after his uncle’s death in 1782 visited France 
and Holland and eventually settled at Minden, 
where he is mentioned in 1787 as Musik- 
Direktor (Eitner, i. 259). In honour of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm II. of Prussia’s first visit to 
Minden after his accession (1786), Wilhelm 
performed his cantata ‘ Westphalens Freiide, 
ihren viel geliebten Konig zu sehen,* which was 
received with favour by the music-loving 
sovereign, who summoned the composer to 
Berlin in 1789. Here Wilhelm held in succes- 
sion the office of Kapellmeister to the queens 
of Friedrich Wilhelm II. and Friedrich Wilhelm 
III. (1797-1840). The latter sovereign and his 
brothers were Wilhelm’s pui)ils. After the 
death of Queen Louisa in 1810 he retired from 
the court, and as the last male representative of 
Sebastian’s line attended the inauguration of 
the monument to his grandfather at Leipzig 
on Apr. 23, 1843. Two years later (Dec. 25, 
1845)* he died at Berlin in his eighty -seventh 
year. By his marriage ho had two daugliters, 
who, with their mother, accompanied him to 
Leipzig in 1843. 

Wilhelm Bach as a composer achieved none 
of the popular success of his uncles Emanuel 
and Christian. The Brit, Mus. possesses a 
clavier sonata (Dresden, 1745), six sonatas 
for clavier and violin (or violoncello) dedicated 
to Miss Dumergue (London, 1785 ?), and the 
vocal score of the cantata ‘ Westphalens 
Freude ’ (Rinteln, 1791). Of his unpublished 
works (chiefly autograph) the Museum possesses 
a ‘ Vater Unser ’ for tenor and bass and 
orchestra (Add. MSS. 32,039 ff. 1-24, b.),^ a 
‘ Ballet Pantomime ’ (dated Berlin, 1798) 
(Add. MS. 32,041), a scena apparently from an 
opera ‘ Columbus oder die Entdeckung von 
America’ (Add. MSS. 32,040 f. 1-38, b.), a 
‘ Concerto buflo ’ for bass, toy instruments 
and orchestra (Add. MS. 32,081), two sym- 
phonies in Cand G (Add. MSS. 32,042 f. 10-25, b.; 
32,043 f. 40-60, b.), two orchestral suites in 
E flat and B flat (Add. MSS. 32,040 f. 39-73 ; 
32,316 f. 1-12, b.), a Sonata in C for clavier and 
violin (Add. MSS. 32,043 f. 61-69, b.), a Diverti- 
mento and Sestetto in E flat for orchestra 
(Add. MSS. 32,043 f. 21-39, b. ; 32,147 f. 9-24), 
a ‘Dreyblatt’ in F for three performers on 
one pianoforte (Add. MS. 32,045), and various 
instrumental and vocal pieces. Few of these 
are named in Eitner’s list (i. 259). The 
autograph score of a ‘ Trauer-Cantate * per- 
formed at Minden in 1787 on the death of 
Frederick the Great is in the Danzig Stadt- 

^ The MS. aleo contAins J, C. F. Bach'i * Die Kindheit Jesu,' here 
attiibnted to hie son. 
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bibliothek ( JfMC. £io-6iblioffraphiea,Jbtg. 
i. Heft 4, p. 81). 

Bi.i.- C. H Birru, C. P. f. M.d If. f. Biich KfH dmn Brtldtr. 
Beiliii. li. ebau. Tf. UxiMO SovtiNKM ank. 'JohuMU 

ChrlAUph Krie^irlob 1«4. pp. 46 166). R. Kitwkh, 

V-A. vol. 1.. 1K99. 

Johann Christian Bach [38 J, youngest son 
of Johann Sebastian and Anna Magdalena 
Bach, was born at I^eipzig on Sept. 5, 1735.* 
His godfathers were Johann August Ernesti, 
rector of the Thomassehule, and Johann 
Florens Rivimia, in whose honour Sebastian 
produced the cantata ‘ Die Freude reget .sich ’ 
circa 1733. The infant took his second name 
from his godmother, Christiana Sibylla, 
daughter of CJeorg Heinrich Bosen, a J^eipzig 
merchant. There is no record of his attend- 
ance at the Thomassehule, and his father’s 
death in 1750 denied him the university 
training liis ehicr brothers received. Probably 
his earliest tutor was his kinsman Johann 
Elias Bach, a member of the cantor’s house- 
hold at that time. Christian’s proficiency, 
or a father’s jiartiality for his youngest son, 
is suggested by Sebastian’s gift to him of 
three clavicemhali (Sjiitta, iii. 358). After 
his father’s death Christian was taken to 
Berlin by his half-brother Friedemann, and 
remained for four years under Emanuel’s 
tuition (1750-54). Rejecting an appointment 
as organist, Christian left Berlin for Italy in 
1754. The alleged scandalous circumstances 
of his departure are apocryphal. He prob- 
ably went directly to Milan with an introduc- 
tion to the Conte Cavaliere Agostino Litta, 
who allorded him the means to study at 
Bologna under Padre Giambattista Martini 
(1700-84). Here (1754-56) ho became a 
Roman Catholic and devoted himself chiefly 
to ecclesiastical music (Burney, iv. 482). On 
July 29, 1757 (Bach’s letter of July 30, 1757, 
in La Mara), a private rehearsal took place 
at Milan of a Mass composed under Martini’s 
supervision. Its reception was enthusiastic, 
and a public performancie was given in the 
Church of San Fedele a month later (Aug. 
23). In 1758 Bach composed a Magnificat for 
double chorus in C major, a Te Deum for 
double chorus in D, and in 1760^ another 
setting of the former canticle in C (auto- 
graphs in Royal Collection, Brit. Mus. ; 
copies of the Magnificats in the R.C.M.). A 
Requiem, Paternoster, and study of Pales- 
trina, to whose w(jrks Martini directed him, 
further declare the l>ent of his mind at this 
pc^riod. Litta’s desire to retain his ‘ amatis- 
simo giovannino* in Italy was gratified by his 
appointment (June 1760) as organist of Milan 
Cathedral, in the room of Angelo CasellL 
But Christian’s agreeable though superficial 
genius was already attracted to another form of 
his art. In 1760 he was employed at Reggio 
and Parma to discover singers for the opera 
at Turin, where in 1761 he produced his 
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' Artaserse/ an opera in three acta (autograph 
score in Royal (‘oilection, Brit. Mus.). In 
the same year his ‘ Cutone in Utica ’ was 
produced in the iSan Carlo Theatre at Naples,^ 
the librettist of both being the jjrolific Pietro 
Metastosio (1608-1782), who also furnished 
the text of Christian’s ‘ Allessandro ncir Indie,’ 
produced at Naples on Jan. 20, 1762. These 
preoccupations, and the prolonged absences 
they entailed, roused in Milan comf)Iaints of 
neglected duty and suspicions of Christian’s 
‘frivolous character* (Litta to Martini, Apr. 
7, 1762), Opportunely, therefore, the prospect 
of employment presented itself elsewhere. 

Since 1757, Signora Mattci, impressaria of 
the King’s Theatre, London, had employed 
the Neapolitan Gioacchino Cocchi (1716-1804) 
as composer to the oj)era. Finding his powers 
of invention exhausted and his abilities of 
little use except for pasticcios, she engaged 
Bach, who arrived in Kngland in the autumn 
of 1762. That ho had been for some time in 
touch with lOngland is suggc'sted by his 
setting of John Ijockman’s ‘ Ode on the 
auspicious Arrival and Nuptials of Queen 
Charlotte’ (Sept. 1761), and the wedding ode, 

* Happy Morn, auspicious risc^’ written for 
the same occasion ; the autographs of both 
are in the Royal Collection in tlio Brit. Mus. 
A Latin Te Deum, dated 1762, is in the same 
collection Disappointed with the singers at 
his disposal, Bach discovered in the Nea[>olitan 
Anna Lucia do Ainiois, then singing in 0 ])era- 
bulfa in London, an artist whose gifts after- 
wards delighted Mozart (Juhn, i. 142). Bach’s 
first opera in England, ‘ Oriono ossia Diana 
vindicata* (Brit. Mus. H. 348, o, (2); G. 169; 
and Add. MSS. 31,717 f. 1; also in Tenbury 
Catalogue, 348) was produced at the King’s 
Theatre on Feb. 19, 1763. The King and 
Queen attended the first two performances, 
which were ‘ extremely applauded by a very 
numerous audience,’ while the occasion is 
remarkable for the first introduction of 
clarinets into an English orchestra (Burney, 
iv. 481).* The opera ran for nearly three 
months and was succeeded on May 7, 1763, 
by Bach’s ‘ Zanaida * (Brit. Mus. G. 169, 
and g. 212, a.), which filled the theatre until 
the season closed a month later (June 11). 
Bach’s success was marked by his appointment 
as music-master to the Queen. The youthful 
Mozart, visiting London in 1764, was won by 
his kindness and interest. The two performed 
a sonata together, each in turn playing a bar, 
and then a fugue, which Bach began and 
Mozart completed (Jahn, i. 39). On Feb. 20, 
1764, at Spring Gardens, the first of the concerts 
took place in which Bach collaborated with 
Carl Friedrich Abel (1726-87), one of Se- 
bastian’s latest pupils in the Thomassohule. 

I An eurller p«rformaiuc« (n ITSS, At MilHn, stated, but 
Iniprobnbl*. 

* The w^ddtng od* of 1T61 nUo «oor«d fur cUiinets. 


They were continued, at Almack’s and the 
Hanover Square Rooms, for seventeen years ; 
the last concert was given on May 9, 1781 
(Public Advertiser^ May 8, 1781), 

Moanw'hile, after a production of Arne’s, 
which had litilo success, Bach opened the 
season in 1765 with a pasticcio, ‘ Berenice,’ 
to which he contributed the popular song 
* Confusa sraarrita.’ On Jan. 26, 1766, he 
produced his ‘ Adriano in Siria ’ (Brit. Mus. 
H. 348, c. (1)), which failed to please. He 
was more successful with his ‘ Carattaco * 
(Brit. Mus. H. 740, c.) in 1767. In 1769 he 
produced Nicola Piccini’s (1728-1800) ‘ Olim- 
piade,’ with additions of his own, and treated 
Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ’ in a similar maimer (1709-70) 
(Brit. Mus. E. 91, c. 1). In c. 1770 ho produced 
‘ Manalcas, a Pastoral,’ a one-act pasticcio 
(words by James Harris), consisting of five 
numbers by Bach and a concluding chorus of 
shepherds by Handel. A copy of the score 
formerly belonging to the Society of British 
Musicians was in the collection of Dr. Erich 
Prieger of Bonn, at the sale of which (at 
Cologne, July 16, 1924) it was bought by Dr. 
Ernst von Waldhausim of Ksson. In 1770 his 
oratorio ‘ Gioas re di Giuda ’ (Brit. Mus. H. 348, 
c. (3)) was given at the King’s Theatre. His 
la.st English productions wore the ojxjros ‘ La 
clernenza di Scipiono ’ (Ihit. Mus. H. 740), 
performed in 1775, and revived for her benefit 
by Mrs. Billington in 1805, ‘ 8ifacc,’ and 
‘ Exio’ (a pasticcio). Meanwhile, in 1772 and 
1774, Bach visited Mannheim and produced 
on the first occasion his opera ‘ Temistocle,’ 
and on the second ‘ Lucia Silla,’ a libretto by 
Giovanni da Camera which Mozart already 
had put to rnushj (Jahn, i. 178). He was 
attracted to Mannheim, it may be presumed, 
by the fact that among the singers there was 
Dorothea Spurni (1737-1811), wife of the 
flautist Johann Christian Wending, ‘ the 
German Melpomene of Mannheim’s Golden 
Age ’ (Jahn, i. 373), whom he himself had 
desired to marry (cf. Ludwig Landshofl’s 
article). The cantatas for Tenducci, ‘ Amor 
vincitore * and ‘ L’ Endimione,* also were 
performed at Mannheim, and the latter was 
first produced at Oggersheim in 1772 (ibid.). 
In 1778 Bach was invited to write an opera for 
Paris. Mozart met him there in August, with 
his ‘ bosom friend,’ the singerGiusto Ferdinando 
Tenducci, engaged in sounding the qualities of 
the French singers (Jahn, ii. 64; B. 1914, 
p. 106). Bach’s opera, ‘ Amadis des Gaules * 
(Brit. Mus. H. 740, a.), was produced at Paris 
on Dec. 14, 1779, in the theatre of the Royal 
Academy of Music and was severely criticised. 
He died childless in London on Jan. 1, 1782,* 
and was survived by his widow, Cecilia Grassi, 
who received from Queen Charlotte a pension 
and money for her return to Italy. 

As a pianist, according to Burney, Bach 
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(ack«d the technique to perform difficult 
Aiusic, though his style was much admired. 
His compositions for the clavier therefore 
were ‘ such as Jodies can execute with little 
trouble.* Max Schwarz prints a complete 
catalogue of his compositions. Of thirty-three 
clavier concertos, the original editions of many 
are in the British Museum, and three (in G, 
E, D) are published in the »SteingTltber edn. 
92, 106, 107. The number of sonatas and 
smaller piecas is considerable (see Brit. Mus, 
Cat. Printed Music, i, 110-11); ten are 
published in ed. Peters (No. 3831); another 
in B flat (ed. Pauer) in Senff’s Alte Klavier^ 
mu^ik (Folge 2, Heft iv.) ; others (for four 
hands) in Steingral^cr edn. 2260 and Schott, 
04,865-6. An Adagio and Allegretto are in 
Uriiv. edn. 745. Of Bach’s numerous sym- 
phonies, overtures, instnimcntal concertos 
and chamber music, a very full collection is 
in the British Museum, including a Concerto 
in E flat in the Royal (’ol lection. A Trio in 
1) for piano and strings is in the Collegium 
Musicum, No. 1737-38 (B. <fe H.). Besides 
the operas already named, Schwarz mentions 
four cantatas written for Tenducci, including 
‘Aurora* (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 24,310), a 
large number of arias and duets (see B.M. 
Oat. of MSS. vol. ii.), ‘Salvo Regina,* for 
treble voice and orchestm (B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,293 : autograph), and a number of early 
works for church use. G. A. Walter publishes 
two arias with orchestral a<5Companiment (191 9). 
The MS. of an oratorio, in two parts, ‘ Gli Kbrei 
nel (leserto,* attributed to Bach, is in the Euing 
Library of the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow. Ba(;h’s early training under Emanuel bore 
fruit in a treatise entitled MUh/xU ou R&rueil 
de connaismnccs elhmntuires pour le forte- 
piano ou clavecin^ written (with F. P. Ricci) 
for the Naples Conservatoire (Preuss, Staats- 
hibliothek. No. 250). A collection of his 
concert and o}x*ratic Arias (ed. Dr. Ludwig 
landshofl) is published by the Droi Masken 
Verlag (1925). Bach’s portrait was painted by 
Gainsborough (cf. Radford's Art Sales, i. 42). 
It is in the Licoo musicale at Bologna, where 
also is preserved a series (1757-78) of letters 
from Bach to Padre Martini. Another 
portrait of him is in the Preuss. Staatabiblio- 
thek, Berlin, by Matthieu (1774). There is 
an engraved medallion of him, by Bartolozzi 
after Carlini, dated 1782, and, from this, one by 
J. F. Schroter dated 1789 ; also a lithograph 
by H. E. Wintter in 1816. Bach was buried 
in London, in the hiirial-ground of St. Pancras. 

Bcbl. — C. H. Bttteii, op. eit. vol. fl. chap. S. O. H. Bittbr. Die 
SUmt BatJt'ji, 1^. Max ik'HWAKZ’B article in ItUermaL 

Mmik-GeffU4chafl, Ii. 401 -n4. Hermann Abert, J. C. Bafh'tt 
iUtheniaehe Opem in ihr atif MtoMri (ZeUeehrift fUr Mtmh- 

nUtenACkaft, I. vi. 313-28). P. Florimo, LrO teuala mtuieoD di 
Nttpoli, 1881 (vol. iv. 236 f.). La Mara. MutiJeerbritfe am filnf Jmhr- 
huixderUn, O. Bi'RNKY, Bitdory of Music, voL iv. 463 f. 

2ALVfOT.i, BibliograHa tminermU del temtro drtumnatieo UaUamo. 
Lvvwia Lanimhofk’s urtirle in ZeUschrift f, iiusikwUeenMcJiaft 
TV. 121 f. HErNRim SniOicEL, Die I nstrtmentdheerke wm JoK 
Ohritiiam Bach, Munich. 1921. O S T 


BACH CHOIR, THE. (1) In 1875 a body 
of amateurs was got together by A. D. Col*, 
RiDoK (< 7 .v.) for tho purjiose of studying; Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, a work concerning which 
mu.siciana in England weiv then in almost total 
ignoranco- Tlie music was studied under tho 
direction of Otto Goldschmidt {q.v,), who had 
devotiid much preparatory care to the Mass; 
and the work was |)erfoiriied at fc»t. James’s 
Hall, Apr. 26, 1876, and again in May of the 
same year. Its success was such as to en- 
courage the promoters of tho scheme to convert 
the temj)<)rary ehoir into a permanent associa- 
tion for tho produetion of classical vocal rmisie. 
Tho new socie ty was called ‘ The Bach Choir * 
(in commemoration of tho inaugural perform^ 
anco), and its objt'ct was delijiod by tho rules 
to lx*! tlu^ praetic4^ and pmdiietion of choral 
works of excellence of various schools. Ixird 
(k)leridgo biKamo pri'siclojit, Goldschmidt 
musical din'ctor and conductor, and A. D. 
Coioridgo honorary see retard’, while tho details 
of the adiuinistratiou wore handed over to a 
salaried Hocr<)tar>^ and librarian. In Mar. 1879 
Queen Victoria graciously consenU'd to become 
patron of tho choir, and her successors havo 
continii(*d tho Royal Patronage. 

While- ])ra<itising and producing other choral 
works, the Mass was not lu^gloctod, and it was 
p(*rform(‘d, for tho 8th time in London, in the 
AllxTt ilall. Mar. 25, 1885, in cf‘lobration of 
the. bicentenary of Bach’s birth. For this 
jKirformaneo tho choir was largely augmented 
by voices scloided from other leading socii'ties, 
and many n tirod members resumed for tho 
occasion their ])lacc8 in the chorus. lutorost 
was also lent to this p(»rforraanco by the uso 
for tho first time in England of tho trumpet 
and oboi d’ amore parts as written by Bach. 
Tlie whole forces were directed by Otto Gold- 
schmidt, who shortly afterwards resigned tho 
post of conductor, and, declining re-oJoction, 
was succeeded by C. V. Stanford (1885-1902), 
Subsequent conductors have bwn IL Walford 
Davies (19024)7), H. P. Allen (1907-20), 
R. Vaughan Williams (192U- ). During 

Stanford’s regime two three-days festivals of 
Bach’s music were given in Queen's all (Apn 
1895 and 1897). Und^.T Allen tho choir, largely 
reconstituted, entered on a very vigorous 
period of activity which culminated in a four- 
days festival of Bach in tho Central Hall, 
Westminster (Apr. 16-20, 1920). A jubilee 
festival, four performances including, with the 
Mass, other works with which the choir had 
been specially associated during its 50 years, 
was held in the same hall, June 7-11, 1926, 
under the direction of Vaughan Williams. 

Apart from Bach the choir has performed 
many choral works new and old. Certain 
classics have boon edited specially for it and 
published in a series known as ‘ The Bach 
Choir Magazine.* The present (1926) officers 
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are the Earl of Balfour (pronident), R. Vaughan 
Williams (musical director), F. V. Schuster 
Chon, treasurer), F. J. Belton (secretary). 
Its affairs are managed by a committee of 
members. m. l. ; add ns. c. 

(2) Many other choral societies in England 
and elsewhere use the title, devoting them- 
selves in various degre<’s to the music of Bach. 
Among the most important are those of 
Oxford and Newcastle ( q . v .). That of 
Glasgow holds a high place. The formation 
of a Bach Cantata Club in London (1920) is 
noteworthy. 

(3) In America the name is specially associ- 
ated with an organisation formed at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 1900, by Mrs. Ruth Porter 
Loster at the instigation of John Frederick 
WoLLE { q . v .), for the performance of Bach’s 
music in a series of festivals. Those festivals, 
all conducted by Welle, have extended from 
two to six days, and the Mass in B minor has 
been a constant feature. Th<; two settings 
of the * Passion,’ the * Christmas Oratorio,* 
Magnificat and many church cantatas have 
been given ; the Philadelphia orchestra has 
been employed since 1912 and Wollo’s energy 
and devotion has made the Bethlehem Bach 
Clioir an important institution in the musical 
life of America. 

fliBr~ — W ai.tkm, Th« BHMe.hrm Bach Choir, lOia (Sec Amrr. 
Supp.), 

BACH GESELIaSCHAFT. A German society 
established in 1850 with the objecit of publish- 
ing a ‘ vollstAndige kritische Ausgabe aller 
Worke Johann Sebastian Bach’s,’ in commemo- 
ration of the first centenary of his death. The 
project, urged by Robert Schumann (Neue 
Zeitschrift f. Musik, xix. 87), and stimulated by 
the foundation of the Handel Society in 1843, 
was brought to maturity by Otto Jahn, who, in 
association with Schumann, Carl Fr. Becker, 
of Leipzig, Moritz Hauptmann, cantor of the 
Thomasschule, and the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel, issued (July 3, 1850) a circular out- 
lining its purpose. The response being cordial, 
a formal proposal to found a ‘Bachgesellschaft’ 
was addressed (July 28, 1850) ‘ an die Freiinde 
emster Tonkunst,’ bearing the additional sig- 
natures, among others, of Ferdinand David, 
Konzertmeister in Leipzig ; S. W. Dehn, Gustos 
of the department of music in the Berlin K6nigl. 
Bibliothek; Franz Liszt; I. Moscheles, Professor 
in Leipzig ; Johann Theodor Mosewius, Musik- 
director in Breslau ; Louis Spohr, Kapellmeister 
in Cassel ; and Carl von Winterfeld, Geh, Ober- 
tribunalrath in Berlin. On Dec. 15, 1860, the 
oonstitution of the Society was approved at a 
meeting in the Old Gewandhaus at Leipzig, 
which continued to be its headquarters until 
1873. An executive was appointed, consisting 
of Hauptmann os president, Jahn as secretary, 
Breitkopf A Hartel as treasurers, along with 
Beoker and Moscheles. The first publica- 


tion, containing Cantatas 1-10, edited by 
Hauptmann, appeared in Dec. 1861, with 
a list of members which included 23 royal 
patrons, 237 subscribers in Germany, 1 in 
Belgium (J. A. Gevaert), 4 in Denmark (Niels 
W. Gade among them), 11 in England, 6 in 
France, 1 in Galicia, 3 in the Netherlands, 1 in 
Norway, 1 in Poland, 5 in Posen, 22 in Russia, 
1 in Sweden, 4 in Switzerland, and 1 in the 
U.iS.A. The total number of volumes sub- 
scribed for was 403, at a yearly subscription of 
five thalers. When the Society was dissolved 
in 19(X) the number of volumes issued to sub- 
scribers had risen to 652. Italy, Spain and 
South America were represented in the member- 
ship, and English subscribers had risen to 76. 

The foundation of the Bach Goscllschaft 
marked the culmination of a generation of 
rediscovery. Forkel’s monograph (1802) was 
the first to announce Bach’s greatness ; while 
Johann Friedrich Rochlitz (1769-1842), Bach’s 
earliest critic on the a;sthetic side, used the 
pages of the Allgenieine rnusikalische Zeitung to 
proclaim the art of one whom that generation 
was disposed to regard as ‘ an unintelligible 
musical arithmetician.’ More effective still, 
Bach’s music began to win converts. The 
motets were sung, soon after their publica- 
tion, by the Berlin Singakademie, under Carl 
Friedrich Zclter (1758-1832), whose letters to 
Goethe express tlio admiration they roused in 
him. At his house the Mendelssohns, Felix and 
Fanny, and the Devrients met to study what 
Zeltcr called ‘ die borstigen Stiicke von Sebas- 
tian Bach ’ (l)evrient, Rexalleciioiis^ p. 13). 
With the feeling of the Passions and cantatas 
Zclter was less in touc^h. It was therefore a 
propitious mood that moved him to stand aside 
in favour of Mendelssohn for the ])erf()rmance of 
the ‘ Matthauspassion ’ in 1829, on the centen- 
ary of its first production. Since 1827 Mendels- 
sohn had been rehearsing it Avith a small choir 
of enthusiasts, and early in 1829 Zclter and the 
Singakadeinie were won over to the proposal 
to give it public performance. The work was 
produced on Mar. 11, 1829, and made ‘an 
extraordinary sensation in the educated circles 
of Berlin ’ (Devrient, p. 62). A second per- 
formance followed on Mar. 21, and Zelter 
himself conducted a third on Good Friday, Apr. 
17, of the same year, in place of Graun’s cus- 
tomary ‘ Tod Jesu.’ In the following years it 
was given at a number of other towns. Leipzig 
heard it in 1841 and did tardy homage to its 
composer by erecting (1843) his monument be- 
fore the Thomasschule. Of that action also 
Mendelssohn w'as the indefatigable inspirer, to 
whose enthusiasm, endorsing its motive, Schu- 
mann made his compliment (Gesammelie 
SchrifteUn iii. 256). Meanwhile in 1833 the 
Berlin Singakademie produced the ‘ Johannia- 
passion * and a truncated version of the Mass 
in B minor in 1835, whose ‘ Credo,’ ‘ K3rrie,’ 
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and ‘ Gloria,’ already had been revived by 
Johann Nepomuk Schelble (178?>-1837) at 
Frankfort in 1828~3L In Breslau, in the 
same period, Moaewius was producing the re- 
cently published cantatas, and at Leipzig, during 
the cantorates of Johann Gottfried Sehicht 
(1810-23) and Moritz Hauptmann (1842-08), 
his church's neglect of Bach ceased to be a re- 
proach. Robert Franz, in a later year, devoted 
himself to the provision of accompaniments 
suited to the modern orchestra, a labour of 
doubtful morality, which, however, facilitated 
the performance of the works it edited. 

England also, though faintly, responded to 
the new impulse. Johann Christian, the 
‘ English Bach,’ did nothing to propagate his 
father’s cult, and until Kollmann’s treatise 
(infra f p. 184) in 1799 probably not a note of 
Bach’s music was in print except a portion of 
the Goldberg Variations in Hawkins’s Otneral 
History (177G). Dr. Benjamin Cooke (1734- 
1793), of Westminster Abbey, possessed a manu- 
script of the Organ Prelude in C major (Peters 
edn. bk. 241, No. 1), but attributed it to his 
predecessor, John Robinson! (1682-1762). The 
effective pioneer of Bach’s English cult was 
Samuel Wesley (1760-1837), actively supported 
by Charles Frederic Horn (1762-1830), organist 
of St. George’s, Windsor, and Benjamin Jacob 
(1778-1829), organist of Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars Road. Wesley’s concerts of Bach music 
in 1808 and 1809, his enthusiasm for ‘ Old 
Wig,’ as he, like Johann Christian, called 
Bach, and his association with Horn in the 
publication of Bach’s organ trios, are told 
with boisterous ardour in his letters to Benja- 
min Jacob (q.v.) (London, 1875). On June 
3, 1809, the motet ‘ Jesu, meine Freude ’ 
was sung at his concert in the New Rooms, 
Hanover Square, probably the earliest per- 
formance of Bach’s vocal music in England. 
In 1808 he was preparing an English edition of 
Forkel’s monograph, aided by E. Stephenson, 
the banker, of Great Ormonde Street, owner of 
a remarkable collection of Cremona violins 
(W. T. Parkes, Memoirs, i. pp. 301, 302). T. 
Boosey & Co., of Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, published the book in 1820. Wesley’s 
zeal meanwhile converted William Crotch 
(1775-1847), whose asserted distinction it is to 
have been the first to play in public, on the 
pianoforte, the * St. Ann’s ’ Fugue, in 1816. 
Henry John Gauntlett (1806-76) claimed to 
share with Samuel Sebastian Wesley the honour 
of first playing it on the organ publicly at St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, on Oct. 17, 1827. 
But the knowledge of Bach’s organ works made 
slow progress, though the introduction of the 
CC, superseding the G, compass removed a 
serious impediment to their study and perform- 
ance. The English visits of Mendelssohn in 
1829 and 1832 brought his zeal for Bach to this 
country. His performances of Bach’s music. 


at St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere, intro- 
duced fugues that had not so far been hoard in 
England, and afforded lessons in interpretation 
that were not unuf cessary. With Coventry 
and Hoi her he published (preface daUnl Feb, 
17, 1845) the (iioralvorspiele of the OrgtU 
biicMtin from his copy of the Autograph.^ 
At his instigation a portion of the ‘ Matthaua- 
passion * was performed at the Birmingham 
Festival in 1837. A year later (Apr. 25, 1838) 
Nos. 1, 2, 11 of the ‘ Magnificat ’ were sung at 
one of the Ancient Concerts, at which also, on 
the following 23rd May, a ruthlessly incom- 
petent performance of the ‘ Gloria,’ ‘ Quisedes,* 
and * Quoniain tu solus ’ of the B minor Mass 
was perpetrated. In 1840 the B minor Mass 
was rehearsed, but not performed, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. On June 24, 1844, 
Bach’s name appeared for the first time on the 
programmes of the Philharmonic Society, when 
the Overture in D (Peters, bk. 269) was con- 
ducted by Mendelssohn. tJ. W. Davison, the 
leading critic, found the Gigue ‘ bag-wiggish ’ 
and the whole comj)oaition * somewhat tedious.* 
Bach could still be styled ‘ this great and com- 
paratively unknown master’ when, at a meet- 
ing at Sterndalo Bennett’s house on Oct. 27, 
1849, the ‘ Bach Society * was founded, under 
his ])residency, with two objects : To collect 
Bach’s works and all biographical material 
relating to him and his family in a library of 
reference for the use of members ; and, to 
further acquaintance with his works by their 
performance. 

Indicative of awakening interest is the in- 
creasing publication of Bach’s works in the 
half-century preceding the Society’s formation. 
During his lifetime only the following were 
engraved : Cantata Nf>. 71, ‘ Gott ist mein 
Konig ’ (1708; parts only); the six Partitas 
in Clavier iibung Part 1. (1726-31) ; Clavier^ 
nbuiuj Part 11. (1735); certain hymn-tunes 
in G. C. Schemelli’.s Ge-iangbuch ; Clavier^ 

abutig Part III. (1739); the Schubler ‘Sechs 
Chorale ’ (1740) ; Clavierubung Part IV. (1742) ; 
the ‘ Vom Himmel hoch ’ variations (circa 
1746) ; and the ‘ Musikalisches Opfer’ (1747). 

In the half-century following B«h’s death 
the only additions to his engraved works were 
Die Kun^t der Fuge (1750) ; XXII. Inven> 
Hones vors Clavier (Breitkopf, 1763) ; Fter- 
slimmige Choralgesdnge, gesammelt von C. Ph, 
E. Bach, published by Birnstiel, 1765 (second 
part, 1769), followed by a complete collection, 
edited by C. P. E. Bach, issued by Breitkopf 
& Hfi-rtel in four parts, 1784-87. In 1799 
Augustus Fr. Kollmann (1758-1829), organist 
of ‘ His Majesty’s German Chapel at St. James’s’, 
printed, as examples in his * Essay on practical 
musical composition,* No. 1 (Prelude and Fugue 

« It (s nUti^ In the htu*. T. for p. 724, thMt Fufrne In R 
minor wm printed In KniUand from * copy Hupnilotl to NuroUu 
hr Men(irlf»obn lo ISo. 42 of Nor«no'ii Onran Pirewi'K 

Tbt Fugue wee publlehed in the uimc yeer by Breitkopf k HJirtel. 
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In C) of Part II. of the \V0hlte7nperirie Clavier 
(autograph in the Brit Mu«. Add. MS. 35,021) 
and the Trio in K flat for poflal clavicembalo/ 
announcing his intention, ‘ if 1 find sufficient 
encouragement,* to publish the ‘ 24 Fugues by 
Sebastian Bach.’ But the Intention was not 
fulfilled T. vol. 37, p. 587) ; in 1801 the 

Wohltemperirte Clavier was published else- 
where, by Hirnrock at Bonn, Niigeli af Zurich, 
HoffmoisU?r at Vienna and Holfmeister & 
Kuhnel at Leipzig. Brodcrib and Wilkinson 
shortly after isHueci a London edition.* Hawkins 
(1776) printe<l the Goldberg Aria and Variations 
in his History. 

B'ollowing the appearance of Forkel’s Ober 
Johann Sebastian Bachs Lehen (1802), the 
publication of Bach’s neglected MS8, pro- 
ceeded with awakened interest. In 1802-03 
Johann Gottfried Schicht, subsequently (1810- 
1823) cantor of the Thomasschule, edited tlie 
motets (vocal parts, 1845), excepting ‘ Lobet 
den Herrn ’ (published 1821 ?), for Broitkopf & 
Hftrtel. Simrook published the * Magnificat * 
(in K fiat) in 1811 and the Mass in A in 1818 
(vocal parts and pianoforte score, 1834), both 
edited l)y Georg Pdlchau. In 1819, according 
to F^tis, the ‘ Traiier*Odc ’ Hp])oarod, arid two 
years later (1821) Brt^itkopf & Hitrtel published 
the first of the cantatas, ‘ Kin feste Burg ’ (No. 
80), In 1828 Pdlchau edited the Mass in G 
(vocal parts, 1830; pianoforte score, 1834) for 
Siiurock, and Schlesinger (Berlin) puhliahcd the 
score of the ‘ Alatthiluspassion * in 183i) (piano 
score and vocal parts, 1834). In 1830, also, 
Sinirock issued six more cantatas : ‘ Nimrn 
von iin.s, Herr * (No. 101), ‘ llerr, doine Augen 
sehen * (No. 102), ‘ llir werdot weinen und 
heulen ’ (No. 103), ‘ Du Hirte Israel ’ (No. 104), 

• Herr, gehe nicht ins Gericht ’ (No. 105) and 

* Gottos Zeit ’ {Actvs tragicus. No. 100), under 
the editorship of Professor A. B. Marx, and 
Trautwein published the piano score of the 
‘ tlohannospassion ’ (vocal parts, 1834). In 
1833 NAgeli published in score the B minor 
‘ Kyrie ’ and ‘ Gloria,* the remainder of the 
work being issued by Simrook in 1845 ; the 
piano score (od. A. B. Marx) and vocal parts of 
the work having been already published (1834) 
by him. In 1837 Crantz ])ii Wished at Berlin 
the ‘ Peasant ’ and ‘ Coffee ’ cantatas, edited by 
S. W. Dehn. In 1840 the opening chorus of 
Cantata 115, ‘ Mache dich. mein Geist, beroit,’ 
■was issued by Schott. In 1843-45 Trautwein 
published four more cantatas : ‘ Nimm, was 
dein ist ’ (No. 144), ‘ Siehe zu dass deine Gottes- 
furcht * (No. 179), ‘ Himmelskonig, sei will- 
kommen * (No. 182) and ‘ Barrnherziges Herze 
der ewigen Liebe ’ (No. 185). Three more were 

> KlmtMrg«r i^lto b»d prtatedi the Frolud* In A minor of r»rt II. 
u w*l] M iho in B minor of PArt I.' to illustrAta bin * Knimi 

(te« r«iucu SAtB,* puidlahed 1776. 

* Th* edition AnpeATK to be a reprint of atmrock'e. The title- 
pitfe is nndAted mrit. Mus. f. 11 d.i. The Arm wni UiMolTed In 
ISIW. and therefore the edition i« earlier than Weeley and Uom'i 
UUrchAll : 1910-13). 


engraved in the third volume (1847) of Carl von 
Winterf eld’s Der evangel ische Kirchengesang 
(pp. 145, 172, 230) Warum betrlibst du 
dich’ (No. 138), ‘ Wachet auf, ruft una die 
8timme ’ (No. 140) and * Also hat Gott die 
Welt geliebt ’ (No, 68) — in which also the 
Choral ‘Je.su, richte mein Begimien* (No. 42 
of the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’) first appeared 
(p. 121) in print. 

Of the organ W(jrks, in the same period, 
Breitkopf & Hilrtel published four books 
of ‘ Choralvorspiele ’ (1803-<JO). In 1809-10 
Wesley & Horn published the Organ Trios. 
Kiedl of Vienna published six Preludes and 
Fugues in 1817, and Preston (London) issued 
others circa 1820. Publication of separate 
movements proceeded with increasing fre- 
quency in the two following decades, until in 
1845-47, with the editorial assistance of 
Conrad Griopeiikerl and Ferdinand August 
Roitzsch, Peters issued a complete ‘ kritisch- 
correkte ’ edition of Bach’s organ composi- 
tions. 

Of the clavier works, Kollruann’s ‘ Cele- 
bratc^d Fantasia Chromatica, with additions ’ 
by himself (1806), was the earliest of a series 
of separate publications, followed by the issue 
of Hoffmeister & Kuhnel’s (subsequently 
Peters) ‘ Giluvros complettes ’ (1801-17) and 
‘ fidition nouvello, soignousoinent revue, corri- 
g6e,m6tronomi86eetdoigteo par uii Comite d'Ar- 
tistes * (Czerny, Griepenkerl, Dchn, Roitzsch) 
(1837-51). 

Of the chamber and orchestral music, 
Sinirock published the solo violin sonatas, 
1817-28, and Nageli those for violin and 
clavier, 1804-17. Breitkoj)f Sc Hartel pub- 
lished the violoncello suites in 1826. The 
‘ English Suites ’ were publislied by Trautwein 
in 1828-30, and the D major concerto for 
clavier and strings (Peters edn. bk. 251) 
by Kistner (Whistling) of Leipzig in 1838. In 
1847 Crantz published the violin Chaconne, with 
additional accompaniments by Mendelssohn. 
The Sinfonia (suite) in D for orchestra appeared 
at Paris in 1817, and Schott published the 
concerto in A minor for clavier and orchestra 
(Peters edn. bk. 255) in 1848. 

Thus, in 1850, w'hile the bulk of Bach’s 
organ and clavier work was already in print, 
little of his chamber music was published; 
the three oratorios w’ere still in MS. ; two of 
the masses were unpublished ; only two of the 
secular cantatas were known; and of Bach’s 
distinctive work at I^eipzig, the church 
cantatas, only a meagre fraction had been 
brought to light. 

The edit-orial w^ork of the Society was 
considerably eased by the concentration of 
Bach’s MSS. in Berlin. The bulk of them 
passed at his death to Friedemann and Carl 
Philipp Emanuel. Those entrusted to Friede- 
mann were negligently treated. Emanuel 
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took the greatest care of his, and a catalogue i 
of them has been of the greatest use to in- 
vestigators. Dispersed at his death, his 
collection passed into various hands, in parti- 
cular those of Georg Polchau, librarian of the 
Berlin Singakademie (1833-36). The Berlin 
Kdnigl. Bibliothek (now the Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek) bought his private collection in 
1841 and that of the Singakademie in 1855. 
The exceedingly comprehensive collection of 
Bachiana made by Pranz Hauser (1794-1870) 
also was of the greatest service to the editors, 
and is now in tlie Berlin Library’s custody, 
which also possesses the collection of Count 
von Voss, who acquired many of Friedemann's 
MSS. Johann Nikolaus Forkel, Job. Christoph 
Westphal, Professor Fischhof, the Vienna 
Archiv dcs Musikvereins, and the Brussels Con- 
servatoire also contributed materials. Though 
Bach’s sons acquired the scores of the cantatas, 
the vocal and instrumental parts of a con- 
siderable number of them were found in the 
Thomasschule. A collection of Bach MSS., 
formerly belonging to his pupil Johann Philipp 
Kirnberger, in the Amalienbibliothek of the 
Berlin Joachirnstharsche Gymnasium, was 
also of service. Another valuable collection 
was that of Professor Krnst Budorff, who 
placed it at the disposal of the editors. It 
has since been dispersed. Much of it is to-day 
in the Musikbibliothek Peters at Leipzig ; but 
the autograph score of Cantata 115 is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and that of 
Cantata 97 is in private possession in New 
York. Philipp Spitta, Bach’s biographer, 
owned a largo number of MSS. which he placed 
at the service of the Society and after his 
death passed to the l^eiliri Jlochschiile f. 
Musik. C. F. Becker, Breitkopf & Hftrtel, 
Griepenkerl, Jiihns, Kdtschau (Mendelssohn’s 
brother), Moscheles, Mosewins, Schelble, Gleich- 
auf, Wilhelm Rust, S. W. Dchn and Spohr 
were also among those intimately involved 
in the Society’s activities who contributed 
material for its volumes. Writing to Hauser in 
Feb. 1833, Mendelssohn could name as many 
as 672 authentic Bach MSS. then in Berlin. 

At the outset, however, the Society’s diffi- 
culties were due in large measure to in- 
adequate knowledge of its materials. In | 
Jan. 1851 the subscribers were promised the 
score of the Mass in B minor for the first 
volume. *It was proposed to reconstruct the 
score from the parts of the * Kyrie * and 
‘ Gloria ’ at Dresden and materials in the 
Berlin Library. But the autograph score 
itself was in the hands of Hermann Nilgeli, 
who inherited it from his father (who bought 
it from C. F. Schwenke (1767-1822), C. P. R. 
Bach’s successor at Hamburg), and, when 
appealed to, refused to lend it, on the curious 
ground that the Handel Society was sufficiently 
tommemorating the achievements of German 


art, and that its activities were likely to 
prejudice the Bach Gcsellsch aft’s operations. 
Publication of the M«ss was delayed until 
1856 (Jahrgang 6). In 1867, the Autograph 
having become available, a ‘ neue Hedaktion * 
of the ‘Credo,* ‘Sanotus’ and ‘Agnus Dei* 
was issued to meml^ers. In place of the Mass 
the first volume issued by the Committee 
contained ten un})iibliHhed Church Cantatas, 
edited by Moritz Hauptmann, cliiefly from 
the original parts in the Thonmsschule, 
supplemented by scores lent by the Kdnigl. 
Bibliothek, Haiiser, Kmst RudorfY, and 
original parts in (V)unt von Voss’s oolleo- 
tion. In 1863 (Jahrgang 13, Lieferung 2) a 
defective edition of the French and English 
Suites was published, rectified subsequently 
by the issue of a * neue berichtigte Ausgabs * 
in 1897 (.lahrgang 45, Ideferung ]). But 
having repaired one error, the Committee in 
1898 committed a greater by publishing the 
* Lukaspassion,* a work partly in Bach's 
autograph, but certainly not by him (cf. supra, 
p. 168). Elsewhere, too. the editors showed 
a disposition to err on the side of liberality 
where doubt existed regarding the authenticity 
of their M!88. 1’hus in 1894 (Jahrgang 43, 
Lieferung 1) Frieclemann Bach’s 8onata in F 
major for two claviers was admitted (p. 47). 
In the same year (.lahrgang 42), in an appendix 
of * Compositionen, dorer Aohtheit nicht 
sieher verbiirgt ist,’ a * Toccata quasi Fantasia 
eon Fuga ’ in A major by Henry PurceJI is dis- 
e()vere(l (p. 250). 3’he motet * Ich lasse dich 
nicht,’ by Johann Christoj)}! Bach (d, 1703), 
appears in Jahrgang 39 (p. 157). In Jahr- 
gang 36 the Prelude and Fugue in E (p. 88) 
also is by Johann Christoph Bach. MSS. of 
doubtful authenticity are included among the 
clavier works in .lahrgang 42 (pp. 173, 243). 
Among the organ works a similar category 
appears in Jahrgang 38 (p. 213) and 40 (p. 
167). R. Buehmayor {Int. Mus. Oescll. ii. p. 
2.53 f.) shows that the Passacaglia in D minor 
(B.-(;. xlii. No. 1.5, p. 234) is by Ch. Fr. Witt 
(1660-1716) and the Rondeau in B major in 
A. M. Bach’s Notenhveh (B.-G. xliii. Liaf. 2, 
No. C) by Couperin. Other work&«*uf doubt- 
ful authenticity are discussed in Johannes 
I Schreycr’s Beitrdge zur Back^Kritik (Leipzig, 
1911-13). 

The editorial work was undertaken in un- 
equal proportions and merit by ten editors 
over a period of fifty years. Sixty volumes 
altogether were issued, and the original 
promise to produce a * complete and critical 
I edition ’ of Bach’s works was fulfilled. Only 
two additions (mfra, p. 189) have since been 
made to the literature published by the old 
Bach Gesellschaft. The preface to each volume, 
while varying in ability and information, sets 
forth invariably the sources of the texts, 
collates them where more than one were 
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available, and exposes Bach's corrections of 
score and parts. In the early years the editorial 
\Vnrk was undertaken by different members 
of the Committee — an editor was not among 
the officers instituted in 1850. Hauptmann 
edited the first, second, and eighth years’ 
volumes ; Becker the third ; Kapellmeister 
Julius Rietz the fourth and sixth ; Franz 
Kroll the fourteenth ; and Alfred D^rffel the 
twenty-fourth, twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh. With the issue of the fifth year’s 
volume, and until the completion of the twenty- 
eighth, however, the editorial work was under- 
taken otherwise by Wilhelm Rust, grandson 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739-96), whose 
prefaces stand beside Spitta’s work as an in- 
valuable contribution to Bach criticism. His 
labours extended from 1855 to 1881. In 1882 
he resigned the editorship, having been 
appointed to the cantorship of the Thomas- 
schule in 1880, though Spitta’s criticisms 
contributed to mould his decision. For the 
remainder of the Society’s existence the 
editorial work was undertaken chiefly by 
Professor Ernst Naumann, of Jena. Alfred 
Dfirffel and Paul Count Waldersee. On Jan. 
27, 1900, the concluding volume, edited by 
Hermann Kretzsohinar, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, was laid before the Com- 
mittee. 

The following is a complete catalogue of 
the Society’s publications : 


1851. FlwtYwr, 1855. Fifth Year. 

Ril. M. Hauptmann. Ed. W. Ku«t. 

Ohuruh CanUtaa. Vol. I. (1) Church Cantatas. Vol. III. 


1. Wt« sohOn lauchUC 
9. Aoh Uott, Tom Hluixnet. 

S. Ach Gntt, wls manohas (e. 
1740). 

4 . ChrUt laK in Ttidcsbanden. 
ft. Wo soil ioh flishcn bin. 
a Blelb* bei uns. 

7. Christ nnser Herr, 
a Llebster Oott, wann werd' 
ioh sterben ? 
a Ka iat das Beil, 
la Maine Seel' erhebt den 
Herren I 

185a Second Year. 

Eli. M. Hauptmann. 

Church Cantataa. Vol. II. 

11. Lobet Oott ill seloenReicben. 
la Wclneii, Klagcn. 
la Melue Senfaer. 
la WKr' (loti niuht mit una. 
la Denu du wlrst loeine Seek, 
la llerr Oott dich loban wir. 

17. Wer Dank opfert. 
la Oleirb wie der Regen. 
la ‘Re erhub sich eln Strelt. 

90. O Bwigkeit. du Oonuerwort. 

1863. Third Year. 

Kd. C. F. Becket. 

Ciatrier Works. Vol. I. 

15 Inventions and 15 Bym-| 
phoiiieA. I 

ClavierUbung : 

Pk 1. 8 Partitas. 

Pt. a Concerto in F major, 
and Partita in B minor. 

Pt. a Org- Prel. and Fngne 
in E flat ; Duett! ; Cateohiani 
CThoral I^ludes (Org.). 

Pt. i. Air. with ao VariaUoua. 
Toccata In P minor. 

Toccata in C'minor. 

Fugue in A minor. 

1854. Fourth Year. 

Ed. Julius RieU. 

^Wlon Uoaie <Bt. Matthew). 


91. Ich hattevlel BekUuimemisa. 

92. Jesus nahm zu sich. 

I ai. Du wahrer Gott. 

24. Kin ungefttrbt Oemilthe. 

25. Es ist uichts Oesundes. 

28. Ach wie flUchtig. 

27. Wer weiss, wie iiabe mir. 

28. Gottlob I nun geht das Jahr. 
99, Wir daiiken dir, Oott. 

30. Kreue dioh, erlbste Bcbaar. 

(2) (1868) (^JhrlNtinas Oratorio. 
Ed, W. Rust. 

1856, Sixth Year. 

Ed. J. Riets. 

Mass In B minor. 

A ’cancel’ of pp. 156 to end waa 
Itwued in 1M7. 

1867. Seventh Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

Church ClanUtas. Vol. IV. 

31. Der Hhnmel lacht. 

32. Liebeter Jeon. 

li3. .Mlein xn dir. Herr Jeeu 
Ohriei. 

34. 0 ewigea Feuer. 

.35. Gelst und Seele. 

38. Achwiugt freudig such. 

.37. Wer da glaubet. 

3H. Aus tiefer Noth. 

39. Brlch dem Hungiigen. 

40. Dhzu ist crachieiien. 

1858. Eighth Year. 

Kd. M. Hauptmann. 

Four masaea : in F, A, Q minor, 
and O. 

1859(1880). Ninth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

Chamber Music. Vol. I. 

S Sonatas for Clavier and Flute. 
Suite in A major l«>r (Tlavierand 
Violin, 

8 Sonataa (or ditto, ditto. 


8 ditto for Clavier and Viola ad 

gauba. 

Sonata for Flute, Violin and 
(Clavier in O major. 

Ditto for 2 Violins and Clavier in 
C major. 

Ditto for Clavier and Violin in 
O minor. 

1880. Tenth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

Church Cantatas. Vol. V. 

4). Jesn. nun sel geprelset. 

49. Am Alicnd aber desaelblgen. 

43. Oott fkhret auf. 

44. Sie werden each. 

41. K« ist dir geaagt. 

41. Schauet dooh uiid schet. 

47. Wer sich selbst erhdhet 

48. Ich slender Mensch. 

49 Ich geh’ und snehe. 

50. Nun ist das Hell. 

1881 <1H62). Eleventh Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

(1) Maguirtcat in D. 
KourHanctusen, In C. D, D minor, 
and O. 

(2) Chamber Music. Vocal. 
Vol. I. 

Ed. W, Bust. 

Phdbus und Pan. 

Welchet nur, betrUbte Bchatten. 
Ainore tra<lltore. 

Von tier VergnUgsarokeit. 

Der zufricMiengestellte Xulus. 

1882(186.3). Twelfth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

(1) Passion Music (St. John). 

(2) Church Csiitatas. Vol. VI. 
E«l. W. Rust. 

51. Jsuchzet Oott. 

.52 Falsche Welt. 

5.3. Suhlage doch. 

54. Wulerstehc doch. 

.55. Ich anner Mensch. 

56. Ich will den Kreiustah. 

57. Belig ist der Mann. 

58. Ach Gott, wie inanohes (17A3) 

59. Wer mich llehct (1716). 

60. O Kwlgkelt (1732). 

1863 (1864). Thirteenth Year. 

Kd W. Rust. 

(D W'e4l<iing ('antatas. 

Dem Oerechton muss dns Licht. 
Der Herr denket an uns. 

Gott ist uns're Zuversicht. 

Three Chorals. 

(2) (1863) Clavier Works. Vol. II. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

The English Buttes. 

The French Suites. 

(3) (1865) Trauer-Ode. 

E<1. W. Rust. 

1864 (1868). Fourteenth Year. 
Clavier Works. Vol. HI. 

Ed. Frans Kroll. 

Das wohl tern perlrteClsvier. with 
Appendix. 

1865 (1867). Fifteenth Year. ' 

F^. W. Rust. j 

Organ Works. Vo). I. j 
6 Bon;«tfiS. 

IH Freiudes and Fugues. 

3 Toccatas. 

Passscsglla. 

1866 (1868). Sixteenth Year. 

Kd. W. Rust. 

Church CanUtas. Vol. VIT. 

81. Nun konim, derHeiden (1714). 

82. Ibid. (r. 1740) 

fl3. Christen, litzet dieeeii Tag, 

64. Behet, welch’ elite I.iebe. 

65. Bie werden aus Saba. 

66. Erf rent euch, Ihr Herten. 

67. Halt’ Im OedkehtnisB. 

68. Also hat Oott die Welt. 

89. Ix>he den Herm. 

70. Wachet. betet. seld bereit. 

1867 (1889). Beventeenth Year. 
Kd. W, Rust. 

Chamber Music. Vol. II. 
Conc«rtoe (or Clavier and Orehea- 


tra: D minor; B; D; A; F 
minor ; F ; G minor. 

Concerto for CLsvicr, Flnte and 
I Violin, with Orcheatra, in A 
I minor. 

1888 (1870). Eighteenth Year. 
Kd. W. Rust. 

Church Cantatas. Vol. VIH. 
71. Oott 1st mein Kdnig. 

7*2. Allea nur nach Outtes Willen. 
7.3. HeiT, wie du wlUt. 

74. Wer nilch lie)>«t (1 1735). 

75. Die Eleiiden soUen essen. 

76. Die Uiiumel erztihlen. 

77. Du sol 1st Gott. 

78. Jesu, tier du tneliie Beele. 

79. Oott, der Herr, ist Bonn’. 

80. Eln’ fesie Burg. 

1869 (1871). Nineteenth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

Chaiutier Music. Vol. III. 

6 Concertos (Brandenburg) for 
Orchestra. 

1870 (iST-i). Twentieth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust, 

(1) Church Cantatas. Vol. IX. 

81. Jesus schlMft. 

8!! Ich babe genug. 

83. Erfreute Zeit. 

84. Ich bin vergnUgt. 

85. Ich bin eln gutsr Hirt. 

86. Wabrllcb, Icb sage eucb. 

87. Bisher habt ihr nlohts. 

88. Biehe. ich will vlel Flst^her. 

89. Waa soil ich atia dir machen. 

90. Es reifet ouch. 

(2) (1873). fhamlier Music. 
Vocal. Vo). 11, 

R<1. W. Rust, 

Bchlclcht, spielende Wellen. 
Verclnigte zwietracht. 

Auf, schiiietternde T6ne. 

1871(1874). Twenty- first Year. 
(1) Chamber Music. Vol. IV. 
Ed, W. Rust. 

2 Concertos for Violin and t)r- 
chestra. 

1 ditto for 2 dlttt) and tlitto. 
Hytnplumlc movement (or Violin 
and Orchestra in D major. 

(2) Chamber Music. Vol. V. 
F.d. W. Rust. 

.3 Concertos for 2 (Haviers and 
Orchestra. 

(3) Easter Oratorio. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

1872(1875). Twenty-Second Year. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. X. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

91. Gelobet seist du. 

92. Ich bah' in Oottes. 

93. Wer nur den lieben Oott. 

94. Was frag icb. 

95. Christus, der iat mein Leben. 

96. Herr Christ, der ein’ge. 

97. In alien meineti Thaten. 

98. Was Gott thnt (c. 1732). 

99. Ditto (r. 17:13). 

100. Ditto (c. 17.k5). 

1873 (1876). Twenty-third Year. 
(Tburch Cantatas. Vol. XT. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

101. Nliniii von uns. Herr. 

102. Herr, deine Augen sehen. 

103. Ihr werdet weinen und heu- 

len. 

104. Du Hlrte Israel. 

105. Herr, gehenicht ins OerlebC- 

106. Gnttes Zeit ist die allerbesta 

Zeit. 

107. Was wlllstdu dich betrttben 
<08. Es ist euch gut. 

109. Ich glaube, liebcr Herr. 

110. Unser Mnnd sel voll 

Lachens. 

1874 (1878). Twenty.fourth Year. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XII. 

Ed. Alfred IXirfrel. 

111. Was mein Oott wllk 

112. Der Harr ist mein getreusr 

Hfrt. 

113. Herr Jeeu (n>rlst.duh6chstas 

Gut. 
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IW. Ach. lUban Cliriiton. 

)1S. Ifiu:h« dlch« iii«iu 
b«reit. 

lie. Du Frl«d«fUr»t, Herr Jmu 
C brlit. 

117. Sei Lob und Khr'. 

118. O Jmu Christ, melu’s Lebens 

Licht. 

119. PreiM Jerusalem. den 

Uerm. 

120. Oott. ma» lobet dich. 

1875 (1878). Twenty-fifth Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

(1) Die Kunst der Kuye ; 
1749-50. 

(9) Organ Works. Vol. II. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Onelbaohlein. 

6 Clioral Preludes (HuhUbler). 
The ' Eighteen ‘ ditto. 

1876 (1878). Twenty-sixth Year. 

Ed. Alfred DOrfTel. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XIII. 

121. Christum wir sullen loben 

schuii. 

121 Dae neugebur'ne Kindelein. 
121 Llebster Immanuel. 

124. Meinen Jesuia lass' ich 
nicht. 

126. Mit Fried' und Freud*. 

121 Erhalt’ uns, Herr. 

127. Herr Jeau Christ, wahr’r 

Mensch. 

128. Auf Christi Himiuelfahrt. 

129. OeloVjet sei der Herr. 

130. Herr Uott, dlch lobeu alle 

wir. 

1877 (1879). Twenty-seventh 

Year. 

Ed. A. DOrffel. 

(1) Chamber Music Vol. VI. 

6 Houatas (Buites. Partitas) for 
Violin. 

6 Suites (S<inatas) for Violon- 
cello. 

(2) (1878) Thematic Index to the 
Church Cantatas. Nos. 1-120. 
Fxi. A. DOrflVl. 

1878 (1881). Twenty-eighth 

Year. 

Ed. W. Rust. 

Church Cantatas. Vol. XIV. 

131. Aus der Tlefe. 

132. Bereitet die Wege. 

133. Ich Irene mlch In dir. 

134. Eln Ilerz, das seinen Jesum. 
133. Ach. Herr, mlch anueii 

sunder. 

136, Erforsche mlch, Gott. 

137. Lol)e den Herren. 

l.m Wanim betrlib'st du dlch. 

139. Wohl dein, der slch auf 

seinen Oott. 

140. Wachet auf, ruft uns die 

Stlmme. 

MitOnaden l>ekr«ne (No. 134 
adapted). 

Ein Herz das seinen Jesum (No. 
134 adapted). 

1879 (1881). Twenty-ninth Year. 

Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Chamber Music. Vocal. Vol. III. 
Was mlr behagt. 

Non sa cbe sia dolore. 

O holder Tag. 

HficheUrwUnsohtee Freudenfest. 
Schweigt stills. 

Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet. 

Mit Qnadeii bekrOne. 

O angeiiehrae Melodel. 
Inetrumental piece for Violin. 
Flute, and Clavier. 

1880 (18841. Thirtieth Year. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XV. 

141. Das ist Je gewisslich wahr. 
1^. Uns 1st eln Kind geboren. 

14S. Ix>be den Herm. 

144. Nimm. was dein ist. 

145. So dn mit deinem Mnnde. 

146. Wir rottseendureh riel TrUb- 

sal. 

147. Hers and Mund and That. 

148. Bringet dem Herm Bhre. 

249. Man slnget mit Frenden. 

IfO. Naeh dir. Herr, verlanget 

mleh. 


1881 (1886). Thirty-first Year. 
K<i. A. Dbrttel. 

(1) Oroheetral Works. 

4 Overtures (Suites). 

Binfonia in F. 

(2) Musikalischee Opfer. 

Ed. Alfred DOrfiTei. 

(S) Chamber Music Vul. Vll. 

Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 

2 Concertos for 3 Claviers. 

1882 (1886). Thirty-second Year. 

Ed. Ernst Naumaim. 
Church Csmtatas. Vo). XVI. 

151. BUsser Trost. 

152. Tritt auf die Olaubeiisbahu. 

153. Bchau*. llelter Oott, 

154. Mein liebster Jesus. 

155. Mein Oott. wle lang'. 

156. Ich steh' mit eiueiii Fuss 

157. Ich liisse dlch nicht. 

158. Der Frleiie sei mit dir 

159. Behci. wir goh'n hinauf. 

1«J0. Ich weias, dass mein ErlOser. 

1883 (1887). Thirty-third Year. 

Ed. Frana WUllner. 
Church Canutes. Vol. IVII. 

161. Komm, du sUsse Todes- 

atunde. 

162. Ach. ich sehe. 

163. Nur Jedem das Seine. 

104. Ilir, die ihreuch von Christo 
nennet. 

165. O heil'ges Oelst und Wasser- 

bad. 

166. Wo geheat du hill? 

167. Ihr Menschen, rUhmet Got- 

tes Liebe. 

168. Thue Rechuungl Donner- 

wort. 

169. Oott s<ill alleiii mein Herze 

halMn. 

170. VergnUgte Ruh’. 

1884(1887). Thirty-fourth Year. 

Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Chamber Music. Vocal. Vol, IV, 
Durchlaucht'ster I<eom)ld. 
Schwingt freudlg eucn einpor, or 
Die Freude i-eget slch. 
Hercules auf dem Bcheidewege. 
TOnet, ilir Pauken. 

Preise dein OlUcke. 

ATigenehmes Wlederau. 

Auf, schuiettemde Tiine. 

1886(1888). Thlrty.flfth Year, 
Ed. A. DOrffel. 

Church CanUUs. Vol. XVIII. 

171. Oott, wle dein Name. 

172. Erschallet, IhrLIeder. 

173. Rrhbhtes Flelsch und Blut. 

174. Ich liebe den HOchsten. 

176. Er mfet seinen Bcbafen. 

176. Es ist eln trotxlg und verxagt 

Ding. 

177. Ich ruf su dir, Herr Jesu 

Christ. 

178. Wo Oott der Herr. 

179. Slehe zu, dass delne Gottes- 

furcht. 

180. ScbiuQoke dlch, o liebe Seele. 

1886 (1890). Thirty-sixth Year. 
Ed. K. Nautnann. 

Clavier Works. Vol. IV. 
Buites, Toccatas, Preludes, 
Fugues, FanUslas, etc. 

1887(1891). Thirty-seventh Tear. 
Ed. A. DfirfiTel. 

Church CanUUs. Vol. XIX. 

181. Leichtgesinnte Flattergei- 

ster. 

182. HirnmelskOnig, sei will 

kommen. 

183. 8ie warden eneh in den Bann 

than. 

184. ErwUnschtes Freudenllcht. 

186. Barmherzigea Herze der 

ewigen Liebe. 

196. Xrg're dlch, o Seele, nicht. 

187. Rs warUt Alles auf dich. 

188. Ich habe melne Zuversicht 

189. Melne Reele rtthmt and 

prelst. 

190. Slnget dem Berm. 


1888 (1891) Thlrty-eifhUi Year. 

Ed. K. Nauiuaixn. 

Organ Works, Vol. III. 

Preludes, FuguM. FsnUalas. etc . 
and Concertos arranged fiom 
Vivaldi. 

1889(1892). Thirty nliith Year. 

K<1. Fraux WUllner. 

Motets, Chorals and Hymns. 

1800 (IvSSS). Fortieth Year. 

Kd. K. Naumaiin. 

Organ Works. Vol. IV. 

25 Choral Preludes for Organ 
iKlrnberger). 

28 Choral Preludes. 

4 Choral Variations. 

1891 (1894). Forty-first Yesr. 

Ed. A. Dbrffel. 

('hurch Music (suppleineiiUry 
vol. XX.). 

191. Gloria in Kxoelsis. 

Iiicoiiipleie Church ('snUUs : 

Nun dauket alle Oott. 

Ihr Pforten tit Zion. 

Ehre eel Oott. 

Incoiuplete Wedding CanUUs ; 

G ewlges Feuer. 

Herr Oott. Beherrm'her aller 
Dlnge. 

Sanctus in D, etc. I 

Four ('aiiUtas, not certainly by 
Bach : 

Oetlenke, Herr, wle es uns 
gehet. 

Oott der Hoffming. 

Siohe, sa bat Ubci wuiiden. 

Lubt Ihn mit Herz uixl Munde. 

CaUloguo of the church cniii- 
poaitlons of J. Ludwig Bach. 

1892(1894). Forty -second Year. 

Eil. K. Nsiimsnn. 

Clavier Works. Vol. V. 

Arrangements from other works, 
Including sixteen concertos 
after Vivaldi. I 

Preludes, fugues, etc. I 


1893 (1.894). Kurty.thljxl Year. 

Ed. I»aul Count Waldersee. 

Chamber Music. Vol. Vlll. 

(1) Three sonatas for flute and 
clavier, and sonaU and 
fugue fur violin and clavier, 
eunsU fur two claviers (by 
W. F. Bach), coucarU for 
four claviers (after Vivaldi). 

(2i Anna Magdalena Bach's 
musio- books. 

lUl. Paul Count Waldersee. 

1894 (1895). Forty-fourth Year. 

Kd. Hermann Krstaaohinar. 

Kacalmllesuf Bach's handwriting 
and autofrH|>b«. 

1895 (1897). Forty-fifth Year. 

Kd. A. IXirffel. 

(1) Clavier Muaic, Vul. II. 

(Bevited edition). 

New versions of the English 
and French Sultee, oanons, 
a prelude and fugue in E flat, 
suiUe in B minor and 0 
minor. souaU in A iidiior, 
fourinventiuiis. an overture 
fur strings in O minor, the 
contents of the VlavUtbiloh- 
I ein /or M'. F. 8neh, 

Various readings for I)aa H'oAf- 
teinperirte (lavitr. 

(2) (1898) Passion (St. Luke). 

Ell. A. DOrflel. 

1896(1899).* Foity-eixth Year. 

tkl. Hermann Kretxschmar. 

Thematic Index to CanUUs 121- 
191. Oratorios, Masses, Motets, 
secular CanUUs. Instru- 
mental music, prefaced by a 
hiatury of the Bach Ueeell- 
schaft. 

* Issued in 1900. 


Upon the date of the dissolution of 
the Bach Gesellschaft (Jan. 27, 1900) the 
‘ Neue Bach Gesellschaft ’ came into existence. 
Its first Committee was thus constituted : 
Hermann Kretzschmar, president ; Gustav 
Schreck (cantor of the Thomasschule), secre- 
tary; Breitkopf Sl HArtel, treasurers; Joseph 
Joachim, lYanz Wiillner (Kolii), Professor 
Martin Blumncr (I^rlin) and Professor Sieg- 
fried Ochs (Berlin). Among the ‘Ausschuss- 
mitglieder ’ were Ferrucio Busoni, Gustav 
Mahler, Fritz Steinbach, Julius Stockhausen 
and Felix Weingartner. 

The new Society’s declared object was, to 
popularise Bach’s music by publishing it in 
practicable form and jierforming it^at Bach 
Festivals throughout Germany. A secondary 
object, the foundation of a Bach Museum 
in the Bachhaus at Eisenach, was achieved 
in 1907. Festivals have been held in Berlin 
(1901), Leipzig (1904, 1920), Eisenach (1907, 
1917), Chemnitz (1908), Duisburg (1910), 
Breslau (1912, 1922), Vienna (1914), Hamburg 
(1921), Essen (1926). Since 1904 the Society 
has issued an annual Bach-Jahrbuch con* 
taining critical articles and reviews of Bach 
literature. The musical publications of the 
Society necessarily are of less novelty than 
those of its predecessor. For the most part 
they consist of * practicable ’ scores and arrange* 
ments. But in 1913, under the editorship of 
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0. A. Martiennaen, the Society published 
(Jahrgang 13, Heft 2) the score (and vocal 
score) of an unpublished solo cantata for 
soprano, ‘ Mein Herze schwirnmt ira Blut,* 
written apparently for tlio Eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity circa 1714, and therefore of the 
Weimar period. The Autograph is in the 
Royal Library, Copenhagen ; the parts in the 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. Both are 
named in C. P. E. Bath's Catalogue (1.790), 
and appear to have boon subsequently in 
Pttlchau’a possession. Broitkopf announced 
the work ‘ in Stirnmen 1 Thlr ’ in 1770, and 
Rust contemplated publication in 1853 from 
the Berlin parts (/^. 1911, p. 1 f.). Six 

other lost cantatas liave been revealed. The 
Purihoation cantata, ‘ Ich habe Lust zu 
soheiden,’ which Spitta (ii. 987) mentions, has 
been discovered in the Danzig Stadtbibliothek ; 
its authenticity is questionable (B. J.-B., 1911, 
p. 43 ). In the archives of Brcitkopf & Hartel j 
are records of throe secular cantatas whose 
music has not survived : ‘ Es lebe den Kdnig ’ 
(Aug. 3, 1732), ‘ Frohos Volck, vergniigto 
Sachsen * (Aug 3, 1733), and ‘ Schliesst die 
Gruft! ihr Trauerglockon * (1735) (libretto by 
Balthasar Hoffmann) {B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 76, 
80 , 94 ). Judging from Uio moire of the Aria 
stanzas, Bach incorporated into the second of 
these three cantatas the music written for 
Winklor’s ‘ Frohor Tag, verlangte Stunden ’ 
in 1732. The vocal parts of the secmlar 
wedding cantata ‘ Vergniigte Pleisson-Stadt ’ 
have been recovered, and the cantata is now 
published by Schlosinger (Berlin). The text 
of a * Qratiilationskantate ’ for the New' Year 
of 1723 is in the Bach Museum at Eisenach. 

The B. J,-B., 1907 (p. 81 f.) prints seven 
short ‘ geiatliche Oden ’ and one ‘ Gedicht * 
published in Christian Hofmann von Hof- 
mannswaldatrs DeiUschen Obersetzungen und 
Oedichten (1704), which are attributed to Bach 
in a copy of the book in the Bach Museum 
at Eisenach. There is nothing in them to 
justify the ascription. On the other hand, 
the Organ Concerto in I) minor (Augener edn. 
5863 ; PF. arrangement ed. Breitkopf 2241) 
attributed to W. F. Bach is his father’s arrange- 
ment of a Vivaldi Concerto (op. 3, No. 11) 
and should be added to the four printed in 
B.-G. xxxviii. (R. J.-B., 1911, p. 23 f. ; Allgem. 
Musik-Zeitung, 1912, Nos. 0 and 11). c. s. t, 

BACH SOCIETY, THE. This Society, in- 
stituted in London, Oct. 27, 1849, dissolved 
Mar. 21, 1870, had for its objects — 

(1) the collection of the compositions of J. S. Bach, 
either printed or in MS., and of all works relating to 
him, his family, or his music ; and (2) the furtherance 
of a general acquaintance with his music by its public 
performance. 

The original committee consisted of Stemdale 
Bennett (chairman), R. Barnett, George 
Cooper, P. R. Cox, J. H. B. Dando, W. Dorrell, 
W. H. Holmes, E. J. Hopkins, C. E. Horsley, 


John Hullah, H. J. Lincoln, Oliver May and 
Henry Smart, with Sir George Smart and 
Cipriani Potter Os auditors, and Charles 
Steggall as hon. secretary. Under the auspices 
of the Society the first performance in England 
of the ‘ Matthew ’ Passion took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Apr. 6, 1854, Stem- 
dale Bennett conducting. The principal vocal- 
ists were Mme. Ferrari, Misses B. Street, Dolby, 
Diarielli and Freeman ; and Allen, Walworth, 
W. Bolton, and Signor Ferrari. W. Thomas 
was principal violin, Grattan Cooke first oboe, 
and E. J. Hopkins was at the organ. The 
English version of the words was by Miss 
Helen F. H. Johnston. It was repeated on 
Nov. 28, and a third performance was given at 
St. Martin’s Hall on Mar. 23, 1858, Bennett 
again conducting. On June 21, 1859, the 
Soci(‘.ty gave a pertormanco of miscellaneous 
works by Bach, including the concerto in 
C minor for two pianofortes, the chaconne for 
violin (played by Joachim), and the fugue for 
pianoforte solo in D. The concert of 1860, 
on July 24, included the first eleven movements 
from the Mass in B minor. Three years later, 
on June 13, 1861, the Society gave the first 
performance in England of the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio ’ also under Bennett’s direction. On 
th(i dissolution of the Society the library was 
handed over to the R.A.M. c. M. 

BACH TRUMPET, see Trumpet. 

BACHE, (1) Francls Edward (6. Birming- 
ham, Sept. 14. 1833 ; d. there, Aug. 24, 1858), 
composer and pianist, chiefly remembered in 
association with his more vigorous brother, 
Walter Bachk (below). As a child he studied 
the violin with Alfred Mellon (then conductor 
of the Birmingham Theatre), and in 1846 was 
alloweil to play in the festival orchestra when 
Mendelssohn conducted ‘ Elijah.’ 

In the autumn of 1849 he left school at 
Birmingham to study under Stemdale Bennett 
in London. His first overture was performed 
at the Adelphi Theatre, Nov. 1850, and about a 
year later his ‘ Three Improm})tus ’ (his first 
piano piece) came out. He remained studying 
with Bennett, and during the latter part of the 
time writing for Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 
from 1849-53. In June 1852 he played the 
allegro of a MS. pianoforte concerto with much 
success. In Oct. 1853 he went to Leipzig, 
studied with Hauptmann and Plaidy, and took 
occasional organ lessons from Schneider at 
Dresden. He returned to London (after a 
short visit to Paris), Feb. 1855. In Jan. 1856 
he was driven by severe illness to Algiers, but 
returned to Paris and Leipzig for the summer 
and autumn ; then w'ent to Rome for the 
wdnter, calling on Czerny in Vienna, who was 
much pleased with him, and wrote to that effect 
to Kistner. He reached England very ill in 
June 1867, passed that winter in Torquay, 
where be gave a concert, Feb. 1858, and in 
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April returned to Birmingham, which he never 
again left. 

Bache’fl published compoeitions are numer- 
ous, and include : 

4 M^^turkaa, op. 13; B Clmnict«rl*dlrt op. 15; ‘eouTtnir* 

d’JUlie,’ op. jy, ioT FV. »olu; Polonaise, for PK. and orch., op. 9; 
trt»» for PF. and Jitrlng*. op. 25 ; Romance for PF. and v’cl., op. 21 ; 

6 eonge, op. 16 ; aleo a Conc«i^> In E for FF. and orch.. and 2 
operas, ' RUhezahl ’ and ' Which is Which,' all unpublished. 

G., rev. 

(2) Walter (6. Binningham, June 19, 1842 ; 
d, London, Mar. 26, 1888), pianist and con- 
ductor, famous for his unflinching advocacy of 
the music of Liszt at a time when it was little 
known in England. He studied the pianoforte 
and theory under , James Stimpson, organist 
of the Birmingham Town Hall, fn Aug. 1858 
he went to l^eipzig, wliere he studied under j 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Hauptmann, Reinecke and 
Richter. After a short stay in Milan and 
Florence, he went in the summer of 1862 to 
Rome, where for 3 ^^ears he received regular 
lessons from Liszt. In May 1865 Bacho came 
to London, where he subsequently resided, with j 
the exception of a short stay in Florence in 
1871, where he had lessons from Hans von 
Billow. He appeared for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace in the autumn of 1874, playing 
Liszt’s transcription of Weber’s Polonaise in K. 
For several years ho gave orchestral and vocal 
concerts, at which he brought forward the 
follomng im]>ortant works of his master, many 
of whicli had not been heard in London before : 

.SyiMph(ini«eb« Dlchtungen: Le* PriMudes. OrfditMin, Thsbo, j 
Feutkliitigc, MazeppH ; ‘ Von Fels ziuii nmrch : HUapixalt** 1 

lioiigroisi*. >'o. 4 ; ‘The Legend of .S(,. liUz.iboth ’ ; Paelin xiti. ; 
Reapers' Cbonie {Proinefheue) ; MAireley'; ‘.Teanne d'Arc'; Faust. 
.Symptt/>iiy ; Mephtetu Wa)z.«r: Pi;ino Onoecrt<*», N<*h. ] iii«i 2, and 
FantAsle tlt)er uiigarlsche VolkniiiebHlIrn. 

inuring Liszt’s visit to England in the spring of 
1886 Bache gave a memorable reception at the 
Grosvenor Gallfery on Apr. 8, when the master 
playefl the finale of St hubert’s ‘ Divertissement 
h la Hongroise,’ and his own Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in A minor. Bache’s contribution to the 
programme was Liszt’s ‘ Benediction de Dieu.’ 
He was mainly instrumental in founding the 
Liszt Scholarship at the R.A.M., where he was 
a professor of the jiiano. w. b. s. 

(3) Constance (6. Birmingham, 1846 ; 

d. Montreux, June 1903), sister of the above 
and their biographer, was a highly gifted 
woman. She translated The Early Correspond' 
ence of Dr. Hans von Bulow (1896) ; her con- , 
cise little memoir, Brother Musicians, came out 
in 190 L She also translated many songs from 
the Russian. e. J. h*. 

BACHELET, Alfred Georges (b, Paris, 
Feb. 26, 1864), French composer, was trained 
at the Conservatoire, obtaining the Grand Prix 
de Rome (1890) for the cantata ‘ CMo)>atre,’ as 
pupil of E. Guiraud. Though his musical pro- 
duction has been limitcMl until now, it is distin- 
guished by two works, whitih, from a dramatic 
point of view, bear the mark of a strong per- 1 
eonality. One of his earlier compositions, a ' 


sort of lyric poem, * Fiona,’ betrayed Wagneriiu) 
tendencies. After a long interval, when the 
compostT bet‘med to have retired within him- 
self, appt'arod * Sceiuo ’ (3 acts and 5 si^enes), 
a lyric drama (libndto by Ch. Mere), per- 
formeui at the Opera, May 6, 1914, Eight years 
after, Uie OpiTa-Cuiuique produced his one-aot 
musical dj’ama, ‘ Quand U clochc soimeni,’ 
hbretto by Y. d'liiiusewick and P. dn Wattyne, 
on Nov. 6, 1922. In both works there is a strik- 
iiig sense of dramatic power and expn'saion. 
His music, elaborate in itself, richly orches- 
trated, with strong harmonic 'ulour, is bjiaed 
on the development of leafling theincjs, It 
is driv(‘ji, as it were, by a vivid animation, a 
kind of tormenting inspiration, with even a 
certain vioIene<‘ in the acciuits of the declama- 
tion. He luis coinj)()se<l few songs and piano- 
forte pieces ; a ‘ Ballade ’ for violin ami orchw- 
I tra (1st |.xM‘forn.uiiu o, S<X’iete Nationale de 
Musique, May 14, 1919). Conductor at the 
Opera in the war ]X‘riod, 1914~]8, ho directec’ 
amongFt others, Hameau’ft ‘ Castor et Pollux ’ 
(1918), a ballet, ‘ La FeU' ehez la Poupliniert?,’ 
1 libretto by H. l^nmieies, for which lie orche^. 
trated some ISth-eentiiry music. He has been, 
Hine(‘ 19Ith h(*ad of the ( 'onservatoin' at Nancy, 
succeeding J. G. Ropai tz, appointed to that of 
IStrassburg. M. L, v. 

BACHFLOR OF MUSK^ sw 1 )koree.s. 

BACHMANN, (1) Anton (/a BerUn, 1710; 
d, there, Mar. 8, 1800), court musicinn and 
instrument maker, who made several inven- 
tions for the construction of instruments, in- 
cluding the machine (screw) lu'ads for contra- 
basses and violoncellos, in 1778, (2) Karf. 

Luowio, his son (/>. 1743 ; d. Berlin, May 20, 
1809), was appointed viola-player in the Royal 
Cliapcl in 1765, and e.\celled as solo-playor. 
in 1770 he founded, with E. F. Benda, the 
‘ Liehhaher Konzinte,’ which flourished under 
the directorship of the latter. On Benda’s 
decoasc Bachmann foIlowtMl him as director, but 
witlmut success. He resigned in favour of his 
brother, (3) Fkildricit Wilhelm, but it came 
to an end in 17‘97. 8ince 1791 Karl J.<udwig 
devote<i Jiiniself entirely to his father’s busi- 
ness, He marriwl in 1785 (4) (iaxELOTTK 
Caroline Wh.iiki.mine 8t6wk (d. Berlin, 
1817), an eminent singer and pianist, one oi 
the first twenty members of the Vocal Academy 
founded by Fasch in 1791. In connexion with 
tliat academy she instituted annual per- 
formances of Graun’s ‘ Death of Jesus ’ be- 
tween 1797 and 1806, which were responsible 
for the groat cult of that work in Berlin. The 
members of the Vocal Academy erected a 
monument in her memory and Jlartung & 
Klipfel published lier biography. She com 
p<.»«e4 some »(mgH of which one apj)eared in 
Rellstab’s Kkrier Mayazin. E. v. d. 8. 

BACTIMANN, Father Sixtus [b, Ketters- 
hausen, July 18, 1754; d» monastery of 
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Marchthai ?, 1818). A« a hoy of nine he , 
emerged with honour from an organ content j 
with the young Mozart, and his memory wsts j 
80 strong that he knew by heart over 200 ; 
pieces, including many by J, S. Bach. He ' 
studied composition in the monasteries of ' 
Elchingen and Marchthai on the Danube. For ; 
some time he lived in Wiirtemberg, until he | 
became collaborator in the collection of the ' 
music library by Hofmeister in Vienna, in 
1786. Dissatisfied with the manner of publica- 
tion, he broke his connexion with Hofmeister 
and retired to the monastery of Marchthai, 
whore he wrote a large numl)er of masses, i 
cantatas, symphonies, quartets, etc., whicli | 
remained in MS., as he refused t^) have anything ' 
more published. e. v. d. s. I 

BACHOFEN, Johann Caspar (6. Zurich. 
1697 ^ ; d. there, June 24, 1755), a singing- | 
master and composer of hymns. In 1718 he ! 
was singing-master in the Latin school and j 
cantor of one of the Zurich churclies. He sue- | 
ceede<l Albertin as director of the ‘ diorherm- | 
Gesellschaft.’ His hymns were very popular ; 
in Switzerland, and his works give abundant ! 
evidence of his diligence and the wide range of 
his talent. I 

(1) * MuiitkAlir<ohe« Ualltfluju odfr m-hSne «uU | 

tftc., 17*17, containing 600 inclcxlleii for 2 aiul 3 v.. with ! 
organ ainl flgurrd Ixua, 8 ed. oowu to 1787. (21 ' I'Mliuon Davldn 
. . . lAiiiuit uiul KtrcheoilfaKngen,’ ftc.,8vu, 1769 i2it<l r«l.|. 

(3) ‘Verui«fhrt« ZutaU mn Morgan. Alicnd . . . (iMlitiKen.' 
]7>i8. (4| 12 monthly ntinih«ra oontutnliig nHci-f**! uirH arrHii|re<l in 
o^nioort-ntyle for 2 and 3 v., 17W (4th «<!,). (fi) Srf>cke»' * Irdluoha* 
VrrgnUgrti In Oott,‘ to iiiumIo, 174U. (6| ‘ Musikaliacho 

KruaUnnKen,' 17W. (7) ‘ Der fUr d|r Silnd**!! drr Welt,' «t«, 
(BrockM* ' Pa««lon 1769. (8) ‘Mualo. NotrnbUchlrln.'an iiiatruc- 

tioit hook In inuric and tinging. p, 

BACILIERI (BAcrLERius), Giovanni, a 
16th/17th century priest of Ferrara, who com- 
posed * Lamentationes, Bonedictus et Evan- | 
gelia,* 5 v,, op. 1 (1607) ; ‘ Vesperae,* 8 v., | 
op. 2 (1610) ; ‘ Totum dcfunctorum officium,’ , 
6 V., op. 3 (1619), all published by Cardano, , 
Venice. k. v. d. s. j 

BACILLY, BfeNTONE he (6. Lower Nor- j 
raandy, c. 1625 ; d. Paris, 1692), a priest who, j 
from a benefice, held the title of ‘ Prieur de 
Bacilly.* A few years before Lully (c. 1650), ; 
he came to Paris, and was one of the first to | 
study and write about the production and ; 
cultivation of the human voice. He taught 
the Princess Marie -Marguerite, daughter of the 
Duke of Lorraine. His book, Remarquts , 
curieuses siir Vari de bien chanter . , „ ap- 
peared first only under his initials ‘ B. d. B.’ 
in 1668. The second and third editions, under 
his full name, appeared in 1671 and 1679, and 
a fourth in 1681. Although he possessed no 
creative talent he published a number of 
interesting collections of airs (for list see Q.-L.) 
which he provided with vocal embellishments. 

E. V. d. s. 

B.\CK, in stringed instruments, the lower or I 
posterior part of the resonant box across the j 
upper part, Belly iq.v.) or ‘ table,’ of which | 

f KltM«r glTM the Uete ltik2. 1 


the strings are extended. The belly vibrate! 
freely under the strings, and has one or more 
sound-holes ; the back has no sound-holes, and 
its functions are distinct from those of the belly, 
to which it is sometimes similar, sometimes 
different, in shape. Thus, the erwth, guitar 
and cittern have a fiat back and a fiat belly ; 
the violin, in all its sizes, a curved back and a 
curved belly ; the rebec, lute and mandoline, a 
curved back and a flat belly ; the viol, in all its 
forms, a flat back and a curved belly. The 
banjo has no back, the piece of vellum strained 
over the metal drum, and serving as a belly, 
being sufficiently resonant to enable the back 
to dispensed with. This illustrates the 
fact that the primary function of the back 
is to produce a reverberation of the air- waves 
generated by the vibration of the belly under 
the strings. In bowed instruments the back 
also serves as a support to the rigid sound -post, 
which in its turn supports the vibrating bridge, 
the two forming a compound apparatus resting 
on the thick part of the back as its foundation, 
and analogous to the reed, fixed at one end and 
vibrating at the other in the clarinet. In th^ 
violin the back has a third function. By reason 
of its similarity to the belly it vibrates sym- 
pathetically with the vibrations produced in 
the belly by those of the strings and bridge, and 
thus reinforces the reverberation of the air- 
waves in the interior. The more powerful tone 
of the violin, as compared with the viol, is due 
to this function. 

While the belly of stringed instruments is 
always of pine, the back is usually of maple, 
{)ear or some other harder wood. The deeply 
hollowed backs of the lute and mandoline are 
built up In sections, and it is customary to give 
contrast in colour by making those alternately 
of a white wood, such as maple or pear, and a 
dark woofl, such as walnut or cedar. Some old 
makers of ‘ fancy ’ viols did the same, making 
the back of alternate strips of maple and cedar 
or walnut, but the practice is detrimental to the 
tone. The back of the viol and violin is usually 
made in two parts cut from a single block, the 
halves being so disposed as to show a similar but 
opposite figure in the grain of each. Occasion- 
ally the back is made in a single piece ; but this 
practice, as is shown elsewhere, is wasteful 

The viol, especially in its larger sizes, was 
long kept in use by the comparative simplicity 
and cheapneas of its back, w hich is made of two 
or more flat sections of maple strengthened and 
made more resonant by sto\it pieces of pine 
glued across it. Such a back produces tone 
of a penetrating quality, but small volume ; 
hence the gradual abandonment of the viol for 
the more powerful violin with its curved or 
‘ model * back, so called because assimilated to 
the model of the belly. Like the belly of the 
violin, the back is thickest in the middle end 
thins out towards the edges. In a flat-modelled 
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violin the rise of the back is about equal to that 
of the belly ; in a high-modollo<l one, something 
lesa The earliest Italian violin -makers often 
painted or elaborately inlaid the barks of their 
instruments ; later ones were content to utilise 
the opportunity for decoration afforded in the 
unbroken expanse of the back by displaying the 
sparkling grain of their finest wood, finishing 
its curves, both of outline and of section, with 
mathematical exactness, and covering it with 
lustrous varnish. Usually the blocks for the 
back are sawn as wedges radiating from the 
centre of the tree. Occasionally they are sawn 
the reverse way, i.e. the tree is square^l, as for 
ordinary use as timber, and the bhx^ks are sawn 
as planks from the outside ; such backs are 
called ‘ slab * backs. A ‘ handsome back ’ is 
usually considered a desideratum by pur- 
chasers, but some excellent instruments have 
very plain backs. E. J. p. 

BACKER - GRONDAHL, (1) Aoathe Ur- 
sula (6. Holmestrand, Norway, Dec. 1, 1847 ; 
d. Ormoen, near Christiania, June 6, 1907), a 
famous Norwegian pianist and composer. 

After studying with Kjerulf in her own 
country, she was a pupil of Kullak in Berlin 
(1866) and of Biilow in Florence (1867). In 
1875 she married 0. A. Grondahl (q.v.) of 
Christiania. She composed many songs and 
])ianoforto pieces ; the best known of the 
former is an exquisitely graceful setting of a 
translation of Shelley’s ‘ To the Queen of my 
heart.’ She frequently visited England with 
success. M. 

(2) Fridtjof (5. Christiania, Oct. 5, 1885), 
son and pupil of the above, is a first-rate pianist 
and a composer of piano music. He studied at 
the Berlin Hochschule, and since 1920 has paid 
repeated visits .to England. While his i)or- 
formances of the classics are admired, he has 
also made a point of giving prominence in his 
programmes to the music of Norway, including 
the compositions of his mother. c. 

BACKER-LUNDE, Johan (6. U Havre, 
July 6, 1874), a Norwegian pianist and com- 
poser, who was a pupil first of Agathe Backer- 
Grondahl iq.v.) at Christiania and later of 
Busoni in Berlin. 

He has travelled, giving successful concerts 
in various parts of Europe, and in London ho 
has played a sufficient number of his own com- 
positions to give a definite impression of their 
worth. While they include a number of slight 
but effective pieces, several of them, and 
notably a ‘ Ballade ’ played by the composer 
in 1912, and since by others, are of a finely 
serious typo. o. 

BACKFALL, see Ornaments : English. 

BACKHAUS, Wtlhelm (5. I.eipzig, Mar. 26, 
1884), studied at I^ipzig Conservatoire under 
A. Reckendorf until 1899, when he became a 
pupil of Eugen d’Albert at Frankfort-on-M. 
He toured in 1900 ; was a teacher at the Royal i 


College of Music, Manchester, in 1905, wlien he 
received the Rubinstein prize ; and since then 
has toured as virtuoso. In HK)7and HKWhegave 
holiday master-course's for pianoforte-playing 
at Sondershausen Conservatoire, e. v. d. 8, 

BACON, Sir Francis (T..oRn Vkrulam) 
(6. York House, Ixindivn, Jan. 22, 1501 ; 
d. London, Mar. Hj 26), was the first to show the 
way for the measuring of the veloi'it y of sound- 
waves in his Silva silmrum, in which he treata 
also of the phenomenon of sympathetic \dbra- 
lions and their application to stringed instru- 
ments, which led to Farunt’a invention of viols 
with ay rn pathetic strings. k. v. d. s. 

BA(X)N, Richard Mackenzie (5. Norwich, 
May 1, 1776 ; d. (’osaey, near Norwich, Nov. 
27, 1844), musical critic. 

Bacon’s fatlier was proprietor of the \onoich 
Mercury, which lie inherited, and bequeathed 
to his son, who began to write for this journal 
at seventeen ; its editorshij) was the standard 
occupation of his whole liJFo. Ho is remem - 
l)ered as the ])rojoctor, editor and chief writer 
of the Quarterly Musical Magazive and Review, 
which was the first journal (Jan. 1818) devoted 
to music in England. In 1824 ho published 
I'he Elements of Vocal Science, a work of con- 
siderable merit, the materials of which had 
previously apf>earod in the Micsical Magazine, 
He w£i8 the author of a Life of Pitt, a lAfe of 
the Earl of Suffolk, and of numerous political 
pamphlets. K. F. R. 

BACON (Ba(’o), Roger (b. llchostor, Somer- 
set, 1214 ; d. Oxford, 1294), the great Fnglish 
phiIo8oj)her, D.D. of Paris, and Franciscan 
monk, has an important treatise l)e vnlore 
vnisices in his Opus majus (republished by Jebb, 
J..ondon, 173.‘J). K. v. d. s. 

BADAJOZ (b, 1460 ?; d. 1526 ?), possibly 
identical with Garci S.inchez de Badajoz, the 
Spanish poet. ‘ Badajoz el rniisico ’ is men- 
tioned in various poems of the 16th century; 
and his name occurs once in conjunction with 
that of Lope de Baena {q,v.) as a notable 
organist and one of the most distinguished 
Spanish musicians of his day. Ho was for a 
time choirmaster to .John Jlf, of Portugal. 
The ‘ Cancionero musical de los sigjps XV y 
XV r,’ edited by Barbiori, includes eight 
secular compositions by him ; for 3 and 4 
voices. One of these is sung in Gil Vicente’s 
Portuguese play ‘ Dom Duardos,’ while the 
villaneAco, ‘ Quien te hizo, Juan, pastor,* is 
said to refer to Juan del Enzina (^.v.), drama- 
tist and composer, who sometimes took the 
part of a shepherd in his own plays. This com- 
position was known as early as 1514 ; it occurs 
again, in a different form, in the lute- book of 
Esteban Daza (q.v.) (1576). j. b. t. 

BADTA, Carlo Aoostino (6. Venice, 1672; 
d. Vienna, Sept. 23, 1738), appoinU^d composer 
to the Viennese court, July 1, 1696 (the first 
to hold that office). He wrote 27 operas and 
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8erona4i6a, 21 oratorios, and a large number 
of cantataa k. v. cL s. 

BADIAIil, Cesark (6. Imola, oarly 19th 
cent. ; tL there, Nov. 17, 1805), a very distin- 
guished basso cantante who made his first 
appearance at Trieste, 1827. 

After achieving a brilliant success at every 
one of the chief theatres of Italy, and especially 
at Milan, where he sang in 1830, 1831 and 1832, 
he was engaged for the opera of Madrid, then 
at Lisbon, and did not return to Italy till 1838. 
On his reapfiearance at Milan, he was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm and continued to sing 
there, and at Vienna and Turm, until 1842, 
when he was apfwdnted princijml chamber- 
singer to the Eni|>eror. lie sang afterwards at 
Rome, Venice, Trieste, Turin, and other towns 
of less importance, in 1845 he was at lweglu)rn. 
The Acc-adernia di 8. (Jecilia of Home re<;eivod 
him as a moinbor of its body. In 1859 ho made 
his first appearance in London, when he made 
the quaint remark, ‘ What a pity 1 did not 
think of this city fifty years ago ! * He re- 
tained at that time, and for some years longer, 
a voice of remarkable beauty, an excellent 
methiKl, and groat power of executing rapid 
passages. Ho was one of the few' who have 
ever sung the music of Assur in Rossini’s 
‘ Seiuiramide * as it was written : in that part 
he was extremely good, and not less so in that 
of the (Vmte Robinson in the ‘ Matrimonio 
W'gix^to.’ A singular feat is ascribed to him. Tt 
is Haul that, when supping with friends, he w^ould 
drink a gloss of claret, and, while in the act of 
swallowing it, sing a scale; and if the first time 
his execution was not quite perfect, he would 
repeat the performance with a full glass, a loud 
voice, and without missing a note or a drop. 

He was a good musician, and left a few songs 
of his own composition- For the last 10 years of 
his life he resided and sang in Paris. J. m. 

BAEOKER, Oasimir (6. Berlin, c, 171K); 
d. France, after 1735), harpist and compiler. 
Mme. de Henlis, the celebrated writer, teacher 
and harpist, adopted him in 1799, during a 
stay at Berlin, and made him her chosen 
disciple. Aide<l by an exceptional readiness, 
Baeckor made a public ap]7earance in Paris 
between 1808 and 1810, with great success. 
He then retired into obscurity, not apj^earing 
again until 1829, when he announced a course 
on the harp, for which he published a pro- 
spectus. Ho appeared again in 1835 as a 
virtuoso, but without recovering his old success. 
From this time we lose sight of him. 

He is chiefly interesting for the influence upon 
him of Mme. de Oenlis’s doctrines, of which one 
finds trace in the Noin^U MHhode pour 
nppreudre d jotter de la harpe, w'hich she dedi- 
cated to him (Paris. Mme. Duhan, ed. s.d.). 

Rim.. — fMiK. M. HmcNKT, S.l.M. 

vOi. 2. H. Lapattxk. L^Urta inMUes de Mme de UemUa A eon file 
•doptif, Onsimir Baeeker, l*ariA. IW)2. 


BAENA, IvOPE DE (15th/16ih cent.), Spanish 
composer of secular vocal music. In 1498 his 
name appears as that of an organist in a list 
of officials of the household of Queen Isabella. 
In 1605 be was cantor and organist to the 
Chapel Royal ; and he was among those who 
accompanied the body of Dona Isabel from 
Medina del Carapo to her burial-place in 
Granada. In 1508 he is referred to as ‘ a very 
subtle composer, the sweetness of whose music 
took away all pain.’ Seven of his composi- 
tions are found in the ‘ Cancionero musical,’ 
published by Barbieri, and two more exist 
in MS. in the Biblioteca de la Diputacio at 
Barcelona. j- b. t. 

BAR, see Beer. 

BARMANN, the name of a remarkable 
family of musicians. (1) Heinrich Joseph 
(6. Potsdam, Feb. 14, 1784; (/. Munich, June 11, 
1847), one of the finest of clarinet- players, ‘ a 
truly great artist and glorious man,* as Weber 
<;alls him, was educated at the oboe schcK)! at 
Potsdam, whore his ability j)rocurod him the 
patronage of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, 
and a phit^ in a regiment of Guards at Berlin. 
The peace of Tilsit (1807) released him from a 
French prison, and he then obtained a ])lace in 
the court band at Munich. Ho next undertook 
a tour through Germany, France, Italy, 
England and Rus.sia, wliich established his 
name and fame far and wide. His 8|>ecial 
claim on our iiittTest arises from his intimate 
connexion wdth C. M. von Weber, who arrived 
in Munich in 1811, and wTote various concert 
pieces for Barmann, which remain acknow- 
ledged maHterpieoe.s for the clarinet. Meyer- 
beer also became (Josely acquainted with him 
during the congress at Vienna in 1813. 
Mendelssohn was evidently on the most inti- 
mate footing w ith him and his family, and wrote 
for him the two duets for clarinet and basset- 
horn published as op. 113. He left oomj) 08 i- 
tions behind him which are higliiy esteemed for 
their technical value. 

(2) His brother Karl (6. Potsdam, 1782; 
d. 1842), a renowned bassoon-player, belonged 
to the royal band at Berlin. 

(3) Karl, the son of Heinrich {h. Munich, 
1811 ; d. May 24, 1885), w^aa a true scholar and 
successor to his father as a clarinet-player. 

During a lengthened tour in 1838 he was 
introduced by his father to the musical world 
as a virtuoso of the first order. After this he 
at once took the place of first clarinet in the 
Munich court band, wuth which he had in- 
deed been accustomed to play since the age 
of fourteen. His compositions for the clarinet 
are greatly esteemed, especially his ‘ Clarinet 
School ’ (Andre., Offenbach) in parts, the 
second of wliich contains 20 grand studies ; also 
a supplement thereto, ‘ Materialien zur weiteren 
teclmischen Ausbiklung,* — a collection of diffi* 
cult passages from his owm works. 
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(4) Hifl son, Karl jun. (6. July 9, 1839; 
d, Boston, Jan 17, 1913), a fine pianoforte- 
player, pupil of Liszt, and of F. Lachner for 
composition, was teacher in the music school 
at Munich, and was a successful and highly 
esteemed teacher in Boston, U.S.A., from 1881. 

Two of Weber’s letters to the Barmanns will 
be found in Letters of Distinguished Musicians 
(pp. 351, 381). The same collection contains 
no less than 13 letters from Mendelssohn to 
Heinrich, and one to Karl. Other references 
to Biirmann will be found in Mendelssohn’s 
Reisebriefe. a. m. 

BAUMKER, Wilhelm (6. Elberfeld, Oct. 25, 
1842; d, Rurich- Aachen, Mar. 3, 1905), an 
historian of Catholic church music, ordained 
priest in 1867. 

His chief work is entitled Das katholische 
deutsche Kirchenlied in seinen Siugtveisen von 
denfruhesten ZeiteUy etc., in 3 voluinos, 1883-91. 
The 2nd volume, which was first jiublishod in 
1883, was originally a continuation of an earlier 
work on the same subject l)egun by Karl 
Sevorin Meister, of which a Lst volume was 
published in 1862, but Baumker afterwards 
(1886) revised and enlarged Mcister’s volume 
by the acquisition of so much fresh material as 
to make it quite a new work. A full account 
is given of the various collections of Hymns 
with tunes which were in use among German 
Catholics in the 16th and 17th centuries. A 
3rd supplementary volume was published in 
1891 to bring the subject down to a later period 
than the end of the 17th century, as origin- 
ally planned. He also edited ‘ Niedorlandische 
goistliche Lieder nebst ihre Singweisen aus 
Handschriften des 15ten Jahrhunderts ’ (1888). 
Other works by him are two small monographs, 
Palestrina (1877) and Lassus (1878), and a 
work entitled Zur Oeschickte dcr Tonkunst in 
Deutschland von den ersten Anfdngen bis zur 
Reformation, giving an account of the German 
mediaeval writers and treatises of music, also of 
the beginnings of the vernacular Kirchenlied. 
He was also a frequent contributor to Eitner’s 
Monatshefte and Haberl’s Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrbuch. J- ^ M. 

BAGATELLE (Fr.), ‘ a trifle,’ a short piece 
of pianoforte music in a light style. ‘ Los 
Bagatelles ’ forms the picturesque title of a 
harpsichord piece by Fran 9 oi 8 Couperin (Ordre 
X., Book II.). The name was probably first 
used generically by Beethoven in his ‘ Seven 
Bagatelles,’ op. 33, who subsequently also wrote 
3 other sets, 2 of which are published as opp. 
119 and 126 ; the third, consisting of 2 pieces 
only, composed 1797, was first printed in 
Breitkopf & Hartel’a complete edition, supple- 
mentary volume, p. 350. As bearing upon the 
title, it is worth while to mention that Beet- 
hoven’s manuscript of his op. 119 has the 
German inscription ‘ Kleinigkeiten,’ instead of 
the French equivalent. The name Bagatellen 
VOL. I 


is given to Dvoidk’s op. 47, 4 pieces for har- 
monium (or PF.), 2 violins and violoncello ; 
and in one form or another it has been adopted 
by many modern composers. . e. p. 

BAGGE. Selmar (6. Coburg, June 30, 1823 ; 
d. Basle. .July 17, 1896), son of the rector of 
the Gymnasium at Coburg, attained distinction 
as a critic. 

His musical studies lH>gan early, and in 1837 
he entered the Conservatorium at league under 
D. Weber. Later still he was a pupil of 
Sechter at Vienna, where in 1851 he Im'ame 
profe.ssor of composition at the C\)nservatorium, 
and in 1854 organist at Gumpendorf, near 
Vienna. In 1855 ho resigned his professorship 
and took to w riting in the Monatsschrift filr 
Theater vnd Musik, and in 1860 in the Deut^he 
Mvsikzeitung, of which periodical he was 
founder and editor. In 1863 he transferred 
himself to lx>ipz.ig as editor of the A»M,Z,, but 
this he relinquished in 1868 for the directorship 
of the music sc hool at Basle. Bagge was a 
strong conservative and an able w'riter. Beet- 
hoven and Schumann wore his models in art, 
and ho had no mercy on those who differed 
from him, especially on the New Gorman school. 
His music is correct and fluent, but poor in 
invention and melody. o. 

BAGPIPE (Fr. cornemuse ; Cor. Sackpfeife ; 
Ital. cornatnusa), an instrument, in one or 
other of its forms, of very groat antiquity 
(see PLATE IV.). By the Greeks it was 
named d^r/caeXos or crvfjL(pu}peia ; by the Romans 
tibia utricular is. Morsenne calls it surdelive, 
and Bonani piva or ciaramella. In Lower 
Brittany it is termed bignou (biniou), 
from a Breton word bigyio — ‘ se nmflor beau- 
coup.’ It has been named musette (possibly 
after Colin Muset, an officer of Thibaut de 
Champagne, King of Navarro). Corruptions of 
those names, such as samponia or samphoneja, 
and zampogna, are also common. 

It appears on a coin of Nero, who, according 
to Suetonius, was himself a jH;rforraer upon it. 
It is mentioned by Procopius as the instrument 
of war of the Roman infantry. In the crozier 
given by William of Wykeham to New College, 
Oxford,^ in 1403, there is the figure of an angel 
playing it. Chaucer’s miller performed on it — 

‘ A bagpipe well couth Jie blowe and sowne.* 

During the Middle Ages the bagpipe was 
largely used both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and may have served as an accompani- 
ment to the chanting in monasteries and 
religious houses, for an illustration of an instru- 
ment of this kind of the 9th century is given 
by Gerbort, Abbot of St. Blaise (De cantu ei 
musica sacra), and called by him ‘ Chorus.’ It 
appears to have retained its popularity for some 
centuries later, and to have been in general use, 
for on the minstrels’ gallery in Exeter Cathedral 
another representation of it is seen. The gallery 

o 
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dates from the 14th century. At the close of { 
the 15th century the bagpipe seems to have 
come into general favour in Scotland. 

Shakespeare often alludes to it. He speaks 
of ‘ the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe/ of the 1 
antipathy some people have to its sound, and 
of some who laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 

Its essential characteristics have always l^en, 
first, that it is a reed instrument, having a * 
combination of fixed notes or * drofies,* with a I 
melody or ‘ chauntcr * ; secondly, the presence | 
of a wind'Chest or bag. From these peculiar- ! 
itios, the Greek, and from the second of them ! 
the Latin names clearly come. The reeds • 
vary but little from those described under ; 
Highland Bagpipe. ! 

The wind has been variously supplied, either 
from the breath of the player, or from a small 1 
pair of bellows placed under one arm, the sac or j 
bag being under the other. In the latter form , 
it contains all the essentials of the organ. It | 
is somewhat remarkable that the use of the < 
lungs themsfdves as the wind-chest to reed 
instruments should have been adopted later 
and less universally. 

The two systems of supplying wind — one, 
from the breath, and the other, from bellows — 
afford a convenient means of grouping bagpipes. [ 

(a) Blown from the mouth, — Historically, the | 
varieties inflated by the breath have the first \ 
place, and in addition to the mediaeval instru- 
ments referred to above, the following may bo 
noted : 

German Sackpfkife. — Praetorius in his 
Syntagma musicurn (1018) gives minute descrip- 
tions of four or five different varieties, ranging 
from the Grosser Bock with a single drone 
sounding the sixteen foot G to the little Dudey 
with throe drones sounding and e?*', 

and a chauntor going up to c'". 

CoRNBMUSE. — Formerly a popular rastic 
instrument in France and the Netherlands. 
The ohaunter has eight finger-holes and a vent- 
hole not fingered. The drones were latterly 
two, tuned an octavo apart, and known as le 
grand and le petit bourdon, 

Biniou, or Breton Bagpipe. — A small 
instrument having one drone, and a chaunter 
with seven finger-holes. 

Calabrian Bagpipe, or Zampogna. — In this 
instrument four drones, two of them with 
finger-holes, are fitted to one stock or base. 
The reeds are all double, and the melody is not j 
given from the main instrument, but from a 
small rude chaunter or oboe with five finger- 
holes played by a second performer. 

Old Irish Bagpipe. — Before the 16th cen- 
tury, the Irish pipe did not differ much from the 
Scotch pipe of the same time. The Irish had a 
ohaunter with six finger-holes and two drones.^ 

1 Tb« Antiquity of tb« Iri«h I* «hown by the fact tbet It 

ii mentioned in the Brehon Iawh of the 5Ui century (Roll* Serieeh 
There le A drewing of the Irish pipes in a MS. In the Britisli 
Museum, dmted 1900. describing the Irish who socompunied King 
Edward to Calais. w. j>. jr. 


Highland Bagpipe. — In this instrument a 
valved tube leads from the mouth to a leather 
air-tight bag, which has five orifices, into which 
are bound five short tubes or ‘ stocks.* Intd 
these stocks are fitted the three long tubes or 
drones, the blow-pipe, and the melody-pipe or 
‘ chaunter.* The chaunter and the throe drones 
are fitted with reeds. The drone reeds are 
made by splitting a round length of * cane * or 
reed backwards towards a joint or knot from 
a cross cut near the open end ; they thus some- 
what resemble the reed in organ pipes, the loose 
flap of cane replacing the tongue, the uncut 
part the tube or reed proper. These are then 
set downwards in a chamber at the base of the 
drone, so that the current of air issuing from the 
bag tends to close the fissure in the cane caused 
by the springing outwards of the cut flap, thus 
setting it in vibration. The drone reeds are only 
intended to produce a single note, which can 
be tuned by a slider on the pipe itself, varying 
the length of the consonating air-column. 

The chauntor reed is different in form, being 
made of two approximated edges of cane tied 
together, and is thus essentially a double reed, 
like that of the oboe or bassoon, while the drone 
reed roughly represents the single boating reed 
of the organ or clarinet. The drone reed is an 
exact n^production of the ‘ squeaker ’ which 
children in the fields fashion out of joints of tall 
grass, probably the oldest form of the reed in 
existence. 

The drone tubes are in length proportional to 
their note, the longest being about three feet 
high. The chaunter is a conical wooden tube, 
about fourteen inches long, pierced with eight 
sounding-holes, seven in front for the fingers, 
and one at the top behind for the thumb of the 
right hand. Two additional holes bored across 
the tube below the lowest of these merely regu- 
late the pitch, and are never stopped. 

The compass is only of nine notes, from G to 


A inclusive 



For the constitu- 


tion of the scale see the note at the end of 
this article. 

Until recently music for the bagpipe was not 
written according to the usual system of nota- 
tion, but was taught by a language of its own, 
the notes having each names, such as hodroho, 
hananin, hiechin, hachin, etc. A collection of 
piobaireachd (pibrocha) in this form was pub- 
lished by Capt. Niel Macleod at Edinburgh in 
1828. 


(6) Blown from bellows , — Pipes blown with 
bellows appear to have come into use in Europe 
generally about the 16th century. In these 
instruments the reservoir or wind-bag is under 
the control of one arm, and is supplied by a 
feeder worked by the other. Of the different 
varieties, the following have distinctiveness, 
and are therefore briefly described : 



iV 





tialpiu Collection 

1. IRISH PASTORAL PiPK (18th Cent.). 2. KRUMMHORN or CROMORNK (15th-17th cent). 

3. RACKETT or CERVELAS (16th arid 17th cent ). 4. ITALIAN CORNEMUSK. 

5. (;rkat highland pipes { c , 1800). 6. Northumbrian pipes (c. 1820) with bellows 

7. IRISH UILLEANN (Union) pipes (c. 1800) with bellows. 
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Musette {q,v.), — In France the bagpipe 
blown from bellows eventually took the form 
of the musette, which has double reeds through- 
out, and a chaunter with a narrow cylindrical 
bore. To the original chaunter, known as le 
grand chcUumeau, the elder Hoteterre added a 
smaller one (le petit chalumeau) for the exten- 
sion of the compass upwards, one well-known 
specimen having a chalumeau compass from /' 
to d"\ the grand and the petit chalumeau 
having respectively seven and six keys, and the 
former eight finger-holes. The drones, four or 
five in number, are all fitted into one cylinder, 
being brought into small space by the doubling 
of the tubes within this cylinder, which is pro- 
vided with sliding stops for tuning the drones. 
The instrument, os fully developed and per- 
fected, became popular and fashionable in the 
reign of I^uis XIV., in whose time it was one 
of the instruments included in the band of the 
‘ Grande ficurie,* and was played at court 
concerts. * It was introduced into the orchestra 
by Lully ; but towards the latter part of the 
18th century fell into disuse. The musette 
here described must not be confounded with a 
totally different instrument of the same name, 
played like an oboe from the mouth. (See 
Suepuerd’s Pipe.) 

Lowr^ND Bagpipe. — The chief difference be- 
tween this and the Highland form is the blowing 
from l)ellows instead of from the mouth. 

Northumbrian Bagpipe, — The chaunter, 
which has seven finger-holes and one thumb- 
hole, is stopped at the lower end, as are also 
the drones, so that when all the holes are closed, 
the pipe is silent. The drones were formerly 
three in numl)er ; but the modern instruments 
have four, and chaunters fitted with seven keys. 
The tone is small and pleasant. 

Irish Bagpipe. — The rao.st modern form of 
the Irish bagpipe, formerly known as the Union 
pipes, a corruption of the Gaelic Uilleann 
(elbow), is an elaborate and complicated instru- 
ment. The chaunter, with seven finger-holes, 
a thumb-hole and eight keys, has a chromatic 
scale of two octaves from d' to In addition 
to the drones there are three pipes known as 
regulators, and fitted with keys worked by the 
wrist of the player. The drones are tuned to 
A in different octaves, and the regulators are 
capable of giving a rude harmony. 

Spanish Bagpipe. — The Spanish bagpipe, 
gaita (Arab, ghaidd, a species of oboe), is 
practically confined to Galicia, the N.W. 
corner of the Peninsula ; it has had a notable 
effect on the form of popular music there. It 
consists of four pipes : sopreUy which fills the 
bag ,• two drones (ronco and ronquiUo)^ and 
chanter (punteiro). Some instruments have 
only one drone. The usual tuning is in diatonic 
intervals from b to including b' fiat. Addi- 

( Se« M«rA6fwe*s Hmrm^nls MnIvtritUs ; Borjon's Trmitd 4* la 
nuMU«, » folio wfUi platM (Ljons, 1672) ; aad L, Ho(et«iTe*« 
U4thad$ pcur la mutttU (F«l»» 1787J. 


tional sharps and flats ore introduced by half 
covering the holes of the chaunter or, occasion- 
by means of keys. 

Considering the small compass of the bag- 
pipe, the music written for it appears singularly 
abundant. Patrick Macdonald’s * Airs for the 
Scotch Bagpipes ’ was published in 1784. 
Tutors for the instrument have been published 
by Donald MacDonald and Angus Maokay, 
Glen’s collection of music for the great High- 
land bagpij>e contains instructions for the 
management of the reeds, etc,, with 213 tunes. 
Ulleam Rosa, Queen Victoria’s piper, published 
a collection of pipe music in 1869 consisting 
of 243 marches, piobairoachd (pibrochs), strath- 
speys and reels, selected from a thousand airs, 
amassed during thirty years from old pipers 
and other local sources. The chief collection 
of Northumbrian music 's known as Peacock’s 
— a book which is now so scarco as to l)o almost 
unprocurable. w. ii. s. ; with addns. by 

D. J. B. and J. B. T. 

Scale of the Highland Baopide Chaun- 
ter. — An interest has been added to the 
examination of this scale since the publica- 
tion by A. J. Ellis of The Musical Scales 
of mrious Nations. The intonation of the 
chaunter, which had been regarded by ears 
accustomed only to the diatonic scale or to its 
modern representative in equal temperament, 
as a result either simply accidental or merely 
barbarous, was found to be so closely similar 
to certain Arabic and Persian scales as to 
suggest derivation from an Eastern source, 
possibly through the Crusades. The intervals 
between b' and d"', and between and g* are 
equally divided, so that the c' and/^ are each 
about a quarter of a tone sharp, and this 
peculiar tuning has been traditionally main- 
tained by the pi])ers. The particular instru- 
ment the intervals of which w^ere recorded 
by Ellis, was played by Charles Keene; but 
the writer has 8U})plemented this observa- 
tion by others taken from different chaunters 
in the hands of good players. The result of 
these different trials is liero noted, the octave 
being divided into twelve equal -tempered semi- 
tones of one hundred cents each, and the 
figures showing the interval in cents between 
each pair of notes. 

I. Ellis’s record of Chas. Keene’s chaunter 
by MacDonald. 

II. Mean of three records of other modern 
chaunters taken by the whter. 

HI. Scale in equal temperament. 


I OcUve divided into 1200 oenta. I 

g' o' y &• fV e" f** af^ 


L . . 

191 

197 

144 

IM 

20S 

100 

106 

191 

II. . 

204 

193 

149 

167 

199 

148 

166 

198 

III. . 

200 

200 

100 

200 

200 

100 

200 

200 


D. J. B. 
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BAGUER, Gablb8 (b. Barcelona, 1768; 
d, there, 1808), a Catalan organist and composer 
who for many years held an appointment in 
the cathedral at Barcelona. MS. works by 
him are found in the Biblioteca de la Diputacid, 
the Cathedral Archives, and the University 
Library at Barcelona ; also in the hlscurial. 
Eslava published a fugue by him. J. b. t. 

BAHR-MILDExVBURG, see Milpenbuiio. 

BAI, Tommaso (6. Crevalcuore, near Bologna, 
latter part of 17th cent. ; d. Dec. 22, 1714), was 
for many years one of the tenor singers in the 
chapel of the Vatican. 

In 1713 he was made maestro of that basilica, 
according to an extract from the chapel books 
cited by Baini, because he was the oldest 
and most accomplished member of the choir.^ 
His fame rests on a single achievement. His 
Miserere, written at the request of his choir, is 
the only one (if we except that by Baini) out of | 
a long series by composers known and unknown, 
including Naldini, Felice Anorio, Tartini and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, which has been thought 
worthy to take permanent rank with those of i 
Allegri and Palestrina. Other w'orks by Bai 
exist, but they are in manuscript. They con- 
sist of 2 masses, 13 motetti for 4, 5 and 8 v., and 
a Miserere for 8 v. (Q.-L.), B. h. p. 

BAILDON, (1) Joseph (6. circa 1727; 
d, 1774 2), a lay- vicar of Westminster Abbey 
in the middle of the 18th century. In 1703 he 
obtained one of the first prizes given by the 
Catch Club for a catch, and in 1700 was aw^arded 
a prize for his fine glee ‘ When gay Bacchus 
fills my breast.’ In 1702 he was appointed 
organist of the churches of St. Luke, Old Street 
and All Saints, Fulham. Ten catches and four 
glees by him are contained in Warren’s collec- 
tions, and others are in print. Baildon pub- 
lished a collection of songs in two books, 
entitled ‘ The Laurel,’ and ‘ Four Favourite 
Songs sung by Mr. Beard at Ranelagh 
Gardens.’ w. h. h. 

(2) Thomas, appointed gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, 1755, contributed 7 songs to 
‘ CUo and Euterpe,’ a collection published 
1758. 

BAILEY, Lilian June (6. Columbus, Ohio, 
Jan. 18, 1860; d. London, Nov. 4, 1901), learnt 
singing from Mme. Rudorsdorff, and made a j 
successful d6but at Boston in 1876. In 1878 
she was taken to Paris, wdiere she studied with 
Mme. Viardot-Garcia, and after her appearance 
at a London Philharmonic Concert, she had 
lessons of Henschbl (g.v.), whom she married 
on Mar. 9, 1881, at Boston. She had made a 
distinct success in London, the provinces and 
abroad, by her charmingly fresh soprano voice, 
admirable method and musical feeling ; but 
as time went on she gained maturity of style, 
and the vocal recitals given by the husband 

1 ‘Come 11 pid autico e virtuoso della Cappella.’ 

* The MS. registers of St FauTs Cathedral show that be was 
buried May % 1774. 


and wife for many seasons were an unfailing 
enjoyment to musicians, as well as a great 
attraction to the general public. M. 

BAILLOT, PiEBKE Marie Fran<?ois db 
Sales (6. Passy, near Paris, Oct. 1, 1771; 
d. Paris, Sept. 15, 1842), takes a prominent 
place among the great French violin-players. 

His father kept a school at Passy. He 
showed very early remarkable musical talent, 
and got his first instruction on the violin from 
an Italian named Polidori. In 1780 Sainte- 
Marie, a French violinist, became his teacher, 
and by his severe taste and methodical instruc- 
tion gave him the first training in those artistic 
qualities by which Baillot’s playing was after- 
wards so much distinguished. When ten years 
of age, he heard Viotti play one of his concertos. 
His performance filled the boy with intense 
admiration, and although for 20 years ho had 
no second opportunity of hearing him, ho often 
related later in life, how from that day Viotti 
remained for him the model of a violin-player, 
and his stylo the ideal to bo realised in his own 
studies. After the loss of his father in 1783, 
a Moiis. de Bo\ichoporn, a high Government 
official, sent him, with his own children, to 
I Rome, where he was placed under the tuition 
of the violin-player Pollani, a pupil of Nardini. 
Wo find him during the next five years living 
with his benefactor alternately at Pan, Bayonne 
and other places in the south of France, acting 
as his private secretary, and devoting but little 
time to his violin. In 1791 ho came to Paris, 
determined to rely for the future on his musical 
talent. Viotti procured him a place in the 
band of the Tlu^'atro Feydeau, but Baillot very 
soon re.signed it, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Minist^ro des Finaiu^es, which he 
kept for some years, devoting merely his leisure 
hours to music and violin - playing. After 
having l)een obliged to join the army for 20 
months, ho returned, in 1795, to Paris, and, as 
F6tis relates, became accidentally acquainted 
with the violin compositions of Corelli, Tartini, 
Gominiani, Locatelli, Bach (?) and Handel. 
The study of the works of these great masters 
filled him with fresh enthusiasm, and he once 
more determined to take up music as his pro- 
fession. He studied theory under Catel, Reicha 
and Cherubini, and soon made his appearance 
in public with a concerto of Viotti, and with 
I such success that his reputation was at once 
I established, and a professorship of violin-play- 
i ing was given him at the newly opened Con- 
servatoire. In 1802 he entered Napoleon’s 
private band, and afterwards travelled for 3 
years in Russia (1805-08) together with the 
violoncello- player Lamare, earning both fame 
and money. In 1814 he ’started concerts for 
chamber music in Paris, which met with great 
success, and acquired him the reputation of an 
unrivalled quartet-player. In 1816 and 1816 
he travelled in Holland, Belgium and England, 
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where he performed at the Philharmonic con- 
cert of Feb. 26, 1816, and afterwards became an 
ordinary member of the Society. From 1821- 
1831 he was leader of the band at the Opera ; 
from 1825 he filled the same place in the Royal 
Band ; in 1833 he made a final tour through 
Switzerland and part of Italy, working to the 
end with unremitting freshnesvs. 

He was the last representative of the great 
classical Paris school of violin-playing. After 
him the influence of Paganini’s style became 
paramount in France, llis playing was dis- 
tinguished by a noble, powerful tone, great 
neatness of execution, and a pure, elevated, 
truly musical style. An excellent solo- player, 
he was unrivalled in Paris as interpreter of the 
best classical chamber music. Mendelssohn 
and Hiller both speak in the highest terms of 
praise of Baillot as a quartet-player. An in- 
teresting account of some of his personal tnuts 
will be found in a letter of the former, publishe<i 
in Goethe, and Mendelssohn (1872). Although 
his compositions are almost entirely forgotten, 
his Art du violon (1834) still maintains its plac‘e 
*vs a standard work. He also took a prominent 
part with Rode and Kroutzer in comj)iling and 
editing the Methode de violon^ and a similar 
work for the violoncello. His obituary notices 
of Grctry (Paris, 1814) and Viotti (1825), and 
other occasional writings, show remarkable 
critical power and great elegance of style. 

Hk published musical compositions are : 

15 trio* for ti Tin*, and baHs; 6 d«o« for 2 vln*. ; 12 (^tudo* for 
vlii. ; 9 c<>ii«!erto* ; *yinphonio conoertante for 2 vln*. with oroh. ; 
.'10 air* vari<^a; 3 utrlng qtmrtota; 1 •oimta for 1*F. arol tIii.; 24 
prelude* iu all koya, and a nuiiiiier of HTualler for %ln. 

1*. D, 

BAILLY, Louis (b. Valencienno.s, 1882), 
player on the viola in the Flonzaley Quartet, 
obtained first .prize at the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1899. He became a member of, and toured 
with, the C^ipet Quartet, and was also anioml)er 
of the Geloso Quartet. He went to America to 
join the Flonzaley Quartet in 1917. 

w, w. c. 

BAINES, William (b. Horbury, Yorkshire, 
Mar. 26, 1899 ; d. York, Nov. 6, 1922), English 
composer. He showed remarkable musical 
gifts at a very early age ; but his circumstances 
were such that little could be spent on musical 
tuition. He had a few lessons from Albert 
Jowett of Leeds ; beyond that, he was entirely 
self-taught. Without the stimulus of travel, 
or even secondary education, he found inspira- 
tion in Yorkshire scenes, the gardens at York, 
the Flamborough seas, the Knaresborough sun- 
sets, in the music of a few of the modem 
adventurous composers (Scriabin, Ravel, De- 
bussy), in the writings of Keats and Edgar 
Allan P(Xi, and in the friendships of a few ch<dce 
spirits, Frederick Dawson, the pianist, and 
others. He was always in weak health, and a 
most promising career was cut short by his 
death at the age of 23. A memorial has been 


raised to him in his birthplace, in the Primitive 
Methodist Church at Horbury, and progresc 
has been made with a similar fund iu York. 

A symphony (Mrf.) and the ‘Seven Piano 
Prelutios ’ and ‘ Paradise Gardens ’ were written 
Wforo ho was 20. The last two works ore 
thoroughly represen tatave of his style, although 
the later pieces go furtlier in harmonic tech- 
nique. There is no morbidezza iu any of them, 
but there is a brilliant iinagiuation and an 
extraordinary audacity of harmony which suc- 
ceeds in its expression. 

A symphony, a Phantasy for string quartet, 
pieces for violoncello, other chamber music 
and some song.s are all in MS. For PF,, 

‘ Paradise G anions,* 7 ‘ Preludes * ; sets of 
pieces entitled ‘ Silverpoints,’ ‘ Milestones,* 

‘ Tides,’ ‘ Coloured Leaves,* 4 ‘ Poems,* oro 
published (Elkin; Angener) ; there is also a 
PF. sonata (MS.). (Soe articles by the wrriter 
in British Music Bulletin, Mar. 1920 and Dec. 
1922; also Mus. 7’., July 1924.) a. k, u. 

BAINI, Giuskppk, known as the Abb4 Baini 
(6. Romo, Oct. 21, 1775 ; d. May 21, 1844), 
master of the Papal Choir, composer, and bio- 
grapher of Palestrina, was the nephew of 
Lorenzo Baini, a VonotiEm composer who had 
become maestro di capfKjUa at tho Church of 
the Apostoli. 

Giuseppe received his first musical instruc- 
tion at the competent hands of his uncle, and 
completed his studios under the well-known 
Jannaconi, with whom he came to be on terms 
of very close friendship. Shrewd, enthusi- 
asti(% studious and devout, by the time of 
Ills entry into Holy Orders he was at once 
an erudite tlieologian, an expert musician, 
and an accomplished literary man. Further, 
nature ha<l endowed him with a beautiful 
Im.ss vuice which he had carefully cultivated 
With such qualiUc-ations his reception into the 
Pontifical Choir was easy, and once a member of 
it (1802), his succession to the Mastership was a 
certainty. As composer and maestro di cappella 
he was alike an exponent and a representative 
of the old Roman school of the 16th century. 
He w'as indeed a cinque-cento priest of the 
higher order bom out of due time^ For him 
the sun of music bad begun to set at the close 
of the one jjeriod which he loved and under- 
stood. Very few of his musical compositions 
have been published (see Q.-L\ but one of 
them at least is famous. His 10-part Miserere, 
composed for Holy Week (1821) by order of 
Pop© Pius VII., is the only one out of the 
hundreds that have been produced in Rome 
which has taken its place permanently in the 
services of the Pontifical Chapel side by side 
with the two celebrated compositions of Allegri 
and Bal His first contribution to the litera- 
ture of music was a pamphlet evoked by the 
ignorance of the directors of the Accademia 
Napoleone in Lucca, who, in the year 1806, 
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bestowed their annual prize upon a motet for 
4 choirs written by Marco Santucci, as though 
it were a production of a new order. Baini 
exposed their mistake, and cited a long list of 
similar i)iece8 by Antonelli, Agostini, Benevoli, 
Abbatini, Beretta and a host of other com- 
posers, dating from the 16th century down- 
wards, and including one by his own master 
and friend, Jannaconi. His second literary 
work was an essay on the identit;^ of Musical 
and Poetic rhythm (1820). It was written in 
obedience to a request of the Comte de St. Leu, 
brother of the Einjxiror Napoleon ; the subject 
was one well calculated to display the solid 
learning and delicate analysis of Baini, but it 
may be doubted whether it is not one of those 
efforts in which abstrusenoss and mysticism are 
unaccompanied by any practical result. But 
the masterpiece of Baini, to which and for 
which he was alike led by temperament and 
fitted by power, is his groat monograph on 
Palestrina (Mernorie storico-criiiche, etc., Rome, 
1828, 2 vols. 4to.).- It is something more and 
something less than a biography, for the details 
of the life of Palestrina are somewhat scanty, 
and later research has proved many of them 
to bo inaccurate (see Palestrina). Still, 
the portrait of the man, the lovable husband, 
father and friend, the conscientious worker, 
the devoted man of genius, the pure liver 
and faithful Catholic, is lull and finished. 
Moreover, any lack of view into his family 
interior is more than compensated for by 
the glimpses wo get of cinque-cento life and 
society in Rome. To snatch these from the 
materials to which he had access, and to repro- 
duce without intruding them, was a task 
absolutely congenial to the nature and genius 
of Baini, and he performed it to perfection. 
Many subsidiary notices of the composers of 
the Italian school from the days of Goudimel 
to the middle of the 17th century are grouped 
around that of the central figure ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that in it we have a 
sketch of the rise and progress of Italian music 
from the deposition of the Flemings and the 
establishment of a national school to the close 
of the ecclesiastical era and the rise of opera. 

Baini thought to publish a complete edition 
of the works of the groat master, whom, with a 
constantly recurring enthusiasm, he calls ‘ II 
principe della musica ’ ; but he died before 
he had transcribed and published more than 
two volumes out of the vast mass of his 
compositions. e. h. p., rev, 

BAINTON, Edgar Leslie (6. London, Feb. 
14, 1880), composer, won the open scholarship 
for piano-playing at the R.C.M. in 1896, and 
the same institution awarded him the Wilson 
scholarship for composition three years later. 
His professors were Stanford, Walford Davies, 
Charles Wood and Franklin Taylor. 

In 1901 Bainton was appointed professor of 


the pianoforte and composition at the Consen 
vatoire of Music, Newcastle-on-Tyne, of which 
he became the principal in 1912. A year earlier 
he was nominated conductor of the Newcastle 
Philharmonic Orchestra. His career suflfered a 
very serious interruption during the war ; from 
1914 until Mar. 1918 he was interned at the 
Ruble ben Camp in Germany, and afterwards, 
until Dec. 1918, at The Hague. After his re- 
lease in Holland he was engaged to conduct 
two concerts of British music with the Concert- 
gebouw orchestra in Amsterdam. He subse- 
quently resumed his duties at Newcastle. 

Bainton ’s most important work is the sym- 
])horiy ‘ Before Sunrise,’ for contralto solo, 
chorus and orchestra, on three poems from 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, which was 
performed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Apr. 1921, 
having gained the Carnegie Trust Award in 
1917. The same distinction was conferred on 
his ‘ Concerto- Fantasia’ for piano and orchestra 
in 1920, this work being performed by Miss 
Winifred Christie at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert of Jan. 26, 1922, as well as at 
Bournemouth, Birmingham, Newcastle and 
Harrogate. 

The following is a list of other noteworthy 
works by him : 

111 one act : * Tlie Crier by Night.’ 

Orcheatra : .Symphony in B fiat (Bourneinouth Symphony 
Concerta, Oct. IWXfi ; Rymphoulc Poem, ’Pompilla * (Qiieen’a Hall 
Promenade Coucorte, Out. 1H03) ; Celtic Hketchea (Promenade 
Concert!*, Oct. 1912); Three Plecea (Promenade Concerta, Sept. 191H, 
and Hereford Koatlval, IWl) ; Symphonic Poem, ' Parucelaua ’ 
(Promenade Conoertii, Aug. 1921); Kclogue (192.3). 

Choruaaud Orcheatra: 'The Pleased Utmotel ’ (with soprano and 
bfiritono soil); * Sunset at Sea’; * The Vindictive Htatreuae * ; 'A 
Song of Freedom ami Joy ' ; * The Tower ’(Hereford Kcatlval, 1924) ; 
'A Hymn to God the Father’ (Worcester Fe«tlval, 19%). 

Chamber Music: String Quartet in A major (De Lara Ohamljer 
Concerta, June 1919) ; 8*»nata for viola and piano (19231. 

PartM*Mign, Songa and Plano Plecea. 

ik. Ba 

BAIRSTOW, Edward Cuthbert (6. Hud- 
dersfield, Aug. 22, 1874), had lessons in music 
from Henry Farmer, and in 1891 became music- 
master at a private school in Windsor. In 
1893 he was articled to Sir Frederick Bridge, 
and remained with him nearly six years as 
pupil and amanuensis. In 1894 he became 
organist and choirmaster of All Saints’, Norfolk 
Square, till 1899, when he was appointed 
organist of Wigan Parish Church. In 1906 
he became organist of Leeds Parish Church, 
which he left in 1913 for York Minster. He 
graduated at Durham as Mus.B. in 1894 ; 
Mus.D. in 1901. He has had an unusually 
wide experience as a choir trainer, and has 
been conductor of choral societies at Pet worth, 
Southport, Blackburn, Preston, Barnsley, 
York, Leeds (Philharmonic Society) and Brad- 
ford (Festival Choral Society). His marked 
success in this capacity is due to the fact that 
he is equally efficient as teacher and conductor. 
As a composer his output has hitherto been 
limited in character, and consists chiefly of 
anthems (e.g. ‘ Lord, Thou hast been our 
Refuge,’ for the Sons of the Clergy Festival, 
1917), service music, and organ solos, which 
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are invariably scholarly, thoughtful and | 
exprcasive, and, while showing the influence ; 
of Bach and Brahms, fellow and extend the 
best traditions of Anglican church music. His 
many-sided activity has been shown in his 
work as Examiner for Durham University, 
the Associated Board and the R.C.O., and as 
judge at most of the important Competition 
Festivals. His eminently sound and practical 
views on church music have been enunciated 
by him in lectures and otherwise,* and it may 
be assorted that few of our church musicians 
are so capable on all sides of their activitv. 
(See Mus. T,, 1914, p. 297.) H. t.*^ 

BAKER, Dalton (6. Merton, Surrey, Oct. 17, 
1879), bass singer trained at the R.A.M. ; made 
his first appearance in London at a St. James’s 
Hall ballad concert in 1902, and soon made a 
reputation in oratorio. He sang in the first 
performance of Elgar’s ‘ The Kingdom ’ (see 
Elgar) and in that of Bantock's ‘ Omar j 
Khayyam * at Birmingham. In 1914 he wont 
to Canada, taught singing at Toronto, and has 
subsequently lived in Now York. c. 

BAKER, Grorge, Mus.B. {b. Exeter, | 
c. 1773; d. Feb. 10, 1847), organist and com- 
poser. He was ap])ointed organist of All 
Saints, Derby, in 1810, and at Rugeley, 1824. 
He retained this ])ost until his death, but his ' 
duties wore performed by a deputy from 1839 
(D.N.B,). His compositions comprise anthems, 
glees, organ voluntaries, pianoforte sonatas and 
other pieces, the music to an unfortunate i 
musical entertainment called ‘ The CafFres,* 
produced for a benefit at Covent Garden , 
Theatre, June 2, 1802, and at once condemned, j 
and numerous .songs, many of them composed j 
for Incledon, his formtT fellow-pupil under 
Jackson. w, h, h., cond. 

BAKER, Theodore (6. New York, June 3, 
1851), has devoted his life to musical research 
and, amongst many other literary works, pro- 
duced in 1900 Baker's Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians^ which remains the most valuable 
work of musical reference issued from America. 

Baker w'ent to Germany in 1874 for study, 
and took his degree (Ph.D.) at Leipzig in 1881. 
His thesis, Vher die Musik der Nordameri- 
kanischen Wilden, was based on investigations 
made personally among the Seneca Indians of 
New York State. It was the first public study 
of the music of the North American Indians. 
Baker remained in Germany until 1890, and in 
1892 joined the firm of Schirmer in New York 
as literary editor. 

Baker’s works include, in addition to the 
Biographical Dictionary, a Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, 1895, and a Pronouncing 
Pocket Manual of Musical Terms ^ 1905. The 
Biographical Dictionary, a model of concise 

> Dr. Balrxtow lii a ]oint-* <1itor <>f ‘ The Kn^liah P*alter ’ (Novrllo, 
1925), which pointed for chanting ‘ upon the principlea of natural i 
■r»eech-rhythm,' and ia a noteworthy attempt to Improre congrega- I 
Mooal singing. ' 


arrangement, has passed through three edi. 
tions ; the last, 1918, lieing ix' vised and 
enlarged by Alfred Remy. Baker's activities 
further include the translation of a large 
number of works on musical technique by 
German authors. Amer. Supp, 

BAIuAKIRKV^ Mily Alexeivich {h, Nijny- 
Novgorod, Dec. 31, 1830 (O.S.) ; d, St. Petera- 
burg, May 30, 1910), was the composer and 
teacher to whom the nationalist school of 
Russian music owed its formation. 

His mother taught him the rudiments of 
music, but the most valuable part of his musical 
education was derived from Oulibishev, author 
of the Life of Mozart, in whoso country house 
Balakirev sjient part of his youth, profiting 
by a fine musical library to become acquainted 
with all the classical masterpieces. Practice 
with Oulibishev’s private band taught him 
something of instrumentation ; and, what was 
even mort^ important to his development, ho 
became completely imbued with the music of 
the people. In this remote province of Russia, 
surrounded by conw^rvativo influences, his 
sensitive intf)lligence seemed to divine the 
changes which Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt were 
effiM'ting in Western Eurojx). As a mere boy 
ho faced the problem of infusing frt^sh vitality 
and interest into forms which seemed too 
inelastic for modem requirenumts. The idea 
of solving the question by Wagnerian principles 
never occurred to Balakirev, for in 18(K)-7() 
Wagner was hardly known in Russia. Besides, 
there existed for the Russians a source of fresh 
inspiration : the fountain of national melody 
which Glinka had but just unsealed. Full of 
zeal for the national idea, Balakirev, at 18, 
arrived in St. Pettjrsburg to prea<?h the gospel 
of nationality to the worshipjx'rs of Bellini and 
Meyerbeer. His enthusiasm and inUdligenco 
made a deep impression on Glinka, then in 
failing health, and bitterly disappointed by 
the public indifference to his opera ‘ Rousslan 
and Lioudmilla.’ The older composer formally 
recognised Balakirev os destined to continue 
his own work. Though young, he was well 
fitted for the task, possessing not merely 
extraordinary musical erudition a?g4 untiring 
zeal, but that persuasive and contagious 
enthusiasm which gws with true conviction. 

Formation of a New School. — From 
1861 Balakirev became the centre of a new 
musical movement. His first disciple was 
Cftsar Cui, then a sub-lioutenant of engineorsl 
Later on, Moussorgsky submitted his wayward 
genius to Balakirev’s discipline, and finally 
Rimsky -Korsakov and Borodin joined this 
school, which was consolidated by the idea of 
nationality in music. Tchaikovsky received 
his education from other sources but his corre- 
spondence clearly shows that ho, too, came 
under the influence of Balakirev’s ideas. He 
was both teacher and comrade in this circlr 
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of earnest workers, several of whom were older 
than hiawK^lf. They bcjgan by studying the 
^claHsics, particularly Baeh and Handel, before 
passing on to more mod^jm music ; and among 
contemporary mastorH, »S<;humann, Berlioz and 
Liszt influenced them far mon» than Brahms 
or Wagner. Balakiixjv analysed each work 
with his pupils, pointing out every f>oculiarity 
of harmony or rhythm, noting every new 
instrumental combination, or deviation from 
accepted form. He aimed at a thorough 
aesthetic grounding, without undue deference 
to tradition ; and we must bf)ar in mind that 
at this period, following iraiuodiatc^Iy on the 
emancipation of the W3rfs, individual liberty 
was the keynote of Russian int<3ll<5ctuai life. 
The discarding of academical principles ended 
in a wider (liffereritiation of aims and imdhods 
than Balakirev had reckoned upon. As 
Borodin graphically puts it : 

* So lonR HR we were crrs laid by one hen (Balakirev) 
we were more of leiw alike, but wlieii the young birds 
anpeurod. each was cla<l iti diiferent /eathers and llcw 
oif In a ditterent direction.* 

Thus, to the principles of reformed opera laid 
down by Dargomijsky in ‘ The St^>ne Guest,’ 
only Moiissorgsky can l>o said to have ap- 
prciached ; whikj the national idea, so innately 
strong in liorodin and Balakirev himst^lf, 
became attenuated in the music of Cui. In 
1802 Balakirev, with the assistant of the 
famous choral conductor Lomakin and the 
critic V. Stassov, established the Free 8<diool 
of Music in 8t, Petersburg. This institution 
rendered great educational service to Russia 
by its excellent symplK)ny concerts, conducttMl 
by Balakirev on loss conservative lines than 
thosi3 of the Imperial Musical Society. At 
these concerts, works by Borodin, Cui, Mous- 
aorgsky and, later on, by Glazounov and 
Liadov, were given for the first time. The 
aeliool exiflt>s no longer. Balakirev also con- 
ducted perfoimanctvs at Prague of Glinka’s 
operas in ISflfl and lHfl7. In I8fl9 he reached 
the climax of his musical career, being ap- 
pointed diitujtor of the Imperial Oliapel and 
conductor of the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society. Balakirev’s programmes were the 
most eclectic imaginable. It wm one of his 
chief merite that, while devoted to the interests 
ofhis compatriots, he used these high positions 
for the propagation of the best music, without 
diatinction of school or nationality. F or many 
years ha led a secluded life. As with Gogol, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, mysticism claimed 
Balakirev in middle age. Occasionally he was 
heard at a charity coiuMjrt, for he was reckoned 
a fine pianist, even in the laud which produced 
the two Hubiiisteinfi. 

Gom**ousitions, — Balakirev’s output, though 
remarkable, is m>t great in quantity. As a 
composer he stands in oh>se relationship to 
Glinka. He has the same lyrical sentiment. 


the same poetical sensibility ; but more passion 
and a greater command of technical resources. 

A scries of songs published between 1868 
and 1860 displays the exquisite and finished 
quality of his workmaiisbip. He touches every 
chord of passion and tenderness. A book of 
‘ Ten 8ong8,’ published later, has not the ardour 
and fascination of the earlier collection, al- 
though it contains some graceful and vocal 
examples. Balakirev has added some new 
elements to Russian song and given a variety 
and independence to his accorapaiiimente not 
to l>e found in any of his predecessors ; his two 
collections of National tionga are the best that 
have Ijcen madt;. 

Balakirev api)ended no definite progrararao 
to his first orchestral works, although 8tassov 
unhesitatingly placed them in the category of 
‘ programme music.’ The ‘Overture on Russian 
Themes ’ (1858) is built on three folk-songs, one 
of which In the fields sto(xl a birch-tree ’) 
reap] )ea red twenty years later as the chief 
subject of the finale of Tchaikovsky’s fourth 
8 yin 7 )hony. In 1867 he wrote a companion 
i w'ork, the ‘ Overture on Czech Themes.’ A 
: third * Overture on Spaiiisli Themes,’ rewritten 
j and published in 1809, actually dates from 
1857. Balakirev gave the following account of 
j this w'ork : 

I * The first theme is my own, wTitten in the oriental 
; style, in accordance with tiie pruRramme whicli de- 
i picts tlu? struggle botwem the Moorsand tlie Spaniards 
and the victory of tlie latter with the help of the auto 
; (hi f4 of tlw? Inquisition. The Aceoiui tlienie m the 
original one of tlie Spanish March, given to mo by 
(ilinka when I was twenty. Just before ills departure 
for Berlin, where he died, Glinka proposed that I 
sliouid write an overture on tins tljcme. But he did 
I not suggest the programme, wliich is entirely of my 
own invention.’ 

I T?i all Russian music there is nothing more 
I brilliant and ])iquant then the orchestration of 
I the chivalric march which closes this overture, 
j These three works show how greatly Balakirev 
I was attracted by the etluiographical side of 
; music. Not in Russia only, but in other lands, 

I it is the intimate melody of race which appealed 
I to him most directly. The fascination of the 
! East is reflected in Balakirev’s fantasia for 
: pianoforte ‘ Islamey,’ and still more in the 
symphonic poem ‘ Tamara.’ This work is 
, programme music of a highly coloured descrip- 
tion, scored in the style of Berlioz. The over- 
ture and entr’actes to ‘ King Lear,’ a pictur- 
I esque commentary on the Sliake.spearian 
j tragedy, dates from 1861. The symphonic 
I poem ‘ Russ ’ (old Slavonic form of Russia) 
was composed in 1862 for the lOBOth anniver- 
sary of the Russian nation. It is an orchestral 
ef)ic, built upon three national melodies, each 
of which characterises a particular period in 
Rus.sian history, while the finale, it is said, 
breathes a prayer for the future w'elfare of the 
country. Balakirev wrote but one symphony 
in the strict sense of the worth This wo A was 
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first heard in England at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts of 1901. 

The following is a complete list of his works : 


OEOHKSTRAL 


1. Overture on the Uieme of a 5. 

Spanish March. 

2. * Ruesla,’ Symphonic Voem, 7. 
S. Overture on Uiree Ruf.Hian 

Themes. 

4 . ‘ Tamara,' Symphonic Poem. 


Symphony. 

Overture. * King Lear.* 
Overture to Lvt»T’s opera ' An- 
dlue,* orchcstratea by Bala- 
kirev. 


VOCAL 

1. 20 Songa 13. A collection of Folk-songs. 

2. 10 Songs. 1 4. SO NaUuual Songs. 

PIANOFORTB 

3 Scherxos, 6 mazurkas, 3 nocturuos, 4 waltzes, ‘ Islamey ' Oriental 
fantasia, Spanish serena^le on themes (^ven by Ollnka, mlsoellAneous 
pieces, and transcription of Berlioz's overtures, * La Fulte en figypte,’ 
the cavatina from Beethoven's quartet oj». 130, Glinka's ‘ Lark,' 
Glinka's * Komaiinskaya,' and a fantasia on ' Life for the Tsar.' 

R. N. 

BALALAIKA, a form of guitar with a 
triangular or sometimes slightly rounded body. 
The nock is fretted, and it ha.s generally three 
gut strings tuned a', e^ e', but tunings in fifths 
are also used. It is Tartar in origin, and now 
very popular with the Russian peasants as an 
accompaniment to their songs and dances. 
The instruments are made in various sizes, the 
largest being resti^d upon the ground. A few 
years ago a Balalaika Band visited this country. 
(See PLATE XXI I L No. 3.) f. w. o. 

BALANClS, another name for piuce ; an 
agrement of the French school. (See Orna- 
ments.) E. 

BALANCEMENT, the name of a French 
agrement^ also called Bebuno (q.v.). (See also 
Ornaments.) e. B^ 

BALBI, Lodovico (b. Venice, c, middle of 
IGth cent. ; d. Venice, before Dec. 15, 1004), 
church musician and composer. 

He was a pupil of Costanzo Porta, a monk of 
the Minorite order, singer in the choir of St. 
Mark’s, c. 1570, subsequently in the cathedral 
of Verona. About 1578, he became maestro 
di cappella at the Frari in Venice, and was 
appointed in 1585 to the church of St. Antonio 
in Padua, retaining the post till 1591 when ho 
retired to the convent of his order in Venice. 
His published works arc : 

iri70, Flr»t Book of Madrigalu (2r>}; 1678. EcclMiaaticarum 

caiitionnin, 4 v. ; 1580, Miww 4, a 6 v, ; 158H, Caprlcvl, a 6 v. (20 ; 
1587, Gniduale and Aiitiphonarium ; 1589, Mu^icale Easercltlo, 5 
V. (27 inadrigalA in which B.ilbi used the upper voice of various 
well-kuown examples by other composers; 1595, Missi* 5, a 6; 
1806, masses and motets with a Te Ueuin, a 8 v. ; 1606, Kccleslastici 
troiicentuB, bk. 1. compositions with and without accompaniment; 
1609, Cota)>letoriuin, a 12 v. 

Besides these Q.-L. enumerates motets and 
masses in the libraries of Breslau, Leipzig and 
Munich. One 7-part and four 8-part motets by 
him are printed in Bodenschatz's FloriUgium 
PortensCy pt. 2. M. 

BALDASSARRI, Benedetto (18th cent.), 
an eminent Italian singer, who sang the tenor 
part of Timante in Handel’s opera ‘ Floridante,’ 
at its first and succeeding performances in 1721. 
He appeared also in Bononcini’s ‘ Crispo,’ and 
other pieces, in the next year. He had already 
sung in ‘ Numitor ’ by Porta, and other operas, 
with Durastanti and her companions of the old 
troupe. J* 


BALDENECKER, Nicoi^atts (ft. !Mayence, 
1782). first violin at the Frankfort theatre from 
1803-51. and joint -founder with 8cholbIo of the 
amateur concerts wliieh resulted in the famous 
Viicilien- Verein of that city. He was a memlier 
of an extensive family of niusioians. 

BALDl (18th cent.), a counter-tenor singer, 
who sang in London in operas of Handel, 
Bononcim and otliers, from 1725-28. 

In the first year he sang in * Elisa ’ and 
Lt'onardo Vinci's ‘ Elpidia,’ replacing Pacini in 
the latter, who previously sang in ik In 1726 
he ap|)ear(^d in Handel's ‘ Alessandro,* * Ottono * 
and ‘ 8cij)ione ' ; in 1727 in ‘ Admeto ’ and 
‘ Riccardo,’ as well as in Bononcini's ‘Astia- 
natte ’ ; and in 1728 he sang in ‘ Tolomoo,* 
‘ iSiroe ’ and ‘ Radamisto,’ — all by Handel. Ho 
j seems to have been an excellent and useful 
I artist, only eclipsed by the great Senesino, who 
monopolis<*d the leading parts. J. m. 

BALDWIN, John {d, 1615), for some i>art 
j of his life ‘ a singing man of Windsor,* but was 
: adniitteil a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
j 1594 (Rimbault, Cduqui' Biyok). He is chiefly 
I K‘inemlK'n‘d as a ‘ o(‘lebraU‘d copyist of Queen 
Eli/alK^th’s time ’ (Bumey). The collection of 
virginal jaeites in l..ady Neville’s Book was 
copied out by Iiim, while some parts of the 
Forrest-lfeythcr song- books in the library of 
the Music. School at Oxford (now in the Bodl. 
Lib.) arc in his liand. These are all very 
beautifully done. Ifis most important con- 
tribution, however, is a MS. book which was 
evidently kept for his own use, and which was 
written out by him at various times Ix^tween 
1581 and 1()06. 1'bis is in the Roy. Jab, (B.M.), 
and is really a commonplace book (containing 
extracts, and, in some cases, eom|)let(^ works 
by a variety of comj)os(crs (.some of whom 
would be otherwise unknown). Tliesci are all 
copied out in short scone, and in particular 
many works by Byrd, as well as an interesting 
motet by Henry Vlll. (‘ Quam pulchra os ’), 
are thus pix*8erv(;d. Thene ai-e also a few 
lessons on descant by Giles and others, while 
at the end is a long and rather awkward 
rhyme in alliterative couplets which mentions 
by name and i-eputation most of tlnii, 'com posers 
whose works are in the book. Byrd is praised 
at groat length, while the book itself is described 
as follows : 

* A 8torc-hou8se of treasure this bookc may be saiede 
Of sonRes most excelcntic and the beste tfiat U made, 
Collected and (•iu)S('n out of tlie best auteurs 
Both stranper an(i KnRlish borne, wlilche be the 
liest makers 

And skilfulst In muslcke. . , .* 

The following anthems, motets, etc., of 
his own composition are copied out in the 
book : 

A Brownlnge of three voicM. 

A 1nnci9 upon A grounde (a 8). 

AginiA Dei (a 2). 

• Behold how good and Joyful ' (a 8). 

'Cucknw a* me walked ‘ (a 2). (Founded on the interrel 
of the cuckoo's oaII.| 

' If reeaon did rule * (a 3). 
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* Id mMiiu tuM.' 

Id ttouiln* U) (n 6). (Canon.) 

In nomine iOi\ (a 4) 

' In the merie montbe of Haye ' (a S). 

* O Lord who nhall dwell ' (a 8). 

* O iMX ' (o 3) . 

* flare me. O 0o<! ' (a 31, 

* Bermooe bUndo angelue.* 

* flpee mea.' 

* Ut re ml fa' (a 2). 

Upon the pUiaeong (a 3). 

The two compositions below are at Ch. Ch. 
(979.83) : 

' Fat«r Noater' and ’ Redeuie me.' 

Those part books (the tenor book is wanting) 
also contain a 3-part fancy by Baldwin, as 
well as the ‘ Cuckow as mo walked * included 
in the list above. 

Q.-L. also mentions a Magnificat in the choir 
books at Eton. J. m*. 

BALELLI, an Italian baflso engaged at the 
opera in London towards the end of the 18th 
century. 

In 1787 he sang in ‘ Giulio Cesare in Egitto,* 
a pasticcio, the music selected by Arnold from 
various works of Handel ; and in the ‘ Re 
Teodoro,* a comic opera of Paisiello. In 1788 
he appeared in Sarti’s * Giulio Sabino ’ ; and 
the next year in Cherubini’s ‘ Ifigenia,’ and in 
operas both comic and serious by Tarchi. 

J. M. 

BALFE, Michael William (6. Dublin, May 
15, 1808 ; d. Oct. 20, 1870), composer of 
English operas, and an important figure in the 
musical life of his day. 

When he was two years old his family re- 
moved to Wexford, and he soon began to take 
lessons on the violin from the bandmaster of 
the Cavan militia (Joseph Halliday), after 
which, in 1814, he was placed under a Mr. 
Meadows. William Balfe, the father, was a 
dancing. master, and Michael’s first appearance 
as a musician was in the capacity of violinist 
for thedancing-closs, during the season 1814-15. 
At the age of seven he was able to score for a 
band a polacca composed by himself. His 
father now placed him under O’Rourke (after- 
wards known in lA)ndon as Rooke), who 
brought him out as a violinist in June 1817. 
In that year he composed a ballad, ‘ Young 
Fanny,’ afterwards sung by Madame Vestris in 
the comedy of ‘ Paul Pry,’ under the title of 

The Lover’s Mistake.’ On Jan. 6, 1823, his 
father died, and he came to London as an 
articled pupil of Charles Edward Horn, the 
singer ; he gained considerable credit by his 
performance of violin solos at the so-called 
oratorios. He was then engaged in the orchestra 
at Drury Lane, and whenT. Cooke, the director, 
had to appear on the stage (which was some- 
times the case in the important musical pieces), 
he led the band. At this period he took lessons 
in composition from C. F. Horn, organist of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and father of his 
former teacher. About this time he tried his 
fortune on the operatic stage, and appeared at 
Norwich in a garbled version of * Der Frei- 


schdtz ’ : he failed, but in 1825 he met with a 
patron, Count Mazzara, whom he accompanied 
to Italy, being introduced to Chenibini on the 
way. At Rome he was located in the house of 
his patron, studying in a desultory manner with 
Pacr ; he was afterwards sent to Milan, where 
he studied counterpoint under Federici, and 
singing under Filippo Galli. Here he made his 
first public essay as a dramatic composer by 
writing the music to a ballet entitled ‘ La 
Perouse,* the melody and instrumentation in 
which created a favourable sensation. He was 
now in his 20th year. Visiting Paris, he was 
introduce<l to Rossini, then director of the 
Italian Opera ; the maestro was not slow to 
I)ercoive his talent, and offered him an engage- 
ment for three years as principal baritone, on 
condition that he should take a course of pre- 
paratory lessons from Bordogni. He made his 
first appearance at the close of 1827, as Figaro 
in the ‘ Barhiere,’ with decided success. At 
the close of his Paris engagement, which waa 
curtailed by his ill-health, he returned to Italy, 
and was welcomed by a now patron, the Count 
Sampieri of Bologna. In the carnival season 
of 1 829-30 he was principal baritone at Palermo, 
and here produced his first complete opera, 
‘ I Rivali di se stessi,’ written in the short space 
of 20 days. At Milan, he was engaged to sing 
with Malibran at l^a Scala. At Bergamo he 
met Mile. Lina Rosa, a Hungarian singer, whom 
he married. He continued to sing on the stage 
in Italy until the spring of 1833, when ho came 
to London, and appeared at several public and 
private concerts. 

Balfe’s career as a writer of English operas 
began in 1835, when he x>roducod the ‘ Siege of 
Rochelle ’ at Drury Lane (Oct. 29), with dis- 
tinguished success. It was played for more 
than three months without intermission, and 
completely established the composer’s fame, 
* The Maid of Artois ’ came out on May 27, 
1836, its success heightened by the exquisite 
singing of Malibran. In the autumn of this 
year Balfe appeared as a singer at Drury Lane. 
He sang the part of Papageno in the first per- 
formance of ‘ Die Zauberflote ’ in English, Mar. 
10, 1838. * Falstaff,’ produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, was the first Italian opera written for 
that establishment by an English composer 
since Arne’s * Olimpiade.’ In 1839, after a 
successful tour in Ireland, he was much on tho 
boards, playing Farinelli in Barnett’s opera of 
that name at Drury Lane, and in an English 
version of Ricci’s ‘ Scaramuccia ’ at the Lyceum. 
On Mar. 9, 1841, he entered the field as manager 
of the Lyceum, and produced his ‘ Keolanthe ’ 
for the opening night, with Madame Balfe in 
the principal character ; but the enterprise was 
not successful. 

Balfe now migrated to Paris, where his talent 
was recognised, and Scribe and St. George 
furnished him with the dramatic poems of * Le 
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Puita d’amour * (1843, performed in London 
under the title of ‘ Geraldine ’), and ‘ Les Quatre 
fils d’Aymon * (1844, known here as ‘ The Castle 
of Aymon ’), both given at the Opera-Comique. 
While thus maintaining his position before the 
most fastidious audience of Europt*, Balfe re- 
turned cn 'passani to England, and produced 
the most successful of all his works, * The 
Bohemian Girl * (Nov. 27, 1843). This ojwa 
was translated into German, Italian and French. 
In 1845 ho wrote ‘ L'Ftoile de Seville ’ for the 
Academie Royale, in the course of the rehearsals 
of which he was called to London to arrange his 
engagement as conductor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which office he filled from the secession 
of Costa to the closing of the establishment in 
1852. In 1849 he went to Berlin to reproduce 
some of his operas, when the King offered him 
the decoration of the Prussian Eagle, which, as 
a British subject, he was unable to accept. 
Between this year and 1852 Balfe had under- 
taken to conduct a series of National Concerts 
ftt Her Majesty’s Theatre : several important 
works were produced in the course of the enter- 
prise, which did not, however, meet with 
success. 

At the close of 1852 Balfe visited St. Peters- 
burg with letters of introduction from the 
Prince of Prussia, where he was received wdth 
all kinds of distinction. Besides popular de- 
monstrations and imperial favour, he realised 
more money in less time than at any other 
period. The expedition to Trieste, w'here his 
next work, ‘ Pittore e Duca,’ was given during 
the Carnival of 1856, w'ith sucli success as the 
failure of his prirna donna could permit, brings 
us to his return to P^nglaud. It w^as not till 
1882 that ‘ Pittore o Duca ’ was given in 
London, where it was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by the Carl Rosa Company, 
as ‘Moro.’ 

In the year after his return Balfe brought 
out his daughter Victoiro (afterwards married 
to Sir John Crampton, and subsequently to the 
Duke de Frias) as a singer at the Italian opera 
at the Lyceum ; and his next work, ‘ The Rose 
of Castile,’ was produced by the English com- 
pany also at this theatre on Oct. 20, 1857. 

In Dec. 1869 the French version of his 
* Bohemian Girl ’ was produced at the Th^iitre 
Lyrique of Paris under the title of ‘ Boh6- 
mienne,’ for which the com,po6er wrote several 
additional pieces, besides recasting and extend- 
ing the work into five acts. The success attend- 
ing this revival procured him the twofold honour 
of being made (’hevalier dela Legion d’Honneur 
by the Emperor of the French, and Commander 
>f the Order of Carlos III. by the Regent of 
Spain. 

In 1864 Balfe retired into the country, be- 
came the proprietor of a small landed property 
in Hertfordshire, called Rowney Abbey, and 
turned gentleman farmer. Here he amused 


himself with agriculture and music, making 
occasional visits to Paris. He had several 
sever© attacks of bronchitis, which eventually 
proved fatal He was buried at Kensal Green, 
and a tablet with a medallion portrait was un- 
veiled in Westminster Abbey, Oct, 20, 1882. 
Mme. Balfe died on June 8, 1888. 

On Sept. 25, 1874, a statue to his memory, 
by a Belgian artist, MaiJempr6, was placed in 
the vestibule of Drury Lane, the scene of so 
many of his triumphs. 

Balfe’s miscellaneous pieces are numerous, 
including the oi)erctta of * The Sleeping Queen,’ 
|)erformed at the Gallery of Illustration ; three 
cantatas — ‘ Maze}>pa.’ performed in l^ondon, 
and two others composed at Paris and Bologna. 
IMany of his ballads still retain a certain popu- 
larity, and ‘The Bohemian Girl* holds its place 
in the rei^^rtory of provincial opera companies. 
His chief asset as a composer was a gift of facile 
melody, and his personal career as a singer 
gave him a sure instinct in securing simple 
vocal effect. {Imp, Diet Univ, Biog , ; Kenney’s 
Memoir, 1876.) 

K. F. R. ; many corr. from D.N.B., etc. 
The following is a list of Balfe’s principal 
operas with dates of production ; 

T Kivali (li fw tUNNi, Culeiuio 1829-90. 

I’lt A vvartiiiiento Kelosl, Caviiv. 

Kiincu Quarto, Milan. 

Su‘jfe <»/ Rochrlla, Diury 0«*t 29, 1B86. 

Maid nf Artola, Drury I.un(>, May 27, 1898. 

('atiitrinv (»»ey, Druiy I,«ne, 1837. 

Joan of Arc, Dniry I^ane. IKi?. 

DiatifMie, Drury May ]ai8. 

FaUtaff, 11 m Majraty a Theiitri*, July 19, 1838. 

Keulaiitho, I.yrauin, Mur. 9, 1841. 

la* I’liitff tl’iuiHuir (Uf'raliline), Oix^ra-Corniqu*, rarlt, 1849. 
lyfui Quat.r<*s Fll* «rAyinoij, Op^ra-<W>rnlij(u% Faria, J844. 

Tbr Bolieiiiliiii r.irl. Diuiy Ijine, Nov. 27, i843. 

Daughter of Ht Murk, Drury Ia<ne, 1^4. 

The KiichatiiieM, Drury laine. 1844. 

I/^ltolle lie Seville, cimipoaeil for Auaddiiiie Koynlo, 1846. 

Tlie Bon<linan, Drury Ijinr, Dor. 1846. 

The I>eviri in it. Hnirey Tlieatir, 1847. 

The Maid of Honour. Oiverit Ditiden, 1847 (Thl» opera i« on th# 
same «ui*Jert kb Klotow'B ‘ Murtha.’) 

Birilian Bil<ie, l)rury Ijine, IWi 

Pittore e duca, Trieste, 18.’Xi. iCHven as Moro by Carl Rum Co, 
in 1882.) 

The Rose of Caetile, Lyreum, Oct. 29, 1867. 

Satanella, Lyceum, 1868. 

Bianca, IMO. 

The Puritan’s Dauuhter. 1861. 

The Armourer >>( Nantes, Feb. 1868. 

Blanche de Nevers, Nov. 1863. 

11 Tallsmano (Tlie KulKht of the Leopard), Drury Lano, Jan. 
11, 1874 

BALFOUR, Henry Lucas (6. Battersea, 
London, Oct. 28, 1869), organist «frnd choral 
conductor. 

Balfour w'^as a scholar of the National Train- 
ing School of Music, 1876-82, the precursor of 
the R.C.M. There he studied under Sullivan, 
Stainer and others, and afterwards went to 
Leipzig for further study. He held organ 
appointments at Croydon, 1872-1902, and also 
conducted the Croydon Philharmonic Society 
and other choral societies. In 1895 he was 
appointed organist to the Royal Choral Society, 
and his work both as organist at the Albert 
Hall concerts and as assistant chorus-master 
during 27 years gave proof of his thorough 
musicianship. On the retirement of Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Balfour was appointed to 
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succeed him as general conductor to the Royal 
Choral Society, gueat conductors being invited 
Xo produce special worlca. In 1902 he had 
obtained the appointment of ()rgani8t to the 
important church of Holy Trinity, Sloane St,, 
where he has maintained the high traditions 
of the musical service inherited from dis- 
tinguished predecessors. He still (1926) holds 
that appointment , c. 

BALFOUR-GARDINER, see Gaudinbk. 

BALING, Anniralk Pio, soe Fabri. 

BALIUS y VILA, Jaime {d. Cdrdoba, Nov. 
3, 1822), a Spanish church musician and com- 
poser who held the appointment of maestro 
de capiila at Gerona, (Jordoba and Madrid 
(Church of the Incarnation). His works, in 
MS., are preserved in the cathedrals of Cordoba, 
Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona ; and also in the 
library of the Escurial. Three rondos and a 
sonata for cembalo are in the Biblioteca de la 
Diputacio, at Barcelona (Pedrell collection). 

J. B. T. 

BALLABENK, Ghkoorio {h, Rome, 1720; 
d. there, c. 1803), was considered one of the 
greatest contrapuntists and most imaginative 
vocal composers of the I8th century, capable 
of writing in the strict a cappella stylo of earlier 
times. He lived a very retired and studious 
life. In Sept. 1755 he applied for an appoint- 
ment at Macerata, and in 1778 for the place 
of maestro di cappella of the church of St. 
Anthony of Padua, and of St. Peter's, Rome, 
but without success. In 1754 he wivs made a 
member of the Accadomia dei Filarmonici at 
Bologna, and in 1781 he is mentioned as 
examiner of the (^ongregaziono doi Musici at 
Rome. Ho was fifty years of age l>efore any 
one but his closest friends had any knowledge 
of the important works coining from his pen. 
A German musician, <Jo8. Heiberger, living in 
Rome, w’as the first to publish (1774) a letter 
concerning the effect of Ballabenc’s Maas in 
48 parts, divided into 12 choirs. The Abbe 
Santini had MS. copies (or autographs) of the 
following works by Ballabene : 1 ‘ Dixit,’ 16 
V. ; 1 ‘ Dixit,’ 8 v. ; masses and motets, 5 v. ; 
sequences of 8t. Augustine, and Amen, 4 v. 
The R.C.M. has a Magnificat for 4 choirs 
(Autogr.). E. V. d. s. 

BALLABILE (Ital.), from ballare, ‘ to dance,’ 
a piece of music adapted for dancing. The term 
can be applied to any piece of dance music. 
Meyerbeer frequently uses it in his operas, e.(j. 
in ‘ Robert lo Diable,’ where the three dance.8 in 
the scene of the resurrection of the nuns in the 
third act are entitled in the score ’ 1'*. 2*^’’, e 
3 ballabile’ ; also in the fifth act of the 
* Huguenots.’ More recently Hans von Biilow' 
has given the title of ‘ Ballabili ’ to the 
dance-numbers of his ‘ CJarnevale di iMilano,’ 
the individual dances being a polacca, a 
waltz, a polka, a quadrille, a mazurka, a 
tarantella cuid a galop. £. p. 


BALLAD, from the Ital ballatat^ ‘ a dance, 
and that again from ballarCf ‘ to dance.’ The 
form and application of the word have varied 
continually from age t<j age. In Italy a Balletta 
originally signified a song intended to be sung in 
dance measure, accom[>anied by or intermixed 
with dancing ; ‘ in the Grusca dictionary,’ says 
Burney, ‘ it is define<l as Canzone, che si canta 
ballando ’ — a song sung while dancing. The 
old English ballads are pieces of narrative verse 
in stanzas, o<*casionally followed by an envoi or 
moral. Such are ‘ CJievy Chase,’ ‘ Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough and W illiam of Cloudeslee,* 
‘ The Babes in the Wood ’ ; and, to come to 
more modern times, such are ‘ Hozier’s Ghost * 
(Walpole’s favourite), Goldsmith’s ‘ Edwin and 
Angelina ’ and Coleridge’s ‘ Dark Ladie.’ But 
the term has l)een used for almost every kind of 
vcTse — historical, narrative, satirical, political, 
religious, sentimental, etc. It is impossible to 
discover the earliest use of the word. 

in a M8. of the Cotton ( ‘olletdion, said to be 
as ancient as the ye^ir 1326, mention is made of 
l)allad8 and roundelays (Hawkins, IJist. of 
Music). John Shirley, who lived about 1440 
made a collection of compositions by (liaucer, 
Lydgate and others, and one of the volumes, 
now^ in the Aslimolcan collection, is entitled 

* A Bokc eleprd the abstractc brevyaire, conipyled of 
diverse Isilades, roundels, . . . collected by John 
ISliirley.’ 

In the devices used at the coronation of Henrj 
VI. (Dec. 17, 1431) the king was portrayed in 
three several ways, each ‘ w ith a ballad ’ (8haron 
Turner). Coverdale’s Bible, jirinted in 1536, 
contains the word as the title of the »Song ol 
8olom()n — ‘ Salomon’s Balettes called Cantica 
Canticorum.’ 

Ballad-making was a fashionable amusement 
in the reign of Henry VllL, who was himself 
nmowned for ‘ setting of songes and makyng of 
l)allettes.’ A composition attributed to him, 
and called ‘The Kynges Ballade’ (B.M. Add. 
M88. 5665), became very iK>piilar. It was 
mentioned in 7' he Ccmiplahite of Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1548, and also made the subject of a 
sermon preached in the presence of Edward VI. 
by Bishop J^atimer, who enlarged on the advan- 
tages of ‘ Passe ty me with good companye.* 
Amongst Henry’s effects after his decease, 
mention is made of ‘ songes and ballades.’ In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign ballads and ballad- 
singers came into disrepute, and were made the 
subject of repressive legislation. ‘ Musicians 
held ballads in contempt, and great poets rarely 
wrote in ballad metre.’ 

Morloy, in hia Plains and easie introduction 
to Practiccil Mnsicke, 1597, says, after speaking 
of VilancUe, 

‘ there is another kind more light than this which they 
tearni liallete or daiuices, and are songs whicli being 
sung to a dittie may likewise be danced, these and 

I liatlafn^ n dancing piece, m Muonatu, » eouiidkif pieee, *nd 
Cantata. % slnglug piece. 
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other Hijht klnd« of musicke are by a general name 
called aires.* 

Such were songs to which Bonny Boots 
(q.t'.) both ‘ tooted it ’ and ‘ footed it.’ In Iblib 
Butler published The PrincipUji oj Masicke^Awd 
in that work spoke of 

•the Infinite lunltltnde of Ballada M*t to sumiry 
pleaaant and delightiul inneti by cunning and witty 
composers, with country diUice& fitted unto tliein.* 

After this the title became common. 

The music of many real old ballads has sur- 
vived, for which the reader may be referred to 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Old^n Tivie^ or 
the new edition. Old English Popular Music, 
edited by H. E. Wooldridge. ‘ Chevy Chase ’ 
appears to have been sung to three different 
melodies. One of these, ‘ The hunt is up,’ was 
a favourite popular air, of which we give the 
notes — 



This old tune was otherwise employed. In 
1537 information was sent to the Council 
against John Hog on, who, ‘ with a crowd or a 
fyddyll,’ sang a song with a political jaunt to 
the tune ‘ The hunt is uj).’ ‘ If a man,’ says 

Fletcjher of Saltoun, ‘ were j>ermittod to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should 
make the law\s of a nation.’ ‘ Lillibuhlkro ’ 
yq.v,) is a striking j)roof of the truth of yaltoun’s 
remark, siiu e it holjKjd to turn James 11. out of 
Ireland. ‘ Malbrouck,’ the ‘ Marseillaise ’ and 
the ‘ Wacht am llhein ’ are other instances of 
ballads which have had great j)oIitical influence. 

Ballads have sunk from their ancient high 
estate. Writing in 1802 Dr. Burney said : 

" A ballad Is a mean aiul trilling song sucii as is gener- 
ally snug in tl«c .streets. In the new Frencli Kneyclo- 
jiddic we an' told tiiat we JOnglisii dance and sing 
our ballads at tiie .same time. We have ofUni htsard 
ballads snug and .seen (anintry dances <laneed ; luit 
never at the .same time, if tljcre wa.s a liddh’ to be had. 
The movement of onr country dances is foo rapid for 
the utterance of words. Tlie Englisli ballad has long 
been iletached from dancing, and. since the old trans- 
lation of the Bible, been confined to a lower order of 
song.’ 

Notwithstanding the opinion of Dr. Burney the 
fact remain.^ incontrovertible that the majority 
of our f>ld ballad tunes are dance tunes, and 
owe their preservation and identification to 
that circumstance alone — the words of old 
ballads being generally found without the mu.sic 
but with the name of the tune attached ; the 
latter have thus been traced in various collec- 
tions of old dance music. The quotation already 
made from Butler shows that the use of vocal 
ballads as dance tunes implied in the name had 
survived as late as the reign of Charles I. 

The term * ballad ’ is us^ loosely by modem 
poets and almost indiscriminately by modern 
^mposers both in vocal and instrumental 
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music. Besides the many ballads among 
Schubert’s songs, those of Zumstiseg and Carl 
Loewe may be referred to as having hel]>ed to 
ti.v the tyjK? of (lorman l>allad that rea<; hod its 
ultimate jierfection in Brahms. In nearly all 
those instances the narrative idea is present, 
and the connexion of the word with the dance is 
more and more lost sight of. • (TioraJ ballads ’ 
are, generally sjx^aking, musical settings for 
voices generally with orchestra of jKjems that 
would naturally l)e described as ballads ; Stan- 
ford\s setting of Tennyson’s ‘ The Revenge ' is 
a typical and succea.sful examj)le. ‘ Orchestral 
ballads,’ sjavimens of which have been fairly 
abundant in recent days, are very often named 
from some well-known jKKun, (ff which they 
give histrumental illustration. ISuch are Somer- 
vell s ‘ Helen of Kirkconnel,’ MacCunn’s ‘ 8hip 
o' the Fiond ’ and many others. 

The four famous examples of ‘ Pianoforte 
ballades ' by ( Jiofxin have the same rhythm of 
six-hmr or si.x-eight time; but beyond this it 
W'ould bo diliicult to obtain any musical defini- 
tion, and even this rhythmic feature is as often 
as not disregarded by ether comj)oaera. Of tlie 
four ballades of Hralims, up. 10, one only is in 
six-<'ight time throughout. lAnzt has written 
two ballades for piano solo. Viouxterrips* 

‘ Ballade and Polonaise ’ is one of the favourite 
pieces in tlio violin r(‘])ertory, and from these 
comoe the jxactice of apjilying the title to any 
])iwe of no very defined form but having a 
certain romantic feeling. 

The word ‘ ballad,’ as ap|)lied to certain kinds 
of modern English .songs, inijJuis a composition 
of the slighte.st possible degree of musical value 
nearly ahvays set to three \ erHC.i (neither inoro 
nor less) of conventional doggerel. ‘ Ballad 
(’oncerts ’ arc carrie<l on for the puq)o«e of 
bringing HU(;h things before the notice of the 
public, although their programmt^ do not con- 
sist exclusively of what an» sometimes cuIIckI 
‘ shoj)'8angs.’ w. ii. v.. ; addjis. M., etc. 

B ALLA I) OPERA, a Hjjccies of stage pro- 
duction, which, although peculiar to this 
country, neverthcles.s ha.s certain features in 
common with early comic opera in France, 
(Germany and Italy ; indexed, it Charles 
Coffey’s ‘ The Devil to i^ay,’ a ballad oi>era of 
1728, which, ajipearirig in Germany about 
twenty years later as ‘ Der Teufel i«t lo«,’ was 
mainly respon.sihle for the establishment of the 
‘ Hingspiel ’ tradition in that country. Those 
operas are differentiatcMl from of)cra in general 
in that the method of their com position was 
never considered sufficiently dignified to apply 
as a proce.ss for grand oj>era ; and from comic 
opera proper by the fact that tlie dialogue 
was always spoken, and that the words of 
the lyrics were usually fitted to existing muaic. 
At first, as the name implies, the lyrics were 
adai>ted to English, Scotch or Irish ballad 
tunes of varying antiquity, but sometimes to 
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familiar tunes by English composers such as 
Locke» Purcell, or Eccles, and, on occasions, to 
t^nes which were written and were popular 
about the time of production. Nursery-rhyme 
tunes were even employed, and, in at least one 
case, ‘ a puppet-show Trumpet tune.’ The 
ballad tunes used can generally be traced in 
either Playford’s Daiicimj Master, D’Urfey’s 
Pills to purge Melaricholp, Allan Ramsay’s 
Teu- Table Miscellany, Thomson’s Orp/tews 
Caledonicus, or in Watt’s Musical Miscellany. 
Sometimes French tunes were used (notably in 
the case of * Polly ’); while Handel and certain 
Italian composers, such as Cleminiani, Corelli, 
and the Scarlattis, were also called upon for 
their minuets, sarabandes, and the like. 
When none of those were available or appro- 
priate, some living composer supplied the 
music for an odd song or so ; Henry Carey and 
Popusch were thus employed, although an 
obscure musician, called 8eedo, would seem 
to have done most of this occasional work. In 
the later ballad operas, when the surface strata 
of folk-song had Ijeon apparently exhausted, 
this last method began to obtain much more 
frequently, and it is at this stage of their 
evolution that they definitely anticipate the 
only typo of native operatic production which 
has been convincingly po[)ular in this country ; 
namely, that having a comic or even farcical 
libretto, with the dialogue spoken, and the 
musical numbers separate, and chiefly existing 
as a comment on the stage situation at the 
moment. 

The majority of these ojieras were produced 
at The Haymarket or the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; but, in some cases, such as that of 
Thomas Walker’s ‘ Quaker’s Opera,’ they were 
acted at theatrical booths in Bartholomew Fair. 

The success of John Gay’s famous * Beggar’s 
Opera * may fairly claim to have brought about 
the long series of ballad o^ieras which followed 
from 1728 to about 17,35. On Pope’s authority, 
the author is said to have been influenced by 
a remark of Swift to the effect that a ‘ New- 
gate pastoral might make ... an odd pretty 
sort of thing.’ Gay no doubt realised this, 
but sought also to satirise, firstly, the Whig 
politicians then in power, and, secondly, the 
prevailing absurdities of Italian opera. Thus 
Walpole, in the person of Captain Macheath, 
is deliberately caricatured as a convivial and 
amorous highwayman, while the Italian pro- 
ducers and the foolish rivalries of the prime 
donne are referred to in the preliminary con- 
versation between the Beggar and the Player ; 

' 1 have Introduced the siinlles that are In all your 
celebrated operaa : the swallow, the moth, the bee, 
the ship, the flower, etc. Besiaes, I have a Prison 
8cene, which the ladles always reckon charmingly 
pathetic. As to the parts, I have observed such 
nice impartiality to our two ladies that it is im- 
possible for either of them to take offence.* 

Other ballad operaa which followed kept up 


this hostile and satirical attitude towards the 
Italian productions. Thus Fielding, in his 
‘ Intriguing Chambermaid ’ refers to * the 
barbarity of the town . . . who sacrifice 
(their) own native Entertainments to a wanton 
affected Fondness for foreign Musick,* while a 
certain character in J. Ralph’s * Harlequin’s 
Opera * openly condemns the Italians for their 
‘ squeaking Recitatives, paltry Eunuchs . . , 
and trills of insignificant, outlandish Vowels,' 
and maintains * there is not a Country Parish 
Clerk, that has twang’d a couple of Staves 
thro’ his Nose every Sunday . . . but knows 
more of true Musick than ... all your 
Senesinos i>ut together.’ 

In any case, the ballad operas were ex- 
tremely successful, and their satirical refer- 
ences in this respect were received so sym- 
pathetically by the town, that Handel and 
Bononcini wore scarcely able to keep Italian 
opera afloat. Oppressed as the I^ndoners 
w'ore with the bombastic heroics of the Italians, 
the sudden apj)earance of gaolers, receivers, 
informers, pickpockets, highwaymen, and all 
the familiar corruptions of Newgate on an 
English stage was bound to be successful- 
‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ ran for sixty-three 
nights (at that time an easy recorrl), and w^as» 
performed at all the principal towns in Groat 
Britain, and even in Minorca. Hogarth pub- 
lished several engravings referring to it, songs 
and scenes from the opera wore painted on 
fans, while the dross w^orn by Miss Lavinia 
Fenton (who acted the Polly of the first 
production) was adopted as a fashion model by 
all the ladies in the Towm. It w'as at first 
refused by Colley Cibber, but then accepted by 
John Rich for performance at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where, with Gay, he made so much 
money that it was popularly said that the 
opera ‘ made Rich gay and Gay rich.’ (See 
Beggar’s Opera.) 

Actually, in point of time, ‘ The Gentle 
Shepherd ’ of Allan Ramsay, w'hich appeared 
three years before, must take place as the first 
ballad opera. This w as a pastoral play with 
the lyrics adapted to well-knowui iScotch tunes. 
It is possible that Gay was directly indebted to 
it. and, indeed, if w^e consider Swift’s remark 
seriously, it will be realised that ‘ The Beggar’s 
()j)era ’ only adds the * Newgate ’ element to 
the ‘ pastoral ’ of Ramsay. Even this New- 
gate element itself can be traced back to a play 
which appeared in 1725 as ‘ The Prison 
Breaker.’ This is written round the story of 
one of Jack Sheppard’s famous escapes from 
Newgate, and was used by Thomas Walker (the 
original Macheath of Gay’s opera) as the basis 
for his ‘ Quaker’s Opera,’ which closely re- 
sembles * The Beggar’s Opera * in its atmo 
sphere and main situations. Ramsay’s opera 
was revived later (in 1731) as ‘ Pa tie and 
Peggy,* with the dialect of Ramsay ‘ trana* 
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lated’ into English couplets by Theophilus 
Cibber. This was sufficiently successful to 
embolden a certain Mr. Mitchell to bring out 
his * Highland Fair’ in which the music also 
consists ‘wholly of Scotch tunes.’ Jiesides 
Gay, and others already mentioned, the most 
notable ballad-opera writers were Colley C'ibl>er 
and Henry Fielding. The latter was respon- 
sible for four in all, of which his ‘ Mock Doctor,’ 
a clever adaptation of Moli6re’s Le Mklccin 
malgr^, lux, is perhaps the most intei eating. 

The first ballad-opera craze came to an end 
about 1735, although a few were written after 
that date. In 1762, however, ‘Love in a 
Village’ (which was founded on ‘The Village 
Opera’ of 17211, and the one-act version called 
‘The Chambermaid’ which came out in the 
following year) appeared, and proved itself to 
be the beginning of a new series which per- 
sisted for some time. Here the evolution 
already hinted at in an earlier paragraph is 
almost brought about, as the tunes, although 
all constructed on the ballad model, are, in 
a large number of cases, entirely original. 
Among these operas, ‘Midas,’ with the libretto 
written by an Irishman, Kane O’Hara, is fairly 
well known and is both clever and amusing. 

Below is a list of ballad-operas : 


1725. 

l?iS. 


*Tlie Oentle SUopht'iil’ (all Scutch 

tuiiusi 

‘ The lluggHr'fl Opera ' 

* l*enelop« ' . . . . 


*Tho Quaker's Opera’ 

. ‘ I.uvo in a ‘ . 

‘ Polly ’ (Hf<4Uol to ‘ Beggar’s Oi>«ra 
' The Beggar's Wedding ' 

‘ 'I’ho Cobler’a Oja'i'a ’ 

* Flora ' or ‘ Hob in the Well ’ 

‘The Lover's Opt-ra ’ 

* Muiniis turn'd Fabulist’ 

‘ITje Patron’ .... 

' The Wvdding ’ 

‘Daiuonand Philllda' (an lulapbitiua 
of ‘ ill a Kld<ile . . . . Colley rfM»er. 

‘ The Village Ojiora ' .... ('harJes Johusoti. 


1730. ‘ The Cham licruiiiid ' (a one-act vrirsion 

of 'The Village Oi)erH ’) 

* The Fashionable Lady ' 

* Fatic and P<*ggy ' (adaptation of 
Cleutle Shepherd 

‘ The Female Parson ’ 

* Kubin Uuod ’ ■ 

1731. ' Silvia,' or * The Country Burial ’ 

‘The Devil to Pay’ . 

‘The Jovial Crew ' . 


* The Generous Freciuiison ’ . 

‘ The lA>ttory ’ . . . ^ 

‘ The Highland Fair’ (all Scotch tunes) Mitchell 
‘The Amours of Billingsgate' 

‘ The Grub Street Opera ' 


‘ The Welsh Opera ’ 

1732. ‘The Muck I)t»ctor’ (ada|>ted 

Molk're’s Midecin meUyri Ini) 
‘ The Devil of a Duke ’ 

‘ The Humours of the Court ’ 

* Sequel to Flora ’ . 

1733. ‘AchiUes* 

‘ The Boarding School ’ . 

• The Decoy ' . , . 

' The Lively Rake’ . 

‘The Mail Captain* 

• The Fancy'd Queen * 

1734. ‘ Don Quixote In England ' 

‘ The Whim * . 

* The Intriguing Chambermaid' 
1786. ‘ Trick for Trick ’ . 

‘The Virgin Unmask’d' 

‘The Plot’ 

‘The Merry Cobler’ (sequel 
Devil to Pay ') 

1786. ‘ The I>over his own Rival ’ 

17.87. ‘The Coffee House’ 

1788. “The Disappointed Gallant 
173#. ‘ The Tanner of York ’ (?) . 


Allan Kaiusay. 

John Gay. 

J<ihu Mottloy and 
Thomas CooLc. 
Thoinaii Walkei. 
Colley t.'ibbcr. 

John (Jay. 

('harles (;offsy. 
liit y Ryan. 

Jolui Hipplsley. 

W. R. Chitwood. 
Kbenezer Forrvst. 

I hoiirta Odi'Il. 

Kssex Hawker. 


Edward Phllliis.. 

. James Ralph. 

, nroophllus Ciblier. 

(diaries Coffey. 

, (Anon.) 

Geoige Llilo. 

, Charles Coffey. 

, Altered from Richard 
Brume's ‘ Jo\ iai 
( Jrew,’ 30*41. 

W. B. Chetwood. 
Henry Fielding, 


. (Revised version of 
• Tl>e W>l8h Opera.’; 
. Henry Fielding, 
from 

. Henry Fielding. 

. RoIhtI Drury. 

. (Not perfonnetl.) 

. John Hippisley. 

. John Gay. 

. Charles Coflej. 

. H. Potter. 

. Edward Phillips. 

, Roliert Drury. 

. Roliert Drury. 

. Henry FieMing, 

, (From the French.) 

. Henry Fielding. 

. R. Fabian. 

. Henry Fielding. 

. John Kelly (?)- 
The 

. Charles Coffey. 

. Abraham Lan^ord. 

. Rev. James Miller. 

. Adnm Tbomptoo. 


178a • The Hospital for Fimls ' (?) . 

‘ Britons, strike Home' (?) 

1740. ‘ The Preceptor ' 

17(1*2. ‘Ixive In a Village' (adaptation of 
' The Village opera ') . 
f-dloWMl by 

1767. 'Love In a City' Isaair BlckcrsUffe. 

‘ Lionel and Clarissa' .... Isaac BicUersUffe. 

'Midas’ Kane O'Uara. 

(and many oUieni.) 


^ William Hammond. 
Isaac Biikerstaffe. 


For a further discussion and a much more extensive list of 
Ballad 0|N>ras compilM under a \* nb r deflnltiou of tlie spcciiNi, see 
an ,vrl»cle by Go<*rv:e Tufts in 7 hr MtuictU Anti<fuarjf, Jsu. 
H»13 ; also another by W. Barclay P pdre in the same inagaxlne for 
Oct. IIRO. giving a list of some 700 tunes useil in these Operas. 


J. M\ 


BALLARD, a family of printers, who for 
more than 2(K) years virtually enjoyed the 
moiKjpoly of printing music in Frain^e. Their 
types were made in 1540 by Guillaume Lo 
father-in-law of the first Ballard, (1) Holwrt, 
and remained in use as late as 1750. The first 


patent wa.s granted (o Rolx»rt Ballard hy Henri 
11. in Fi‘b. 1,552, and he and his brother-in-law 


Adrien Le Roy [irinted many tablatures for the 
lute and othcT music. Rolx?rt Ballard, having 
di(Hl in 1606, "was followt'd l)y hi# widow, Lucr^co 
Le B^‘, and his son Pierre, who obtaiiu^d a now 
palent in 16,‘i7.> At that time the house rose 
to its greaU’st height botli in privileges and 
positifjn. Tli(‘n (tame Pierre’s son Robert (‘2), 
who practised 1640-79, his widow and their 
.son C’hri.stopho (d. 1715). C3iri.stophe was 
succi’oded by his son Jean Baptiste (/hristophe 
(d. 1750), to whom a privilege liad l>een 
granted in 1695. After 1750 the bu.siness 
was taken up by the widow and son, ChrisUjpho 
Jean Fran9oi.s (d. 1765). The widow and son, 
Pierre R()l)ert (.‘hristophe, of the last named 
c(ni tinned to manage it till 1788. 

One of the earliest specimens (jf their art of 
printing is ‘Le Livre de talJaturc de guitorno 
dWdrien L(^ Roy’ (1561), and ‘Les Psaumes 
de David mis en vers par Marot avec la 
niusifiue’ (1562). Lully’s operas were printed 
by (he Ballards — first about 1700, from mov- 
able types, and afterwards from engraved 
cojjpcr-plates. 


Biiii,.-G*oki»x« Lxpxeux, OalUa typoffrnphica (Puppt, Ko. 1 to 
th<* llvva* iie$ tiibUothiUfurt), Svric PftrUlvuiiv, vol. 1. pt. 1, pp. 
Kl-lOO, Parli, 1911); Oratult art >»y Michel BRHirvr. 

F. o. ; corr. and addns. M. L. P. 

BALLARD, a distinguished lutenist, teacher 
of the lute, acc.ording to Jean H oro ard ’ s dournaf 
aur Venfance et la jcunessp de Lovi^. XIII, of 
the future king, Louis XIII. Ho is probably 
the same as Robert Ballard, lute-player to 
Marie de McdicLs and author of a lute-tablature 
printed 1611, now at thcBibliothftque Mazarine, 
Paris. He may also, jiossibly, be identified 
with the musician mentioned in Mersenne’s 
Harmonie universelle as ‘ Monsieur Ballard.* 


Bibl.— H Piu'XifciiM. BnJlrt de ermr en France amant Ben$erad$ 
et /.wWy; Michkl BaEMur, mr VhUtaire rfu lutk en France 
(Bocca, 1899. Extract from RM.I.^,%). L, p, 

BALLERINA (Ital.), a female ballet-dancer. 
(See Ballet-Dancing.) 

BALLET-DANCING. A history of dancing 
would be an account of one of the most 
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primitive and universal human oetivitiee. It 
is a law of the human organism that every 
iinpreasion conveyed t(3 the brain through the 
outer or inner senses tends to provoke a 
movement in some part of the body. Dancing 
in its simplest form is tlie outcome of feelings 
of joy, grief, excitement or anger. By attain- 
ing measure and rhythm it Injcomes a more 
satisfying and calming vent for emotion, and 
also a means of corporate self-expression. 
Dancing is found almost everywhere to play 
a chief part in the religious rites of primitive 
peoples; it continued to do so in the civilisa- 
tions of Egypt. Greece and Rome, and does 
so still in the countries of the East. As a 
social enjoyment, often closely connected 
with courtship and the manifestation of sexual 
attraction, it has taken shape in the popular 
and festal dances of different nations, while 
in aiiti(iuity war-danco.s, serving botli as a 
drill to develop the mu.scles and a stimulus to 
the instinct of pugnacity, were widespread, 
and may bo exemplified by the Pyrrhic dance 
of the Greeks. 

Gukek Dance and Roman Pantomime. — 
If wo confine ourselves tx) dancing as a branch 
of art in Western countries our starting-point 
must be Greece, where philosophers and 
oducator.9 were agreed on its high value. 
From the testimony of Greek literature, and 
the mass of remains in sculpture, vjise paint- 
ings and similar sources of information, we 
can see that, like all peoples, th(' Greeks 
know originally a great variety of dance.s — 
religious, convivial and orgiastic, often of 
grotefW|ue or even disgusting character. Such 
were the Cordax and Sikinnis, the rural 
Karpaia and the fighting Koiiiastike. The 
real concern of the student of the art of 
dancing, however, is the evolution of a special 
ideal of grace and harmony in the a>sthetic 
consciousness of Athens. While the more 
archaic dances doubtless survived in the 
Choruses of the satiric and comic stage, by 
degrees in the tragic Choruses, in religious 
dances and processions, and in the dances 
commended by educators to the practice of 
youth a more dignified ideal prevailed. The 
highest idea of it is to be gained from the 
Parthenon frieze of Pheidias. There we 
perceive a succession of movements designed 
to express the natural harmonics of the human 
body. Not only in actual dancing, but in 
walking and riding, the greatest freedom, 
balance and grace of which human limbs are 
capable are here sliown with an almost scientific 
precision. The same principle is at work 
throughout Greek sculpture of the classical 
epoch. A norm is thus set which, on account 
of the fixity of the human body, has acquired 
a permanent authority ; to it we shall find 
the art of the dancer returning to renew its 
inspiration, whenever it has for any length of 


time been diverted through social convention 
or some artificial ideal from its natural course. 

A step forward, particularly in the mimetic 
form of dancing, was taken in that peculiar 
adaptation of the Greek theatre at Romo 
called pantomime. The Roman pantomime, 
which came into l)eing in the early years of 
the Empire, is a Greek tragedy shorn of it» 
chorus, and of its diah^gues between two or 
three actors. A single actor remains, who, 
instead of speaking his lines, has them chanted 
by a singer, while he himself performs the 
gesturo.s and steps expressive of the story. 
Ac(;ording to tradition this practice originated 
with the tragedian Liviiis Andronicus, who 
thus divided his rdle on an occasion when lie 
was suffering from a failure of voice. The 
principal pantomimi of the Augustan age. 
Pyladcs and Bathyllus, acejuired an enormous 
fame and popularity. The art was, however, 
decadent from its start; and its extreme 
lasciviousness and its connexion with gladia- 
torial sports (real executions and similar 
horrors were frequently portrayed on the 
Rxmian st^ige) made it an object of exeyration 
to the growing power of the Christian ( 'hurch. 

The Middle .\gk8 and the Renaishance. 
— There is considerable difficulty in tracing the 
history of dancing, as of most forms of dramatic 
art and entertainment in the Middle Ages. 
Dancing and pantomime had been frowned 
upon by the Fathers of the C’hurch, because 
of their corrupt associations wath paganism, 
Imt the dance could not be extirpated from 
popular life or frcmi the diversions of the great. 
Popular religious festivals and processions 
were inevitably accompanied by dancing ; the 
organisation of the elaborate religious Mystery 
plays gave scope for hallotwS, and the Dance 
of Death originated in a form of dramatic 
procession just as the wild courses of the 
Flagellants bore traces of the old orgiastic 
daiK'cs. There is, further, a good deal of 
evidence that dancing penetrated into the 
services of the Church. It is held by some 
writers that the Mozarabic Rite in Spain 
allowed a dance to tambourines ; a C^ouncil 
of Narbonne in the 16th century has regula- 
tions showing that in that day dancing still 
prevailed in the churches of Languedoc ; the 
seises, the choir-boys of Seville Cathedral, 
continue to dance before the Sacrament in 
the cathedral on Ckirpiis Christi Day (.see 
MJj. vol. ii. p. 10). A notable event in 
the annals of the Middle Ages was the so- 
called Ballet des Ardent s, a C'ourt Masque of 
the reign of Charles VI. of France, in which 
the shaggy costumes of savages worn by the 
king and his companions accidentally took 
fire from a torch. Two nobles were burned 
to death, and the shock to the king affected 
his brain. 

The Renaissance was an age of spectacles^ 
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especially in courts and noble houses, where 
no fastivity passed without a masque or 
displa^^ in which dancing had an important 
place. Ballets formed interludes in operatic 
pieces or poetic plays, and sometimes took 
the shape of independent pantomimic alle- 
gories. The impulse came from Italy, the 
home of the Comedy of Masks and many other 
types of reviving drama. In 1489, at the 
marriage f)f Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, to Isal)ella of Aragon, a spectacle was 
produced which is a landmark in the history 
of the ballet. It was the work of a Lombard, 
Bergonzio di Botta, and in accordance with 
the classical ta.stc of the time, pre.sented Jason 
and the Argonauts with the Golden Fleece. 
Mercury, Diana and her nymphs, Orpheus, 
and other figures of myth and legend. It 
was talked al)out all over EiiroiK?, and set a 
fashion, particularly in Franco, where .such 
interludes had been popular since the Middle 
Age.s. 

The Couht of Louis XIV. — Catharine de 
Medicia stimulated the taste for Italian modes 
in this as in other matters, and in 1581 for the 
marriage of the Due de Joyeux the famous 
‘Ballet comique de la Reine,’ which depicted 
the fable of (.’irce, WJis played by the lord.s and 
ladies of the court. The fashion did not die 
out. During tlie reign of Henry of Navarro 
(158fl-1610) more than eighty court ballets 
are .said to have boon produced ; under Louis 

XIII. Cardinal Richelieu mounted a ballet on 
the pro.spcrity of the Arms of France; Louis 

XIV. figured himself in many such entertain- 
ments, appearing for the first time at the ago 
of thirteen in the ‘Masque of Cassandra’ in 
1651, and for the last time in ‘Flora’ in 1669. 
His most famous r61c was ‘Le Roi Soleil’ in 
‘Le Ballot de la iiuit’ (1653). To an art so 
high in royal favour, the best ta-lent naturally 
devoted itself. Moli^ro furnished comedy- 
ballets, and Lully (q.v.) composed music. 
Bocan and Beauchamp were the mattres de 
ballet of the period, and Ballon the most 
famous of the male dancers. Bensoradc’s 
ballet, ‘Lcs Muses’ (1667), and Lully’s 
magnificent ‘Triomphe do 1’ Amour’ (1681) 
may be taken as the climax of the era of great 
court ballets. 

It was from the court that the ballet passed 
to the opera, to be developed by composers 
like Lully and Rameau (q.v.). There was a 
good deal in the stiff and ceremonious con- 
ventions of its original home to impede the 
freedom of its growth, and at first it lacked in 
the public theatres one important advantage 
which it had enjoyed at court. There ladies 
of tlie highest rank danced at the fdtes; 
whereas there were at first no professional 
baUerine^ but only male dancers wearing 
masks. Lully contrived to break down this 
rule, and trained female dancers, of whom 
VOL. I 


Miles. Lafontaine and PrAvost were amcmg the 
first to l>o famous. * But there was still much 
to lie changed l>efore the ballot could he 
coii.sidenHl free from the heavy and turgid 
fashions of the court of the Grand Monarque. 
Leather masks wore still wcun for a great 
numl>er of chanveters, while the high heels, the 
full-skirte<i coats of the men and swelling 
jhiniirs of the women, the towering perukes, 
plumes and helmets, impeded all rapid and 
natural steps or gestures. 

Fhe.vch Ballet in the 18 th Century. — 
The history of the ballet in the 18th century 
Is llie history of the breaking of those fetters. 
The age saw a succession of great dancers, 
to alnio.st each of which tradition attributes 
some step forward. The first two to Iw mon- 
tione<i are Miles. 8all6 and C^amargo. To the 
first is attributed the audacity of dancing the 
ballet of ‘Pygmalion’ in London (1734) in a 
simple Gn*ek rol)e of muslin, without the 
f>aniers or piled head-dress of the mo<ie. The 
latter, who lived from 1710-70, and about 
whom many legends cluster, is credited with 
intnxlucirjg the enlrcchai A quairc (the high 
springing step in which the fe^H- are crossed 
in the air), aiul with inventing tighU to permit 
of freer movement. But the real impulse to 
reform came in the middle of the century 
from the ballet-master Novkrre (1727-1810), 
who published in 1760 his famous LctirrA tut 
la danse. The aim of his work, which ap- 
peared at a time when the writings of llousjieau 
were .spreading the ideal of a return to nature 
and to the virtues of cla.s.sical antiquity, was 
to do away with the artificial conventions of 
costume, to simplify steps and make the 
expres.si<m of feeling and narration of a fable 
by pantomime more important than the mere 
display of virtuosity, and in general to in- 
culcate a return to that classical norm of 
beauty which has lx?en alrea^iy descril^ed. 
Buch drastic reforms could only Ixj carried 
slowly, but Noverre laboun^d steadily at them, 
especially after becoming maltre <le ballet to 
the Duke of Wilrtcmberg at Stuttgart, To 
his principal pupils many imi>rovemcnta are 
attributed. The name of Mlle^ Heinel is 
a.ssociatod with the pirouette, a .step that pre- 
supposes freedom from the heavy trappings 
of the Lmiis Quartorze school, and that of 
Pierre Gardel with the abandonment of the 
mask, which he made a condition of his taking 
the i^aoe of Gaetan Vestris, when the latter 
was suddenly indisposed from playing the 
chief part in Rameau’s ‘ Castor and Pollux ’ on 
Jan. 21, 1772. Besides Pierre Gardel (176B- 
1840) ; his brother Maximilian (1741-87), and 
Dauberval (1742-1806) were the moat dis- 
tinguished of the immediate fsuccemorn of 
Noverre. To them must be added the two 
famcNis male dancers, Gaetan Vestrie (1722- 
1808) and his son Auguste (1760-1842), known 
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a8 ‘le dicu de la daiiBc/ Among the successors 
of La Camargo, Madcleifie Guimard (1743- 
1816), whose life has been written by E. de 
Ooncourt, may be counted tlio most brilliant. 
A lithograph of the time portrays her in 
sandals and soft flowing skirt, with her hair 
hanging loose, except for a simple fillet. It 
may serve as a landmark in the change of 
ideals. 

The IOth Century. Romanticism and 
Realism. — The transformation in sentiment, 
taste and costume wrought by the French 
Revolution completed the reform that the 
school ol Novorre had begun. Both the 
Republic and the Empire were based on the 
models of classical antiquity, and the latter 
especially, in architecture, furniture and dress 
set the fashion of copying Grecian modes. 
Careless of the climate, women Ix^gan to dress 
in sandals, low necked gowns, gauze draperies, 
and other adaptations of ancient costume. 
This mode at least lil)eratod the dancer and 
made it possible to turn again to the Pheidian 
model of grace and rhythm. The grand age 
of ballet-dancing was at hand. Its interpreter 
WR8 Carlo Blasis (6. 1803), whose Code of 
Terpsichore, published in London in 1828, 
where he was then working at His Majesty’s, 
is, as its name foreshadows, a manual of 
dancing and pantomime based entirely on the 
classical ideal. This is especially shown by 
the illustrative figures, which are reminiscent 
of the work of Flaxinan, and show the tendency 
and limitations of the revival. The strictly 
classiiml epoch had pa.sscd into the era of 
Romanticism, but without serious change of 
principle, when wo reach the greatest name in 
the history of ballet, Mario Taglioni. She was 
born in 1804 in Stockholm, of an Italian 
father and a Swedish mother, made lior d6but 
in Paris in 1827 and practically founded a new 
ajsthotic of dancing by her blend of classic 
simplicity and ethereal charm. With Taglioni 
the modern ballet dress is seen in its first stage. 
It is the Grecian typo — wreathed hair, low- 
necked body, diaphanous skirt and sandals. 
There are, however, two noteworthy develop- 
ments. The calegon of Camargo has now been 
perfected by the flesh-coloured rnailloi (a kind 
of tights attributed to a costume designer at 
the Op6ra named Maillot), and the skirt has 
been slightly shortened, though not yet far 
above the ankles, and spread out from the 
waist, in order to set free and to exhibit the 
limbs of the dancer. One further point, the 
most important of all, will be observed by 
any one who inspects the portraits of Taglioni. 
She is usually shown, posed on the poinle, that 
b to say, on the extreme tip of the toe, an 
attitude only possible to the wearer of a 
flexible sandal with a stiffened toe to it. It 
is not possible to say whether the use of the 
2>ointes was an innovation of Taglioni, but it is 


not a characteristic in drawings earlier than her 
age, and it is hard to sec how it could have 
been introduced so long as the high-heeled 
shoes of the 18th century were w’orn by the 
ballerina. The most obvious result of thb 
important reform was to endow the dancer 
with a lightness, a rapidity in turning, and a 
general look as of a figure floating over rather 
than touching the earth, which appealed to 
the Romantic age with its passion for sylphs 
and disembodied spirits. It also lowered the 
status of the man dancer, who could not 
achieve this effect from the shape of the male 
instep, and proved the beginning of a cult 
of pure technique that was to lead the ballet 
far as the century advanced. For the first 
time with the perfect freedom of her limbs 
and body and the artificial support of the 
ballet-sandal the dancer could make herself 
an resthetic gymna.st. 

Taglioni 's most famous part was that of 
‘La Sylphide.’ Her chief rival in her own 
virginal and rather melancholy style was Car- 
lotta Grisi, for whom Thcophilc Gautier, the 
Coryphaius of the Romantics, wrote his rather 
ghastly ballet of ‘Giselle’ with its episodes of 
madness and death and its dance of wraiths 
in the graveyard. Of Taglioni’s other com- 
petitors, Fanny Cerrito was of a less tragic 
cast — she is remembered especially in ‘Le Lac 
dos F^*cs’ — while Fanny Elssler, a hot-blooded 
woman of reckless temperament, wjts less a 
ballerina than a ‘character dancer,’ excelling 
in Spanish dances like the Cachuca. The 
climax of the Romantic ballet was the famous 
pas de quatre danced at His Majesty’s in 1845 
by tlie four groat hallerine of the Taglioni 
school, Mario Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Fanny 
Cerrito and Lucille Grahn. Taglioni died in 
extreme old age and poverty in 1884. 

After her retirement fresh changes came over 
the ballet. On the one hand, the tendency to 
transform a clas.sical di.scipline into a technical 
virtuosity went forward apace. Although the 
fundamental aesthetics of ballet-dancing have 
always remained Greek, it has grown so 
haidened and stylised as to conceal from the 
ordinary observer its origin. Physical strength 
and dexterity in performing difficult and com- 
plicated motions of the feet and legs have 
usurped the place of the original Pheidian 
ideal, which aims simply at displaying the 
inherent beauty possible in human poses and 
motions. In order that the audience, like 
judges at a gymnastic competition, may ap- 
preciate the degree of exactness with which 
the steps are performed, the flowing skirt of the 
classical mode has been gradually cut away to 
a mere wisp (the tutu) encircling the waist of 
the dancer. Concurrently with this elaborar 
tion of technique, there proceeded a change in 
the character of ballets, which reflected the 
transition in literature from the Romantic to 
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the Realistic school. The tendency now was 
to write long spectacular librettos, giving scope 
for the newest devices of scientific stage 
mechanism, and where possible dealing with 
some modern or realistic theme. A celebrated 
instance of this development is the 'Excelsior* 
ballet of Manzotti, which traces the growth of 
science through the ages, and lays the scene of 
grand ensemides in such places as the New 
York telegraph office, or the Suez Canal. 
Another celebrated Manzotti ballet was a vast 
mythological reconstruction entitled ‘Amor.’ 

The ballet in England in the later 19th 
century, finding its homo in the London 
theatres of variety, as the Empire and Alham- 
bra, was largely of this realistic type, as shown 
by titles like ‘Round the Town,’ 'The Pres.s,* 
or ‘By the Sea.’ Its artistic level was, how- 
ever, considerably raised by the ^^^^^atile fancy 
of the principal English ballet designer, 
C. Wilhelm. In France there lingered some- 
thing of the old Romantic traditions in the 
work of Deliuks ‘Coppelia’ (1870), 

and ‘Sylvia’ (1870), his two principal works, 
are of the poetic school, and we may rank with 
them Copp6e and Widor’s Breton ballet, ‘La 
Korrigane’ (1880). Among the notable l)aU 
Icrine of this latter epoch are to ]ye reckoned 
Rosita Mauri, creator of ‘La Korrigane,’ Rita 
Sangalli, creator of ‘Sylvia,’ and at a later 
date at the London Empire the brilliant Danish 
dancer, Adeline Gen6e. 

The Revival from Russia. — A certain 
discredit hung over the ballet at the open- 
ing of the present century, owing to the ap- 
parently lifeless formalism into which it had 
sunk. But about 1909 an astonishing revival 
was apparent, the impulse to which came from 
Russia. To explain how this was po.ssible it is 
necessary to look back a little. One of the 
results of the introduction of Western culture 
into Russia by Peter the Great was a passion 
for Western dancing, which the autocrat intro- 
duced at his court. In 1735 the Empress 
Anne introduced the ballet, with Areja for 
musical director and Land6 as raattre de ballet. 
The first plan adopted was to train military 
cadets for dancing, but it was soon perceived 
that ballet-dancing is a life’s work, and accord- 
ingly a school was opened to which boys and 
girls of the poorer classes were admitted, re- 
ceiving maintenance and education in return 
for their services. Such was the origin of 
the Russian Imperial school of ballet, which 
received a powerful impetus when Catherine 
11. built and organised the Grand Theatre, 
and again when in 1802 the brilliant French 
ballet-master Didelot took over the direction 
at St. Petersburg. The enthusiasm for dancing 
which inspired the society and court of Russia, 
and the concentration of artistic efforts facili- 
tated by the Imperial school, made the Russian 
ballet, in spite of its isolation from the rest of 


Europe, an instrument of high artistic poten- 
tiality. Marius Petipa (1819-1910), ^^ho went 
to Russia in 1817, and became inattre de ballet 
in 1862, was the dictaU>r who maintained its 
vitality, though on strictly conservative lines, 
during the latter half of the 19th century. In 
1888 ho was seconded by Enrico Cecchctti, 
a brilliant Italian dancer and mime, whoso 
career forms a link l>c tween the old school and 
the new. The foundation of the new scho<d is 
properly to l )0 dated from the alliance between 
tlie wealthy amateur Sorgo Diaghilov and the 
dancer Michel Fokine, which resulted in the 
formation of a company that gave it^ first 
season at Paris in 1909, and acquired in Western 
Europe (which did not realise that it was a 
secession from the Imperial school), the title of 
‘Le Ballet rus.se.’ Fokine’s ideals had Ixjon 
much influenced by the work of an American 
dancer standing apart from the regular ballet 
and its technuiuo, Isadora Duncan. Her 
method is like that of the ballet, an 

adaptjition of the principles implicit in Greek 
dancing, but a .strict imitation of the Greek 
dance, as wo are able to study it to-day in 
plastic remains. She and h(*r school dance 
barefoot, or in sandals without the use of 
pointer, and replace the stiffened ballot .skirt by 
the ordinary hanging Greek diiton. Within 
the range pre8cril)ed by such a method, Isadora 
Duncan, thanks to her ixirsonal grace, achieved 
results that appeared to throw into the shade 
the more mechanical methods of the trained 
ballet-dancers. The ideal of Fokiiio seems to 
have Ixjen, not precisely to abandon the ballet 
tradition in favour of the Neo-Greek mode, but 
to recall the ballet to its own first principles 
before its technique had boon rigidified. In a 
certain sense his ballets are a return to Taglioni, 
and indeed one of the most famous of them is 
called 'Les Sylphidos’ and danced in skirts 
copied from those of the Taglioni epoch. But 
the reforms of the Diaghilcv ballet were not 
restricted to dancing technique, fiifforts were 
made to raise the level of ballet music, partly 
by adapting the works of eminent composers, 
Chopin in ‘Les Sylphidos,’ Schumann in 
‘Carnaval,’ Rirasky-Konsakov in * Shehera- 
zade’ — partly by inducing young composers 
of talent to follow Tchaikovsky’s example in 
producing ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,’ in 1890, 
and write for ballot, an endeavour of which 
the most important results were the ‘Pf- 
trouchka’ and ‘Oiseau de feu of Stravinsky 
{q.v.). ‘P6trouchka,' a tragedy of living 
marionettes, owing to its combination of 
musical excellence and expressive mimicry, is 
considered by many critics to be the highest 
achievement of the Diaghilev ballet. Another 
reform which belongs more to the history of 
scenic art than to that of dancing was the 
revolution in scenery and costumes wrought 
by L6on Bakst and his collaborators, which 
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swept away the heavy reallHtio scenery of the 
age of * Excelsior/ just as the substitution of 
short ballets in one socuie for the ponderous 
five-aot ‘ machines ’ of the later 19th century 
marked, as a Russian critic, M. Svetlov, has 
observed, the transition from the Realistic to 
the Impressionisticj age. The principal bal- 
lerina of the Uiaghilev troupe was Tamar 
Karsavina, while anujiig tlie men Actolf Bolm 
as danseur mime and the veteran Cecchetti as 
pantomimist and teacher of the ballot were 
both prominent. 

But the most important figure in the move- 
ment after Fokino was the x^i'hicipal male 
dancer, W. Nijinski, a young Pole endowed 
with a physical agility resembling that of 
Vestris, who was vulgarly said to float at will 
in the air, and an intense dramatic talent in 
pantomime. The latest j)ha.so in the history , 
of dancing was initiated by this remarkable i 
man. Nijinski had never admired the tradi- 
tional Pheidian ideal of the ballet. His taste 
was affected by the barbaric dances of the 
Slav warriors and peasantry and also by ; 
Oriental ideals, as he showed by his remarkable ' 
performance as the negro in ‘ Sheherazade.’ j 
Valuing strength and significance above grace, | 
he felt an affinity in Cubist and post-impres- 
sionistic art, and sought to create a now style 
of dancing based on the same aesthetic prin- 
ciples. ‘ L’Apr^s-midi d’un faunc,’ a living 
frieze of a Cubist design, and the mysterious 
‘Sarce du i)rintemp8,’ composed by Stravin- 
sky, and jmrtraying a feast of primitive 
barbarians, were his chief attempts to express 
his ideas. They are open to the objection that 
the freedom enjoyeii by a painter in conven- 
tionalising the human figure and human move- 
ments is not shared by the ballet-master whose 
material is the actual human body, and not 
any abstract design suggested by it. Nijinski's 
early break-down in health prevented the 
development of his ideas. Of later ballot 
designers, such as L. Massine, who have con- 
tinued the fashion of approximating the ballet 
to a living picture, the time has not yet come to 
8i)eak. 

Besides the Diaghilev company, we may 
mention some important Russian dancers of 1 
later years, unconnected on the whole with 
that enterprise, though contemporary with it. j 
Among them Mme. Anna Pavlova has a j)lace 
of her own. Her technique, though finished, 
is alwa3rs carefully subordinated to the poetical 
inspiration of her dancing ; she has a grace in 
the use of pointea that vindicates them from 
the common criticism of being unnatural, and 
her delicate personal charm, which shows to 
advantage more in a solo number than in a 
ballet with other characters, has given her 
an immense and lasting personality. During 
the same period English audiences had also an 
opportunity of studying the methods of two 


great dancers of the strictly traditional school, 
Mme. Catherine Geltzer, i>erhap8 the most 
esteemed of all ballerine among technical con- 
noisseurs, and the last Tsar’s brilliant favourite, 
Preobrajenska, who mot her death in the 
Russian Revolution. d. l. m. 
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BALLETS (1) (Ital. balleiti), compositions of 
a light character, but somewhat in the madrigal 
stylo, frequently with a ‘ Fa la ’ burden which 
could be both sung and danced to ; these ])ieces, 
says Morley (Introdviction)^ were ‘ commonly 
called Fa las.’ Gastoldi is generally 8U]>])osed 
to have invented or at all events first jiublished 
ballets. His collection ajipeared in 1591, and 
was entitled, 

‘ liaUettl a cinque voci, con U suol vcrsl per canUire, 
sonaro ct ballare.’ 

The first piece in the book is a musical ‘ Intro - 
duzione al Balletto,’ with directions for the 
jierformers : 

‘ Su cacclain man a kH stronicntl no.stri, e suoniam ot 
cantiam qualchc ball(‘tti.’ 

These must, therefore, have had both instru- 
mental and dancing accompaniments. In 1595 
Morley published a collection of ‘ Ballets for 5 
voices,’ professedly in imitation of Gastoldi, 
and was followed 3 years later by Weelkes, with 
* Ballets and Madrigals to 5 voices ’ (see Fellowes, 
En^. Madr, Sch,). 

' Balletto ’ is used by Bach for an allegro in 
common time. Two specimens are in the four 
inventions for violin and clavier, included in the 
B.-G. vol. xlv. (i.), pp. 173 and 182. w. h. c. 

(2) For the stage use of the term see 
Ballkt-dancino. 

BALLETTI, Bernardius, a hitherto un- 
known 16th-contury lutenist, who wrote ‘ In- 
tavolatura de lauto . . lib. 1 (Venice, 
Gardano, 1654). e. v. d. s. 

BALLING, Michael (6. Heidingsfeld a/M., 
Aug. 29, 1866; d. Darmstadt, Sept. 1925), a 
conductor whose career was closely associated 
with the works of Wagner and their presenta- 
tion at Bayreuth. 

Educated at the Music School of Wurzburg, 
Balling began his career as a viola-player, and 
it was in that capacity that he first entered the 
orchestra of the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. 
He became assistant conductor there in 1896, 
and was among the principal conductors of 
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the later festival* from 1906-14. Karly in his 
career, however, before Hettliiif? down to a series 
of musical api)ointments of increasing import* 
ance in (ierrnany, he travelled, lie went to 
New Zealand in 1892, where he foundc^d a Music 
School and Uiught for over tw o years at Nelson. 
This experience stood him in good .stead later 
when he came to England. He had reached an 
assured position in (.lormany as a conductor 
with his apix>intment at Carlsr jhe in succession 
U) Mottl, and he had visited Barcelona to con- 
duct the first performances of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’ there, and had conducted a Beethoven 
Festival in Rome {Mu^. T., 1913, p. 9), when, 
on the recommendation of Ricdjtcr, ho under- 
took important work in England. In 1910 lie 
conducted the [)erforjmance8 of ‘ The Ring ’ in 
English, given Viy Denhof at Edinburgh, which 
wore actually the first [iroduction of ‘The Ring’ 
as a whole in iScotland. In London ha con- 
ducte<i the performances of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,* 
given by Marie Brema at tlie Savoy Theatre 
in the same year. He was, therefore, already 
favourably known here when in 1912, Richter 
having retired. Balling was apiv)iute<l to suc- 
ceed him in conducting the Halle Orchestra 
at Manchester. He gave a number of out- 
standing performances of large works such os 
Berlioz’s Te Deumand Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 
and generally conducted the Society wdth 
marked succoas until 1914. He even brought 
the orchestra to Txmdon, a rather rare event, 
for s^ime Sunday concerts in 1913. From 1919 
he w as musical director at Darmstadt, and was 
engaged in tlie editorship of the collected works 
of Wagner for Breitkopf & Hartol (Rietnann). 

c. 

BALLO IN MASOHERA, IL, opera in 4 
acts ; libretto • by Somma ; music by Verdi ; 
produced Rome, Feb. 17, 1859; Paris, Theatre 
des Italiens, Jan. 13, 1861 ; New York, Feb. 11, 
1861 ; London, Lyceum (in Italian), June 15, 
1861. 

BALTAZARINl (Bald ass aho da Bel- 
oioioso) {d. circa 1587), an Italian violinist, 
who came to France about 1555 as leader of the 
violin band, despatched by Marshal de Briasac 
to Catherine de Medicis. He is known to have 
been in her service as valet de chand)re in 1567 
and in 1585, and to have fulfilled the same 
function to Mary Stuart, Charles IX., the Duke 
of Alen9on, Henri III., whose house he left in 
1584. He changed hi.s name into Balthasard 
de Beaujoyeulx. He was officer to Catherine 
de Medicis and eqiieiTy, with the title of 
* Seigneur des I.*andes,’ at tlie time of his 
death. His son Charles de Beaujoyeulx suc- 
ceeded him in hi« first post, and his wife 
married again in 1595. From co<i temporary 
3vidence he appears to have been a good 
musician ■aith an ingenicuis mind. His reputa- 
tion a.s a violinist, was great, ‘ the best violin- 
player of Christendom,* according U) Brantdme. 


His name is linked >vifh the creation of the 
‘ Ballot eomiq node la Reine . . (Ballard. 1 582), 
produced for the marriage of the Duke de 
Joypiix and Mile, de Vaiuleinont, on Oct. 15, 
1581. The subject of this entertainment was 
the witchery of Circe vanquished by the King 
of France. The preface of the work gives a 
general illustration of Itcaujoyeulx’a aims ; ho 
proclaims himself to bo the inventor of tKo 
dramatic ‘ ballet,* which wjis to lead gradually 
to the eoneeptioii and fmindation of ofjera. It 
is a collective production. The spoken part, 
sketched out by himself, was tunie(l into verses 
by tlie King’s almoner, de la Chosnaye ; tho 
decorations had Imen exe<Mjted by Ja<*.ques 
Patin, painter to the King. Tho composers 
of the music were l^mliert de Beaulieu, 
renowiif^l for his bass voic4\ and ‘ Maistrti 
tvdmon.’ who was ‘ chantre et valot do 
chain bro do Roi.’ 

Nothing is known as to the contribution of 
each one in tlie difTeixmt parts of the bAllet, but 
it is not unlikely that Iveaujoyeulx invented 
the dance tunoB. 

Several numhers of the ‘ Ballet <^omique * 
are given by Burney ((fen^ral lliatoryof Mvsu ') ; 
a vrxral score was published by J. IL Weekerlin 
in the (UdlecJurn de<s chpfa^d^omnrcji de. Voppra 
fraw;ais (Theod. Mi('haelis). No MHS. of 
Baltazarini have been preserved. 

Bidl.— L. CitiiUKK, L$» OHginet (if I’op^ra «l 1# baUiU de Is JMtts ; 
HoMii.v UoLiiANP. //iHioire de Inptra avanl i.ully st 

Searlsiti Hknky PnitNiKHKH, Is Ballet de eow en Frsnee 

.VL L. F. 

BAl/JTMORK, see Pkaijody Conoehts. 
BALTZAR, Tjiqma 8 (6. JAik‘ok, c. 1630; 
d. 1663), tho finest violinist of his time, and tho 
first really groat jierformor heard in England. 

Ho came to England in 1655 and stayed 
with Sir Anthony Oijie, of Han well, Oxon. 
Evelyn heard him play, Mar. 4, 1656, and lias 
left an account which may be read in his diary 
under that date, Anthony WcxkJ met him on 
July 24, 1658, and 

‘ did then and tlicTo to his very grojit aKtonUhmwit, 
Jieare him play on the violin, lb* then saw >il;n run 
up his j'MnKcrs to tb(‘ end of the Fingerboard of tho 
Violin, and run tiuon back insensibly, and all with 
alaxTity, an<l in very prmMl tune, whkdi lie nor any in 
EnglanJ saw the like bcf(>re . . . Wilson thereupou, 
the public Professor, . . did, after his ♦'iiTiioursoine 

wav, stoop downe to J5altzar'H F(*et, tf> aee wiiethor he 
had a Huff on ; tlutt is say, to see whether he was a 
Dcvill or not, i)efiau3e he acted beyond the parts of a 
man. . . . Being inueb admired by all lovers of 
musiek, his company was therefore desirwl ; and 
company, cspeeially musicall company, delighting in 
drinKing, made him drink more than ordinary, which 
brought him to Ids grave/ 

In 1661 Baltzar was appointed leader of the 
King’s celebrated band of 24 violins. Ho is 
entered on the Register a« * Mr. Thomas 
Balsart, one^ <4 the violins in the King’s 
Service, July 27, 1663.* 

Baltzar did much towards fdocing the violin 
in England in its present position, at the head of 
all stringed instruments. Playford’s ‘ Division 
Violin ’ contains all tliat appear to have been 
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printed of )u« compositions, but Burney speaks 
in high terms of some MS. solos in his possession ; 
and a sot of sonatas for a ‘ lyra violin, treble 
violin and bass viol ' were sold at the auction 
of Thomas Britton the ‘ musical small-coal 
man,* A prelude and an allemande were 
printed in the xx. 5 ; 4 suites for 

strings are in the Bodl. Mus. Sch., and on one 
of them, dated 1650, is written ‘ Mr. Baltzar, 
commonly called the Swede.’ Baltzar is 
buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

M. c. c. 

BANASTKK, CJiLBERT, seti Banestre. 

BANCHIKRI, Adriano (b, Bologna, c. 1567; 
d. there, (Convent of San Bernardo, 1634), pupil 
of Oiiarni, the organist of the Cathedral of Lucca 
and afterwards of S. Marco in Venice. He was 
organist of 8. Michele in Bosco near Bologna in 
1596, and from about 1600-07 was at Imola, as 
organist of Santa Maria in Begola. In l(i07 ho 
was at Monte Oliveto, and on many of his works 
ho is described as ‘ monaco oHvetano.’ From 
the title-pages of some it would ajipear that in 
1609-13 he was again organist of San Michele in 
Bosco, and in 1()13 returned to Monte Oliveto, 
where he bocarno abbot. He was the founder 
of the * Accadmnia Florida ’ which met at 
Bologna from about 1623 (Q. -/>.). 

He was great in all departments, theory, the 
Church and the theatre. His most important 
theoreti(;al work is probably' his ‘ L* organo 
suonarino ’ (Amadino, Venice, 1605), which was 
often reprinted. It contains the first precise 
rules for ai^cornpanying from a figured ba.ss — 
afterwards published sejiarately by Loinazzo at 
Milan. (See Thorouoh-hass.) In ‘ Moderna 
practica musicale ’ (Venice, 1613),* he treats of 
the infhience of the baaso continuo on tlie orna- 
ments in singing, and the alterations necessary 
in consequence thereof. At the .same time he 
mentions the changes in harmony and tonality 
which were at that time beginning to prevail, as 
incomprohen.sible. In addition to his many 
compositions for the Church, ma8.ses, * Eccle- 
siastiche sinfonie,* etc., Banchieri wrote what 
wore then called ‘ intermedi ’ for comedies. In 
his ‘ La pazzia .senile,* published at Venice in 
1598 and l•ep^inted at Cologne— -itself a kind of 
imitation of the ‘ Amfiparnasso * of Orazio 
Vecchi — the transition from the madrigal to the 
new form of the intermedio is very obvious ; 
the work may bo almost called the first comic 
of)era. Ho afterwards composed a pendant to 
it under the name of ‘ I.A saviezza giovenile,’ 
published by Gardano, Venice, 1628. Other 
analogous works w’ere * II zabaione,’ 1603, ‘ La 
barca di Venezia a Padua,* 1605, and ‘ La fida 
fanciulla, commedia eaemplare, con musicali 
intermedi apparente de inapparenti,* Bologna, 
1628 and U^29. Banchieri was a poet as well 
as a musician, and wrote comedies under the 
name of Camillo 8caligeri della fratta. In his 

> Not mentioned In Q.^L, 


Cartella musicale (1614) we find a project fot 
the foundation of an academy of science and 
art in his monastery at Bologna, and a Direttorio 
monastico di Mnto fermo (1615) appeared in 
1615. Ten of his organ pieces are printed in 
voL iii. of Ij arte musicale in Italia, 

F. o., addns. 

BAND, a combination of various instru- 
ments for the performance of music. The old 
English term was ‘ noise.* Generally speaking, 
the French word, bande, was given to any group 
of instruments. It was specially applied to the 
‘ Petits Violons * introduced by Lully, and to 
the * Vingt-quatro violons * (grande bande) in 
the reigns of Henri II., Louis XllL and 
Louis XIV. Charles II. of England had his 
‘ four-and-twenty violins,’ and the word doubt- 
less accompanied the thing. It first appears iri 
a MS. order (' Ld. Chamberlain’s Warrt. Bks. 
May 31, 1661 ’) that the King’s band of violins 
shall take instructions from Hudson and Moll 
(see also State Papers, Domestic, Ixxvii. No. 40, 
and Ixxix. Aug. 19, 1663). It is not mentioned 
by Johnson (nor indeed in Latham’s Johnson), 
Richardson or Webster. 

The various kinds of bands will bo found 
under their separate heads, viz. Brass Band ; 
OuoiiESTKA ; King’s Band of Mrsic ; Wind 
Band. Bandmaster and bandsmen are 
respectively the leader and members of a 
Military Band. o. ; addns. M. L. p. 

BANDERALI, Daviddk (b. Lodi, Jan. 12, 
1789; d. Paris, Juno 13, 1849), a buffo tenor 
singer, which part may bo said to have been 
created by him. 

He first appeared in 1806, })ut soon relin- 
quished the stage, and became professor of 
singing in the ( ’onservatoire first of Milan, and 
afterwards— on the recommendation of Rossini 
— in that of Paris (1828). In both places he 
trained singers who became celebrated, and 
published some songs. m. c. c. 

BAND INI, Uberto (b. Rieti, Umbria, Mar. 
28, 1860), composer, who studied at the Licco 
S. Cecilia (Rome) under Tcrgiani and Sgambati. 
His overture ‘ Eleonora ’ (Crystal Palace, Mar. 
12, 1881) won the prize among 87 competitors 
in a musical competition at Turin. He next 
produced a successful symphony at the Roman 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts, which 
was followed by ‘ II Baccanalc * for orchestra, 
produced at Perugia, Oct. 1880. w. b. s. 
BANDORA, see Pandore. 

BANDURRIA (Gr. Trav^oepa), a Spanish 
instrument, not unlike the old English Cither 
in shape, with six double strings tuned 
in fourths from yjl to o". The strings may 
all be of gut, or three may be wire-wound ; 
they are usually playe<l with a plectninv 
The instrument has been known in Spain 
since the beginning of the 16th century, when 
it had only 3 strings. At the present day it 
is in common use in the south, generally in 
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conjimotion with the Laud and the Guttab 
(g.v.), the trio of these instruments making an 
admirable ensemble (with tone like a loud, 
clear harpsichord), for the outdoor performance 
of music, including pieces by Falla, Albcniz 
and Domenico Scarlatti. (See Mandoline.) 

J. B. T. 

BANESTRE (Banaster), Gilbert, suc- 
ceeded Henry Abyngdon as master of the 
children of the Cha|)el Royal, and, 

* according to the Act of Resumption of the 22 
Kdward IV. (1482-83) was protected in the enjoyment 
of tl)e same salary as ids predecessor, for “ the exiilbi- 
tlon, instruction and governaunce of the children of 
the chapelle.** ' ‘ 

References to grants made to Banestre 
are found in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
(1479 and 1482). * He was author of The 
Miracle of Si. Thomas, MS. in Benet College 
Library, of which an account is given by 
Warton {ibid.). The Fayrfax MS. (B.M. Add. 
MSS. o465) contains ‘ My feerful dreme * by 
him. A Motet a 3 ‘ Vos secli justi judices * 
and an ‘ Alleluja laudato ’ a 2 are in the 
Pepys Collection (1236) in the Magdalene 
College Library, Cambridge. A 5-part ‘ O 
Maria et Elizabeth ’ is in the Eton College 
Library. g. e. r. a. 

BANISTER, Henry Charles (6. London, 
June 13, 1831 ; d. Streatham, Nov. 20, 1897), 
composer and teacher of harmony. 

lie was the son of John Banister, a violon- 
cellist, entered the R.A.M. at the age of 15, 
and was a pupil of Cipriani Potter there ; he 
was subsequently sub-professor, and from 1853 
professor of harmony. From 1880 he was pro- 
fessor at the Guildhall School of Music, and 
taught at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. He was a prominent member of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians, and a member 
of the Board of Musical Studies in Cambridge, 
etc. His compositions include symphonies, 
overtures, pianoforte pieces and songs, but 
none of them have the importance that attaches 
to his work as a theorist. His Musical Art and 
Study, 1888, went through 3 editions ; his Life 
of Sir George Macfarren, 1892, is a sympathetic 
and instructive work ; and in the year of his 
death was published The Harmonising of 
Melodies, a very useful little treatise. Seven 
of the lectures delivered between 1891 and 1897 
were published under the title of Interludes, 
and edited by Stewart Macpherson, in 1898. 

M. 

BANISTER, (1) John (6. 1630 ; d. London, 
Oct. 3, 1679), a violinist and the first musician 
to establish lucrative concerts in London. 

He was the son of one of the waits of the 
parish of St. Giles* -in -the- Fields, London. He 
received the rudiments of his musical education 
from his father, and arrived at great proficiency 
on the violin. He was noticed by (^Jharles II., 

1 Blmbaolt, Cheqw-hook of the Chapel Ropdl, 1872, p. 6. 

> Sm Hue. Aid. It. 234. 


who sent him to Franc© for improvement ; and 
on May 3, 1662, he was appointed leader of the 
King’s band. The State Papers inform us, 

‘ 1663, Mr. Banister appointed to be chief of 
His Majesty’s violins.’ Pepys, in his Diary, 
under the date Feb. 20, 166()~67, says : 

‘ They tiilk how the King’s violin, Banister, is mad 
that A Frenchman la come to be chief of some part of 
the King’s musique.' 

The Frenchman here alluded to was the impu- 
dent pretender Louis Grabu. It is recorded* 
that Banister was dismissed the King’s service 
for saying to Charles 11., when the King called 
for the Italian violins, that ‘ he had botU>r 
have the English.’ He established public 
concerts in London which were made known 
through the mediuni of the London Gazette. 
On Dec. 30, 1672, there appeared the following 
advertisement : 

‘ These are to give notice that at Mr. John Banister’s 
house, now called the Musick-scliool, over against the 
tleorgc Tavern In White Friars, this pre.sent Monday, 
will be musick performed by excellent masters, begin- 
ning precisely at four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
every afternoon for the future, precisely at the same 
hour.' 

Many similar notices may be found in the same 
paper (1673-78), from which it a])pears that 
Banister carried on these concerts till near 
the period of his death. Ho was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Banister 
wrote tlie music to the tragedy of ‘ Circe,* 
written by Dr. Charles Davenant, eldest son of 
Sir William Davenant, }>erformed at tlie Duke 
of York’s Theatre in 1677. Downes {Roscius 
Anglicanus, 1703) calls it an ‘ opera ’ and says : 

* All the musick was set by Mr. Banister, and being 
well performed, it answered the expectation of the 
company.’ 

One of the songs is printed in the second book 
of ‘ (^’hoice Ayres and Songs,’ 1679, and a MS. 
copy of the first act is preserved in the library 
of the R.C.M. Ho contributed four numbers 
to the collection called ‘ The Ariel’s Songs in 
the Play call’d the Tempest,* which also con- 
tained a song by Humfroy and one by Hart.* 
He contributed to Playford’s ‘ Courtly Mosqu- 
ing Ayres,* 1662, and to Lock’s ‘ Molothesia,* 
1673 ; two slight compositions ©f lys in two 
parts are included in some ‘ lA^ssons for Viols 
or Violins,* appended to a small volume en- 
titled ‘New Ayres and Dialogues,* 1678. Some 
of his compositions, including a song from 
Davenant’s ‘ The Man’s the Master * (1673), 
are in MS. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

(2) John {d. London, 1735), son of the above, 
was educated in music under his father, and 
attained great excellence as a performer on the 
violin. He was one of the ‘ musicians * of 
Charles II., James II., William and Mary and 
Ann © ; and, at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, w'hen Italian operas were first introduced 
in English form into this country, he occupied 

• A. Wood, MB. noton. Bodl. Lib. 

* See MuHcai Quarterlw, vol, 7 . p. 6S9. 
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the poMt of principal violin. He compofiied some 
music for the theatre, and, in conjunction with 
OiKlfrey Finger, published a small collection of 
those pieces. He was alsi> a coritribuUir to 
Henry Playford’s ‘ Hi vision Violin,’ 1685, the 
first jirinted book for the violin put forth in 
England. He resided for many years in Brown- 
low Street, Drury l^ane, where he died. There 
is a fine mezzotint engraving of him by Smith. 

E. F. K. ; addns. and corr. J. F. R. 8., 
w. B. s., etc. 


BANJO (American), an instrument of the j 
guitar kind, but with a long neck, and a j 
lx)dy like a drumhead, of parchment, straiinxl | 
upon a h(M>p to the required writhe or degree of 
stiffness for resonaru^e. There is no back to it. 
Banjos have 5, 6, 7 or 0 catgut strings, the 
lowest in pitch being often covercxl with wire. 
The chanterelle or melody-string is calle<l from 
its f>osition and use the ‘ thumbstring,’ and is 
placed not, as in other finger- boani instruments, 
Ingliest in series, but on the bass side of the 
h»wc8t-tuncd string, the tuning-peg for it being 
inserted halfway up the neck instead of in the ! 
head. I’he kuigth of the thumbstring is given a.s | 
10^ from the nut to the bridge, and that of the | 
others 2V, The fi-stringed banjo is tuned either ! 






, the last note being the 
thumbstring, or in G, 


a note lower. The 

G-stringod is tuno<l ~ * 

The 7 -stringed introducea the middle 0 in 
the lowest octavo, and the — 

9 has 3 thumbstrings but 
is rarely used. The pitch ^ 
of the banjo, like that of the guitar, is an 
octave lower than the notation. ‘ Barre ’ desig- 
nates the false nut made by placing the first 
finger of the left hand across the whole of the 
strings at ceiiain lengths from the bridge to 
effect transposition. (See (^apo Tasto.) 

As to the origin of the banjo, the existence of 
instruments of the lute or guitar kind implies 
a wrtain grade of knowledge and culture among 


the [people who know how to .stretch strings over 
sound-boards, and to determine the required 
intervals by varying the vibrating lengths of 
the strings. Such instruments found in use by 
savage or very uncivilised peoples suggest their 
in tnul notion through political or religious con- 
quest by a superior race. The Arabs may thus, 
or by trade, have bestowed a guitar instrument 
upon the negroes of Western Africa, and the 
Senegambian * bania ’ be, as Carl Engel .suggests 
{MnMcal InstrvmeixU, 1874, p. 151), the parent 
of the American negro's banjo. Others derive 
the name from Bandore. Jefferson, in 1784, 


says that the instrument is known to the 
negroes as ‘ Banger.’ It was also up to 1830 
known as * Bonja.’ a. j. k., ppv. 

BANKS, Benjashk (b. 1727 ; d. 1795), 


I 


violin -maker, one of the most important ol the 
English makers. He was reputed to be a pupil 
of Peter Wamsley of London and possibly 
Joseph Hill was his fellow - pupil. It had 
hitherto been the fashion among the London 
makers to follow the model of Jacobus Stainer, 
and Banks showed some originality in adopt- 
ing the inatnimeiits of Amati as his pattern, 
although in a modified form, for his vitilins are 
smaller than those of the Amatis, and there are 
other notabk) differences. Banks was a good 
all-round craftsman and produced many meri- 
torious instruments ; his violas, however, are 
too small, but his violoncellos especially are 
exc<dlent. It is unfortunate that he, like so 
many of the makers of this pc^riod, was so slow 
to recognize the supreme excellence of the 
Stradivari model. E. H. F. 

BANTI, Bkkjitta Giorgi {b. Crema, Lorn- 
Imrdy, 1759 ; d. Bologna, Feb. 18, 1806), a 
famous opera singer. 

She was said to have been the daughter of a 
Venetian gondolier and began Life as a ‘ can- 
tante di piazza,’ or street-singer, receiving some 
little instruction at the cxjrense of a rich 
amateur. At the age of 19 she set out for Paris 
t(^.soek her fortune, supporting herself by sing- 
ing at inns and cafes by the way. De Vismes, 
director of the Opera, hapixsning to hear a 
sidendid voice on the Boulevard at Paris one 
evening, sto})pod at the cafe where the girl was 
singing, and slipping a louis into her hand de* 
sired her to come to him at the Opera the next 
day. Here, upon hearing an air of Sacchini 
twice or thrice, she astonished the director by 
singing it perfectly from beginning to end. He 
engaged her for the Opera, where she made a 
triumphant debut (Nov. 1, 1770) in a song 
between the 2nd and 3rd acts of ‘ Iphigenie 
en Aulide.' Agujari having left London, the 
managers of the Pantheon gave the young 
singer — still called Giorgi — an engagement, on 
condition that £100 a year should be deducted 
from her salary for the cultivation of her voice. 
Saccliini was her first master, but he soon gave 
her up in despair. Piozzi followed, with no 
better success. Abel was the last. She w^as a# 
this time, without doubt, a very bad singer w ith 
a very l>eautiful voice ; and of so indolent and 
careless a disposition that she never could bo 
imule to learn the first rudiments of music. In 
1780 she left England, and sang to enthusiastic 
audiences at several foreign courts. lA)rd 
Mount- Kdgeumbe heard her at Reggio in 1785, 
where, he says, her singing was delightful. In 
1794 she returned to London, making her debut 
in Bianchi's ‘ Serniramide,’ in which she intro- 
duced an air from Guglielmi’s ‘ Debora,’ with 
violin obbligato, originally played by Cramer, 
afterwards by Viotti, Salomon and Weichsell, 
the brother of Mrs. Billington. This song, 
though long and very fatiguing, was always* 
encored, and Banti never failed to repeat it. 
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Her voice was of most extensive compass, 
rich and even, and without a fault in its whole 
range — a true voce di petto throughout. In her 
youth it extended to the highest pitch, and was 
so agile that she excelled most singers in the 
bravura style ; but, losing a few of her upper 
notes, she modified her manner by practising 
the cantabile, to which she devoted herself, and 
in which she had no eciual. Her acting and 
recitative were excellent. Her most favourite 
pieces w'ere the ‘ Alceste * of Gluck, in which 
she very greatly excelled, three of her songs in 
it having to bo repeated every night ; his ‘ Iphi- 
genie en Tauride ’ ; Paisiello’s ‘ Elfrida * and 
‘ Nina ’ ; ‘ Mitridate,’ by Nasolini ; ‘ Alzira,* 
‘ Merope,’ ‘ Cinna,’ and others composed ex- 
pressly for her by Bianchi. She also acted in 
comic operas, and was particularly successful in 
Paisiello’s ‘ 8erva j)adrona.’ Her spirits never 
flagged ; nor did her admirers ever grow weary 
of her. They never wished for another singer ; 
but Mrs, Billington had now returned, and 
astonished the public with her marvellous 
execution. The manager engaged her for the 
next season, and allowed Banti, whose health 
was now failing, to depart. Before the close of 
her last season (1802), however, an interesting 
performance took place. Banti prevailed on 
Mrs. Billington to sing with her on the night of 
her benefit, leaving her the choice of opera and 
character. Nasolini’s ‘ Merope ’ was chosen, 
and produced Mar. 23, 1802, Mrs. Billington 
acting the part of the heroine, and Banti that 
of Polifonte, though w ritten for a tenor. 

Banti bequeathed her larynx (of extra- 
ord.inary size) to the towui of Bologna, the 
municipality of which caused it to be preserved 
in spirits. Her husband was the dancer 
Zaccaria Banti, who was dancing in London as 
early as 1777 in Sacchini’s ‘ Creso,’ 8ho left a 
daughter, married to Dr. Barbieri, who raised 
to her memory a monument in the cemetery 
outside the w^alls of Bologna, which was after- 
wards repaired and adorned by her husband, 
and from which we learn the places and dates of 
her birth and death (Uarrnonicon, viii.). Her 
life, by her son, Giuseppe Banti, S.J., was 
published in 1869. J. M. 

BANTOCK, Granville {b, London, Aug. 7, 
1868), composer and professor of music in the 
University of Birmingham since 1908, was at 
first intended for the Indian Civil Service. 

After a few lessons in harmony and counter- 
point from Dr. G. Saunders at Trinity College, 
London, he entered the R.A.M. in 1889 as 
a pupil of Corder ; he w on the Macfanren 
Scholarship after his first term, being the first 
holder of the prize. During the period of his 
studentship the following works were given at 
the Academy concerts : overture, ‘ The Fire- 
Worshippers,’ Egyptian suite de ballet from 
* Rameses II.,* ‘ Wulstan,* scena for baritone 
and orchestra, and ‘ Caedmar,* one-act opera 


(in concert-form). This last, with extrot^t* 
from other works, was given at an invitation 
concert in 1892. and in October of the wvme year 
the opera, was presented at the Crystal Paiaee, 
being produced in London by Signor l^go 
during his unfortunate tenure of the 01ympi(^ 
Theatre, Oct. 25. Bant nek’s strong bent to- 
wards Oriental subj(>>ct8, iudi('ated in the names 
of two of the works givtMi at the R.A.M., has 
remained with him throughout his career, and 
the porformanco of tlie overture to ‘ The Fire- 
Worahippors ’ under Manns at the Crystal 
Palace was Bantock’s real introduction to the 
musical world. It was some 3 years before 
his name came prominently forw'ard as a com- 
poser ; fiom May 1893 tifi l eb. 1896 he was 
editor and proprietor of an excellent little 
magazine, The Ne^v Quarterly Mu.sical Review, 
and during the same j>criod acted as conductor 
of musical coniodieH, and light music gener- 
ally, in the ])rnvincea, and with one of George 
Kdwardos's r()m})aniea which made the tour of 
the world in 1 894 and 1 895. The drudgery of 
this work gave him useful experience, and led 
to his engagement as conductor of the provincial 
tour of Stanford’s ‘ Shamus O’Brien ’ in 1895. 
Jn the winter of 1896, he formed the bold 
project of giving a concert consisting entirely 
of compositions by the younger generation of 
English music ians, all ])erformed for the first 
time, and all in MS. I’lie writers rej)re- 
sented were Erskine Alien, Stanley Hawley, 
Artlmr Hinton, Reginald 8tpggall, William 
Wallace and Bantock himself. Although the 
concert, given Dec. 15, was a financial failure, 
it served the good purpose of giving six young 
composers an opportunity which the older insti- 
tutions would doubtless have continued to deny 
them ; the task of getting a liearing for the 
younger school was continued in a chamber 
concert in the following May, with the same 
result. After a short engagement as conductor 
for a series of French j>IayH at the Royal 
Theatre (revival of ‘ L’Enfant prodigue,* etc.) 
ho was a}>|K)inted in 1897 musical director of 
the Tower, New l^righton, a post in which he 
did a gloat work for English miiaic during the 
four years of his tenure. Like Maftns at the 
beginning of the Crystal T*alace concerts, Ban- 
tock had, for the first year, only a military band, 
but w'hen he succeeded in establishing a concert- 
orchestra, he organised concerts of British 
music, many of which were conducted by the 
composers themselves. Among those whose 
works were thus represented were Mackenzie, 
Parry, Stanford, Corder, German, Elgar and 
Co wen. In 1898 Bantock founded the New 
Brighton Choral SfKu'ety, and was appointed 
conductor of the Runcorn Philharmonic Society. 
In Feb. 1900 he conducteri a concert of British 
music at Antwerp, including first performances 
of some of his own compositions. Foremost 
among these was a symphonic poem, " Jaga* 
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Naut’ (played at a Philharmonic concert in 
the following March), which was intended to 
form part of a series of 24 symphonic poems on 
subjects taken from Southey’s Curse of Kehama, 
Even the framing of such a scheme shows an 
unusual degree of mental vigour and ambition, 
and several of the projected cycle of works were 
actually completed and published ; ultimately, 
with the increase of other work, Bantock de- 
cided to abandon the idea, which never could 
have been a very practical one, for the whole 24 
works could not have been given consecutively 
at a single concert. In Sept. 1900 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute School of Music ; in Feb. 1901 
he conducted a second concert of British music 
at Antwerp ; and in Oct. 1902 was appointed 
conductor of the Wolverhampton Festival 
Choral Society in succession to Henry J. Wood, 
and conductor of the Birmingham Amateur 
Orcheetral Society. m. 

Bantock had married in 1899 Helen, 
daughter of Hermann von Schweitzer, many 
of whose lyrical poems and translations 
have provided the texts for his songs. 
The Birmingham appointment coming thus 
early in their married life marks the be- 
ginning of Bantock’s mature musicianship. 
He had imagined himself to be a rebel and 
e8|)ecially a foe to academicism. He now had 
to frame a complete system of musical edtica- 
tion and a few years later to endure the title 
of Professor, This latter appointment in the 
University of Birmingham, and in which ho 
succeeded Sir Edward Elgar (1907), he still 
holds (1920). The executive work was satis- 
factorily accomplished and these years brought 
an enlargement of experience in several diroc- ! 
tions. While his educational system at the 
Institute was framed on modern lines, he him- 
self was forming closer contacts with the I 
classics, particularly those of English music | 
of the Elizabethan era. His admiration for 
William Byrd and others boro fruit in sundry | 
volumes of their selected works which he edited, ' 
and in the ‘ Old English Suite’ (Hereford, 1909), 
which ho transcribed for orchestra from pieces 
in the ‘ Fitz william Virginal Book.* His setting 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra of Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘ Omar Khayyam,’ his largest com- 
pleted work, and the one w'hich seems likely to 
be regarded as his chef-iT oeuvre^ occupied him in 
these years. Its three parts were produced at 
several festivals (Birmingham, 1906; Cardiff, 
1907 ; Birmingham, 1909), and subsequently 
the whole was given by the London Choral 
Society (^.v.) at Queen’s Hall. In 1912 Ban- 
tock visit^ Vienna for a successful perform- 
ance of it there. 

Meantime his natural sympathy with 
democratic art had draw'n him into close 
association with th* Comj)etition Festival 
movement, and after ’ Omar * his next most 


important series of compositions was for un- 
accompanied voices (both male and female 
choirs separately and mixed voices). Such 
pieces as ‘ Lucifer in Starlight ’ and * Kubla 
Khan ’ added materially to the rather small 
repertory of English works for men’s voices, 
but the summit of his achievement in this 
direction is found in the two choral symphonies 
(mixed voices without accompaniment), ‘ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon ’ (Manchester, 1912) and 
‘ Vanity of Vanities ’ (Liverpool, 1914). For a 
time it seemed as though Bantock’s instinct 
for orchestral colour was being diverted to a 
series of exjwriments, not always equally suc- 
cessful, in effects of vocal colour. But he did 
not desert his first love. ‘ Dante and Beatrice * 
(London Musical Festival, 1911) and ‘ Fifine ’ 
(Birmingham, 1912) are important tone poems 
for orchestra alone, and they were followed by 
the Hebridean Symphony (Glasgow, 19 1 6^ 
He was drawn to the Hebridean song and 
legend largely through the rasearchos made by 
Mrs. Kennedy -Fraser. With her as librettist 
ho wrote his opera ‘ The Seal- Woman ’ (pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Riqx^rtory Theatre, 
Sc^pt. 27, 1924), which treats the material in a 
delicately imaginative vein, a small orchestra 
providing a commentary to the vocal parts. 
His interest in folk-song is further exemplified 
in a numl>er of vocal arrangements of songs, 
English, Scottish and Irish, which he has made. 
‘ The Great God Pan,’ an extended work for 
solo voices, choir and orchestra in two parts, 
was written for Sheffield in 1914, though the 
postponement of that festival delayed its ap- 
pearance until 1920. Bantock’s wdde sym- 
pathies show themselves in the many literary 
texts ho has set, and his volatility as an 
artist as well as his generous relations with 
others have earned him a distinctive place in 
the music of his generation. 

The following is a summary of Bantock’fl 
principal published compositions. A fuller list 
up to 1914, including many unpublished ones, 
is giv«i in H. Orsmond Anderton’s monograph, 
Oranville Bantock (Livhig Masters of Music) 
See also B. M, S. .dww., 1920. 

ORCHESTRA 

Saul. Symphonic Overture. 

ProcrMlonHl. ) Two uichetitral *c<»ne» from Southey’s 
Jiigu-Naut. j 'The Curse of Kchmiin * 

RUMiaii S(?«i)fH. Suite for small orchestra. 

KincliHh Soeiifs. Suite for small orchestra. 
n«l«Dii. VHriHtions on an oritriusl th«iiio. 

Th® Witch of Atlss. Ton® po®m. 

The Pierrot of the Minute. Comedy orertur*. 

LhIIa Rookh. Ttiles hiuI Usures. 

S-^ppho. Prelude, and ft fmginenU. 

Old English .Suite. For smitll orch. 

Three Dminstlc Uances. 

Tlte Sea- Reivers. Oruhestrsl ballad. 

Judith. Prelude aud incidental music, 

Ainbiivn Nights. 

MArloiiettes. A B-illet Suite. 

Orerture to s Oreek Tragedy. 

Dante and Beatrice. Poem for orch. 

Fiflne at the Fair. Orchestral drama. 

8er«na<le for strings. ‘ From the Far West.* 

Seottlsh RhapiwMly. 

SiWiiMi from the Smttisb Highlands. Suite for strioga. 

The Land of the (Jael. Suite for strings. 

Hebridean Symphony. 

Coronach. For strings, harp aud organ. 
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OrehMtnU arT&nir«m«nt «>( B«ch's VArixtiouA, ' Wiicbet aut. 
l£lrgmlo Pwin (v’cl. and orcli.). 

Happhio Vonm (VcL and on h.). 

Celtic Poeui (t'cI. and orch.). 

VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 

The Flre'Worebippere. Fur soprano, tenor and bass soil, chorus 
and oroh. 

The Time Spirit. Rliaps^aly for choms and orcb. 

Sea Wanderers. Poem for chorus and urch. 

Christ In the Wildernees, Soprano and baritone soli, cb'trus 
and orcb. 

Omar Klutyj&m. Contralto, tenor and bass soli, chorus and orch. 
(lu 3 parts.) 

Oethsemaue. Rarltone solo, chorus and oich. 

The Ureitt God Pan. Soli, chorus and ord.. (In 2 parts.) 

Song of Sungs (with Ps. cxlii.), soil, chorus ami orch, 

UNACCOMPANIED CHOIR 
Atalanta lu Calydoti ichoral symphony). Mixe«l ▼. 

Vanity of VaiiltieM (choral symphony). Mixed v. 

A Piigeant of Human Life (choral suite). Mixed v. 

Many ahort pieces. Mixed v. 

Three Cavalier Times. Male v. 

The liOst Leader. Male v. 

The Glories of our Blood and State. Male ▼. 

Lucifer lu Starlight. Male v. 

Kubla Khan. Male v. 

The Cliarge of the Light Bitgade. Male v. 

Many short pieces. Male v. 

I^ieces for female vuioea. children, arrangements both for mixed 
Voices and female voices. 

SONGS 

Songs of the East (Q vols. of 6aoiig'- each as folluire: Arabia, Japan, 
Etfyid, Persia, India, China!. 

Hongs of the Seraglio (set of 4). 

Six Jejiter Songs. 

Five Ghaxals of Hatls. 

KenshUh's FancleH (set of 13). 

Sappho (9 fragments). 

Songs from the Chinese Poets (2 series, 5 each). 

Many others. 

DRAMATIC MUSIC 
(Jaedmar. Ojara, 1 act. 

Pe.arl of Iran, Opera, 1 not. 

' The Seivl- Woman.' Opera. 2 acta. 

Ballet Music to lUineses II. 

Incidental Music to Hipimlytus; Klectra; Judith; Salome. 

Other Instnnneutal music Includes many short PF. i>leces. 
* Poems ' for v’cl. and PF., a sonata for viola and PF. 

BAPTIE, David {b. Edinburgh, Nov. 30, 
1822 ; d. Glasgow, Mar. 20, 1900), author of a 
nseful Handbook of Musical Biography^ 1883 
(2n(l ed., 1887). A similar work, Musicia 7 is of 
All Times,, appeared in 1889. Ho published 
many glees, and left many more in M8. He 
edited many hymn-books, and compiled a 
‘ descriptive catalogue,’ or index, of vocal part 
music, the MS. of which is now in the British 
Museum. «. 

BAPTISTE, see Ankt, Jean -Baptiste. 
BAPTLSTIN, Jean, see Battistin, 

BAR. A bar (Fr. barre ; Ger. Taktsirich) is, 
hterally, the straight line drawn across the 
stave to mark the metrical Accent (7.?;,). In 
ordinary parlance that is now called the ‘ bar- 
line,* and the ‘ bar ’ (mesure, Takt) is the 
collection of time-units between two bar-lines. 

History. — The bar-lino came in tentatively 
as a way of keeping the notes under one 
another. The bar did not at once emancipate 
itself from the foot. (See Metre.) Thus 
Morley in his Plaine and Easie Introduction^ 
wishing to show the different kinds of ‘ Moode * 
and ‘ Prolation * (see Proportion), writes the 
following series (Ex. 1). 

He is thinking in feet, not in bars, and writes 
these feet in the way in which they will be best 
understood. A foot in one voice is here given 
the same duration as a foot in another ; hence 
the time-units have different durations in the 
different voices. The soprano semibreve is, 
owing to the time-signature, equal to three 


For which we ihouUl nnw 



minims ; the alto and first tenor have six 
minims to the foot, the second tenor twelve, 
and the bass twenty-^uir. The bar, on the 
other hand, when we write it, makes the time- 
units of each voice equal, minim to minim, 
crotchet to crotchet, and the time-units are, 
so to say, photograjihed down to lit the bar. 

Morlcy’s is, of course, only an examjile in an 
instruction book to explain a particular point, 
but in the full-blown motet or madrigal (see 
Example 2) the time-units of the different 
voices wore ociual and the phrases composed 
of feet, marked thus (f ’ '), varied in size. 
In the ‘ air ’ (solo-song) it was different ; this 
was based on the organ and lute tahlatures 
into which the bar had been introduced a 
(century earlier. Bar-linos are used for the 
clavichord in Virdung’s ‘ Musica getutscht,’ 
1511, and in Caccini’s ‘ Kurydice,’ 1600, and 
yet not in a book of solfeggi by Caresana, 
1693. 

This passage of VVilbye is worth quoting in 
full for its consummate skill and exceptional 
beauty ; for there is no ‘ free ’ part, but each 
voice has a complete and melodious phrase to 
sing. 


DRAW ON, SWEET NIGHT. 
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It will be soon that the (modern) bar-lines 
have nothing to do hero with the real time of 
the voices. Of those the bass is the only part 
that has not changed its time from what went 
before, and it is certainly not by accident that 
the others all have. Those contrasting times 
are quite simply executed by attending to the 
true verbal accent, and the original singer had 
none of the distracting time marks, nor oven 
the bar-lines. 'I'he time of the madrigal as a 
whole is J, as it appears here in the bass ; the 
time signature, C*, prefixed in the modern 
reprint, refers to the bar as we understand it. 
DTndy in his minor quartet lias cross- 
barred a cantin in order, perhaps, to get it 
played with more emphasis ; but it is doubtful 
if the cross- barred editions of the Elizabethan 
composers, by Leichentritt and others, are of 
more than theoretical value. 

In Handel’s autographs the barring is still 
irregular, but with a slight leaning towards 
groups of four. Hy those he is clearly telling 
us nothing about the size of the periods. He is 
simply following the old plan, and it often 
results, as in ‘ He shall feed His flock,* in a 
close at the half-bar. The remedy for this 
would bo not, as has been suggested, to print 
it in 5, because Handel has marked it himself 
with the more dignified in contrast with the 
lighter J for ‘ C) Thou that tellest but to 
begin it (and ‘ How' beautiful are the feet ’ and 
‘ Every valley ’) at the half-bar. There can be 
little doubt that the composer felt them so. 

Thb Modern Use.— The striking thing in 
modern music is the multiplicity of timo- 
signaturos. There are two or three alternatives 
at the beginning, perhaps ; or one there and a 
corrective — a ‘ time-accidental ’ we might call 
it — on every page. One or two writers use a 
new time-signature for nearly every bar. There 
may be two reasons for this multiplicity. 

The corrective signature substitutes, for 


instance, J for J. This usually means that 
the accent has shifted unobserved in the course 
of conflicting phrases, and now that it has 
become comparatively settled a fresh start ia 
made. This is analogous to the ‘ cancelling ’ 
key-signature which starts us in a new key. 
But when there are constant shifts at odd 
intervals — say from 2 back again, 

varied by J and J — this appears to be an 
attempt to abandon verse for prose rhythm, 
to e.stablish a kind of ‘ chromatic ’ time, which 
ia still at the experimental stage. In pro- 
portion as he writ(‘s frequent changes of time- 
signature, the composer is using the bar-line 
not for time but for phrase, and his music is 
neither contrapuntal enough to need the bar- 
line in its hitherto accepted sense, nor self- 
explanatory enough to make its phrases in- 
telligible w ithout a special mark. A. H. F. s. 

BARALLA, Don Raffaello (6. Camigliano, 
Lucc-a, Juno 25, 18(J2), studied at the seminary 
of Camigliano and made a speciality of the 
study of Cregorian chant, of w’hich he was 
appointed teacher at the Istituto Musicale at 
Jaicca in 1903. In 1905 he made further 
j studies under Dorn Mocquereau at Apjiuldur- 
I combe. Isle of Wight, and since 1010 ho has 
I been teacher of Gregorian Palieogra2)hy at the 
I school for church music, Rome. He pub- 
I lished a number of articles and treatises on the 
subject, including an Italian translation of 
H. M. Bannister’s Paleografia musicale Vati* 
cana, E. v. d. s. 

BARBAJA, Domenico (b. Milan, 1778; 
d. Oct. 1(5, 1841), a famous impresario. 

Ho w'as of poor jiarentage ; was successively 
waiter at a coffee-house on the Piazza, manager 
of an Englisli riding - circus, lessee of the 
Cucagna playhouse at Naples, and director of 
the San Carlo theatre. While at Naples he 
made the acquaintance of Count Gallenberg, 
the Austrian ambassador, followed him to 
Vienna in 1821, and obtained the direction of 
both the ‘ Kftrnthner-thor * theatre and that of 
‘ auf der Wien,’ which he held till 1828. He 
was the first to introduce a subscription into 
the Vienna theatres. During his management 
the company embraced the best talent of the day, 
including Mesdames Colbran-Rossini, Sontag, 
Esther Mom belli, Giuditta Grisi, Mainvielle- 
Fodor, Feron, Canticelli, Signori Donzelli, Cici- 
marra, Bassi, Tamburini, Rubini, David, 
Nozzari, Lablache, Ambrogi, Benedetti and 
Botticelli. The ballet was sustained by Duport, 
Salvatore and Taglioni. Though Barba j a intro- 
duced Rossini into Vienna, he by no means 
neglected German opera, and under his manage- 
ment Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ waa produced 
Oct. 25, 1823. He was at the same time 
manager of the two most celebrated opera- 
houses in Italy, La Scala at Milan, and San 
Carlo at Naples ; not to mention some smaller 
operatic establisliments also under his direction 
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t^lini’s first opera, ‘ Bianca e Ferdinando,' was 
written for Barba ja and j)roduced at !Naplea 
His second opera, ‘ 11 pirata,’ was also composed 
ioT Barl>aja, and brought out at Milan. Several 
of Donizetti’s works, and all Rossini’s later 
works for the Italian stage, w^erc first presented 
to the public by the famous impresario, who 
was destined one day himself to figure in an 
opera. Barbaja is at least introduced by name 
in ‘ La 8ir^ne,’ by Scribe and Auber. From 
his retirement till his death ho resided on his 
property at Posilipo. He was very popular, 
and was followed to his grave by an immense 
concourse of {)ex3plo. c. F, r. 

BARBANDT, Carl (18th cent.), of Oermari 
parentage, settled in ix)ndon c. 1750, and ap- 
peared in public as a virtuoso on the oIk>o and 
the clarinet c. 1753-50. On the title-page of 
his 0 sonatas for 2 violins, 2 Oerman flutes, 
or 2 ‘hoboys,' oj). 1, published c. 1755, w^hich 
are dedicated to the Princess of Wales, he calls 
himself ‘ Musician to His Majesty at Hanover.’ 
Fetis says that in 1704 he was organist at the 
chapel of the Bavarian ambassador. Jn 1753- 
1703 he gave subscription concerts at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where oratorios 
were included in the programme, tw^o being 
mentioned, ‘ The Universal Prayer,’ words by 
Pope, and ‘ David and Jonathan.’ It is said 
that 8ainuel Webbe was a pupil of his. He 
wrote a number of sonatas, <lucts and trios for 
various instruments ; ‘ Hymni sacri,’ ‘ Anti- 
phonae,’ etc. (1700), four favourite Italian songs, 
and also published ‘ Mr. B.’s yearly subscrip- 
tion oi new music, to be deliver'd monthly ’ 
(1759-00). K. V. d. s. 

BAKHAHINO, Bartolomeo, ‘da Fabriano, 
detto il Pesarino ’ (b. Fabriano, 10th/17th 
cent.). Jn 1000 he was in the service of the 
Bishop of Padua. He wrote a num ber of books 
of madrigals, motets, canzonets, sacred and 
secular songs, several books api)earing in 3 or 4 
editions Iwt'svoen 1000 and 1017. £. v. d s. 

BAKBAR1NU^S (Barberini), Lttpus Man- 
FREDUS (6. Corregio, early 10th cent.). About 
1550 he settled, probably at tlve invitation of 
the art-loving Prince-Abbot, Dietbclrn Blarer, 
At the Abbey of St. Gail, where 204 of his songs 
ajL*e preserved in two magnificent parchment 
codices. Ho wrote also : ‘ Symphoniae, seu 

insigniores aliquot oc dulcisonae 5 v. melodiae 
super D. Henr, Glareani Panegyrico cle Helvet. 
tredecim urbium laudibus per . . (Basileae, 
1558) ; ‘ Muaioe epitome . . .’ (1559) ; ‘ Can- 
tiones sacrae,’ 4 v. (Aug. Vindel., 1560) ; and a 
number of pieces in various MSL coUectioos. 

E. V. d. s. 

BARBELLA, Emanufxe (6. Naples, c. 1704 ; 
d. there, 1773), violinist. 

The following short account of his musical 
education was written by himself at the request 
of Dr. Burney, w4io gives it in his History (iii. 
570) : 


' Kinanuole Bart>ella had the vkdin *n 

hand when he was only six and a haU years old, by hU 
father, Francesco Parhelia. After his father s tlisvase 
he took lessons of Aimelo Zapa, till the arrival of 
J^asquaJlno Biul, a scholiur of Tartini, in Naples, under 
whom he studied for a considerable time, and tlicn 
worker! by himself. Hi* first instructor fn counter- 
point wa.s Michele (Jabhaloae ; but bis master dyinj{, 
he studied composition uiidt r the instructions of Leo, 
till the time of bis death.’ 

He adds, 

• Non piT {|uesto, Parbcll.a e un vero asinoebe non 
Rjv niento ’ — * Yet, notwithstandlnR tlu'se advanUigofl, 
Jtarbella is a mere jisa, who knows notldiifc.’ 

He wrote 0 trios for 2 violins and violoiu'cllo, 
t) duets for violin and violoncello, sevend books 
of easy duets for 2 violins, 6 sonatas for violin, 
aiifi 6 duos for violin and bass, ariliering cliwely 
to the princi})les of Tartini. Burney gives 
example of his composition, and says that his 
tone ami manner were 

‘ nuirveilouHly sweet and pleasinu, even without any 
<d.ber accofiipuniment than the drone-hasa of an open 
string.’ 

In 1753 an opera, ‘ Klinira generosa,’ written in 
collaboration with Lf)groscino, was brought out 
at Naples. k. n. i). 

BARBER US (Pahbeuio, BAUitARiis, Bar- 
BERis), Melc'hiohe 1)K, a 16th-century Intenist 
of Padua, wlio published 10 (?) books of pieces 
in lute tablaturo betw'cen 1546 and 1549, at 
Venice. E. v. d. s. 

BARBER OF BAGDAD, TH E (Dcr Harbior 
von Bagdad) ; comic opera in 2 acts; W'ords 
and music by Peter C’ornelius ; produced 
Weimar under Liszt (^.e.), Dec. 16,^ 1858; in 
English, by the pupils of the R.(’.M., Savoy 
Theatre, Dec. 9, 1891 ; Co vent Garden, May 
11, 1906). 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, THE. 0)>oras ot 
this name, founded on the cehdn’ated play of 
Beaumarchais (1775), have b'cn often ])ro- 
duced. Two only can be noticed hero ; (1 ) that 
of Paisiello, jirodiiced St. Peter.s]>iirg, 1780, and 
Paris, 1789— at the ‘Theatre do Monsieur,’ in 
the Tuileries, July 12, and at the Theatre Fey- 
doau, July 22 ; (2) that of Rossini— libretto by 
Sterbini — produced Rome, Feb. 5, 1816 ; in 
London, King’s ’I’lieatre, Jan. 27, 1818, in 
English, (yovent Garden, Oct. 12, 1 ; New 
York, Park Theatre (in English), May 3, 181P 
in Italian, Nov. 29, 1825 (the first Italuin opera 
given in the city) ; Paris, Salle Louvois, Oct. 
20, 1819. 0. 

BARBP’RS OF BASSORA, THE, a cojnio 
opera in 2 acts ; words by Madison Morton ; 
music by John Hullah, jiroduced Covent 
Garden, Nov. 11, 1837. 

BARBETTA, Giulio Oksabe, a 16th-cent- 
ury lutenist of Padua who published 4 books of 
lute tablature between 1569 and 1663. Eight 
pieces from the Ist book, published 1569, have 
been republished in Chilesotti’s ‘The Lute- 
jdayer.* 

1 ThlH in jSven in Ike LciuKlg Hlgw^ for Jan. 18&9, but In 
Lina aanuuua'ii Life LUa the iiay U given m the lUth. 
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BARBL Alice {b. Modena, 1862), celebrated 
as a singer who revived in Italy the art of 
^concert singing. 

Alice Barbi inherited no small degree of 
musical talent. But although her early pro- 
ficiency on the violin seemofl to mark her as a 
musical prodigy, she underwent a course of 
training, not only in violin-playing under 
Verardi of Bologna, and afterwards Buzzoni, 
but also in general knowledge, music, and 
languages ; travelling abroa<l at times with her 
father, and encouraged at home by princely 
friends and patrons. Barbi’s voice, under in- 
struction from Zamboni and Busi, and later, 
Vannuccini, developed into a mezzo-soprano of 
fine quality, extending to high B flat, and i)er- 
fectly equal throughout the register. 

Barbi’a debut as a vocalist took place at 
Milan, Apr. 2, 1882. Shortly afterwards she 
was associated with Sgambati in a concert at 
Rome, and her success was assured. The 
matinees Barbi then ventured to give in many 
Italian towns were crowded, and critics were 
agreed in welcoming a singer of high rank in her 
art who yet was not an oiwatic singer. 
Mel o< lies by the old Italian masters were now 
brought to light and interpreted * with truth 
and sobriety of feeling ’ by this original and 
gifted artist. The agility of her voice, the 
beauty of her shake, and the perfection of her 
ornamental passages were praised by Sgambati 
in an article translated by Sutherland p]d wards 
for The Musical Worldy iSHo, p. 452. 

Her successes were repeated in England, 
Germany, Russia, etc. She first ap])oarod in 
London in 1884, singing at Signor de Lara's 
concert of Juno 24, and at the Popular Concerts 
of Nov. 1 and 15, Barbi sang again in London 
in Jan., June and July, 1885. In the follow- 
ing year she gave recitals at the Princes Hall, 
July 11 and 18, 1886. Her repertory then 
included songs by Caldara, Astorga, Jomnielli, 
Mozart, Rossini, Schubert, Bizet and Brahms, 
among others. That these were given from 
memory in their respective languages was at 
that time considered a remarkable achievement. 

Before and after her retirement from the 
concert platform Alice Barbi wrote poems, some 
of which have been set to music by Bazzini. 
An Italian appreciation of her by G. B. Nappi, 
with a portrait, is in La Oazzetta musicale of 
1887, p. 122. L. M. M. 

BARBIERI, Francisco Asenjo (6. Madrid, 
Aug. 3, 1823 ; d. there, Feb. 19, 1894), a 
Spanish composer of comic operas, who did 
much towards the foundation of a distinctively 
Spanish type of operetta in opposition to the 
Italian. He entered the Madrid Conservatoire 
in 1837 and studietl the pianoforte with Pedro 
AlbAniz (q.v.) and composition with Carnicer 
(< 7 .i\). His father was killed during a civil 
war, and finding himself without means, he 
Joined the band of tlie National Militia as 


clarinettist, and afterwards earned a living a? 
a pianist in caf^s, as copyist, chorus-singer, 
prompter ; and once at short notice he sang 
the part of Don Basilio in ‘ II Barbiere di 
Siviglia.* By this time he had a thorough 
sense of the stage which enabled him to 
catch the public ear and hold it. From 
‘ Jugar con fuego ’ (1851) he met with success ; 
his comic operas ‘Pan y toros ’ (1864) and 
‘ El Barberillo de l^Avaplcs ’ (1874) are still 
full of life. 

Barbieri was a musician of considerable 
learning. In later life he transcribed and 
edited, under the name of ‘ Cancionero musical 
de los siglos XV. y XVL,’ a M8. in the library 
of the Royal Palace, containing a large and 
important collection of secular Spanish music 
belonging to the age of chansons and frottole. 
He also provided a valuable historical intro- 
duction to the Cronica de la Opera italiayia en 
Madrid dcMle 1758, by L. Carmena y Millin, 
and edited the plays of Juan del Enzina 
(q,y\) for the Royal Spanish Academy, besides 
writing a number of learned articles on musical 
subjects for different periodicals. J. B. T. 

BARBI READ (Barbihtan, Barbicola. 
Barbyrianus, Barbarian, Barwyrianus, 
Barbinoant), Ma!tre Jacques (d. Aug. 8, 
1491), a celebrated musician, choirmaster and 
teacher of the boys in the cathedral of Antwerp 
from 1448 till his death. Under his leadership 
the precentorship became very important, and 
the number of musicians grew from 38 to 70. 
Among them were J. Ockeghem, H. Bredeniors, 
J. Godebryo (Jacotin). He maintained a corre- 
spondence with Rudolph Agricola, and is con- 
stantly quoted by his contemporary Tinctor as 
one of the greatest authorities on music of his 
time. Of his compositions a Mass for 5 v., 
‘ Virgo parens Christi,’ another for 4 v., ‘ Faulx 
perverse,’ and a Kyrio for the same, are in the 
National Library at Vienna. Some songs for 
3 and 4 v. in that of Dijon ^ and at Romo (Casa- 
natense MSS.). Kiesewetter has scored the 
Kyrie from the first-named Mass and a song 
for 3 V., ‘ I>ome (rhomme) bany de sa plai- 
sance.’ M. c. c. ; addns. m. l. p. 

BARCAROLLE (Fr.) — Ttal. barcanwla — a 
‘ boat-song * ; pieces of music written in imita- 
tion or recollection of the songs of Venetian 
barcarvoli as they row their gondolas. BaTc»- 
rolles have been often adopted by modern 
composers ; as by Harold in ‘ Zampa * ; bv 
Auber in ‘ Masaniello ’ and ‘ Fra Diavolo ’ ; by 
Donizetti in * Marino Faliero ’ ; by Schubert. 
‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen ’ (op. 72) ; by 
Chopin for piano solo (op. 60) ; by Gabriel 
Faur^ for piano ; and by Stemdale Bennett for 
piano and orchestra in his 4th concerto. 
Mendelssohn has left several examples. The 
first ‘ Song without words * that he composed-^ 

X Q.-L. giTM Uie number of the Pljon MS. ; ** Je noii 
numbered S17. 
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publibhed as op, 19, No. 6 — is the ‘Venetia- 
nisches Gondellied ’ in G minor, which the auto- 
graph shows to have been written at Venice, 
Oct. 16, 1830. Others are op. 30, No. 6; op. 
62, No. 5 ; and the beautiful song, op. 67, No. 
5, ‘ Wenn durch die Piazzetta.’ One essential 
characteristic in all these is the alternation of 
a strong and a light beat in the movement of 
6~8 time — Chopin’s alone being in 12-8 — with 
a triplet figure pervading the entire composition, 
the object being perhaps to convey the idea of 
the rise and fall of the boat, or the regular 
monotonous strokes of the oars. The autograph 
of Bennett’s barcarolle is actually marked ' in 
rowing time.’ The tempo of the barcarolles 
quoted above differs somewhat, but is mostly 
of a tranquil kind. The ‘ Gondoletta ’ entitled 
‘ La Biondina,’ harmonised by Beethoven, and 
given in his ‘ 12 verschiedene Volkslieder ’ 
(Nottebohm’s Catalogue, p. 176), though of the 
same character as the boatmen's songs, is by 
Pistrucci, an Italian composer. w. h. c. 

BARCROFT, (1) Thomas (Ifith cent.), an 
English church composer. There is an anthem 
by him, ‘ 0 Almighty God, ’in the British Museum 
(Harl. MSS. 7340/31), where he is described as 
‘ Organist of Ely in 1535.’ A To Deura and 
Benedictus (in F), and two anthems arc 
ascribed to him in Tudway’s MS. collection. 
The former, an early copy of which is in the 
Cathedral library at Ely, is daU^d 1532, a date 
much too early for an English setting of these 
hymns. The year 1582 has been suggested as 
a possible emendation, though the date on the 
MS. is quiUi distinct. It seems much more 
probable that the author of these compositions 
was (2) George Barcroft (possibly the son 
of Thomas), who matriculated as a sizar of 
Trinity College/ Cambridge, on !)(*(•. 12, 1574, 
and took the degree of B.A. in 1577 78. He 
was minor canon and organist of Ely Cathedral 
from 1579-1610, and was succeeded by John 
Amner in that year. The service above men- 
tioned, and the anthem ‘ 0 Almighty God,’ 
were printed by the Motett Society. J. M*. 

BARD. The following definition is given in 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary : 

‘An ancient Celtic order of niinstrel-poet-s, whose 
primary function appears to have been to compose and 
sine (usually to the harp) verses celebrating the 
achievements of chiefs and warriors, and who com- 
mitted to verse historical and traditional facts, 
religious principles, laws, gene^ilogles, etc, ... In 
Welsh specifleally, a poet or versifier who has been 
recognised at the Eisteddfod.’ 

The functions of bards, which were at least as 
much political as musical, descended in many 
cases from father to son, and they were naturally 
very important in the early periods of national 
history. The attempted extermination of the 
Welsh bards by Edward I. in 1284 implies that 
they were far from being the merely pacific, 
picturesque old minstrels with which fiction has 
generally been concerned ; but their political 


importance seems to have been greater in Wales 
than in any other country. Both in Wales and 
Ireland they wore supposed to be able to read 
the future ; in Scotland their ancient dignity 
was 80 far lost in the 15th century that laws 
were enacted against them, and they were 
classified wdth beggars and other vagal>onds. 
No doubt, in all three countries, they did more 
than any other class of jx'rsons to ])re8erve the 
traditional music, just as was done in England 
by the gleemen, and in JScandinavia by the 
scalds. The composition of extempore rhymes 
in celebration of ai\y patron or his friends 
formed part of the duties of bards in the later 
days of their existence ; and this form of skill 
has been continued by the work of the modern 
or revived Eisteddfodau, where the singing of 
imprompt\i ‘ penillions * is still rewarded with 
prizes. Inde]>endently of this artificial support, 
the same practi(?e continued down to the middle 
of the 19th century in such places os Evans’s 
8U])per rooms, after the manner recorded in the 
first chapter of The Newcomer. The ‘ bardic ’ 
rites and customs which take place at the 
Eisteddfodau in various ]>arts of England and 
Wales, or at the jireliminary Gorsedd, a year 
and a day before each, are of rather doubtful 
authenticity. See P’isteddfod. m. 

BARDELLA, Antonio Naldi, called ‘II 
Bardello,’ chamber musician to the Duke of 
Tuscany at the end of the 16th and Ix^ginning 
of the 17th centuries, and, according to Arteaga, 
inventor of the theorbo. Caccini states that he 
w^asan admirable j>erformcr on that instrument. 

BARDl, Giovanni, Count of Vernio (end of 
16th cent.), a Florentine noble and an accom- 
plished 8(‘holar and mathematician, meml)er of 
the Accademia della Crusca, and of the Alterati 
in Florence, maestro di camera to Pope 
Clement VIII. 

Doni attributes to him the first idea of the 
opera, and it is certain that the first perform- 
ances of the kind were held in his house by his 
celebrated band of friends, Vicenzo Galilei, 
Caccini, Strozzi, Corsi, Pori and Rinuccini, and 
that he himself composed the words for more 
than one such piece, e.g. ‘ L’ amico fido,* and 
‘ II combattimento d’ Aj)oilino col sei^nte,* A 
4-part composition, ‘ Miseri habitator,* by him 
appeared in Malvozzi’s I'nterrnedn, 1591, and a 
6-part madrigal is attributed to him by Vogel, 
Biblioth. d, gedrvekten weltl. Vocalmnsikt ii. 
429, in a coilcction of 1582: Eitner {Q.-L.) 
considers that the name is only given as that 
of the person to whom the madrigal waa 
dedicated. M. o. 0. 

BARG AG LI A, Scipione (second half of 16th 
cent.), a Neapolitan composer and contra- 
puntist, mentioned by Cerreto. According to 
Burney the word ‘ concerto * occurs for the 
first time in his work * Trattenimenti . . da 
suonare ’ (Venice, 1687). 

BARGIEL, WoLDEMAR (6. Berlixi, Oct. 3; 
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1828; d there, Feb. 2.'l, 180'J;, a teacher and 
composer ; stepbrother of Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann (his mother ^)eing the divorced wife of 
Friedrich Wieck), and son of a teacher of music 
at Berlin. 

Ho was raa<Je to play the piano, the violin 
and organ at home, and was instructed in 
counterpoint by Dehn. As a youth of eighteen, 
in accordance with the advice of his brother- 
in-law, Robert Schumann, he spent two years 
at the Conservatorium of Lci]:)zig, which was 
then (1846) under Mendelssohn’s supervision; 
and, before leaving it, he attracted general 
attention by an octet for strings, which was 
performed at one of the public examinations. 

After his return to liorlin, in 1850, he began 
work as a teacher, and increased his reputation 
as a composer by the publication of various 
orchestral and chamber works, as well as piano- 
forte X)iece8, In 1850 be was called to a pro- 
fessorship at the Conservatorium of Cologne, 
which, in 1805, he excdianged for the post of 
KaiHsllmeister, and director of the institute' of the 
Maatschappij tot bevordering van Toonkunst at 
Rotterdam, In 1874 he was ap])ointed pr(»- 
fessor at the Kbnigliche Hochschule fiir Musik 
at Berlin. He was made a meniber of the 
senate of the Academy of Arts, and head of one 
of the three Meisterschulcn fiir musikalische 
Komposition comiected with the Academy. 

As a composer, Bargiel ranked among the 
foremost disciples of Schumann. Besides his 
pianoforte pieces, of). 1-6, and bis trios for 
pianoforte and strings, 3 overtures for full 
orchestra, ‘ Prometheus,’ op. 10, ‘ Zu einern 
Trauerspiel,’ and ‘ Medea,’ and the 23rd Psalm 
for female voices should be particularly men- 
tioned, as well as a 8ym])hony in Cr op. 30 ; 
13th Psalm, for choms and orchestra, op. 25 ; 
for pianoforte the suites, o]). 7 and 13, and a 
sonata, op. 34 ; an intermezzo for orchestra, 3 
trios, 4 string quartets, and smaller choral 
works. E. D. 

BARIE, Augustin (6. Paris, Nov. 15, 1883 ; 
d Apr. 22, 1015), organist at ISt. Cermain des 
Pres. As a composer for liis instrument he 
showed unusual promise in a 6ymj)hony and 
a set of throe pieces. ii. g. 

BARTNG-GOULD, Rev. Sabine (0. E.xetor, 
Jan. 28, 1834 ; </. liOw-Trenchard, Jan. 1924), 
deserves record here for his pioneer work in the 
collection of English Folk-song ( q > v ,). 

Educated at Clare College, Cambridge, of 
which he was made Honorarj’^ Fellow, Baring- 
Gould inherited family estates at Lew- 
Trenchard and became rector in 1881. He 
had travelled widely, and was a voluminous 
writer on innumerable subjects. He early 
developed a special interest in folk-lore, legend 
and myth. His main contribution to folk-song 
collection was in iS'owj/.s' and Ball^ids of the 
(four parts, 1889-91), containing 110 songs 
acted down from the mouths of the £>eople of 


Devon and Cornwall, and arranged with piano 
accompaniment. In this wmrk the Rev. H. 
Fleetwood Shephard collaborated. A Garland 
of Country Song (54 numbers), the product of 
a similar collaboration, follow'ed in 1894. A 
revised edition of Song^ of the West under the 
musical editorship of Cecil J. SfiARP (q.v.) 
appeared in 1905. Baring-Gould’s collections 
were indee<l a powerful influence in inducing 
Sharp to devote his life to folk-song research. 
Baring-Gould w^as the author of many popular 
hymns (words) published in Hymns Ancient and 
M odern. c. 

BARITONE (1), the male voice inter- 
mediate in compass l^etwcen the bass and 
tenor. The Greek ^apvrovos^ signifying ‘ of 
hoiivy timbre,’ 8ugge.sts in relation to the 
tenor, but the voic(3 is really a high bass, and 
owing to its weighty and brilliant quality in 
the upper register has been of the greatest 
value to oi)era composers, esj>ecially in the 
Italian and Frencdi schools. A flat is about 
the limit upwards, and downwards two 
octaves. 

BARITONE (2), the name given to a brass 
valve instrument of the saxhorn type. It is 
generally built in B flat, but sometimes in C, 
of the same pitch as the euphonium, but differs 
ill that the available compass begins from the 
secon<l harmonic instead of the first. The 


range is therefore from 


1 


to 




the valves giving a complete chromatic scale 


from 


\ sounding a ninth lower. The 


bored mouthpiece being smaller, it has less 
volume in tone, but the highest notes are 
more effective. This instrument corresponds 
to the Gorman tenor horn in B, or Bass Fliigel- 
liorn, and is known in the U.8.A. as the B- 
llat tenor. It is used chiefly in brass and 
military bands. It may be added that the 
term Bakyton signifies in German the instru- 
ment corresponding to the euphonium. (See 
Saxhorn and Tuba.) d. j. b. 

BARITONE OBOE, see Oboe (4). 

BARKER, Charles Spaokman {h. Bath, 
Oct. 10, 1806; d. Maidstone, Nov. 26, 1879), 
an organ -builder, who invented the pneumatic 
lever. 

Left an orphan at 5 years old, he was 
educated by his godfather for the medical 
profession. But Barker, accidentally witness- 
ing the oyierations of an eminent London organ- 
builder, Bishop, determined on following that 
occupation, and placed himself under the 
builder for instruction in the art. Two years 
after\vards he returned to Bath and e^stablished 
himself as an organ- builder there. About 1832 
the newly built large organ in York Minster 
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attracted general attention, and Barker, im- 
pressed by the immense labour occasioned to 
the player by the extreme hardness of touch of 
the keys, turned his thoughts towards <lcvising 
some means of overcoming the resistance 
offered by the keys ti> the fingers. Tl\e result 
was the invention of the pneumatic lover, by 
which ingenious contrivance the pressure of 
the wind wdiich occasioned the resistance to 
the touch was skilfully applied to lessen it. 
Barker offered his invention to several English 
organ-builders, but finding them indis[) 08 ed for 
financial reasons to adopt it, he went to Paris, 
where he arrived in 1837 about the time 
that Cavaille-Coll Avas building a large organ 
for the church of 8t. Denis. Cavaille, seeing 
the importance of the invention, immediaUdy 
adopted it. The pneumatic lever was also 
apj)lied to the organs of 8t. R<'ch and the 
Madeleine. Barker took out a patent for it in 
1839. About 1840 ho became dire(‘tor of the 
business of Daublaine and (.‘allinet (afterwards 
Ducroquet, and later Merklin and Schiitz), and 
built in 1845 a large organ for the church of St. 
Kustache, whi(!h was unfortunaOdy destroyed 
by fire six months after its erection. Ho also 
repaired the fine organ of the church of St. 
Sulpioe. At the Paris P^xhibition of 1855 ho 
received a first-class medal and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Later, the pneumatic 
lever came gradually into use in England, and 
his patent for electric organs was purchased 
by Brycoson of London. Ho remained with 
Merklin until 1 8(50, when ho set up a factory 
of his own under the firm of Barker and Ver- 
schneider, and built the organs of 8t. Augustin 
and of Montrouge in Paris, both electric. The 
war of 1870 caused him to leave Paris and 
return to England, w hen he built the organs for 
the R.C. cathedrals of Cork and Dublin. 

w. II. H. and V. de P. 

BARKWORTH, John Edmund, Mus.D. 
(6. Beverley, May 20, 1858), composer, w'aa 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, being classical 
scholar at University College. After a period 
of classical teaching and the study of archi- 
tecture under T. G. Jackson, Barkworth went 
to the R.C.M. in 1885 and later held various 
organ appointments, notably, Fettes College, 
1890-94, Tonbridge School, 1897, and St. 
George’s, Ottawa, 1900. Tn 1901-06 he was 
organ professor at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore. Since then he has lectured on 
music at Cambridge, the R.C.M. and elsewhere. 
He studied composition under Parry, Stanford, 
Mandl (in Paris), Humperdinck (in Berlin) and 
Cecil Forsyth, and has Avritten three operas : 

‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ produced by the Harrison- 
Frewin Co. at Middlesborough, Jan. 7, 1916, 
and revived by the Fair bairn- Miln Co. at the 
Surrey Theatre in 1920 ; a comic opera, ‘ The 
Well of Wishes,’ and * Fireflies,* in one act, 
to the text of Julian Sturgis, produced at the 
voi.. » 


R.C.M. in 1925. He has also written a trie 
in A minor and pubfislunl various songs. 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is Barkworth ’s princi|)al 
work and is i*emarkable as being the first 
attempt to set a Shakespeare text exactly as 
it stands, without condensation or alteration. 
The sincerity of the music is unquestionable, 
and it was chosen for performance by the 
Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund at the 
R.C.M. in Dec. 1926. N. o. a. 

BARLEY, ^VILLrAM (late 16th and early 17th 
cent.), one of the early English music printers. 

Ho Avorked under an ‘ assignment ’ of the 
music-printing patent conferrt>d on Thomas 
Morloy by Queen Elizabeth in 1598. Barley, 
as bookseller and jjrintor, lived, in 1592, in 
Gracechurch Stnsd, and W'orked until at least 
1614. His j)rinting Avas particularly bold and 
good, and though his bibliography is rather 
limited, yet it includes many important Avorks. 
Ho ])rinte<l : 

.4 AVmv Hooke of Tahliture, The I'nthfwtif/ to .Mtuieke, 

Anthony HonMiine'ii ‘ ravaim. (Jalllardi, Aliiuilni and otlt*r 
Bhort AMr*.’ AIHhdu'i* * Pwtliim,' ; .hihn KBri)i(«r'B Klrut 

8«‘t of ‘ MndriK’*!".' .Tohn ' MiulriipinM to Four# 

VoycoB,* ‘ Ay**ri*H or PliftnlHBtlrkB HplidO'H,' IWWi 

‘ rHiiiiuolla,' KWW; and Jtoldinion'* ‘ New ( Ithareii I/eMionii,‘ |0dD. 

F. K. 

BARNARD, Cuahlotte Alington, known 
by her pstnidonym of ‘ Clarilx*! ’ (6. Dec. 23, 
1830 ; d. Dover, dan. 30, 1869), a popular com- 
])oser of ballads, w ho married C. (.^ Barnard in 
1854. 

She received some instruction in the elements 
of composition from W. H. Holmes, and bo- 
tw'coii 1858 and 1869 published some hundred 
ballads, most of which attained an extra- 
ordinary popularity of a transient kind. ‘ Como 
back to Erin ’ is a tyj)ical specimen. A volume 
of ThoiKjhLi, Ver.ses and Songs was published, 
and another volume of poems was printed for 
private circulation. (D.N.B.) w. B. 8, 

BARNARD, Rev. John, a minor canon of 
8 t. Paul’s Cathedral in the time of Charles L, 
Avas the first who iKiblished a collection of 
cathedral music. 

His work ai)peared in 1641 under the title of : 

* The First Book of Seleirted (;hurch Musiek, con- 
sisting of Services and Anthems, such as arc now used 
in Uie Ciitiicdrall, and Coilegiat Chui|^hcs of this 
Kin«dome. Never before printed. Whereby such 
Bookes as were heretofore with much difficulty and 
charges, transcribed for t)ie use of the Quire, are now 
to the saving of much Labour and expence, publUht 
for the general good of all such as shall desire them 
either for publick or private exercise. Collected out 
of divers approved Authors.* 

(Add. MSS. 30,085-7.) The work was printed, 
without bars, in a bold type, with diamond 
headed notes, in ten separate parts — medius, 
first and second contratenors, tenor and bassus 
— for each side of the choir, decani and cantoris. 
A part for the organ is absolutely necessary for 
some of the verse anthems in which inter- 
mediate symphonies occur, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether it was ever printed. From 
many causes — the wear and tear requiring from 

Q 
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daily use in choirs, the destruction of service- 
books during the civil war, and others — it 
^happened that a century ago no j)erfect copy of 
this work was known to exist, the least im- 
perfect set being in Hereford Cathedral, where 
8 of the 10 vocal parts (some of them mutilated) 
were to be found, the bassus decani and medius 
cantoris being wanting. It so remained until 
Jan. 1802, when the Sacred Harmopic Society 
acquired by purchase a set consisting also of 
8 vocal parts, including the two wanting in the 
Hereford set, and some also being mutilated. 
A duplicate of the bassus decani which had 
been with this set was purchased by the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford, and a transcript of the 
imperfect medius cantoris was permitted by the 
Society to bo taken for thorn, so that the Here- 
ford set still retains its pre-eminence. This 
set was sold by the Dean and Chapter in 1917 
to Ch. Ch., Oxford, for £100. The work does 
not include the compositions of any then living 
author, the compiler in his preface declaring his 
intention of giving such in a future publication. 

Its contents are as follows : 


Tauji. l«t S«rv. 4 V. 1> luiii. 

N. HrnoucAii. 4 v. 1) iitiii, 

K. Skvin. 4and&v. iniiiti, 

W. Uyko. 4, 0 Aud 6 r, D luiu. 

O. OlBBOM*. 4 y. K. 

W. JkluMPY. 4,Saiiil0v. Diuiii, 
11. Pamumii. 4, 0, (1 and 7 v. K. 
T. Muhlbv. 1, 2, 3, 4 uud 5 v. 
1) uitn. 

Dr. OYtKi. 1,2. 3, 4. Band 6 v, 0. 
(The above ar« M. hikI 
R. H«rvlc«fl Quill and ar« 
•itch entitled ’lut Service.') 
Mr. WARfi. M. and N. 1). 1. 2, 
3, 4 and 0 v. 0 iniii. 

Mr. Wuoit«oN. T.l)..4v. Dinln. 
Svau. 2ud Serv. with vernee, 
M. and N. D. O luin. 

Byki>. Srd S., At. and N. 1>. 

8 V. 0 . 

]loH(.aY. Snd S.. M. and N. 1). 
5 r. (}. 

O. (Ohboms. 2iid S., M. and K. 

1. 2. 3, 4KUd 5 V. D min. 
Tallii. let Precee, 

1)0. l«tPe, todo. Wherewithal!. 
Do. 2nd Pa. O doc well. 

Du. did Pa, Mj soul cleaveth. 
Uyru. let Preoee, 

Do. let Pe. to do. 0 clnp. 

Do. 2iid Pe. Save me, O Uo<l. 
iHx 2nd Precee. 

Do. let Pe. to do. When Israel. 
Byro. 2ndPe. Hear my prayer. 
Do. Srd Pa Teach me, O Lord. 
O. OiBBOKa. let Precee, 

IH). Pe. to do. Thou upeiieet. 
TaLLIB. Reeponeee, Prayer, etc. 
Do. Litany. 

/W{ Antkem$, 4 partt 
TALT.ra. O Lord, glr* Thy Holy 
Spirit. 

E. HooriJi. Teach me. 
Fajuiaht. Hide not Thou. 

Do. Call to remembrance. 

J. SaBrasARO. Hnete Thee. 

Do. (2udpt) But lei all. 

W. Mi'MDY. O Uird. the Mekcr. 
Do. 0 Lonl, the world'i Saviour. 
O. OiBROMa. Deliver iie. 

Do. (2ndpt.) Bteaeedbe. 

O. GieaoMa. Almighty and ever- 
laetlug. 


Battrn. O praise the Lord. 

Hide nut 'lliou. 

Do. I.,ord, we beseex'h Thee. 

Du. Hitete The**. U God, 

Do. (2nd pt.) But let all those. 
Do. When the I^ird. 

Dr. Tyk. I will oxalt Theo. 

Do. (2nd pt.) Sing unto the 
Luid. 

Do. iViis niisereatur. (Divided 
into 3 little anthems.) 

fiUt AvUh«fm 0/5 /Mirf# 
Tai.i.is. With ad our hearts. 
l>(i. ItlesHcil lie Thy name. 

K. Houi’KK. O Thou Qo<l 
Almighty. 

Tai.i.is. 1 c.ill and cry. 

Mi’ndv. O Ixid, 1 bow. 

Byrd. Prevent us, 

K. lluul AR. Behold It is Christ. 
Bout. W h itk. The Lord bless us. 
Tali.ih. WijieawHy. 

Bvru. OG<si, wlioin our offences. 
Do. O Lord, make thy servant 
Charles. 

Dr, Tyk. 1 lilt my heart. 

Btro. O Lord, turn. 

Do. (2nd pt.) Bow Thine ear. 
Dr. Gilks. O give thMiiks, 

FuH An/hi'ini/or a, 7, 8 parts 

Byrd. Sing Joyfully, 6 v. 

K. Paksurh. Deliver me, 8 v. 

D. Gibbons. Hosanna, 6 v. 
l>o. Lift up your beads, 6 v. 
WiKLKBs. O liurd, grant, 8 and 
7 V. 


Aathenu vfUh Verses 
Byrd. O Lord, rebuke me not. 
Ih>. Hear ray prayer. 

W. MuaoT. Ah, helplese wretch. 
Morlby. Out of the deep. 

O. OiBBOKS. Behold Thou hast. 
Batten. Out of the deep. 

Ward. I will praise. 

Byrd. Thou God. 

Do. Christ rising. 

Do. (2nd pt.) Christ Is risen. 
Dr. Bvu.. Deliver me. 

Ward. Let God arise. 


From the printed and MS. parts, aided by 
other old MS. organ and voice parts, John 
Bishop of Cheltenham made a score of the 
work, which, it is to be regretted, remains 
unpublished. It is now in the British Museum. 

Seven separate parts of the MS. collections 
made by !l^mard for this work, compri8in|; 


upwards of 130 services and anthems besides 
those included in the published work, together 
with the set of parts which likewise belonged 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society, are now in 
the R.C.M. A bassus cantoris part is in the 
Manchester Free Library. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

BARNBY, Sib Joseph (6. York, Aug. 12, 
1838 ; d. London, Jan. 28, 1896), besides gain- 
ing distinction as an organist and composer of 
church music, was famous as a conductor of 
choral works. 

He was the son of Thomas Barnby, an 
organist. Ho entered the choir of Y ork Minster 
when 7 years old, and was an organist and 
choirmaster at 12. In 1854 he entered the 
R. A.M., and was, two years afterwards, narrowly 
defeated by Arthur Sullivan in the competi- 
tion for the first Mendelssohn Scholarship. He 
was organist successively at Mitcham, St. 
Michael's, Queenhithe, and St. James’ the Less, 
Westminster, before he was appointed to St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, where he remained from 
1863-71, establishing the musical reputation of 
the services. From 187 1-86 he was organist of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, where he instituted the annual 
performances of Bach’s Passion Music according 
to St. John, with orchestral accompaniment. 
In 1867 Novello, to whom ho had been musical 
adviser since 1861, established * Barnby’a 
Choir,’ which gave ‘ oratorio concerts ’ from 
1869-72, when it was amalgamated with the 
choir formed and conducted by Gounod at the 
Albert Hall, under the title of the Koyal Albert 
Hall Choral Society (now the Royal Choual 
Society). The same firm of publishers also 
gave daily concerts in the Albert Hall in 1874- 
1875 which were conducted by Barnby. He had 
conducted the St. ^Matthew Passion in West- 
minster Abbey in 1871, and in 1878, when the 
London Musical Society was formed, he became 
its conductor, and imder his baton the Society 
produced Dvorak’s Stabat Mater for the first 
time in England, Mar. 10, 1883. He gave up 
the post in 1886, being succeeded by A. C. 
Mackenzie. He was appointed precentor of 
Eton in 1875 — a post of the highest importance 
in the musical education of the upjier classes — 
and retained it till 1892, when he succeeded 
Thomas Weist-Hill as principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. In 1886-88 he was conductor 
of the rehearsals and concerts of the R.A.M., of 
which he was a Fellow. On Nov. 10, 1884, he 
conducted the first performance in England of 
Wagner’s * Parsifal * as a concert in the Albert 
Hall. He was knighted on Aug. 5, 1892, and 
later in the same year conducted the Cardiff 
Festival ; he conducted the same festival in 
1895, and a few months afterwards he died 
suddenly. He was buried in Norwood Ceme- 
tery, after a special service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Bamby’s compositions include an 
oratorio, ‘ Rebekah ’ (1870), a psalm, * The Lord 
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ia King ’ (Leeds Festival, 1883), an enormous 
number of services and anthems, partsongs, and 
vocal solos, trios, etc. ; a series of ‘ Eton Songs ’ 
had a great popularity with the class for which 
they were intended ; he wrote also 240 hymn- 
tunes, published in one vol. in 1897 ; and edited 
6 hymn-books, the moat important of which 
was * The Hymnary ’ (1872). (D,N.B.) 

The popular partsong ‘ Sweet and Low * is 
a typical specimen of Barnby’s mild melody 
emphasised by nicely sugared harmony. Having 
regard to the weaknesses of Barn by ’s music, it 
Would be easy to underrate his work altogether, 
but there can be no doubt that he did much to 
popularise music, and if he fostered the admira- 
tion for Gounod’s less satisfactory compositions, 
he also stimulated the love of Bach. As a choir- 
master he had great gifts, and managed to 
secure a wonderful degree of accuracy ; under 
him, choir-singing was a kind of drill, and the 
precision he obtained, though valuable in itself, 
was not equally suited to all kinds of music. 

M. 

BARNEKOW, Christian (6. St. Sauvcur, 
Pyrenees, July 28, 1837 ; d. Copenhagen, 

Mar. 20, 1913), camo of Danish parents, and 
was educated at Copenhagen where lie took a 
loading part in furthering Danish music. Ho 
founded a Society for the publication of Danish 
music and was president of the ‘ Musikforening * 
(Musical Society) of Copenhagen. His com- 
positions are considerable and include much 
chamber music and piano music together with 
choral pieces and songs. 0. 

BARNETT, (1) John (6. Bedford, July 15, 
1802 ; d. near Cheltenham, Apr. 10/17, 1890), 
a composer of music for the English stage. 

His mother was a Hungarian, and his father 
a Prussian, whose name was Bernhard Beer, 
which was changed to Barnett Barnett on his 
settlement in England as a jeweller. It is 
worthy of remark that ho was a second cousin 
of Meyerbeer. In his infancy John showed a 
marked predilection for music, and as his child- 
hood advanced proved to have a fine alto voice. 
kt the age of eleven he was articled to 8. J. 
A^rnold, proprietor of the Lyceum, Arnold en- 
gaging to provide him wuth musical instruction 
in return for his services as a singer. The young 
V^ocalist accordingly appeared on the stage 
it the Lyceum, July 22, 1813, in ‘The Ship- 
Wreck,* and continued a successful career until 
the breaking of his voiee. During this time he 
was receiving instruction in music, first from 
C. E. Horn, and afterwards from Price, the 
chorus-master of Drury Lane. He wrote, while 
yet a boy, a Mass, and many light pieces, some 
of which were published. At the expiration of 
his term with Arnold he took pianoforte lessons 
of Perez, organist of the Spanish embassy, and 
subsequently of Ferdinand Ries. 

His first essay for the stage was the musical 
faroe of ‘ Before Breakfast * (Lyceum, 1825), 


the success of which induced him to continue 
the line he had begun. Among the pieces he 
subsequently wrote may bo enumerated : 

‘ Moc»i«ur MAllet.* * Rob«>rt the I>evil/ 'Ounnlry Qmirtem/ 
*Two Se<x>ii(U,' * The W dow,* ‘The Plrturr-qiie.’ • MarrtH 

Ixiver*,’ ‘The I>eace le in her,* ‘Chiirlee the Twelfth* twhuh c^m- 
tiliied the tK>pulMr IIaIUiI * Riee. griitie Munn *} aut) 'Tlie 
*»f Naplua* (Co'ent Garden, 1830i 

In 1830 he published his oratorio of ‘ The 
Omnipresence of the Dtuty,* never performed 
in public. In 1831 he brought out at Sadler’s 
Wells ‘ The Pet of the Petticoats,’ subsequently 
transplanted to the greater theatres. This was 
his most important dramatic work up to this 
period. It was deservedly popular, and con- 
tained dramatic music then now to the English 
stage. 

In 1832 Barnett was engaged by Madame 
Vestris as music - director of the Olympic 
Theatre, for which ho wrote a number of 
popular musical pieces : 

’Tln» rnphian Bowrr,’ 'Olympic Revel*,' *Thi* Court of Qtieru't 
Bench,* * Blani'hc of etc. Also for Urtiry l^ne a. lyrical 

verMioii of Mr». (eiitllvre's ‘Bold atroke for a Wife.' with Br&harii 
in the priiicipiU chttracter, under the title of 'Win her and 
Wear her.* 

The music contains many gems introduced by 
the composer into his later works. 

In 18.34 he published his ‘ Lyrical Illustra- 
tions of the Modern Poets,* a collertion of songs, 
and shortly afterwards ‘ Songs of the Minstrels * 
and ‘ Amusement for Leisure Hours.* 

Barnett’s best work, ‘ The Mountain Sylph,* 
was produced at the Lyceum, Aug. 25, 1834, 
w'ith remarkable success. It was originally 
de.signod as a musical drama for one of the minor 
theatres, and afterwards extended into com- 
plete operatic form. It met with some opposi- 
tion on the first night, hut soon became a 
standard favourite. Professor Macfarren wrote 
that its production ‘ opened a new jieriod for 
music in this country,’ and this view is to a 
certain extent confirmed by Forsyth {Music and 
Nationalism,, 1911), who declares, ‘One feels 
that the composer, almost f(»r the first time 
since the days of Purcell, really loved his 
characters.* 

Barnett subsequently spent some time in 
Paris, with the purpose of jjroducing there his 
opera of ‘ Fair Rosamond,* but returned, on the 
invitation of Bunn, to bring out work at 
Drury Lane. It was j)€rformed Feb. 28, 1837, 
with indifferent success, mainly owing to its ill- 
constructed libretto. In this year Barnett 
married the daughter of Lindley the violon- 
cellist, with whom ho went to Frankfort, with 
the view of studying Vogler’s system of har- 
mony and the principles of composition under 
Schneider von Wartensee. Here he wrote a 
symphony and two quartets (unpublished). 
On his return to London in 1838, he pro- 
duced his opera of ‘ Farinelli ’ at Drury I^ne 
(Feb. 8, 1839). In this year, in conjunction 
with Morris Barnett, the actor, dramatist and 
journalist, he opened the SL James*8 Theatre, 
with the intention of founding an English operas 
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house; but (owing to unforeseen circumstances) 
the theatre prematurely closed at the end of the 
, first \/eek* 

At the beginning of 1841 Barnett established 
himself as a singing-master at Cheltenham, 
where he had an extensive practice. In later 
life, after a residence of name years in Germany 
and Italy, for the education of his children, he 
went to live in the district of the , Cots wolds, 
where he eventually died. In 1842 ho pub- 
lished a pamphlet of (K) pages, entitled Systems 
and Singing Masters : an Analytic Co7nment 
upon the Wilhelm System as taught in England — 
cleverly and caustically written, but unjustly 
severe upon Hullah ; in 1844 appeared his 
School for the Voice. 

An unpublished opera, ‘ Kathleen,’ to a 
libretto by Sheridan Knowles, is highly spoken 
of by those who have hoard the music. His 
single songs arc said to number nearly 40(X1. 

His son (2) Domknico {d. 1911) was a teacher 
of the piano at Cheltenham, and on the staff of 
the Ijadies’ College there until his death. (Imp. 
Diet. Univ. Biog.) E. P. R., with addns. 

BARN KIT, JoHK Francis (b. London, Oct. 
16, 1837 ; d. there, Nov. 24, 1916), composer 
and teacher. 

His father was Joseph Alfred Barnett, a 
professor of music (d. Apr. 29, 1898), and a 
brother of John Barnett (<?.»>.). John Francis 
Barnett began the study of the pianoforte when 
six years old. When eleven ho was i)laced 
under Dr. Wylde, and a year later gained the 
Queen’s Scholarship at the R.A.M. During 
the first year of his scholanship ho played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in D minor at the Now 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Sp)hr(July 4, 1853). In 1857 he visited Ger- 
many, studied under Hauptmann and Kietz at 
the C\mHervatorium at lioipzig, and performed 
at the Gewandhaus (Mar. 22, 1860). At the 
expiration of three years he returned to London 
and played at the Philharmonic, Juno 10, 1861. 
The first composition that brought the young 
composer into notice was a symphony in A 
minor, produced at the Musical Society of 
I.*ondon (June 15, 1864). Thenceforward, in 
spite of the preoccupations of a life primarily 
devoted to teaching, he continued to compose 
assiduously and produced work in almost every 
form, except the opera, some of which had 
considerable vogue. He was peculiarly success- 
ful in choral cantatas, of which the first was 
‘ The Ancient Mariner ’ (Coleridge), written for 
the Birmingham Festival (1867), and the last, 
* The Eve of St. Agnes * (Keats), produced by 
the London Choral Society (1913). His piano 
music too, of the school of Mendelssohn, had 
considerable grace and charm. He became a 
Fellow of the R.A.M. and was on the teach- 
ing staff of the R.C.M. and the G.S.M. In 
1883 he completed the symphony in E flat 
by Schubert, from autograph sketches in the 


possession of Sir G. Grove ; it was performed 
at the CVystal Palace, where, also, many of his 
own works were given at about the same time. 
The following is a list of his principal com- 
positions : 

INSTRUMENTAL 
Hyiri)>hony in A iiiJn. (UKU.) 

Otivrrtur« ayiuphonlque for orch. iPiiilharnjonlc, lfW8.) 

1 'oiicerto in D mill. 

Overture, * A WIiiLit’h Tal*?.’ (British Orch. 1873.| 

‘The Ijij of the LamI Miiwtrel ’ for orch. (LlTerpcxil, ItTZL) 

Suite lift Orch., *The Ha,rvti(«t Kewtival.' (Norwich, 1881.) 

!2 0reheMtral Sketches, ‘ELhintf Tide,' * KlflancL’ (Cryiial Pal., 
1883.) 

2 ilrchestral Hketche«, ‘Flowing Tide,' ‘Fairyland.’ (Crystal Pal., 
1891.) 

Pa-sLir.-tl 8ulte. (1892.) 

* Llebeslled,' ' I>a alLun Btyl.' (Crystal I’al., 1896.) 

‘ l*»'nik'’e ‘ Oavotte.’ (I^iridon, 18i<9.) 

‘Conrert'i |MUit/>rale,* flute and orc'h. 

ChainUtr quintets, quartets for strings, trios for PF. aud 

■trlfigs, wjiialas and many jdano pieces. 

VOCAL 

‘The .\ncient .Mariner,' rantata. (Binninghain, 1887.) 

‘ I’Hradtse and the I’erl.’ cantata. (Birmingham, 1870.) 

'The It'iining of I ji/jirn.s, ’ oratorio. (Hereford, 1876.) 

• The Ooofi Shepherd. ■ orat^)rio. (Brighton. 1878.) 

•T)ie Buil<lmg of the Sliip,* cantata. (U-eds, 1880.) 

‘The Wishing Bell,’ cantata. (N»)rwich, 1881.) 

‘The Triumph of Ijalxnir.’ cantata. (Crystal Pal., 1888.) 

‘The Oolden Oate,' scona for con traits'* voice. 

‘ Tan turn ergo,' 8 v. 

‘The Kve »if St. .\gnos,' cantata, (I.,<nulon, 1913.) 

E. r-'. R., with addns. 

BARNS, Ethel (b. London, 1880), violinist 
and composer, was educated at the R.A.M., 
learning violin undtT Saim^t, and composition 
utuler Prout. Her debut was made at the 
Crystal Palace in 1896. She tounid the pro- 
vinces in the following year, and America in 
1913. In 1899 she married (Jiarlos Phillips, 
baritone singer, and gave with him a series of 
chamber concerts. Her compositions include 
a concerto, and a ‘ Concortstiick ’ for violin and 
orchestra (played at Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts in 1910), two chamber trios, many 
short ])iecos for piano and violin, a very effec- 
tiv(^ phantasy for two violins and piano (one of 
the Cobln^tt Commissions), and five sonatas for 
jtiano and violin. Of the latter, two are ])ub- 
lishod. The sonata numbered 2, in A major, 
was played by .loachim in Germany in 1903. 
The sonata numbered 4, op. 24, in G minor, 
of a strikingly jiassionato and fiery character, 
contains a fugal finale, rather complex in 
rhythm, well carried out. w. w. o, 

BARON, Ernst THEoriiiLiTs (b. Breslau, 
Feb. 17, 1696 ; d. Berlin, Apr. 12, 1760), a 
famous lute-player. 

His first instruction was obtained from 
Kohatt, a Bohemian, in 1710, next in the 
Collegium Elizabethanum at Breslau ; and he 
afterwards studied law and philosophy at 
Leipzig. After residing in Halle, Cothen, 
Zeitz, Saalfeld and Rudolstadt, he appeared in 
Jena in 1720, whence he made an artistic tour 
to Cassel, Fulda, Wurzburg, Nuremberg and 
Regensburg, meeting everywhere with brilliant 
success. In Nuremberg ho made some stay, 
and there published his H istorisch-theoretisch 
und practische Unterstichung des Instrumentes 
der Lauten (J. F. Rudiger, 1727), to which he 
afterwards added an appendix in Marpurg’s 
Historisch • krtiiache Beiirdge, etc. In 1727 
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Meusel, lutenist at the court of Gotha, died, and 
Baron obtained the post in 1728, which, how- 
ever, he quitted in 1732, after the death of the 
duke, to join the court band at Eisenach ; in 
1735 he became theorbist to the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick the Great, at Hheiiisberg, 
and in 1737 he undertook a tour by Merseburg 
and Cothen to Berlin, and was engaged by King 
Friedrich Wilhelm I. as theorbist. Weiss, the 
great theorbist, was at that time living in 
Dresden, and from him, Hofer, Kropfgana and 
Belgratzky, a Circassian, Baron soon learnt the 
instrument. After this lie remained in Berlin 
till his death, and published there a great 
number of short papers on his instrument and 
music in general. For his compositions for the 
lute see Q.-L. F. o. 

BARONESS, THFC, an artist of German 
origin, as is supposed, who sang in the opcnis 
abroad and in London, and was known by no 
other name. She sang the })art of Lavinia, in the 
opera of ‘ Camilla,’ by Bononoini (Drury Lane, 
1706), and that of Eurilla in ' I^ove’s Trium})h.* 
at the Hay market, some time afterwards. 
She had benefits at Hick ford’s Room { q ^ v .), 
1713, 1714, 1715, 1716andl717. She vvaaapor- 
feet mistress of the grandest method of singing, 
an art which was even then becoming rare, and 
she shared that proud pro -eminence with such 
singers as Cornelio Oalli, Tosi and Sifacc. Sho 
took a great part, with Sandoni, in the teaching 
and cultivation of Anastasia Robinson, so far 
as that singer would submit to receive any in- 
struction at all, being herself, at the same time, 
engaged at the Opera, and ‘ greatly caressed,’ 
as Hawkins informs us. Her name must not 
bo confounded with that of Hortensia, the 
mistress of Stradella, as was done by Huinfroy 
Wanley, the compiler of the Harleian Catalogue, 
relying on the information of his friend Beren- 
clow ; for that unfortunate lady was, according 
to the best accounts, assassinated at the same 
time with her lover. J. M. 

BARONI, (1) Adriana, nee Basile, an early 
17th-century singer and lute-player, known as 
the ‘ fair Adriana of Mantua,’ immortalised in 
a book of verses, Teatro delle glorie d* Adriana 
Baroni (1623). 

Her two daughters, (2) Catarina {b, Mantua, 
after 1620), and (3) Eleonora (b. Naples), 
both inherited their mother’s beauty as well 
as her talents. Catarina W'os an excellent 
singer, harp - player and poetess. Leonora 
was the more famous of the two. In 1639 
Leonora was at Rome, and is referred to by 
various writers as the greatest singer of her 
time. Milton, who was introduced to her by 
Cardinal Barberini, wrote three poems, Ad 
Leonoram Romae canentem, in her praise, in 
which he refers also to her mother’s lute 
accompaniment. Cardinal Mazarin engaged 
her to sing in some of Cavalli’s operas, produced 
by him during Louis XIV. ’s minority. But the 


French had not as yet developed a taste for 
Italian music, and Leonora returned to Italy in 
disgust with French audiences. She was an 
excellent theorbo and viola da gamba player and 
also a compt>8<'r. AndnSe Maugars, the famous 
gambist, j)raiscs her great executive and artistic 
jiowcrs, and V. (’tistazuti published a collection 
of verses in her praise. Applausi poeiici allt 
glorie della Signora Leonora Baroni (Rome, 
1639), which was republished in 1641. The 
hospitable house of tlie Baroni was a gathering- 
place of artists, authors, statesmen and ])eople 
of fashion from all over Europe. K. v. d. s, 

JLVRRE, Antonu), was of French extrac- 
tion. We fiml him as a com])o8cr of established 
repute at Rome in 1550, and in 1552 he was an 
alto in the choir of St. Peter’s. 

A book of his own madrigals was published 
in Rome in 1552 (Vogel, Bibl. d. ged. u^eltL 
Mu.ok)y and in 1555 he started in that capital a 
juinting-pross, which he afterwards removed to 
Milan, and from which he j)ubli8hed a series of 
seven volumes containing pieces by hims(4f and 
other writers, 'riie titles of these are as follows: 

(I) ‘ I’riiint llbrtt dolli* Madrii^iill dtUivorai miUtri. 

{ 2 } ' I’riiiKi lU>roil« lU* Miisr a 4 v<x;i, MtulriKMli arJoul «li AnUadt) 
Biirrv f'l altri «lurr.Hi lioth of tljom* wt*rc‘ ilaU'd 

I5r»5, and do<Hrat<*«l. thi* llrat U) Onufrio \'irKUI, the it«iroi»d to 

the Kelico Orniiii. 

(;ll 'Sfciiiido lU>ri> Mow * 5 vocl, Madrigali d’ Orlando <ii 
Ijisso,’ 1.Ni7. 

(4) 'St‘tH)iido IMiro d«dl<* a ijuattm x<Kd, Madrlgail arioHl <li 
divor.Ml auUjrl, con dij« ('aiiKool dl tJianelU) ’ 

Pah'striim), ‘<h nun\o raijrniti <> datl In In Koina apprt'tuto 

Antonin Hams 

‘Madri|{all a tiuaitro vo«'i dl Fran»ii»«<-‘o Mont* nuv4im*nt4^ da 
ltd coiniawtl o dati in hu'o ; in Hnina por Anlo»»lo liarro. IMM).' 

(d) • II itrlino lil'rn <11 madrUall a quattro v«a'l dl t^llIvltT 
ItraxHart. In Koma por Antonio iJarrt*, Jf\d4 ’ Of thlx lant only tin* 
altn part is known t-<i oxint, having Ihhoi ac'tnally Keon by KiJtla. 

( 7 ) ' Mb<>r prlniOH MiiHaniin <;win qnatiinr voidbiiN, tMoi mutw 
cAntioneM tpuiM vulgn ninttotta aiip«*Ilant. Milan. Anbiidu Jlarrti, 
1588.' 

Out of these seven works even the learned and 
indefatigable Baini liad only thoroughly satis- 
fied himself as to tlie existence of the first two, 
but copies of the third and fourth are at Bologna 
and elsewhere The last is said to con- 

tain no less than 29 pieces by Palestrina, besides 
specimens of the work of Orlando I^sso, Roro, 
Animuccia and other rare masters, E. n. P. 

BARH15, Apollon Marik-Rose (6. St. 
Brieux, C6te8 du Nord, Nov. 15, 1804; d. Lon- 
don, Mar. 8, 1879), a remarkable oboe-player 
who introduced many mechanic#! improve- 
ments in the instrument (see Oboe). 

He was a pupil of Vogt at the C’onsorvatoire, 
solo-player at the Od^‘on and Op6ra Comiquo, 
and at last permanently attached to the Italian 
Opera in Ixindon till 1874. Barr6 was th.o 
author of the Complete Method for the 
comprising all the new fingerings^ new tables of 
shakes, scales, exercises, etc. He won the first 
prize for oboe at the Conservatoire in 1824. 

F. o. ; corr. and addns, m. l. p. 
BARR^ (Barrae, Barris, Barret, BarA), 
Leonard, a native of Limoges, and pupil of 
Willaert, a singer in the Papal Chapel from 
1537-62, and thus contemporary with Arcadelt. 

He was one of the musicians sent by the 
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Pope to the Council of Trent in 1545 to give 
advice on church munic. His claims as a com- 
jposer rest on motets and madrigals published 
by Cardano (Venice, 1544), on madrigals issued 
by Scoto (Venice, 1540) with those of Willaert, 
and on some in Arcadelt’s 4th Book of Madri- 
gals (1545). MS. compositions are also pre- 
served in the Hofbibliothek at Munich, and the 
ducal library at Wolfenbiittel. 

J. R. 8. B. ; rev. m. l. p. 

BARRE, Michkl de la (6. Paris, c. 1674; 
d. there, 1743 or 1744), flautist and royal 
chamber musician, composed ballet - operas, 
trios, duos, solos and suites for flute, songs, etc. 

BARREL ORGAN, see Mechanical Ap- 
pliances (1). 

BARR Err, John (6. circa 1674; d. circa 
1735). He was a pupil of Dr. Blow, and was 
music-master at Christ’s Hospital and organist 
of the church of St. Mary-at-Hill about 1710. 

Many songs by him are in the collections of 
the period, such as D’Urfey’s ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 
in which is ‘ lanthe the lovely,’ which furnished 
the tune of ‘ When ho holds up his hand * in 
‘ The Beggar’s Opera,* Barrett composed over- 
tures and act tunes for : 

’ la«t Shift, or. The F<ki 1 In Kauhlon.’ IflW; ‘The Plltfri"*.* 

1700; ‘Thu OrnorouH CrnHuu-ror,' ITOli ; ‘Tunbridjfe Wnika,' I70»'l ; 
ikiid ‘liAry, Qu«hm» t»f i7o;{. 

His Ode at the Anniversary Feast of the 
Gentlemen of Kent was performed at Merchant 
Taylor’s Hall, London, Nov. 21, 1700 ; words 
are in the British Museum. \v. ii. u. 

BARRETT, Thomas, English violin- maker 
(see Violin Kamil v). 

BARRETT, (1) William Alexander, 
Muh.B. Oxon. (1871) (b. Hackney, Oct. 15, 
1834; d. Oct. 17, 1801), an English writer on 
music. 

He was a chorister at St. Paul’s from 1846- 
1849, principal alto at St. Andrew’s, Wells St., 
1858-61, and in the latter year lay- vicar at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He was choir- 
master of St. John’s, Cowley, Oxford, from 
1863-66 ; assistant vicar-choral, St. Paul’s, 
1867, and vicar-choral, 1876 (BriU Mus, Blog.), 
In 1881 Barrett was appointed Assistant In- 
spector of Music in Government Training 
Colleges together with Hullah and Stainer, 
and he held the position till his death. He 
published : 

ai9« and M<ulriftat irritrr* US77). Kfiglith Church Crm- 
r>aM>rt (1882K hU Ufe and irf>rA; (IK82). Aixl other works; he 

was Joint-editor with Stainer of the Bietionnrff n/ Mutiaat Tertut 
(1875). A volume of * English Folksongs* (Novello. 1890), which he 
edited, played an earlv ijart lu stlroufatlng the revival which baa 
ha^t (Kmspicuous results since. 

He was musical critic of the Morning Post from 
1867 till his death ; and for some time edited 
the Monthly Musical Record^ and the Musical 
Times, o., with addns. 

(2) Francis Ernest Horace Joyce (6. Nov. 
14, 1869 ; rf, London, Jan. 19, 1925), son of the 
above, followed in the footsteps of his father as 
musical critic of the Morning Post, Educated 
in music by his father, he also learnt singing 


from Manuel Garcia and stringed instruments 
from Carrodus and Edward Howell. He there- 
fore had the training of a practical musician, to 
which he added that of a practical journalist. 
He entered the office of the Morning Post in 
1890, first undertook its musical criticism in 
tho following year, and succeeded Arthur 
Horvey as chief critic in 1908. His writings on 
music were confined to the columns of that 
paper and of more occasional periodicals such 
as tho Musical Times, Like his father, ho did 
pioneer work, for he championed the cause of 
British music long before it Ixjcamo tho popular 
cry of journalism. o. 

BARRlftRE (early 18th cent.), a celebrated 
violoncellist who went to Italy in 1736 for 
further studies, returning in 1739, when he 
settled at Paris. In the same year he pub- 
lished ‘ Soiiates de par-tlessiis do la viole,* 
livTo 5 ; he also wrote sonatas for tho violon- 
cello, four books of which are in the National 
Library, Paris. E. v. d. s. 

BARRINGTON, Daines, The lion. 
(A. London, 1727 ; d. there, Mar. 14, 1800), 
recorder of Bristol and puisne judge in Wales, is 
mentioned here as the author of an account of 
Mozart during his visit to London in 1764, at 
eight years of age, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1780 (vol. xi.). Barrington also 
published Miscellanies (London, 1781), in 
which the foregoing account is rei)eated, and a 
similar account is given of the early powers of 
four other children, William Crotcli, Charles 
j and Samuel Wesley and Lord Mornington. He 
! also wrote pajiers on the singing of birds, and 
; on the ancient Welsh erwth and pib-coni. 

M. C, C, 

BARRIOS, Angel (6. Granada, 1886), a 
Spanish comjmser and guitarist, author of 
several works for his instrument, and for a trio 
of Bandukria iq.v.), laud and guitar: ‘Gua- 
jiros,’ ‘ Cantos de mi tierra,’ and others. Ho 
collaborated with Conrado del CUmpo (q.v,) 
in the Goyosque opera ‘ El Avapies ’ (Madrid, 
1919), and has written short comic operas, e,g. 
* Granada inia.’ His style is deeply tinged 
with the native music of Granada, j. B. T. 

BARRY, Charles Ainslie (A. London, 
Juno 10, 1830 ; d. Mar. 21, 1915), a writer on 
musical subjects and a composer. 

Educated at Rugby School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was a pupil of T. A. 
Walmisley, and afterwards studied music 
at Cologne, Leipzig and Dresden. He con- 
tributed for long to the Guardian, edited 
the Monthly Musical Record, 1875-79, and was 
well known as the ‘ C. A. B.’ of the Richter 
Concert programmes, in which his admirable 
analyses of the compositions of the advanced 
school were of especial value and interest. He 
published several songs and PF. pieces. A MS. 
Festival March of his was often played at 
the Crystal Palace in 1862-63, and he had a 
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symphony and other orchestral pieces in i 
He was secretary to the Liszt Scholarship 
Fund, 1880, and was an earnest champion of 
musical advance. o. 

BARSANTI, Francesco (b. Lucca, c. 1600), 
an instrumentalist. 

In 1714 he accompanied Geminiani to 
England, which country henceforth became his 
own. He played both the llute and oboe, the 
latter for many years in the opera ban<l. He 
held a lucrative situation in Scotland, and while 
there made and published ‘ A Collection of Old 
Scots Tunes, with the Bass for Violoncello or 
Harpsichord,’ etc. (Edinburgh, 1742). After 
his return to England about 1750, he played the 
viola at the opera in winter and Vauxhall in 
summer. At the close of his life he was 
dependent upon the exertions of his wife and 
his daughter, a singer and actress of consider- 
able ability. His other publications include 
concerti grossi, overtures, sonatas for strings 
and 6 ‘ Antifone ’ in tlio style of Palestrina. 

M. c. c. 

BARTEI, Girolamo, a native of Arezzo, 
general of the Augustinian Order of monks at 
Rome in the beginning of the 17th century. 

In 1007 he was maestro di cap])ella in the 
cathedral of Volterra, and in the same year he 
published a set of ‘ Res})on8oria ’ for 4 equal 
voices ; some masses for 8 v. a])})eared in 1608, 
a book of motets for 2 v, in 1609, and some 
‘ concerti ’ and ‘ ricercari ’ for 2 v., both in 

1618 (g.-L.). 

BARTH, Karl Heinrich (6. Pillau, near 
Konigsberg, Prussia, July 12, 1847), pianist. 

Ho received his first instruction from his 
father, beginning the piano at four years old. 
Fnim 1856-62 he was studying with L. Stein- 
mann, and for two years after tiie expiration 
of this term with 11. von Billow. From 1864 
onwards he was under Bronsart, and for a short 
time was a pupil of Tausig. In 1868 he w'as ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Stern Conservatorium, 
and in 1871 became a professor at the Hoch- 
schule at Berlin. The trio-j)arty which he 
formed with de Ahna and Hausmann was justly 
renowned. He repeatedly undertook success- 
ful concert tours in Germany and England, and 
once appeared at a concert of Pasdeloup in 
Paris. lie lield the position of pianist to the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany. m. 

BARTH, Richard (5. Grosswanzleben, 
Saxony, June 5, 1850), was being educated for 
the career of a violinist when an accident to his 
left hand compelled him to exchange the 
functions of his two hands ; he had his violin 
Cklapted so as to be fingered with the right hand 
end bow'ed wdth the left. He wa« a pupil of 
Beck of Magdeburg, and was from 1863-67 with 
Joachim in Hanover ; for some years he was 
Konzertmeister at Miinster and (from 1882) 
at Crefeld. He subsequently became Univer- 
gity music director at Marburg, and in 1896 


Bucoeeded Vernuth as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Com erts at Hamburg and of the 
Singakadomio at the same place. His stylo 
has much of J onch i m ’s breadth and dignity ; ho 
appeared in London, w ith remarkable success, 
at a chamber concert given by Miss Margaret 
Wild, June 4, 1896. His literary work includes 
Johannes Brahms und setne Musik (1904), and 
the editorship of Brahms's correspondence w ith 
J. 1). Grimm (Briefwechsd, iv.). M. 

BARTH EL, Johann Christian [b, Plauen, 
Apr. 19, 1776 ; d. Juno 10, 1831), a musician 
from a very early age. 

li\ 1789 ho played at the house of Doles bt^fore 
Mozart, who j)raised him highly, and soon 
after he entered the Tlioniasscliulo at l^upzig 
as a pupil of J. A. Hiller. At sixteen, on 
Hiller’s reeonnnendation, he was appointed 
eoiicert comluctnr to the court of Schonoburg, 
and in 1797 occupied a similar }) 08 t at Groitz, 
In 1804, on the death of J. G. Krebs, ho was 
appointed organist to the court of Altenburg, 
where he remained till his death. Q. - L. 
mentions two organ fugues and a song by him, 
all in MS. M. c. c. 

BARTllfiLEMON, Francois Hippolvtb 
(5. Bordeaux, July 27, 1741 ; d. Jjondon, July 
23, 1808), violinist and composer. 

Ho was said to be the son of a French govern- 
ment ollicor and an Irish lady, but his bap- 
tismal certificate kej)t at his native town de- 
scribes him 08 son of a ‘ perruquier,’ Emmanuel 
Barth61emon. He began life as an officer in 
the Irish brigade, but Ixnng induced by tlio Earl 
of Kelly, a well-known amateur composer, to 
change his profession for that of music, ho 
becamo one of the most distinguished violinists 
of his tirm\^ In 17()4 he earner to England, 
and was c^n gaged as leader of iho opi-ra band. 
In 1766 ho produccfl at the King’s Theatro a 
serious opera calltHl ‘ J^clopida,’ and in the samo 
year married Miss Mary Young, daughU»r of 
Charles Young (q.v,), a niece of Mrs. Anie and 
Mrs. Lampe, and a favourite singer. In 1776 
Garrick engaged him to compose the music foi 
the burlotta of ‘ Orpheus,’ introduced in hifl 
farce ‘ A Peep behind the Certain,’ the groat 
success of which led to his composing the music 
for other pieces brought out at the same 
theatre. In 1767 he went to Paris, played at 
the Concert Spirituel, May 28, 1767 (also in 
1769), and produ(ied there a pastoral opera 
called ‘ Ty? Fleuve Scamandro ’ (Doo. 22, 1768). 
In 1770 Barthelemon becamo leader at Marylo- 
bone Gardens. Ho was in Dublin from May 
1771 to Feb. 1773. In 1776 ho left England 
with his wife for a professional tour through 
Germany, Italy and France. At Florence Bar- 
! theiemon, at the request of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, set to music the Abate iSemplici’s ora- 
torio * Jefte in Mosfa,’ performed in Rome, 1776. 
He returned to England late in 1777, and in that 

> C. F. roU, Uotmri and Bmydn in London^ 
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year invented an inatriiment of 5 atrings which 
ho called ‘ Ipolito.’ An acquaintance with the 
Rev. Jacob Duch^» chaplain to the Female 
Orphan Asylum, led to his composing, about 
1780, the well-known tune for Ken’s morning 
hymn ‘ Awake, my soul.’ In 1784 Barthelo- 
mon and his wife made a professional visit to 
Dublin. Q.-L. gives the names of three ballets 
produced about 1785, In 1791-95 Ije became 
intimate with Haydn, then in London. His 
compositions for the violin are important. He 
published in London sonatas for 1 and 2 
violins, conc€»rto8 (3 violins), overtures, etc. ; 
in Paris, violin sonatas, a trio, ‘ Six sym- 
phonies ’ (strings, oboes, horns), a concerto, 
etc. On Sept. 20, 1790, Mrs. Harth^lemon 
died. Besides the compositions above named 
Barth^demon wrote the music for the following 
dramatic pieces : 

•Thft KrichRnt4Kl (lirdle'; ‘ TJu* Jvidjtmfiit of 1‘itriN,’ 'The 

KUrtion.' 1774; 'The Maid of tlie OrKh.* 1774. • IJelphoKor,' 177H; 
A biillot, ' T.«i Bonheur iwt d’aliner,* 

w. H. H. ; addns. w. ii. a. f. and m. l. p. 

BAHTHOLOMEW, William {b, London, 
1793; d, there, Aug. 18, 18(»7). Ho was a man 
)f many ac^complishmcnts — chemist, violin- 
player and an excellent flower-painter ; but 
to the English public ho is familiar as the 
translator or adajiter of the words of most of 
Mendelssohn’s vocal works. 

The English text of ‘ St. Paul * was adapted 
by W. Ball, but those of ‘ Antigone ’ (rewarded 
with the gold medal of merit from the King of 
Prussia), ‘Athalie,’ ‘Oedipus,’ ‘Lauda Sion,’ 
the ‘ Walpurgisnacht,’ the Finale to ‘ Loreloy,* 
‘ Elijah,* and the fragments of ‘ ('hristus,’ with 
most of Mendelssohn’s songs, Misre Bartholo- 
mew’s work — not, as any one familiar with 
Mendelssohn’s habits will believe, without 
constant suggestion and supervision from the 
composer. ‘ Hear my Prayer ’ (the original 
MS, of which is in the South Kensington 
Museum, headed ‘ a paraphrastic version of 
Ps. Iv.’) was composed at Bartholomew’s 
request for the concerts of ISliss Mounsey, a 
lady whom ho married in 1853. Besides the 
above, Bartholomew wrote English w'ords for 
M^hul’s ‘ Joseph ’ ; Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda ’ ; 
Costa’s ‘ Eli,’ ‘ Naaman ’ and ‘ The Dream * ; 
and Mrs. Bartholomew’s ‘ The Nativity,’ etc, 

G. 

BARTLEMAN, James (6. probably West- 
minster, Sept. 19, 1769 ; d. there, Apr. 15, 
1821), a bass singer of repute. 

He was educated under Dr. Cooke in the 
choristers’ school of Westminster Abbey. His 
voice while it remained a soprano was remark- 
able for strength and tine quality of tona He 
distinguished himself as a boy-singer by his 
refined and expressive rendering of Greene’s 
solo anthem ‘ Acquaint thyself with God.’ He 
was greatly patronised by Sir John Hawkins, 
in whose family he was a frequent visitor (see 
Miss Hawkins’s Antedoies), In 1788 name 


appears for the first time as a bass chorister, 
at the Concerts of Ancient Music, where he 
remained till 1791, when he quitted the institu- 
tion to assume the post of first solo bass at the 
newly established Vocal Concerts. In 1795 he 
returned to the Ancient Concerts, and immedi- 
ately took the station of principal bass singer 
in the first concert of the metropolis. His 
voice was, strictly speaking, a baritone, and his 
compass extended from E below the bass stave 
to g' above it. Jn the course of one season ho 
revived many of Purcell’s great bass songs, and 
continued to sing them with unabated applause 
until he sang no more. Bartleman’s execution 
was that of his time and school*, and confined 
chi('tly to written divisions ; his own ornaments 
were few, simple and chaste, and always in 
stric't keeping with the feeling of the air in which 
they were introduced. He formed a largo and 
valuable musical library, which was sold by 
auction by White of Storey’s (late, shortly after 
his death. He was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. His ej)itaph is by Dean 
Ireland. (//ttrmo7uco7i, 1830 ; Books of A ncient 
Concerts ; Private Sources.) 

E. F. ii., with addns. 

BARTLET (Bartlett), John (JI. r. 1600- 
1010), lutenist and song-wriLir. Nothing what- 
ever is known of Bartlet’s personal history, ox. 
e<‘pt that he described Loid Hertford, formerly 
Sir Edward Seymour, as his master, a state- 
ment that may imply that he was house- 
hold musician to Lord Hertford. He took the 
B.Mus. degree at Oxford in KUO ; and in 1600 
he published a volume of musical works under 
tlic following title : 

‘ A Bookc of Ayros with a of ^lusirk, 

Whereof the First Part is for tiie Lute or Orpharion, 
and the Violc do Gambu, and 4. Parti’K to sinvT, Tiic 
second part is for 2. Trebles to sinii to the biite and 
Viole, the third part is for the Lute and otic Voyee, and 
the Viole dc Gand>o. Coinpos<le by Jolin Bartlet, 
tJentIcinan and x)raetitloner in this Arte. London 
ITintcd by .John Windet, for John Browne and arc to 
bee solde at hisslioppe in Siilnt Dunstones Cliurehyeard 
in Fleetstreet. 1606.’ 

The first section is the most interesting ; as 
was usual with this school of composers, the 
songs for four parts were also to bc^ j:>erformed 
as solo songs with lute accompaniment. There 
are 14 songs in this section ; notable among 
these are ‘ Go, wailing verse,’ and ‘ I heard of 
late that love was fallen asleep ’ ; while in the 
lighter vein ‘ A pretty duck ’ and ‘ Of all the 
birds that I do know ’ are attractive ; the latter 
is a skit on Philip Sparrow, to words by George 
Gascoigne. e. h. f. 

BART6k, BAla (6. Nagyszentmiklos, Hun- 
gary, now Yugoslavia, Mar. 25, 1881), a com- 
poser who has founded an individual style on 
researches in national folk-song. 

When he was ^ight years old he lost his 
father, who was director of an agricultural 
school and a good amateur musician, and his 
mother was obliged to make a living ac a 
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teacher at elementary schools. Bart6k thus 
came to live in different parts of Hungary, and 
so laid the lirst foundations of hia knowledge 
of the variegated aspects of the country’s folk- 
music. Until 1891 he remained at Nagys/.dllds 
(now in Czecho-Slovakia), and in 1892 he was at 
Bistritz (now in Koumania). At the early age 
of 9 he began to compose small piano pieces, 
and in 1891 he appeared in public for the lirst 
time, both as pianist and composer. 

It now seemed indisixuisable fur Bartok’a 
future development that hia education should 
be continued at one of the larger towns, and in 
1893 his mother succeeded in securing a new 
p(jst at Pressburg, musically the most advanced 
of the provincial Hungarian cities of those days. 
There he studied the piano under Laszlo Krkol, 
son of Franz Krkel, and had many opportunities 
of hearing operatic and orchestral oerformances 
of such standard works as were to be found in 
a somewhat conservative repertory ; there was 
also no lack of chamber music in which the 
young student could take an active part, and 
he thus became well acquainted with classical 
music up to Brahms and early Wagner. Under 
the inliuence of Brahms and the lirst works of 
Dohndnyi, his senior by four years, Bartok 
composed a good deal of music, which has never 
been published. 

On leaving school at Pressburg at the age 
of 18, Bartok was induced by Dohnanyi to 
depart from the usual custom of going to the 
Vienna Conservatorium, and to comj)iete his 
studies at the Royal Hungarian Musical Acad- 
emy of Buda])est instead. At tliat institution 
ho studied the piano under Stephan Thoruaii 
and composition under Hans Koessler from 
1899 until 1903, Bartok’s emancipation from 
the influence of Brahms, and his inability to 
find a new guidance in the works of Wagner 
and Liszt, which he now assiduously studied, 
resulted in a period of creative sterility ; but 
about 1902 two new influences made them- 
selves felt : the acquaintance with the works 
of Richard Strauss and the chauvinistic tend- 
encies which characterised musical Hungary 
at that time. Neither was powerful enough to 
prove lasting ; Bartok soon recognised that 
the study of Strauss could not lead him into 
the new channels he sought, and that what was 
generally taken for genuine Magyar Music 
(q>v,) was Hungarian only in the geographical 
sense. Nevertheless, a few works were composed 
under these influences, including a symphony ; 
a symphonic poem entitled ‘ Kossuth ’ (1903), 
the first performance of which was given by 
Richter at Manchester in Feb. 1904 ; a violin 
sonata, produced in Vienna ; and a piano 
quintet. These and several other works be- 
longing to this period have remained unpub- 
lished, but a record of Bartdk’s early efforts is 
preserved in a ‘ Rhapsody ’ for piano (op. 1, 
1904), another for piano and orchestra (op. 2, i 
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1904) , and the first orchestral suite (op. 3, 

1905) . 

It was about this time that Bart6k became 
aware that nearly everything which had passed 
for purely Magyar folk-music consisted partly 
of popularised art-music or old national melo- 
dies corrui)ted by tht* gipsies, and partly of 
music properly belonging to surrounding dis- 
tricts which, although then nominally included 
in Hungary, were, (‘thnograj>hically 8}>eaking, 
foreign eountrica. With Zoltan KodtUy as a 
eoliaborator, he therefore began a careful in- 
vestigation. first of all of the question of what 
could really ])a.s8 as the original folk-music 
of the Magyar j>easantry, and lati'r of the 
music belonging to the Roumanian and Slovak 
regions, the latttTof which especially could only 
be separated by strictly seientilic research from 
the Magyar music w’ith winch it had Ixjcome 
almost inextricably entangled. Bartdk soon 
discovered that much ()f what he had presented 
as genuinely Hungarian in the early rhapsodies 
and orchestral suite in reality belonged to the 
•Slovaks and other neighbouring peopl(!>s, and 
from tliat moment lie was careful to indicate 
it clearly wlnmever lie resorted to Roumanian 
or Slovak material. 

In 1997 Bart6k was appointed professor of 
the pianoforte at th(5 Royal Hungarian Musical 
Academy of Jhidapest. His works encoun- 
tered great opjiosition in the capital and could 
not oven he adecjuately perffirmed, so tliat 
Bart6k, Koddly aiul a few other young musi- 
cians strove, in 1911, to found a ‘ New Hun- 
garian Musi<’al Society,’ a plan which failed to 
materialise. About 1912 Bartok retirotl from 
public life in order to devote himself entirely 
to comiKisition and to the study of folk-music, 
not only of his own country, but of others. In 
1913, for instance, he visited Biskra for the 
purpose of investigating the peasant music 
of the Arabs ; but the following year the 
European War intcTnipted similar projects. 
It was not until 1917, after the production of 
the ballet ‘The Woodcut IVince ’ at Iludapest, 
that Hungary began to realise that it possessed 
a truly significant native mtisician. The next 
year the earlier one-act oi)era, ^Bluebeard’s 
Castle ’ (1911), was performed in the capital for 
the first time. 

To regard B61a Bartdk solely as a musical 
exponent of Hungarian nationalism is to set 
undue limits to his importance as a creative 
musician. As it has already been pointed out, 
he is interested in the folk-music of any 
country, and therefore naturally in that of his 
own, with which his art has certain racial 
affinities ; but a study of his works, excluding 
the settings of folk -music grouped together at 
the close of this article, reveals comparatively 
little that is actually borrowed from the music 
of Hungary and adjacent regions. Except in 
the earliest works already mentioned, and the 
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four volumes of * Children’s Pieces,’ where 
Hungarian and Slovak themes are used in a 
moat individual and yet singularly appropriate 
manner, his music expresses his own [>er8on- 
ality much m«)re strongly than his nationality. 

The great originality of Bartok’s work, which 
ranges over a long scale of varying expression 
and differs absolutely from that of any other 
composer, is nn^ro easily perceiyed than 
analysed, since its secret lies precisely in the 
absence of any system of composition which 
can be verbally dehried. Bartok considers 
himself bound by no accepted rules, and even 
the logical procedures of his own making he 
changes deliberately with almost every new 
work that he writes. He has no fixed method 
of gaining his ends, and his outlook varies 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
moment. His invention is never subordinated 
to the exigencies of form, the latter being in- 
variably determined by the former. Scholarly 
attainments are to him merely a means of over- 
coming technical problems with the greatest 
possible ease : the actual construction of his 
music is empiric. The common chord, when 
it serves his purpose, is os welcome to him as 
the use of the harshest combination, and 
although he has immensely enriched his musical 
idiom by the adoption of Greek and Oriental 
scales, to say nothing of still more primitive 
modes, and progressions of his own invention, 
he would scorn to discard the conventional 
major and minor scales for no bettor reason 
than that they have served innumerable com- 
posers before him. He is not anxious to avoid 
either concord or discord, for to him neither 
has any but a relative existence, according to 
whatever he has for the moment adopted as a 
harmonic centre. Each of the twelve chro- 
matic notes of our tempered scale is regarded by 
him as a free agent, not bound to others by 
arbitrary relations. 

Unlike much modern music, that of B61a 
Bart6k is not primarily harmonic. It is true 
that it may proceed in blocks of chords when 
such a method happens to express the com- 
poser’s intention, but more frequently harmony 
is only the inevitable concomitant of melodic 
formations, or tlie result of the contrapuntal 
convergence of independent parts. Like his 
harmony, Bart6k’8 melody and polyphony con- 
form to laws which, although by no means 
scholastic, are none the loss strictly logical. 

No less independent is the rhythmic element. 
A perusal of Bart6k’8 piano music alone, the 
most easily accessible portion of his work, re- 
veals an infinite variety of novel uses of 
rhythm, not only as regards the pattern of 
individual bars, but the structure of whole 
movements. One piece may be built entirely 
on irregular periods, while another may have 
a wholly symmetrical shape. The composer 
may indulge in endless changes of time-signa- 


ture, both in the rubato and the temjio giustOy 
according to the natural accentuation of the 
melodic line, while elsewhere he may deliber- 
ately choose a division into uniform bars. 

In regard to sound -value Bartok’s art is as 
individual as it is from any other view-point. 
He is obviously a musician for whom a method 
of inventing his material first and assigning it 
to certain instruments afterwards is unthink- 
able. For this reason, perhaps, scarcely any 
arrangements of his works have appeared, with 
the exception of the dramatic pieces, the piano 
scores of which, altliough necessary for the 
purpose of study, can give no adequate idea of 
the peculiarly spontaneous quality of his orches- 
tral textures, which, compared with other 
modern scores, have an almost primitive sim- 
plicity and directness. In the orchestra, each 
instrument is given thematic matter that is 
always strikingly adapted to its nature, and 
between Bartbk’s piano music and his chamber 
works there is a very distinct variance of style. 
The bulk of the piano music is written in a 
vertical manner suited to the instrument’s per- 
cussive character, while melodic formations, 
which it is least cajiable of rendering satis- 
factorily, are thrust into the background ; in 
the string quartets the texture is predomin- 
antly contrapuntal ; in the sonatas for violin 
and piano each instrument adheres to its own 
characteristics with the happiest results. 

Bartok is essentially an instrumental com- 
poser. Aj^art from the folk-song arrangements, 
little vocal work of his has appeared up to 
1927, and the treatment of the voice is in- 
effective both in the songs (op. 10) and in 
‘ Bluebeard’s Castle,’ a grim and enigmatic 
work full of atmosphere and dramatic tense- 
ness, and entirely free from operatic formulas. 

Bartok might bo reproached with a singular 
and systematic lack of emotion. The absence 
or presence of this quality, however, depends 
upon the outlook of each individual hearer. 
In order to appreciate his work it is necessary 
to expect nothing in the nature of subjective 
expression on the composer’s part. Bart6k 
never sets out to convey his personal feelings 
to his audience ; his art is concerned solely 
with the delivery of its message in tlie most 
lucid possible way ; but precisely because of 
its restraint it is capable of evoking in the 
listener, provided that he is sufficiently re- 
ceptive, deeply human feelings of his own. 

UNPUBLISHED 

Symphony ; 8yn>phonic Po«iu. ‘ Koasuth * (1903) ; Violin Sonata; 
Piano Quintet ; 4 Pipcea, Etude for the left hand, 2 PantaidaA and 
Scherto, for piano solo. Numerous early and iniiinportant works. 

PIANO SO 1.08 

Funenil March from ‘Koaj*uth’ (1903); Rhapsody, op. 1 (1904); 
14 Bagatellee, op. 6 (1908); 2 Roumanian Dances. 2 Elejles, 3 
Burleaquo* op. 8 «• (1908-10): Sketches, op. 9 (1908); 10 Easy 

Pi»ps (1908) ; 4 Dirge* (1910) ; Suite, op. 14 (1918) ; Sonatina (1919) ; 
3 Etudes, op. 18; Impruviattions, op. 90; Allegro Barharo; ‘For 
Children,' easy piece*, 4 vols. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet No. 1. op. 7 (1908); String Quartet No. 2, op. 17 
(1915-17) ; Violin Sonata No. 1 ; Violin Sonata No. 2 (1928). 
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VOCAL WORKS 

6 Songa, oy. 16 (1916). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Rhapnodr lor piano and orchwtra. op. 2 (1904) ; Soitr No. 1. op, 
3 (1905); Suite No. 2, op. 4; Two Portrait*, op. 6; Two PiciitrrH 
(Deux Iina)i(tfal, op. 10 (1912): 4 Orchestral Pieces, op 12; 
R'uiiiiatuau Folk-danc«« fcr small orchoatra. Dance suite lor ouh. 
(1923. for the 50th anniversary of the union of Buda and Pest). 

DRAMATIC WORKS 

‘ Bluebeard's Castle,’ Opera in one act. op. 11 (1911); ‘The Wood- 
cut l*rince,’ Ballet, op. 13 (1914-16); ‘The Mliitculous Maodarin* 
Pantoinune (1921). 

FOLK-SONG SETTINGS 

HX) Hungarian Soldier SougH ; 350 Rouiii.aiiian Folk songs ; 5 
Slovak Folk-songs (male vo1com> ; llunK.-irian Folk songs (piaiu») 
(H»2<l): 15 Hungarian Peasant Songs (piano); Rouiuaiilan F<dk- 

songs (l)iano( (1920) ; Roniaanlan Folk-dances (plan**) ; Roumaniau 
Chnstinaa Hongs (piano). 

£. B. 

BARTOLINI, ViNCENZio, a very good 
second soprano, appeared in London^ 1782, in 
‘ 11 Convito,* a comic opera by BertonL In the 
next season he took part in ‘ L’ Olimxiiade,’ a 
pasticcio ; and in 1784 he sang in Anfossi’s 
‘ Issipile ’ and * Due Gemelle,’ and the ‘ Denio- 
foonte ’ of Bertoni. He sang al.so in the Com- 
memoration of Handel in Westminster Abbey 
that year, and in 1780 we find him still in 
Lfondon, performing in Tarchi’s ‘ Virginia.* He 
was singing with success at Cassel in 1792. 

J. M. 

BARTON, Maiimaduke (aMilleb) (6. Man- 
chester, Deo. 29, 1865), pianist and teacher, son 
of the Rev. Samuel Saxon Barton, a prominent 
minister of the United Methodists, was edu- 
cated at the R.C.M. 

In 1888 he won one of the first fifty scholar- 
ships (Pringle) with which the new R.C.M. was 
opened, and was the first winner of the Hop- 
kinson Gold Medal for pianoforte-playing ( 1886). 
Ho studied the pianoforte with John Francis 
Barnett, and composition with Stanford until 
1888, when the College granted him a travelling 
scholarship. This enabled liirn to devote a 
year to further study under Stavenhagon, who 
was then carrying on the school founded by 
Liszt at Weimar. On his return to England 
Barton was immediately appointed to the 
teaching stivfT of the R.C.M, (1889), and it is as 
piano profo.ssor there that his most distin- 
guished work has been done during the past 35 
years. Ho was subsequently elected a member 
of the Board of Professors, and is now ( 1927) one 
of the leading pianoforte teachers of London. 
He joined the staff of thcG.S.M.in 1911, has been 
a regular examiner for the Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M. for the past 25 years, 
and in that capacity has visited South Africa 
six times. In 1891 Barton married Anna 
Russell, who had also been one of the first 
fifty scholars of the R.C.M., a pupil of Jenny 
Lind and of Henschel, and a cQstinguished 
singer. 

Though the main occupations of Barton’s 
career have been educational, he has pursued 
his art both as a public pianist and to a certain 
extent as a composer. Indeed, his sensitive 
TBusicianship has survived the routine of teach- 
ing in a marked degree. In 1887, while still a 


scholar of the R.C.M., ho played before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor in a concert arranged to 
celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee. On his return 
from Germany he appeared at the Crystal 
Palace playing Brahms’s concerto in B fiat with 
Manns and his orchestra, and ho has since 
played concertos with Wood (Promenade Con- 
certs), Ronald (Albert Hall), and at Liverpool, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. His recitals in 
London and the provinces have been frequent, 
and he undertook recital tours in South Africa 
(1911) and in Holland (1912). His published 
compositions include a Mass in A (Novello) and 
works for the piano. O. 

BARTOS, FrantiSek (6. Mlateov, 1837; 
d, there, 1906), collector of Moravian folk-songs; 
director of the gymnnsiinn at Brno (Brilnn), 
He spent many years in the study and collec- 
tion of the folk-music. His works include: 
‘ Moravskd Svatba’ (Moravian Wedding-songs), 
1892; * Pisno Morav8k6 ’ (Moravian Songs), 1889; 
and Moravian National Songs, 1901, in collabor- 
ation with l^eos Jan Acer (q-v,). R. N. 

BARTOS, Josef (b, Vysoke M^to, 1887), 
Czech writer, professor and musical critic, 
Ph.D. of Prague University; author of Anion 
Dvofdk (1913) ; Zdenko Fibich (1913) ; J. J5. 
Foerster (1922) ; wrote the article on the last- 
named for this Dictionary. u. N. 

BARYPHONUS, Heinrich (real name, 
Grobstimme) (b. Werningerode, c. 1580), can- 
tor at Quedlinburg, an important writer on 
music. He wrote Isagoge musica (Magdeburg, 
1609), Plejades ynusicae (Halberstadt, 1616), 
Jnstitut tones musicodheoreticae (I^eipzig, 1620), 
Ars canendi (Leipzig, 1626 and 1630). 

E. V. d. s. 

BARYTON (1) (viola di bordoiie, viola 
bastardaf see Viol, 6), a viola da gamba having 
sympathetic strings of metal passing under the 
finger-board. (Siio PLATE LXXXVIll. No. 2.) 

The viola da gamba is said to have been 
first fitted with such strings in the second 
half of the 17th century. The invention is 
attributed to English makers, but the instru- 
ment never came into common use in England, 
where the climate is unfavourable to the use of 
sympathetic strings ; and no ba*yton by an 
English maker is known to exist, although old 
English viole da gamba are extremely common. 
The instrument is almost peculiar to Germany, 
where the Hamburg maker, Joachim Tielke, 
made many fine specimens about 1680. The 
bridge, of peculiar shape, carries the six or seven 
ordinary strings of the viola da gamba, tuned 
in much the same way as on that instrument. 
Partly under the finger-board, and partly on 
the right-hand side of it, is a brass frame carry- 
ing a variable number of metal strings, seven 
being the smallest and forty -four the largest 
observed. The lowest of the sympathetic 
strings was commonly tuned to E, and the 
tuning of the rest depended very much on their 
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number. The largest number of strings would 
allow a pair to each semitone throughout the 
two octavos which the compass of the instru- 
ment comprises. An instrument with only 
seven sympathetic strings would probably have 
had these tuned to some diatonic scale. The 
baryton, essentially a chamber instrument, was 
a favourite with (merman amateurs in the 18th 
century. Leopold Mozart’s account of it in 
the Introduction to his Violin-Schule \& full of 
inaccuracies. 

Besides the list given below, among the 
makers should be mentioned Norbert Bedler of 
Wtirzburg, 1723, who made the specimen in the 
Mus6e du Conservatoire at Laris. To the com- 
}X)ser8 should l)e added the player Karl Franz, 
who published twelve concertos for the instru- 
ment in 1785. The name Barytoii as applied 
to this instrument is of uncertain derivation, 
but is probably connected with the French 
Bourdon (see Faux- Bourdon). 

C. F. Pohl, in his Biography of Haydn ( Berlin, 
1875), gives us the following notices concerning 
the baryton ; 

1. Makers : 

M. ri'ltllrii (1H5A), II, KraiiKT (1714), 1>. A. SUidlinann (17:5',;). J. 
HiaiUmano (1730), all of Vleiiiia; Jotu-liliii TltdUo. liHinliurK (KlHO), 
iiiakor of thu tine h^toclmvii iti t.hu S. KuiiHiiigtoii MiiMt-uiii; aiut 
AiidrenH HUiiior, of Ahnam In tho Tyrol (lO<k)). 

2. Performers : 

M. A, IWtl, Vienna (ITJl 40); Signor Farrant., London (1744); 
AbrU, I,iondon (1751) H7), Anton Kraft, Karl Friinf., ami Androua 
Lilli, iiimtiibfrH of I'rlrice KHUrlm^.v'n prlvat-r liand under Haydn 
(Lidl played In eoiwerta In Rngland In I77d) ; Kriedel. tneinlM^r of 
the royal liand at Herlin at the end of the iSth and lieginuhig of 
the mill eentnry. I•’a^llu^r |17H4) and V', Mau.schka (171).') l.'^'i.'l) are 
iiaitual aa aoeompllalu'il aniaUmr performorH. 

3. Composers ; 

Nleineez, L. Tonia.siiil, and A. Kraft, of Kitterh^/,, Wenr.l Pirhl. 
Ford. I'ai'r, Welgl, ami KyMer. all of V'pMina ; and laat, hut not 
IniiHt, Haydn. I'ohl enuineratow no lesa than I7& eoinpoattioiiH of 
Baydn'a for the iiintruinent ; vIk. rt Dueta for 2 l•aryt^»n». I'iSoimtaa 
for haryton and violoncello, la Di vertirnenti for two l>arytonN and 
baaa, 12.1 nivertllneiitl for haryton, viola, ami violonecllo; 17 no- 
ualird (’af«atlon.i ; Concortoa for haryLm with aeooinpaniinent of 
two viollng and hiuiH. 

E. J. P. 

BARYTON (2), the name by which the 
Euphonium (or Tenor- tuba) or Ha.ss Saxhorn 
in B flat is known in Germany (see Saxhorn 
and Tuba). 

BASE VI, Abramo {b. lA>ghorn, Doc. 29, 
1818 ; d. Florence, Nov. 1885), a learned 
Florentine musician, founder and proprietor of 
the musical periodical Arynonia and of its con- 
tinuation Boccherini^ and one of the origin- 
ators of the Societk. del Quartetto, which did 
much to introduce German music into Italy. 
Basevi was the composer of tw’o operas, 
‘ Romilda ed E'zzelino,’ produced at the Teatro 
Alfleri, Mar. 1840, and ‘ Enrico Odoardo ’ at 
La Pergola, 1847 ; the author of theoretical 
works on music, of a treatise Sulla divinazione, 
a Studio ddle opere di O, Verdi, 1869, and an 
Jutroduzione ad un nuoix> sisteina d’ armonia 
(1862). F. o. 

BASILI (Basily), (1) Andrka (d. 1776), 
maestro di cappella at Loreto in the middle of 
the 1 8th century. San tini’s collection contained 


works by him ; and a set of 24 studies of his for 
the clavier, entitled ‘ Musica universale,’ etc., 
was printed by Alessandri of Venice, and is not 
without merit. 

His son (2) P’rancesco (6. Feb. 1766 ; 
d. Mar. 25, 1850) was sent to Romo and 
became a scholar of Jannaconi. While still 
young he was made maestro di cappella at 
Foligno. His first appearance in opera w'as 
at Milan, in ‘ Arianna e Tesen,’ when he 
was 22. For Rtime ho w rote ‘ La Locan- 
diera’ (1789); for Florence ‘Achillo nell’ as- 
sedio di Troja ’ (1798) and the ‘ Ritorno 
d’ Ulisse ’ (1799), and for Venice ‘ Antigono.* 
About 1799 he became maestro di cap])ella at 
Macerata, and wrote a large number of comic 
operas for Venice, not all equally successful. 
He then made a rich marriage, which enabled 
him to give up work, but the marriage proved 
unhappy, and after a separation, in 1816, he 
returned to his former post at Loreto. For 
the San Carlo at NajiJes Basili composed an 
oratorio, ‘ kSansone,’ in w hich Lablache sang the 
chief part. A Requiem which he had written 
for Jannaconi was performed, Mar. 23, 1816, 
at the A]>ostle8’ Church in Rome. In 1817 ho 
wrote two operas, ‘ Ira d’ Achille ’ and ‘ L’ or- 
fana ogiziana,’ for Venice. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Conservatorio at Milan, 
where it was his fortune to refuse admission to 
Verdi. In Aug. 1837 he was called to Romo to 
become maestro di cappella at St. Peter’s, 
vacant by the death of Fioravanti, and re- 
mained there till his ow n death. Several of his 
settings of the Miserere, one at least for 8 v. 
unaccompanied, were sung in iSt. Peter’s. In 
adtlition to many operas, besides tlii^se already 
named, and much church music, Basili com- 
posed syrnjihonies in the style of Haydn, one of 
which used often to be jilayed at Brussels under 
Fetis, and alw'ays with gre^at applause (see 
Q.-Ij. for list of works). F. G. 

BASS (1) (Fr. bas}<e ; Ger. Bass ; Ital. 
basso)y the lower or grave part of the musical 
system as contradistinguished from the treble, 
which is the high or acute part. But using the 
word in its etymological sense (the derivation is 
ultimately from the Greek (Sdais) the moaning 
is clearly that of the foundation or support ia 
a musical composition by the part which is 
actually the deepest in sound, and there is thus 
no implication os to the range in compass of 
such part. The bass of a composition, more 
especially when the low'er range is employed, 
exerts a profound influence owdng to the pre- 
sence of harmonics which the tones set up, 
and on it very largely depend the qualities of 
strength and solidity in the ground structure, 
whether viewed vertically or horizontally. 

c. H. H. p. 

(2) The term used to describe the lowest 
or deepest of men’s voices. It is usual 
to classify basses as Basso Profondo, Basso 
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Cantante and Baritone {q.v,), while the 
CONTRA'BASSO is the name given to the 
specially trained Russian baas whoso compasa 
is extended downwards to FF. The practical 
range of the ordinary bass voice is from about 
E to / or / sharp. 

BASSANI, Giovanni Battista (6. Padua, 
c. 1057 ; (/. Ferrara, Oct. 1, 1710), an eminent 
violin-player and composer. 

He was a pupil of Castrovillari at Venice, was 
(organist of the ‘ Accadeinia della Morto * at 
Ferrara as early as 1077, lived for some years 
at Bologna as conductor of the cathedral 
music, and from 1685 was again at Ferrara as 
cathedral organist. He was made a mcunber, 
and in 1082 * principe * ot the Accadeniia dei 
Filarmonici of Bologna. From 1680 to 1710 he 
wroUi three oratorios, ‘ Giona,’ ‘ La Morte 
delusa* and ‘ La troinba della divina iniseri- 
C(jrdia,’ and published 0 operas and 31 vocal 
and instrumental works, viz. masses, cantatas 
for 1, 2 or 3 voices with instruments, and 2 sets 
of sonatas for 2 violins with bass (Q.-L.) These 
works, copies of which are now very rare, are 
written in a noble pathetic style, and are 
marked by good and correct workmanship. 
Two books called ‘ Hannonia festiva,* being 
the 8th and 13th of Bassani’s published works, 
and ct)nsisting of motets for a single voice with 
accompaniment, were published by VV. Pearson 
in London, some time between 1009 and 1735. 
James Kent (q.i\) borrowed from Bassani 
largely. Amongst others the chorus ‘ Thy 
righteousness/ in his anthem ‘ Lord, what love,’ 
is taken from Bassani’s Magnificat in G minor 
with very slight alteration. The ‘ Hallelujahs ’ 
in ‘ Hearken unto this ’ are transcribed note 
for note from Bassani’s ‘ Alma Mater.’ 

It is generally believed, though not absolutely 
proved, that CVjrelli Avas his pupil. r. u. 

BA88ANO, a long line of musicians em- 
ployed at the English Court between 1538 and 
102.5. (8ee W. Nagel, Amialen der englisclieji 
Hofmusik ; also Q. - L. ). 

BAS8ANO, Girolamo (Jeronimo), recorder 
player in the Royal Private Music, 1581-1625, 
wrote ‘a Collection of Fancies in 5 parts’ 
(R.C.M. MS. 1950; imperfect) ; 1 sonata a 4 and 
4 fanciers a 5 (MS.) in Ch. Ch, E. v. d. s. 

BASS- BAR, an essential part of the fitting 
of viols and violins. The violin bass- bar is 
now made about 11 in. long, and in. 
thick, diminishing at either end, and is glued 
in a state of tension to the table of the instru- 
ment under the bass or left-hand foot of the 
bridge. The function of the bass-bar is to spread 
over the table the vibrations of the bridge pro- 
duced by those of the strings, and to increase 
the resistance of the longitudinal arch formed 
by the fibres of the table. E. J. p. 

BASS-BARITONE, a term which it is con- 
venient to employ to describe the bass singer 
ivhose vocal resources combine those of the 


basso profondo and the basso o^intanfc\ 
For example, the music of Wotan or Elijah 
can only be justly delivered by a singer who 
has not developed the extent of his higher 
register at the exi>ense of the weight and 
sonority of the lower. 

BASS CLARINET, .see Clarinet (4). 

BASS CLEF. The v eil -known mark of the 

bass clef, or P,* is a modification of 

the letter F, which has in the course of centuries 
arrivo<l at its ])rcsent shaj^e, in the same way 
tliat tlie G and 0 have altered their forms. (See 
Clef.) 

BASS DRUM, see Drum (2). 

BASSE DANSE, a dance of a stately char- 
acter for two persons (originating from the 
‘ Carole,’ ‘ Karolo '), much practised in France 
in the 1 4th, 1 5th and early part of the 10th 
centuries. The name has roferonoo to the 
gliding movement of the feet, in contrast to the 
‘ danse par haut ’ or ‘ danse saut^e,’ such as 
the Galliard. About 1545 it was suj>crHoded 
in popularity by the Pavane. The steps 
employed were four in number, Simple, Double, 
Reprise and Branle. According to Arbeau, 
Orchesographicy the steps of the Basse Danse 
were ‘ rovisence, branle deux simples, double 
reprise ’ ; the whole dance was divided in 
three ])arts, ‘ basso danse, retoiir de la basso 
danse, tordion.’ He describes the Basse Danse 
in triple time, but a mixture of triple and duple 
measures also exists in French and Italian 
Ba.sse8-Danse8. 

The dance is described at the end of Alex- 
ander Barcley’s Introductory to wryle and to 
pronounce frenche^ London, 1521 ; and in A. 
de Arena’s Latin poem, Ad suoa cornpagnonea, 
etc, ; Paris, 1 575. In both these books the 
names of many of the tunes are given, such aa 
‘ Filles a marior ’ and ‘ l.<e Petit Rouen,’ but 
without music. Attaingnant published a collec- 
tion of eighteen Basso Danse tunes in 1529, and 
nine mt>re in the following year. Thoinot 
Arbeau, in his Orcheaographie (1588), saya 
that the Basst^ Danse has been obsolete for 
some forty or fifty years, but he gives a full 
description of it in the hope thaf it may be 
revived by ‘sage and modest matrons,* and 
prints the tune entitled ‘ Jouyssance vous 
donneray,’ 

There is a 15th century ‘ Livre des basse* 
danses ’ once belonging to Marguerite do Bour* 
gogne, formerly in the Royal Library at 
Brussels, now at Vienna. The Biblioth^ue 
Nationale of Paris preserves two Italian MBS. : 

‘ Guilielmi Hebraei Pisansiensis de pratica seu 
arte tripudii vuJgare operculum soliciter in- 
cipit ’ (1416), and ‘ Domini Johannis Ambrosi,* 
etc. (1463). One of the tunes, which seems to 
have been known par excellence as ‘ La Basse 
Danse,’ was used as the subject of a Mass by 
V incen t La Fage. This * Mim.La basse danse * 
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is still extant in manuqpripts at Trent and in 
the Archives of the Sistine Chapel at Romo. 

j. F. R. s. ; addns. M. l. p. 

Bint. — Is hianuaerit dit lea ffaaaan Danaaa da la BtbUothi^ua da 
Bourpitffn 0 . Inlnxluttion eL traa»cri|jtloti par klKafsaT Clomon, p. 
77, 1912. (BociilU da BIbllophitca de Bt lKiMU««.) I>ia rKythmlaeha 
Strukiur dar Ba$ie»-danat>» dar /[andarhrlft 90d5 dar Brilatelar kgl. 
Bibllinhak {Hammalbdnda of the pp. 349, etc., 1912-13. 

BASSfiE, Adam de la {d, Feb. 25, 1286), 
canon at the College of St. Peter, Lille (Cousse- 
n)aker,5, 205), composer of ‘Chanty liturgiques’ 
republished in facsimile by the Abbe D. Camel 
in the Messager de sciences historiquea p. 241 ff. 
(Hebbelynck; Oand, 1868). E. v. d. s. 

BASSET-HORN, see CLARiNErr (2). 

BASSET-OBOE, set) Oboe (4). 

BASSE VI, see Cervetto. 

BASS-FLUTE, see Flute (C). 

BASS- HORN or KEYED - HORN (Ger. 
Klappenhorn), About the end of the 18th 
century attempts to improve the serpent re- 
sulted in the introduction of this instrument, 
of wood or brass, in which the tube, conical in 
boro like that of the horn, is doubled upon 
itself, as in the bassoon. The ba.sa-horn was 
played with a cup-shaped mouthpiece ; it hoxl six 
finger-holes, bored laterally, and three or more 
keys. It is the transitional instrument between 
the serpent and the ophicleide. The Russian 
bassoon is a variety of the bass-horn. (See 
Ophicleide.) (PLATE LX XIV , 1 .) d. j. b. 

BASSI, Luior (6. Pesaro, 1766 ; d. Dresden, 
1826), an eminent baritone singer ; a pupil of 
Laschi at Florence. 

He first appeared on the stage in women’s 
parts at the ago of 16. In 1784 he went to 
Prague, where he made a great rejiutation, 
especially in Paisiollo’s * Re Toodoro,* and 
‘ Barbiere di Siviglia ’ and Martini’s ‘ Cosa rara.’ 
Mozart >vrote the part of Don Juan for him.i 
lie is said to have asked Mozart to write him 
another air in place of ‘ Fin ch’ han dal vino ’ in 
‘ Don Juan,’ but Mozart replied, ‘ Wait till the 
performance : if the air is not applauded, I will 
then write you another.’ A hearty encore 
settled the question. He is also said to have 
induced Mozart to rewrite ‘ La ci daroin ’ five 
times to suit him. But these stories are prob- 
ably mere legends of Mozart’s good-humour. 
In 1806 Bassi left Prague in consequence of the 
war. For some years he was in the pay of 
Prince Lobkowitz, Beethoven’s friend, appear- 
ing occasionally in public in Vienna ; but in 
1814 he returned to Prague, when Weber had j 
the direction of the opera, and in 1815 was ; 
called to Dresden as a member of the Italian 
company there, but shortly afterwards became '■ 
manager of the opera instead, and died there in i 
1825. Basal was gifted with a fine voice, even 
throughout the register, a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and considerable dramatic ability. He is 
not to be confounded with Nicolo or Vincenzo 
Bassi. M. c. c. 

I Banal ia unnally Mid to bare b««n aloo th« orlflnitl Almavlva In 
* Flfwro ' ; but tbla la Inoorroot ; Mondial wu the tint Sea John’s 
Vasari (tnd ed.). 11. S43. 


B ASSIRON ( Basiron, Basseron) , Philippe, 
a native of the Netherlands, living in the 16th 
century. A Mass and a motet were printed by 
Petrucci of Fossornbrone in 1505 and 1508 ; 
others exist in MS. J. R. s. b. ; rev. m. l. p. 

BASSO CANTANTE, See Bass (2). 

BASSO CONTINUO, see Thorough-bass. 

BASSO DA CAMERA, Italian for a chamber- 
bass ; that is a small double-bass, such as is 
generally used by double-bass players for solo 
performances. 

BASSON RUSSE, see Bass -horn. 

BASSOON (1) (Fr. busson; Ger. Fagott; Ital. 
fagotto), a wooden double-reed instrument of 
which there were formerly three varieties: (1) 
the ordinary bassoon ; (2) double-bassoon an 
octave lower in pitch ; and (.3) the tenoroon in 
E Hat or F, a fourth or fifth higher than (1) and 
now practically obsolete. (See PLATES V, 
Nos. 3 and 4; L/V, No, L) 

The English and French names are derived 
from its pitch, which is the natural bass to the 
oboe and other similar reed instruments ; the 
Italian and German names come from its re- 
semblance to a faggot or bundle of sticks. 

(1) The ordinary bassoon has a complete 

chromatic compass from 

but the notes above the top B flat are some- 
what ineffective. The parts are written as they 
sound on the bass and tenor clefs as required. 

It consists of five pieces, named the crook, 
wing, butt, long joint and boll. These, when 
fitted together, form a hollow cone about eight 
feet long, tapering from yV: ^>f inch at the 
reed to 1^^ inches at the bell end, but there 
is a constriction in the bell which modifies 
the o])en or blaring tone the bell-note would 
otherwise have in comparison with the notes 
from the side-holes. In the butt joint the 
bore is bent abruptly back upon itself, both 
sections being pierced in the same block of 
wood, and united at the lower end ; the pro- 
longation of the double tube being in general 
stopped by means of a flattened oval cork ; but 
the much better plan of a connecting IJ -shaped 
sliding tube has also been adopted. The whole 
length of the instrument in the old Philhar- 
monic, or high pitch, by internal measurement, 
being 109 inches, the height is reduced to a 
little over four feet by means of the doubling, 
and the various holes are brought within reach 
of the fingers. They would still be situated too 
far apart for an ordinary hand if they were 
not pierced obliquely ; the upper hole for each 
forefinger passing upwards in the substance 
of the wood, and those for the third finger 
passing downwards in a similar way. There 
are three holes in the wing-joint — so named 
from a projecting wing of wood intended to 
contain them, closed by the first three fingers 
of the left hand ; three others on the front of 
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the butt joint — closed by tlie first three fingers ] 
of the right hand ; a single hole on the back | 
of the butt joint, for the thumb of the right 1 
hand ; and a series of interlocking keys on the I 
long joint producing the lowest notes of the 
scale by means of the left thumb. 

It will thus be seen that the instrument is 
held in the hollow of the two hands, with the I 
left uppermost, at the level of the player’s 
breast, the right hand being somewhat below 
and behind the right thigh. A strap round the 
neck supports the bulk of the weight. The 
little finger of the right hand touches two keys 


which produce Ab and F 



With 


this latter note the real fundamental scale ends, 
exactly as it does in the oboe ; all the mechan- 
ism of the long joint and bell only strengthening 
the tone and producing the seven lowest semi- 
tones upwards from BBb. In comparing the 
bassoon with its kindred treble instrument, the 
oboe, it must bo remembered that it has this 
supplementary prolongation of its compass 
downwards, which the other lacks. The seven 
lowest holes and keys therefore produce only 
one sound apiece ; but the case is totally differ- 
ent with those following next above them, from 
the little finger of the right hand to the fore- 
finger of tlio left. These eight holes and keys 
can each be made to give two sounds at an 
interval of an octave by varying the pressure 
of the lip. After the double register thus ob- 
tained has been run through, there still remain 
a few notes to be got by cross -fingerings at the 
interval of a twelfth, namely the /'jj, and 
a'bj with which the natural scale has been 
stated to end. In modern instruments two or 
even three keys are added at the top of the 
wing-joint, to be worked by the thumb of the 
left hand stretched across from the other side. 
They open small harmonic holes close to the 
crook, and enable seven semitones to be added 
from a'q to inclusive. Even above this 
there are two outlying notes, and to 
be obtained by exceptional players without 
mechanism ; and it is not improbable that still 
higher, although useless, harmonics might by 
assiduous study be exacted from this remark- 
able instrument. 

The general scheme of the sequence of the 
notes of the scale being thus indicated, it should 
be noted that for many notes there are two or 
more alternative fingerings, and the choice be- 
tween these must be left to the judgment of 
the player. 

Like the oboe, of which it is the bass, in the 
sense that both are ‘ double-reed ’ instruments, 
the bassoon gives the consecutive harmonics of 
an open pipe, a fact which Helmholtz has shown 
mathematically to depend on its conical bore. 

As confusion sometimes arises as to the rela- 
tive pitch of wood wind instruments, it may be 
stated here, that although the lowest note on 


both the oboe and the bassoon is Bb with an 
interval of two octaves, the bassoon cannot 
properly be regarded as tw o octaves btdow the 
oboe in pitch : the difference is really a tw elfth, 
for the comparison should be based upon the 
results obtained from the use of the six finger- 
holes. Closing the three left-hand finger-holes, 
the oboe speaks g' and the bassoon c ; closing 
all six finger-holes, the oboe speaks d\ agreeing 
with the flute, and the bassoon speaks Cl ; 
closing the open standing key for little finger 
right-hand, we have on the oboe c\ and on the 
biissoon F, so that the bassoon is in its scheme 
a twelfth lower than the oboe, and an octavo 
lower than the cor anglais. 

It is probably, in one form or another, of 
great antiquity; the evidence of its discovery 
by Afranio, a Canon of Ferrara, has been dis- 
eussed under Afkanio. A class of instruments 
named bombards, pommers, or brummers, 
w hich were made in many keys, seems to liave 
been the immediate predecessor of the bassoon, 
but 08 these instruments were straight, with the 
tube not doubled upon itiiolf, they had not the 
characteristic which has given the bassoon its 
Italian and Clerman names. It is the doubling 
of the tube which has made it possible for the 
fingers of the left hand to control holes or 
ventages in the uj)per portion, while the thumb 
of the same hand is conveniently placed for 
controlling keys on the lower extension of the 
instrument, by which means the downward 
relative compass has been niucli increased. 
The curtals, dolcians, rackets and sourdines 
appear to have been the first instruments 
embodying this device. Each is briefly de- 
scribed under its own heading. Some of the 
older forms of bassoon are well described, with 
representations of their shape, in the * Metodo 
completo di fagotto ’ of Willent. They possess 
a contrivance which does not exist at the 
present day on any reed instruments, though it 
somewhat anticipates the ' crooks ’ and ‘ trans- 
posing slides ’ of the brass. Besides the holes to 
be stopped by the fingers, there are other inter- 
mediate apertures 8 to{)ped by jKJgs, and only 
to be opened in certain keys. No doubt in the 
older style of music this mechanisnf may have 
been useful ; but it would hardly adapt itself 
to the rapid modulations of later composers. 

The bassoon is an instrument w^hich has evi- 
dently originated in a fortuitous manner, de- 
veloped by successive improvements rather of 
an empirical than of a theoretical nature; hence 
its general arrangement has not materially 
altered since the earliest examples. Various 
attempts have been made to give greater accur- 
acy and completeness to its singularly capricious 
scale ; but up to the present time all these seem 
either to have diminished the flexibility of the 
instrument in florid passages, or to have im- 
paired its peculiar but telling and characteristic 
tone. For a long time it was used in the 
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orchestra as a purely bass instrument, although 
there is a remarkable ex(it»ption in Handel’s 
‘ Saul.’ Haydn valued its melcxbc possibilities, 
and after him Mozart and Beethoven established 
its position as an instrument of expression. 

(2) The DoruLK-BA.ssooN (Ital. contrafagbtto \ 
Fr. contrebasson ; Ger. Dopj)elfagoU) is one 
octave lower than the ordinary bassoon. In 
ita modem form it has a compass from 




^ .. It is written for as a 

b'sr 
8ve. 

transposing instrument, an octave above the 
real sounds. The original instruments were 
unwieldy and ill - proportioned, the finger- 
hoh^s, although spaced as far apart as possible, 
Ixdng too close foi* acoustical rc^quirements. 
To Haseneier and Stone was due a much 
improved model, the compass of which was 


from 



8ve. 


therefore play the 




it could 



(actual 


note) 


required by Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony 
and Brahms in his 0 minor Symphony. The 
objection was made against it, however, that its 
tone was too ‘ open,’ lacking sonudhing of the 
characteristic ‘ closeness ’ of the bassoon quality, 
and that it was difiicult to obtain on it a good 
piano. In the later rnt)dol brought out by 
Heckel, of Biebrich-am-Hhoin, the advantages 
of modern key-mechanism are combined with 
the general boro and proportions of the old 
double-bassoon. The not(^8 are equal in charac- 
ter, but, the calibit* being less than on Dr. Stone’s 
instrument, the tone is less broad. 

A demi-contra-fagotto (CJer. Quari-Jagoti) is 
also made, staiuling in F, and therefore inter- 
modiatt) in piteh between the ordinary bassoon 
and the double- bassoon. 

The double-bassoon in Eh of brass was for- 
merly common in large military bands ; it 
carried the reed tone down to D of the Ifi-foot 
octavo. A ty]>e of this instrument replaces the 
ordinary double- bassoon in French orchestras. 

The double- bassoon was known to Handel 
(see AsnLKY, John ; Lampe) ; Haydn used it 
in the ‘ Creation * ; Beethoven appears to have 
been the first to write for it at all largely. 
Wagner, it may bo added, wrote for it in 
* Parsifal ’ as a non -transposing instrument. 

(3) The Trnoroon (Fr. basson quinte; Ger. 
Quintfagott^ Tenorfagott ; Ital. fagottino) had a 


chromatic compass from 



|i =3 


written a fourth or fifth lower. There are 
parts for fagotti in £ flat in Haydn’s Stabat 
Mater. (See also Dolcian.) 


The name alto -fagotto or tenoroon appears 
to have been given to an instrument, now 
obsolete, invented by William Meikle and de- 
scribed in the Hartnonicon^ 1830 ; this, how- 
ev'er, was played with a clarinet mouthpiece, 
i.c. a single reed. (See Reed.) It is probable 
that this is the instrument upon which the 
cor anglais solo in the ‘ W illiam Tell ’ overture 
was played when the o])era was first 
given in England. Dr. Stone said that this 
melody was played at the written pitch 
(Italian composers at that time wrote cor 
anglais parts an octave lower, in the bass clef) 
on the oboe di caccia, but the part would be 
too low for that instniment. See Mvs. T., 
Doc. 1922. w. H. s. and d. j. b. 

BASSOON (2), an organ stop, IG ft. (Sex? 
Organ, Vocabulary of Stops.) 

BASSO OSTINATO, see Ground Bass. 

BASSO PROFONDO, see Bass (2). 

BASS SAXHORN, see Baryton (2) ; Sax- 

HORN. 

BASS TRUMPET, see Trumpp:t. 

BASS TUBA, see Tuba (1). 

BASS VIOL, sec Viol. (FLA TE LXXX VIL 
No. 9.) 

BASTARDELLA, LA, see Agujari, Lu- 

CREZIA. 

BASTIEN KT BASTIENNE, a German 
operetta or pastoral in one act (IG Nos.), words 
by A. Schachtner from the French of Favart, 
Le^ Amours de Bastien et Basil emit ; music by 
Mozart ‘ in his 12th year,’ 17G8 ; performed in 
a Garden-house at Vienna belonging to his 
friends the Mossmers. (Kochel, No. 50 ; Jahn, 
1st ed. i. 122.) Produced in English, Carl 
Rosa Co., Daly’s Theatre, 1894. 

BASTON, JosQUiN, Netherlandish master. 
Most of his known works (45 motets and chan- 
sons) were published between 1542 and 1559 by 
Phaleso at Louvain, and Tylinan Susato at 
Antwerp ; some appeared in Salblinger’a 
‘ Concentus ’ (Augsburg, 1545), and, according 
to Eitner, one motet is found in Scotto’s 
‘ 1. lib. de’ Motetti a 5 voci ’ (1549). The once 
frequently printed chanson, ‘ C’est a grand tort,’ 
says Eitner, proves clearly that Baston received 
his training under Italian skies, as, like Willaert 
and Arcadelt, he assimilated the Italian style 
which placed more reliance on beauty of 
harmony and colouring than on the devices of 
strict counterpoint. e. v. d. s. 

BATAILLE, Gabriel, early 17th century 
lutenist at the French Court. He collaborated 
with GuMron, Mauduit and Bochet in the 
composition of the ballets at the court of 
Louis XIII., and published between 1G08 and 
1623 (according to Riemaim)^ 11 books of lute- 
pieces and airs with lute accompaniment, 8 
of w'hich are mentioned by Eitner as still in 
existence. b. v. d. s. 

BATES, JoAH (b. Halifax, Mar.i 1740/41 ; 

I B&ptUed Mat. 8 . 
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d, London, June 8, 1799), conductor of the 
Concert of Ancient Music. 

He received his early education at Halifax 
under Dr. Ogden, and learned rausio from 
Hartley, organist of Rochdale. He subse- 
quently removed to Manchester, where he 
studied organ-playing under John AVainwright, 
organist of the collegiate church, now the 
cathedral. He obtained a scholarship at Eton 
in 1756, and went in 1760 to Cambridge, where 
he became fellow and tutor of King’s College. 
He t<iok the degree of B.A. in 1764, and of M.A. 
in 1767. He then became private secretary to 
the Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty and a well-known musical amateur, who 
procured him a small post in the Post Office. 
About that time ho conceived the plan of the 
Concert of Ancient Music, which was established 
in 1776, Bates being appointed conductor. In 
the same year ho was appointed a commissioner 
of tho Victualling Office, and in 1780 married 
Miss Sarah Harrop, a pupil of Sacchini, and a 
favourite concert singer, who had studied under 
him the music of Handel and the older masters. 
He next, in 1783, in conjunction with Viscount 
Fitzwilliam and Sir VVatkin Williams Wynn, 
projected the Commemoration of Handel, 
which was carried into effect the following year, 
Bates officiating as conductor.^ He was after- 
wards appointed a commissioner of the Customs 
and a director of Creenwich Hospital. Having 
projected the Albion Mills, of the success of 
which he was so sanguine as to invest the whole 
of his own and his wife’s fortunes in them, he 
was nearly ruined by their destruction by fire 
in 1791. In 1793 he resigned tho conductor- 
ship of the Concert of Ancient Music. A fine 
painting of Joah Batos and his wife, by F. 
Cotes, R.A., is in the possession of Mr. Alfred 
H. Littleton. w. H. ii. 

BATES, William, a composer of the 18th 
century ; produced music for the following 
dramatic pieces : 

‘Tlip Jovial Crow,’ c<iiiiic opera, 17fi0; ‘rharnacoH,’ opera, 

'The Ladles' Frolick,' an alteration of 'The Jovial Crew’ (Jointly 
withJOr. Arne), 1770; ' The Theatrical Candidates, ’ musical prelude, 

He was also the composer of ‘ Songs sung at 
Mary bon Gardens, 1768,’ and of several glees, 
catches and canons, eleven of which are pub- 
lished by Warren. Also ‘ Flora, or Hob in 
the Well,’ ballad opera, 1768 ; ‘ Songs sung at 
the Grotto Gardens,’ 1771 (see Catley). 

W. H. H. 

BATESON, Thomas (6. circa 1570 ; d. Dub- 
lin, Mar. or Apr. 1630), a famous composer of 
maxlrigals. Rimbault states that he became 
organist of Chester Cathedral in 1599. This is 
probably correct, but cannot be verified, as the 
Cathedral Treasurer’s accounts for the years 
before 1602 are missing 

There is some reason to think that he was a 
Cheshireman and a native of the Wirral district, 

1 8e« Barney, Commtmorvlion af H»nd$U 
VOL. I 


but he seems to have come to Chester as a com- 
plete stranger, and to have had no previous 
connexion with the Cathetlral. That he was a 
young man we may infer from the prtdace to his 
first book of madrigals. He was married, and 
tho old Cathedral (8t. Oswald's) Registers give 
throe children, Thomas baptized 1603, Jane 
1605, and Sarah 1607. Richard Betson, a 
foundationer of the King’s School 1611-15, may 
have been an older son, as the spelling of the 
name admitU'd of several variants. In tho 
Chapter of Christ Church Cathedral^ vol. i, 
(1574-1634), tho name is spelt Betson and 
Batson as well as in the niore usual manner. 
The Cathedral accounts show several payments 
to Bati'son. 

* 1601. Payd unto Mr. Tlatesoii for .ye now organ 
booke belonging to o'r Quier xlv 1602, Nov. 17. 
Kor a little Deske f(>r Mr. Hateson his organ book vl\ 
1605, Mareh. 1’o Mr. Bateson for mending yc organs 
wiicn they were removeii iiij^ x'b’ 

Twf) other jiayments in 1608 .show that tho 
Treasurer ami Bateson were clearing up 
accounts between them preparatory to the 
latter leaving (’hester for Ireland. On Mar. 24, 
1608/09, he appears as ‘ Vicar (/horal of tho 
Cathedral of the Holy and undivided Trinity, 
Dublin,’ and on Ajir. 5 of the same year is 
described as ‘ Vicar and organist of this church.’ 
He took advantage of his residence there to 
proceed to the degree of Bachelor of Music in 
1612, in wliich year his son John, aged 20, was 
rector of Kiljarran, in the diocese i)f Ferns. 
He had a privat/C grace of the senate of the 
M^A. degree on June 13, 1622, Bateson is 
generally considered to have been the first 
musical graduate of ’I’rinity (\)Ilege, Dublin.* 
An anthem in seven parts, ‘ Holy Lord God 
Almighty,’ reprinted by the Mus. Ant. Soc. 
from a set of parthotiks formerly in tho 
possession of John Evelyn, was probably tho 
exercise for his degree, it has also been 
published under the editorshif) of tJaines Fitz- 
gerald (Novello). No other sacred music of 
Bateson is known, though a service by him 
was sung in Chester Cathedral up to the early 
part of the 19th century. His fame rests 
entirely on his Madrigals. In 10(14 ho pub- 
lished 

‘The first set of Knglisli Madrlgales U) 3, 4, 6 and 
6 voices. Newly composetl by Thomas Bateson, 
practlcioner in tlie Art of .Mnsickc, and Organist of 
tlie Cathedral Church of Christ in the Citic of Chester, 
1604. 4to. In London, Printed by Thoman EsU* 

The contents consist of six songs for three 
voices, six for four voices, ten for five voices, 
and seven for six voices (including the ‘Oriana’ 
madrigal). The work was dedicated ‘ To my 
honorable and most respected good friend Sir 
William Norres.’ This patron was of the 
family of Norreys of Speke, Lancashire, but he 
had certain rights and duties connected with 
the Bridge Gate in the city of Chester, and 

I Cfhayter AcU, ChrUt Church Cathedral, Dublin, vol. if, p. 7A 

B 
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lived for some time at Blacon Manor House 
on the outskirts of the city. 

At the back of the dedication is a madrigal 
‘ When Oriana waikt U) take the ayre,’ and the 
following note : 

* This sonK wart sent too late, and should have been 
printed In the wrt of Orlanan ; but being a work of 
this author, 1 have placed it before the set of his 
songs.' 

This refers to ‘The Triiimphos of Oriana,* and 
the words of this madrigal were considered by 
Oliphant as ‘ the best poetry in the sot.’ 
Bateson’s volume also contains a madrigal 
called ‘ Oriana’s Farewell,* evidently written 
after the death of Queen I^lizaboth. 

In 1618 appeared 

‘The .Second Set of Madrlgales to 3, 4, & and 6 parts. 
Apt for Viols and VoyecH. Newly composed by 
Thomas Bateson. Batcheler of Musicke. Organist, and 
Master of the Chllclren of the Cathedrall Church of the 
blessed Trinitie, Dublin, in the iteairnc of Ireland. 
4to. Ijiindon : PritUpji by Thomas Snodham for 
Matthew Lownes awi John Browne, 1618, cum 
Privilenio.* 

This second set was dedicated * To the Bight 
Honourable Arthure Lord Chichester, Baron of 
Belfast,* etc., and the arms of that nobleman 
are on the title-page. The book cemtains six 
* Songs ’ for three voices, six for four voices, 
twelve for five voices, and six for six voices. 
This is a rare work, and few' perfect coiues are 
extant. It may be noted that the words of 
No. 13, ‘ Have I found her ? ’ had previously 
been sot in 1612 by Pilkington of Chester, with 
whom Bateson was, of course, well acquainted. 
Some MS. compositions by Bateson are in the 
Brit. Mus, Kg. MS. 995, and Add. MS. 31,398. 
Bateson died Mar. or Apr. 1630, as ho made his 
will on Mar. 2, 1629/30, and on .Apr. 30 of the 
same year the Chapter Acts above referred to 
mention the granting of a new lease of his hou.so 
and allude to ‘ the widdow Batson.’ In an 
entry under date May 1631, Bateson is said to 
have died just a fortnight l>eforo the rent was 
to bo paid, so that it is possible that the date 
was in the early part of March. 

Apthuritim.— n.jy a., (’tthwlrnl Hiid otlior rhoater Records; 
tufunuatiou from W. H. GratUu Flood Hiid L. McC, L l>lx. 

J. O. B. 

Bateson has in the past been very generally 
regarded as one of the best of the English 
madrigal composers ; but the discussion of 
their relative merits has hitherto been based 
upon a knowledge of no more than a small 
selection of their writings. A careful study of 
Bateson’s work as a w'hole, in his two large 
volumes containing altogether fifty - eight 
madrigals, leaves the impression that he does 
not stand quite on the same level as the great 
leaders of the English Madrigal School. He 
lacks, for instance, some of the descriptive 
power of Wilbye in setting such lines as * O 
break asunder, heart, to satisfy her,* or ‘ My 
grieved ghost with shrieks and dreadful cry- 
ing,’ and bis obromatio harmonies never 


approach the daring examples of Weelkea 
Again, on technical grounds, his part-writing 
compares unfavourably with that of such a 
master as Morley. But the comparison of his 
work with that of the giants must not be 
allowed to lead to the impression that Bateson 
did not write many fine madrigals, and this 
severe test of comparison is only introduced 
here to correct a prevailing estimate w'hich does 
not appear quite a true one. One great point 
of merit in Bateson’s work is his admirable 
choice of lyrics ; he must have had a fine taste 
in poetry, and this in itself counted for much in 
madrigal composition. Among the best madri- 
gals in tliese two volumes may be mentioned 
‘ Cupid in a bed of roses ’ ; ‘ Hark ! hear you 
not ? ’ ‘ Sister, awake,’ and ‘ Come follow me, 
fair nymphs,’ but there are several more in the 
first rank. 

Bateson occasionally indulged in some curi- 
ous harmonic experiments, especially as regards 
the simultaneous use of major and minor thirds, 
and his practice in this matter is somewhat 
different from that of Byrd. His use of a 
double 8iisf)en8ion in ‘ Hark ! hear you not ? * 
is sometimes referred to, but this is by no means 
the only example of such a 8U8])en8ion in Bate- 
son’s work and his treatment of such chords is 
far less remarkable than that of the madrigalist 
John Ward. 

His works are as follows : 

1. Tho Firnt Set KnKl>i«h Madrigals to 3, 4, 5 and G i'olcen. 1604. 
(A’n</. .Uadr. , Sr h. xxi.) 

2 The Soc<jnd .Setof MatJrlgals to3, 4. 6 and 6 part*. 1618. (Anj/. 
A/fuir. Srh. xxii.) 

a. Holy Lord (Jod. Anthem. B.M. Add. MSS. lT,792-6. 

E. II. F. 

BATH, Hubert (6. Barnstaple, Devonshire, 
Nov. 6, 1883), a composer of ability and a 
musician who, as adviser to the London 
County Council and conductor of popular 
performances, orchestral and choral, has had 
considerable influence. 

In 1901 he entered the R.A.M., studying the 
piano under Oscar Beringer, and composition 
under Corder. In 1904 he won the Goring 
Thomas Scholarship for composition with a 
one-act opera based on Longfellow’s ‘ Sjianish 
Student.’ He first came to the fore with 
a set of Orchestral Variations, produced at 
the Queen’s Hall in 1904. Further landmarks 
in Bath’s career were the brilliantly successful 
performance at the I^eeds Festival (1910) of his 
cantata ‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean ’ (it 
had been given in I>K)ndon in the previous year), 
the production of a comic opera, ‘ Young 
England ’ (with G. H. Clutsam and Basil 
Hood), at Daly’s Theatre (1915), and of a one- 
act opera, ‘ Bubbole,’ at Milan in 1920. In 
1908 Bath had written incidental music to 
* Hannele * for His Majesty’s Theatre, and this 
became the basis of one of his most ambitious 
works, the symphonic poem ‘ The Visions of 
Hannele,* first given at a Patron’s Fund Con- 
cert in 1913, and after revision produced at 
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Queen's Hall in 1920. These and other works 
fall into two classes ; the popular cantatas, the 
comic opera, and certain orchestral pieces such 
as the overture ‘ Midshipman Easy * (written 
for and dedicateii to the Strolling Players’ 
Orchestral Society, 1911), all .ihow a genial 
sense of humour expressed in facile musical 
terras. The aspiration towards a deejier ex- 
pression of feeling appears in the ‘ Visions of 
Hannele,’ the early chamber music, which 
included 6 one-movement quintets for strings 
and PF.), and the songs and recitations to 
music. In the setting of words Bath has been 
clearly influenced by two things. In the first 
place, he has a special aflection for things deal- 
ing with Celtic subjects ; and, secondly, he seems 
to prefer prose to verse, doubtless because of 
the freedom of rhythm afforded by unmetrical 
words. These considerations lend a peculiar 
interest to his songs, some 30 of these being 
settings of ‘ Fiona Macleod.’ The following list 
is baaed on that of the /i. M. S. Ann.^ 1920: 

OPERAS AND INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Buhlxjle, 1 act. (Milan, 1^20.} 

Yniing England (Mlth O. H. (Miitmin). (Ix)ndun. 1915, 1916.) 

The Sire de .Malotrait’H l>r>or, 1 act 
The Three Strangers, 1 act 
Trilby, 3 acts. 

Incltlental Murtn; tn ‘Hamiele.’ (Loudon, 1008.) 

Incidental Music to ‘The Light of Asia.' 

Aladdin Pant/Oinimc. (Kcimingtotn 1919.) 

Mufllc for PellsHler’H ' Kolliea.' (Loudon, 1919,) 

INSTRUM ENT A li 

Orchestral VjulatlonM. (London, 1004.) 

Suites for Orchestra : (I) Afriatn ; (2) Woodland Scenoii ; ( 3 ) Pierrette 
by the stream. 

Symphonic Poem— ViMions of Hanuele. (London, 1913, 19*20.) 
Morcliea, etc, 

VOCAL 

Cantatas -W’edding of Shoti Maclean. Look at the Clock, The 
Jackdaw of Rheiins, The Wake of O’Connor, The Men on the 
Line (tnale ch.), Psyche’s Departure (women’s voices), Orpheus 
and Uio Sirens (tenor solo, women’s voices). 

Two Sea Pictures. 

Hongs and recitations to music. 

G. s, K. B., with addns. 
BATHE, William (d. Ireland, Apr. 2, 1504 ; 

d. Madrid, June 17, 1014), a writer on music, 
son of Judge John Bathe and grandson of 
Chief Baron Bathe. 

Ho studied at Oxford, and constructed a 
‘ harp of a new device,’ which he presented to 
Queen Elizabeth (in 1584), to w hom he taught 
mnemonics. He published his Brief Introduc- 
tion to the true art of Musicke, in 1584, being the 
first standard work in English on musical theory. 
It was printed by Abel .leffes, in Sermon Lane, 
near Paules Chaine, oblong quarto, and was 
dedicated to his grand-uncle, Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare. On Jan. 20, 1585, 
Queen Elizabeth expressed approval of Bathe’s 
diplomacy as the agent of Sir John Perrott, and 
on Mar. 7, 1587, he got various lands in Ireland, 
including Drumcondra Castle. He returned 
to Ireland in 1590, having got livery of his 
estate on Sept. 24, 1590, and gave over his 

e. states to his younger brother. In Oct. 1591 
he sailed for Spain, and became a Jesuit at 
Toumai, in Flanders, Aug. 6, 1596, entering 
the Novitiate, Sept. 21 of same year. He | 
successively studied at St. Omer and Padua, | 


where ho w^as ordained priest in 1599. In 1600 
he publisheil, through Thomas East, of Ixmdon, 
a second musicn) work, in English, entitled : 
A Brief J ntrodvetion to the Skill of Song, a small 
octavo of 25 pages, of which tw'o copies are in 
the British Museum. The following year he 
went to the court of Spain as socius to the 
Nuncio, and in 1604 was made Sjiiritual 
Director of the Irish College of Lisbon. Thence 
he proceeded to Salamanca in 1606, and was 
there professed in 1612. In 1611 his famous 
Janua linguarum was printed at Salamanca, 
afterwards translatc*d into twelve languages. 

W. H. O. F. 

BATl, LruA (d. Florence, 1008), a 16th/17th 
century Italian coinjioser. He was a pupil of 
Corteccia, and towards the end of the 16th 
century w as maestro di cappella of San Ixiren'zo, 
Florence. He conqiosed the music for a great 
Masque, ‘ The Flames of Love,’ which was 
publicly performed at that town on Feb. 26, 
1595 ; also 2 books of madrigals published by 
Gardaiio, Venice, 1594 and 1598. Several odd 
madrigals of his are contained in collective 
volumes. (See Q .- L .) E. v. d. s. 

BATISTE, Antoine Edouard {b. Paris, 
Mar. 28, 1820 ; d. there, Nov. 9, 1876), an 
organist and jirofessor of music. 

He was a son of the eminent comedian Batiste 
(whoso memory is still fresh in the annals of the 
Com6die Fran^aise), and uncle of L6o Delibes. 
Ho was one of the pages in the chapel o) 
Charles X., but after 1830 ho was sent to the 
Conservatoire, where he went through a course 
of solfeggio, harmony, organ, counterpoint and 
fugue. In 1840,a8a jiupilof Halevy,ho obtained 
the second Prix de Rome. In 1836, before he 
had finished his course at the Conservatoire, 
he had been appointed deputy professor of the 
solfeggio class ; after which he was successively 
appointed jirofossor of the male choral class, of 
the joint singing class (suppressed in 1870), and 
of the solfeggio class for mixed voices. He also 
instituted an evening choral class at the Con- 
servatoire. In Oct. 1872 he took a class for 
harmony and accompaniment for women. 
After having held from 1842-54 the jiost of 
organist at St. Nicolas des ChamiA, he was 
given a similar post at St. Jiustache, which he 
filled until his death. A musician of severe 
and unerring taste, Batiste was one of the most 
noted organists of his time, but his composi- 
tions for the organ were far from equalling his 
talents as professor and executant. He will be 
chiefly remembered by his educational works, 
and particularly by his Petit Solfige hat- 
moniquCt an introduction to the solfeggio and 
method of the Conservatoire, by his diagrams 
for reading music, and above all, by his accom- 
paniments for organ or piano written on the 
figured basses of celebrated solfeggi by Cheru- 
bini, Catel, Gossec and other masters of that date, 
entitled Solfiges du Conservatoire, A. J, 
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BATISTIN, Jkan {b. Florence, c. 1690; 
d* Dec. 9, 1765), a violoncelliBt whose real name 
WM Johann Baptist Stuck ; of (ierraan parent- 
age. He came to Paris, and he and L’Abbe 
(I’atn^) were the earliest players of the violon- 
cello in the orchestra of the Op^ra. Ho had 
two pensions from the King, hxing him — the 
first to France, and the second to Paris (Dec. 
16, 1718 ; 5(X) francs). Ho produced 3 operas 
( tragedies -lyriq lies), namely ‘M^leagro' (1709), 
‘Manto. la f6o * (1711), ‘ Polydoro ’ (1720) at 
the Op6ra. Fifteen operas or ballots written for 
the court wore not performed in Paris. He also 
published 4 books of cantatas (1706, 1708, 1711, 
1713). M. L. P. 

BATKA (Bathka), Richard (6. Prague, 
Deo. 14, 1868), studied music and took his 
degree of Ph. D. and contributed articles on 
music to many musical papers. He founded 
the ‘ Dvirerbund * (concerts of ancient and 
modern music), and wrote a large number of 
books, assthetical, critical and historical, on 
music, including a general history of music 
(1908). (For list of works see Riemann.) 

K, V. d. 8. 

BATON (Fr. bdton), the stick with which the 
conductor of an orchestra boats the time. Hence 

the o.xpression ‘ under Mr. *8 baton,’ i.e, 

under his direction. For the history of the use 
of the baton see Conducting. 

When Berlioz and Mendelssohn met at 
Leipzig in 1841 they exchanged batons, and 
Berlioz accompanied his with the following 
letter, in the vein of Feniinore Cooper : 

* Au chef Mendelssohn. Grand olief I nous nous 
sommes pronila d’Cchanger nos toinahawcks ; void 
le mien ! 11 est gro.sHler, lo tien est simple ; les 

squaws .seules et lea visages pjiles aimcnt les armes 
orndes. Ni»i.s mon fr^re 1 et quand Ic Grand Esprit 
nous aura envoy^s chasser dans les pays des Ames, 
que nos guerriere suspendent nos toinahawcks A la 
porte du consell.* 

Mendelssohn’s reply is not extant, but no 
doubt it was quite apropos. o. 

The Modern Baton. — The stick itself, as 
used by modern conductors, is a very different 
instrument from that first used by Spohr, and 
is now to be found in almost as many varieties 
as j)en8 or golf clubs. The tendency most 
generally observable is towards lightness (of 
weight). The material is wood, though the 
writer has seen a very useful portable stick 
made of aluminium to pull out like a telescope. 
It is important that the wood should be light 
in colour, and if the stick is at all yellow it is 
wise to cover it with white paint or enamel to 
make it easily visible. Sticks vary in length 
from 16 in. to 28 in. or even 30 in., and many 
conductors use a handle either of thicker wood 
or of cork, as the point of balance is by, this 
means brought close to the hand. When cork 
>8 used, an easy grip is insured even when the 
fingers are inclined to get moist. 

Conductors in the 19th century were content 
to use the stick simply to secure the ensemble 


by indicating Time, while the expressive and 
musical side of the work was shown by the 
left hand or by word of mouth at rehearsal. 
The modem conductor, however, using a lighter 
stick and guiding it with the fingers instead of 
grasping it with the whole hand, is able to 
make it show a great deal more than the mere 
beats of the bar, and his left hand is thus 
free to indicate further subtleties of expres- 
sion, which the wonderful receptivity of the 
modern orchestra enables it to follow with ease 
Arthur Nikisch was probably the first to de- 
velop this change, and the expressive supple- 
ness of his stick has been an example to many 
conductors. It seemed a part of himself, and 
appeared to grow out of his thumb as if made of 
flesh and blood. The energy saved by sympa- 
thetic management of the stick is the chief argu- 
ment in favour of using a baton rather than the 
open hand. (See Conducting.) a. c. b. 

baton, Charlks (d. Paris, 1758 ^), called 
‘ le jeune ’ to distinguish him from his elder 
brother, Henri ‘ I’aine ’ (b. circa 1710),^ a per- 
former on the musette. Charles, a virtuoso on 
the hurdy-gurdy (vielle), then very much in 
fashion, im])roved his instrument and com- 
po.sed for it ; ‘ Suites pour 2 violles ou 
musettes,’ 1733 (op. 1); ‘ La Vielle amusante, 
divertissement on suites suivies pour les vielles, 
musettes,’ op. 2, etc. He wrote a IHssertatioyi 
historique sur la vielle (‘ privilege ’ of 1741 ), and 
j>ublishod an Examen de la httre de J/. 
Rousseau sur la mnsique fran(;aise (1754), a 
Menioire sur la vielle en D la re in the Mercure 
de France of 1757. Two Suites by Baton ara 
reprinted in the collection ‘ Amusements des 
rnaitres fran9ais du XVllI^ siecle ’ (Sc^tnart, 
Paris). rev. m. l. p. 

BATON, Ren^: (alias Rjien6 - Baton) 
(5. Courseulles-sur-Mer, Calvados, Sept. 5, 
1879), conductor and composer, a pupil of 
the (’onservatoiro. He studied composition 
specially with A. Bloch and A. G^dalge, and 
has l>ecn chorus-director at the Opera-Comique, 
conductor of the Soci6t6 Samte-C6cile at 
Bordeaux, of the Socidit^ des Concerts Popu- 
laires in Angers (1910-12). Since 1918 he has 
been president and conductor of the Concerts- 
Pasdeloup at Paris. Amongst his composi- 
tions are : Variations for piano and orchestra, 
a Suite for orchestra, numerous songs, 
pianoforte pieces, an unpublished lyric 
drama, etc. M. L. p. 

BATTAILLE, Charles Amablb (b, Nantes, 
Sept. 30, 1822 ; d. Paris, May 2, 1872), a dis- 
tinguished bass singer. 

He was at first a doctor of medicine, but gave 
up his practice and joined the company of the 
Op6ra-Comiqiie from 1848-57, when he was 
compelled to retire owing to an affection of the 
! larynx. Thenceforward he appeared oniy very 
I seldom on the stage (in 18^ he sang at the 

I P^U*. 
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Theatre Lyrique and the Opera- Comique), but 
devoted his life to teaching singing ; he had 
been appointed a professor in the Conservatoire 
in 1851, and in 18GI the first and most valuable 
portion of a voluminous treatise entitled /)e 
Vtnseignement du chant appeared, under the 
title of Nouvelles Rex^herches sur la phonation^ 
containing important results of physiological 
study. o. F. 

BATTEMENT, seo Ornaments. 

BATTEN, Adrian {d. London, 1637) was 
brought up in the cathedral choir of Win- 
chester, under John Holmes the organist, and 
in 1614 appointed vicar-choral of VVestminster 
Ablx^y. 

In 1624 he removed to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he held the same office in additif)n to 
that of organist. He was living in 1635, when 
he made a transcript of some snthern music, 
to which the following note is appended : 

‘ All these songs of Mr. John ITnlines was priekt from 
his own pricking? In the year I (>35, by Adrian Batten, 
one of the vic kcrs of St. J^auTs in London, who some- 
time was his scholar.’ 

The date of his death is inferred from the fact 
that on July 22 in that year letters of adminis- 
tration of th(^ estate of Adrian Batten, late of 
St. Sepulchre’s, London, deceased, were granted 
by the Prerogative Court of Canterbury to John 
Gilbert, of tiui City of Salisbury, Clothier, with 
consent of Edward, John and William BatPm, 
brothers of the deceased. {MS. Account's of 
WrMnihi'Sler and St. PauVs.) 

That Batten was a voluminous composer is 
shown by the list of works below. His import- 
ance cannot be computed until the MSS. have 
betm subjected to thorough examination. His 
name was ke])t alive, by the few anthems which 
crept into printed editions. Thcn^ art^ 6 in 
Barnard, 2 more in Boyce, and 18 others an? in 
Barnard's manuscript collection. A morning 
service has Ix'cii rcj)ublished in The Choir and 
several anthems by Novcllo. Apart from such 
anthems as ‘ Hear my Prayer ’ and ‘ Deliver 
us, 0 Lord,’ still sung in cathedrals, his fame for 
the time being rests principally on the ‘ Batten 
Organ Book’ (Tenbury 791) a quarto of 498 
pages in Batt;en’s handwriting containing a 
mass of valuable church music by 16th-century 
composers compressed into an organ score. 
Much of this music has not survived apparently 
elsewhere. An account of this valuable book 
is given in the preface to ‘Tudor Church Music,’ 
vol. ii., published by the Carnegie Trust (1922). 

B. F. R., with addns. 

List of compositions in MS. : 

8KEVICE.S. Etc. 

Morning and Evening Service in Dorian Mode (T.D., J., K-, C., M., 

N.U.) Ch. ( h. lorgMU score). 

Ix)ng Service * (T.D.. .r., K.. C.. M., N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1230-4 (Cant nii 

part wanting). 

Kir«t Service (M., N.D.), Durh., Durh. O.B. A 6/199. 

First Verae Service (T.D.. J., K.). R.C.M. 1049-ftI. Durh. O.B. 

A 6/183. 

Hep<»nd Service (M., N.D.). Durh. 

Third Evening Hervice Diirh. K4-11. 

Fourth Evening Service. Durh. K 4-11. 
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8«rvt.«|V.. T.D., J.. K..C.. M.. N.l) ). »iiil i«.ilti>m 

at Durh. C 13/80. 

Full Heivice (T.D.. M.. N D.i. R.C.M. 1045-M. 

SlM.ri .Service in D eol re d .. B.. K..C., M., N.D.). YK..K.C.M. 1045 
lOfll. 

Short Service for men (KKiiJ'. (Bite.. LIUut. K.. C., M., N,D.) 
R.C.M. J04.VM. 

Kyrie and Creed. Durh. C 13/107. 

Kyile andCrtied. Il.C.M. lOiS-,*)!. 

Litany. PH. 

Pr»x.-e»«ml Pajtltue, Ch. ('h. 1148 (Busa part only). 


PH.. Ch. CU. 438, 1228 (tiTgan wore*). 
R.C.M. 104551. 

I Barn. 


ANTHEMS 

• Almighty (Jo.1. wh»J in thy wrath. K.C.M. 1045 51. 

•Behold, I iuing yow glad tidinga* (for Christinaa Day). Teuh 
O.B, 

‘BloMaeil arc all they.* Durh, 

•Chriat our Paachal Uiuih.' ILC.M. 1045-51. 

■ Chriat rising.' PH. 

• IMlvcr UK. O U*rd ' (a 4). 

‘(•oillitifM) is great richcK.’ 

• Haste thee, O (Jo»|.' 

‘Hut let all thoae’ (2 ihI iw\ftl 

• Have mercy u|Hin iiic. O (•,«! ’ {a 5). PH., R.C.M. 1045 M 
•Ilmr my prayer, O (Jod * Duih., PH., Ch. Ch. 1228 (organ score) 

• Hear my iiraycr wltli thine eais.' Durh. 

• Hear the prayers.' Il.C.M. 1045-51. 

• Hide not now thy face" (u 4>, Barn. 

• Holy ! Holy ! Holy !' (o 6| PH. 

’ I hoard a voice’ (for .Mu liaelmiia). PH.. Durh. 

*1 will always gi\e thniiks,’ U.C.M. lO.M/1'291 . (BaasilH Cantorli* 
part ruily). 

• .le.siis said ’ (for St. Pclci's Day). PH. 

• Ijct my complaint.' Yk. 

• l.onl, I iitii not highmiiidcd.' Il.C.M. 1045 51. 

' l.ord, we bcieech tine' (u 4). Hjirn. 

•Dird. who shall ilwtdl’ (o •>). Yk., R,C. M. 1045-51. 

• My soul truly* (<i 41. Durh , Yk. 

• O clap your hamls ’ (« H). Yk., R.C.M. 1045 51. 

‘O Ood. my heart is ready.* Tcnh. (). H. /377v. (IhmHiis CantorlH 
p.art only). 

‘O <io«l, thill art my i ightuousncBM.* 1051-12KV. (Hassus 

Cantons part only). 

•O Oo<l the King of iilory.’ H.t’.M. 1051.J'27v. (Ihuisui Cantoris 
|>art only). 

*0 how happy a thing it I.'*,' PH. 

'O lioni, make me know mine end.' PH. 

*0 Lord, otii (ioveruor.’ Yk. 

*0 Isird, Thon hajit searched me out.' PH., Duih., Ch. Ch. 6 
(organ score). 


•O praise tJod in His holinPHS.’ R.C.M. 1051/128 (Hassus Cantoris 
part onlyl. 

• O praise the Lord ’ (i.) (n 4). Barn. 

•O pialse the Lord ’ (il.). R.C.M. 1045 51. 

•() praise the fjoiil ’ (iii.). R.C.M. 1045-51. 

*0 sing Joyfully.' Yk. 

•Dut of the deep.’ Barn. 

• Ponder in.\ words.’ Durh., PH, 

• Praise the Lord, (» .Terusalem,' PH. O.B. 46/20v. 

•Praise the l^ord. O niy soul.' Durh., I*H. 

• Ming wo merrily ’ (]H2;l) (n 7). R.iJ.M. 1045-51. 

•Therefore rejoice.’ Durh. Add. M.S8. 30478 (Tenor Cantoris part 
only). 

‘Turn thou us* (for Asb-Wedne.sdRyi. Durli,, PH. 

•Wohesoech Thor.* Yk., R.C.M. 104,5 61. 

’ We yield Thee thanks * (Boniotlmes oscrihed to Wpolkes). Triih. 
O. M. /4.*I2. 

• When the I/ord ' (a 4). Barn. 

' Ye righteous in the l.ord.’ R.C.M. 1051/129 (Rsssus Ciintyoris |iart 

J. M^. 


BATTERY, on© of the agrements used in 
harpsichord music. The sign for its perform- 
ance is identical with the curved form of the 
modern indication of the Arpeooto {q.v.)t which 
implioil that the chord to which it was prefixed 
was to be played twice in rapid succession. 
(So<? Ornaments.) * m. 

BATTISHILL, Jonathan (h. London, May 
1738 ; d. Islington, Dec. 10, 1801), a composer 
chiefly of church music, and of some ephemeral 
theatrical works. 

He was the son of Jonathan Battishill, a. 
solicitor, and grandson of the Rev. Jonathan 
Battishill, rector of Sheepwash, Devon. In 
1747 he became a chorister of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under William Savage, and on the 
breaking of his voice his articled pupil. On 
the expiration of his articles he officiated for 
Dr. Boyce at the organ of the Chapel Royal, and 
composed some songs for Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
He liecame a member of the Madrigal Society 
in 1758, and of the Royal Society of Musicians 
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in 1761. Soo.i afterwards he was engaged to ] 
play the harpsichord at (yoveiit Garden Theatre, I 
apt early result of which engagement was his i 
marriage in 1763 to Miss JJavies, a singing- ! 
actress at that theatre, and th(5 original per- 
former of Madge in ‘ Love in a Village ’ (see 
Arne). On her marriage Mrs. Battishiil 
retired from the stage. In 1764 Battishiil com- 
posed, in conjunction with Michael Arne, the 
music for the opera of ‘ Almena,’ and in the 
same year he composed the music for the 
pantomime * The Rites of Hecate.’ About 
1764 ho was apjminted organist of the united 
parishes of vSt. Clement, Eastcheap and JSt. 
Martin Ongar, and in 1767 of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street (Brit. Mus. Biog.) He natur- 
ally then turned his attention to church com- 
jmsitions, and two' anthems, ‘ Call to roraom- 
brance ’ and ‘ Behold how good and joyful,’ 
which have survived in modern editions, may 
be cited os worthy specimens of his art. In 
1771 he gained the Catch Club prize for his fine 
Anacreontic glee ‘ Come bind my brows.’ In 
1777 his wife eU)ped with Webster, the actor, 
to Dublin, and this so affected him that ho 
desisted from composition, and devoted much 
of his time to his books, of which he had col- 
lected between six and seven thousand volumes, 
chietly classical works. Ho wtis buried, pursuant 
to his dying wish, in 8t. BauTs (’athedral, near 
the grave of Dr. Boyce. Battishiil published 
two Ci)llections of songs for three and four 
voices, and a coIkM^tion of favourites .songs sung 
at the public gardens and theatres. Several 
of his glees and catches are printed in Warren’s 
and other collections. Four of his anthems are 
included in Page’s Har mania sacra. In 1804 
Page edited Six Anthems and Ten Chants, w'ith 
a tinely engraved ))ortrait of the composer pre- 
fixed. In the same year Pago also inserted in 
a collection of hymns twelve psalm tunes and 
an ode composed by Battishiil. The popular 
song ‘ Kate of Aberdeen ’ wtis composed by 
Battishiil for Kanelagh Gardens, vv. h. h. 

BATTISTINI, Mattia (b. Rome, Feb. 27, 
1857). By general consent the best Italian 
baritone of his day. He gained his first stage 
ex];)erionee in Donizetti’s ‘ I^ Favorita ’ at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome (1878), and subse- 
quently was engaged for the opera in Buenos 
Ayres. He paid his first visit to Loudon in 
1883, appearing at Co vent Garden, w ithout 
attracting any special attention. When four 
years later he w as engaged by Augustus Harris 
for Drury Lane he had established his reputa- 
tion. on the Continent as a leading artist. 
Circumstances wore rather against him at 
Drury Lane. Like every one else in the com- 
pany in that momentous season of 1887 he was 
overshadowed by the triumph of Jean de 
Reszke — then heard for the first time in London 
as a tenor. In the following year Battistini’s 
appearance at La Scala, Milan, enhanced his 


European fame. In his native country, in 
1 Sprin and in Russia, he was for years almost 
i without a rival. Apart from his ordinary 
! repertory (the baritone parts of classical 
Italian opera) he was in Russia a famous Wol- 
fram in ‘ Tannhauser.’ At last, in BM)5, he 
came back to Co vent Garden andapj^eared with 
great success in ‘ Rigoletto ’ (Nov. 15), ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ and ‘ Eugene Oniegin ’ (1906). Not 
for many a year had the part of Don 
Giovanni lx*en sung in London with such 
perfection of vocal style. No more was seen of 
Battistini in England till after the war, but 
when in May 1922, and againin 1923, he returned 
and gave vocal recitals at Queen’s Hall he 
caused quite a sensation. Time had left his 
Ixuiutiful voice almost untouched, and ho could 
sing all his favourite songs without transposi- 
tion. No listener, ignorant of his identity. 
w{)uld have guessed ho was a man of sixty- 
five. s. H. P. 

BATTLE OF PRAGUE, THE, see Kotz- 

WAKA. 

BATTLE SYMPHONY, the ordinary English 
name for Beethoven’s ‘ Wellingtons Sieg, oder 
die Schlacht bei V’ittoria,’ op. 91. The first 
])erformance took }>laoe in Vienna, Dec. 8, 1813, 
and it wa.s first performed in London, under the 
direction of Sir George Smart, at Drury Lane 
Tlieatre on Feb. 10, 1815. 

BATTON, Alexandre (b. Parts, 

Jan. 2, 1798 ; d. Versailles, Oct. 15, 1855), a 
dramatic composer. 

His father was an artificial fiow’cr maker. 
Desire Batton was a pupil at the Conservatoire 
(learning countoi point under Cherubini) from 
1806 to 1817, in w hich year he won the Grand 
Prix do Horne for his ( antata ‘ La Mort 
d’Adoni.s,’ entitling him to travel for five years 
in Italy and Germany at Government expense, 
and he accordingly started in 1818, after the 
performance of his comic opera ‘ La Fenetre 
secrete ’ at the Theatre Feydeau. During his 
tour he composed several works, chiefly sacred 
music, in Rome, and a .symphony performed in 
Munich. After his return to Paris in 1823 he 
brought out three operas, ‘ Ethelvina ’ (1827), 
‘ I..e Prisonnier d’Etat’ (1828) and ‘ Le Champ 
du drap d’or ’ (1828), the failure of which drove 
him to adopt his father’s trade. ‘ La Marquise 
de Brinvilliers,’ composed in 1831 in conjunc- 
tion w ith Auber, Hcrold and Carafa, w as, how- 
ever, better received. Batton’s failure as a 
dramatic composer may in groat part be attri- 
buted to the poverty of his libretti, in 1849 
he w'as appointed professor of the choral class 
at the Conservatoire, and in 1851 inspector of 
the branch schools of the Conservatoire. 

M. c. c. ; addns, M. L. p. 

BATTUTA (Ital.), ‘ beat,’ or ‘ measure.’ 
* A battuta,’ like ‘ a tempo,* means a return to 
the strict beat. 

BATYPHONE^ an obsolete instrument of 
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the bass clarinet type designed by Wieprecht. 
In pitch it was a fifth below the ordinary bass 
clarinet. In outward appearance it was some- 
what like the Russian Bassoon. d. j, b. 

BAUER, Harold (6. New Malden, Apr. 28, 
1873), one of the most distinguished pianists of 
his generation, has in recent years exerted an 
important influence on music in America. 

Brought up in England, he made his first 
public appearance at tlie age of 9 as a violinist, 
and it was not until 1892 that, partly on the 
advice of Paderewski, who gave him some 
lessons, he decided to pursue his musical career 
as a pianist. In the following year he played in 
Paris and then toured in Russia. Subsequently 
ho played with great success all over Europe, 
making Paris his headquarters, and in 1900 
paid a visit to America, appearing for the first 
time there with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Brahms’s concerto in D minor. He gave 
recitals annually in London up to 1913 and 
established a position not only as a tine solo 
player but as an ensemble j)layer of the first 
rank. His concerts of trios with Thibaud and 
Casals will be long remembered. The Beethoven 
Association of New York (founded 1919); a 
chamber- music society to which artists give 
their services, owes its existence to him, and is 
now (1927) one of the most important organisa- 
tions for the performance of concerted chamber 
music in New York. In America as in Europe 
he has constantly pursued a purely artistic 
ideal and has shown himself ready to sub- 
ordinate personal prestige to the higher end. 
While his name is specially associated with fine 
performances of the major works of Brahms, 
Scliumann and Cesar Franck, his repertory is 
a very large one. He introduced many of 
Debussy’s works to English audiences when 
they were new, and has done much to further 
the under.standing of modern music as well as 
of the classics. c. 

BAULDUIN (Baudoin, Balduin, Bal- 
DUiNus), Noel (Natalis) (d. Antwerp, 1530 
a Belgian musician of the 15th century. From 
1513-18 he was maitre de chapelle of the church 
of Notre Dame at Antw^erp. 

Two of his motets were printed by Petrucci 
of Fossombrone in 1519 (motetti della Corona), 
which suggests that he visited Italy, and proves 
in any case that his fame had reached that 
country during his lifetime. The rest of his 
works are preserved in the Papal Chapel, in the 
libraries of Munich and Vienna, in the episcopal 
library at Regensburg, etc., and some are 
included in collections published some time 
after his death (see Biog, Nat. de Belgique). 

j. R. s. B. ; rev. m. l. p. 

BAUMANIS, K., see Latvian Music. 

BAUMGARTEN, Karl Friedrich 
(6. Lubeck,c. 1740; d. London, 1824), pupil of the 
famous organist J. P. Kunzen ; came c. 1758 to 

^ q.-L., but 1029 ritis. 


Ixmdon ; was organist at the I*uthemn Chapel 
in the Savoy, leader of the band at the Hay- 
market in 17(53, in Dublin in 17(54 ; and leader 
of the band of the English ojiera, Co vent 
Garden, from 1780. 

He was also composer and leader of the Duke 
of (Cumberland’s privaU' f)and, w’hich contained 
Blake. Waterlu)U8e, Shield. Parke and the elder 
Cramer. Baumgarten wR>to much for the 
‘ Professional Concerts ’ of 1783, and later, 
various o])cras and pantomime^! — amongst 
others, Robin Hood, 1784, and Blue Beard, 
1792. As an organist ho had groat skill in 
modulation and a thorough knowledge of his 
instrument, but ^vs a violin-player, both in con- 
certed music and as a loader, he was languid 
and wanting in energy — ‘ a sleepy orchestra,’ 
says Haydn in his diary. His theoititical know- 
ledge was acknowledged by Haydn and Gyro- 
wetz. ‘ He was the man to mix learning w'ith 
eflect, and therefore to write captivations that 
are felt by all ’ (The JVorld, 1787). When he 
made Haydn’s acquaintance in 1792 he had 
almost forgotten his mother-tongue. In 1794 
he lost his j) 08 ition at C’ovent Garden, and was 
succeeded by Mountain (7'he Orarlct Sej)t. 19). 
He composed Three Fugues in 1798, and set 
Luther's Hymn with trurnj)et obbligato in 1805. 
Baumgarten was a man of much ability and 
cultun^ ; his pupils were numerous and distin- 
guished. He wrote an admirable tn^atiso on 
music, and was a keen student of astronomy, 
mathematics and history ; but he does not 
seem to have possessed the art of making use 
of his advantages, and was quickly forgotten. 
A song of his, ‘ Her image ever rose to view,’ 
from ‘ Netley Abbey,’ is pn^served in Ayrton’s 
‘ Musical Library.’ c .f. p. ; addris, w. h. a. F. 

BAU88NERN, Waldemak von (b. Berlin, 
Nov^ 29, 18GG), ])uj)il of Kiel and Bargiol. 
After conducting various musical societies in 
Mannheim and Dresden, he became a teacher 
at the (>)I()gno Conservatoire in 1903, and 
director of the Weimar Conservatoire in 1908, 
receiving the title of Professor in 1910. He 
composed several operas, 8yrn])honie8, choral 
and orchestral works, chamber music, songs, 
etc. He completed P. v. Corneflus’ oj>era 
‘ Gunlod,’ which was given at Cologne in 1906. 

K. V. cL 8. 

BAX, Arnold Edward Trevor (b. London, 
Nov. 6, 1883), one of the most prominent 
English composers of his generation, entered 
the R.A.M. in 19(X) and studied composition 
for five years under Frederick Corder. His 
earliest works, which have since been either 
withdrawn or revised, date from 1903. As a 
student he impressed every one by the ease 
with which he overcame all difficulties. He 
could already then play any orchestral score at 
sight on the piano. This facility led him con- 
stantly to underestimate the complexity of his 
own writing, which for a time frustrated duo 
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appreciation. In 1910 he paid a brief vieit to * 
Husaia, tlie impressions of which are recorded 
injiome piano pieces. Otiierwise the chief in- ; 
fluence to be discerned in his music is that of ; 
the Celtic revival, and eHfKicially of the Irish 
literary movement with all its connotations, 
including an inUsnse love of Irish folklore, sym- 
pathy with Irish ideals, and an abiding affection 
for Irish scenery. It would, however, 1^ wrong 
to see the Celtic inlluence in all his works. 
Though it is premature to speak of the conven- 
tional three ‘ jK^riods,’ it is feasible to discern 
three phases of development in his writing. 
One turning-point occurred about 1913, when 
the luxuriant harmonic texture l^gan to be 
more deliniUdy subordinated to the polyphonic 
interest. The other came about 1920, from 
which date a U^ndenfcy can bo obs<jrved towards 
compression and conciseness — not that the 
length of preceding works could often be 
ascribed to diffuseness, for it was mostly due to 
oxulKiranco of invention, and consequent abund- 
ance of maUu'ial. Hiix’s two main character- 
istics are his feeling for poetic beauty of lino, 
which would have been remarkable in any age, 
and is doubly so when the prevailing tendency | 
is towards other ideals ; and his use of a kind I 
of harmonic arabesque, constantly varied, to 
enrich his U*xture. 11 is Oeltie prcclilections fre- 
quently induce a mystical softening of outlines 
in favour of what is termed ‘ atmosphere,’ but 
that this was a yielding to tlui incentive of his 
subject, and not a constant feature of his 
musical thought, is proved by the robust 
virility of such a work as tlie symphony. 

Bax’s orchestral music clearly falls into the | 
three pluist's indicated. To the period 1909- 
1913 belong the four Irish pieces performed at 
F. B, Kllis’s concerts in the spring of 1914, 
the ‘ Festival Overture,’ the stjherzo, and two 
works inspired by Swinburne, ‘ Nympholept ’ 
and ‘ Spring Firts’ the latter of which has been 
withdrawn after having Ihh'u put into rehearsal 
more than once. The years 19HV-d7 produced 
the popular ‘ Garden of Fand,’ ‘ Tintagel ’ and 
‘ November Woods,’ and the most recent period 
is represented chiefly by the symphony. 

The trio of 1906 has ceased to be repre- 
sentative. The most important chambtM’ works j 
are the piano quintet, string quartet and four ; 
sonatas, two for violin, one for viola and one | 
for violoncello with piano. He has evolved a ! 
distinctly personal mode of pianist ic writing ! 
derived largely from his decorative use of the 
harmonic arabesque, but the tw o piano sonatas 
are of more massive character, approaching to 
the epic. An early inclination to overburden the 
accompaniment delayed his recognition, which 
is now general, as one of the most delicately 
poetic song- writers of the day. An interesting 
recent development which promises much is 
his turning to choral music from 1921 onwards, 
when he set the carol * Mater ora Filium’ for 


double choir unaccompanied. This is one o^ 
the most striking works of its kind produced in 
recent years, and it has l)et?n followed by several 
other choral pieces for cbfferent combinations. 
Bax has written no opera, as he undoubtedly 
would have done in the ordinary course, had 
he lived on the Continent, but he has proved an 
aptitude for stage work in three ballets, the last 
being incidental to Barrie’s fantasy ‘ The Truth 
about the Russian Dancers,’ which was pro- 
duced at the London Coliseum in 1920 with 
Tamar Karsavina in the leading part. On 
Nov. 13, 1922, a con(‘ert of his works w^as given 
at Queen’s Hall, those performed comprising 
‘ The Garden of Fand ’ and ‘ Mediterranean ’ for 
orchestra, the ' Phantasy ’ for viola and orches- 
tra, the first three carols, the second piano 
sonata, and numerous piano pieces and songs. 
In 1924 the jury of the International Society 
for Contt^mporary Music selected Bax’s sym- 
phony and his viola sonata for perff)rmanco 
resfX'ctively at Prague in June and at Salzburg 
in August. E. E. 

ORIHKSTRAL 

1. * In the Fal'ry Hills.' 15)09. 

'i. Festival Overture. 1905). 

3. ' tlirlstnias Kve on the Mountains.' 1912. 

4. * Nympholept.’ 1912. 

0. Pour Pieces : (a) ‘ Pensive Tviliflrht ';(&)’ Dance In the Sun ’ ; 
(f) ' Prom the MounUiiiiH of Home ’ ; (d) ‘ Dance of Wild 
Irravel.’ 1912-13. 

0. Scherzo. 1913. 

7. ' The Harden of Fand.’ 15)10. 

8. Symphonic VarlatloiM for piano and orchestra. 1917. 

9. ' In Memorlam.' 1917. 

10. 'Tintagel.' 1917. 

11. ' November Woods.’ 1917. 

1*2. Phantasy for viola and orchestra. 1920. 

13. Hummer Music, 1920. 

14. ' Mediterranean.’ 1921. 

16, Symphony. 1921-22. 

16. ' The Happy Forest.’ 1022. 

RAI.LKTS 

1. * Between Dusk and Dawn.’ 1917. 

'2. ’ The. Frog-Hklu.’ IDIH. 

3. * The Truth about the Russian Dancers.’ 1920. 

CHORAL 

1. ’Fatherland.* (J. 1. Runeberg.) (Two solo soprani choir and 

orche.stra.) 1907. 

2. ’Enchanted Summer.’ (‘Prometheus unbound,' Act 2, 8c. 2. 

Shelley). (Tenor solo, choir and orchestra.) 1905). 

3. * Mater ora Filium.’ (Carol for unaccompanied double choir.) 

1921. 

4. * Of a Rose I Sing.' (Carol for small choir, harp, v’cl. and bass.) 

1921. 

6. ’Now la the Time of ( ’hrlBtyma.s.’ (Carol for male voices, fluts* 
and piano.) 1921. 

6. ’ This Worlde’s dole.’ (Vnaccompanled motet.) 1922. 

7. ’ The Boar’s Head.’ (Carol for male voices.) 1923. 

8. ’ To the Name above Every Name.’ (< holr and orchestra.) 1921 

9. ‘ St- Patrick’s Breastplate.’ (Choir and orchestra.) 19*23-24. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

1. Trio for violin, viola and v’cl. 1906. 

2. Lyrical Interlude for string quintet. 15)08. 

3. Sonata No. 1 for violin and piano in E. 1910-15. 

4. (Quintet for piano and strings in O minor. 1914-15. 

6. I.egend for violin and piano. 1915. 

6. Sonata No. 2 for violin and piano in D. 1916. 

7. Four Pieces tor flute and piano. 1916. 

8. Trio for flute, viola and harp (elegy). 1916. 

9. * An Irish Elegy ’ for cor anglais, harp and strings. 191#. 

10. String Quartet in G. 1918. 

11. Folk-Tale for v’cl. and piano. 1918. 

12. Quintet for strings aitd harp. 1919, 

13. Sonata for viola and piano. 1921. 

14. Quartet (one movement) for piano and airlngi. 1923. 

16. Sonata for v’cl. and piano. 1923. 

16. Quintet for oboe and strings. 1923 

PIANO 

1. Valse de Concert. 1910. 

3. ’ Mav Night in the Ukraine.' 1911. 

3. Gopak. 1911. 

4. Mask. 1912. 

6. Toccata. 1913. 

fl. ’ The Happy Forest.’ 1913. 

7. Passacagiia. 1914. 

8. ’ The Maiden with the Daffodil.’ 191ft. 

9. ’ In a Vodka Shop.’ 1916. 

10, ’Sleepy-Head.’ 1916. 

11. * Apple Blosaom Tima.’ 1916. 
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i*2. ‘ The Princetw'tf Ro)<€ Gardan.* 1915. 

13. * A MooBt&in Mood.’ 1915. 

14. ' Winter Water*.’ 1915. 

15. * Dream in Exile.' 1916. 

16. ’ Nereid.’ 1918. 

17. ‘ On a May Evening.’ 1918. 

18. Romance. 1918, 

19. Honata No. 1 in F (duLn> minor. 191&-19. 

26. * The Slave (Jlrl.* 1919. 

21. * What the Minatrel told Ua.’ 1919. 

2*2. SonaU No. 2 in O. 1919. 

23. ' WhlrUgig.’ 1920. 

24. Lullaby. 1920. 

26, A Hill Tune. 1920. 

26. < ountry Tune. 1920. 

27. Mediterranean. 1920. 

28. Burlesque. 1920. 

29. ‘ The Devil that Tempted 8t. Anthony.* 1920. 

TWO PIANOS I 

1. * Magh Mell.’ (An Irish tone-poeui.) 1917. 

Numerous songs published in seta (Cheater and Enoch) and 
ieparately (Murdoch). Traditional and other songs reaet, etc. 

BAYLY. Rev. Anselm, D.C.L. (b. 1719 ; 
d, 1794), a writer on music, son of Anselm Bayly 
of Haresfield, Gloucestershire. He matricu- 
lated at Kxeter College, Oxford, Nov. 4, 1740. 
On Jan. 22, 1741, lie was appointed lay-vicar 
of Westminster Abbey, and on the 29tb of the 
same month was admitted a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, both plact^s being vacant by 
the death of John Church. On Mar. 13, 1744, 
having resigned his plate as gentleman, ho was 
admitted priest of the Chapel Rtiyal. He 
graduated as B.C.L. June 12, 1749, and D.C.'.L. 
July 10, 1764. In the latter year, on the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Fifield Allen, Bayly was ap- 
pointed his successor os sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal. He was author of A Praciical Treatise 
071 Sinking and Playiru/f 1771, The Alliance of 
Musickf Poetry and Oratory, 1789, and of i 
several theological and grammatical works (see 
D.S.B.), In 1760 he edited a collectitm of the 
words t)f anthems, to which he contributed an 
interesting prefat^e on cathedral music. 

W. H. U. 

BAYREUTH. The name of the Franconian 
town in which Wagner placed his ideal theatre 
now stands as a symbol of the whole cult of 
Wagner, his art and his philosophy, and its 
subseiiucnt interpretation through the efforts 
of his widow and the circle of friends who 
surrounded her at the Villa Wahnfried. The 
inlluence of Bayreuth, therefore, has been 
exerted directly through the festival per- 
formances in the theatre and indirectly through 
the views disseminated from Wahnfried. The 
latter cannot Ix) assessed here, but in addition 
to the fact that the policy of the theatre has 
always been controlled by the Wagner family, 
Wahnfried as the social centre of the move- 
ment has played an important part in moulding 
what is called the ‘ Bayreuth tradition.’ 

The circumstances in which the theatre was 
founded are related in the article Wagner 
(q.v.)- The theatre itself, built by a Leipzig 
architect, Briickwald, from plans by Gottfried 
Semper considerably modified by Wagner 
himself, is described there, and the casts of 
the first production of ‘ Der Ring * (1876), 
under Richter, and of ‘ Parsifal * (1882), under 
Hermann Levi and Franz Fischer, are given. 


With the death of Wagner (Feb. 13, 1883) the 
future of the Festspielhaus and all it stood 
for once uu^re hung in the balance, but in the 
years 1883 and 1884 twelve performances of 
‘ Parsifal ’ were given under the same musical 
direction. Emil Scaria (the Gurnemanz of the 
first i>erformance) took control of the stage 
management in 1883 and Anton Fuchs in 
1884. In these years the chorus and orchestra 
of the Munich Court Theatre was lent to the 
Bayreuth theatre by King Ludwig II. 

In 1886 Wagner’s widow came out of her 
retirement, and herself undertaking the scenic 
direction of the festival plays, resolved to 
produce in turn the earlier works. Her un- 
rivalled autlu^rity, her ability and tireless 
energy, enabled her through twenty years of 
devoted ellort to raise the Bayreuth theatre 
to a position of world- wide fame. At the end 
of that time ill-health obliged her to hand over 
the direction to her son, Siegfried VVaonbh 
((/.r.). From 1886 onward the festival or- 
chestra was drawn from the most distinguished 
artists of the Gorman o]>era houses and some- 
times from further afield, for foreigners were 
n(3t excluded. Richter, for example, exerted 
his influence to inehido occasional players 
from England, but as time passed the policy 
became more exclusively national in this 
matter. The chorus was similarly eclectic, 
and while tlie bulk of its membi^rs came from 
the German theatres many solo singers oo- 
operated within its ranks. In the years with- 
out festivals careful preliminary rehearsals 
were held with the object of assigning parts 
to principal singers who then assembled for 
six weeks of combined training in the festival 
year. Many outstanding inter])reters of Wag- 
ner first made their reputati<ais on the stage 
of the Festspiclhaus, and the care exercised 
in the (dioice of artists in the earlier years, the 
careful ])reparation of their j)arts down to the 
smallest detail and the ideal put forward of 
devotion to the work as all-important and 
8Uj)erior to personal considerations, gave the 
Bayreuth productions an unique position. It 
must be admitted, however, tliat the tendency 
of ideals to harden into traditic^ns iflrid further 
to contract into conventions was illustrated 
in the later years of the Bayreuth festival, 
and when the outbreak of war closed the doors 
of the Festapielhaus in the midst of the 1914 
festival it was generally felt that the con* 
fltructive mission of Bayreuth had been com- 
pleted and to some extent outlived. 

Between the years 1876 and 1914, 380 
performances were given as follows : ‘ Parsifal ’ 
167, ‘ Hie Meistersinger ’ 32, ‘ Her Ring * (the 
whole 27 times) 108, * Tristan ’ 24, ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser ’ 21, ‘ Lohengrin ’ 16, ‘ Her fliegende 
Hollander ’ 12. The conductors were Hans 
Richter, Hermann Levi, Franz Fischer, 
Richard Strauss, Anton Seidl, Karl Muck, 
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Siegfried Wagner and Michael lliilling. The • 
following list shows the distribution of works 
ia the several festival years. 

187®. 'Ring.' 

18HS. ‘ P«tatfMi.“TrUUit/ 

1908. * Partif&l,' * MaUt^minKer/ 

18S9. * Faraifat,* ' TrUUn,' ' Meitt«ralnger.’ 

18SI. ‘Parallai,’ * TrlaUn,' ‘TanahJiusar.' 

1902. * Paraifal.' 'Trlatan/ ' Tanuhiuaar/ * MaUtanlngar.* 

1M04. 'Paratlal.' ‘ Iy>hengHti,' ‘TaonhliuMr.' 

1H»«. * Ring’ (Stimaa). 

1997. ’ Paraifal.’ ’ Ring.’ 

1900, ’ Ring.’ ‘ PamifMl/ ’ Metataraiugar.' 

1001 2. • Ring.’ • Paralfkl,’ * Hollinder.’ 

1904. • Rlng.^’ Paraifal.’ ‘Tannhltuar.’ 

190rt. * Ring.’ * Paraifal.’ ‘TrlaUn,* 

1909 9. • Hliig,' * Paraifal,’ * Lohengrin.* 

1911-12. ' Ring,' ‘ Paraifal, ' 'Meiateralnger.’ 

1914. * Ring,' ' Paraifal,* ’ Hollluder.’ 

The festivals were resumed in 1924 and 
1925, when ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Die Meister- 
slnger * and ‘ Der Ring * were given. There 
was no festival in 1020. 

The above incorporates information kindly 
supplied by Professor Carl Gianicolli and 
Mrs. Sydney Loeb, daughter of Hans Richter. 

0 . 

BAZIN, Emmanuel Joseph Francois 
(6. Marseilles, Sept. 4, 1816 ; d. Paris, July 2, 
1878), studied at the Paris Ginsorvatoire, 
where he afterwards became professor of har- 
mony, under Auber. 

In 1840 his ‘ Loyse do Montfort * gained the 
Prix de Rome. In 1860, on the division of 
the Paris OrphfSon into two sections, he was 
appointed conductor for the left bank of 
the Seine. He wfw professor successively of 
singing, harmony and composition at the Con- 
servatoire, succeeding Amixiise Thomas in the 
last capacity on the latter’s promotion to be 
director of the institution in 1871. Bazin was 
made a member of the Academie in 1872. The 
following operas by him have been given at the 
Op6ra-Comique : 

* L« Trompotta da M. le Prluca,' 194fl; ‘ I .0 Malhour d’Ofra Jolio,' 
1847; *Ia Null de U Saint dylvastra,’ 1849; * Ma<J«don,’ 18.V2; 
*Mattre Pathelin,’ IHM; ' Len IWeewpcrt^,' 1858; and * Le Voyage 
en Chine,' 1895. 

Besides these, Bazin wrote several sacred com- 
positions, a number of partsongs, and a ‘ CVmrs 
d’harmonie.’ m. 

BAZZINl, Antonio (6. Brescia, Mar. 11, 
1818 ; d. Milan, Feb. 10, 1897), an eminent 
violinist and composer. 

He was a pupil of Camisoni at Milan, and 
from 1840-45 he played with great success in 
most of the principal towns of Italy, Germany, 
France and Belgium. He visited Spain and 
France in 1848, and settled in Paris from 1852^ 
1864, when he returned to Brescia to devote 
himself to composition. In Jan. 1867 his opera 
‘ Turandot ’ was given at La Scala without 
success. In 1873 he was appointed professor 
of composition at the Conservatorio of Milan* 
and became director of the institution in 1882. 
His advance in artistic earnestness, as time 
went on, was most remarkable ; in his maturer 
works, while the charm and spontaneity of his 
themes betray their Italian origin, the work- 
manship and style of his chamber compositions 


(among which are 6 string quartets and a 
quintet) tell of German influence. He also 
wrote 2 sacred cantatas, ‘ I>a Resurrezione di 
Cristo ’ and ‘ Senacheribbo,’ besides settings of 
various psalms, and symphonic overtures to 
Alfieri’s ‘ Saul ’ and ‘ King Lear ’ (played at the 
Crystal Palace in 1877 and 1880 resjxjctively) 
Bazzini’s name is probably best known by his 
‘ Ronde des lutins ’ for violin. M. 

BAZZINl, Francesco (6. Lovere, Brescia, 
1600 ; d, Bergamo, Apr. 15, 1660), successively 
organist at S^^ Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, at 
the court of Modena and at Vienna, returning 
to Bergamo, 1636. Ho w'as a celebrated 
theorbo player, for which instrument he wrote 
some sonatas. He composed an oratorio, ‘ La 
represen tazione di S. Orsola * ; also canzonettas 
for 1 voice. E. v. d. s, 

BEACH, Mrs. H. H. A. (Amy Marcy 
Cheney) {b. Henniker, New Hampshire, Sept. 
5, 1867), an American pianist and composer, 
who disclosed precocious musical talent. In 
1873 she l>ecame a pianoforte pupil of Ernst 
Perabo in Boston, later of Carl Baermann ; and 
in harmony of Junius W. Hill. Further 
theoretical studies she carried on by herself. 
Her first professional public appearance as a 
]»ianist was made in Boston in 1883. In the 
following year she gave several recitals and 
the next season ])layed with the Boston 
Symphony Orcliestra and Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestra. From that time till her marriage 
in 1885 she appeared frequently in recitals ana 
orchestral concerts. Her compositions in- 
clude the following ; 

8ymph<»ny (•OHellc*), op. 82. 

Coureito, pianoforte lUiil orchestra. o\) 45. 

Sonata, pi.uiioforte aiul viohu, op. 84. 

Mrtsa. E flat, lulxwl chorus, soil and orchestra, op 5. 

Cautatas. ‘The Minstrel and the King,’ male chorus and orchsstra. 

op. 16; ‘The Chambered Kautllus,' mixed chorus, soli and 

orchestra, op. 66. 

Church services, anihems, pianofoi te pieces, songs and concerted 

instrumental piwcos. ^ 

BP]ALE, John (h. London, c. 1796), pianist, 
a pupil of John Baptist Cramer. In 1820 he 
was elected a member of the Philharmonic 
Society, and in 1821 was an active promoter of 
a concei-t given to celebrate the birthday of 
Mozart. On the establishment of the R.A.M. 
ho was named one of the professors of the 
pianoforte. w. h. h. 

BEALE, William (6. Landrake, Jan. 1, 
1784 ; d. London, May 3, 1854), madrigal 
w’riter. 

He was brought up as a chorister of West- 
minster Abbey under Dr. Arnold and Robert 
Cooke. After the breaking of his voice he 
served as a midshipman on board the Revolu^ 
iioTiTimre, a 44-gun frigate, which had been 
taken from the French. In 1813 he gained by 
his madrigal ‘ Awake, sw'eet Muse ’ the prize 
cup given by the Madrigal Society. From Jan. 
30, 1816, to Dec. 13, 1820, he was one of the 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. He published 
in 1820 a collection of his glees and madrigals. 
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[n November of the latter year he had been » 
appointed organist of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In Dec. 1821 he returned to London, 
and became successively organist of Wands- 
worth Parish Church and St. John’s, Clapham 
Rise {D.N.B,), He gained a prize at the i 
Adolphi Glee Club in 1840. His best-known ■ 
compositions are the prize madrigal mentioned ; 
above, and ‘ Come let us join the roundelay.’ 

w. H. H. and w. b. s. 

BEARD, John (6. circa 1717; d. Feb. 5, 
1791), one of the most eminent of English tenor 
singers. 

In his boyhood he was a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates. After an 
early appearance in Galliard’a ‘ Royal Chase ’ 
(1735) he appeared as a tenor singer in Handel’s 
performances at Covent Garden Theatre in 
1736, singing in ‘ Alexander’s Feast,* ‘ Acia and : 
Galatea’ and ‘ Atalanta.’ On Aug. 30, 1737, ' 
he appeared at Drury Lane Theatre as Sir John I 
Loverule in Coffey’s ballad oj)era ‘ The Devil | 
to Pay,’ and in the following season was regu- i 
larly engaged there. In 1739 he married I^dy j 
Henrietta, the young A\idow of Lord Edward 
Herbert, and daughter of the Earl of Walde- 
gravc, on which he retired for a short time fn)ra 
professional life. After 14 years of uninter- 
rupted happiness, Lady Henrietta died in 1753, 
aged thirty-six. Beard i>erformed at Drury 
Lane until 1743, after which ho was engaged at 
Co vent Garden until 1748 ; he then returned to 
Drury Lane, where he continued until 1759, 
in which year ho married (^harlotte, daughter 
of John Rich, proprietor of Co vent Garden 
Theatre, and was again engaged at that house. 
During these years ho appeared in various 
revivals of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ in which 
Macheath was one of his most popular parts. 
Rich dying in 1761, Beard became, in right of 
his wife, proprietor and manager of the theatre, 
and so continued until an increasing deafness 
determined him to dispose of his interest in it 
and quit the stage. He took his leave of the 
public as Hawthorn in ‘ I^ve in a Village,’ May 
23, 1767. After his retirement he resided at 
Hampton until he died. His wife survived him 
until Aug. 26, 1818, when she died at Hampton 
at the great age of ninety-two. Beard through- 
out life bore the reputation of being a highly 
honourable and upright man. To form an 
estimate of his abilities as a singer it is only 
necessary to remember that Handel composed ; 
for him the great tenor parts in ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,* ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Samson,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus ’ and ‘ Jephthah.’ w. h. h. 

BEAT (1), the name given in English to a 
melodic grace or ornament, but with consider- 
able uncertainty as to which particular orna- 
ment it denotes, the word having been very 
variously applied by different writers. 

With some authors it signifies the Acciac- 
CATUBA, but it appears to be most generally 


understood to mean the Mordent (Ger. Beiater) 
(Ex. 1), in which connexion it seems not im- 
j)()88ible that its English name may have been 
originally ‘ bite.’ Dr. Callcott, however, in his 
Grammar of Mvsic, K[)eak8 of the l)eat as a re- 
versed shake, and derives ita name from BoU^- 
went, giving an example ns in Ex. 2. Battemeni 
again, according to Rousseau (Dictionnaire Je 
m unique), is a shake beginning on the upper 
instead of the principal note (Ex. 3). It is 


1. Writttn. 



doubtless owing to this uncertainty that the 
woid has now almost fallen into disuse. (See 
Darmreuthcr's Primer of Ornamentation.) 

F. T. 

Bh^AT (2), the movement of the hand or 
Baton {q.v.) by which the time of a piece of 
music is indicated by a conductor to per- 
formers. (See (V)N DUCTING.) 

BEAT (3), the time -units, great and small, 
which constitute a bar, tend to fall into groups. 
Each group, and the bar itself, biggins with a 
‘ beat,’ a strong beat in comparison with the 
other notes. For instanc^e, a bar of divides 
into two groups of six and four groups of three 
quavers, and the stnmgth of the acc’ent, felt 
rather than expressed, appears thus : 




fmmitmm fmmmmm mamimm 

jTj ^TTj jTj JTj 


J. J- 


< 2 ? 


J. 

J. 


A single group, or a bar of simple Tna {q*v»)t 
has one beat ; exceptionally, a group of three, 
or a bar of triple time, has a 8ub8idia4*y accent 
on the third time-unit, but this does not amount 
to a strong beat. The Saraband and Mazurka 
have an agogic Accent {q.v.) on tiuj^ second of 
the bar, and this may l>e called a (sti-ong) l)eat 
because it defines the time, but it is a mistake 
to exaggerate it int(j a dynamic accent. The 
‘ late ’ drum in the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is an instance of a transferred 
beat. The bars of J are now accented on the 
second instead of on the first : 
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and flute* trumpet and horn ratify in succession 
this transferred beat. Popular music tends to 
exaggerate the beat* because that makes for 
intelligibility. Music, in proportion as it is in 
the van of progn^ss, takes the beat for granted 
and rebels against the tyranny of the barline. 

TtMB - UNIT. — Two or three time - units — 
short* long and very long (prolate) — sufficed for 
early liturgical music. Secular music, involv- 
ing passages or movements of diverse char- 
acter, required more. We have Ixjcn for long 
content with eight, of which from four to six 
only are used in any one movement. Multiples 
are formed by adding dots or tied notes (but 
untied rests) to one of these, or to some higher 
denomination, as required. Fractions — of a 
crotchet* for instance — are shown thus : 


Halves. Quarters. Eighths, etc . 


Thirds* Fifths. Sevenths. Ninths, eto. 



(The slur la often, the numeral sometimes, omitted.) 
When very small fractions are in use the time- 
value is not always rigidly adhered to. In 
Brahms's Paganini Variations, ii. 10* at the 
first bar 



the arpeggio is presumably intended to occupy 
the time of the 4th* 5th and 6th semiquavers 
(out of 12) ; but at the fourth bar 



the time of the 4th (and 10th) semiquaver only. 
Hence in the first bar the duration of the is 
about twice what it is in the fourth. 


A. II. F. s. 

BEATRICE DI TENDA, oj)ora ; libretU> by 
P. Romani ; music by Bellini ; produced Venice 
in 1833 ; Th6fi.tre des Italiens, Paris, Feb. 8, 
1841 ; King’s Theatre, London, Mar. 22, 1836. 

BEATRICE ET BENEDICT, opera in 2 
acts, founded on Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
abcnit Nothing ; words and music by Hector 
Berlioz. Performed for the inauguration of the 
theatre at Baden, Aug. 9, 1862 ; given under 
Liszt at Weimar, Nov. 13, 1863 ; revived, 1887, 
under Felix Mottl at Carlsruhe, with the con- 
necting dialogue set to music by the conductor. 

M. 


. BEATS, see Acoustics. 

BEAUJOYEULX* Chas. de, see Balta- 
ZAHINI (2). 

BEAULAIGNE (Baul^gne), BabthAlemi, 
a French musician, singer (c. 1560) in the choir 
of Marseilles Cathedral. He wrote ’ Mottez mis 
en rnusique a 4, 5, 6, 7 et 8 parties ’ (Lyons, 
1569), ‘ Chansons nouvelles,’ etc. (Lyons, 1559), 
some motets in ‘ Thesaurus musious ’ (Nurem- 
l>erg, 1564), and other collective volumes 
(Q.’L. ; Fetis). 

BEAULIEU, Marie Di:siRi:, whose family 
name was Martin-Beaulieu (6. Paris, Apr. 11, 
1791 ; d. Niort, Dec. 21, 1863), composer and 
writer upon music ; the> son of an artillery 
officer of Niort. 

He studied under Rodolph Kreutzer, Benin- 
cori and Mchul, and obtained the Grand Prix 
de Romo in 1810. He did not accept the five 
years’ tour to which the prize entitled him, 
but settled at Niort (Dcux-8evres). Here he 
founded quartet meetings, and in 1827 a 
Philharmonic Society, which was afterwards 
expanded into the Association Musicale do 
rOuost (1835). This Society was the first of 
its kind in provincial France, and through the 
untiring zeal of its founder attained a high pitch 
of excellence. Yearly festivals are held in turn 
at Niort, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Angouldme, 
Limoges and Rochefort ; and Mendelssohn’s 
’ St. Paul ’ and ‘ Elijah,’ Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ 
Handel's ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ were performed 
at La Rochelle and other towiis by this Society 
long bedoro they weie heard in Paris. There he 
founded in 18()0 a society with the same object 
08 the prwoding one, called Soci6t6 des Con- 
certs de Chant Classiquo, which is still (1926) 
in existence. Ik^aulieu wrote in all styles, but 
excelled in church music. 

His principal work was a Requiem on the 
death of Meliul, composed 1819, performed 
1840. His compositions further include : 

2 op4ira«, ‘ An&croon ’ and ‘ Fbiludelpliitf' ; 2 lyric scenos, 'Joanne 
d'Arc’ and ‘Psycho ot I'Aniour’: 3 oratorios, ‘ Hyinno du matin,' 
‘Hymue d« la nuit’ and * l.’Iinmortali W de rA.me,’ besides niassee, 
oreliratral works, songs, etc. 

His literary works include : 

C<mnt tUt compo»itfott (with M^hul, 1809), Du Hythme (18fi2), 
Mf moire sur re yui rette tie la mtutii^ue de I'nncienne Or^re dciru 
IfUi premiert chante de CXtdise (18.’>2), .Vimoire gur le caraetdre que 
(Init aroir la mutique d' F.ylise (1868), Mhnoirc sur quelquet air$ 
ncUionaux (1868), and Mi'moire sur roriffine de la musiqtte (1869). 

M. c. c. ; rev. M. l. p. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Pierre Augustin 
Gabon de (6. Paris, Jan. 24, 1732 ; d. there, 
May 19, 1799), musician and litterateur. In 
addition to being well known in his literary 
career, Beaumarchais early became known as 
a musician. He sang, and played the flute 
and harp. In his youth this last-named instru- 
ment was new in France. He adopted various 
mechanical improvements and studied its 
technique to the poinc of becoming one of the 
most popular executants. He was chosen to 
teach the harp to the daughters of Louis XV., 
and to organise the concerts at which the royal 
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family assisted privat«l3\ This drew upon 
strong jealousies, and even a duel, from 
which he emerged victor. 

Beaumarchais’s strongest claim to fame is 
his authorship of the comedy, Le Barbier de 
Seville, and its successor, Le Mariage de 
Figaro. The former of these ‘ was originally 
intended as a comic opera, with music arranged 
by the author from his recollection of the songs 
and dances he had heard in Spain. It was 
refused by the Opera-Comique, and required 
very little alteration to transform it into a 
'comedie en prose, melee d’ariettes,’ such as 
was at that date quite admissible at tlie 
Comedie Fran^aise. (Bent, Mozart's Operas, 
p. 153.) He has left, in the collet; tions of the 
period, a certain number of ariettas and ballads 
with harp accom)mniment. 

Bihl. — FHi$, Supplement ; H. Kuno, la 1000 ; L. i>k 

tiOMhNiK, Beaumarchaiti et ton temps, I’ari^i, I. 04; (J. 

RorrtxEAUX-DnaAaK. in Itevue Ilebdomadatrt, Mur. 1011. 

M. P. 

BEAUMAVIELLE (d. 1088 or 1089), a 
baritone singer, brought from Toulouse by 
Pierre Perrin in 1070 to sing in ‘ Pomone,’ the 
first French opera by Cambeht, produced in 
1671. After Lully had obtained the transfer- 
ence of Perrin’s monopoly for himself, Beauma- 
viello became one of the best singers in the 
Academie. He was renowned for his beautiful 
voice and his sense of dramatic expression. He 
created various parts in Lully’s operas, such 
as Cadmus in ‘ Cadmus et Hermione ’ ; Jupiter 
in ‘ Isis ’ ; Pluto in ‘ Proserpine.’ At his death, 
soon after that of Lully, he was succeeded by 
Thevonard. m. c. c. ; rev. m. l. p. 

Him..— bet is; K'ltner; Ch. Mmtkk hikI ThoINait. LiS OrUjims de 
I'ltfu'nt/ritnrais ; Orande Fneylnpfid ie : Itraumneielle hy A. I’oUgiii. 

BEAUTY-STONE, THE, ‘ romantic musical 
drama ’ in 3 acts ; words by Comyns Carr and 
A. W. Pinero ; music by Sullivan ; produced 
Savoy Theatre, May 28, 1898. m. 

BEBUNG (Ger.) (PY. balaneemeni; Ital. tre- 
molo), a certain pulsation or trembling effect 
given to a sustained note in cither vocal or 
instrumental music, for the sake of expression. 
On stringed instruments it is effected by giving 
an oscillating movement to the finger while 
pressing the string ; on wind instruments and 
in singing by the management of the breath. 
(See Ornaments.) 

The word Bebung refers, however, more 
particularly to an effect peculiar to the old clavi- 
chord, but not possible on the modern piano- 
forte, in which the continuous and uninterrupted 
repetition of a note was produced not by a fresh 
blow, but by a movement of the tip of the finger 
without leaving the key. This effect was 
formerly held in high estimation as a means of 
expression, and P^manuel Bach, in the intro- 
duction to his Versiich fiber die wahre Art ckis 
Clavier zu spielen, says, comparing the then 
newly invented pianoforte with the clavichord : 

* I believe, nevertheless, that a good clavichord 
poflseases — witii the exception that its tone is weaker 


— ^all the beauties of the former (the pianoforte), and 
In addition the Ikbuvg and tlie power of sustaining 
tbe U>nc, inasmucii as after striking each note I can 
give a fresh pressure.’ 

The Bebung was not often marked, except 
sometimes by the word tremolo. Marpurg, 
however (‘ Princijiea du clavecin ’), gives tlie 
following as the sign of its employment, using 
as many dots over the note as there were to be 

repetitions of the sound — 

BECH.ER, Alfred Julius (6. Manchester, 
Apr. 27, 1803 ; d. Vienna, Nov. 23. 1848), of 
German parentage, in the course of a varied 
career com]>o8ed assiduously and made his 
mark as a critic. 

After education at Heidelberg, Gottingen 
and Berlin his life was one of ])erpotual move- 
ment and adventure. Before he was forty he 
had lived in Elberfekl, ( -ologno, Diisseldorf, the 
Hague and London, had practised as an 
advocate, edited a mercantile newspaper, and 
twice filled the post of j^rofessor of composition. 
But whatever else ho did he was always faithful 
to music. In 1841 his wanderings came to an 
end in V'ienna, and at the instance of Mendels- 
sohn lie took up musical criticism, in which he 
was very successful, associating himself with 
the Wiener Musik-Zeitung and the Sontags- 
blatter. Ho was equally enthusiastic for the 
old masters and for Berlioz. Jn 1848 he threw 
himself into politics as a violent democrat, 
became editor of the Radi kale, was tried by 
court-martial and shot in the Stadtgraben of 
Vienna. Becher published songs, sonatas, and 
pianoforte jiieces, many of wliich became 
favourites. He composed a symphony, a 
violoncello fantasia (performed at a concert at 
which he had the aid of Jenny Lind), and string 
quartets. But these, though full of ability and 
intelligence, never made any impression on the 
public. Becher’s literary works were almost 
entirely fugitive, but he publislied a history of 
the Niederrheinische MiisikfeM in 1830, and a 
biography of Jenny Lind 1840, 2nd augmented 
edition, Vienna, 1847. c. f. p. 

BECHSTEIN. Tlie founder of this firm of 
piano-makers was Friedrich ^VlL/^LM Carl 
Beciistein (6. Gotha, June 1, 1826 ; d. Mar. 6, 
1900). 

He worked in several factories in I^rlin, 
London and Paris, and began in 1856 the busi- 
ness in Berlin now so famous and infiuential.. 
He opened a branch in J^ondon in 1879, which 
was removed to Wigrnoro Street in 1890. HU 
sons succeeded to the inheritance of a business 
they had helped to develop. On June 1, 1901, 
they opened a f'oncert Hall in Ixmdon, having 
already one in Berlin, suitable for piano recitals 
and ( ham her music. There was also a branch 
in Paris, and an important agency of many 
years’ standing in St. Petersburg. a. j. h. 

The foreign branches and agencies came t4» 
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an end with the war, the London branch being 
shut down in 1915. It was opened again in 
Mar. 1924, at 05 South Molton St., W.l, under 
' the personal direction of Mr. C. Bechstein, 
gran^on of the founder, and of Mr. Max 
Lindlar, who has represented the firm in Eng- 
land since 1884. The concert hall in London 
referred to above is now known as the Wio- 
MORK Hall (q.v.). c. 

BECK, Franz (Fran(,;oi8) (6. Mannheim, 
Feb. 15, 172.3; d. Bordeaux, Dec. 31, 18091), 
violinist and composer, is one of those musicians 
whose biography remains obscure for lack of 
research. 

The son of a private counsellor of the 
Palatine Elector, Karl Theodor, educated at 
his expense and pupil of Johann Stamitz, it is 
admitted that, in consequence of a duel, he 
took refuge in France. His career there is 
almost unknown until the time he settled at 
Bordeaux, apparently between 1761 and 1767, 
in which year (Apr. 14) the music he wrote 
ior La Belle Jardiniere (words by Caprez) was 
performed. Called to the post of conductor 
at the theatre and the local concert society, 
ne became later on corresponding moml)cr of 
the Academic dea Beaux-Arts. Ho came to 
Paris in 1783, where his Stabat Mater was 
performed at the Concert Spiritucl. But all his 
activity was concentrated at Bordeaux, leaving 
him the reputation of a hrst-rat/O composer and 
oonductor, a brilliant organist, and a teacher of 
the highest merit. His pupils were Ch. Bochsa, 
Oarat, P. Gavoaux and H. L. Blanchard, who 
wrote his biography. , During the Revolution 
he took a loading part in all the fetes in which 
music was played, and wrote two patriotic 
hymns. His compositions include sacred 
music, the Stabat Mater already mentioned 
being considered the best. Ho also wrote 
music for various plays : * Pandoro ’ (Paris, 

July 2, 1789), a melodrama; ‘ L’llo deserte,’ 
and others ; and composed some harpsichord 
sonatas. His renown and historic importance 
rest, however, on his instrumental music con- 
ceived in the traditions of the Mannheim 
School. 

Of his numerous symphonic works, issued 
by the French publishers La Chevardiere, 
Venier, Huberti, Bayard — iis yet incompletely 
Investigated— may Ix^ mentioned : ‘ 8ei over- 
ture a pih stromonti ’ (op. 1) ; ‘ Sinfonie a piii 
stromenti . . . opp. 9, 10 and 13’ : ‘Six sym- 
phonies iV 4 parties et cor do cIulsso, op. 2 * ; ‘ Six 
symphonies k pliisicurs instruments, op. 4’ 
(1776), etc. Stamitz’s op. 5 also contains a 
symphony by Beck. Reprints of symphonies 
exist in the D.D.T., 1906, 1907. 

Bimi.. — Roukrt SoifiinRiWRii. Di* 8infoni*n Frnn» Berk*, 
Mw. 1922, pp. 823-61; Mny 1922, pp. 449-84. WMh 
copious musical «xatupl«A. 

BECK, Johann Baptist (6, Oebweiler, 

> According to oontomporary documents and death certiflente 
iMpt At Bordeaux. 


Alsace, Aug. 14, 1881), studied in Paris and 
Strassburg, where he took his Ph.D. in 1907 
He has made the music of the troubadours and 
trouvi^res his special study. An important 
work on the subject. Die Musik der Trou- 
badours (vol. i.), appeared in 1908. An essay on 
the rhythm and notation of the 12th and 13th 
conturie.s a])peared in the Riemann-FestschrifL 
1909, and La Musique des troubadours (1910) 
in Mtuikiens ceUbres. K. v. d. 8. 

BECK, (1) Johann Nepomuk (6. Pest, May 
5, 1828 ; d. Presburg, Apr. 9, 1904). He 
studied singing and first appeared on the stage 
as Richard in ‘ I Puritani ’ in his native t )wn, 
having been advised by Erl and Formes to 
adopt a musical career. 

He afterwards sang at Vienna, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Mayence, Wiirz- 
burg, Wiesbaden and Frankfort, 1851-53. 
From 1853-88 he was at A'ienna as principal 
baritone, where he was a great favourite, being 
alike excellent in singing, acting, and in classical 
and nmmntic opera. Among his best parts 
were Don Juan, Count Almayiva, Pizarro, 
Mikheli (‘ Wassertrftger’), HansHeiling, William 
Tell, Nelusco, Hamlet, Amonasro, Orestes, the 
baritone parts in Wagner’s operas, etc. He 
also i)erformed in the various cities of Germany 
and at Stockholm with great success. — His 
son (2) Joseph (6. Juno 11, 1850; d, Feb. 15, 
1903), also a baritone of ability, appeared at 
Laibach (1870), and later with success, among 
other places, at Berlin and Frankfort, where 
ho w'as regularly engaged from 1880 onward. 

A. C. 

BECKEN (Gcr.), Cymbals (q,v.). 

BECKER, an im})ortant Russian firm of 
piano-manufacturers which owes its origin to 
Jacob Becker, a native of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, who founded it in 1841. Although 
pianoforte -making was introduced into St. 
Petersburg early in the 19th century, until 
about 1850 pianists had imported their instru 
ments for public performance. From that 
time, however, Becker succeeded in making 
concert instruments, and, aided by the patron- 
age of Henselt and the Rubinsteins, made an 
effectual stand against a disadvantageous 
foreign competition. A. J. H. 

BiXKER, Albert Ernst Anton (b. Qued- 
linburg, June 13, 1834; d. Jan, 10, 1899), a 
composer of some distinctit)n. 

He was first a pupil of Bonicke there, and of 
Dehn at Berlin, from 1853-56 ; became teacher 
t)f composition at Scharwenka’s conserva- 
toriurn in 1881, and in 1891 was appointed 
director of the Domchor. His first great mark 
as a composer was made by his symphony in 
G minor, to which the prize of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna was awarded in 
1861 ; in 1877 some of his songs, notably opp. 13 
and 14, to words from Wolff’s ‘ Rattenf&nger * 
and ‘ Wilder Jager,’ attracted much attention 
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and soon afterwards, in 1878, a Mass in B flat 
minor was produced by the Riedelsche Verein. 
Other important works are : 

A ‘ Reforni4tion8cantAt4i,' 1883: the orHtf»rlo, ‘Selijf auM Utuule/ 
1890; ‘Gel&t}jcber Uialc'tif.' P». 147, for Oouble choir utiaco(.mi{)a»ie<l 
(op. ;12, No. i; ,• cantata. ‘Herr, wie lanife,’ op. 7.i ; P«. 104, op. 85; 
iiMteta, and other Aa<*re<l vocal pieces, amonn; which the net of 
•Qelstlicher Lieder,’ op. 61, contain some sonffs tliat are extreiiialy 
beautiful. 

In sacred music, in which Becker won his 
chief success, his stylo is broad and dignified, 
without losing sight of beauty and originality 
in his themes. In chamber music, a quintet for 
piano and strings, op. 49, is the most remarkable 
of his works ; several pieoas for violin and orch., 
such as op. 70 and oji. 86, one very effective 
work for violin and organ, op. 66, a fantasia 
and fugue for organ, op. 62, and an opera, 
‘ Loreley,’ in MS., may be mentioned. M. 

BECKER, Carl Ferdinand {b. July 17, 
1804; d. Oct. 26, 1877), an organist, and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatorium of Leipzig under 
Mendelssohn. 

Ho studied the piano, harmony and com- 
position, under Schicht and Schneider ; and 
held organistships at I.K3ij)zig at the Peters- 
kircho (1825) and the Nikolai-kirche (1837). 
On the foundation of the Conservatorium at 
Leipzig he was invited by Mendelssohn to join 
the new enterprise, and held the post of organ 
professor there from 1843-66. His literary 
works comprise : 

Sijnti-nuUisrh-vhronolo‘ji$che DamteUuna <1i'r .Uutiktiter«Uur, etc. 
(1830), Ivuscil on a work of Forkol’*, witli a aupplemcnt (18.‘(y), lu 
which lleckcr iHsiiid have Ixion *utHiNUi<l by Anton Schiuld, cuaU-w 
of the Hofhihliothek at Vienna; Haunmuitik in DfuUchlutMt in 
hVc«, J7b*>i, \V>ten Jahrh. (1H40| ; //te Tonwerke dv» Iflfcw und I’itcu 
Jahrh. - a catalogne of the iuvimIc printed dtjring that peri<Kl (1847) ; 
and a cahiloKue uf liie own collection — und chrono' 
i/rordnefvH yt‘rzrirh7tiMn, fiijc. (B.H. IH47). 

The collection itself, containing works of the 
greatest rarity, ho bequeathed to the city of 
Leipzig at his death. f. g. 

BECKER, Constantin JirLiiis (6. Freiberg, 
Feb. 3, 1811 ; d. Dresden, Feb. 20, 1869). Ho 
showed an early talent for music, which was 
well developed by his master Anacker. 

In 1835 he came to Leipzig and assisted 
Schumann in editing the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik ; but in 1843 removed to Dresden and 
occupied himself in teaching singing. In 
1846 he returned to Oberlossnitz, and lived 
there in solitude till his death. A symphony 
of his was }>erformed with great applause at 
the Gewandhaus in 1843, and his opera ‘ Die 
Belagerung von Belgrad ’ was produced at 
Leipzig on May 21, 1848. But the work by 
which he will be remembered is his ‘ Manner- 
gesang'Schule,’ 1845. He was the author of 
Die Neuromantiker^ a novel (1840), and of a 
translation of Berlioz’s Voyage musicale, 

F. a. 

BECKER, Dietrich, violinist and com- 
po.ser to the Hamburg senate towards the 
middle of the 17th century, was originally 
organist at Ahrensburg in Holstein, and came 
to Hamburg on his marriage in 1644. He was 
* Rathsviolist ’ in 1668, when be published his 


* Musikalische Fruhlingsfruchto,* consisting ol 
pieces for instruments in 4 and 5 parts, wdth 
basso continue and his sonatas or chorales for 
violin, viola da gamba and bass. F. G. 

BECKER, Georg (6. Frankenthal in the 
Palatinate, June 24, 1834), wTote several books 
of some importance, such as : 

l.it Musigiw en SuhM\ drjmin ff$ frv/pt pfuM r 7 >rHl/n la 

tin du xyilfthntt niMc (Otuiova, 1874). i’ffirmiditm d^ J.~J. HvuimaH, 
Knaorn dr lUaulieu, liuiUaumr dr i,u^ruuU, .Witter «ur Chuulr 
(louditncl, Apcr^‘ii »ttr In rhaman /ran^'aitc. 

For some time, at irregular intervals, Becker 
published a kind of periodical called Questioit* 
Tiaire de V association i nienuitiomile dcs musiciens- 
erri rains, and ho contributed to the Revue et 
gazette musicale, the Guide musical of Brussels, 
the Monatshefie fur Musikgeschichtc, tho 
Musical World, and tho Gazzetta musienh. 

G. F. 

BECKER, (1) Jean (/>. Mannheim, May 11, 
1833 ; J. therti Oct. 10, 1884), an eminent 
viol in -player. 

His first teachers w ore Ketlenus, then leader 
of the Mannheim orchestra, and Vinconz 
Lachner, and he afterwards learned from Alaixl 
in Paris. He began to perform in public when 
only eleven, and he was still very young when 
ho became the successor of KetU^nus. lu 1869 
he played with great success in Ihiris, and thence 
went to London, wliero ho appeared at the 
Monday Po])ular (.•oncerts, and was for one 
season leader of the J^hilharmonic Concerts. 
After travelling for sonic years through most 
parts of Europe, he fkdilod in 1866 at Florence, 
and associated himself witli two Italian 
musicians, Knrico Masi (r/. I894)and L. Chiostri, 
and the German violoncellist, Fr. Milpcrt. Tho 
Ifist named wjis succeeded in 1876 by L. 
Spitzcr-ilcgyi'si (1863 94). Thesti artists, well 
knowm under the name of the ‘ Florentine 
Quart/Ct,’ earned, by their careful and spirited 
I>erformancc8 of tlie classical mastcrjiieces of 
quartet literature, a great and wcll-des(^rved 
reputation in most musical centres of tho Con- 
tinent. Becker’s style as a solo-player was a 
compromise l^twccn the severe stylo of the 
German school and the lighter and more brilliant 
one of the French. P. D. 

(2) Hugo (b. Strassburg, Feb. IH, 1864), 
son of the above, one of tho foremost violon- 
cellists of onr time. 

Besides receiving some instruction from his 
father, he studied the violoncello under various 
eminent teachers, amongst them the elder 
Griitzmacher, De Swert and Piatti. His first 
appearance was made at the Gewandhaus in 
Ixiipzig, and ho afterwards went on tour with 
his father. In 1883 he was appointed solo 
violoncellist of the opera orchestra in Frank- 
fort, teacher at tho Hoch Conservatoire and 
violoncellist in the Frankfort Quartet led 
by Hugo Heermann. In 1909 he succeeded 
Robert Hausmann as professor at the Hoch- 
schule in Berlin, and took part with Flesch and 
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Kriedborg in Trio Concerts. His main career 
has been that of a chamber-music ])layer and 
Holouit, in 'which capacities he lias won laurels 
in almost every musical centre. His appear- 
ances in London and the provinces included 
Trios with Ysayo and BusoiiL The features 
of his playing are the production of a tone of 
remarkable richness and 8(jnority, and a fine 
left-hand technique. Several leading com- 
posers have written works for himf and he has 
himself compoeeil a violoncello concerto (A maj. 
1808) and shorter piecjos. w. w. c. 

BECKMANN, Buok {b. Kristinehamm, 
Sweden, Feb. 10, 1880), pupil of J. Lindegren. 
In 1004 he was appointo<l director of SUKjk- 
holra Conservatoire. He has composed a 
symphony in F major, ‘ Summer nights,’ for 
striog orchestra, songs with orchestra an<l I*F., 
chamber music and PF. pieces. k. v. d, s. 

BECKWri'H, (1) John Christmas, Mus.D. 
(6. Norwich, Dec. 25, 1750 ; d. June J, 1800), 
studied music under Dr. William Hayes and 
l)r. Bhilij) Hayes at OxfortL 

He liecarne organist of I*eter Maricroft, 
Nonvicli, on Jan. 18, 1 794, and of the cathedral, 
suc^CitMHling Thomas Carlaml, in 1808. He com- 
posed many anthems — six of them published 
by dementi — and a few vocal pieces, some of 
whiiih l)ecarne popular. In 1808 ho published 
a of chants under the following title : 

’The K-irnl ui ovrry Fmiiii uf lUvlfl. with ;ui AucJoiit or 

MniliTii Chant, tn Soon'. (Klaptod h;> poH.sll)l»i to tho 

of ntrh raaiiii. ' 

The preface to this work contains ‘ a short 
hwtory of chanting,’ which displays learning 
and restnux’li, anil contains tlie first suggesthm 
of marked jisaitcrs. Dr. BiU'k, wlio was his 
pu[)il and sucitcssor at Noni ich (.’athodral, de- 
Bcrihes his master fis liciiig ubuost as proficient 
in painting as in music. e. f. sl 

He never wrote or gave his C’hristian name 
oflicially otherw ise than ‘ John,’ and it was 
uometimei belie veil that the name ‘ (.’hristmas ’ 
w'as merely a filayful addition made by his 
friends by reason of his having been bom on 
Cihristmas Day. His gix'at-grandson, how ever, 
stated in a private letter (1884) that Beckwith 
wins christened ‘ John Christjmaa.’ ^ He was 
succeeded in botli his appointments by his son, 
(2) John Charles (6. 1788 ; d, Oct. il, 1810). 

w. H. H. ; addiL w . n. s. 
BEDARD, Jbajn - Baptiste (b. Rennes, 
c. 1765 ; d. Paris, c. 1815), violinist and con- 
ductor at Ronnes theatre. He w^ent to Paris 
in 1796. H« composed two ‘ Symphonies 
p^riodiques,’ sonatas for violin and harp, duos 
and solos for violin. e. v. d. b. 

BEDFORD^ Her BEET (6. I.ondon, Jan. 23, 
1867), eompt>«w, author and ])ainter, pursued 
his musical studies at the (jIB.M. 

He is well known as a .miniature painter, 
having «Klubited portraits in London, Paris, 
New York, and elsewdiere, and published a 

I B* !■ «ot«re(l m ' J«bu 'ObiiitnuM * iu tb« BurI«I Register, w. b. a. 


book on The Heroines of George Maodilh, 
illustrated by twenty of his miniatures. In 
Oct. 1894 he manied Mme. Liza Lkumajjn 
iq.v.). During the war (1914-18) Bedford held 
an R.N.V.R. commission in the London Anti- 
Aircraft Defences^ and he distinguished himself 
by the invention of the Anti-Aircraft Range, 
adopted by the War Ofhoe for the instruction 
of Anti-Aircraft Gunnery Officers. 

After his discharge, Bedford, who before the 
war had practised composition in a sf^raewhat 
de.suitory manner, began to give his time more 
exclusively to music. Hia claim to distiiurtion 
lies chiefly in his devotion to two ixirticular 
8|>ecie« of composition : he wa« among the first 
to pay attention to the recent demands for 
military band music expressly written by serious 
musicians, and he has, m(^re especially, taken 
a lead with his essays in unaccompanied song. 
In adopting this type of work he attempts 
several novel features, such as adherence to 
the original poetic idea and its natural decla- 
mation by preserving and artistically b^ilan- 
cing the mctricfiJ line, a succession of figures 
de.signed and varieii in such a way as to replace 
the missing elements of an accompaniment by 
aujincthing equally complete and satisfying, and 
the cre^ionof a sense (jf ‘ horizontal harmony.* 

His compositums include : 

An Opi-Tii in one aet, ‘Kit Marlowe, ’ on A tU)rett<i by W'. L. 
(!ourt.ney (1K}»7); a Betting’ of the bore M<M*ne from finmeo a»td 
Jii/iff for wnitTAlto, baritoiie *nrt orxhe"tia (jiroiineefl at the 
Norwieh Festival of ; a Norturue for 6 female >oiee*, h«irn. 

haip ami timpani ; am>ther, entitled * Summer liawn,' for eoutralbi 
and orehnstra ; Shelley ’n Serenade for baritone and orebeBtra ; a 
l*oein, ‘Vox VeHn" ( Vlfred Peis.eval Oravert). for soprano and 
orehestra ld» ; a Plano Quintet (1H04): Situps vith Plalio ; 

l’artHoii>rB . d Sonj;.** with ^'trlm< quartet (w'lth harp pait added to 
two of them); a Suite of Throe lloamielB iUr.it;) and ‘Oxer tlw 
Hllh ' ( l!**2.*b for military band- ami the followinK ou-heBlrul 
works: i‘ielu<ie to .a Tragedy {1H{)4) ; Concert divert urux. ‘.So-wing 
the W'ln.r (1H5>7) : Suite, 'Queen Mat*’ UWO) ; Nocturne for horn 
and suui.ll orchcMtia (UXHi) ; bullaby for small oidrentra (IWO) ; 
Symphonic Inteilude (JW)r)); Melodu* solciinelle lor strlnuK 
(ISiVU: Bymphoivie Fantnuy. ‘The Cpttmiirt ' ( Uriyi ; Itivertimeuto. 
I’F. and strinx oieh. (pub. Urj(J); ‘The Shapheid.’ voice, 11.. ui>., 
PF. (Cariiexio Trust, 15 r>i]), 

The ftrat niiaccxiinimnied ramgs appeared in 1W2. and the 
pom-r Imn writU'u an oit .Vor<er»i ('nuivconi/nuut^ti 

putdished by the Oxford Cnivernltv PresH. 

E. B. 

BKDINGHAM, John, see Bedynoham. 

BKDLER, Norman, pee Baryton (1). 
BEDOS DE CELLES, Dom Fran(,>ois 
{h. Caux^ near Beziers, Jan. 24, 1709 ^ ; d. Tou- 
louse, Nov. 25, 1779), a learned Benedictine <of 
the fraternity of St. Maur in the Alt bey of 
St. Draiis at Tfvulouse, wffio entered the order 
in 1726. He is the author of H Art dot factemr 
d'orgwes (Paris, 1766-78), an admirable work 
for the time, and which has remained claaskal. 
It forms part of the Collection des arts et metiers 
published by the Academic dfjp Sciences, and 
w'as translated into German by J. Ghr. Vollbo- 
ding as K urzgeffwste Oeschichte der Orgel (1793). 
Dom Bi^s was an expert on organs. He wrote 
an account of his survey of the organ ajk 
St. Martin de Toars, built by Nicolas le Fevre 
(July 24, 1761), in the Alercure de France^ of 
w'hich a German translation by J. F. Agiicola 

t Kroiii baptnana] oertiAuaU. 
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will be found in Adlung’s Musica mechanicn 
organoedi (1768). Amongst his surveys is that 
of the new organ at St. Lazare, cimstructed by 
Pierre Dalle ry (1765). He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academie des Sciences of Bordeaux 
(Apr. 3, 1759), and corresponding member of 
that of Paris. An eulogium of him was read 
on Jan. 30 and Feb. 24, 1780, by Dom Carridre. 

F. o. ; addns. m. l. p. 

— ite la Sociiti tie MuticologU, 1W17-2(V 

F. Ha Lepiaet et IJom Hdd<nt de Cetlnf, 1917 ; 

HechfTChtt $ur let inaHrm de I'ancii-nne /aoture /r«»icaO<» (Paru, 
1914). 

BEDYNGHAM, John (early 15th cent.), an 
English composer of sacred music who was 
apparently known under the nickname of 
Longstrides.* In certain part books, com- 
piled between 1430 and 1470, and used in the 
cathedral at Trient, there are preserved about 
40 works by English composers. These have 
since been transferred to Vienna, and the 
following compositions of Bedynghain are still 
to be found there : ‘ O rosa bella,’ ‘ Et in terra 
pax,’ ‘ Le serviteur,’ ‘ Grand temps,* ‘ Beata es 
Virgo Maria’ (Q,-L,). In the commonplace 
book kept by John Baldwin (q.v.) there are 
also extracts from the following motets by 
Bedyngham : ‘ Manus Dei ’ (a 2), ‘ Salva Jesu,’ 
and ‘ Vide dire ’ {a 2). j. 

BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (6. Apr. 29, 1879), 
conductor and impresario, the son of Joseph 
Beecham, a well-known and wealthy business 
man. His father was created a baronet in 
1914 and Thomas succeeded to the title on his 
father’s death in 1916. 

Beecham received the conventional education 
of a prosperous young Englishman at Rossall 
School and Wadhain College, O.xford, and it 
was not till 1906 that he made any important 
appearance as a conductor in London. In that 
year he founded the New Symphony Orchestra 
(now the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
(^.v.)) and gave concerts of old music at the 
Wigmore Hall. In 1907, 1908 and 1909 he 
initiated and conducted a series of Symphony 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall which were as re- 
markable for the enterprise of their programmes 
as for the sparse ness of their audiences. Per- 
haps the most signal service that they rendered 
to music was the introduction of works by 
Frederic Delius to the British concert platform. 

Nevertheless it is as an operatic conductor 
and impresario that Beecham is best known 
to the public at large. During his career in 
this dual capacity he has produced some 120 
operas in all, of which some 60 were new to 
this country or revived after a long period of 
neglect. Not only that, he was responsible 
(in the summer of 1911) for introducing the 
Russian Ballet to London, and no musician 
can forget the debt of gratitude that England 
owes to liim for his courage in maintaining a 
regular series of operatic performances during 
the war, often under the most difficult circum- 
VOL. I 


I stances. These performances, which were given 
in English at Drury I.ane, the Shaftesbury and 
Aldwwch Theatres, im hided Stanford’s ’The 
Critic,* Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Boatswain’s 
Mate,’ ’Tristan,* ‘The Valkyrie,* ‘Othello, 

‘ Figaro ’ and ‘ lAmise.* 

Beecham ’s first o|)eratic venturi? in London, 
however, dates from June 1909, when he pro- 
duced ‘ The Wreckers ’ at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. This was followed in the spring of 
1910 by a sc^ason at Covent Ganlon during 
which ‘Elektra,’ ‘The Village Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ ]/h]nfant Prodiguo * and ’ I van hoe * 
were performed. In tlie summer of the same 
year he inauguratt'd another season at His 
Majesty’s, of which ‘ Coal fan tutte,’ * Sera- 
glio,’ ‘ Feuersnot,* ‘ Shamus O’Brien,’ and 
‘ Werther * were the principal features. This 
was followed in the autumn by yet another 
season at Covent Garden, the most important 
operas given Ix^ing ‘Fidelio,* ‘Don Giovanni’ 
and ‘Salome.* The si'asons of 1911 and 1012 
wert' devoted to the magnificent jx?rformanco8 
associati'd with the name of the Russian Ballot, 
but in the spring of 1913 Beecham produced 
‘ Rosimkavalier ’ in the midst of a ballet 
season that was remarkable, among other 
things, for th(? first j)orformance of ‘Petrou- 
chka.* In the summer of the same year he 
produced ‘ Ariadne in Naxos ’ at His Majesty’s 
in conjunction with Tree, and at Drury Lane 
he introduced London not only to the ‘ Sucre 
du printemps ’ but to ‘ Boris Godounov,* 
‘ Khovantchina,’ and ‘Ivan the Terrible,* in 
which oj)era8 the famous Russian baritone 
Chaliapin made Jiis first appearance in this 
country. In 1914, at the same theatre, 
there was another brilliant season when ‘ The 
Magic Flute,’ ‘ Prince igor,’ ‘ Nuit de mai,’ 
‘ Rossigiiol,’ ‘ l)a})hni8 and ( Jiloe,* ‘ Coq 
d’Or,’ and ‘ lA‘gende de JoHeph ’ were added 
to the n^sjMutive repiirtories of opera and 
ballet. Then came the war and the oj^ratio 
performances in English already mentioned. 
In the spring and the summer of 1919 Sir 
Thomas’ most important j^roductiona at 
C>.>vent Garden wore ‘ Falstaff ’ and * Meister- 
singer ’ ; in the autumn, ‘ ParsifEil.’ The 
summer of 1920 saw the last of his operatic 
ventures. Tlu^se, although remarkable from 
an artistic point of view, wore financially un- 
successful. Nevertheless, in 1923 he made his 
reappearance iis an orchestral conductor in 
ManchesU^r and London. He also arranged 
and conducted the music to Fletcher’s ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess ’ for the Phoenix Society. 
Up to the present (1926), however, he has 
shown no sign of reverting to his former 
operatic activities. P. T”. 

BEECHAM OPERA COMPANY, see 
Beecham, Thomas ; British National Opera 
Co. 

BEECKE, Ionatz von (6. Wimpfen im 

s 
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Thai, Oct. 28, 1733 ; d. Wallerstein, Jan. 2, 
1803), aerved aa officer in a regiment of 
Wiirtemberg Dragoons and was pensioned as 
major in 1792. He was adjutant and Kapell- 
meister to Prince. Oettingen- Wallerstein. He 
was an excellent pianist, who with Schobert 
inaugurated the modem technique of piano- 
forte -playing. He played a concerto for PF. 
duet with W. A. Mozart at the coronation of 
the German Emperor at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Jomelli was his master in composition, and 
Gluck, with whom he was on intimate terms, 
intended to use a libretto for an opera which he 
hod written. Among his works are a number 
of operas, including Goethe’s Claudine von 
Villa BelUif an oratorio, ‘ The Resurrection,’ a 
large number of songs, symphonies, concertos 
and sonatas for pianoforte, etc. e. v. d. s. 

BEER, Jacob Meyer, the original name of 
Giacomo Meyerbeer (q.v.), 

BEER (Bah, Bahr, Boer), Joseph 
(6. Griinwald, Bohemia, May 18, 1744 ; d, Pots- 
dam, 1811), a remarkable clarinet-player. 

He served as trumj)eter first in the Austrian 
and then in the French army during the Seven 
Years' War. In 1771 he went to Paris, and 
there took up the clarinet, on which he rapidly 
became the first performer of hi.s time. In 
1782 he left Paris, and travelled through 
Holland, Italy, Russia and Hungary, exciting 
everywhere the gieatest possible cnthusiiujm. 
He was in the royal band at J^otsdam when he 
died. As a porfonner Beer united a masterly 
execution to great power of expre.ssion, and 
indeed effected a complete revolution in the 
clarinet, which he greatly improved by the 
addition of a fifth key. His comjM)flition8 com- 
prise 3 concertos for 2 clarinets, variations and 
duets. M. c. c. 

BEER-WALBRUNN, Anton (6. Kohlberg, 
near Weiden, Palatinate), a school teacher at 
Amberg and Eichstiitt, where he also filled the 
post of organist at the cathedral. Dom -Kapell- 
meister Widmann of that town induced and 
assisted him to study at the Academy of Music 
at Munich under Rheinberger, Bussmeyer and 
Abel. The patronage of Count Schack enabled 
him to produce his compositions in public. In 
1901 he became teacher of counterpoint, com- 
position and pianoforte at the Academy, and 
in 1908 ho received the title of Professor. He 
has written several operas, a symphony, 
chamber music, organ and pianoforte pieces, 
choral songs and Lieder. e. v. d. s. 

BEETH, Lola, (6. Cracow, 1864), operatic 
soprano, studied first in Berlin, afterwards 
in Paris with Mmo. Viardot-Garcia and Mme. 
Desiree- Art^t. She sang for the first time on the 
stage in 1882 at the Berlin Royal Opera as Elsa 
in * Lohengrin,* and remained there seven 
years. She was then engaged for the Vienna 
Hofoper, where she sang with success for a 
similar period before making her d^but at 


Covent Garden, in 1896, os Elisabeth. Her 
voice was at that time beginning to show slight 
signs of wear, and, notwithstanding her dram- 
atic intelligence and rare personal charm, she 
was not re-engaged. She sang subsequently at 
the Paris Opera, in New York, at Budapest and 
at Monte Carlo ; then returned to Vienna and 
continued there until 1902. 

Bibl . — InUmational Who in Mu*ie. 

BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van ^ {b. Bonn, 
probably Dec. 16, 1770 * ; d. Vienna, Mar. 26, 
1827). The -earliest form of the name is that 
with which wo are familiar, but it takes many 
other shai>e8 in the uncertain spelling of the 
time, such as Biethoffen, Biothofen, Biethoven, 
Bothovon, Botthoven and Beth of. He himself 
appears to have always spelt it as we know it.* 

The Family belonged originally to a village 
near Louvain ; tlience in 1660 they moved to 
Antwerp, where in 1680 the name appears in 
the registers. His father Johann or Jean, and 
his grandfather Ludwig, w^ere both musicians in 
the court band of the Elector of Cologne, at 
Bonn — the latter a bass singer, and afterwards 
Kapellmeister, appointed Mar. 1733, the former 
a tenor singer, Mar. 27, 1766. 

The grandfather lived till Dec. 24, 1773, when 
the little Ludwig had just completed his third 
year. He was a small livt'ly person with ex- 
traordinarily bright eyes, much respected and 
esteemed as a musician, and ho made an indel- 
ible impression on his grandson. His portrait 
was the only one which Beethoven had sent from 
Bonn to Vienna, and ho often spoke of it to the 
end of his life. Beethoven’s mother — daughter 
of the chief cook atEhrenbreitstein — was married 
to Johann on Nov. 12, 1767. She was several 
years younger than her husband ; her original 
name had been Keverich, but at the time of the 
marriage she was a widow’ — Maria Magdalena 
Ix^ym or Laym. She died after a long illness 
on July 17, 1787, a woman of soft heart and 
easy ways, much Ix'loved by her son. The 
father, on the other hand, was a severe, hard 
man of irregular habits, who evidently saw his 
son’s ability, gave him the best instruction that 
liis poverty would allow, and kept him to his 
music with a stern, strict, perhaps cruel, hand. 
It is perhaps fortunate he did so. 

The first house they occupied in Bonn, that in 
which the great composer was bom, was 616 in 
the Bonngasse, designated by a tablet erected 
in 1870. In 1889 it was purchased by an asso- 
ciation of amateurs, and dedicated for ever as 
a ‘ Geburtshaus Beethovens.’ Joachim was its 

1 Vait lu Dutch is not, like von or a Rlgn of nobility. On the 
BttemptH tt> KSAlgn » Dutch origin to the ooiitpo«er «ec a Lettro h M. 
le Bourgmettre do Bonn, eontenant t** pr^nonis do I’origine kofton- 
daht do L. V, Beethoven, AuMterdBin, 1H37. 

* The bapthitD is regl^t^red on the 17th, and it wm the custom to 
b»pUx« on the d»y tollowlng birth. Beethoven’s own belief was that 
be was bom in 17 <2, which Ac<^ounts lor an occasional mistake in his 
estimate of the age at which he >»Tutc his early works. Even when 
a copy of his certiflcate of baptism was sent to him in 1810, he wrote 
at back of It : * This seems not correct as there was a Ludwig before 
me.’ There was, in fact, a first child, Ludwig Marla, who lived only 
•ix days, but he was bora in 1769. 

3 In his letters ; but In an advertisement of his, Mar 3V, 1804^ 
It Is Bethofen (NoUeboha, Beethoveniamtt p. 4). 
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first president. Besides their eldest, Ludwig 
Maria, baptized Apr. 2, 1769, who lived but six 
days, and Ludwig the second, the Beethovens 
had three sons — Caspar Anton Carl, baptized 
Apr. 8, 1774 ; Nikolaus Johann, Oct. 2, 1776 ; 
and August Franz Georg, Jan. 17, 1781, who 
died Aug. 16, 1783 ; a daughter, baptized Feb. 
23, 1 779, who lived only four days, and a second 
girl, Maria MargarethaJosepha, baptized May 5, 
1786. The first of these was the father of the 
ill-fated youth who gave his uncle so nmeh dis- 
tress. He died at Vienna, Nov. 15, 1815. The 
second, Johann, was an apothecary, at Linz and 
Vienna, the ‘ Gutsbesitzer ’ of the well-known 
anecdote, his brother's bite noire, and the sub- 
ject of many a complaint and many a nickname. 
He died at Vienna, Jan. 12, 1848. From the 
Bonngasse the family migrated to 7 or 8 on the 
Drcieck, and thence to the Rheingasse, No. 934.' 
To the latter they came in 177.5 or 1776, and 
there they remained for a few years. Johann 
Beethoven’s income from the chaped was 300 
florins a year — a miserable pittance, but that of 
most musicians of the chapel ; and this apjxiara 
to have been his sole means of subsistence, for 
his voice was nearly gone, and there is no sign 
of his having had other employment.* 

Kakly Years. — A ccording to Beethoven’s 
own statement in the dodi(!ation to his earliest 
publication — the three sonatas for pianoforte 
(Bossier, 1783) — he began music in his fourth 
year. The few traits preserved of that early 
period show that, like other children, ho did not 
acquire it without tears. His father was his 
first teacher, and from him he learned both 
violin and clavier ; reading, writing, arithmetic 
and a little Latin he obtained in one of the 
common public schools, and even this ceased 
when he was thirteen. At school he was shy 
and uncommunicative, and cared for none of 
the ordinary games of boys.® On Mar. 26, 1778, 
he played at a concert.* Before he was 9 his 
music had advanced so far that his father had 
no longer anything to teach him, and in 1779 he 
was handed over to Pfeiffer, a tenor singer who 
had recently joined the opera in Bonn, and 
seems to have lodged with the Beethovens, and 
by whom ho was taught, irregularly enough, 
but apparently with good and lasting effect, for 
a year. About the same time he fell in with a 
certain Zambona, who taught him Latin, French 
and Italian, and otherwise assisted his neglected 
education.® The organ he learned from V an den 
Keden, organist to the court chapel, and an old 
friend of his grandfather’s. About this time, 
1780-81, there is reason to believe that the 

1 The hntue of ‘ Backermelster ' Fiecher (Wegeler). 

* See the regHter la Thayer, Ludwig van Beethoi'ens Leben, I 147 
and ISfi. In the subeequent notea thla work (Thayer's orisina) 
rotumes In Qerman) is referred to as Thayer ; Deiters’a revision 
with additional volumes Is referred to as Thayer- D»iter$ ; Krebhiel's 
version in English, The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, is referred to 
an Krthhiel. 

* Bui see Krehbiel, 1. 61 n. 

4 See Thayer- Deitere, vol. i. 120 ; Krehbiel, i. 69. 

4 Beethoven complained later in life that his muslcid education 
had been insufficient (Thayer, L 16i). 


Beethovens found a friend in Mr, Cressener, the 
English chargi d'affaires, long time resident at 
Bonn, and that he assisted them with a sum of 
400 florins. He died on Jan. 17, 1781, and 
Beethoven (then just |)4ist ten) is said tc have 
written a Funeral CantaLi to his memory, 
which was jx'rformed. T)ie cantata, if it ever 
existed,* has hitherto betui lost sight of. One 
composition of this ytuir wo have in nine varia- 
tions on Dn'sslcr’s march in C minor.’ which 
though published in 1783, are stated on the 
title to 1)0 ‘ compostH's . . . par un jeuno 
amateur lAiuis van Bet'thov(*n, ag^ do dix ans, 
1780.’*^ In Feb. 1781 Neofe succeeded Van don 
Feden os organist at the court, and Boothoven 
Ix'came his scholar. This was a great step for 
the boy, since Neofe, though somewhat over 
conservative as a musician, was a mmsible man, 
and became a real friend to his pupil. 

There is ground for believing that during 
the winter of 1781 Ludwig and his mother 
made a journey in Holland, during W'hich ho 
played at private houses, and that tho tour was 
a pecuniary siutcoss.® On June 19, 1782, old 
Van den Keden was buried, and on the next 
day tho band followed the Elector to Munster, 
where as Bishop he had a palace, Neofe leaving 
Ludw ig, then eleven and a half years old, behind 
him as his regularly appointed deputy at the 
chapel organ, a post which, though unpaid, was 
no sinecure, and required both skill and judg- 
irumt. This shows Neefe’s confidence in his 
j)upil, and agrees with his account of him, 
written a few months later, as * playing with 
force and finish, reading woll at sight, and, to 
sura up all, playing tho greater part of Bach’s 
Well-tempered Clavier, a feat which will bo 
understood by tho initiated.’ ‘ This young 
genius,’ continues he, ‘ dc8f‘rv( s some assist- 
ance that he may travel. If ho gex^s on as ho 
has begun, ho will certainly become a second 
Mozart.’ 

The Electoral Chapel. — On Apr. 26, 1783, 
Neefo was promoted to the direction of both 
sacred and secular music, and at tho same time 
Beethoven (then twelve years and four months 
old) was appointed ‘ Cembalist im Orchester,’ 
with the duty of accompanying tht««»i: ehearsals 
in the theatre ; in other words of conducting 
the opera band, with all the responsibilities and 
advantages of practice and experience which 
belong to such a position. No pay accompanied 
the appointment at first, but the duties ceased 
when the Elector was absent, so that there was 
leisure for composition. The pieces published 
in this year are a song, ‘ Schilderung eines 
M&dchens,’ " and 3 sonatas for piano solo,'* 
composed, according to the statement of the 
dedication, in 1781. On Aug. 16, 1783, the 

4 Thayer, i. 116. See, however, Thayer- Deitert, I. 131, mm] 
Krehbiel. 1. 66. 7 B. A H. No. 166. 

• See Krehbiel. I. 70 n. 

• See, however, Thayer- DeUere, 1. 186. 

10 C'r&mert. Mag. uid Thayer, 1. 120. 

11 B. A H. 226. U JbU. 166-8. 
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youngest boy, August Franz, died, the father’s 
voice began still further to fail, and things 
^ generally to go from bad to worse. 

The work at the theatre wets now rather on 
the increase. From Oct. 1783 to Oct. 1786, 
2 operas of Gluck, 4 of Salieri, 2 of Sarti, 
6 of Paisiello, with a dozen others, were 
studied and performed ; but Ludwig had no 
pay. In Feb. 1784 he made an application 
for a salary, but the consideration was post- 
poned, and it was probably as a set-off that he 
was shortly afterwards appointed second court 
organist. Meantime, however, on Apr. 15, 
1784, the Elector Max Friedrich died, and this 
postponed still further the prospect of emolu- 
ment. The theatrical company was dismissed, 
and Neefo having only his organ to attend to, 
no longer required a deputy. The Beethovens 
were now living at No. 476 in the Wonzelgasso, 
whither they appear to have moved in 1783,^ 
and Ludwig played the organ in the Minorite 
church at the six o’clock mass every morning. 

The music of 1784 consists of a rondo for 
the piano in A,* published early in the year, 
and a song ‘An einen Saugling * * ; a concerto 
for piano,* and a piece in three- part harmony, 
probably belonging to this year. 

One of the first acts of the new Elector Max 
Franz was to examine his establishment, and 
on June 27, 1784, ho issued a list of names and 
salaries of his band,* among which B(‘othovcn’s 
father appears with a salary of 300 florins, and 
Beethoven himself, as second organist, with 150 
fiorins. A memorandum of the same date ® 
shows that an idea was entertained of dismiss- 
ing Neofe and putting Beethoven into his place 
as chief organist. In fact Neefo’s pay was re- 
duced from 400 to 200 florins, so that 50 florins 
a year was saved by the appointment of Beet- 
hoven. An economical Elector ! In the Holy 
Week of 1785 the incident occurred (made too 
much of in the books) of Beethoven’s throwing 
out the solo singer in chapel by a modulation in 
the accompaniment, which is chiefly interesting 
as showing how early his love of a joke showed 
itself.’ During this year he studied the violin 
with Franz Ries — father of Ferdinand. The 
musio of 1785 consists of three quartets for 
piano and strings,® a song ‘ Wenn jemand eine 
Reiso thut ’ (op. 52, No. 1), and probably a 
minuet for piano in E^.® 

In 1786 nothing appears to have been either 
compased or published, and the only incident 
of this year that has survived is the birth of a 
second girl to the Beethovens — Maria Mar- 
garetha Josephs, May 4. 

First Visit to Vienna. — In 1787 occurred 
the first real event in Beethoven’s life — his first 
journey to Vienna. Concerning this there is an 

1 Cf.. however, Thay*r-D*i$trs, i. 153>4. and Knhbiel, t. 76 n. 
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absolute want of dates and details. Some one 
must have been found to supply the means for 
so expensive a journey, but no name is pre 
served. As to date, his duties as organist 
would probably prevent his leaving Bonn before 
the work of Holy W^eek and Easter was over. 
The two persons who were indelibly impressed 
on his recollection by the visit were Mozart 
and the Emperor Joseph. From the former he 
had a few lessons in composition,^' and carried 
away a distinct — and not very appreciative — 
recollection of his playing ; but Mozart must 
have been so much occupied by the death of his 
father (May 28) and the approaching produc- 
tion of ‘ Don Giovanni ’ (Oct. 29) that it is 
probable they had not much intercourse. The 
wi^ll-knowii story of Beethoven’s introduction 
to him, when divested of the ornaments of 
Seyfriod and others, stands as follow’s : Mozart 
asked him to play, but thinking that his per- 
formance was a prepared piece, paid little atten- 
tion to it. Beethoven seeing this entreated 
Mozart to give him a subject, which he did ; 
and the boy, getting excited with the occasion, 
played so finely that Mozart, stepping softly 
into the next room, said to his friends there, 
* Pay attention to him ; ho will make a noise in 
the world some day or other.’ His visit seems 
not to have lasted more than three months, but, 
as we have said, all detailed information is 
wanting. He must, however, have left a certain 
fame Ixihind him. Haydn in a letter to Artaria 
of Vienna (May 2, 1787) says, ‘ I should like to 
know who this Ludwig is.’ This seems to refer 
to Beethoven, though it is of course possible 
that Ludwig may 1 k> a surname. He returned 
by Augsburg, where he had to borrow^ three 
Carolins (£3) from Dr. Schaden. His return 
was hastentid by the illness of his mother, wdio 
died of consumption, July 17, 1787, and his 
account of himself in a letter to Dr. Schaden, 
written seven weeks after that date, is not en- 
couraging. A short time more, and the little 
Margaretha followed her mother, on Nov. 25, 
so that 1787 m\ist have closed in very darkly. 
The only compovsitions known to belong to that 
year are a trio in Eb,'* and a prelude in F minor 
for piano solo.'* 

Friendships. — However, matters began to 
mend ; he made the acquaintance of the von 
Breuning (q,v.) family — his first permanent 
friends — a mother, three boys and a girl.'’ He 
gave lessons to the girl and the youngest boy, 
and soon became an inmate of the house, a far 
better one than he had before frequented, and 
on terms of close intimacy w'ith them all. The 
family was a cultivated and intellectual one, the 
mother — the wddow of a man of some distinc- 
tion — a w oman of remarkable sense and refine- 

JO Schindler, 1. 15. » Thayer, I. 165 ; Krekbiel, L 91. 
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ment ; the children, more or less of his own age. 
Here he seems to have been first initiated into 
the literature of his coimtry, and to have ac- 
quired the love of English authors which re- 
mained with him through life. The intimacy 
rapidly became strong. He often passed whole 
days and nights with his friends, and accom- 
panied them on excursions of several weeks* 
duration to their uncle’s house at Kerpen, and 
elsewhere. At the same time he made the 
acquaintance of Count Waldstein {q.v.), a 
young nobleman eight years his senior, an 
amateur musician, whose acquaintance w'as 
peculiarly usehil in encouraging and developing 
Beethoven’s talent at a time when it naturally 
wanted support. On Waldstein Beethoven ex- 
ercised the same charm that ho did later on the 
proud aristocracy of Vienna. The Count used 
to vi.sit him in his poor room, gave liim a piano, 
got him pecuniary help under the guise of 
allowances from the Elector, and in other ways 
sympathised with him. Either now or shortly 
afterwards, Beethoven composed a set of varia- 
tions for 4 hands on a theme of the Count’s,^ 
and in 1805 made him immortal by dedicating 
to him the grand sonata (op. 53) which is 
usually known by his name. Another acquaint- 
ance was the Countess of Hatzfeld, to whom he 
dedicated the ‘ Venni Amore ’ variations, which 
were for long his show-piece. 

Work at Bonn. — In the summer of 1788, 
when Beethoven was 17 J years old, the Elector 
altered the plan of his music,® and formed a 
national theatre on the model of that of his 
brother the Emperor Joseph. Reicha was made 
director, and Neefe pianist and stage- manager. 
The band was 31 strong, and contains names 
such as Kies, the two Rombergs, 8imr(x.k, 
Stiimpff — which often recur in Beethoven’s life. 
He hims(*lf played second viola, both in the 
oi)era and the chapel, and was still assistant 
Hof-organist. In this position ho remained for 
four years ; the opera repertory was large, good 
and various, the singers were of the best, and 
the experience must have been of great prac- 
tical use to him. Among the operas played in 
1789 and 1790 were Mozart’s ‘ Entfiihrung,’ 
‘ Figaro ’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ — the first two 
apparently often. Meantime Johann Beethoven 
was going from bad to worse. Stephen Breun- 
ing once saw Ludwig take his drunken father 
out of the hands of the police, and this could 
hardly have been the only occasion. At length, 
on Nov. 20, 1789, a decree was issued ordering 
a portion of the father’s salary to be paid over 
to the son, who thus, before he was 19, became 
the head of the family. 

The compositions of 1789 and 1790 include 
2 preludes for the piano (op. 39), 24 variations 
on Righini’s * Venni Amore,’ * a song ‘ Der freie 
Mann,’ * and 2 cantatas, one on the death of the 

I B. ft H. 122. * Thaytr, i. 182 ; KrOibia. L 10b tt ««f. 

• B. ft U. 178. « ibUL 282 . 


Emperor Joseph II., the other on the accession 
of Leopold II.® The only extra-musical event 
of 171H) was tho visit of Haydn and Salomon on 
their road to London. They arrived on Christ- 
mas Day. Gne of Haydn’s Masses was per- 
formed ; he was compli monied by the Elector, 
and entertained the chief musicians at dinner 
at his hxlgings, 

1791 opened well for Beethoven with a 
‘ Ritter- ballet,’ a kind of masked boll, in an- 
tique style. Count Waldstein appears to have 
ari*anged the plan, and Beethoven composed 
the music ; but his name dot*8 not seem to have 
Ix'en connected with it at tho time, and it re- 
mained unpublished till 1872, when it appeared 
arrangtHl for piano.® In the autumn the troupe 
accompanied thci Elector to Morgentheim, near 
A.schaflf(‘nburg, to a conttlavo of the ‘ Doutschen 
Orden ’ ; th(^ journey was by water along the 
Rhine and Main, the weather was splendid, — 
there was amj)l(> leisure, and the time long re- 
mained in Th'othoven’s recollection ‘ a fruitful 
source of charming images.’ At Aschaffonburg 
he heard a lino player — the Abb4 Sterkol, and 
showed his instant appreciation of tho Abb6’s 
graceful finished styki by imitating it in extem- 
porising. In Mergentheirn the company re- 
mained for a month (Sept. 18-Oct. 20). An 
interesting acwnmt of the daily musical pro- 
WMdingH is given by Junker, tho chaplain at 
Kirch berg,’ including an account of Beet- 
hoven’s extempore playing. He compares it 
with that of Vogler, whom he knew well, and 
pronounces it to have displayed all Vogler’a 
execution, with much more force, feeling and 
expression, and to hav(j becui in the highest 
d(‘gr(?e original. 

Th(^ Beedhovens wore still living in the Wen- 
zclgnHS(‘, (’arl leaniing musit^ and. Johann under 
the Court Apothecary, hud wig took his meals 
at the Zchrgarten ® ^a great resort of the Uni- 
versity professors, artists and liU*rary men of 
Bonn, and where the lovely Balwtte Koch, 
daughUir of tho proprietress, was doubtless an 
attraction to him.® His intimacy with the 
Breunings continued and increased ; Frau von 
Breuning was one of tho very few people who 
could manage him, and even she^could not 
always make him go to his lessons in time : 
when he proved too obstinate she would give up 
the endeavour with the remark, ‘ he is again in 
his raptus,* an expression which Beethoven 
never forgot.^ Music was their great bond, and 
Beethoven’s improvisations were the delight of 
the family. His duties at the organ and in the 
orcthestra at this time were not very great ; the 
Elector’s absences were frequent, and gave him 
much time to himself, which he spent partly in 
lessons, partly in tho open air, of which he was 
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know ih© prices which he obtained for his 
published works, or anything ot the value of 
tl>e dedications, at this period of his career. 
Musical public, like that which supported the 
numerous con(jerts flourishing in London at 
this date,^ and enabled Halomon to risk the ex- 
pense of bringing Haydn to England, there was 
none ; musicians were almost directly depend- 
ent on the appreciation of the wealthy. 

lliat Beethoven should have been so much 
treasured by the aristocracy of Vienna notwith- 
standing his personal drawbacks, and notwith- 
standing the gay) which separated the nobleman 
from the roturier^ shows what an immense 
power there must have been in his genius, and 
in the absolute Him])Ucity of his mind, to over- 
come the abniy^tncss of his manners.^ If we 
are to believe the anecxlotes of his contempor- 
aries * his sensitiveness was extreme, his temper 
ungovernable and his mode of expression often 
quite unjustifiable. At the house of Count 
Browne, when playing a duet with Rios, a 
young nobleman at the other on<l of the room 
persisted in talking to a lady ; several attempts 
to quiet him having failed, Beethoven suddenly 
lifted Kies’s hands fri)m the keys, saying in a | 
loud voice, * 1 play no longer for such hogs ’ ; 
nor would ho touch another note nor allow 
Ries to do so, though tm treated by all."* On 
another (Xicasion, when living in the house and 
on the bounty of the Lichnowskys, the IVince, 
knowing how aonsitivo Beethoven was to neg- 
lect, ordered his servant-s whenever they heard 
Beethoven’s Ixdl and his at the same time to 
att-end to Bocthoveirs first. No sooner, how- 
twer, did Beethoven di8<.’ovor that such an order 
had l)een given than h(^ engaged a servant of ! 
his own to answer his bell.* 1 hiring one of the ! 
rehearsals of ‘ liconora,’ the third bassoon wm | 
absent, at which Beethoven was furious. Prince 
Lobkowitz, one of his beat friends, tried to 
laugh off the matter, saying that as the first and 
second were there the absence of the third could 
not be of any great cousequonee. But 80 im- 
placable was Beethoven that in crossing the 
Platz after the rehearsal ho could not resist 
running to the great gate of the Lobkowitz 
Palace and shouting up the entrance, ‘ Lob- 
kowitzscher Esel * — ‘ ass of a Lobkowitz.* ® Any 
attempt to deceive him, oven in the most obvi- 
ous pleasantry, he could never forgive. When 
he corapoeeri the well-known * Andante in F ’ he 
played it to Ries and Krumpholz, It delighted 
them, and with difficulty they induced him to 
repeat It. From Beethoven’s house Ries w^ent 
to that of Prince Lichnowsky, and not being 
able to contain himself yilayed what he could 
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recollect of the new piece, and the Prince being 
equally delighted, it w^as reyioated and repeated 
till he too could play a portion of it. The next 
day the Prince by way of a joke asked Beet- 
hoven to hear something which he had been 
composing, and thereupon played a large por- 
tion of his own ‘ Andante.’ Beethoven was 
furious ; and the result was that Ries was never 
again allowed to hear him play in private. In 
fact it led in the end to Beethoven’s ceasing to 
play to the Prince’s circle of friends.’ And on 
the other hand, no length of friendship or depth 
of tried devotion prevented him from treating 
those whom he suspected, however unjustly, 
and on however insufficient grounds, in the 
most scornful manner. Ries has described one 
such painful occurrence in his own case apropos 
f)f the Westphalian negotiations ® ; but all his 
friends suffered in turn. Even poor Schindler, 
whose devotion in spite of every drawback was 
so constant, and who has been taunted with 
having ‘ delivered himself body and soul to 
IVethoven,’ had to suffer the most shameful 
reproaches behind his back, the injustice of 
which is most surely proved by the fact that 
they were dropped as suddenly as they were 
a4lo])ted.* When Moritz Lichnowsky, 8chup- 
panzigh and Schindler were doing their utmost 
to got over the difficulties of arranging a concert 
for the performance? of the choral symphony 
and the mass in I>, he suddenly suspected them 
of some ulterior purpose, and dismissed them 
with the thri>e following notes ‘ To Count 
Lichnowsky. Falsehoods 1 despise. Visit me 
no more. There will l>e no concert. Beethoven.’ 
‘ To Herr Bchindler. Visit me no more till 1 
send for you. No concert. Beethoven.’ ‘To 
Herr Sehuppanzigh. Visit me (bemiche er mich) 
no more. 1 give no concert. Bc'othoven.’ 

The style of the last of these three precious 
productions — the third pi^rsou singular — in 
which the very lowest rank only is a<ldres8od, 
seems to open us a little door into Ik^ethoven’s 
feeling towardwS musicians. When Hummel 
died, two notes from Ikjothoven were found 
among his papers, which tell the story of some 
sudden violent outbreak on Beethoven’s part. 
‘ Komme er [the same scornful style as before] 
nicht mehr zu mir ! er ist ein false her Hund, 
und falscho Hunde hole der Schinder. Beet- 
hoven.’ And though this was followed by an 
apology couched in the most ultra-affectionate 
and coaxing terms — ‘ Herzens Natzcrl,’ ‘ Dich 
kiisst dein Beethoven,* and so on — yet the im- 
pression must have remained on Hummel’s 
mind. There can he no doubt that he was on 
bad terms with most of the musicians of Vienna. 
With Haydn he seems never to have been really 
cordial. The old man’s neglect of his lessons 
embittered liini, and when, after hearing his 
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first three trios, Haydn, no doubt in sincerity, 
advised him not to publish the third, which 
Beethoven knew to be the best, it was diflicult 
to take the advice in any other li^ht than lis 
prompted by jealousy. True he dedicated his 
three pianoforte sonatas (op. 2) to Haydn, and 
they met in the concert-room, but there are no 
signs of cordial intercourse between them after 
Beethoven’s first twelve months in Vienna. 
In fact they were thoroughly antagonistic. 
Haydn, though at the head of living composers, 
and as original a genius as Beethoven himself, 
had always been punctilious, submissive, sub- 
servient to etiquette. Beethoven was emi- 
nently independent and impatient of restraint. 
It was the old world and the now— De Brezo 
and Mira beau ^ — and it was impossible for 
them to agree. They probably had no optm 
quarrel, Haydn’s tact would pro rent that, but 
Haydn nicknamed liim ‘ the (Ireat Mogul,’ ^ 
and Beethoven retorted by refusing to announce 
himself as ‘ Haydn’s scholar,’ ^ and when they 
met in the street their remarks w^ere unfortun- 
ate, and the antagonism was but too evident. 

For Salieri, Fybler, Gyrowetz and WeigI, 
able men and respectabh^ contrapuntists, he had 
a sincere esteem, though little more intimate 
feeling. Though ho would not allow the term 
as regarded Haydn, he himself left his character- 
istic visiting - card on Salieri’s table as his 
‘ scholar ’ — ‘ Dor Sclniler Bc^ethovon war da.’ * 
But with the other musicians of Vienna, and 
the players of his own standing, B(^ethoven 
felt no restraint on open war.^ They laughed 
at his eccentricities, his looks and his Bonn 
dialect,® made game of his music, and even 
trampled ^ on it, and ho retorted both with 
speech and hands. The pianoforte-players 
were Hummel, Woclfl, Lipawsky, Gelinek, 
Steibelt. Steibelt had distinctly challenged 
him,® had h^en as thoroughly beaten as a man 
could wish, and from that day forward would 
never again meet him. Golinok, though equally 
vanquished, compemsated himself by listening 
to Beethoven on all occasions, and stealing his 
phrases and harmonies,® while Beethoven re- 
torted by engaging his next lodging where 
Gelinek could not possibly come W'ithin the 
sound of his piano. W(Xilfl and Hummel were 
openly pitted against him, and no doubt there 
were people to be found in Vienna in 1796, as 
there are in London in 1876,^® to stimulate such 
rivalry and thus divide artists whom a little 
care might have united. Hummel is said to 
have excelled him in clearness, elegance and 
purity, and Woelfl’s proficiency in counterpoint 
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was gi'eat, and his huge hands gave him extra* 
ordinary command of the keys ; but for fire, 
and imagination, and feeding, and wealth of 
ideas in extemport' playing, none of them can 
have ap}>ioached Bi^ethoven. ‘ His improvisa- 
tion,' says Czerny,^* 

* wjw must brilliant and Htriklng ; In wimtever 
et)nij>any lie niiliht clutnee to be, he knew how to 
produce such an effect upon every bearer, that 
treqiiently not an eye rciiiuined dry, wliilo many 
wouI<l break out into loud sobs ; for there was soino- 
thing wonderful in bis expres.slon. in addition U) tho 
, beauty and originality of his ideas, and his spirited 
style of renderiiiH tliem.' 

Ho extemporised in regular ’ form,* and his 
variations — when he treated a theme in that 
way — were not mere alterations of figure, but 
real developments and elaborations of the sub- 
ject.*® ‘ No artist,’ says Hies,*® 

* that I ( ver lieard came at all near the height whldi 
Beethoven aftjilncd in this brani;h of playing. Tho 
wealth of Ideas which forccii themselves on lum, tlm 
caprices to whli h he surrendered liirnself, tlie variety 
of treatment, the dillUuHies, were inexhaustible.* 

Even the Abbe V ogler’s admirers were compelled 
toadmit as much.*® He required much pn^ssing, 
often actual force, to get him to tho piano, and 
he would make a grimace or strike the keys with 
tho palm of tho hand *® as he sat down ; but 
when there he would extemporise for two hours 
and even more at a time, and after ending one 
of his great improvisations he would burst into 
a roar of laugliter, and banter his hearers on 
their emotions. ‘ Wo artists,’ he would say, 

* don’t want tears, we w ant applause.’ *^ At other 
times he would Ixdiave as if insulted by such 
indications of sympathy, and call his admirers 
fools, and spoiled children. 

And yet no outbursts of this kind seem to 
have made any broach in the regard with which 
he was treated by the nobility — tho only un- 
professional musical society of Vienna. Cer- 
tainly Beethoven w'as the first musician who 
had ever ventured on such independence,** and 
there was possibly something piquant in the 
mere novelty ; but the real secret of his lasting 
influence must have been the charm of his 
personality — his entire simplicity, joined to hia 
prodigious genius. This charm even counter- 
balanced his horribly bad manners. And he 
enjoyed good society, ‘ It is good,’ f^id he, * to 
be with the aristocracy ; but one must be able 
to impress them.* *• 

This personal fascination acted most strongly 
on his immediate friends — on Krumpholz^ 
(who seems to have played the part of 
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Ck^ridge*8 humble follower John Chester on 
the somewhat cold and self-possessed Brouning, 
as well as on Hies, Zmoskall, Schindler, Holz 
and others, who had not, like Haslinger or 
Streioher, anything to gain from him, but who 
suffered his roughest words and most scurvy 
treatment, and returned again and again to 
their worship with astonishing constancy. Ex- 
cepting Breuning none of these seems really 
to have had his confidence, or to have known 
anything of the inner man which lay beliind 
the rough husk of his exterior, and yet they all 
clung to him as if they had. 

Of his tours de force in performance too much 
is perhaps made in the books. His transpos- 
ing the concerto in C into at rehearsal 
was exactly repeated by W oelfi * ; while his 
playing the piano part of his horn sonata, 
his Kroutzor sonata, or his C minor concerto 
without book, or difficult pieces of Bach at first 
sight, is no more than has been done by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett and many in- 
ferior artists. No, it was no quality of this 
kind that got him the name of the ‘ giant among 
players * ; but the loftiness and elevation of his 
style, and his great power of expression in slow 
movements, which when exercised on his own 
noble music fixed his hearers and made them 
insensible to any faults of polish or mere 
mechanism. 

It was not men alone who were attractt^d by 
him,® he was an equal favourite with the ladies 
of the court. The Princess Eichnowsky watched 
over him — as Frau von Breuning had done — 
like a mother,® The Counte.sses Gallenberg 
and Krdody, the Princess Odescalchi, the 
Baroness Ertmann, the sisters of the Count of 
Brunswick, and many more of the reigning 
beauties of Vienna adored him, and would bear 
any rudeness from him. These young ladies 
went to Ivis lodgings or received him at their 
palaces as it suited him. He would storm at 
the least inattention during their lessons, and 
would tear up the music and throw it about.® 
Ho may have used the snuffers as a toothpick 
in Madame Ertraann’s drawing-room, but when 
she lost her child he was admitted to console her ; 
and when Mendelssohn stiw her ® fifteen years 
later she doted on his memory and recalled the 
smallest traits of his character and behaviour. 
He was constantly in love, and though his taste 
was very promiscuous,’ yet it is probable that 
most of his attachments, returned or tolerated, 
were for women of rank.® Unlike poor SchuberC 
whose love for the Countess Caroline Esterhazy 

I * One of those who were attracted to Coleridge m Alee to hone 7 , 
or beett to the »ound of a braM pan.* Huxlltt, in The LiberoL 

• Thayer, U. 26 

• ' I iSpohrl liked B. very much because tho' a mAu of no 
4$theilecher BlldHnt he wae eo good-nAtured ; he used to wAlk with 
me from my lodglnge to the theAtre, And was ao fund of plAyiog with 
taj children ' (JoAt^m to O.). See aleo Spohr. Selb$tbt 09 . 1. 1118. 

• * She would here put me under a glAM case it she could/ BAld 
Beethoreo. 

• Oount4MA OAllenberg, In Thaiter, 11. 17‘J ; JTreAWef, 1. 322. 

• Letter of July 14, 1831. 

7 Bee the Anecdote In fAnyfir, 11. 104 : And Rlea's reniArk About 
the tAUor’e dnughtere, iVofixM. p. no. « iVoMaiw. p. 44. 


was so carefully concealed, Beethoven made no 
secret of his attachments. Many of them are 
perpetuated in the dedications of his sonatas. 
That in E >7 (op. 7), dedicated to the Countess 
Babette de Keglevics, was called in allusion 
to him and to her, * die verliebte.’ To other 
ladies he writes in the most intimate, nay 
affectionate stylo. He addresses the Baroness 
Ertmann by her Christian name as ‘ Liebe, 
worthe, Dorothea Caeilia,’ and the Countess 
Erdody — whom he called his confessor — as 
‘ Lielie, liebe, liebe, liebe, liebe, Grafin.’ • 
Thayer’s inve.stigations have destroyed the 
romance of his inqxuiding marriage with 
Giulietta Guicciardi (afterwards Countess 
Gallenberg) ; yet the fact that the story has 
bcien so long believed shows its abstract 
probability. One thing is certain, that his 
attachments were all honourable, and that he 
had no taste for immorality. ‘ O God ! let mo 
at last find her who is destined to be mine, 
and. loho shall strengthen me in virtue.' Those 
were his sentiments a.s to wedded love. 

In a letter ‘ An das Bigot’sche Ehepaar ’ ho 
says, ‘ It is one of my first principles never to 
stand in any relations but those of friendship 
U) tho wife of another man.’ 

His dedications have been mentioned. The 
practice seems virtually to have begun with 
him,'® to have sprung from the equal and in- 
timate relation in which he — earliest among 
musicians — stood to his distinguished friends ; 
and when ono looks down the list,'® from op. 1 
to op. 135 — unsurpassed even by any later 
composer — and remembers that tho majority 
were inspired by private frieiuisliip,'’ and that 
only a minority speak of remuneration, it is 
impossible not to be astonished. 

Formal religion '® he apparently had none ; his 
religious observances were on a par with his 
raaiinors. It is strange that the Bible does not 
appear to have Ixxm ono of his favourite books. 
Ho once says to a friend,'* ‘ It happens to be 
Sunday, and I will quote you something out 
of the Gospel — Love oho another * ; but such 
references are very rare. But that he was 
really and deeply religious, ‘ striving sacredly 
to fulfil all the duties imposed on him by 

• Nohl, If rue Briefe Berthoient, No. 160 

W See Thavrr. il, 16(»-«0 ; Krehblel. 1. 320. 

See, however, Kalleoher'a D»> unuterbliche Geliebte Beethoveru.' 

•> Urove’n treatment of thi.^ si J« of Beethoven's character is too 
summary to cover aU the tacts. I was fairly and frankly dealt 
with by Thayer (Krehblel, I. 252 et c. 

Kalischer’a .Ve»<e Be^-thoeenbriefr, p. 166. With such highly 
moral and domestic Ideas It is not surprising that he highly esteemed 
the libretto of * Pidello.’ That he never married was one of hl>* 
compUlnU on his deathbed >1 uj{ den letren Tagm). 

>* In the 1 6th century de< 110 Atlun to ])atrons was the common 
pracUoe of ntualcians. Beethoven unconsciously revived an old 
c\tstom. c. 

>3 MorArt's six quartets are dedicated to Haydn, but this Is quite 
an exception. Haydn dedicated h sonata or two La London, but It 
was not bis practice. 

As given in Noitebohm's Themat{$ehee Verzeiehniet, Anhang, 

Iv. c. 

, u In dedicating opus 90 to Prince Moritz Llchnowsky he says, 
that • anything approaching a gift in return woTild only distreea 
I Wm, and that he should decide<lly refuse it.' See also the letter to 
Zmeskall (Deo. 16, 1816) dedicating op. 95. 

a Cf. Moscheles, Leben, 11. 284. 

1* Frau Strclcher, Briefe, No. 200. 

»> Letter to Archd. Rudolph, July 18, 1821. See also * Ein ooft' 
dmekter Brief Beethovens ’ in Dfe Muelk. Jahr 2, Heft 6. 
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kumanity, God and nature,* and full of trust 
in God, love to man, and real humility, is 
sho^vn by many and many a sentence in his 
letters. And tliat in moments of emotion his 
thoughts turned upwards is touchingly shown 
by afragment of a hymn — ‘ Gott allein ist iinser 
Herr ’ — which Nottebohm ^ has unearthed 
from a sketch-book of the year 1818, and which 
Beethoven has himself noted to have been 
written, ‘ Auf dom VVege Alx^nds sfAviachen den 
und auf den Bergen.’ The following passages, 
which he copied out himself and kept constantly 
before him, served him as a kind of creed, and 
sum up his theology : 

‘ I am that which is. 

‘ I am all that is, that was, and that shall be. 
No mortal man hath lifted my veil. 

‘ Ho is alone by Himself, and to Him alone do 
all things owe their being.’ * 

How ho turned his theology into practice is 
well exemplified in his alteration of Moscheles’s 
pious inscription. At the end of his arrange- 
ment of ‘ Fidelio,’ Mosehelea liad written ‘ Fine. 
With God’s help.’ To this Beethoven added, 
* O man, help thyself.’ ^ 

In hia early Vienna days he attemptcMl to 
dross in the fashion, wore silk stockings, j)er- 
ruque, long boots and sword, carried a double 
eye-glass and a seal-ring. But dress must have 
lx>en as unbearable to him * as etiquette, and 
it did not last ; ‘ he was meanly dressed,’ says 
one of his adorers, ‘ and very ugly to look at, 
but full of n()l)ility and fine hnOing, and highly 
cultivated.’ Czerny first saw him (about 1803) 
in his own room, and there his ]x*ard was nearly 
half an inch long, his pitch-black hair stood up 
in a thick shock, his (‘ars were filled with wool 
which had apparetifly Ixvn soakcnl in some 
yellow substance, and his clothes were made of 
a loose hairy stuff, which gave him the look of 
Ko^nnson Crus(x\ But we know that he never 
wore his good clotlies at home ” ; at any raU^ 
the impression ho usually made was not so 
questionable as this. Whem at Mod ling in 
1818 he wore a light-blue tailed coat (Frack) 
with yellow buttons, wliite waistcoat, and tic 
— all very untidy.^ Those who saw him for 
the first time wen^ often (;h armed by the eager 
cordiality of his address,® and by the absence 
of the bearishness and gloom ® which were at- 
tributed to him by others. His face may 
have been ugly, but all admit that it wa.s 
remarkably expressive. ‘ Every change of feel- 
ing,’ says the painter Klober who took him 
in 1818, * in his mind, showed itself at once 
unmistakably in his features.’ When lost in 

* Ziceite Betfthoi'eniana, p. 137 

* B copied cut thwe sentence*, had them glazed and framed, and 
>ut them on hi« writing-table. The original, formerly in the 
poaeeaalon of Grove, ia preaerved In the library of the R C.M. 

3 Moochelee, 1. 18. 

< * It i* no object to me to have ray hair dresned,' aaya he, apropoa 
yi a aervant who poaseased that accompllabment ; letter of Feb. ‘25, 
1813. ^ Counteas Galleul>«rg, In TKaytr, U. 172. 

« BritU, No. 848. ’ Nohl. ill. S47. 

» See Moschelea's story of bis brother’s reception. Nohl, ill. 463. 

* Spohr, S«lbtU>U>g, p. 198. Tkayr, U. 297. 

U Kohl, iU. 847. 


thought and ab8tract<Ki his look would nat urally 
Ix^ gloomy, and at such tiniea it was uscleas to 
ex|X'ct attention from him ; but on recognising 
a friend his smile was peculiarly genial and 
w'inning.^^ Ho had the bix^adth of jaw which dis- 
tinguishes 80 many men of great intellect ; the 
mouth firm and determined, the lips protruded 
with a look almost of fierceness ; but his eyes 
were the sjx'cial feature of the face, and it was 
from them that the earnestness and sincerity of 
his eharacter beamed forth. They were not 
large but bright,^® and when under the influence 
of inspiration — the raptua of Frau von Breuning 
— thc}^ dilated in a pei iiliar way. Hia head was 
largo, the forehead both high and broad, and tlic 
hair abundant. It was originally black,'* but in 
the last years of his life, though as thick as 
ever, Ix came quite white*, and formed a strong 
contrast to th(‘, red colour of his complexion. 
Beard or moustache he never wore. If he had 
done so bis beard w ould have been a prodigious 
one, for, apropos of an amusing anecdote of 
IWthovcn’s impulsiveness, Rics tells us (p. 
1 Ifi) that ho had to shave up to his eyes. His 
teeth wert^ very white and r(‘gular, and good 
up to his de ath ; in laughing ho showed them 
much.^'^ When in pleasant frame of mind his 
voice was soft,'* but on occasion ho could raise 
it,'^ and in singing we read of him roaring.^® 
The portraits and busts of B(‘othovcn are with 
few (‘xceptions more or less to blame ; they 
either idealises him into a sort of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, or they rob him of all expression. It 
must have been a diflicult face to take, Ix'cause 
of the constnnt variety in its expri’ssion, os 
well as the inipatienci* of the sitter. The most 
trustworthy likenesses an* (1) the miniature 
by Hornomann, taken in 1802, and pboto- 
gra])hed in Breuning’s Srhv arzsjfarnerhaxiA 
(Vienna, 1874) : (2) Ibo head by l>etronne, 
engraved by Hofei, and (badly) by Riedel for 
the A.3/.Z., 1817 ; (3) the little full-length 
sketch by Lyser, to the accuracy of which 
l^reuning expressly testifies, except that the 
hat shouhl Ix^ straight on the head, not at all 
on one side. He was b<dow the middle height 
— not more than 5 feet 5 inches,** but broad 
across the shoulders and very finffiy built — 

n Rochlltz, ftir Freundf! d. Tonkuntt. iv. 3fi0 ; und Ihe charming 
aormint (by h niece of Dr. Buiney) in fhe //annonfron, Dec. 182fl. 

w Their colour han been vnriouelv dencribwl. Grove g»ve black 
in the flmt ©million of ihie article. Nohl (ill. 847) kIvm blul*b-gr«y ; 
Frimmei {Nfw Berihorfniantt, p. 216) given brown. See also 
Frimmel, Beelh aren’t anttere JCrtcheinung, 1906. O. 

Bettlna’s expression ' Msek snd very long and keeps toMlng It 
hack,' Nohl's B. Hepieted by Mi Contemparatiet, Kng. p. 88. 

Sir Julius Benedict's recollection. See also Nohl's B. d^p{H0d 
by Mm Coniemporarlet, p. 24. 

** Breuning, Aue dem ffrhtrarztpaMarh^tu, p. 67. One was lost 
from the skull during an unfortunate squabble over the MunovaJ 
of the remains In 1888. 

W Thnyer, ill. 209. 
n /hid. 392. 
w Sch. I. 270. 

I heartily wish It were In ray power to give iheae two portraits, 
so full of character and so unlike the ordinary engravings. The first 
of the two has a spedal interest at having been sent by Beethoven 
to Breuning as a pledge of reconciliation See the letter, infra, 
‘The second, difficult as it is to believe It, was allowed by cemtem- 
porahes to exhibit the ' soul ’ of the neat composer Bow un- 
fortunate for the world that Sir Thos. Jsiwrence did not paint B. 
during his visit to Vienna in 1817 I With all Lawrence's weak- 
nesses this portrait would have been far better than any we posset 
•0 Same height as N^Kileon. 
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* the imago of fltrength.’ ^ His hands wore 
much covered with hair, the fingers strong and 
short (ho could barely span a tenth), and the 
tips broad, as if pressed out with long practis- 
ing from early youth. He was very particular 
as to the mode of holding tho hands and placing 
the fingers, in which ho was a follower of 
Emanuel Baoh, whoso method ho employed in 
his earlier days. In extempore playing he used 
the pedal far more that one would expect from 
his published sonatas, and this made his quick 
playing confused, but in adagios he played 
with divine clearness and expression. His 
attitude at tho piano was perfectly quiet * 
and dignified, with no approach to grimace. 



except to bend down a little towards the keys 
as his deafness increased. This is remarkable, 
because os a conductor his motions were* most 
extravagant.* At a pianissimo ho w ould crouch 
down so as to be hidden by the desk, and then 
a.s the crescendo increased, would gradually rise, 
beating all tho time, until at tho fortissimo he 
woidd spring into the air with his arms extended 
as if wishing to float on the clouds. When, as 
w'as sometimes tho case after he became deaf, 
he lost his place, and these motions did not 
coincide with the music, the effect was very 
unfortunate, though not so unfortunate as it 
w'ould have been had he himself been aw'are 
of the mistake. In the orchestra, as at tho 
piano, he w as urgent in demanding expression, 
exact attention to piano and forte, to the 
slightest shades of nuance, and to tempo ru bate. 

• 8«jrfrl«d. Biofr. Notiten^ p. IS. — * In li>at limited Apaoc wm 

oonc«ntmted the jplack of twenty battalions * — Kothtm, ch. xtUI. 
Sm also f Aayer, Hi. 10.i. » Th«j/fr, ii. '2W. 

* Seyfried, p. 17, continned by Spohr, i. 301. 


Generally speaking ho was extremely courteous 
to the band, though to this rale there were now 
and then exceptions. Though so easily made 
angry, his pains as a teacher must have bt>en 
great. ‘ Unnaturally patient,’ says one pupil,* 
* he would have a passage repeated a dozen 
times till it was to his mind ’ ; ‘ infinitely strict 
in the smallest detail,’ says another,* ‘ until tho 
right rendering was obtained.’ ‘ Comparatively 
careless ® as to tho right notes being played, 
but angr}'^ at once at any failure in expression 
or nuance, or in appn^hension of the character 
of the piece ; saying that the first might be an 
ac(;id<‘nt, but that the other showed want of 
knowledge, or fwling, or attention.’ What 
his pra(‘tico was as to remuneration does not 
appear, but it i.s certain that in some cases ho 
would a<;copt no pay from hi.s pupils. 

His .simplicity and absence of mind were 
now and then oddly shown. He could not Ix^ 
brought to understand why hi.s standing in his 
nightshirt at tho open window' should attract 
notice, and asked with perfect simplicity ‘ what 
those d— d boys w^ere hooting at.' ’ At Pen- 
zing in 1H23 he shaved at bis window in full 
view, and when tho people collected to see 
him, changed his lodging rather than forsake 
the practice.’* Like Newton ho was uncon- 
scious that ho had not dined, and urged on the 
waiter payment for a meal which he had neither 
ordereci nor eaten. He forgot that ho w'as tho 
owner of a hor8(^ until recalled to tho fact by a 
long bill for its keep. In 1H25 or lS2fi he was 
found by two vi.sitors with nothing on but his 
shirt, beating time and writing notes on tho 
wall of his room in the Schwarzspanierhaus.* 
In fact he was not made for practical life ; 
never could play at cards or dance, dropjXHi 
everything that he took into his hands, and 
overthrew the ink into the piano. He cut him- 
.sclf horribly in shaving. ‘ A disorderly 
creature ’ {em uiiordmtlicher Mensch) w'as his 
ow n description, and ‘ ein konfuser Kerl ’ that 
of his doc'tor,*® who wi.sely added tho saving 
clause ‘ though he may still bo the greatest 
genius in the world.’ His ordinary hand- 
writing was terrible, and supplied him with 
many a joke. ‘ Yesterday I took a letter my- 
self to the post-office, and was asked where it 
w'as meant to go to. From which I see that my 
writing is as often misunderstood as I am my- 
self.’ It w^eis the same tw^enty years l)efore — 
‘ this cursed writing that I cannot alter.’ ** 
Much of his difficulty probably arose from want 
of pens, which he often begs from Zmeskall and 
Breuning for some of bis MSS.^* are as clear 

* Rlen, p. M. 

» Countew 0»nenberg. In Tkaytr, ti. 171-2 ; Krthbiel, 1. 322. 

* ale*, p. 94. 

^ Mu*rh*If*. Leb^n, I. 17. 

* Bmming. p 44. 

» B. dtp. bp hU Coni. Eng. trnnM. pp. 306-7. 

»o Thaytr. H. 340. 

» Letter U. Zmeskall, Oct, 9. 1813 {Thaper 111 251). 

*3 Letter U. Slmrot'k, Auk. 2, 1794. 

t* For Instance a MS. of tnc B flat Concerto, formerly In pomMsIon 
of Mr. I’owell. See also faosimUe of canon ‘ Kvz tot der Sobmen* 
In Spohr 8 Selhstbiog. 
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and flowing as those of Mozart, and there is a 
truly noblo character in the writing of some of 
his letters, e.g. that to Mr. Broadwootl 
p. 295), of which we give the signature. 


Notwithstanding his illegible hand, 
hoven was a considerable letter- writer. The 
two collections published by Nohl eoiitaiii 721, 
and these are probal)ly not more than half of 
thost‘ he wrote.^ Not a large nu'ulKU* when 
compartxi with those ot Meiuhdssohn or even 
Mo/.art — both of whom died so early — but 
large under all the cireuinsiances. ‘ (lood 
lett-erft ’ they cannot be called. They contain 
no descriptions or graces of stylt^ ; they are 
ofUm clumsy and incorrec^t. But they are also 
ofkm eminently interesting from b(‘ing so brim- 
ful of the writtir’s p<*r8onality. TTu^y are ail 
concerned with himself, liis waiits and wisluw, 
his joys and sorrows ; sometimes when they 
speak of his deafness or his ill-health, or confess 
his faults and apjxaU to the aib^ctions of his 
correspondent, they overflow with fe^'ling and 
rise into an alfocting eloquence, but always to 
the point. Ot these, the hitters to VVc^geler and 
EleoiKjre von Brouiiing, and that to his brothers 
(called his ‘ Will ’), are flue specimens. Many of 
th()s(» addressed to his nephew are inexpressibly 
touching. But his letkrs are. ofU;n very short. 
Partly pc^rliaps from his deafness, and partly 
from some idiosyncrasy, he would ofbMi write 
a noU^ where a verbal qui^stion would st'cni to 
have bt'ien more conveni(‘nt. One constant 
characU)ristic is the fun they contain. Swift 
or Sliakcspeare liimself never made worse puns 
with more pleasure, or devis€‘d qiUM'ror spidling ^ 
or more miserable rhymes, or bt^stowed more 
nicknames on his friends. Ho lived in a world 
of nicknamca and jokes. HLs cook was ‘ Frau 
Schnapps, ray fast-sailing noble frigate ’ ® ; 
Knimpholz is ‘ my fool ’ ; he himstdf is ‘ the 
Generalissimus,’ Haslinger ‘ the Adjutant,’ 
Schindler ‘ the Samothracian ’ and ‘ Papageno ’ ; 
Schuppanzigh is ‘ Falstaff ’ ; Ihjrnard, ‘ Ber- 
nardus non Sanctus ’ ; Linko is ‘ Liebe linke 
und rechto ’ ; Ix^idesdorf is ‘ Dorf des Txudes ’ ; 
Hoffmann is adjured to bo ‘ kein Hofmann,’ 
Kuhlau is ‘ Kiihl nicht lau,’ and so on. Nor 
are they always comme il faut, as when ho 
addresses Holz as ‘ lieber Holz vom Kreuzo 
Christi,’ or apostrophises * Monsieur Friede- 

1 Thayer's vols. contain many not before pubUabed. 8e« also 
t^. A. Kalischer'fi JSeut BeetfunmnbrUft, 

i See Ho«. 298, 302 of Nohl’s Britf*. 

S Bcb. U. 51. 


rich, m>mm^ Liedorlich.* Sometimoe such 
names bite deejily ; bis brother Joliaim is the 
‘ Hraineivter,' ‘ Pstsido-brother,’ or ‘ Asinus,’ 
and rasjiar's w idow tlie ‘ Qiiwn of NighC 


No one irt .spanai. A canon to Fount Moritz 
Lichnowsky runs ' Bestcr Herr (Jraf, du hist 
{‘ill Schaf.’ Fit/.li Put/.li was a name by which 
he spoke of Prim e Lolhowitz,* The anecdote 
about his biother just nuMitioned is a e^usei in 
point.* Johann, w ho lived on his ow n pnqHu ty, 
called on him on one jour (h fett\ and left his 
card ‘ J»)hann van Bet^thovtai, (luUbt'sitzer * 
(land proprietor), which Ikvthoven immedi- 
ately returnt'd aftt^r writing on the bat.k ‘ L. van 
IVudhovtui, HirnlH'sitztM' ’ (brain ])roprietor). 
This fondness for joking |M*rvad(‘.d his t^vlk 
also ; he liked a honui-tlirust, and delivered 
it with a loud roar of laughUir.® To U‘I1 tho 
truth he was fiuid of hors(^-play, and that not 
always in good task'. The st-ories — Homo of 
them told by himself — of his throwing books, 
plates, eggs, at the servants ; of his jiouring 
the dish of stew over the hea<J of the waikr 
who had siirved him wrongly ; of th(^ wisp of 
goat’s Iwmrd w'ot to the lady who asked him 
for a lock of his hair — are all instances of it.’ 
No one had a sharper eye or (‘ar for a joko 
wh(ui it told on another. Ho wjis never tired 
of retailing the dtdicious 8U)ry of Simon tho 
Bohemian tenor wlu) in singing the wmtenc^ 
‘ Auf was Art Flendi^ ’ t ransformed it into ‘ Au ! 
fwa ! Sartellcn Tliee ! ’ “ But it must bo 
confessed that bis ear and his enjoyment were 
less keen when tho joke w^as against himself. 
At Berlin in 1790 he ink;mipted Himmel in tho 
middle of an improvisation to ask when ho 
was going to l>egin in earnest. li;it when 
Himmel, months afkirwards, wrote to him that 
tho latest invention in Ik^rlin was a lantern for 
the blind, Berdhoven not only with character* 
istic simplicity did not see the joke, but when 
it was poinkni out to him he was furious, and 
would have nothing morc^ to do with his 
correspondent. 

The simplicity which lay at tho root of so 
many of his chara<*k?ri8tic traits, while it gave 
an extraordinary force and freshness to much 
that ho did and said, must ofton have been very 
inconvenient to those who had intercourse with 
him. One of his most serious quarrels arose 

< Thay^, UL 289 and 245. « SchIndleJt (lit «!.>, Xfl. 

• 'In the art of UuKhing he vm a virtuoso of the ftnt order. 
Nobl, Oofit. p. 54. 

7 8cb. li. 189. • fhayer, U. 227. 
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from hif» divulging the name of a very old and 
intimate friend whohad cautioned him privately 
against one of his brothora. Ho could see no 
reason for fK^crocy ; but it is easy to imagine the 
embarrassment which Huch disregard of the 
ordinary rules of life must have caused. Roch- 
litz describes the impression ho received from 
him as that of a very able man reared on a 
desert island, and suddenly brought fresh into 
the world. One little trait from Breuning’s 
recollections exemplifies this — that after walk- 
ing in the rain he would enter the living room of 
the house and at once shake the water from his 
hat all over the furniture, regardless, or rather 
quiU^ unaware, of the damage he was doing. 
His ways of eating in his laU^r years became 
quiUi unl^earable. 

One fruitful source of difliciilty in practical 
life was his lodgings, flis changes of residence 
were innumerable during the first year or two of 
his life in Vienna ; it is impossible to disentangle 
them. Shortly after his arrival the Lichnow- 
skys took him into their house, and there for 
some years he had nominally a pied d ierre ; but 
with all the indulgence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess the restraint of being forci'd to dress for 
dinner, of attending to dclinito hours and de- 
finit<^ rules, was too much for him, and ho 
apjwars very soon to have taken a lodging of liis 
own in the town, which lodging he was con- 
stantly changing. Jn 1803, when an opera was 
contemplated, ho had free quarters at the 
theatre, which came to an end when the house 
changed hands early in 1804. A few months 
later and he was again lodged in the theatre 
free. At Baron Pasqiialati’s house on the ram- 
parts he had rooms — with a beautiful look-out ^ 
— which were usually kept for him, where ho 
would take refuge when composing, and 1x3 
denied to every one. But even with this he 
had separate and fresh quarters nearly every 
winter.* In summer ho hated the city, and 
usually followed the Vienna custom of leaving 
the hot streets for the delicious wooded en- 
virons of Hotzendorf, Heiligenstadt or Dbbling, 
at that time little villages absolutely in the 
country, or for Modling or Baden, farther off. 
To this he ‘ looked forward with the delight of a 
child. . . . No man on earth loves the country 
more than I do.’ At Teplitz in 1812 daybreak 
finds him already walking in the woods still 
bathed in the night mists.® Neate never met 
any one who so delighted in Nature or so 
thoroughly enjoyed flowers or clouds or any 
other natural object.^ ‘ Woods, trees and rocks 
give the response which man requires.* ‘ Every 
tree seems to say Holy, Holy.’ ® Here, as 
already remarked, he was out of doors for hours 
together, wandering in the woods, or sitting in 

> Thmyer, \[. 

* U»« Hut for \B72, 1823 and 1824. In Bnfxinlnir, pp. 43-5. 

S rhav9r, lit. 213 * Ibid. 342 ; Krthbitl, U. 193. 

4 Ijettara to Mine, von Droaadlck. No. 61, and to Haunchkn, 

No. 210 : fa»o to Arcbd. Rudolph, May 27. ISIS. Nohl. lsb*n, it. 
673. 


the fork of a favourite lime-tree in the Schon* 
brunn gardens • sketch-book in hand ; here his 
inspiration flowed, and in such circumstances 
the ‘ Mount of Olives,’ ‘ Fidel io,’ the ‘ Eroica 
Symphony,’ and the majority of his great works 
were sketched, and reskctcfied, and erased and 
rewritten, and by slow degrees brought far on 
to perfection. 

His difficulties with his lodgings are not hard 
to understand ; sometimes he quarrelled with 
them because the sun did not shine into the 
rooms, and he loved the light ; sometimes the 
landlord interfered, l^ike other men of genius 
whose appearance would seem to belie the fact, 
Beethoven was extremely fond of washing.^ 
Ho would pour water backwards and forwards 
over his hands for a long time together, and if 
at such times a musical thought struck him 
and he became absorbed, he would go on until 
the whole floor was swimming, and the w^ater 
had found its way through tlie ceiling into the 
room beneath. On one occasion he abandoned 
a lodging, for which he had paid heavily in 
advance, because his landlord, Baron Pronay, 
insisted on taking off his hat to him whenev^er 
they met. One of the most momentous of his 
changes was in 1804 . After ho was turned out 
of his lodgings at the theatre, Beethoven and 
Stephen Breuning inhabited two sets of rooms 
in a building called ‘ Das rothe Haus.’ As each 
set W'as large enough for two, Beethoven soon 
moved into Breuning’s rooms, but neglected to 
give the necessary notice to the landlord, and 
thus after a time found that he had both lodg- 
ings on his hands at once. The result w'as a 
violent quarrel, which drove Beethoven off to 
Baden, and estranged the two friends for a time. 
Wo have Beethoven’s version of the affair in 
two letters to Ries “July,^ and July 24 , 1804 — 
angry, implacable letters, hut throwing strong 
light on his character and circumstances, show'- 
ing that it w^as not the loss of the money that 
provoked him, but an imputation of meanness ; 
show ing further that here, as so often elsewhere, 
his brother was his evil genius ; and containing 
other highly int^^resting personal traits. 

Besides the difficulties of the apartments 
there w’ere those wdth servants. A man wdioso 
principles were so severe as to make him say of 
a servant who had told a falsehood that she was 
not pure at heart, and therefore could not make 
good soup * ; w'ho punished his cook for the 
staleness of the eggs by throwing the whole 
batch at her one by one ; and who distrusted 
the expenditure of every halfpenny, must have 
had much to contend with in his kitchen. The 
books give full details on this subject, which 
need not be repeated, and, indeed, are more un- 
pleasant to contemplate than many other draw- 
backs and distresses of the life of this g\*eat man. 

• Thmver. 11 278 . 

’ In » ktter to Countes* Erdttdy accepting an invUAtlon be 
atipnintea for ' a little b*tb room.' 

( Bri 0 / 0 , No. 37. » See Nohl. Z«6eti. Ul. 841. 
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In the earlier part of hia career money waa 
no object to him, and he speaks as if his purse 
were always open to his friends.^ But after 
the charge of his nephew waa thrust upon his 
hands a great change in this, as in other re- 
spects, came over him. After 1813 complaints 
of want of money abound in his letters, and ho 
resorted to all possible moans of obtaining it. 
The sum which he had been enabled to invest 
after the congress he considered as put by for 
bis nephew, and therefore not to be touched, 
and he succeeded in maintaining it till his death. 

It is hard to arrive at any certain conclusion 
on the nature and progress of Beethoven’s deaf- 
ness, owing to the vagueness of the information. 
Difficulty of hearing appears lirst to have shown 
itself about 1798 in singing and buzzing* in his 
ears, loss of power to distinguish words, though 
he could hear the tones of voice, and great dis- 
like to sudden loud noise. It was even then 
a subject of the greatest pain to his sen.sitivo 
nature ; like Byron with Ids club-foot he lived 
in morbid dread of his inlinnity being observed, 
a temper whicli naturally often kept bin. silent ; 
and when a few yc^ars later ^ he found himself 
unable to hear the pipe of a f>easant playing at 
a short distance in the open air, it threw him 
into the deepest rnelaru^holy, and evoked the 
well-known letter to his bnjthers in 1802, which 
goes by tlie name of his Will. Still, many of 
the anecdotes of his behaviour in society sliow 
that during the early years of the century his 
deafne8.s was ])ut partial ; and Ki(»,s, intimate 
as he was with his master, admits that ho did 
not know it till told ^ by S. Breuning. A few 
facts may be mentioned bearing on the progress 
of the malady. Jii 1805 lie was able to judge 
severely of the nuances in the rehtNirsal of his 
opera. In 1807, 1809, 1813 he conducted per- 
formances of his ow n works. Tn 1814 he played 
his B fiat trio — ^his last appearance in public in 
concerted music. ^ From 1816 to 1818 he used 
an ear trumpet." At the opening of the Joseph - 
stadt Theatre in 1822, he conducted the per- 
formance— nearly to ruin it is true, but at the 
same time he was able to detect that the 
soprano was not singing in time, and to give her 
the necessary advice. A subsequent attempt 
(in Nov. 1822) to conduct ‘ Fidelio ’ led to his 
having to quit the orchestra, when his mortifi- 
cation was so great that Schindler treats the 
occurrence as an epoch in his life.*^ At this 
time the hearing of the right ear was almost 
completely gone ; what he did hear — amongst 
other things a musical box ® playing the trio in 
‘ Fidelio ’ and Cherubini’s overture to * Medea ’ 
— was with the left ear only. After this he 
conducted no more, though he stood in the 
orchestra at the performance of the choral 


1 Letter to Wegcler, June 29, 1801. • ^ 

* Letter* to Anienda (IBOl) ; Wegeler, June 29, Nov. 16 (1801). 

Klee, p. 98. * Rle«. p. 98. 

» See Spohr'e Account of a perfonnance of the pianoforte trio 
b D. Seilutthloo. p. 203. 

• Schindler, U. 170. 7 IHd. 11. • Ibid. 9. 


symphony, and had to bo turned round that he 
might see the applause which his music was 
evoking.® From this to the end all communie.i^ 
lion with him was mtist’y carried on by writing, 
for which purpose he always had a book of 
rough paper, with a stout pencil, at hand. 

The connexion bt^tw't^Mi this cruel malady 
and the lew' tone of his general health wixa closer 
than is generally supposed. The ]X)st*morUuu 
examination showed that the liver was shrunk 
to half its pro[X’r size, and was hard and tough 
like li'ather. with numerous nodules the size of 
a Ix'an w oven into its texture and apjx^ariiig on 
its surface. Thtue were also marks of ulcera- 
tion of the pliarynx, about the tonsils and 
Fuslachian tubes. The arteries of the ears 
W(‘re atheromatous, and the auditory nerves — 
especially that of the right ear — were degener- 
ated and to all apjx*!irance paralysed. The 
wdioki of these apjx*arances are most probably 
the result of syphilitic affections at an early 
jx‘i iod of liis life.*" The pains in the luMid, indi- 
gestion, colic and jaundice, of wdiich ho frxi- 
qncntlv oonqilains, and tlu^ d(M‘p dcqiression 
w'liich giv(\s the key to so many of his letters, 
WM)uld all follow' naturally from the chronic 
intlammation and atrophy implied by the stato 
of the liver, ami tlio digestive derangements to 
which it w'ould give rise, aggravaUMi by the 
(•artless way in which lit‘ livisl, and by the bad 
food, hastily tievoured, at irn^gular inU^rvals, 
in which he too often indulged. Hi:; splendid 
constitution and his extreme fondness for tho 
open air must hav(^ biaui of great assistance to 
him. How thoroughly ho (injoyral the country 
we have already seen, for, like Mend(‘lssohn, ho 
was a great walker, and in V^ionna no day, 
how(*v(;r busy or how(?ver wi‘t, passe.d without 
its ‘ constitutional ’ — a walk, or rather run, 
twice lourid th(i ramparts, a part of tho city 
long sinco obliterated ; or farther into the 
environs. 

B(*othoven was an early riser, and from tho 
time he left his bed till dinner — which in those 
days was taken at, or shortly after, noon — tho 
day w'as devoUxi to completing at tlio piano and 
Avriting dowui th(' comptjsitions wFi^-h ho had 
pi'eviously conciuved and (daborated in his 
sketch-books, or in his liead. At such times 
tho noise which lie marie playing and roaring 
was something tremendous. Ho hateri inter- 
ruption while at work,'* and would do and say 
tho most horribly rude things if disturlx^d. 
Dinner — when ho remembered it — ho took 
sometimes in his own room, sometimes at an 

» Tn muxir he deemed tn hear by a kind of feeling; or inatinet. 
OurinK a rehearsal of one of the last quartets he made a movement 
showltiK that nuinething was wrong, and on inquiry it turned out 
that Holz, placing 2nd violin, had bowed a passafe wrongly. 
Thayer, Krit, Btitrag, 46, 

This diaguosix. which I owe to the klndneiis of my friend Dr 
Lauder Brunton, Is confirmed by the existence of two prescrlptiocui, 
of which, since the passage In the text was written. I hsve been 
tfdd Mr. Thayer, who beard of them from Dr. BartoUnl. (Sec 
also Krthbitl, ill. 308.) 

>1 ’ Im Feuer der Eingebung gans In meinem Werke.* Thayer, 
III. 466. 
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6aiing-bou«e, latterly at the hoTi»e of his friends 
the Breunings ; and no sooner wa« this over 
that! he started on his walk. He was fond of 
making appointmontH U) mc^et on the glacis. 
The evening was sfHHit at the theatn*, or in 
society. Ho went nowhere without his sketch- 
books/ and irulecd these seem to distinguish 
him from other compost^rs almost as much as 
his music dcam. They are pc^rhaps th<^ most 
remarkable relic that any artist or literary man 
has left behind him. They afford as the most 
precious insight into Be<»thoven’s method of 
composition. They not only show — what we 
know from his own a(J mission — that he was in 
the habit of working at thiX'C, atul even four, 
things at orure,* but without them we should 
never how extremely slow and tentative 

ho was in composing. He even skotchetl his 
most comi(‘al efTiisions.^ Audacious and im- 
passioned Is^yond every caie in extemp()rising, 
the momc^nt he takes his pen in hand he l>ocornes 
the most cautious and la^sitating of mcu.^ It 
would almost s(^em as if this great genius never 
saw his work as a whole until it actually ap- 
proached completion. It grew like a plant or 
tree, and one thing produced another.** There 
was nothing sudden or ole<!trie about it, all w'as 
gradual and organic, as slow as a work of 
nature and as ^lermar^ent. One is promj)ted to 
believe, not tliat ho had the idea first and then 
expressed it, but that it often came in the pro- 
cess of finding the expression, 'fheix' is harrlly 
a bar in his music of which it may not bo said 
with confi<lenoo that it has Imhui rewritten a 
do/en times.* Of the air ‘ O Hoffriung ’ in 
‘ Fidelio ’ the sket<?h-books show eighteen at- 
tempts, and of tlie concluding ohonis ten. Of 
many of the brightest gems of tln^ opera, says 
Thayer, tlu' first ideas are so trivial that it 
would Ik^ impossilile to admit tliat they were 
Beethovcifs if th(\v were not in his own hand- 
W'riting. And so it is with all his works. It is 
quite astonishing to find the length of time 
during w'hich some of liis best-known instru- 
mental mehxiies remained in his thoughts till 
they were finally used, or the crude vague 
commonplace shape in which they w^ero first 
WTitten down. And yet this repeated elabora- 
tion do<\s not injure the thoughts. Beethoven 
did not- * add and alter many times, till all was 
ripe or rotten.’ On the contrary, the more 
they are elaborated the more fresh and .spon- 
taneous do they become. 

1 In ftlTtwlon hffl skefeh-bonks ntio(e<l SrMl!cr, * NIcht ohne 
BMlnc Fahne tlftrf Ich kornmen,’ Seyfrled. App. ‘iO. 

* to WVijeler, Jvmo ISOl. • I cannot nail my tnlml to one 
•nbleot of contemplation, and it la bv nuiiriahintr two trains of Ideas 
that t can briuc one Into order.' iral/er SetM’s Lift, vll. 170. 

» See NohlTui. HT'i. 

* In keep^K 'wdth tbl# ia the etrange contraet, alreadr noticed, 
between bin frequent use of the pedal when extemportsing and his 
economy of It In print. 

* Tbue the 3 -bar rhythm of the schento of the Ninth Symphony 
rradually came ae he wrote and rewrote a ftumc subject apparenUy 
destined for a very different w«wk. Nottebohm. Z.B. p. 158. 

* MeDdelssokn used to show a correction of a passage by Beet- 
hoven, In which the latter had pasted alteration after alteration, 
up to 13 In numlter- Mendelssohn had separated them, and In the 
iSth the composer had ret\»med to the orl^nal version, P«wrlb«d 
In a tetter written to Sir George Grove by Mrs. Arthur SomerveU. 


To quote a few inatancea out of many. Tlie 
theme of tho andante in the C minor symphony, 
completed in 1808, is first found in a sktitch- 
book of the yc^ar 1800, mixed with memoranda 
for the 6 quartets, and in the followmg form ’ : 



Here are tho first bars of the first sketch of 
the slow mov(‘mont of the pianoforte concerto 
in E flat, op. 73,® 



and again, before tho printed version. 



AnotluT is tho first subjecjt of tho allegro in 
tho sonata op. 106. It first apjxjars thus * : 



vt/ 


then, with a slight advance, 



and finally, after several pages more of writing 
and rewriting, it assumes its present incisive 
and spontaneous shape. 

Once again liero is tho fresh, impulsive sketch 
of the finale of the ‘ Waldstein ’ sonata, op. 63, 
as first written down ; 



In those books every thought that occurred 
to him w’as written down at tho moment ' ; he 
c'von kept one by his b<‘dside for use in the 
night/' Abroad or at home it was all the same ; 
only out of doors he made his notes in pencil, 
and inked them over on his return to tho house. 

I Pint riven bv Tluiyer. CAron. FfiraeieAnift, No. 140. 

* Nottebohm. B.B. p. *256. 

• /did. pp. 1*23-4. 

10 Though thla habit of at once entering his ideas seems to have 
existed from a very early age (see letter to Archduke Rudolph, July 
23, 1815}. yet in one of the sketch-books of 1810 we And an tnjuscttoi) 
* to accnstora oneself at once to put tbe whole of the patlis u thuy 
come Into one's head.* 

a Bretmlng, p. 08 . 
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It is as if ho had no rt>lianco whatovor on his 
memory. He began the practice as a boy and 
maintainod it to the last. In the sale catalogue 
of his effects more than fifty of such books nro 
included. Many of them have lx>on parted and 
dispersed, but some remain intact. They are 
usually of largo coarse music pajx'r, oblong, 200 
or even more pages, H) staves to the page, and 
are covered from Ix3ginning to end, often over 
the margin as well, with close crowded writing.' 
There is something very affecting in the sight of 
these books, and in being thus brouglit so close 
to this mighty genius and made to rc-alise the 
incessant toil and pains wliich lie bestowed on 
all his works, small and great.® in this lie 
agre(‘d with Goethe, who says, apropos of liis 
Balhid, ‘ Whole years of reflection are com- 
prised in it, and I made or four trials 

before I could firing it to its picsv iit sha]><'.’ ■* 
The sketch-books also show how immense was 
the (pnintity of his ideas. ‘ Had he,’ says 
Nottebohm,^ ‘ carritsl out all the sym])honi(‘H 
which are begun in theses books we should ha ve 
at least fifty.’ 

But w hen, after all this care and h(‘sitation. 
the w'orks wTre actually completed, nothing 
external made him change th(‘m.“ No con- 
venience of singers or playews weighed for a 
moment against tiio integrity of his finished 
composition. Whim Sontag and Unger pro- 
tested against the imsingable passag(\s in the 
ninth symphony, and besought him to bring 
them w ithin the compass of their voices, * Niun, 
und immer noin,’ was the dry answer.’ When 
Kraft, the violoncellist in the Schuppanzigh 
Quartet, complained that a passage ‘ did not lie 
within his hand,’ the answ^er was ‘ it must lie ’ 
— ‘ muss liegeii.’ * 

A man to wdiom his art was so emphatii^ally 
the business of his lif(‘, and wlio was so insati- 
able. in bis standard of perfei^tion, must have 
beim always advancing. To him more than to 
any other musician may bo applied Goidhe’s 
words on SchilliT : ^ F’very week he altered and 
grew mon.^ complete, and every time I saw him 
ho appeared to mo to have advanced since the 
last in knowdedge, learning and judgment.’® 
It is no wmnder then that he did not care for his 
early works, and wmuld sometimes oven have 
destroyed ‘ Adelaide,’ the septet and others 
of his youtliful pieces, if he could. Towards 
the end of his life he heard a friend practising 

I Those he carried out of doors were half the size (Nottebohro, 
Z.S.n. 314 ), 

* Tliere are sorme in the MS. department of the BrHi«h Museum. 

3 Jahn reniarke (Wes. Aufs. ‘207) that for little oi?ca«ional pieces 

like the ' HochzeltsHed * n«10), for Gian. Rio, the Italian Cantata 
for MalfatU 0816) and an Abschiedsgesam? (1816) lof a friend 
(Toscher). there, are many sketches, as many ns for jrr<*at works. 
These are Pope's * patient touches of unwearied Art.' 

* CoHvergatioTU with Eckermann, ('Ixenford’s translation, fi. 11*2. 

Sometimes the most characteristic are put in, in the course of 
wriUng — the pauses and statement, tm instance, of the subject in 
tihe C minor symphony. * Z.B. pp. 12, 13, 

® It is rare to And. See, however, Beethoven's letter to B. * H., 
M*r. 4 , 180ft. 7 Schindler, 1st ed. p. 154. 

8 Thayer, il. S9 ; Krehbiel, 1. 23ft. 

* Kckermann, Jan. 18, 1826. 

w Letter to Matthison, Aug. 4, 1800. Czerny, In Thayer, U. 99 
ind 186 ; also iii. 343. 
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his thirty-tw^o variations " In 0 minor. Aftof 
listening for some time he Mid, ‘ Whose is that t‘ 

‘ Yours,’ was the answer. * Mine ? Thatpieot 
of fully mine ? ' wits hifl rtdurt; *0h, Beethoven, 
what an ass you w'ere in th‘)se days ! ’ A good 
d(*al of this may have Uh n m omen tjirj' caprice ; 
but making all allowaruv, one can imagine his 
findings r»t the close of his life on receiving 
a commission from an English amateur for 
a ‘Svnijihony in (Iks style of his second or of 
his .septet.’ or on reading the contempofAry 
otTu.sions on the Kroica and (• minor syniphoniefil, 
in which his honest and well-meaning though 
.short sighted critics entreated him to turn to 
the (dearness and conciseness of his early works. 

Hardly less charaeb'ristic than the sketch- 
liooks arc his diaries or journals, in which the 
most passionate and jHTsonal ndlections, 
solutions, prayers, Hs|»iration8, complaints are 
mixed up with mcmoraiula of cxponsi‘H and 
household matters, notes about bis music, rules 
for his conduct, quotations from books and 
every other conccivabb kind of entry. These 
books have boon torn up and disjHused as auto- 
graphs ; l)ut a copy of one extending from 1H12 
to ISIH fortunately exists, and has lieen edited 
with copious notes and elucidations by Nohl, 
the whole throwing great light on that un- 
fortunate period of his life. A ray of light ia 
also occasional ly to U' gained from the con- 
versation-books already mentioni^d, 130 of 
w'hich have been pr(‘serVed, though, as Beet- 
hoven’s answers were usually spoken, this 
source is necessarily imperfect. 

If now w(‘ ask what correspondence (here is 
betweim the traits and (diaiai'toiisticH thus im- 
perfectly sketched and Bi'ethoven’s rnimic, it 
must be confessed that the qu(^stion is a diffi- 
cult one to answer. In one point alone the 
paiallel is o])vious ~ namely, the humour, 
which is equally salient in both. In the finales 
of tlie seventh and eighth symphonies there are 
passages which are the exact counterparts of 
the rough jokes and horse-play of which w e have 
already sf^en some instances. Tn these wo 
almost hear his loud laugh. The scherzo of 
symphony No. 2, where th(‘ Fjj '^lord is so 
suddenly takim and so forcibly held, might 
almost bo a picture of the unfortunate Kellner 
forced to stand still while the dish of stew was 
I poured ov'cr his head. The bassoons in the 
opening and closing movements of No. S are in- 
imitably humorous ; and so on in many other 
instances which will occur to every one. But 
when we leave humour and go to other points, 
where in the. life shall w^e look for the grand- 
eur and beauty which distinguish the music ? 

I Neither in letters nor anccdot^ do we find any- 
; thing answering to the serene beauty of the slow 
! movements (No. 2, No. 4, No. 9), or the mysttO 

1 » Thayer, il. 324 ; KrehbieJ, U. 76. 

j M See the quotJiUone In Thayer, II. 275. 

13 See KalLvrlier, Die Beethoifen^AvtograpHe der tthntgl. BiH, s6 
« Berlin, ia the MonatiheftfUr mu$. OesehUHU, No. 5 08ft6)< 

T 
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tone of such passages as those of the horns at 
the end of the trio of the Eroica, or of certain 
phrases in the finale of the ‘ Choral Fantasia ’ 
and of the choral symphony, which lift one 
so strangely out of time into eternity. These 
must represent a state of mental absorption 
when all heaven ' was Indore his eyes, and in 
which he retired within himself far beyond the 
reach of outward things, save his own divine 
power of expression. 

Equally difficult is it to see anything in Beet- 
hoven’s life answering to the sustained nobility 
and dignity of his first movenumts, or of such 
a piece os the ‘ Overture to Ix^onora, No. 3.’ 
And then if we come to the most individual 
and characUiristic part of all Tieethoven’s 
artistic self, the process by which his music was 
built up -the (‘Xtraordinary caution which 
actuated him throughout, the hc^iitation, the 
delays, the incessant inf>dification of his 
thoughts, the rejection of the first impressions 
— of the second — of the third -in favour of 
something only gradually attained to, the 
entire subordination of his own peculiarities to 
the constant thought of his audience, and of 
what would endure rather than what ph'osed 
him at first - to all this there is surely nothing 
at all corresponding in his life, where his habit 
was emphatically a word and a blow. The 
fact is that, like all musicians, only in a greater 
degree than any other, in sjx'cch Beethoven 
was dumb, and often had no words for his 
deep<'st and most characteristic feelings. The 
musician has loss connexion with the outside 
world than any other artist, and has to turn 
inward and si'ck his art in the deojx'st recesses 
of his being only.* This must naturally make 
him less disposed to communicate with others 
by the ordinary channels of speech and action, 
and will account for much of the irritability and 
uncertainty which often characterise his deal- 
ings with his fellow- men. But the feelings are 
there, and if wo look closcdy enough into the 
life we shall be able to detoct their existence 
often whore we least cxpt^ct it. In Beethoven, 
for example, what was his treatment of his 
nephew — the strong devotion which seized him 
directly after his brother’s death, and drove 
him to sacrifice the habits of a lifetime ; his 
inexhaustible forgiveness, his yearning tender- 
ness — what are these, if properly interpreted, 
but a dumb way of expressing that noble temper 
which, when uttered in his own natural musical 
language, helps to make the first movement 
of the Eroica so lofty, so dignified and so 
impressive ? 

Chronicle of Later Life 

We must now return to the chronicle of the 
events of Beethoven’s life. 

' WhU^ WTU4ng the * H»SMu}ah ’ chonj* nf the ' Handel 

did think ' I did eee ell Heeven before me, Jtnd the great Ood Him- 
telf ’ (Anecdotes of Music). 

* Goethe, MtUUrt Wmnduriakrt, Bk. U. chap. 9. 


His position at Bonn as organist and pianist 
to the Emperor’s brother, his friendship with 
Count Waldstein, who was closely related to 
some of the best families in Vienna, his ‘ Van,* 
and his connexion with Haydn, were all circum- 
stances sure to secure him good introductions, 
j The moment was a favourable one, as, since 
i Mozart’s death a twelvemonth before, there 
I had been no player to take his place ; and it 
I was as a player that Beethoven was first known, 
j It is pleasant to know that his show-piece, with 
i which he took the Vienna connoisseurs by 
; storm, was his variations on ‘ Venni Amore,* 
which we have already mentioned as composed 
! before ho left Bonn. Public concerts in our 
i sense of the word there were few, but a player 
j had ©very opportunity at the musical parties of 
, the nobility, who maintained large orchestras 
: of the best quality, and whoso music-meetings 
differed from public concerts chiefly in the fact 
that the audience were better educated and 
wore all invited guests. Prince T.ichnowsky 
and Baron van Swieten appear to have been the 
first to secure Beethoven, the former for his 
regular Friday morning chamber pc^rformances, 
the latter for soirees, when he had either ‘ to 
bring his night-cap in his pocket ’ or else to 
stay after the other guests had gone, and send 
his host to bed with half a dozen of Bach’s 
‘ fugues as an Abendsegen. The acquaintance 
with the former probably began shortly after 
Beethoven’s arrival ; and after a twx'lvcmonth 
of unpleasant exjMTiencc in the V^ienna lodgings 
the Prince induced him to accept apartments in 
his house. His wife was a Princess of Thun, 
famous for her beauty and her goodness ; he 
himself had been a pupil of Mozart ; and both 
were known as the best amateur musicians of 
: Vienna. Beethoven was poor enough to be 
I tempted by such hospitality, but it was an 
; absurd arrangement, and lie very soon in- 
fringed it by disregarding the Prince’s hours, 
often dining at the OastJwf^ having a lodging 
of his own elsewdiere, and by other acts of in- 
i dependence. Here, however, he was frequently 
heard, and thus became rapidly known in the 
most musical circles, and Rios’s anecdotes show 
(after making allowance for the inaccuracy of 
a man who writes thirty years after the events^ 
how widely he was invited, how completely at 
j his ease he was, and how entirely his eccentrici- 
1 ties were condoned for the sake of his playing 
I and his great qualities. Not that wo are to 
^ suppose that Beethoven gave undue time to 
: society. Ho was too hard a worker for that. 

His lessons wdth Haydn and Albrechts be rger 
j (from the latter he had three a week) were alone 
enough to occupy a great deal of time, and his 
own studies in counterpoint exist to show that 
he did not confine himself to the mere tasks 
that were set him. Moreover, his lessons with 
Albrechtsberger contain sketches for various 
compositions, such as ‘ Adelaide,* a part of ona 
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of tho trios (op. 1), and a symphony in C,^ all 
showing how eager he was to be something 
more than a more player or even a splendid 
-mproviser. These sketches afford an early 
instance of his habit of working at several com- 
positions at one and the same time, Tho date 
of one of them, about Feb. 1795, seems to 
imply either that the story — grounded on 
Kies’s statement — that the trios were in MS. 
for many months * before they were printed, is 
inaccurate, or, more probably, that Beethoven 
rewrote one of the movements very shortly 
belore delivering tho work to the publisher, 
which ho did on May 19. In this case it would 
show tho wisdom of the plan which he adopted 
with most of his early works,* of keeping them 
in MS. for some time and playing them fre- 
quently, so as to test their quality and their 
effect on the hearers, a practice very consistent 
with his habitual caution and fastidiousness 
in relation to his music. At any rate the trios 
were pro.sonttMl first to the subscribers, by July 
1705, and then, on Oct. 21, to the public. They 
were shortly followed by a work of equal im- 
portance, the first three pianoforte sonatas,* 
which were first played by their author at one 
of the Prince’s Fridays in presence of Haydn, 
and published on tho 9th of the following 
March as op. 2, dedicated to him. He had not 
then written a string quartet, and at this con- 
cert Count Appony * proposed to Beethoven to 
compose one, offering him his own terms, and 
refusing to make any conditions beyond the 
single one that the quark't should be written — 
a plea.sant testimony to tho enthusiasm excited 
by the new sonatas, and to the generosity of an 
Austrian nobleman. In addition to the trios 
and sonatas, the publications of his throe first 
years in Vienna include the 12 variations on 
‘ Se vuol ballare ’ ® (July 1793) ; the 13 on 
‘ Es war einmal ’ (early in 1794) ; tho 8 for 
four hands on Count Waldstoin’s theme (1794) ; 
and 9 for piano solo on ‘ Quant’ e pih bello ’ ^ 
(Dec. 30, 1795). Tho compositions include a 
trio for oboes and corno Ingleso (op. 87), which 
remained unpublished till 1806 ; a rondo in G 
for pianoforte and violin,® which he sent to 
Eleonoro von Breuning, and which remained 
unpublished till 1808 ; the concerto in B flat 
(op. 19) for piano and orchestra, which is 
earlier than the one in C (op. 15) ; songs, 

J 8«e Nottebohm'* Z,B. pp. 228-9. 

• Haydn left Vienna for London on Jan. 19, 1794, and did not 
return ill! Sept. 1795, when the trios had been printed and In the 
subscribers' hands for some weeks. If he therefore advised Beet- 
hoven not to publish the third It must have been before be left 
Vienna. RIes’s statement Is so explicit that the alternative 
sugufcsted In the text seems the only escape from the difficulty. It 
appears to have been Haydn's Intention to take Beethoven with him 
to London, on his second Journey <see Pohl's Haydn in London, 
p. 260), bat nothing came of It. 

» He maintained this plan till 1812, when he Informs Varenna 
that he never publishes until a year after coroposiUon. Letter, 
Peh. 8, 1812. 

• In the Adoffio of No. 1 tlie correspondlnf movement In No. 8 
ef the early piano quartets U partially adopts — a rare thing erith 
Beethoven. 

» Wegeler, p. 29. 

0 See interesting letter to B. von Breuning {P.B. No. 4). 

7 B. A H. 167. 

• /M4I.102. 


• Adelaide ’ and ‘ Opferlied,* • both to Matthis* 
son’s w'ords, and ‘ 8eufrcr eunes IJngeliebton,’ ^ 
all probably corap(‘>ed in 1795 ; canon, * Im 
Arm dcr Liebe,’ “ an exercise with Albrechts- 
berger ; 12 Minuets and 12 ‘ Deutsche T&nzo * 
for orchestra,** composed Nov. 1795. 

On Mar. 29, 1795, K'othuven made his first 
appearance iK'fore tho outside public at the 
annual concert in the Burg Theatre, for the 
widows’ fund of tho Artists’ Society. He 
played his concerto in C major.*® Tho piece 
had probably IxH^n suggested by Salieri, and 
I with it Btjethoven liegan a practice which ho 
1 more than once follow'od when tho work was 
j liospokon — of only just finishing tho comjiosi- 
tion in time ; the rondo was written on tho 
afternoon of the last day but one, during a fit 
of colic. At the rehearsal, the piano being half 
a note too fiat, Beethoven played in Cg.'* Two 
i days after ho apjiearod again ut tho same 
theatre at a pc^rformance for tho honofit o) 
Mozart’s widow, playing a concerto of Mozart’s 
betwtMui the acts of tho ‘ Clcrnenza di Tito.’ *® 
Dator in the year he assisted another benevolent 
object by writing tho above- montionod minuets 
and ‘ Deutsche Tiinzo ’ for orchestra for the 
ballof the‘ Gesellsehaft derbildendcnKunstler ’ 
on Nov. 22. Ho was evidently a favourite 
with tho artists, who advertise ‘ the master- 
hand of Herr Ludwig van 13t^ethoven,’ while 
they mention Sussmaycr- — who also contri* 
buted music — without an extra word. Those 
dances, after publication, remained in favour 
for two more seasons, which is mentioned as a 
great exception to rule. On Dec. 18 lie again 
appeared in public at a concert of Haydn’s in 
the ‘ little Redoiitensual,’ playing a concerto of 
his own — but whethtT tho saiiu' as Ixffore is not 
i stated. The dedication of tho sonaUs and his 
co-operation at Haydn’s concert allow us to 
hoi>e tliat any ill-feeling which may have 
arisen had vanished. So closed the year 
1795. Bonn was at this time in tho hands of 
tho Republican array, and Beethoven’s brother 
the Apotheker was serving as a ‘ pharmacien de 
3*“« classo.’ 

1796 was a year of wandering. IKydn and 
he appf?ared k^gotlier at a second concert on 
Jan. 10.*® In the inkrval Beethoven went 
perhaps to Prague, certainly to Nuremberg.*’ 
On Feb. 19 he was in Prague again, whore he 
composed tho Scona *® * Ah ! perfido ’ for 
Madame Duschek, tho friend of Moxart. 

» B & H. 283. rwj. 268. 

» IMd. 256. ^ . 

w Thayer, 1. 294. See, however, Z.B. pp. 71, 72, and KrthMel, 

[ 1 2 ’^ 

* u Weffeler. p. 86. B. did the eame with Starke In the caee of the 
PP. and Horn SonaU (B. dep. by hie Oont. p. 198). Bee, however, 
Nottebohm'e doubt*, Z.B. p. 67. 

w Wlaasack, Ohrontk dot Hofburgtheater, p. 98. 

Haoelick, Conceriwenn in Wien, p. lOo. 

n Thatfer. It 6. 6 ; Krehbiel, 1. 192. 

!• * Une rriuide »ict’rie rolee cn musique. par L. v. Beethoven, 4 
Prague, 17w,' h Beethoven '• own title (Notiebobm, Beethovyniana, 
p. 1. note). Writing about 1808 be nape: ‘The Aria ie la the 
dramatic ntyle and written for the theatre, and can’t make map 
effect in the concert-room. All iU rneaalog ie loet without a eurtala, 
or eomethlng of the kind — lout — lost — all to the devil » * * 9 
curtain, or the air will be loet ' (B.S. No. 00). 
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From thonco ho travelled to Berlin, played at 
court — amongst other things the two violoncello 
ijonatas, op. 5, probably com posed for the 
occasion — and received from the king a box of 
louis d’or, wliich he was proud of showing as 
‘ no ordinary box, but one of the kind usually 
prewuited to ambassadors.’ At Berlin his time 
was passed pk^asantly enougli with Hinimel the 
composer and Prince Louis Ferdinand. Ho 
wont two or three times to the 8ingakadomie,^ 
heard the choir sing music by Fasch, and ex- 
temporised to them on themes from those now 
forgotten compositions. In July the court left 
Berlin, and Beethoven probably departwl also ; 
but wo lose sight of him till Nov. 15, the 
date of a ‘ farowcll-song ’ ^ addressed to the 
volunteers on their leaving Vienna to take part 
in the universal military movement provoked 
by Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy. The war 
was driving all (lermans homo, and amongst 
others Beotlioven’s old colleagues the two 
Horn bergs passed through Vienna from Italy, 
and he played for them at a concert.^ 

The publications of 179G consist of the 3 
piano Bonat^is, op. 2 (Mar. 9); 12 variations 

on a minuet d la Vigano^ (Feb.), and 0 on 
' Nel cor piCi non mi scnto ’ * (Mar. 23); 0 
minuets (also in Mar.) for piano, j)robal)ly 
originally written for orchestra — (K=»rhaps the 
result of his success with the Bildende KhiisilerJ^ 
Of the compositions of the year, besidc's those 
already named, may be mentioned as probable 
the piano sonata in 0,’ the second of the two 
small ones (op. 49) ; and a fragmemt of an easy 
sonaU in C ® for Kleonore von Brouning ; we 
may perhaps also ascribe to the latter part of 
this year the duet sonata (op. 0) ; 12 variations 
on a Russian dance ® ; the string quintet 
(op. 4), arranged from an octet for wind instru- 
ments, very probably of his pro- Vienna time. 
The Russian variations were written for the 
Countess Browne, wife of an officer in the 
Russian service, from whom Beethoven received 
the gift of the horse which wo have alixiady 
mentioned as allording an instance of Beet- 
hoven’s absence of mind. But the winter 
montlia must have been occupied by a more 
serious work than variations— the quintet for 
piano and wind (op. 10),'® which Beethoven 
produced at a concert of Sohuppanzigh’s on 
Apr. 6, 1707, and which is alm<3st like a chal- 
lenge to Mozart on his own ground, and the not 
less important and far more original pianoforte 
sonata in (op. 7). This great work, ‘ quite 
novel, and wholly peculiar to its author, the 
origin of which can be traced to no previous 
creation, and which proclaimed his originality 
so that it could never afterwards be disputed,* 

* Fftnoh’* Journal, Thaytr, II. 13 ; Krtktiel, 1. 197. Stranffa that 
SSeltar (Oorr. irith should not reler to thin vUlt. Jtrne. ron 

Vo«a*« Journal, too, U blank durina thMe very months. 

I B. A H. ‘J30. » TSuyer, II. 16 ; SrekhM, I. 199, 

« B. A H. 169. » Ikid. 1(>8. • Jbid, 194. 

t Nottebohin, F«r«. p. 203. « B. dt 11. 109. » IM. 170. 

An unudual combination, which may explain why xo fine a 
work remained in Ma till ISOl. 


was published on Oct. 7, 1797, but must have 
been often played liefore that date. The 
sketches for the three sonatas, op. 10, are 
placed by NotUdiohra in this period, with the 
variations on the ‘ Une FitWre brulanto.* The 
three string trios (op. 9) also probably occupied 
him during some part of the year. The 
serenade trio (op. 8), though published in 1797, 
more probably belongs with op. 3 to the Bonn 
date. The variations on ‘ See the conquering 
hero ’ for pianoforte and violoncello, dedicated 
to the Princess Lichnowsky, were published 
during this year, and were probably written at 
the time." 

Vienna was full of patriotism in the spring of 
1797. Haydn’s ‘ Emperor’s Hymn ’ had been 
sung in the theatre for the first time on Feb. 12,'^ 
and Beethoven wrote a second military Lied, 

‘ Ein grosses doutsches Volk sind w ir,’'® to Frie- 
delherg’s words, which is dated Apr. 14, but 
did not prove more successful than his former 
one. In May ho writes to Wegider in terms 
which show that witli publications or lessons his 
pecuniary position is improving ; but from that 
time till Oct. 1 — the date of an affoetionato 
entry in Lenz von Breiming’s album— wo hear 
nothing whatever of him. A severe illm^ss has 
to bo accounted for,'* and this is probably the 
time at which it hap]>ened. In November 
occurred the annual ball of the Bildende 
Kunstler, and his dances were again played for 
the third time ; the seven Liindler,'^ ascribed 
to this year, were not improbably written for 
the same ball. His only other publications of 
1797 not yet mentioned are the jnanoforto 
rondo in C major, which many years after- 
wards received the opus numlx^r 51, and last, 
but not kuist, ‘ Adelaide.’ Some variations '® 
fur two oboes and eorno Inglese on ‘ La ci 
darem ’ were played on Dec. 23 at a concert for 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, but are still 
in MS. 

The chief event of 1798 is one which was to 
bear fruit later — Beethoven’s introduction to 
Bernadotte, the French ambassador, by whom 
the idea of tlio Eroica symphony is said to 
have been first suggested to him. Bernadotte 
was a person of culture, and having R. Kreutzer, 
the violin -player, as a member of his establish- 
ment, may be presumed to have cared for music. 
Beethoven, who professed himself an admirer of 
Bonaparte, frequented the ambassador’s levees; 
and there is ground for believing that they 
were to a certain extent intimate. On Apr. 2 
Beethoven played his piano quintet (op. 16) 
at the concert for the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund.'® The publications of this year show 
that the connexion with the von Brownes, indi- 

n TAayw, 11. 19 ; Krthbiel, I. 202, 205. 

1* Scluuid, Jottpk Hatfdn und A\ ZingardUf, etc. (Vienna, 1847), 

p. 8. 

W B. A H. 231. Thaper, li. 18 ; Knhbiel, |. 201. 

15 B. A H. 198. 

»« Not the trio, op, 87 (Nottebohin, Z.B. p. 31). 

e By Schindler, on the Htntement of Beethoven himself And 
others. ts Thaytr, U. 22. 
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cated by the dedication of the Russian varia* j 
lions, was kept up and even strengthened ; the ! 
3 string trios, op. 9 (published July 21), are ! 
dedicaU'd to the Count, and the 3 sonatas, ! 
op. 10 (subscrilx'd July 7, published Sept. 26), ! 
to the CounttMss. Tlie third of these sonatas 
forms a landmark in Beethoven’s progress of 
equal significance with op. 7. The letter ^ 
which he appended to the trios speaks of 

* inunificenco at once dolicato and liberal,' and I 
it is obvious that some extraordinary lilx^rality I 
must have occurred to draw forth such an ex- j 
pression as ‘ the first Miecenas of his muse ’ in ' 
reference to any one but Prince Lichnowsky. j 
In other respends the letter is interesting. It j 
makes music deptuid 1(>8S on ‘ tlio in.spi ration of | 
genius ’ than on ‘ the desire to do erne’s utmost,* j 
and implies that the trios were the best music ! 

had y(‘t composed. The trio ior piano, clari- j 
net and violoncello (op. 11), dedicatt*d to the ' 
mother of Princess Li<hnowsky, was published 
oi\ Oct. 3. This is the composition which 
brought Stoilx'lt and Hcxdhoven into collision, 
to the sad discomfitiiro of t he former.^ Steib(‘It 
had shown him studied lU'glect till they met at 
(’oiint Fries’s, at the first jierformancc of this 
trio, and he then tn'ated him quite de }uiut en 
has. A week later they met again, whem Stei- 
belt produced a new quintet and extemporised 
on the theme of Beethoven’s finale — an air from 
Weigl’s ‘Amor rnarinaro.’ Beethoven’s blood 
was now fairly up ; taking the violoncello part 
of Stoibelt’s quintet, ho placed it upside down 
Indore him, and making a theme out of it, playe<l 
with such elfect as to drive Steibelt from the 
room. I^ossibly this fracas may account for 
Beethoven’s known dissatisfaction with tho 
finale.^ Tho other publications of 179tS arc 
variations : 12 for piano and violoncello on an 
air ill the ‘ Zauberlldtc;,’ afterward.s numlnux'd 
as op. 66 ; 6, easy,* for piano or harp, possibly 
written for some lady friend, and published 
by Si rn rock at Bonn ; and 8 on ‘ line Fievre 
brulante.’ ® 

This year he again vdsited Prague, and pt^r- 
formed at two public concerts, making an im- 
mense impression.® After his return, on Oct. 
27, he played one of his two concertos at tho 
theatre ‘ auf den Wieden.’ Woelfi was in Vienna 
during this year, and in him Beethoven en- 
countered for the first time a rival worthy of 
his steel. They seem to have met often at 
Count Wetzlar’s (Woelfl’s friend), and to have 
made a great deal of music together, and 
always in a pleasant way.^ It must have 
been wonderful to hear them, each excited by 
the other, playing their finest, extemporising 
alternately and together (like Mendelssohn and 

1 See Thayer, ij. 33, and Nottebnhm’.s Cntalogite. op. 1>, Why are 
not such hiterestinB matters tm thia letter or the dedications 
reprinted in all cases with Beethoven's works '/ 

a Ri«8, p. 81. a Thayer, ». 32. note. 

< B. A fi. 176. i Jhid. 171. 

® See Tomaschek's IntereatinB accotmt in Thayer, ii. ; Mrehblel. 

* 117 . 

• B«e Seyfried, Notizan, p. C. 


Moscheles), and making all the fun that two 
such men at such an ago aiid in capital com- 
pany would U* sure Uy make.® ^\'otdrt coni- 
mernoraied their iiiwli ig by dedicating thixxi 
sonatas ® to BtHdhovcn, but ml^t with no re- 
sponse. 

But Beothovt^ii ditl not allow pleasum to 
interfem with business, as the publicationsof the 
following year fully show. Tho throe sonatas 
for piano and violin, dodicaUxl to Salieri (op. 
12), published on Jan, J2, 1799, though poss- 
ibly compost'd earlier must at any rate have 
ocicupied him in corrtH*tion during tho winU>r, 
The little^ sonata in (J minor (op. 49, No. 1) 
is a child of this tinu', and is immediately 
followed in the sketch-books by the ‘ Grande 
Sonatt‘ pathetique ’ Bt'ol hoviMi’s own title — 
(op. 13), dcdicaU'd bt Prince Liihiiowsky, os 
if to make u]) for the lit th' slight contained in 
the rcferi ncc to (’ount Browne as his ‘ first 
Miecenas.’ Tlw‘ well-known rondo to the 
sonata ajiiiears to have Ix'en originally intended 
for the third of the string trios.'® Of tho 
origin of the t wo sonatas, op. 14 (published Dec, 
21), little is known. Tlu? sketches for the first 
of tho two are coincidimt in time with those 
for the concerto in which was c'omplcted 
by 1795," and tlu'ie is ground for believing 
that it was originally conceived as a string 
quartet, into which indc»(Hl Bc'cthoven con- 
v('rl<‘d it a few years afb'r. The si'cond i« 
probably inncli latiT. lioth arc spinually in- 
b'n'sting from tlic fa(9 that Beethoven stated 
that they had for subject ‘ a dialogue between a 
husband and wife, or a loviu' and his mistress,’** 
and ex[)lain(‘d thi^ allegro of the fx'cond. Tho 
sonatas an^ dedicated to thi^ Baroness Jiraun. 

J'he other publiiiat ions of 17tt{) are variations: 
10 on SaliiTi’s ' Ba sb^ssa ; 7 on Winter's ‘Kind, 
M’illst dn’ ; and 8 on Siissmayer’s ‘ Tandoln.’*® 
A coTn]>ari8on of th(‘ daft's of publication with 
those t)f theappearancr^ of the o}H?raKfrorn wliich 
the theiiK's art^ taken, shows that two f)f theao 
W'ere composed shortly liefon^ jinblication, 

Beethoven was now about to attack music of 
larger dimensions than before. His six string 
quartets, th(‘ sept^d, the first symphony and 
the ‘Mount of Olives’ are fast approaching, and 
must all have occupied him more or It^ss during 
the last year of tho eemtury.** In fact the 
sketches for tho first thn e of the quartets (first 
in date of composition, Nos. 6, 1, 6),'® are 
positively assigned to this year, though there ie 
evidence that the oarlit'st of the three had been 
begun as far bock as J 794 or J 795. And though 

ft I'leyH the* dlffrffriivf lK'fw«*cn Umin ; *1] ne prelude pM 
frol'lvmriit r»inmn* V\oelH ’ (FrlmriMfl, p. 47), 

^ AiticJf? W<>Bi,ri, In Di' t. U)wo uk on. 6. 

»« No1t-cb<,>ifn. Z.fi. p. 42 n Jbld. Ml, 

12 Swi Mowrb. le,., ii. 123 IT. la U. & H. 172, 173. 174. 

o SchlmlPT. J«i p. 46, that B. wim at wotit on hl« 

orae»rIo In 18<H>. ami if that [nt corruvt It la quJt« poanjbto 

tlial he rooimen* eil t.ket,< hlrjg It the vear Wfore. Hrlilndlcr, hov- 
trer. in 3nl cU. (1. hO) givea 1 H ()1 as the date of KkeUbinn. Jii«« 
(Bioff. \oi. p. 73) *tate« that in IMOO B. huay completing hi* 
oratorio, but Thayer, Ii. 161-3, haa »huWD thuit till* <i»t« ought U 
be IWll. See ttlao Thayer, il. 133, ami Krehbiet. 1. 28V. 364. 

IS Nottebobm, X.B. p. 4114, but the order la giveu m 3, 1, 2. 
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sketches of the septet have not yet been made 
public,^ yet it is contrary to all Beethoven’s 
habits in the case of so important a piece, and one 
apparently quitespontanoouslyundertaken, that 
he should not have lx>(‘n at work at it for a long 
while before its production. The same with re- 
gard to the first symphony. Both wen^ produced 
on Apr. 2, 1800. Traces of the symphony, or 
of a previous one in the same key,^ are found as 
early as the Iwginning of 1795, and there is no 
doubt that two such expiTiments in a new field 
must have occupied much time and caused much 
labour. Besides these he was working on a very 
important new sonata in B<> (op. 22). In fact 
this year was a v(Ty busy and a very prosjierous 
one. Writing on June 29, ISOl, he tells Wegeler 
that 

■ niy (H)inposltl()na briny me In a yroat deal, and I <‘an 
way that I have more orders than I (uin exe< utc. I 
have rtlx or H(‘von i)MhllHhers for each one of my works 
arul could have more if I chose. No more baryaininy ; 
I name my termn and they pay.* 

The few recorded events of 18<X) are all 
closely connected with music. On Wednesday, 
Apr. 2, Beethoven gave thcj first (;on(;ert which 
he had attenqded in Vienna for his own benefit. 
It took place at the Burg Theatre, which was 
given him for the occasion, at 9.30 I’.M., and the 
programme was as follows : 

1. Symphony, Mo/.art. 
i2. Air from the ‘ Creation.* 

3. A grand Pianoforte Concerto, * played and com- 

poKcd * by Beethoven. 

4. The Septet. 

r>. Duet fro!u the * Creation.’ 

(i. Improvisation hy Bcetlioven on Ifaydn’s * Km- 

peror’s Ilyfun,’ 

7. Sympliony, No. 1. 

The concerto was doubtless one of tiie two 
already known -- the 8e[)tet had been previously 
pi^rformed at Prince »Schwarzen berg's,^ had 
pleased immensely, and Beethoven was evi- 
dently proud of it. ‘ It is my C.Veation,’ said 
he — let us hope not in Haydn’s presence. He 
had not forgotten Bonn, and the theme of the 
variations is said by Czerny ^ to he a Rhine 
Volkslicd. The work was dedicated in advance 
to the Empress, and though not published for 
some time, became rapidly popular. So much 
for the compositions, hut the performance 
appears from tlie report in the Leipzig paper'* 
to have been shameful ; the band disliked 
Wranitzky the conductor, and vented tlieir 
dislike on the music. In addition to this it 
appears that the rehearsal, if it took place at 
all, was a very imperfect one. A reference in 
one of Beethoven’s letters (Apr. 22, 1801) 
shows that it was his custom not to wTite in the 
piano part into his concertos, and therefore to 
play them from memory. 

On the 18th ® of the same month Beethoven 
appeared again at the concert of Punto the 
horn -player, with a sonata for horn and piano, 
composed for the occasion. This he had 

* See. however, Z.B. op. 490, 4D1. * Z.B. p. 228 IT, 

S Thaytr, ii. 9*J ; KmMiel, i. 278. * Thavtir, li. 98. 99. 

* Thus i. 277. though Thaytr, U. lOO. satm 2Sth. 


{ naturally not been able to touch while pre|>aT- 
! ing for his own concert, and in fact it was 
I written down on the day before the perform- 
ance.® Here again there cannot have been 
much chance of rehearsal. But with two such 
players it was hardly needed ; and so much did 
the sonata delight the nearers, that in defiance 
of a rule forbidding applause in the Court 
Theatre the whole work was unanimously en- 
j cored. On the 27th, the anniversary of the day 
on which he first entered Bonn, Beethoven’s 
old master, the Elector, returned to the capital. 
In May 8teibelt made his appearance in Vienna 
from I'ragiie, where his charlataverie and his 
real ability had gained him prodigious financial 
success. We have already alluded to his con- 
flict with Beethoven. In Vienna he does not 
appear to have succeeded, and in August he 
was again in Paris. 

The announcement of Beethoven’s benefit 
concert names No. 241 ‘ im tiefen Grabcn,’ 
third story, as his residence. He had now left 
Prin(*e Lic^hnowsky’s, and he maintained this 
lodging for two years. In this year w e hear for 
the first time of his going to the country for the 
autumn. He selected Enter- Dohling, a village 
tw'o miles north of Vienna, and his lodging was 
part of the house occupied by the (frillparzer 
family. Frau (Irillparzer long recollected his 
fury on discovering her listening to his playing 
outside the door, and the stern revenge he took.’ 

As regards publications 18(K) is a blank, but 
composition wont on with immense energy. If 
w'e throw back the symphony and the septet 
into 1797, we have still the horn sonata and the 
piano sonata in (op. 22) — a work of great 
I moment — the six quartets, the .string quintet in 
I (’, tfio piano concerto in C minor. Of most of 
; these very important works we have Beet- 
hoven’s own mention in a letter of Dec. 15, 
18CK), in addition to the evidence as to date 
afforded by the sketch-books. And besides 
i these wo are bound to believe that the ballet of 
I * Prometheus,’ performed Mar. 28, 1801, occu- 
I pied him at least during the latter portion of 
I the year.® An incident of this summer was 
1 Beethoven’s letter to Matthisson (Aug. 4) send- 
ing him his ‘ Adelaide,’ a letter interesting for 
its courteous and genial tone, for its request for 
another poem, and for its confession that his 
! early works had already begun to dissatisfy 
him. After his return to town occurred 
i Czerny’s introduction to him. Czerny, then a 
j lad of just upon ten, became Beethoven’s pupil 
; in pianoforte-playing, and has left a delightful 
i account of his first interview, and of much 
■ which occurred after it.® Among the letters of 
this winter and the spring of 1801 are some to 

« RIe*. p. 82. 

^ TK«y«r, II. 104 ; Krehbiel, i. 270. 

« Z.B. p. 246. 

® Published by V. F. Pohl. Jakrtsberieht den Connemttorittma 
Her OenelUchaft der Muaikfreunde in Wien. 1870. The drawback to 
this, aAd to so much of the information regarding Beethoven. U 
that it was not ^Tltten till many years after the events It descrlbesb 
See also Thayer, U. 106. and Krehbiel, i. 314. 
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Hoffmeister, formerly a composer, and then a 
music* publisher in Leipzig, which ended in his 
publishing the septet, the symphony in C, the 
piano concerto in B^, and the sonata (op. 22) in 
the same key. The price given for these works 
was 20 ducats each, except the concerto, which 
was 10. The ducat was equal to 10s. English. 
The concerto is priced so low because ‘ it is by 
no means one of my best, any more than that I 
am about to publish in C major, because I re- 
serve the best for myself, for my journey ’ ^ — 
a confession which proves that the concerto in 
C minor was already in existence. The letters 
show keen sympathy with projects for the 
publication of Bach’s works, and of Mozart’s 
sonatas arranged as quartets.*^ They speak of 
his having been ill during the winter, but the 
vigorous tone of the expression shows that the 
illness had not alTected his spirits. On Jan. 
30, 1801, ho played his horn sonata a second 
time, with Pun to, at a concert for the benefit of 
the soldiers wounded at Hohcnlinden. 

He was now' immersed in all the worry of 
preparing for the production of his ballet of 
‘ Prometheus,’ which came out on Mar. 28 at the 
Court (Burg) Theatre. Its great suct'css is evi- 
dent from the fact that it was immediately 
published in a popular form — pianoforte solo,* 
dedicated to Princess Lichnowsky — and that it 
had a run of sixteen nights during 1801, and 
thirteen during the following year. Apart from 
its individual merits the * Prometheus ’ music 
is historically interesting as containing a partial 
anticipation of the storm in the Pastoral sym- 
phony, and (in the finale) an air which after- 
wards served for a contretanz, for the theme of 
elaborate variations, and for the subject of the 
last movement of the Eroica symphony. The 
ballet gave occasion for an unfortunate little 
encounter between Beethoven and Haydn, evi- 
dently unintentional on Beethoven’s part, but 
showing how naturally antagonistic the two 
men were. They met in the street the day 
after the first performance. ‘ I heard your new 
ballet last night,’ said Haydn, ‘ and it pleased 
me much.’ ‘ O lieber Papa,' was the reply, * you 
are too good : but it is no Creation by a long 
way.’ This unnecessary allusion seems to have 
startled the old man, and after an instant’s 
pause he said, ‘ You are right : it is no Creation, 
and I hardly think it ever will be ! ’ 

The success of ‘ Prometheus ’ gave him time 
to breathe, and possibly also cash to spare : he 
changed his lodgings from the low-lying ‘ tiefen 
Graben ’ to the Sailer-Statte, a higher situation, 
w'ith an extensive prospect over the ramparts.* 
For the summer of 1801 he took a lodging at 
Hetzendorf, on the south-west side of the city, 

? Letter of Dec. 15, 1800. 

» In curioiui contriuilction to the Btronjf expn»*lon* on the 
Bubject of Arrangeioente In a 8ub»equent letter, quoted by Thayer, 
11. 183. 

* Originally numbered op. 24, but when the overture wa* UbuM 
in partH it waa numbered op. 43, and op. 24 waa given to the violin 
aonata In F. 

« Thuyw, U. 131. 


I attracted by the glades and shrubberies of 
[ Schbnbrunn, outside Avhioh the village lies, and 
I jierhajis by the fat I that his old master the 
j Elector was living in rt^tirement there. It was 
I his practice during these country visits to live 
I as nearly as possible in entire seclusion, and to 
i elaborate and reduce into ultimate form and 
I completeness the ideas w hich had occurred to 
j him during the early part of the year, and W'ith 
I which his sketch-books were crowded. His 
I main occupation during this summer Wiis ‘ The 
i Mount of Olivos,’ which Kies found far ad- 
I vanced when he arrived in Vienna in 1801.* 

I The words were by Huber,® and we have Beet- 
I hoven’s own U^stimony “ that tliey W’ere written, 

I with his assistancf', in fourti'en days. He was 
j doubtless engaged at the same time, after his 
; manner, with other works, not inferior to that 
, oratorio in their several cla.sses, which are 
i known on various grounds to have In'en com- 
j posed during this year. These are two violin 
j sonatas in A minor and F, dedicated to (k)unt 
! von Fries — originally published together (Oct. 

' 28) as op. 23, but now separated under iiide- 
IRuidont numbers ; the string quintet in (’ (op. 
i 29); and no fewer than four masterpieecsfor the 
j j)iano— the grand sonatas in Ar» (oj). 2(1) and 1) 
(op. 28) ; the two entitled ‘ Sonata quasi una 
fantasia ’ in Eb and in Ci minor (op. 27) ; 
which, though not published till 1802, were all 
four completed during this year.® To each of 
them a word or two is due. The sonata in Ah 
—dedicated, like those of op. 1 and 13, to his 
prime friend Prince Carl Jdchnowsky — is said ® 
to owe its noble Funeral March to pique at the 
praises on a march by no means worthy of thtmi 
in Paer’s ‘ Atihille.’ That opera — produced at 
Vienna on Juno G of this year — is the same 
! about which Pacr used to UJl a good story of 
I Beethoven, illustrating at once his sincerity and 
his terrible want of manners. He was listening 
to the oj)era with its composer, and after saying 
I over and over again, ‘ O ! quo e’est beau ! ’ ‘ O ! 

1 que e’est interessant ! ’ at last could contain him- 
self no longer, but burst out, ‘ 11 faut que je 
compose cela.’ The grand sonata in D re- 
ceived its title of ‘ Pastorale ’ (more a^jo-propriate 
than such titles often are) from Cninz the pub- 
lisher, of Hamburg. The andante, by some 
thought inferior to the rest of the sonata, was 
j Beethoven’s peculiar favourite, and very fre- 
: quently played by him.^^ The fly-leaf of the 
I autograph of the work contains a humorous 
i duet and chorus — ‘ the praise of the fat one,’ 

I makingfun of SchuppanziglP* — ‘Schuppanzigh 
; ist ein Lump, ein Lump,’ etc. The remaining 
; tw o, qualihed as ‘ Fantasia ’ by their author, 

I > Thayer, ii. 160, haB ibown that Riea has mlBtak«n th« year, and 
! did not come to Vienna tlU 1801. 

« Author of Wlnter'i * Untarbrochene Opferfeni,' and other ptecee. 
niB letter of Jan. 23. 1824, printed by Pohl in IHe QetetUehe^ 
der Mueikfreunde (Vienna, 1871), p. 07 ; Krehbiel, t. 289. 

« See, however, Z.B. pp. 230 Cf. 

I » See. however, Z B. p. 243, W F. Hiller, In Thayar, li. 134 
j 1* Cf.emy, in Thayer, 11. 184. 

1 u Thayer, Verteichnite, No, 91. See StiUUPravzioH. 
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have had very difEererit fates. One, that in Ej), 
has^ always lived in the shadow of its sister, 
and is comparatively little known. The other, 
the so-called ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’ ’ is as widely 
played and as passionately loved as any of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte works. It is one of his 
most original produtrtions. The dedication to 
the OiuntosH (iuicciardi, upon which so much 
romance has bi;en built, has had a colder light 
thrown on it by the lady herself. ‘ Beethoven,’ 
said she, ‘ gave mo the rondo in G, but wanting 
to dedicate something to the Princess Lich- 
nowsky he took the rondo away, and gave mo 
the sonata in minor instead.’ * 

M<iantime his deafness, which bogan with 
violent noise in hi» oars, had gradually merged 
into something more serious. Ho consulted 
doctor after doctor -Dr. Frank, the hospital 
doctor, his friend Wegclor, and Vering^ — but the 
malady constantly increask^d. It gave him tho 
keenc'st. distress ; but so great were his resolu- 
tion and c-oiiHdeiice tluit not oven the prospect 
of this treunendous afHiotiori could aul>duo him. 

' F win jia Ijir us possible defy inv fute, thoimli 
there must lx* inomentH wlimi I Hhall be tlie most 
miseruble ot (Jod’s creatures.’ ... * I will grapple 
with fate ; It shall never drag me down.' 

Tho h'tters to Wegeler of June 21)^ and Nov. 
Id, 1801, from w’hicli these words are tak(‘n, 
give an extraordinary pieture of the mingled 
indepetidenee and s<‘nsibility whieh ehar- 
a(!t(uis(‘(l this rein/irkabh' man, and of the 
entin* mastery which music had in him over 
friendship, love, pain, deafness, or any other 
t ^ X Uu’ n a I c i r c u in s t a n <'.e . 

‘ Kvory tbiy 1 eome nearer to the. aim whhdi I can 
feel, though I cannot describe it, and on which alone 
your Beethoven can exist. No more rest for him ! 

* 1 live only in my m«si(% and no sooner is one 
thing done than the next is begun. As X am now 
wrlthig, 1 often work at three and four things at once.' 

How truly tliis describes the incessant manner 
in whieh his ideas llowed, may be seen from tlu'. 
sketch-book published by Nottebolim,^ and 
whieh is tho offspring of this very x>oriod — Oet. 
IvSOl to May 1802. It contains skotchos for tho 
finale of tho soeond symyihony, for tho three 
violin sonatas (ox). .30) ; for jiiano eonat-as in G 
and D minor (op. 31) ; for tho variations in F 
(op. 31), and in Kl? (op. .35) ; and a largo 
numbiw of loss irax^wtant works, the themes of 
whieh are so mixed ux) and roxK>atod as to show 
that they wore all in his mind and his intention 
at onoo. 

Tho spring of 1802 saw tho publication of 
several very important x>iocos, tho correction of 
which must. h.avo added to his occupations — tho 
serenade (op. 25) ; tho sonatas in Bb ® (op. 22), 
Ah (op. 20), Er> and Cj minor (op. 27, Nos. 1 and 

^ Thin foollnh sobriquet h derived from » crltJcl.<ini on the work 
bjr Bellstab nMiotkwdng niMmlight on the Lnke of Lucerne. 

* Tlunf^. 11 . 172 ; KrfkiUtl, 1 . 322 . 

> No yw t< ^ven In the date of the letter. Wegeler plecee It ia 
1800, but Thayrr. 11. 1&5, Uiti has proved U to belong to 1801. 

* Min SkiUfnluteh von B 0 *«hof'tn, ete., Leipzig. B. * H., 1808. 

s * Well engravetl,’ says Beethoven to Hofimkster. ' bnt yon h»ve 
been » fine Ume about It 1 * 


2) ; the variations for piano and violoncello on 
Mozart’s ‘ B<?i Manriern,’ and 6 ContretiLnze.* 
All the works just enumerated were out by 
April, and were follow ed m tho later months by 
the septet, issued in two portions ; tho sonata 
in D (op. 28) ; 6 handler ’ ; tho rondo in G 
(op. 61, No. 2) ; and in December by the 
quintet in C (op. 29). After finishing the 
sonata in D (op. 28), he told Krumpholz, says 
Czerny, that ho was not satisfied with his works, 
adding, ‘ From to-day I will strike out a new 
road.’ ® Soon after apxieared the threo sonatas 
(op. 31). 

Beethoven had recently again changed his 
dfictor. Voring did not satisfy him, and he 
consulted Schmidt, a person ajiparently of some 
eminence, and it was [x>ssibly on his recom- 
mendation that ho selected tho village of 
Heiligenstadt, at that time a most retired sxiot, 
lying bi^yond Unter-Dobling, among tho lovely 
wooded valleys in the direction of the Kahlon- 
berg and l^eoxxJdsberg. Hert? he remained till 
October, labouring at the completion of tho 
works mentioned above, which ho had sketched 
early in tho year, and which ho probably com- 
pleted before returning t-o Vienna. Here too 
he wrot('. the very atfeeting letter usually 
known as ‘ Beethoven’s Will,’ da kid Oct. fi, and 
addressed to hi.s brothers, to be oxx^nod after his 
death,® a hdter full of df'pression «and distress, 
but perhajw not more so than that written by 
many a man of sensibility under k^mxiorarily 
adverse circumstances ; anyhow' it docs not 
give us a higli idea of Dr. Schmidt’s wisdom in 
condemning a dyspeptic patient to so long a 
course of solitude. At any rate, if wo comxiare 
it with the gonial, cheerful strains of the music 
w'hich he was writing at tho time — take tho 
.symphony in D as one example only— and 
remember his own words : ‘ Ty>t ter- writing was 
never my forte, ... I live only in ray music ’ 
— it loses a good deal of its signifieanc(x‘® Once 
hack in town his spirits returned ; and some of 
his most facetious letters to Zmeskall are dated 
from this time. On returning he changed his 
residence from tho Sailer-Stfttte, where we la.st 
left him, to the Peters-Platz, in the very heart 
of the city, and at the toj) of the house. In the 
story above Beethoven lived his old friend 
Forster, who had won his affection by giving 
him hints on quartet writing on his first arrival 
in Vienna. Forster had a little son whom 
Beethoven undertook to instruct, and the boy, 
then just six, long remembered having to get 
up in the dark in the winter mornings and 
descend the stairs for his lessons. This winter 
again there were many proofs to correct — the 
2 piano sonatas (op. 31, I and 2), the 3 violin 

• B. A H. 17a (Noa. 8, 7, 4, lO. 9 and 1). 

7 B. A H. 197. » Thmy^r, 11. 188 and 364. 

• The autoKraph was In n«)a8eaiiloa of Madame Und-Goldachnudi, 
to whom It wa# flven by Knist. Aiter b«r death It waa prcMUtej 
by Mr. Ooldachmldt to Ihe Haubuiv Library. 

See the aennible remarks of Thayer, ii. 196. 

« Thayer, ii. 199, 200. 
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ditto (op. 30), 2 sets of variations (op. 34, 35), 
ail which appeared early in 1803. The piano 
sonatas just mentioned ho regarded as a change 
in his style— which they certainly are, the D 
minor especially. The variations he mentions ^ 
as distinct in kind from his earlier ones, and 
therefore to bo included in the series of his large 
works, and numbered accordingly. In addition 
there were published in 1803 two prelutlos (op. 

39) , dating from 1789 ; 7 bagatelles, some of 
them as old as 1782, but one at least (No. 0) 
written within the last twelve months. Also 
the Romance in G for violin and orchestra (op. 

40) , and 6 sacred songs (op. 48), dedicated to 
his Russian friend Count von Browne. And 
proofs at that date appear to have been for- 
midable things, and to have required an ex- 
traordinary amount of vigilance and labour. 
Not only had the engravers* mistakes to l>e 
guarded against, and the obscurities of Boet- 
hovem’s writing, but the publishers were occa- 
sionally composers and took on themselves to 
correct his heresies and soften his abruptnesses 
as they passed through their hands. Thus in 
the sonata in G (op. 31, No. 1), Niigeli of Zurich 
int/orpolated four bars.*^ Of course Beethoven 
discovered the addition on hearing Ries play 
from the proof, and his rage was naturally 
unbounded. The inistak(3S w'cro corrected, and 
an amended proof was transmitted at once to 
Simrock of Bonn, who soon got out an ‘ Edition 
tres correcte ’ ; but Nageli adhered to his own 
version of Beethoven’s music, and editions are 
still issued ^ (containing the four redundant 
bars. It is needless to say that after opus 31 
ho published no mor(3 for Beethoven. But ev(>n 
without such inUuitional errors, correcting in 
those days was hard work. ‘ My quartets,’ he 
complains, ‘ are again published full of mistak(is 
and errata great and small ; they swarm like 
fish in the sea — innumerable.’ * The quintet in 
C (op. 29), published by Breitkopf, was pirat(3d 
by Artaria of Vienna, and being engraved from 
a very hasty copy was extraordinarily full of 
blunders.^ Beethoven adopted a very char- 
acteristic mode of revenge ; fifty copies had 
been struck off, which he offered Artaria to 
correct, but in doing so caused Rios to make 
the alterations with so strong a hand that the 
copies were quite unsaleable.® It was an evil 
that never abated. In sending off the copies 
of the A minor quartet twenty years later, ho 
says, ‘ I have passed the whole forenoon to-day 
and y( 38 terday afternoon in correcting these two 
pieces, and am quite hoarse with stamping and 


j Sw hla letter (Dec. 26. 1802) In Thay«r. li. 213. 

* Between the 28th and 27th bar* from the end of the flr*t 

movement. ^ „ ... 

a B.y. that of Holle of Wolfenbflltel. An equally gnj^ltou" 
alteration haa been made in the sonata op. 8 la. See Thayer, 
VtrztiehnitM, p. 122. 

♦ Letter to Hoflmeister. Apr. 8, 1802. » Rle». p. 120. 

« Ibid. p. 120. He lainied a notice (Jan. 22. 1808) to the pubMc. 
cautioning them againat thia Incorrect edition. For an acwnint of 
the law proceedings which occasioned a second notice (Iw. 3i. 
1804) nullifying the former one, aee * Diacorery of B^noven 
Dorumenta.' The MuHeal World, July 27, Aug. 3 and 10, 188«. See 
aiao Thayer, ii. 276. 


swearing ’ — ^and no wonder, when the provooa- 
tion was so great. I’lie noble sonatas, op. 31, 
to the ffrst of which one of the above anecdotes 
refers, were unfortunate in mon' ways than one. 
They were promised to Nkgeli, but C-asjiar 
Beethoven ^ by some bhmdt'r — whether for 
hi.s own profit or his brother’s does not appear 
—had sohi thorn to a Ixupzig house.® Tho 
discover}' enraged licet ho veu, who hated any 
apjH'aranec of dec'cit in his diwi lings ; ho chal- 
lenged his brother witli the fact, ami tho quarrel 
actually proeoj^decl to blows. Knowing how 
much licet ho von disliked his ('arly works, it is 
difficult not to imagint' tliat the appearance of 
tho two boyish pn'ludo.s, op. 39, and, in the 
following year, of tlie variations, op. 44 (com- 
pos(*(l 1792 or 1793). both publisheil at Ix>ipzig 
— was due to the interferenee of (Caspar.® 

A great event in IS03 was the production of 
‘ The Mount of Olives,’ his first vocal composi- 
tion on a larger scale than a sfvna. The concert 
took place in tho theatre ‘ an der Wien * on 
Apr. 5, and the programme' included thri'o now 
works — the oratorio, th(' sym})hony in D, and 
the pianoforte eonc'crto in (- minor, played by 
lioethovcM) hims(‘lf. Jnt (‘resting aeconnts of tho 
r('!)earsal (in whie li Prince Lif'hnowsky showed 
himself as friendly as ever) and of the perform- 
ance will be found in Kies and Sc'vfried.^® Diffi- 
cult as it is to eonceivi' of such a thing, tho sym- 
phony appears to have been found too laboured 
by the critics, and not equal to th(^ former one.** 
Th <3 suecoH.s of the oratorio is shown by tho fact 
that it was r('p(\'it(3d thn'o times (making four 
performanc’os) by indepondemt parties in tho 
course of tho mixt twelve months. The sonata 
for piano and violin, now so well known as 
tlie ‘ Kreutzor Sonata,’ was first played on May 
17, at tho Augarten, at 8 a.m. There \yaH a 
curious bombastic half-caste Knglish violin- 
player in Vienna at that time named BiilDOE- 
TOWKE 11^ bad engag(^d Ik'c'thovcn to 

write a sonata for their joint jx'rformanco at his 
eoiK'crt. Knowing Beethoven’s reluctance to 
cornple^tc bespoken words, it is not surprising 
to find him lx;hind time and Bridgetower 
clamouring loudly fc^r his music. «.Lhc finale 
was easily attainable, having Ix^en written the 
year b(*fore tho sonata in A (op. 30, No. 1), 
and tho violin part of th(3 first movement seems 
to have beim ready a few days before' tho concert, 
though at the performancu' tho pianoforte copy 
still remained almost a blank, with only an 
indication h(;re and there. But the variations 
were litc.'rally finished only at tho last moment, 
and Bridgetower had to play them at sight from 
tho blurr(;d and blottf'.d autograph of the com- 
poser. ‘ Beethoven’s rendering of tho Andante 

? Ule*, p. 87 

« had }Urwi47 offered them to Andr4 of Oflenbaoh. See 

Thayer, ii. 202. 

The qiieation of (.‘tuipar’e * interferenee ’ is fairly dtsottssed, 
Krehbiel, i. 350 et neq. 

«• Ries. p. 70 : Seffried, Ifofieen. p. 19 ; and see Thayer, ii. 223 
224 ; Krehbiel. ii. 7. u See the report in Thayer, ii. 22A 
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was BO noble, pure, and chaHto, as to cause a 
universal demand for an encore.* ^ A quarrel 
with Bridgotower caused the alteration of the 
dedication. 

Before Beethoven left town this year he made 
an arrangement to write an opera for Schikane- 
der, Mozart’s old comrade, the manager of the 
theatre ‘ an der Wien.’ * iioyond the bare fact 
nothing is known on the subject. It is possible 
that a MS. trio ^ preserved in the library of the 
* Gesellschaft dor Musikf reundo ’ at Vienna, and 
afterwards worked up into the duet in ‘Fidelio,’ 
is a portion of the proposed work, but this is 
mere conjecture. The arrangement was an- 
nounced on Juno 29, and Beethoven hari before 
that date, perhaps as early as April, taken up 
his quarters at the theatre with his brother 
Caspar, who, with all his faults, was necessary 
to a iKjrson so inapt at business as Ludwig. 
His Slimmer and autumn wore again spent - 
afU^r a few weeks' K\ir at Baden * — at Ober- 
Dcibling, and were occupied principally with his 
third symphony on * Napoleon BonaparU^,’ the 
idea of which, since its suggestion in 179S, 
appears to have ripened with the contemplation 
of the splendid career of the First Consul as 
soldier, lawgiver, statesman and hero, until it 
became an actual fact. 

Of the order in which the movements of this 
mighty work wore composed wo have not yet 
any information, but there is no doubt that 
when Beethoven returned to his lodgings in the 
theatre in the autumn of 1803 the finale was 
complete enough, at least in its general outlines,^ 
to bo played through by its author. There are 
traces of Bcc'thovon being a great d<*al in society 
this wint/or. Two young Rhinelanders— Gleich- 
enstiun, a friend and fellow -official of Brouning’s 
in the War Office, and Milhlor, also a Government 
official and an amateur portrait-painter, were 
now added to his circle.® With another painter, 
Macco,’ he appears to have been on U^rms of 
great intimacy. The Abbe Voglerwasin Vienna 
this season with his pupil Carl Maria von Weber, 
and a record * survives of a soiree given by 
Sonnleithner, at which Vogler and Beethoven 
met, and each gave the other a subject to ex- 
temporise upon. The subject given by Beet- 
hoven to Vogler we merely know to have been 
4J bars long, while that on which he himself 
hold forth was ‘the scale of C major, three bars, 
alia breve»' Vogler w^as evidently the more ex- 
pert contrapuntist, but Beethoven astonished 
even his rival’s adherents by his extraordinary 
playing, and by a prodigious flow of the finest 
ideas. Nodes coenaeque deorum.. — dementi too 
was in Vienna about this time, or a little later, 

I From Brideotow«r*8 account of the performance. See FAeyer, 
II. aSO ; KrtKhUl, ii. 10. 

« See TAeMr, ii. t!21. 342 ; Krtkbiel, U. 9. 42. 

4 Noitebonm, fieelAct’eniana, p. H2. 

< Not Beden-Baden. but « mineral-water bath 16 or 18 miles 
south of Vienna. a Tkaptr 11. 236. 

« Thsver, ii. 234. 235 ; KrthbM. U. 14. 

t Thmytr, ii. 241 ; KrthbUl, li. 19. 

« By Qiasbaoher. THoMtr, U. 2S6 ; XreAMeJ. 11. 15. 


with his pupil Klengel. He and Beethoven 
often dined at the same restaurant, but neither 
would speak first, and there was no intercourse.* 
Not for w’ant of respect on Beethoven’s side, for 
he liad a very high opinion of Clemcnti, and 
thought his MHhode one of the best. This 
winter saw the iK^ginning of a correspondence 
which was not destined to Ix^ar fruit till some 
years laUw — with Thomson (q.v.) the music- 
publisher of Edinburgh. Thomson had already 
published arrangements of Scotch airs by Pleycl 
and Kozeluch, and, with the true eye of a man 
of business, was now anxious to obtiiin from a 
greater and more famous musician than either, 
six sonatas on Scotch themes. Beethoven re- 
plies on Oct. 5, offering to compose six sonatas 
for 300 ducats (£150). Thomson responded by 
offering half the sum named, and there for the 
present the correspondence dropped. The pros- 
pi^ct of an opera from Beethoven was put an 
end to at the beginning of 1804 by the theatre 
pas.sing out of Schikaneder’s hands into those of 
Baron von Braun, and with this his lodging in 
the theatre naturally ceased. He moved into 
the same house with Stephen Bri'uning — ‘ Das 
rothe Haus,’ near the present Votive Church, 
and there the rupture already spoken of took 
place. 

The early part of 1804 was taken up in 
passing through the press the symphony Nf). 2 
(dedicated to Prince Carl Lichnow sky), and the 
three four-hand marches, both of which works 
w'cre published in March — but the real absorb- 
ing occupation of the whole winter must have 
IxH'n the completion of the Bonaparte symphony. 
At length the work was done, a fair copy was 
made, the outside page of w hich contained the 
words ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte '* . . . Louis van 
Beethoven,’ and it lay on tho composer’s table 
for tho proper opportunity of official transmis- 
sion to Paris. C)n May 3 the motion for making 
Napoleon emperor passed tho Assembly, and on 
the 18th, after his election by plebiscite, he as- 
sumed tho title. The news must have quickly 
reached Vienna, and w^as at once communicated 
to Beethoven by Ries. The story need not be 
given here in detail. In a fury of disappoint- 
ment and w'ith a torrent of reproaches he tore 
off the title-page and dashed it on the ground. 
At some future time it rectnved the new name 
by which wo know it, and under which it was 
published — ‘ Sinfonia eroica per festeggiare il 
sovvenire d’ un gran uomo ’ — but this w as prob- 
ably an afterthought, and the cover of the MS. 
now' in the Bibliothek at Vienna runs thus^* : 


» Tkaytr. II. 246 ; Kr*kbiel, II. 2^ 24. 

>0 S«« th« and repliea In Tkay^. li. 239. 240 ; Krtkbitl, U. 17. 

» Tkay^r, ii. 246 ; Krthbiel. li. 18. 

1* JR.ie« (p. 78| baa merely Bnonaparte. 

w The description of the title f»n the autograph, according to 
Tkay^r. 11. 248, bought by J. DessMuer at the ««aJe of Beethoven’s 
things In 1827. is similar to the one given <. n the next page, excepting 
that under * Sinfoma grande ' are two worus scratched through. As 
Thaver does not give those words. It would seem that they ars 
Ulegibie. Nottebohm, by the way, sneak* of the score in the 
^osMMsion of J. Deseauer as a revised copy, flee JAem. Fsrs. p. 52 j 
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Slnfonla grande 
Napoleon Bonaparte 

Soi Im Auguai 
del Sigr. 

Louis van Beethoven 
8iQlonl« 3 Op. S5 


The right to use the symphony was purchased 
by Prince Lobkowitz, to whom it is dedicated. 
It was played at his house during the winter, 
and remained in M8. till Oct. 1806. 

The /raca.9 at Bniuning’s rooms, already men- 
tioned, ended by Beethoven’s dashing off to 
Baden, and then ret\irning to his old quarters 
at Ddbling. There he composed the grand 
sonata in C, which ho afterwards dedicated to 
Count Waldstein, and that in F, op. 54, which, 
though only in two movements and dedicat'd 
to no one, is not inferior in originality to its 
longer companion. It is to the finale of this 
work, and not that of the ‘ Appossionata ’ as 
usually believed, that Kies’s story applies.^ 
Ries appears to have gone out, as ho very often 
did, to Dobling — within an easy walk of Vienna 
— and to have remained with his master all the 
after part of the day. They went for an im- 
mense walk, and did not get homo till eight in 
the evening. During the whole time Beethoven 
had boon humming and growling to himself, but 
without anything like a tune. On Ries asking 
him what it was, he replied that it was a theme 
for the finale of the sonata. The instant th<‘v 
reached the house he sat down to the piano 
without taking off his hat, and for more than 
an hour pounded away at his new idea. Ries 
sat in a corner listening. — The sonata in C, just 
mentioned, contained when completed a long 
Andante in F — the subject of a very character- 
istic story, already alluded to (p. 264). This, 
however, at the advice of some judicious cnti<5, 
he was induced to take out and replace ^ by the 
present short introductory Adagio, aft(^^ which 
it was published separately, and became the 
well-known ‘ Andante favori.’ ^ During this 
summer, on July 19 or 26, there was a concert 
at the Augarten , at which Beethoven conducted ; 
the symphony in D was performed, and Ries 
made his first public appearance a.s Beethoven’s 
scholar in the C minor concerto. Ries’s story 
of his cadenza is too long for those pages, but 
should be read.* The pianoforte part having 
to be written out for Ries, the concerto was at 
last ready for publication, and in fact made its 
appearance in Noveml)er, dedicated to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, an amateur of re- 
markable musical gifts, whose acquaintance 

• Rlen blm«elf (p. 99) wyn ' Sonata In F minor, op. fl7 ' ; Th^ytr, 
however (ii. 268), declare* that Rl«* 1* In error. Kr9hbi9l, U. 81, aaya 
• The aonata In question was that In P minor, op. 67.’ 

* The autograph score clearly shows that the Ada^o was inserted ; 
the writing and Ink differ ; thus Riea'i account (Tfotit. p. 101) ii 
?onarn»ed. 

a B. A H. 199. 

« SotU0n, p. 114. 


Beethoven made when ho visited his uncle's 
court in 1796, and who while in V^ionna at 
this very time was one of the first to hoar 
and apprt'ciate the new symphony.*^ When 
Boi'thaven came back it was to a new lodging, 
in a hou.se of Baron Pasqualati’s. on tli© Mdlkor- 
Bastion near Prince Liclmowsky’s, and in some 
sense this was his Inst ; fur though ho left it 
mort^ than once, yet the Ihiron always forbade 
the rooms to Ik> let. saying that Beethoven was 
sure to come hack to them again. Breuning 
and ho soon met, and a reconciliation took 
place wliicli was not interrupted for many 
years — but they never again put their friend* 
ship so far to the proof as to live together. 
Brouning’s attitude through the whole affair is 
in keeping with his solid sensible character, and 
dix^s him infinite credit. His hotter to Wegoler 
of Nov. 18 gives no hint o/ a quarrt'l, but is full 
of the deepest sympathy with Ik'ethoven under 
the affliction of his dt'afness. 

In adilitiou to the works already mentioned 
as published during 1894 must be named the 
great sonata in Kt>, whic h ultimately Ls'carne the 
third of opus 31 ; 7 variations on ‘ God save the 
King,’ and 5 on ‘Rule, Britannia’®; a song, ‘Dor 
W'achtelschlag,’ ’ and 'Ah ! jH'rfido.*® Why ho 
selected these two English airs does not ap|xmr. 
At a later date he said, apropos of its use in his 
‘ Battle iSymphony,’ ‘ 1 must show the English a 
little what a blessing they have in “(lod save the 
King.” ’ ® It is satisfactory to find him so fond 
of it. — The first trial of the Kroica took place 
in December at Prince Lobkowitz ’s. The 
opinions expressed ecxicerning it art^ colle(;ted 
by Thayer, and should bo rt»ad and digested by 
all who are tempted to regard music from the 
‘ finality ’ point of view. 

The Production of ‘Fidelio.’— BcHjthoven’s 
connexion with the thc'atn? ‘ an der Wien,* 
though intcirrupted, was not at an end. Baron 
von Braun took Schikaneder into his st^rvice, 
and one of their first aetts was to renew the offer. 
Bouilly’s libretto, which had Iwen already set 
byGaveaux” and Paer,^* was chosen, and 8onn- 
I(‘ithnor was employed to make the German 
translation. Beethoven went back his rooms 
at the theatres and set to work with energy. 
But, remembering his habit of doing several 
things at once, wo need not suppose that, though 
at work on a toxt, he droppe^d other composi- 
tions. A letter to Artaria shows that on Juno 1 , 
1805, he was engaged on a new quintot, the 
suggestion of Count hVies. Though he had 
even proceeded so far as to mention it to the 
publisher, its ultimate fate is still a matter of 
complete uncertainty; it certainly never arrived 
at publication. He also completed the sonata 

s B«« T^y0r, U. 269 ; JTrvAMfl. U. 96. 

« B. A H. 179. m. r IHi. 284, 

8 NottelKihiD. Them. Vert, five* dAt« of pabllcfttion M DH)5. 

•» In hi* joum*! 1812-lS, Mohl, Die Beeth>v9n’ FeUr HHTl), p. 68. 
»* Thayer , 11. 2R1 ; and Rle*, p. 79. 

•» ' Monore ou I ’amour coti)ugftle. op4ra comiqua,' Pab. 19, 1798 
>2 'Leonora osMia 1’ nniora conjusnle,’ Oresdeu. (>ci. 3, 1804. 
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in P (op. 54), and probably entirely composed 
the, triple concerto (op. 50). But the opera 
was his main and absorbing business. Diirin^j 
the whole of the spririK he was hard at work, and 
in June ho betook himself to Hetzeiidorf, there 
to put his sketches into shape, and io get 
inspiration from his favourite woods and fields. 
To give an idea of the extraordinary amount 
of labour and pains which ho bestowed on his 
work, and of the strangely tentative manner 
in which so gnjat a genius proceeded, w'e may 
mention that in the sketch-book which con- 
tains the materials for the op<^ra — a thick oblong 
volume of 34B pages, 10 staves to the page — 
there are no fewer than 18 distinct and different 
beginnings to Florestan’s air ‘ In des Lebens 
Fruhlingstttgon,’ and 10 to the chorus ‘ Wer 
ein holdos Weib.’ ^ To reduce these chaotic 
materials to order, and to score the work, was 
the entire occupation of those summer months, 
(lloscly as lui was occupied he could occasionally 
visit Vienna, and on one occasion in July - we 
find him at vSonnIeithner'a rooms with Cherubini 
and Vogler. Cherubini arrived in Vienna with 
his wife early in the month, and remained till 
the following April. His operas had long been 
favourit(\s on the Vienna stage. The ‘ Deux 
tJourneos ’ was performed under his direction 
shortly after his arrival, and ‘ Faniska ’ wa.s 
produced for the first time on Fob. 25, 1806. 
Beethoven knew them well, and luis left on 
record ^ that he (^sb'cmod their author above all 
then living writers for the stage. He also 
thought so highly of (>herubini’s Requiem as 
to say that he sliould borrow largely and liter- 
ally from it in the event of his writing one.^ 
But the influence of (3ieriibini on B<*othoven’s 
vocal music is now ^ acknowledged. The two 
artists were much together, and agreed as Avell 
as two men of such strong character and open 
speech wore likely to agree, Clherubini pre- 
sented the composer of ‘ Fidelio ’ with a copy 
of the MHhode of the Conservatoire, and the 
scores of ‘ Medw’ and ‘ Faniska’ are conspicuous 
in the wde catalogue of iJeethoven’s scanty 
bbrary.® 

One proof that ‘ Fidelio ’ was complete before 
his return to town is afforded by the fact that 
he allowed othora to hoar it. On one occasion 
ho played it to a select set of friends,^ when 
Ries (as already mentioned) was excluded ; and 
thus — 08 he was shortly afterwards colled to 
Bonn by the conscription — lost his chance of 

» Thaytr, U. 281 ; Krehbiel, il. 47. 

t Thawr, 11. 282 ; Krehbiel. 11. 48. 

* Seyirled, p. 22 : aIno Czerny In (7Jci7/a. See Thaytr. il. .^163. 

* An InatAnce of the close study the most orlRlnal and Independent 
of uompoaers gave to Uie music of other compoaera is furnished in 
2 autonaphs, one of 2.1. the oilier of 4 paRCs, containing extracts 
fn>m Moaart's ‘ Don Juan ’ ; In the former the terzet and sextet 
from Act 2. voice parts only with text. 

s See niller, In Martnillan’t Magazine, July 187.'i: also the report 
of a conversation wlOi Mendelssohn In Marx's Mmic of tha I9tk 
Oenlufy. A fragment of a sketoh-tiook. of Beethoven’s formerly In 
Joachim's posaession contains the Trio in the * Deux Jonra^ * and 
Sjpiecofrom the *Zauherfl 6 te,’ mlxe<1 up with bits of 'Fidelio* and 
Of the Finale of the B flat Symphony. 

* Thayer. Ghran* Yartgichnitt, pp. 180, 181. 

9 Bleo, p. 102. 


hearing the opera at all in its first shape. That 
Beethoven’s voice in singing was detestable * 
will not have diminished the interest of the trial. 
The work of rehearsing the music now began, 
and was evidently attended with enormous diffi- 
culties, CHiKH'ially in regard to the singers. 
They complained that their passages wore un- 
singable, while lk)ethoven on his part was deter- 
mined to make no alterations — and apparently 
none were then made.® With the band he 
fared little better. Ho even invokes his deaf- 
ness as an a-ssist^inco. Writing only two days 
before the first performance, he says : 

‘ Pray try to yiersuado Seyfried to conduct iny 
onora to-day, a.s I wish to sec and hear it from a 
distance ; in tills way my patience will at least not 
he so .severely tried by tlie rehearsal as when I am close 
enou(j:h to hear my music so bungled, I really do 
believe it Is done on purpose. Of the wind 1 will 

say notliing, but . All pp. cresc.^ aJl decrenc., 

and all /. ff, may as well be struck out of my music, 
.since not one of them Is attended to. I lose all 
desire to write anything more If my music is to bo 
so played.’ 

And again,'* ‘the whole bu8ines.s of Hie opera 
is the most distressing thing in the world.’ 

The performance at the theatre ‘ an der 
Wien ’ was fixed for Wednesday, Nov\ 20. 
External events could hardly have been more 
iinpropitious. The occupation of Ulm and 
Salzburg had been followed on Nov. 13 by the 
entry of the French army into Vienna. Bona- 
parte took up his quarters at ISchonbrunn ; the 
Emperor of Austria, the chief nobility and 
other wealthy persons and patrons of music had 
deserted the town, and it was a conquered city 
tenanted by Frenchmen. It was in such cir- 
cumstances that ‘ Fitlclio, odor die eheliche 
Liebe ’ was produced. The opera was originally 
in 3 acts. It was performed on the 20th, 21st 
and 22nd, and was then withdrawn by the com- 
poser.'^ 'J’he overture on these occasions was 
that known as ‘ Leonora No. 2.’ It was felt by 
Beethoven’s friends that, in addition to the 
drawbacks of the French occupation and of the 
advanced character of the music, the opera was 
too long ; and a meeting W7is held at Prince 
Liclmowsky’s house, when the whole work was 
gone through at the piano, and after a battle 
lasting from 7 till 1 in the morning, Beethoven 
was induced to sacrifice three entire numbers. 
It is characteristic of Beethoven that though 
furious and unpleasant to the very greatest de- 
gree while the struggle was going on, yet when 
once the decision was made he was in his most 
genial temper.^* The libretto was at once put 
into the hands of Stephen Breuning, by whom 
it was reduced to two acts and generally im- 
proved, and in this shortened form, and with 
the revised overture known as ‘ Leonora No. 3,’ 
it was again performed on Mar. 29, 1806, but, 

* AbtfheuJieh : Cxerov In Thayer, 

» Schindler (I8f>0). 1. 135, 136. » BHefe, No. «. 

II To Treltuchke, In Schindler, 1. 130. 

I* Thttyrr. il. 294 ; EreMHel, 11. 49. 

Breuniiig’s letter of June 2, 1806. Thayer, 11. 300, 

See RoeckeJ'H account of the whole transaction in Thayae i|. 3916 } 
Mrghhiet, it - 63. 64. 
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owing to Beethoven's deUys over the Altera- | 
tions, with only one band rehearsal.' It was re- j 
peatcd on Apr. 10, and after that each time to 
fuller and more appreciative houses, and then, ; 
owing to a quarrel between Beethoven and 
Baron Braun, the intendant of the theatre, ' 
suddenly and finally withdrawn.^ Attempts 
were mad© to bring it out at Berlin^ but they 
came to nothing, and this great work was then ' 
practically shelved for seven or eight years. * 
Symphonic Works. — It is an astonishing 
proof of the vigour and fertility of the mind of 
this extraordinary man, that in the midst of all 
this work and worry he should have planned 
and partly carried out two of his greatL‘8t in- 
etru mental compositions. We have the assur- 
ance of Nottebohm ^ that the piano concerto in 
(J and the symphony in C minor were both 
begun about 1805. There are many iiidicatuais 
in his letters that his health wivs at this time 
anything but good, and the demands of society 
on him must have been great. Against them 
he could arm himself by such reflections as the 
following pencil * note in the margin of a 
sketch-book of this very date : ‘ Struggling as 
you are in the vortex of society, it is yet 
possible, notwithstanding all social lundrances, 
to write 0 [)era 8 . hot your deafness be no longer 
a secret — even in your Art ! ’ 

On May 25,^ the marriage contract of C-aa])ar 
Carl Beethoven wuth .lohanna Keia was signed 
—harbinger of unexpected suffering for Ludwig 
— and on May 26 lie seriously began the first 
of the three quartets which were afterwards 
dedicated to the Kassian Ambassador, Count 
Kasoumowsky, as op. 59. So says his own 
writing at the heaxi of the autograph.® These 
quartets, the Russian airs in which it is natural 
to suppose were suggested by the Ambassador 
(a brothor-in-law of Prince J^ichnowsky), are 
another link in the chain of connexion between 


Troppau, in Silesia, 4B miles N.K. of Olmftta. 
The WOT was in full progrtvis (Jena w'hs fought 
on Oct. 16), and th*' TVinet* had several French 
officers quartered upon aim. , They were natur- 
ally anxious to hear Boetheven, but he rofused 
to play to them ; and on Ijeing presse<l by his 
host ami pin vdiilJy threatened with confinement 
to the houw', a terrible sc<‘ne took plac^i — he 
made his escajie, went off by night jxwt to 
Vienna, and on his arrival at homo was still so 
angry as lx> demolish a bust of the Prince in hie 
poss<‘ssi(m. 

The violin coiUM^rto (op. (il) was first played 
by ( )lomen tr - a w cU-known virtuos<», and at that 
time principal violin of the t.lieatre ‘ an der 
Wien ’ - at his c(»n(*crt on Dec. 211, and there 
is evidence to show, what might have Is'en 
assumed from B(H?th<»»n".irs habit of post|Kming 
beapoken works to the last, that it was written 
in a hurry, and (lenient })layexi his part without 
rehearsal, at sight. What cliance can such 
great and difficult worlcs, new in Hj)irit and 
teeming with dillieulties, have had of influ- 
encing the public when thus brought forward ? 
No wonder that the concerto was seldom heard 
till revived by .biaebim. MS. sliows that 

the solo part was the obje<*t of much thought 
and alU^ration by the composer — evidently 
after the ptuformance. 

The publications of 18(MI consist of the son- 
ata in F, op. 54 (Apr. 9) ; a trio for two violins 
and viola (Apr. 12), adapt^nl from a trio * for 
tw'o oboes and cor anglais, and afterwards 
numbered op. 87 ; the Andantx* in F (May 10) 
already inentioiKwi as having been originally 
intended for the VValdsOMu sonata ; and lastly, 
on Oct. 29, in time for the w inter Hcanfai, the 
Kroica symphony, dedicated to Prince Ivob- 
kow'itz. In addition to these an arrangement 
of the second symphony as a pianoforte? trio,“* 
by Beethoven’s own hand, was published at 


the republican composer and the great imperial Vienna. 

court of Petersburg, which originated some of The first external musical event of 1807 was 
his noblest works. f>crformanc e of the new symphony, No. 4, 

His favourite summer villages had been de- which took place ladore a very select audience 
filed by the French, and perhaps for this reason ^ in the middle or end of March." The concert 
Beethoven did not pass the summer of 1800 at was organised for Beethoven’s belief-^, no doubt 
the usual spots, but went to the country-house < to compensate liim for his clisappointmemt with 
of his friend Count Brunswick— whose sisters ^ the opera, and was largely subscribed to. No 
were also his great allies — at Martonvasar in programme of erjual length was probably ever 
Hungary- Here he wrote the magnificent son- put together ; it contained the first and second 
ata in F minor, than which nothing more im- symphonies, the Eroica— hanily known aa yet, 
petuous, more poetical, or more enduring ever and in itself a pTogTamme-~-and the new work 
came from his pen. His letters may have been ^2^ hours of solid orchestral music without 
full of depression ® — but it vanished when ho relief! A second performance of the symphony 
spoke in music, and all is force, elevation was given at a public concert, on Nov. 15. Tho 
and romance. In October he left Count Bruns- overture to ‘ Coriolan ’ - a tragedy by Collin— 
wick for tho seat of Prince Lichnowsky, near must have occupied him during the opening of 

' the year, since it is included with the new sym- 
phony, tho new coiuiortos for violin and piancs 
and the three string quartets, in a sale of copy 

» romytnnfil In nr about 17JI4. Nott<;bi>hio. Fw-*, op, 97. 

»o B. A U. IH>. Se»*, bovevfr, Scb. i. 141. 


» Tkaytr, H. S02 : Krehhiel. II. «0. * m 

8 Notf«bohm, Vtrz, op. f.H and h7. * Z.B. p. W. 

* Thayer, il. 311 ; Krchlnel, ii. <13- 

May 11. Hl« favourite sonata, op. 78, was dedicated w 
tbbiladT. ,, 

firaimint'* ^ Thayer, ii. 3C2. 
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rights for England,' which Beethoven effected 
on Apr. 20 to dementi, who had for some years 
been at the head of a musical business in 
I^ndon. For these; and an arrangement of the 
violin concerto for piano (dedicatc^d to the wife 
of Stephen von Brcuning), Clementi paid £200 
down, Beethoven binding himself to compose 
three new sonatas for the sum of £(>0 more — a 
part of the bargain which was not carried out. 
Beethoven’s finances were thus for the time 
flourishing,'^ and ho writes in high spirits on his 
prospects.® 

Another overture belonging to this period is 
that in C, known as op. 138, and erroneously 
styled ’ I.K'.onora No. 1,’ the fact being that it 
was written os ‘ a new overture ’ for the pro- 
posed production of ‘ Fidelio ’ at Prague in the 
spring of this year.' Another great work ap- 
proaching completion during the summer was 
the Mass in C, which was written for Prince 
Estorhazy, Haydn’s patron, and after consider- 
able delay was first sung in the chapel at 
Eisenstadt on Sept. 13, to celebrate the name- 
day of the Princess Marie of Esterhazy (Sept. 8). 
Beethoven and his old rival Hummel — then the 
Prince’s Kapellmeister — were both present. 
After the Mass the Prince, perhaps puzzled at 
the style of the music, so different from that to 
which ho was accustomed in his chapel — hinted 
as much to Beethoven, in the strange question 
* What have you been at now ? ’ Hummel 
overheard the remark, and probably amused at 
the nalveti^ of the question (for lliirnmel can 
surely have found nothing to question in the 
mu.sic) unfortunately smiled. Beethoven saw 
the smile, misinterpreted it, and left the Palace 
in a fury. This occurrence possibly explains 
why the name of Esterhazy, to whom Beet- 
hoven first dedicated the Mass, is replaced by 
that of Prince Kinsky in the published copy 
(1812). 

The date of the C minor symphony has not 
yet been conclusively ascertained, but there is 
good ground for believing that it and the Pas- 
toral symphony were completed, or at any rate 
much advanced, during this year,® at Heiligon- 
st^dt and in the country betw’een that and 
the Kalilenberg, as Beethoven pointed out to 
Schindler in 1823 ® — the visit to Eisenstadt 
being probably undertaken for the sake of the 
Ma.ss only. Of his activity in town during the 
winter there are more certiiin traces. A musi- 
cal society of amateurs w’as formed, who held 
their concerts in the Hall of the Mchlgrubo. At 
one of those, in December, the Eroica symphony 

» Schindler. I. 142. 

• The money, however, wjw not paid at the time ; *•« ‘ Clementi 
Corr«Hip«nden»'^.‘ Monthtv Mutiral R^rord, ll>02, n. 141. 

> To Brunswick, ' an ehiem Maytago.* Nohl, Acw Britf*, No. 7. 
The date of the letter is wrongly given In Nohl. Thaytr, however. 
Hi. 11, gives right date, 1807. 

4 Nott«l*ohm. H*tthoy<fniana, p. 70. etc. See also T^y*r, 111. 24 
and 25 and 8eyfrle<l. App. p. 9 On revised first violin i>art Beet- 
hoven haa written * CharakterlsUsche Overture.’ 

* Th9y«r, Ul. 20, says Beethoven was at work onC minor In 1807, 
and p. 39 that he was hard at work on Pastoral In 1808. Krtkbitl, 
U. 7S, assigns It with the Pastoral to 1807-8. 

4 BcbLnher. i. 153. 


was performed, and the overture to CorioIaQ 
played for the first time. At another the B flat 
symphony was performed for the second time, 
with immense appreciation. Beethoven him- 
self conducted both of these concerts. Decem- 
ber is also the date of a memorial to the 
directors of the Court Theatre, praying that he 
might be engaged at an annual salary of 2400 
florins, with benefit performances, to compose 
one grand opera and an operetta yearly — a 
memorial evidently not favourably received. 

The publications of 1807 are not numerous; 
they consist of the sonata in F minor (op. 57), 
dedicated to Count Brunswick (Fob, 18) ’ and 
since designated ‘ Appassionata ’ by Cranz of 
Hamburg ; the 32 variations for piano ® (April) ; 
and the triple concerto (op. 56), dedicated to 
Count Lobkowitz (July 1).* 

1808 opened w’ith the publication of the over- 
ture to ‘ Coriolan ’ (op. 62), dedicated to the 
author of the tragedy, and the three new string 
quartets (op. 59). There is reason to believe 
that Beethoven again passed the summer cw 
HeiUgenstadt, wbonoo ho returned to Vienna, 
bringing with him ready for performance the 
two symphonies, C minor and Pastoral, the two 
pianoforte trios in I) and E fiat, and the ‘Choral 
Fantasia,’ a work new not only in ideas and 
effects but also in form, and doubly important 
as the precursor of the ‘ Choral Symphony.’ It 
and the symphonies were produced at a con- 
(;ert given by Beethoven in the theatre ‘ an 
der Wien ’ on Dec. 22. Tt was announced tc 
(consist only of pieces of his own, all to l)o per* 
formed in piiblu’ for the first time. Tn addition 
to the throe just mentioned the programme 
contained the piano concerto in C, played by 
himself ; two extracts from the Eisenstadt 
Mass ; ‘ Ah ! perfido ’ ; and an extempore 

fantasia on the pianoforte. The result was un- 
fortunate. In addition to the enormous length 
of the programme and the difficult character of 
the music the cold was intense and the threatre 
un warmed. The performance appears to have 
been infamous, and in the ‘ Choral Fantasia ’ 
there w’as actually a break-down.'® ' 

The concerto had bt'en published in August, 
and was dedicated to Beethoven’s new pupil 
and friend the Archduke Rudolph. It com- 
memorates the acquisition of the most powerful 
and one of the l)est friends Beethoven ever 
povssessed, for whom he shoAved to the end an 
unu.sual degree of regard and consideration, and 
is the first of a long series of great works which 
hear the Archduke’s name. The publications 
of the year 1808 were : the pianoforte concerto 
in G (op. 68), the 3 quartets (op. 59), the PF. 

7 Feb. 21. arc. to Thayer. Vrrz, « B. A H. 181. 

» July 25. ace. to Thayer. Vrrz. Schindler. 1. 147. 148. 

The Paatorji] aa No. 5, the <’ minor as No. 0 ; Thaytr, 111. 62 J 
Krrhbiet. li. J27. 

•® Relchnrdt in Schindler, i. 150 note ; and see Beethoven’s not® 
to Ziuoskall of ‘ Dec. 1808.* 

*8 On this occasion the Intrivlucilon to the ‘Choral Fantasia ’ wag 
extemporised ; it was not written down for eight or nine uonthg 
later. Thaytr, 111. 57, 68 ; Z.B. p. 272 ; Knhbiel, U. 133. 
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arrangement of the violin concerto (op. 61), the 
* Coriolan ’ overture (op. 62), and No. I of the 
four settings of Goethe’s ‘ Schnsucht.’ 

Hitherto Beethoven had no settled income 
beyond that produced by actual labcmr, except 
the small annuity granted him since 1800 by 
Prince Lichnowsky. His works were all the 
property of the publishers, and it is natural that 
as his life advanced (he was now thirty-nine) 
and his aims in art grew vaster, the necessity of 
T^Titing music for sale should have become more 
and more irksome. Just at this time, however, 
he received an inWtation from Jerome Bona- 
parte, King of Westphalia, to fill the post of 
maitro do chapelle at Cassel, witli a salary of 
600 gold ducats (£300) per annum, and 150 
ducats for travelling expenses, and with very 
easy duties. The first trace of this offer is 
found in a letter of his own, dated N >v. 1, 1808 ; 
but he never seems seriously to have enter- 
tained it except as a lever for obtaining an ap- 
pointment under the Court of Austria. In fact 
the time was hardly one in which a German 
could accept service under a French prince. 
Napoleon was at the height of his career of 
ambition and conquest, and Austria was at this 
very time making immense exertions for the 
increase of her army with a view to the war 
which broke out when the Austrians crossed the 
Inn on Apr. 9. With this state of things immi- 
nent it is difficult to imagine that King Jerome’s 
offer can have been seriously made or enter- 
tained. But it is easy to understand the con- 
sternation into which the possibility of Beet- 
hoven’s removal from Vienna must have thrown 
his friends and the lovers of music in general, 
and the immediate result appears to have been 
an undertaking on the part of the Archduke 
Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky, 
dated Mar. 1, 1809, guaranteeing him an annual 
income of 4000 (paper) florins, payable half- 
yearly, until he should obtain a post of equal 
value in the Austrian dominions.^ He him- 
self, however, naturally preferred the post of 
imperial Kapellmeister under the Austrian 
Government, and with that view had drawn up 
the memorial above mentioned,* which, how- 
ever, appears to have met with no success, even 
if it were ever presented. At this time, owing 
to the excessive issue of bank-notes, the cash 
value of the paper florin had sunk from 28. to a 
little over Is., so that the income secured to 
Beethoven, though nominally £400, did not 
really amount to more than £210, with the prob- 
ability of still further rapid depreciation. 

Meantime the work of publication went on 
apace, and in that respect 1809 is the most 
brilliant and astonishing year of Beethoven’s 
life. The fourth symphony and the violin con- 
certo were published by the Bureau des Arts et 
d’Industrie. He now for the first time entered 

1 Schindler. 1. 167. 

« See Nohl. Briefe, Noa. 46, 49, and Ntm Brie/t. 41 ; JAoyer, iii. 
4 fl 


Into relations with the great firm of Breitkopf 
& H^rtel. They p\ihlished the symphonies in 
C minor (op. 67) and PasUiral (op. 68), the 
sonata for violoncello and piano in A (op. 60), 
and the two pianoforte tilths (op. 70), dedicated 
to the Countess Krd6dy, in whose house }W*t- 
hoven had lKH>n living sum o his rupture with 
Lichnowsky 

On May 12 the French again entered Vienna ; 
on the 2ist Aspi^rn was fought, and Napoleon 
took posR'-ssion of the island of Lohau, close to 
the citv. Wagrain took place on duly 6, and 
the whole summer, till the jK*aee was concluded 
on Oct, 14, must have been a very disturbtHl 
season for the inhabitants of Vienna. Beet- 
hoven’s lodging Ix'ing on the wall was much ex- 
posed to the firing. The noise disturlx^d him 
greatly,* and at least on one occasion he took 
refuge in the cellar of bis brotluT’s house in 
order to escafw it. He had his eyes open, how- 
ever, to the proceedings of the French, and 
ast(»ni.shcd a visitor many years afterwards with 
his recollections of the time.® It is remarkable 
how little external events interfered with hia 
powers of production. As far as quality goes 
the piano (Concerto in E flat and the string 
quartet in the same key — both of which bear 
the date 1809 — arc equal to any in the whole 
range of bis works. The 6 variations in D 
(op. 76) — the theme afterwards used for the 
march in the ‘ Ruins of Athens * — are not re- 
markable, but such is not the case with the 
piano sonata in Fff written in October. Though 
not so 8(?riou8 as sonje, it is not surpassed for 
l:>eauty and charm by any of the immortal 32. 
It swms to have b(^on a spticial favourite of the 
author's. ‘ P(*oplo aro always talking of the Cjl 
minor sonata,’ said ho once, ‘ but 1 have writU*n 
better things than that. The- F# sonata is 
something very diflerent.’ * A more imj)ortant 
sonata had been begun on May 4 to com- 
memorate the departure of the Archduke from 
Vienna on that day. It is dated and inscribed 
by Beethoven himself, and forms the first move- 
ment of that known as ‘ Leg Adieux, I’absence 
et le retour.’ Among the sketches for the 
Adieux is found a note : ’ ^ 

* Dor Abschied am 4tcn Ma! — gcwldmet und aus 
dem Herzen geHchrieben S. K. H.’ 

words which show that the parting really in- 
spired Beethoven, and was not a mere accident 
for his genius to transmute, like the four knocks 
in the violin concerto, or the cook’s question in 
the last quartet. A march for a military band 
in F, composed for the Bohemian Landwehr 
under Archduke Anton, and 3 songs — * L’ a- 
mante impaziente ’ (op. 82, No. 4), ‘ Lied aus der 

s See the letter to Opi>er»dorf, Briefe 47. aad Relebardt to NohL 
ZeAen, ii. 

« Since the nbore wa* written Noitebohm hM pabllebed ad 
account of a eketch-book of 1S09, which ahowt » good deal ol 
aglUtlon. Z.B. p. 263. 

> Rochiitz, FUr I^reutuU lUv Toidcunat, ir. 393. 

0 Thayer, li. 172 ; Krehhiel, i. 323. 

^ Notiebohm, Z.B. p. 100. See »l«o, m to the Jegeode fouDded 
on BonatM, J&hn's * AuigAben.’ 
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Feme,* ^ and probably ‘ Die laute Klage * * — I 
complete the compositions of 1801). Haydn | 
bad gone to his rest on xMay 31, in the middle • 
of the French o<;cupation, but we find no j 
allusion to him in any of lioethoven’s journals ! 
or letters. 

The correspondence with Thomson of Edin- 
burgh, opened in IBOd, was nmewed this 
autumn. It began with a letter from Thomson, 
sending 43 airs, which was promptly «an8wered 
by Be<dhoven, and it lasted until May 25. 1819, 
during which time Hoetlioven harmonised no 
few<*r than J 94 national melodies. For these he 
received in all a sum of sorac^ £200.^ 

1810 began with tlie return of the Archduke 
on Jan. 30, and the (-ompletion of the sonata. 
The sketch-books show that the next few 
months were occupied with the composition of 
the music to ‘ Egrnont,’ the string quarO^t in 
F minor, songs of Gtxjiho’s (including the Erl 
King,* which, though well advanced, was never 
completed), and with the prelimiimry ideas of 
the B flat trio. The music to ‘ Egrnont ’ was 
first performed on May 24, probai)ly at some 
private house, as no rcconl of it survives in the 
theatrical chronicles. It was in May that Beot- 
hov(m h/ul his first interview with Bettina 
Brentano, then twenty-five years old, which 
gave rise to the three w(‘ll-known letters.^* the 
authenticity of whi(!h has been so hotly dis- 
puted.’ Knowing Beethoveirs extreme sus- 
ceptibility it is not difficnlt U) lx)li<‘ve that the 
letters are in the main genuine, though soino of 
the expressions liave probably b('en tamperxHl 
with. B<>ethov^('ii's wlation to the Archduke, 
and his increasing reputation, were Ix'ginning to 
prmluce their natural result. He complains'* 
that his retimment is at an end, and that he is 
forced to go too much iiiU) soedety. He has 
taken up his summer quarters at Hetzendorf 
before, but the old seclusion is no longer 
possible; he has to in and out of Vienna at the 
K'ason which he dtdesUal, and which hitherto 
he had always devoted entirely to con\j)OvSition. 
That he was also at Baden in August is evident 
from some MS. piwes of military music, all 
dated Baden, 1810, and one of them August.® 
He seems tohave hod some prospect of marriage 
at this time, though the only allusion to it is 
that it has been broken off.*® Meantime this 
winter was a busy one for the publishers of his 
music. The pianoforte arrangement of * Fi- 
delio,' RS revised for 1800 (without overture or 
finales), was published by Breitkopf in October, 
and is dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph. In 
December the same firm issued the quartet in 
E|^ (op. 74), inscribed to Prince Ixibkowitz, the 

• B. * H. * /Mrf. 2r.4. 

» Seo the ample detalln In Thaver. Chron. Vtrtflchrtitii, Nos. 
174-7. ■« Nottebohm. Z.B. p. ^6 ft. 

• Nottebohm, Battkcfr^nimna. 106. 

• See Britft, Nos. GO, G7 and 01. 

7 See dUcuasloD of the controversy. KrrMfM, 11. 178 el sej. 

» Ijetter to Wegeler, May ‘i, and to KmeakaU. July 9. 

• ThayfiT, Vfrtttieknisf, Nua. 163. I.**?. 

rihiiay. Hi. Ifi6 fl, Seo alao KaUsch«r*s Bm un$terkliehi OWleftfe. 


variations in D (op. 76), the fantasia in G minor, 
the sonata in Fjj — rledicated respectively 
(U)unt Brunswick and his sisttT Theroso — and 
the sonatina in G (op. 79); also earlier in the 
year the sextet for wiml instruments (op. 71), 
anti the setting of Matthisson’s ‘ Andenken.* 
Another sextet (op. 816) — probably, like that 
just mentioned, an early work— was issued by 
Simrock, and four settings of Goethe’s ‘ Sohn- 
sucht,’ with a few more songs by other pub- 
lishers. The frequent appearance of Goethe’s 
name in the music of this year is remarkiible, 
and coupled with the allusion in his letter to 
Bettina of Aug. 11, implio.s that the great poet 
was Ixiginriing to exercise that influence on him 
which Beethoven described in his conversation 
with Rochlitz in 1823, 

’Fhc trio in B flat was completed during the 
winU'r,^“ and was written down in its finished 
form l)etween Mar. 3 and 26, 1811, as the auto- 
graph informs us with a particularity wanting 
in Bectlioven’s earlier works, but IxMioming 
more fixH^uent in future. The Archduke (to 
whom it was ultimately inscribed) lost no time 
in making its acquaintance, and as no copyist 
was obtainable, seems to have played it first 
from the autograph.*® The principal composi- 
tions of 1811 were the music to two dramatic 
piec<5s written by Kotzebue, for the opening of 
a new theatre at Pest, and entitled ‘Hungary’s 
first hero,’ or ‘ King Stephen,’ and the ‘ Ruins 
of Athens.’ The introduction to the ‘ Choral 
Fantasia ’ — whic^h may !:><> taken as a repre- 
8('ntation of Beethovem’s improvisation, inas- 
much as it was actually ext.emporisod at the 
performance' -was written down apropos of 
the publication of the work in July, and a song, 
‘ An die GeJiebte,’ ** is dated December in the 
composer’.s own hand. 

The publications of the year are all by Broit- 
kopf, and include the overture to * Egrnont ’ in 
February ; the piano concerto in Ew, and the 
sonata in the same key (op. 81«) in May and 
July respectively, both dedicated to the Arch- 
duke ; the ‘Cheral Fantasia’ (op. 80), dedicated 
to the King of Bavaria (July), and the ‘ Mount 
of Olives ’ (Oct.). The preparation of the last- 
named work for the press so long after its 
composition must have involved much time 
and consideration. There is evidence that an 
additional chorus was proposed ** ; and it is 
known that Beethoven was dissatisfied with the 
treatment of the principal character. A note to 
Treitschke (June 6) seems to show that he was 
contemplating an opera. The first mention of 
a metronome'* occurs in a letter of this autumn. 

The depreciation in the value of paper money 
had gone on with fearful raj>idity, and by the 

a Flmt sketched In C. an ‘ Sonate facUe,* Z.B. p. S69 

«s Z.B. p. ‘JSJ. 

M Brieft. No. 70. 14 B. A Bt. 243. 

To follow the air ; Nottebotun, Z.B. p. 504. This ws# M $ 
back as 1809. 

w Ixitter to Zmeskall. Sept. 10 — under the naxae not of * Ml#* 
Qome ’ but of ‘ Zeltme»Mer.’ 
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end of 1810 the bank notos had fallen to loss 
than their nominal value — i.c. a 5-tloriu 

note was only worth half a florin in silver. Tho 
Finunz Patent of Fob. 20, 1811, atU'mpU'd to 
remedy this by a truly disastrous moasuro — tho 
abolition of the bank-notes {Bancozettel) as a 
legal tender, and tho creation of a new paper 
currency called EinUsunysscheiney into which 
the bank-notes were to be forcibly converted at 
^th of their ostensible value, i.c. a lOO-llorin 
note was exchangeable for a 20-tlorin Ein* 
loaungsschein. Bet^thoven’s income might pos- 
sibly have Ixien thus reduced to 800 florins, or 
£80, but tho subscribers continued to pay tho 
annuity in full, regardless of the patent, and 
Rudolph gave the necessary instruction to 
his agents in writing. Prince Kinsky would 
have done tho same as to his 18(X) florins, if 
his residence at Prague and his sudden death 
(Nov. 3, 1812) had not prevented his giving tho 
proper instructions. Heothovtm sm^d tho Kin- 
sky estate for his claim, and succeeded after 
several years, many letters and much heart-burn- 
ing, in obtaining (Jan. 18, 1815) a decre<3 for 
1200 florins Einlosungascheine per annum with 
arrears ; and the final result of the whoks 
according to Beethoven’s own statement (in his 
letter to Ries of Mar. 8, 1810), is that his 
pension at that time was 3400 florins in Ein^ 
Idmngsschei ne^ which were then worth 1300 in 
silver — £130, tlie Einlosungsscheine themselves 
having fallen to between a half and a third of 
their nominal value. ^ 

1812 opens with a correspondence with Var- 
onna, an official in (fraz, as to a concert for 
the poor, which puts Beethoven’s benevolence 
in a strong light. Ho sends tho ‘ Mount of 

* The above paragraph on the effoot of the Aiistrian flnance- 

S atent of 1811 upon Beethoven's annuitv, and hla suit analnat th© 
dnsky estate, accords perfectly with all the authorities known at 
the time it was written. But these authorities, from Schindler 
dowm, are in error. It Is true that from an ’ after Mar. 1811, the 
bank-notes {Bancor.ettrl) then In circulation Mere reduteil In value 
to the rate of five for one In silver ; and notes of re<lemi>ti<)n 
(EinlUitnnfftschrine), equal to silver, were Is.sued In their jdnee at 
that rate ; but the payment of contracts previously made, Beet- 
hoven’s annuity included, wa.s retfulated by the depreciation at tho 
date of the contract. The date of the docunient conferring tho 
annuity is Mar. 1, 1809. when the depreciation (deeluially) w<ui 
2 48 for one. and It follows that his income under the finance patent 
was reduced — not to one-fifth or 800 florins, as Schindler and his 
copyists unanimously state, but to KIl'i'OO florins. That Is to say, 
Klnskv. instead of 1800. paid 72.'i'80 fl. 

Rudolph, „ 1500, „ 604-84 „ 

Lobkowitr, „ 700, „ 282-20 „ 
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When the subscribers continued to par the annuity In full, repardless 
of the patent, Kinsky unfortunately neglected to do this, and thus, 
upon his untimely de.nth, unwittingly deprived Beethoven of all 
letMl claim to more than the above-named 726-80 ftorins ; for the 
trustees of the estates had no power to add to that sum, being 
responsible to the Landrecht or high tribunal at lb-ague ff>r their 
action. Beethoven, trusting to the equity of his claim, seems to 
have been so foolish as to instruct Ids advocate In Prague. Dr. Wolf, 
to enter a suit — which could have had no f.avourable Issue. It 
was fortunate for him that the legal agent of the Kinsky estates 
{VerlataengfhaftKeurator), Dr. Johann Kanka, was a musician of 
considerable attainments, a great admirer of hU music and on 
intlmats iemui with him during his first years In Vienna. On a 
visit to the capital. Kanka discussed the matter with him ; the 
suit was abandoned, and a compromise at last eflect©<l — confirmed 
by the I.andrecbt, Jan. 18, 1815 — by which 1200 florins a year 
were secured to hJbu, and arrears tr> the amount of 2479 florins, 
paid In cash, on Mar. 26, to his representative, Baron Joseph von 
rasqualatl. 

Bestboven’s letters to Kanka (Thayer’s BtHhtfvtn, ill. App. vlli.) 
and his dsdlcation of op. 94. ’ An die Hoffnung,' to the widowed 
Princess Kinsky, prove now well satisfied he was with the result. 

a. w. T. 

Cf. Knhhia. 11. 211 #< ssf. 
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Olivers,’ tho ‘ Choral Fantasia,’ and an overture 
as a gift to tho Institution for future uso — 
promises other (M^.) compositions, and absol- 
uUfly decliiKVi all offer of remuneration. Tho 
thoatrt' at IVst was ufXMicd on Fob. 9 with tho 
music to tho ‘ Ruins of Athens * and ‘ King 
Stephen,’ but there is no i-t^cord of B<H>thoven 
himsolf having bot^n pix'scnt. This again was 
to bo a groat year in composition, and ho was 
destined to rt^poat tho feat of 1808 by tho pro- 
duction of a second pair of symphonies. In 
fact, from memoranda among tho 8ketoho.s for 
the now pair, it appears that ho coiitoniplati^d * 
writing thrcni at tho same time, and that tho koy 
of tho third was alroady settled in his mind — 
* Sinfonia in D moll — 3to Sinf.’ However, this 
was postponed, and tho other two occupied him 
tho greater part of tho year. Tho autograph 
score of tho first of tlio two, that in A (No. 7), is 
dated May 13 ; so that it may bo assumed that 
it was Hni.shed before ho loft Vienna. Tho 
second — in F, No. 8— was not completed till 
Octobor. His journey this year was of un- 
usual extent. His health was bad. and Staudon- 
luum, his physicuan,* ordered him to try the 
baths of liohomia — possibly after Baden or 
some other of bis usual resorts had failed to re- 
cruit him, as we And him in Vienna on July 4, 
an ususually late date. Before his departure 
tlien^ was a farewcdl meal, at which Count 
Brunswick, Stephen Bn^iining, Maelzel, and 
otli<3rs wore present. Maelzel ’s metronome was 
approacdiing perfection, and Beethoven said 
good-bye to the inventor in a droll canon, 
which was sung at tho table — he himself singing 
soprano ® — and aftiTwards worked up into the 
lovely allegretto of tlie eighth symphony. He 
went by Prague to Tbpht'7^ ^ ‘ind Carlsbad — 
where ho notes the postilion’s horn ’ among the 
skotclie.s for the eighth symphony — Franzens- 
brunn, and tlu^n Tbplitz again ® ; and lastly to 
his brother Johann’s at Linz, where he ro- 
raaineci through October and into November, as 
tho inscriptions on the autographs of the eighth 
symphony and of three trombone pieces written 
for All Souls’ Day demonstrate. The trombone 
pieces became his own requiem. Af Tdplitz ho 
met Om^tho, and tho strange scene occurred in 
which he so unnecessarily showed his contempt 
for his friend the Anjhduko Rudolph and the 
other memljers of the imperial family.® At 
Toplitz ho met Amalie Rebald, and a series of 
letters to her shows that the symphony did not 
prevent him from making love with much 

t Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 111. 

> I.,etter to Schwcigcr, K6chel No 2. 

* Hchlmller. i. 196. For the canon nee B. A H. 266, No. 2. There 
b eorno great error In the dates of ihlt period— powlbly there were 
two joumeyd. See Thayfr, 111. 220 IT. ; Krehhftl, 11, 234. 

5 (’onvcrMatlon-book, Nohl, Leb^n, ill. 841. 

* There wiv« a nhort vUlt here In 1811. See Thayyr, lit. 174-81. 

7 Nottebohm, Z.B, p. 2H9, 

8 Letter to the Archduke, Ang. 12, 

8 l.etter to Bettina, Aug. 16, 1812. In thlt atory ollow-ance 
ahonld he made for (Ir^the’e greater an (twenty years older than 
Beethoven), alao for the difference In their prevloue elretunetoooee, 
nature, etc. Kmhbitl, 11. 2*26. 

18 Nohl. ytu» Briefe, 79-85. The lock of hair which the cut from 
hie head is still preserved by her family 
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ardour.' While in Carlabad ho* gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the sufferers in a fire at 
Baden.* The fact of his extemporising at the 
concert, and hearing the postilion’s call, as well 
as an entry among the sketches for the eighth 
symphony, to the effect that ‘ cotton in his ears 
when playing took off the unpleasant * noise * 
— f)erhaps imply that his deafness at this time 
was still only partial. 

One of his first works after returning to 
Vienna was the fine sonata for piano and violin, 
published as op. 96. It was completed by the 
close of the year, and was first played by the 
Archduke and Hode — whose style Beethoven 
kept in view in the violin ® part — at the house 
of Prince Lobkowitz, on Dec. 29.* A com- 
parative trifle is the ‘ Lied an die Geliebte,’ ' 
written during this winter in the album of 
Regina Lang. The only works published in 
1812 were the * Egmont ’ entr’actes and the 
Mass in C (op. 86), the latter dedicated — pos- 
sibly as an acknowledgment of his share in the 
guarantee — to Prince K insky. The state of his 
finances abou t th is time com polled hi m to borrow 
2300 florins from the Brentanos of Frankfort, 
old friends who had known and loved him from 
the first.® A trace of the transaction is perhaps 
discernible in the trio in B-> in one movement,® 
written on Juno 2, 1812, ‘ for his little friend 
Maxi mil iana Brentano, to encourage her in play- 
ing.’ The effect of the Bohemian baths soon 
passed away, the old ailments and depression 
returned, the disputes and worries with the 
servants increased, and his spirits became worse 
than they had been since the year 1803. 

The only compo.sition which (^an be attributed 
to the spring of 1813 is a ‘Triumphal March,* 
written for Kuffner’s tragedy^® of Tarpeia^ 
which was produced — with the march advertised 
os ‘ newly composed ’ — on Mar. 26. On Apr. 20 
the two now symphonies appear to have been 
played through for the first time at the Arch- 
duke's.“ On the advice of his medical men he 
went at the end of May to Baden, where ho 
was received with open arms by the Archduke. 
Hither he was followed by his friend Frau 
Streicher, who remained at Baden for the 
summer, and took charge of his lodgings and 
clothes, which appear to have been in a deplor- 
able state. On his return to town he reoccupied 
his old rooms in the house of Pasqualati, on the 
Molk Bastion. The Streichers continued their 
friendly services ; after some time procured 
him two good servants, and otherwise looked 


1 At T^pUU he wrote the remarkeble letter to % little girl (Krollle 
M.) who hed tent him a letter-oiuie {Thayw, Hi. 205) ; it thowt his 
modeatjr In n remnrkAble light. U. WS. 

• Letter to Zmeekell. BHtJt, No. 95, Letter to Archduke. Aug, I'i, 

xiv. 596. 

• Note# to Letter of JuIt 4, Kdchel, p. 85. 

• Nottebohin. X.B, p. 289. 

• Utter to Archduke, Kdchel, No. 4. 

• rkeytr. ili. 223. 224 ; KrtMta, li. 23«. 

I Nottebohm, Fer*. B. A H. 243®. 

• Schindler, U. 45, 48. *nd Nohl, U. 398. 

• B. A H. No. 85. 

W ^bUthed iu Kuflner’t complete works m ffertlN®. 

»» Letter to ZmetkelL Apr. 19. 

Tkmiftr, 111. 347 ; 11. 244. 


after his interests. These servants remained 
with him for a year or two, and this was probably 
the most comfortable time of the last half of 
Beethoven’s life.'® 

As early as April we find him endeavouring 
to arrange a concert for the production of his 
two symphonies ; but without success.'* The 
opportunity arrived in another way. The news 
of the great defeat of the French at Vittoria 
(fought June 21) reached Vienna on July 13, 
following on that of the disaster of Moscow and 
the battles of Liitzen and Bautzen (May 2 and 
21), and culminating in Leipzig, Oct. 19. It 
is easy to understand how great the sensation 
was throughout the whole of Germany, and how 
keenly Beethoven must have felt such events,'® 
though we may wonder that he expressed his 
emotion in the form of the orchestral programme- 
music, entitled * Wellington’s Victory, or the 
Battle of Vittoria,’ a work conceived on almost 
as vulgar a plan as the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ and 
containing few traces of his genius. This, how- 
ever, is accounted for by the fact that the piece 
was suggested by Maelzol the mechanician, a 
man of undoubted ability, who knew tlie public 
taste far better than Beethoven did. An occa- 
sion for its performance soon suggested itself in 
a concert for the benefit of the soldiers wounded 
at Hanau (Oct. 30), where the Austrians en- 
deavoured to cut off the retreat of the French 
after Leipzig.'’ The concert took place on Dec. 
8, in the large hall of the University, and was 
organised by Maelzol. The programme, like 
the ‘ Battle Symphony ’ itself, speaks of a man 
who knew his audience. It was of reasonable 
length and contained the seventh symphony — 
in MS. and produced for the first time — two 
marches performed by Maelzel’s mechanical 
trumpet, and the ‘ Battle Symphony.’ The 
orchestra was filled by the best professors of 
the day — Salieri, Spohr, Mayseder, Hummel,'® 
Romberg, Moscheles, etc. Beethoven himself 
conducted, and we have Spohr’s testimony that 
the performance of the symphony was really a 
good one ; the programme was repeated at a 
second concert on the 12th. The success of both 
concerts was immense, and Beethoven addressed 
a letter of thanks to the performers, which may 
be read at length in Schindler and elsewhere. 

It was probably about this time that Beet- 
hoven forwarded a copy of the ‘ Battle Sym- 
phony ’ to the Prince Regent.'® The letter which 
accompanied it has not been preserved, but it 
was never acknowledged by the Prince, and 


« Skhlndler, 1. 187. 

to Zm«BkaU, Apr. 19 and 26. 

» 8«e th« not® to Thaytr, li. SIS. The idea noted In hli diary Is 
a far nobler one— .a national Hjrmn, each nation engaged to be 
represented by a inarch, and the whole to close wiai a Te Deum. 
Nohl, B9«tkovttn~Uitr, pp. 71, 73. 

« See Moechcies‘s note to his edition of Schindler. 1. 153. 164. 

” Mwlzel wanted to arrange concerts to raise money for Beethove« 
to be able to go with him to London ( Th«yer, ill. 258). But of coarse 
the receipts of above concert, after expenses paid, were handed over 
to ^e soldiers' fund (TAenr. lU. 260 ; KrthhM, M. 263 M see.). 

w Beethoven's droll note to Hummel (Nohl, BHtIt, No. 98) 
shows that there was no quarrel between them. 

« CJoneeming the copy sent to the Prince see Nos. 114, 119, 

130, and Moscheles, U. 235. 236. 
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Beethoven felt the neglect keenly. The work 
was produced at Drury Lane a year afterwards 
— Feb. 10, 1816 — and had a great run,‘ but this 
was through the exertions of Sir George Smart, 
who himself procured the copy from Vienna.* 

Early in Jan. 1814 a third concert was given 
in the great Redouten-Saal with the same pro- 
gramme and nearly the same performers as 
before, except that some numbers from the 

* Ruins of Athens ’ were substituted for Maelzel’s 
marches; and on Feb. 27 a fourth, with similar 
programme, and with the important addition 
of the symphony in F — placed last but one in 
the list. The huge programme speaks of Beet- 
hoven himself as clearly as the two first did of 
the more practical Maelzel. The seventh sym- 
phony was throughout a success, its allegretto 
being repeated three times out of the four. But 
the eighth symphony did not please, a fact 
which greatly discomposed Beethoven, and drew 
from him the words ‘ just because it is much 
better.* On Apr. 1 1 Beethoven played, for the 
first time, his Bf? trio at a benefit concert, and 
in the evening a chorus of his to the words 
‘ Germania, Germania,’ was sung as the finale to 
an operetta of Troitschke’s, apropos of the fall of 
Paris (Mar. 31). Moscheles was present at the 
concert, and gives * an interesting account of 
the style of Beethoven’s playing. Spohr heard * 
the same trio, but under less favourable circum- 
stances. A month later Beethoven again played 
the B:> trio — his last public appearance in 
chamber music. 

The spring of 1814 was remarkable for the 
revival of ‘ Fidelio.’ Treitschke had been em- 
ployed to revise the libretto, and in March wo 
find Beethoven writing to him : 

‘ I have read your revision of the opera with jpreat 
satisfaction. It has decided me once more to rebuild 
the desolate ruins of an ancient fortress.* 

This decision involved the entire rewriting and 
rearrangement of considerable portions ; others 
were slightly altered, and some pieces were re- 
introduced from the first score of all. The first 
performance took place at the Kkmthnerthor 
Theatre on May 23.® On the 26th the new 
overture in E was first played, and other altera- 
tions were subsequently introduced. On July 
1 8 the opera was played for Beethoven’s benefit. 
A pianoforte score, made by Moscheles under 
Beethoven’s own direction,’ carefully revised 
by him, and dedicated to the Archduke, was 
published by Artaria in August. One friendly 
face must have been missed on all these 

' The new* of the TOccewful production in I^ondon ratified him 
▼ery mneh. He read It In the Vienna Zeitung of Mar. 2 at the 
tavern, and made a mem. of it In the email notebook which he 
carried with him to *uch place*, Z B. p. 320. 

* See, however, Thager, HI, 474. H&ring** letter to Smart 
{KrehbUi, 11. Sill sogfeete otherwlee. 

* Thager, ill. 27S. 4 Moscheles, Ltthen, I. 19. 

S Spohr, Selbttbiog. 1, 203. He says It waa a new trio In D, but 
the trio in D had been out for five years. (He adds, however, that 
It waa in J time.) 

* Treitschke says the overture played on this occasion was ' Pro- 
metheus.’ See TAaiwr, Hi. 283. Mhlndler says an oveKure to 

* Leonore’ ; Seyfrled the overture to * The Ruins of Athens' (XrsAWel, 

il. 278) } sJso Nohl, B. dtp. hy kit Oont. tranalstJon. p. 108 . see also 
p. 241. 7 8m IfoMhslM, Xsten. L 17, 18. 


I occasions — that of tho Prince Lichnowsky, who 
died on Apr. 16. 

During tho winter of 1813-14 an unfortunate 
misunderstanding arose between Beethoven 
and Maelzel. Tho ‘ Battle Symphony ’ was 
originally written at the mltt'r s suggestion for 
a mechanical instrument of his called the Pan- 
harmonicon, and was afterwards orchestrated 
by its author for the concert, with the view to a 
projected tour of Maelzel in England.* Beet- 
hoven was at the time greatly in want of funds, 
and Maelzel advanced him £26, which ho pro- 
fessed to regard ns a mere loan * which ho re- 
paid, while the other alleged it W'os for tho pur- 
chase of tho work. Maelzel had also engaged 
to make ear- trumpets for Beethoven, which 
wore delayed, and in tho end proved failures.'® 
Tho misunderstanding was aggravated by 
various statements of Maelzel, and by tho 
interference of outsiders, and finally by Maol- 
zel’s departure through Germany to England, 
with an imperfect copy of tho ‘ Battle Symphony ’ 
clandestinely obtained. Such a complication 
was quite sufficient to worry and harass a sensi- 
tive, obstinate, and unbusinesslike man like 
Beethoven. Ho entered an action against 
Maelzel, and his deposition on tho subject, ana 
the document which ho afterwards addressed 
to tho artists of England, show how serious 
was his view of tho harm done him, and tho 
motives of the dm^r. Maclzcl’s case, on tho 
other hand, is stated with evident animus by 
Beethoven’s adherents,** and it should not bo 
overlooked that ho and Beethoven appear to 
have eon tinned friends after the immediate 
quarrel blow over. If to tho opera and the 
Maelzel scandal we add tho Kinsky lawsuit 
now in progress, and which Becdliovcn watched 
intently and wrote much about, we shall hardly 
wonder that he was not able to get out of town 
till long past his usual time. When at length 
ho writes from Baden it is to announce tho 
completion of tho sonata in E minor, which 
he dedicates to Count Moritz Lichnowsky. 
The lett(^r'* gives a charming statement of 
his ideas of tho relation of a musician to his 
patron. ^ 

The triumphant success of the symphony 
in A, and of the Battle-piece, and the equally 
successful revival of ‘ Fidelio,’ render 1814 the 
culminating period of Beethoven’s life. His 
activity during the autumn and winter was very 
great ; no bad health or worries or anything 
else external could hinder the astonishing flow 
of his inward energy. The E minor sonata is 
dated * Vienna, August 16,* and was therefore 
probably completed — as far as any music of his 
was ever completed till it was actually printed 
— before he left town. He commemorated the 

• A.M.Z., 1814. p. 71. 

» See Depo*lll<m, Brtete, No. 118. 

w See, however, Moechele* 1. 149. 

» Brieft, No*. 113 nnd 114. 

» Th«wer, ill. 270, 280 ; Mrtkbitl, U. 272 Mf. 

M Sept. 21, 1814. 
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death (Aug. 23 ) of the wife of his kind friend 
Pasqualati in an * Elegiwcher Cesang ’ (op. 118). 
On Oct. 4 he completed the pvorture in C 
(‘ Namensfeior,’ op. 115), a work on which he 
had been employed more or less for six years, 
and which has a double interest from the fact 
that its themes scorn to have been originally 
intended ^ to form part of that composition of 
SchilU^r’s ‘ Hymn to Joy ’ which he first con- 
templated when a boy at Bonn, and which 
keeps coming to the surface in different forms, 
until finally embodied in the ninth symphony 
in 1823. Earlier in the year ho had made some 
progress with a sixth piano concerto — in D — 
of which not only are extensive sketches in 
existence, but sixty pages in compleU‘> score. ^ 
It was composed at the same time with the 
violoncello sonatas (op. 102) ; and finally gave 
way to them.® But there was a less congenial 
work to do — Vienna had lx>en selected as the 
scene of the ('ongross, and Beethoven was 
bound to seize the opportunity not only of jkt- 
forming his latest symphonies, but of compos- 
ing some new music appropriate to so great 
an occasion.* Ho seh^cted in Septembt'r * a 
cantata by Weissenbach, entitled ‘ Der glor- 
reiche Augenblick ’ — an unhappy choice, as 
it turned out, — composed it more quickly ® 
than was his wont, and included it with the 
symphony in A, and the ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ 
in a concert for his benefit oii Nov. 29. The 
manner in which this concert was carried out 
gives a striking idea of the extraordinary posi- 
tion that Beethoven hold in Vienna. The two 
halls of the Redouton-Saal wore placed at his 
disposal for two evenings by the Government, 
and he himself sent personal invitations in his 
own name to the various sovereigns and other 
notabilities collected in Vienna. The room 
was (5rowded with an audience of fiOOO ]x^rsons, 
and Beethoven describes ^ himself as ‘ quite 
exhausted with fatigue, worry, pleasure and 
dtdight.’ At a second performauee on Dec. 2 
tlu' hall was less crowded. One of the fetes 
provided during the Congress was a tournament 
in the Riding School on Nov. 23, and for this 
Beethoven would ap^mr ® to have eomposed 
music, though no trace of it has yet been found. 
During the continuance of the Congress he 
seems to have been much visited and noticed, 
and many droll scenes doubtless occurred 
between him and his exalted worshippers. The 
Archduke and Prince Rasoumowsky, the latter 
as Russian Ambassador, were conspicuous 
among the givers of fetes, and it was at the 
house of the Archduke that Beethoven was 
presented to the Empress of Russia. This 
introduction resulted in a noble pre.sent from 

I Nnttebnbin, M 00 thov»ni<ina, p. 41. s B. A H. 311. 

» 8^ Nottebohm, Z,B. p. 223 ; and Crystal Palaee Programme, 
Nov. rt. 1875, 

< SrhJmUrr. 1. 198. » Sw Nottebohno. Vert. op. 136. 

« Nottebohro. Z.Jt. p. 307. not«. 

^ Ijriter to Archdnke, Kochel. p. 31. 

* Rdchel, p. 22, S««, however. Am* Brief*, No. 108, flint foot- 
note. 


the Empress of 200 ducats (£100) towards the 
expenses of the two concerts, a generosity 
which Bt*ethoven acknowledged by the dedica- 
tion of the polonaise (op. 89) and of the piano- 
forte arrangement of the symphony in A, No. 7.® 

In addition to the profit of the concerts 
Schindler implies that Beethoven received 
presents from the various foreign sovereigns in 
Viennd. The pecuniary result of the winter 
was therefore good. Ho was able for the first 
time to lay by money, which he invested in 
shares in the Bank of Austria.^® 

The news of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba 
broke up the Congress, and threw' Europe again 
into a state of j^erturbation. In Vienna the 
reaction after the recent extra gaiety must have 
beem great. Beethoven was himstJf occupied 
during the year by the Kinsky lawsuit ; his 
letters upon the subject to the advocate Kanka 
are many and long, and it is plain from such 
expresaion.s as the following that it seriously 
interrupted his music: 

* 1 um a^ain very tired, having been forced to 
many things with K., and such tilings e.vluiust 
I me m(»re than the greatest etforts in composition, 
j It is a new field, the soil ot whic h I ought not to he 
recjuired to till, and which has cost mo many tears 
and much sorrow,’ “ 

and in another letter, 

* ... Do not forget me, poor tormented creature 
that I am.’ 

I'lidcr the circumstances it is not surprising 
that he composiMl little during 1815. The two 
sonatas for piano and violoncello (op. 102), 
dated ‘ July ’ and ‘ August ’ ; the chorus ‘ Es 
ist vollbracht,’ as finale to a piece of Treit- 
schke’s, produced, July 15, to celebrate the 
('iitry into Paris ; the ‘ Mfu^resstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt,’ and a (ample of songs, ‘ ISehn- 
sucht ’ and ‘Das Gcheininiss ’ — are all the 
original works that can with certainty be traced 
to this year. But the beautiful and passionate 
sonata in A (op. 101), which was inspired by 
and dedicated to his dear friend Baroness Ert- 
inann — ‘ JJebo werthe Dorothea Cecilia ’ — was 
probably composed at the end of this year, 
since it w'as played in public on Fob. 18, 1816, 
though not published for a year aftor.^® The 
national airs w^hich ho had in hand since 1810 
for Thomson of Edinburgh were valuable at 
: such a time, since he could turn to these when 
I his thoughts were too much disturbed for 
I original comjmsition — a parcel of Scotch Songs 
is dated May 1815. 

The publications of 1815 are still fewer than 
the compositions. The polonaise in 0 (op. 89) 
— dedicat(id to the Empress of Russia, who had 
greatly distinguished Beethoven at one of 
Prince Rasoumowsky’s receptions — appeared 
in March ; the sonata op. 90, and a song, 

1 ‘ Kriegers Abschied,’ in June. These are all. 

I » Z.a. p. 311. 10 Schindler. 1. 202. 

! M rhap^, iU. 484. 486. >« B. A H. 23P and 246. 

13 Thovrr. 111. 382 and 384 ; XraAMel. 11. 366. 389. See. however. 

. JS.B. p. 344. Nohl, ill. p. 86, aava sonata was seni to DoroUi«»* 

* CAciUa, Feb. 23. 1817. 
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Oa June 1 he wrote to Salomon, thou resident 
in London, offering his works from op. 92 to 
97 inclusive ^ for sale, with ‘ Fidelio,’ the 
Vienna cantata, and the * Battle Symphony.’ 
And this is followed in October and NovemWr 
by letters to Birchall, sending various pieces. 
Salomon died on Nov. 25. 

The second quarrel with Stephen Breuning 
must have occurred in 1815.* Some one had 


urged him to warn Beethoven against |KH‘.uuiary 
relations with his brother Caspar, w’hose char- 
acter in money matters was not satiHfactr)ry. 
Breuning conveyed the hint to Beethoven, and 
he, with characteristic earnestness and sim- 
plicity, and with that strange fondness for 
his unworthy brothers which amounted almost 
to a passion, at once divulged to his brother 
not only the warning but the name of his 
informant. A serious quarrel naturally ensued 
between Breuning and Caspar, which .soon 
sprt^ad to Beethoven himself, and the result 
was that ho and Breuning were again separattMl 
— this time for several years. The hotter in 
which Beethoven at last asks pardon of his 
old friend can hardly bo omitted from this 
sketch. Though undated it was written in 
182(k* It contained his miniature painted by 
Honieinann in 1802, and ran as follows (the 
original has Du and (iein throughout) : 

‘ BencJith this portrait, dear Stephen, may all that 
has fur s«) long gone on between us i)e for ever hidden. 
I know how 1 liave torn your heart. I'or this tlie 
emotion that you must certainly have notl<M‘d In me 
has been .sum<dent punishment. My feeling towards 
you Was not malice. No —1 should iuj longer be 
worthy of your friendship ; it was passion both on 
your side an<l on mine ; but I doubted you dreadfully, 
for jieople came between us who were unworthy of 
ns botli. My portrait has long been intended for 
YOU. You know I always iidendetl it for some one. 
i’o whom could 1 give it with my warmest love so 
well a.s to you, true, good, noble Stephen ? Forgive 
me for distressing you ; T have sutfered myself as 
much as y(Mi have. It was only when I ha<l yon 
no longer witli me that. 1 first really felt how dear 
you are and always will he to my heart. Come to 
my arms once more as you used to do.’ 

On Nuv. 15 of this year (Caspar Oarl Beet- 
hoven (lied — a truly unfortunate event for 
Jjudwig. Caspar had for long rec^eived pecuni- 
ary assistance from his brother, and at his death 
he charged him with the maintenance of his son 
Carl, a lad between eight and nine. This boy, 
whose charge Beethoven undertook with all the 
simplicity and fervour of his nature, though no 
doubt often with much want of judgment, was 
quite unworthy of his uncle. The charge altered 
Beethoven’s natures, weaned him from his music, 
embroiled him with his friends, embittered his 
existence with the worry of continued conten- 
tions and reiterated disappointments, and at 
last, directly or indirectly, brought the life of 
the great composer to an end long before its 
natural term. 

On Christmas Day, at a concert in the 


» Not Inclttdinff , however. th« aon* ‘ An die Hoffnu^,' op. »4. 

« Schindler (1. 288) 1817 ; but It U obvioui that It bappeneu 

before Oeapar’a death (Breuning, p. 46). ^ 

4 Schindler, i. 228 ; U. 128. See re date Britft, No. 376, note. 


lledouten-Soal for the benefit of the Bilrger 
Hospital, Beethoven produced his new overt ure, 
op. 115, and the ‘ Meercsstille,’ and the ‘Mount 
of 01ive.s ’ wiis perform. ‘d. As an ackno^ltHig- 
ment for many similar services the municipal 
council had recently (Nov. IG) conferred ujkui 
him the freedom of the city — Khrenburgerthum, 
It was the tirst public titlc> that the grt*at ro/ii- 
rier had received. He was not even a Kapell- 
meister, as both Mozart* and Haydn had been, 
and bis advocate was actually forced to invent 
that title for him. toproeurt* the necessary rtvipect 
for his memorials in the lawsuit which occupied 
so many of his years after this date.^ It is a 
curious (n idenee of the singular position he hold 
among musicians. He waa afterwards made a 
iiKuiiber of the Philharmonic Societies of Stock- 
holm and Amsterdam, and receivcHl Orders from 
some of the courts in (exchange for his Mass, 
but the one title he valued was that of Tim- 
dichtcr — ‘ Poet in music.’ ® 

The resus(‘itation of his oratorio is perhaps 
connected with a de.siro in Beethoven’s mind to 
compose a fresh one. At any rate ho was at 
this time in (a>mrnunieation both with the Ton- 
kiinstlcrSocietatand theOesellschaftdcrMusik- 
freimdo of Vienna on the subject. By the 
latter body the matter was taken up in earnest.’ 
Subject and poet were left to himself, and a 
payment of .‘MX) gold ducats was voted to him 
for the use of the oratorio for one year. The 
negotiati(m dragged on till 1824 and came to 
nothing, for no good libretto was forthcoming, 
for the same ostensible reason that he never 
wrote a.second opera.** 

1810 was a great year for publication. The 
‘ Battle Symphony ’ in March ; the violin sonata 
and th(‘. Bw trio (opp. 90, 97) both dedicated 
to the Archduke — in July ; the seventh sym- 
phony*'* dedicated to(k)unt Fri(\s, with a piano- 
forte arrangement, to the Empress of Russia ; 
the string quart(it in F minor (op. 95)-- to 
Zmeskall ; and the beautiful ‘ Liederkreis ’ (op. 
98) to I'rince liobkowitz; all three in Deeember. 
These, with the eighth symphony and three 
detached songs, form a list rivalling, if not sur- 
passing, that of 1809, The only c( mm posit ions 
of this year are the ‘ I Jcalorkreis ’ (April), a 
Military March in D, ‘ for the Grande Parade ’ 
(\Varhtj)ara(h)y June 4, 1816***; a couple of 
songs : and a trifle in the style of a birthday 
cantata for Prince Lobkowitz.” This is the 


« ' Was haben Sle da. T ' was the Inquiry of the * privlleglrte 
B«(tl.*rln ' whrn the hrarse drew up with Mozart's Ijody at the gate 
of the cemetery. ' Klu Kapellmeister * was the attawer. 

6 H. hindler, I. 262. 

« .See Breuning, p. 101 ; am! rompare letter to Frau Strelcher, 
Britfe. No. 200 ; and the use q( the word ‘ ge4l«htci * In the title Of 
the overture op. 1 15. 

1 Void, Hi. 72 See Hch. H. 02, also KalUchcr, Neu* Bifetkoien- 
brifffi, pp. I Ml. IMC. Krehhiftl. 11. \i[)7 , 

K See the very curious letter from Beethoven of .(an. 28, 1824. In 
C. F. rohl's pamphlet, <Je»m*chaft, etc., 1871. Also in Kallscher’a 
A>ue Berthm^nbritfe, pp. 181-8. 

It * AvanUhler on rue portatt un extraii d’nne gazette anglalse 
noron)4e Homing cronlgle. oh je IleaU avec grand plaisir, qne la 
«r>ci4t4 phiiarTDonlque a doDn4 ma Sinfonie AJ ; o'eei una grande 
satisfaction pour mol,' I^etter to Neale, May 15, 1816. 

B. A H. 16. 

» See Thayer's Vert. No. 208. Bee also Nvm Brief*, No, 266, fooi* 
note. 
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date of a strange temporary fancy for German 
in preference to Italian which took possession 
of him. Some of his earlier pieces contain 
German terms, as the six songs, op. 75, and 
the sonata 81a. They reappear in the ‘Lieder- 
kreis’ (op. 98) and ‘ Merkenstein ’ (op. 100) and 
come to a head in the sonata op. 101, in which 
all the indications are given in German, and 
the word ‘ Hamrnerklavier * appears for piano- 
forte in the title. The change is the subject 
of two letters to Steiner.^ Ho continued to use 
the name ‘ Hammerklavior ’ * in the sonatas 
op. 106, 109 and 110; and there apparently 
this verna<mlar fit ceased.® 

Beethoven had a violent dislike tohis brother’s 
widow, whom he called the ‘ Queen of Night,’ 
and believed, rightly or wrongly,^ to be a 
person of bad conduct. He therefore lost no 
time in obtaining legal authority for taking his 
ward out of her hands and placing him with 
Giunnatasio del Uio, the head of an educational 
institution in Vienna; allowing his mother to 
see him only once a month. This was done in 
Feb. 1816, and the arrangement existed till 
towards the end of the year, when the widow 
appears to have apj>ealed with success against 
the first decree The cause had been before 
the Landrecht court, on the assumption that the 
‘van’ in Beethoven’s name indicated nobility. 
This the widow disputed, and on Beethoven’s 
being examined on the point ho confirmed her 
argument by pointing successively to his head 
and his heart saying, ‘ My nobility is here and 
here.' The case was then sent down to a lower 
court, where the magistrate was notoriously 
inefficient, and the result was to take the child 
from his uncle on the ground tliat his deafness 
unfitted him for tlie duties of a guardian. Carl’s 
affairs were then put into the hands of an official, 
and all that Beethoven had to do was to pay 
for his education. Against this decree he 
entered an a])peal which was finally decided in 
his favour, but not until Jan. 7, 1820. Mean- 
time his energies were taken up with the con- 
test and the various worries and quarrels which 
arose out of it, involving the writing of a 
large number of long and serious letters. 
How he struggled and suffered the following 
entry in his diary of the early part of 1818 
will show : 

‘ Oott, Qott, mein Hort, mein Pels, o mein AllesJ 
dll .slehst mein Inneres und welsat, wie wehe mlr es 
thut Jemamlen leldon nmehen mvlssen bel melnem 
guten Werke filr mclnen theuren Karl 11! O hore stets 
Unaussprechlleher. hbre mich — delnen unglUckllchen 
iinKlUckllchsten alier Sterbllclven.* 

Between the dates just mentioned, of the be- 

» Britft, No». 167. 168. 

• Nott4jb<»hro. Z.B. p. 344. 

• Th« OwTimn come* out. however, when he I* deeply moved, ne 
In the * Bute fhr innem und Aumierii Friwlen,* end the ' ilniretllrh ’ 
In the * Pona ' of the Maas, the ' l>eklemmt ’ In the cevstinH of the 

ouartet, etc. Schindler, li. 328. irivea a Hat of the cniloua word# 
coined by B. and HoU : »< Luftaang, Rlnaang Aria ; Onindaang’* 
Baas: I^reUflurhtatQck'" Canon ; and I^iunenapieJ Phaotaale. etc. 
See also Kallacher. p. 68. 

4 Prom various details given by Nohl. there seema little doubt 
that Beethoven's opinion wa* a ootreel one. Kr^hbitl, 11. 39S. 

4 The biblical termi look aa If Beethoven knew hla Bible. 


ginning and ending of the lawsuits, he com- 
pleted no orchestral music at all. Apart from 
sympathy for a great composer in distress, and 
annoyance at the painful and undignified figure 
which he so often presented, we have indeed no 
reason to complain of a period which produced 
the three gigantic pianoforte sonatas, op. 106, • 
op. 109 ’ and op. 110 * — which were the net pro- 
duct of the period ; but such works produce no 
adequate remuneration, and it is not difficult to 
understand that during the lawsuit he must 
have been in very straitened circumstances, 
cheap as education and living were in Vienna 
at that date. His frequent letters to Ries and 
Birchall in London at this time, urging his w orks 
on them for the English market, are enough to 
[ prove the truth of this. One result * of these 
I negotiations was the purchase by the Philhar- 
j monic Society, through Mr. Neate, under minute 
of July 11, 1815, of the MS. overtures to the 
‘ Ruins of Athens,’ ‘ King Stephen ’ and op. 
115, for 75 guineas. To make matters worse. 
Prince Lobkowdtz died on Dec. 16, 1816, and 
with him — notwithstanding that hero too 
Beethoven appealed to the law — all benefit 
from that quarter ceased. His pension was 
I therefore from that date diminished to about 
£ 110 . 

Attributable to 1 817 are the arrangement of 
his early C minor trio (op. 1) as a string quintet 
(op. 104, with a very droll preface) and the songs 
‘ So Oder so,’ and the Hymn of the Monks in 
‘ William Tell ’ in memory of his old friend 
Krumpbolz, who died May 2 — and others. 
None of these can have been remunerative : in 
fact some of them were certainly presented to 
the publishers. 

An incident of this date which gratified him 
I much was the arrival of a piano from Broad- 
wood’s. Thomas Broadwood, the tlien head of 
the house, had recently made his acquaintance in 
Vienna, and the piano seems to have been the 
result of the impression produced on him by 
Beethoven. The Philharmonic Society is some- 
times credited with the gift, but no resolution 
or minute to that effect exists in their records. 
The books of the firm, how'ever, show tliat m 
Dec. 27, 1817, the grand piano No. 7632 
was forwarded to Beethoven’s address. (See 
PLATE LIX. No. 2.) A letter appears to 
have been written to him at the same time 
! by Mr. Broadwood, which was answered by 
Beethoven immediately on its receipt. Hia 

• Composed 1818-19 and published Sept. 1819. 

7 Composed 1819-20. and puhlinhed Nov. 1821. 

• Dat«d Dec. 25. 1821. and published Aug. 1822. 

• See, however, purchases of PF. an*, of op. 91 and op, 99, op. 96 
and op. 97 by Birchall, Thoyw, ill. 353. and Kallscher's 
BtethovtnbHff*. pp. 51-2. 

This year saw the publication of Beethoven’s own metronome 
marks for many of his works (see Beetkot'tniana, p. 130). lo 
addition to his law worries Beethoven was ill. and coiurequently in 
low spirits (see letters to Zmeskall ; Nohl, ill. pp. 121-3. 

“ B. 4 H. 224. 247, 255. 

1* Pohl gives Above date, but Thayer, Ferr, No. 209, gives Mav 3. 

The compass of this instrument was 6 octaves, from C five lines 
below the Bass stave. A sister piano. No. 7252, of the same compass 
and quality, was made about the eatne time for the Prlnoem 
Charlotte, and is now at Claremont. 
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letter has hitherto never been printed, and is 
here given exactly in his own strange French.* 

‘ A Monsieur Monsieur Thomas Broad vood a Londres 
(en Aiigleterre). 

Mon tres cher Ami Broadvood ! 
jarnais je n'eprouvais pus un plus grand PlaKslr de ce 
Que me causa votre Annoncc de I'arriv^e de cctU> 
Piano, avec qui vous m’honorcz de m’en faire present • 
jo regarderai coRie un Autcl, ou je deposerai les plus 
belles olfrandes de mon esprit au divine Apollon 
Aussltot coRic je recevral votre Excellent instrument’ 
je vous enverral d'en abord les Fruits de rinsplration 
(les premiers moments, que j’y passerai, pour vous 
eervir d’un souvenir de moi a vous mon tr6s elier B., 
et je ne soiihalts cc que, qu’ils soient dignes de 
votre instrument. 

Mon cher Monsieur et ami recev«iz ma plus grande 
consideration de votre ami et tres humble serviteur 
Louis van Beethoven. Vienne lo du n^ois F^vrier 
1818 .’ 

The instrument in course of time rc^ached ^ 
its destination, was unpacked by Streicher, and 
first tried by Cipriani PotUu*, at that time study- 
ing in Vmnna. What tli(3 result of JhHdhoven’a 
own trial of it was is not known. At any rate 
no further communication from him roacluid 
tho Broadwoods.® 

A correspondence however took place through 
Rios with tlie Pliilliarmonic Society on tho sub- 
ject of his visiting England. Tho proposal of 
tho Society was that ho should como to l.<ondon 
for the spring of 1818, bringing two now MS. 
symphonies to bo thoir property and for which 
th(‘y wore to give tho sum of 800 guineas. Ho 
demanded 400 — 150 to bo in advance.^ How- 
eviu’, other causes put an end to the plan, and 
on tho 5tli of the following March he writes to 
say that health has prevented his coming. Ho 
was soon to be effectually nailed to Vienna. 

Missa Soi.knnis. — In tho summer of 1818 
the Archduke ® had been appointed Archbishop 
of Olmlitz. Beethoviui was then in tho middle 
of his great sonata in (op. 106), and of 
another work more gigantic still ; hut ho at 
once set to work with all his old energy on a 
grand Mass for the Installation, which was 
fixed for Mar. 20, 1820. Tho score was begun 
in tho autumn of 1818, and tlio composition 
went on during tho following year, uninter- 
nipted by any other musical work, for tho Bb 
sonata was completed for press by Mar. 1819, 
and the only other pieces attributable to that 
year are op. 105 and op. 107. The sonata just 
referred to, the greatest work yet written for 
the piano, and not unjustly compared with tho 
ninth symphony, lielonged in a special sense to 
the Archduke. The first two movements were 
presented to him for ® his name-day ; the whole 
work when published was dedicated to him, and 
tho sketch of a piece for solo and chorus ’ exists 
in which the subject of the first allegro is set 

I Tbl* Inten^t-Jng atito^nph In In the pniweefilon of Mr. M. M. 
Holloway, to whom I am Indebted for Ite prenenoe here. 

8 The note from Broadwond'e agent in Vienna which accomoanled 
this letter showa that all frelarht and chnrj?es were paid by the giver 
of the piano. See Kal. A. SMthov«nMefe, pp. 26 and 27. 

* See Nohl. HI. 464. 

* Letter to Rlee, July 9, 1817 ; and Oeorge Hogarth'* Philharmonie 
Society, p. 18. 

5 Seblndler, 1. 269. • Letter, Kdchel, No. 49 

Nottebohin, Z.B. p. 127. 


to the words ‘ Vivat Rudolphus.’ In addition 
the Archduke is said to have Ixson able to play 
the sonata. Bet'ihoven may have hated hia 

Oienstsehaft/ but tliero is rcioson to believe 
that he was sincerely attached * to his clover, 
sympathetic, imperial pupil. 

The summer and autumn of both 1818 and 
18 1 9 were sjxuit at Modling. His healt h at this 
tirm^ was cxct>llent, and his devotion to the Mass 
extraordinary. N(n-er had ho lieen known to bo 
so entir(‘ly abstracted from external things, so 
immersed in the struggle of composition. 
iSchindh'r® ha.s well described a strange scene 
which (occurred during the elaboration of tho 
Credo —tho house deserted by tho servants, and 
denuded of every comfort ; the master shut up 
in his room, singing, shouting, stamping, as if in 
actual conflict of life :ind death over tho fugue 
‘ Et vitam venturi ’ ; his sudden appt^aranco — 
wild, dishevelled, faint with toil and tw'cnty- 
four hours’ fast ! These were indeed ‘ drang- 
vollen tJmstanden ’ — wretched conditions — 
but they are tho conditions which accompany 
tho production of great w'orks.** During tho 
whole of this time the letters show that his 
nephew occupied much of his thought's. While 
at work on this sublime portion of the Moss ** 
ju.st mentioned, ho was inspired to write tho 
b(‘autiful sonata in E major (op. 109), tho first 
of that unequalled trio which terminate that 
class of his compositions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Installa- 
tion went by without Beetlioven’s Mass, which 
indeed was not roiripl(*ted till tho Ix^ginning 
of 1823. Ho announ(;es its torminalion on 
Fob. 27,^* and tho perfect copy of tho score was 
deJiverfMl into his patron’s hands on Mar. 19, 
1823, throe years after the day for which it was 
])rojectcd. Whiles the vast work was proceeding 
his thoughts verted to his darling pianoforte, 
and tho daU^s of Doc. 25, 1821, and Jan. 13, 
1822, are affixed to the two immortal and most 
affecting sonatas, whicih vie with each other in 
grandeur, beauty and pathos, as they close tho 
roll of his largo compositions for the instru- 
ment which he so dearly loved and so greatly 
ennobled. ^ 

The Ninth iSymphony. — B ut neither Mass 
nor sonatas were sufficient to absorb tho energy 
of this most energetic and painstaking of 
mu.sicians. The climax of his orchestral com- 
positions had yet to be reached. We have seen 
that when engaged on his last pair of sym- 
phonies in 1812, Bi^ethoven contemplated a 
third, for which ho had then fixed the key of 
D minor. To this he returned before many 

8 ' Mdn llehcA KrzherzoKleIn Rudolf.' In a letter to Blee, May 
26, 1«1Q 

e S. hlndler, I. 270. 

10 flin word* to Rl<« In deerrlhlng the production of the 
flonata In Bb. Briefe, No. 213. 

»' Wliftt a contrant to the * pleaaantoedR of life Iteelf,' for which 
Goethe uarrlflcwl »o many (freat work* iMncaulav’t Life, Iv. 288). 

»* To Blbchlnffer (Sept. 14) ; to Artaria (Oct. 12), etc. 

» Knd of 1819 and beicinningof 1820. Nottebohin, op. 109, 7tn. 

I/etter to the Archduke, KOchel, p. 61 (18^ 7). See alao 
BrthltUl, lU. 99. 
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years were over, and it was destined in the end 
to bo the ninth symphony. The very charac- 
kjristic theme of the scherzo actually (xicurs in 
tlio sketch-books os early as 1H15,' as the sub- 
ject of a ‘ fugued piece,’ though without the 
rhythm which now cliaracU^rises it. But the 
practical beginning of the symphony was made 
in 1817, when larg(? portions of the first move- 
ment — headod ‘ Zur Sinfonio in D,’ and show- 
ing a considerable approach to the work as 
carried out — together with a further develop- 
ment of the subject of the scherzo, are found in 
the sketch-books. There is also evidence * that 
the finale wtis at that time inUmded to be 
orchestral, and that the idea of conne(;ting the 
‘ Hymn U) Joy ’ with his ninth syinjJiony ha<l 
not at that time occurnMl to Beethoven. The 
sketchcis continue in 181S, more or h^ss iuixo<l 
up with thost^ for the sonata in Bw ; and, as 
if not satisfit'd with carrying on two such pro- 
digious works together, Bt^ethoven has hJt a 
note giving the scheme of a companion sym- 
phony which was to be choral in b<jth 1 ho adagio 
and finale. Still, however, there is no mention 
of the ‘ Ode to Joy,’ and the text proposed in 
the last case is ecclesiastitial. 

Wo liavo scon how 1819, 1820 and 1821 wore 
filled up. The surarnor and autumn of 1822 
weix> spemt at Baden, and wore occuipicd with 
tho grand overture in 0 (op. 124), for the open- 
ing of tho Josophstadt Theatre at Vienna — 
wheiK^o it derives its title of ‘ VVeihe dc^s Hanses ’ 
- -and tho arrangonnmt of some numbers ^ 
from the ‘ Ruins of Athens ’ wit h a now chorus ^ 
for tho samo o(x*asi(m, and there followed a 
revival of ‘ Fidelio ’ at the Karnthnerthor * 
Theatre in Novoinlxu’. That the two sym- 
phonies were thou occupying his mind — ‘ each 
different from the other and from any of his 
former ones ’ — is evident from his conversation 
with llochlitz in July 1822, when that earnest 
critic submitUid to him Breitkopf’s proposition 
for music to Fau^t.^ After the revival of 
* Fidelio ’ he resumed the symphony, and hero 
for tho first time Schiller’s hymn appears in this 
connexion. Through the summer of 1823 it 
occupied him incessantly with the exception of 
a few extras— the 33 variations (op, 120) (see 
Vatkelandische KrN.STLKRVEREiN) which 
were taken up almost as a jeu d' esprit^ and 
being published in June must have been com- 
pleted some time previously ; the ‘ Bagatelles ’ 
for the piano (op. 126), which can be fixed to 
the end of 1822 and beginning of 1823 ; and a 
short cantata for tho birthday of Prince Ix)b- 
kowitz (Apr. 12) for soprano solo and chonis, 
the autograph of which is dated the even- 
ing previous to the birthday.’ He began the 
summer at Hetzendorf, but a sudden dislike to 

« Nottebohm. p. 167. * Ibid, 1«3. 

• Tbe ntAreh and chorna, No. 6, * 8e* Z.B. pp. JIS6 and 4W, 

• For the sad atory of the general rebeanal, nee SchhMller, U. 1 1. 
A.irJI. for im 834. 

• Roehlita, Fikt Fre%mde dur FenJhfiwf, ir. 367, 8. 

^ Plioted by Nohl, Brief*, No. 235. 


the civilities of the landlord drove him to forfeit 
400 florins which he had paid in advance, and 
make off to Baden. But wherever he was, 
w'hile at work he was fully absorbed ; insen- 
sible to sun and rain, to meals, to tlie discom- 
forts of his house and tho negle(;t of the ser- 
vants, rushing in and out without his hat, and 
otherwise showing how completely his great 
symphony had taken possession of him.® Into 
the details of the composition wo cannot here 
enter, farther than to say that the subject of the 
vocal portion, and its connexion with the pre- 
cediiYg instrumental movements, were what 
gave him most trouble. Tho story may b« 
read in Schindler and Nottebohm, and it is full 
of interest and instruction. 

At length, on »S(?pt. 5, 1823, writing from 
Baden to Ri(‘S, he announct-s that ‘ the copyist 
has finished the scores of the symphony,’ but 
that it is too bulky to forward by post. Kic's 
Avas tluMi in London, and it is lu'cessary to go 
ba<‘k a little to mention that on Nov. 10, 1822, 
th<‘ Pliilharmonic Society passed a resolution 
offering Beethoven £50 for a MS. symphony,® 
to be delivered in the March following. This 
was communicated to Beethoven by Kies, and 
accepted by him on Dec. 20. Tlio money was 
advanced, and the MS. eopy of the ninth sym- 
phony in the Philharmonic library carries a 
statement in his autograph that it was ‘ written 
for the soeiety.’ How’ it came to ])ass notwith- 
standing this that the score was not received by 
the Phiibarmonic till after its p(‘rformanee in 
Vienna, and that wlien published it was dedi- 
catc‘d to tlie King of Prussia, an^ facts (lifficult 
to reeoiK'ile with B(M4hoven's usual love of 
fairness and just ice. 

Notwithstanding tin* anuounceiniMit to Rios 
the j)roeess of final polishing went on for some 
months longer. Shortly before lie b'ft Badtm, 
on Det. 5, he received a visit from Weber and 
his pupil, young Benedict, tlien in Vienna for 
tlio jiroduetion of ‘ Euryantho.’ Tlie visit 
was in consequence of a kind wish for tho 
success of the work expressed by BeethoAon 
to Hasliugcr, and w^as in every Avay suc cessful. 
In former times he had s])oken very de- 
preciatingly of Weber, but since the pcTusal of 
‘ Freisehiitz ’ had changed his mind.’® No 
allusion Avas made to Weber's youthful censures 
on the fourth and seventh symphonies (sec 
Weber) ; Beethoven was cordial and even 

* It did not, however, prevent hi*! nttentlno to passing topics 
of real Interest, and we find him taking the numbers of the Allg. 
Zeitung which conUined lyord Urouch.-im’s speeches against the 
Mlave-trade from the eoffee-house to his lodginpr* to read (Sch. nnd 
Nohl. lU. »>03). 

• The facta of the transaction are recorded bvMvles B. Foster in 

The Hixterj! */ the Pkilharmonit Bodeiy of London, p. 70. 

The foliowins Is an extract : * At a Pireotors’ meeting on Nov. 10, 
1822, It was resolved to offer Beethoven tlftv po\mds for a MS. 
•Tinplionv to be deliveresl in the following March, nil righte reverting 
to the oomp<>ser after eighteen months from the date of receiving 
the work.' For Beethoven's tradertaklQg to the Sooietv, see 
AfeAWe/. ill. Ill, r. 

10 Depnelted tor safe keexdng in the British Mnsenm, bnt still 
(1927) the jMissessinn of the Roval Philharmonic Society. 

r. JH. ron Weber, ron Mar e. W. ii. 605-11. See also Nohl, ia 
410 fl. 

« Sevfrkd, OT. 

IS C. Jtl. rom Weber, ii. 309. See also Krehbiet, ill. 187. 
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confidential, made some intert^sting remarks 
on opera books, and they parted mutually im- 
pressed. He returned to town at the end of 
October to a lodging in the Ungergasse, near 
the Landstrasso gate, and by Feb. 1S24 began 
to appear in the streets again and enjoy his 
favourite occupation of peering with his double 
eyeglass into the shop windows,^ and joking 
with his acquaintances. 

The publications of 1823 consist of the over- 
ture to the ‘ Ruins of Athens * (op. 114) and 
the ‘ Mooresstilk) ’ (op. 112), both in Feb. ; and 
the sonata (op. Ill) in April, 

The revival of ‘ Fidelio ’ in the previous 
winter had inspired Beethoven with the idea of 
writing a new German opera, and after many 
propositions he accopU^d the ‘ Melusino * by 
Grillparzer,^ a highly romantic piece, contain- 
ing many effective situations, and a comic 
servant's part, which took his fancy extremely. 
Grillparzer had many confeiY'nces with him, 
and between the two the libretto was brought 
into practical shape. While thus engaged ho 
received a commission from Count Briilil. 
intondant at the Berlin Theatre, for an opera 
on his own terms. Beethoven forwarded him 
the IVLS. of ‘ Melusino ’ for his opinion, but on 
hearing that a ballot of a somewhat similar 
character was then Isung played at Berlin,® ho 
at once renounced all idea of a German opera, 
and broke out in abuse of the (German singers 
for their inferiority to the Italians, who were 
then playing Rossini in Vienna. In fact this 
season of 1823 had brought the Rossini fever 
to its height ; no operas but his wore played. 
Beethoven had indeed heard the ‘ Barbioro ’ in 
1822,® and had even promised to write an opera 
for the Italian company in tlie same stylo, a 
promise which it is unnecessary to say was 
never redeemed. Like Menchdssohn he was in 
earnest in pursuit of an opera book, but, like 
Mendelssohn, ho never succeeded in obtaining 
one to his mind. What he wanted, ho told 
Breuning on his death- bed, was something to 
interest and absorb him, but of a moral and 
elevating tendency, of the nature of ‘ I-^es Deux 
Journees ’ or ‘ Dio Vest-alin,’ which ho thor- 
oughly approved ; dissolute stories like those 
of Mozart’s operas had no attraction for him, 
and he could never be brought to sot them. 
He even went farther, for we read in Mmo. 
d’Abrantes’ Memoires sur la restauration, vii. 
pp. 29, 30 : ‘ II pr^tendait quo Mozart ne 

devait pas prostituer son talent (o’ost son mot) 
sur un sujet si scandaleux.’ After his death a 
whole bundle of libretti was found which he had 
read and rejected.^ 

But, opera or no, it was quite a different thing 
to find the public so taken up with Rossini that 
no one cared for either the Mass or the new 

i Schindler. U. 66. * See BrieU, 261 nod 284. 

• Schindler, 11. 48. 49. 

♦ BrenninK. pp. 96. 50. He thought the two libretti mentioned 
the best lo exlateoce;. See aJw) Krehhlel, 111. 117 et t«q. 


symphony.^ Ho had WTiiten early in 1823 to 
Pnissia, France, Saxony, Russia proposing a 
subscription for thi^ Mass of 50 ducats from the 
sovereigns of each of those countries — but the 
answers wt're slow and the subscriptions did not 
arrive, and ho thorofoix' made use of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by C'ount Briihl to propose 
the two works to him for production at Berlin. 
The answt'r was fnvourabh*, and there apjK>Ared 
good prospect of success. But the disgrace of 
driving their great eom])osor to the northern 
capital for the production of his last and 
greatt^st works was too much for the music- 
loving aristucnicy of Vienna, and an earnest 
memorial “ was drawn up, dated Feb. 1824, 
signed by the Lichnowskya,^ Fries, Dietrich- 
stein, Palfy and twenty - five other |)orsons 
principally concerned with music in that city, 
beseeching him to produce the Mass and sym- 
phony, anti to wriU> a second opera, which 
should vindicatt‘ tlie claim of classical music, 
and show that Germany could successfully 
compeU' with Italy. Such an address, so 
strongly signi'd, naturally gratified him ex- 
tremely. The theatric ‘ an der Wien ’ was 
chosen, and aft^T an amount of bargaining and 
delay and vacillation which is quit-it incredible — 
partly arising from the cupidity of the manager, 
partly from the extraordinary obstinacy and 
suapiciou.sness of Beethoven, from the regula- 
tion of the (jonsorship, and from the difficulties 
of the music — but which was all in time sur* 
m<)unt4‘d by the tact and devotion of Lich- 
nowsky, Seliindler and Scjhuppanzigh, the 
concert took place in the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre on May 7.® 

The programme consisted of the overture 
in C — ‘ Woiho des Hanses ’ — the Kyrie, Credo, 
Agnus and Dona of the Mass in D, in the form 
of three hymns, and the ninth symphony. 
The house was crowded, and the music, 
e.spocially the symphony, excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. It was on this occasion that the 
affecting incident occurred of the deaf composer 
being turned round by Frl. Unger that he might 
.8C6 the applause ho and his work were evoking. 
But financially the concert was a fii*lure. The 
uso of the theatre, including band and chorus, 
cost 1000 florins, and the copying 800 more, 
but the prices remained as usual, and the sum 
Beethoven received only amounted to about 
420 florins.^® Well might he say that * after 
six weeks of such discussion he was boiled, 
stewed and roasted.* He was profoundly upset 
by the result, would eat nothing, and passed the 
night in his clothes. The concert, however, 
was repeated on the 23rd at noon, the theatre 
guaranteeing Beethoven 500 florins. On the 

s Srhladler. 11. 57. 68. 

9 Printed la full. KrthbUil, HI. 163 tt »sq. 

7 The Archduke was awjyr. 

9 Schindler, 11. 64-72. The first perfornuuic* tn BofUad took 
place on Dec. 24, 1832, See Mug. T., 1902, p. 236, 

9 These were thus announced, and sunf to Oemua words, owinc 
to the Interference of the ceoaorship and the clerfr. 0 m Kr§hMM, 
Ui. 166. to Schindler, U. 70. 
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second occasion all tho Mass was suppressed 
but the Kyrio ; the trio * Troraato * and some 
Italian solos were introduced ; the overture 
and symphony remained. Tho result of this 
was a loss to tho management, and furnishes a 
curious trait of Beethoven’s character. Ho 
could not without difficulty be induced to 
accept the guaranteed sum, but he invited 
Schindler, Schuppanzigh and Umlauf to dinner, 
and then accused them in the most furious* 
manner of having combined to cheat him 
over the whole transaction ! This broke up 
tho party ; the throe faithful friends wont off 
elsewhere, and Beethoven was left to devour 
the dinner with his nephew. The immediate 
effect of the outbreak was to put an end to a 
promising negotiation which he was carrying 
on with Noate, who in a letter of Deo. 20, 1 823, 
had, on the part of tho Philharmonic Society, 
offered liim 300 guineas and a benefit guar- 
anteed at £600 for a visit to London with a 
symphony and a concerto. Tho terms had 
been accepted, and tho arrangements for tho 
journey were in a forward state ; and although 
it is probably true that Be(^thoven’8 attachment 
to his nephew was too strong to allow of his 
leaving him when it came to tho point, yet 
it is equally true that the event just relaUHl 
was the ostensible cause. Four days after he 
was at his beloved Baden, and craving for 
music paper.^ 

Tho subscriptions to tho Mass had come in 
slowly, and in nine months amounted only to 
350 ducats (£175) for seven copies.® This was 
too slow to satisfy the wishes of the composer. 
Indeed he had for some time pa.st boon negotiat- 
ing in a much more mercantile stylo than before 
for the sale of Mass, symphony and overture. 
H© offered them to various publishers.® It is 
an unexpected trait in his character, and one for 
which we may thank his devotion to his nephew, 
to whom he was now sacrificing everything, that 
he might leave him well provided for. It re- 
sulted in his dealing for tho first time with 
Schott, of Mayonce, who purchased tho Mass 
and the symphony for 1000 and 600 florins 
respectively on July 19, 1824.* Ho appears at 
this time to have taken generally a more com- 
mercial view of his position than usual, to have 
been occupied with plans® for new collected 
editions of his works (which, however, came to 
nothing), and generally to have shown an 
anxiety to make money very unlike anything 
before observable in him. In such calculations 
he was much assisted by a young man named 
Carl Holz,* a Government employe, a good 

1 L«tt«r to Steiner. May 27. 

• Schindler. II. 17. The subecrihere were the oourte of Pnwel*. 
Pmnee. Sexony, Parmatadt and Runiiia : Prince Radziwill, and 
Schelble, the founder of the CAcUIen Verein at Frankfort. 

* See Britft, Noe. 237. 238, 285 ; and .Vena Briiu, No. 269. note. 

« NohJ. ill. 619. Thie In eplte of the moat iHMlUrr ondertaklng 

to the Philharmonic Society not to publish the symphony until 
18 months after the MS. bad been delivered to. the Society. See 
XreAMef, Ul. 111. C. 

> l.etter to Peters, June 5, 1822. 

« See XreAMel. lU. 194 t ssf. 


player on the violin and violoncello, a clever 
caricaturist, a bon - vivant,’ and generally a 
lively agreeable fellow. Holz obtained an 
extraordinary influence over Beethoven. He 
drew him into society, induced him to be god- 
father to his child, to appoint him hi« bio- 
grapher,® and amongst other things to forsake 
his usual sobriety, and to do that which has 
been absurdly exaggerated into a devotion to 
drink. 

The Last Quartets. — That these com- 
mercial aims — too absurd if one reflects on the 
simple unbusinesslike character of Beethoven 
— and the occasional indulgence to which we 
have alluded, did not impair his invention or 
his imagination is evident from the fact that at 
this time he composed his last quartets, works 
which, though misunderstood and naturally un- 
appreciated at tho time, are now by common 
consent of those who are able to judge placed at 
the head of Beethoven’s compositions for in- 
dividuality, depth of feeling and expression. 
Tho relations with Russia, which Ikicthoven 
had originally cultivated through tlie Count 
von Browne and tho works dedicated to tho 
Emperor of Russia and the Prince Rasou- 
mowsky, and which had been deepened by the 
personal attention shown him in 1814 by tho 
Empress, were now to bear their full fruit. Early 
in 1824 ho received a letterfrom Prince (;lalitzin, 
a Russian nobloraan living at fit. Petersburg, 
and subsequently others, requesting him to 
compo.so three string quartets to be dedicated to 
the Prince and handsomely paid for. Tho first 
of those, that in Ei^, skoti^hed at Baden in 
I the autumn of 1824, was sold to Schott® in 
[ advance for the sum of 50 ducats, and was 
completed after his return to Vienna early 
in Oct. It was first played on Mar. 6, 1825, 
and published in tho following March. With 
tho quartet Schott received tho overture op. 
124, the ‘ Opferlied ’ (op. 121) and ‘ Bundeslied ’ 
(op, 122), an air ‘ Der Kuss ’ (op. 128) and 11 
Bagatelles (op. 126), for which he paid tho sum 
of 130 ducats. The quartet was played by 
Schuppanzigh, Weiss, Linko and Holz. and it 
I was a humorous idea of the master's to make 
each player, after so long an interval, sign a 
compact * pledging his honour to do his best 
and vie with his comrades in zeal.’*® The 
quartet was published as op. 127. 

Tho second quartet was that which now 
stands fourth — in A minor, op. 132. It was 
first played on Nov. 6, 1825, and was published 
in Sept. 1827 by Schlesinger. For this he 
seems to have obtained 80 ducats.** In a letter 
to Peters it is mentioned as ‘ a quartet, and 
a grand one too.’ The finale was originally 

» Britft. Non. 363. 377. 

» Ibid. No. 379, 

• I..eUor of Sept. 17. Here again we are puzzled by the fact that 
the Quartet waa told to Schott before Prince Qalitiin had eithef 
paid, or declined to pay, the aom be protnlai^ 

w Bri9ft, No. 822. 

*1 IMd. No. 368. 
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sketched for the * fiuale instrumentale * of the 
ninth symphony.^ 

The third, in B flat (op. 130), which now 
stands second, originally ended with a fugue of 
immense length and still greater obscurity, 
which was afterwards published separately as 
op. 133. It was completed in 1825, and wjis 
played in its first form on Mar. 21, 182G. The 
new finale — so gay and full of spirit — was 
written (at Artaria’s instance) * in great dis- 
comfort at his brother’s house at Gnoixondorf 
in Nov., before leaving on the journey which 
cost him liis life. It is his last completed 
composition. The quartet was published by 
Artaria, May 7, 1827. The relations between 
Beethoven and Prince Galitzin (7. r.) have been 
the subject of much controversy.® It will bo 
sufficient here to say that Beethoven is not 
known to have rt^ceived the promised payment, 
and that the quartets * were sold by him to the 
publishers already named. 

Beethoven remained at Baden till Oct. 
1824. On his return to Vienna his nephew 
entered the university as a student in philology. 
The career of this worthy may snmmtHi up 
in a few linos. He went in for his degree and 
was plucked, abandoned literature for trade, 
stood for the necessary examination in the 
Polytechnic School, and was plucked again ; 
in despair attempted to shoot himself, and 
failed even to do that. Ho was then, as a 
suicide, taken charge of by the police, and after 
a time ordered out of Vienna at a day’s notice, 
and at last joined the army.® And through it 
all his old uncle clung to him with tndy touch- 
ing affection. He, most simple-minded of men, 
could not believe that any one should really 
not desire to do his beat ; and so on the least 
appearance of contrition or amendment ho 
forgives and embraces him, ho bathes him in 
tenderness and confidence, only each time to 
find himself again deceived. The letters which 
this more than father wrote to his unworthy 
prodigal son are most affecting — injudicious, 
no doubt, but full of tenderness and simplicity.® . 

The first few weeks of the winter of 1824 
wore occupied in scoring the E flat quartet, tho 
composition of which had been the work of the 
summer, but it was hardly complete before 
Beethoven was taken with a severe illness in 
the lower part of the stomach.^ For this he 
called in Staudenheim, a surgeon of eminence, 
who, however, was soon cashiered as too bnisquo 
and replaced by Braiinhofor. The malady 
hung about him till his next visit to the country : 
and its disappearance is commemorated in the 
Ca7izona di ringraziamento in modo lidico offerta 
alia divivitd da un guarito^ which forms so 
noble a feature in the A minor quartet. His 

1 Z.B. pp. ISO. 181. > Schindler. U. 116. 

» Fuilv «et forth. KrthhM, ill. 226 et neq. 

* Z.B. p. 104. » He died In Vleniut, Apr. 13, 1868. 

4 For a foil dlecueeion of the calamitous relationsnlp between 
Beethoven and his nephew see Krthbitl, ill. 247 tt $tq. 

f Schindler. U. Ill, 112. 


stay at Baden in 1825 was of unusual length, 
lasting from May 3 till Oct. 15,* by which date 
that quartet was c ompletely finished. It had 
already been tried, strictly in private, as early 
as August at the desire of the publisher, Beet- 
hoven sitting close to the players, and perhaps 
profiting by the rehearsal to make many altera- 
tions ; and on Nov. fi was played, still in private 
but to a denst'ly crow ded room,® by Schuppan- 
zigh and Idnke’s quartet party. Sir G. Smart 
visited him nt Jkden, Sept. 16, 1825, and dined 
with him. Beethoven gave him a canon.*® 
Smart is wiid to have asked efXH'ially about tho 
recitatives in the ninth symphony. 

The B[> quartet was his next work, and when 
performed by the party just mentioned in 1826, 
the presto and ‘danza tcdesca’** were encored, 
but tho cavatina sei'tns to have made no im- 
pression, and tho fugue, w'hich then served as 
finale, was universally condemned. In the 
case of the fugue, his judgment agreed with 
that of his critics ; it was published separately 
(op. 133) and the finales already mentioned was 
written ; but ho did not often give way to the 
judgments of his contemporaries. ‘ Your new 
quartet did not please,’ was one of the bits of 
nows brought to him on his death-bed by some 
ofiicious friend. ‘ It will please them some 
day,’ was the answer.’ 

Between the date last mentioned and Oct. 
1826 occurred tho series of disasters with young 
Carl already alluded to ; and the latter month ** 
found both uncle and nephew at Johann Beet- 
hoven’s residence at Gneixendorf.*® It is a 
village near Krerns, on the Danube, about 50 
miles west of Vienna, and here his brother had 
settled on tho projierty (Ovt) which gave occa- 
sion to Ludwig’s famous joke (sec p. 269). Tho 
party must have boon a curiously ill-assorted 
one. Tho somewhat pompous monoy-loving 
‘ Gutsbesitzer ’ ; his wife, a common frivolous 
w'ornan of questionable character,** to whose 
marriage Betdhoven had given all the opposition 
in his power in 1812 ; the ne’er-do-wcel nephew, 
intensely selfish and ready to make game of his 
undo or make love to his aunt ; and in the 
midst of them all tho great comgoscr — deaf, 
untidy, unpresentable, setting every household 
rule and household propriety at defiance, by 
turns entirely absorbed and pertinaciously 
boisterous, exploding in rough jokes and horse- 
laughter, or bursting into sudden fury at some 
absolute misconception ; such a group had few 

» No». 329 and 372. • A.M.Z. Dftc. 21. 1826. 

>0 For Smart'll account of thla v|«|t and facaimik of the canon, 
aee fyeams from the Journal of Sir Oeorffe Smart (chap, vill,), br 
H. Bertram Cox and C. I.. E. Cox. 1907, quoted from by KrehM$l, 111. 
2 (> 6 . 

It Oriirlnillv written In A, and intended for the A minor quartet. 

t« Breunlnif, p. 96, 

13 The wuinmer of 1826 wa* extremely hot, and Dec. was very 
naaty (Nohl and Thayer. Krit. Beitra^). 

t< The property waa calleil Waaaerhof (letter of Mrt. SchwcJizer). 
WkgHlI bought the property from .fohann ». B,, Karrer from W. 
and Kleiie from Karrer. Kleile wa« uncle to Fran von SchwtdUer. 
who wan Mvlnf there when I vlalted It. Auff. 21. 1882. KlHle waa the 
author of the article in the Deutseh* iimik • Ztiiung, or, at any 
rate fumlihed the roaterlalu for It. 

13 Schindler, In Lady Wallace's SssMeMn's IL 14S. S*' 

Erehbiel, U. 231 . iiU 238. 
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elements of permanence in it. But nothing 
could stop the wonderful flow of Beethoven’s 
thoughts. In fact, music being to him the 
language of his emotions, the more agitated ho 
was the more he composed, and his very deaf- 
ness, which, fortunately, must have maxie him 
insensible to much that wont on around him, 
drove him more completely into himself and 
compelled him to listen to the wordings of 
his own heart unalloyed by anything external. 
To his deafness wo no doubt mainly owe the 
very individual and original stylo of the later 
quartets. Thanks to Michael Krenn,^ who was 
engaged by Frau Johann to wait on him, wo can 
see him with our own eyes ; 

* At half-paflt 5 lie was up and at Ills tiiblo, beating 
time with hands and feet, Hlnffln«, luimitiinK and 
writing. At half-past 7 was the family hrwvkfaat, 
and dlrertly aft<*r It he hurried out of doors, and 
would ftaunter about the fields, calllnjt out, waving 
his hands, going now very alowly, then very fast, and 
then suddenly 8tan<llng Htlll and writing In a kind 
of pocket-book. At l>alf-paat 12 he came into the 
house to dinner, and after dinner he went to his own 
room till 3 or so ; then again in the Helds till about 
sunset, for later than that he might not go. At 
half-past 7 was supper, and then ho went to his room, 
wrote till 10, ami so to bed.’ 

During the last three years he had been com- 
posing incessantly, and yet all that he had done 
seemed to him as nothing -as a mere prelude 
to what he was yet to <lo. As Newton before 
his death spoke of himself as ‘ a child picking up 
a few shells on the shore while the great ocean 
of truth lay undiscovered before him,’ so does 
Beethoven in somewhat similar strain express 
himself at the close of his life : ‘ I feel as if I had 
written scarcely more than a few notes.’ * And 
again : * Nulla (Ue>^ sine tinea ... I hope still 
to bring a few great works into the world, and 
then, like an old child, to end my earthly course 
somewhere amongst good people.’ ^ His wish, 
however, was not fulfilled ; he was to die in 
harness. Either before leaving Vienna or im- 
mediately after it he had completed the Cjf 
minor quartet, and before the end of Oct. 
had finished another, that in F, which is dated 
with his own hand ‘ Gneixendorf * am Oktober 
26.' ^ This is the work the finale of which 
embodies the strange dialogue between Beet- 
hoven and his cook, ‘ Muss es sein ? — Es muss 
sein,* and shows how he could rise from the 
particular to the universal. A week or two 
later and he had written a fresh finale to replace 
the enormously long fugue which originally 
terminated the B^ quartet, and dated it ‘ Nov. 
1826.« 

And this was his last work. The book which 
contains the lost sketches for it contains frag- 
ments of a quintet in C, and of a four-hand 

‘ Nohl, Uben. HI. 716. Mwik-EMtnng, Mw. S, 1862. 

* Uttw to Schott. Sent. 17, 1824. 

» Letter to Wegeler. Vlenn*. Oct, 7. 1826 

4 ' I MQ at Oneixendorf,' eaye he to Haelinger. * The name l« 
•omethlnf like the breaking of an axletree * (SKe/e, No. 38.3). 

* See Kal. JMe Bmtkomn-Autogn$phe der Kinigt. BIN. tu Berlin, 
IS9§. p. 10. 

* Sm KrmkiM. Hi. Qt.*). In a chapter which contains a virid picture 
ot Um Ufe at Gneixendorf. 


sonata which had been proposed by Diabelli. 
By that time the fine weather, of which he 
speaks shortly after his arrival,’ had departed. 
The cconomicarOutsbesitzer’ had forbidden his 
1 infirm brother a fire in his room, the food was 
not to his taste, and he was informed that for 
both food and lodging a charge would be made ; 
so that he determined to brave the police and 
return with his nephew to Vienna on Dec. 2. 
The journey from Gneixendorf to Krems, the 
post town, is two German miles, but the close 
carriage could not be had, and Beethoven was 
obliged to perform it in an open chaise ; ® the 
. weather was cold and damp, and the result was 
a violent cold in the stomach, which was the 
beginning of the end. He took to his bed on 
reaching the Schwarzspanierhaus. His former 
physicians, Braiinhofer and Staudenheim, re- 
fused to attend him, and he wa.s in the hands of 
a Dr. Wawrmth, who had been casually called 
to him by a billiard-marker at the rooms fre- 
quented by young Carl Beethoven. The cold 
had developed into an inflammation of the 
lungs, and on this dropsy supervened.® VVaw- 
ruch, who appears to have been a poor prac- 
titioner and a pompous pedant/'* drenched his 
patient with herb decoctions, but the malady 
would probably have ended fatally whatever 
treatment had been adopted. What the poor 
patient most required was good nursing and 
comfort, and this he could not obtain till after 
the departure of his nephew for his regiment 
in the latter half of December. Then Schindler 
and Stephen J^reuning came to his bedside, and 
from this time to the end Gerhard Breiining, the 
son of Stephen, a boy of fourteen, was his con- 
stant attendant. He was first tapped on 
Dec. 20/* then again on Jan. 8, and a third time 
on Jan. 28. It was during one of these opera- 
tions that on seeing the water he made the 
characteristic remark, ‘ Better from my belly 
than from my pen.’ The confidence both of 
Beethoven and his friends in Wawruch now be- 
came much shaken, and an application was 
made to Malfatti,*® who had attended him years 
before, but like so many others had parted from 
him in anger. It was long before Malfatti 
would answer the appeal, and even then he 
would only act in conjunction with Wawruch, 
The treatment was now changed, and iced 
punch administered in large quantities as a 
restorative. Beethoven’s faith in Malfatti was 
only equalled by his disgust at Wawruch. He 
would watch for the arrival of the former with 
eagerness, and welcome him as if he were an 
angel — whereas when Wawruch appeared he 
would immediately stop t4ilking, turn his face 
to the wall with the exclamation ‘ Acb, der 

7 Nohl. HI. 7 in. 0 Krrhbitl, Hi. 271. 

® But see Krehbirl, III. 308, in conjunction with the diagnosis, 
p. 271 tupra. 

•0 Breuning, p. 90 : but Krrhbiel, Hi. 274 n. shows that these 
expressions are too condemnatory. 

it See Thager, v. 430 ; Krehbiel, Hi. 276. 

t* Malfatti was Chopin's doctor, and apparently a very good one. 
Bee WUleby’s Chopin. 
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Esel ! ’ and only answer his inquiries in the most 
grumpy manner.^ Under the change Beet- 
hoven’s spirits greatly improved, and if jH'r- 
mitted he would at once have begun to work. 
This, however, was forbidden, and reading only 
allowed. Walter Scott was recommended him, 
and he began Kenilworth^'^ but soon threw it 
down with the exclamation ‘ The man writes 
only for money ! ’ He now made at-quaintance 
w'ith some of Schubert’s songs ® for the first 
time, and was delighted with them — ‘ Truly 
Schubert lias the divine fire,’ were his words. 
Handel’s works, in 40 volumes,* a present from 
StumplT, arrived at this date, and were an un- 
failing source of interest to him ® as he lay in 
bed. Artaria’s print of an engraving of Haydn’s 
birthplace gave him the liveli(^st satisfaction ; 
his delight at receiv ing it, his wrath at the mis- 
spelling of the name, and his cuiious care in 
paying for it, may be read in Rreuning’s 
narrative (pp. 98- KK)). During the four months 
of his last illness ho WTote and dict^ited many 
letters — twenty-four are published, some of 
them of considerable length, and others no 
doubt remain in M8. 

His nephew still retained his hold on liis affec- 
tions. A note to Dr. Bach, his old advocate, of 
Jan. 3,*’' declares the lad his sole heir, and com- 
mits him to Bach’s special care. He was con- 
tinually tormented with anxiety as to th(dr 
future maintenance. Notwithstanding Prince 
Galitzin’s promise, dated Nov. 10/22, 1820, no 
portion of the money due from him on the 
three quartets had yet been received. The 
seven bank shares he would not allow to be 
touched, regarding them as the property of his 


carry out their old intention of giving a conoerl 
for his lienefit. The reply to this was a letter 
from Mo.scheles,* datt>d Mar. 1, sending £100 
from the Philharmonic Society on account of 
the prix'iH'ds of a concert shortly to l>e given. 
His delight at this response was great, and his 
an.swer, datcnl Mar. 18 (forwarding also the 
metronome marks of Uie ninth symphony), is 
full of warmth and enthusiasm.* In this 
answer, dated eight days Wore his death, tiiere 
tK'cur the words : ‘ A symphony completely 
sketched is lying in my desk, aa well as a now 
overture and <4, her things.’ This therefon^ was 
the ‘ Tenth ISymphorjy.’ It should, however, 
b<‘ remarkecl that a large part of the letter con- 
taining the words quoUxl is struck through with 
t he jX'n. Thn'e days af terwards, says Schindler 
(ii. 142), ‘ lie was gnait ly excited, desired to 
have the skeUhes fc/r the tenth symphony 
again brought to him, and said much to me 
on the plan of the work. Ho intended it 
absolutely for tlic Pl.ilharmonic »Socioty.’ 
Some sketches — whether those alluded to or 
not — were printed in the 1st No. of Hirsch- 
]>ach’s Musikalisch-krUischcs Heperlorium^ for 
Jan. 1844, with an introduction which w© 
translate : 

‘ From Beethoven’s sketch-books. Ilorr Schindler 
on ills return from Berlin to .\ix la (’hapelle, not only 
showe(l many very remarkable n'llcs of Beetliover. 
to bis IriendH at helpzlg, but lias been cood enough 
to allow us to publish some of them In tliis periodical. 
The followlm; are souk* of the existing sketches of 
tile teiidi sympliony and of an overture on the name 
of Jhieli,*“ all lielonglng to the summer mouths of tlie 
year 1 H 24 , and in the order In wlilch they we.re 
noted down,' 

From the sketches for the tenth symphony ” : 


Scherzo. Presto, 
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nephew. He therefore wrote to his friends ^ in 
London, urging the Philharmonic Society to 


> Br^-unlngr, pp. 92. 90. . „ u . . r i i 

* Schindler, W. 135; hut see hl« letter In Moachelos n C 144. 

« The ‘ Junge Nonne,’ ‘ Die Burgsehaft.' * Der Taucher, Kly 

•tom ■ and the Owlan Songg are mentioned by Schindler. But ot 
these the only one published before Beethoven's death was the n«t. 

* See the Sale CaUlogue. 5 Bretinlng, p. 94. « Nohl. Ul. 754. 

7 Feb. 8 to Stumpfl ; Peb. ‘22 to Moscheles and to Smart ; Mar . o 

to Smart ; and Mar. 14 to Moscheles. 


Some further scraps of information have been 
kindly furnished by Thayer. ‘ Carl Holz told 
Otto Jabn that there was an Introduction to 

4 Bee the account in Moscbsles's Lebtn, L 188«7ft. 

» Quoted Krehbiel. Hi. 291. 

10 PtMisibly for the overture mentioned above. TImm are otnlited 
In the preeent reprint. 

11 We have no clue as to which of the words atUebsd to tbe 
sketches are Beethoven's, and which Schindler’s. 
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the tenth symphony in major, a soft piece ; 
then a powerful Allegro in C minor. These 
were complete in Beethoven’s head, and had 
been played to Holz on the piano.* Considering 
that the date of Beethoven’s death was 1827, 
nearly three years after the summer of 1824, 
and considering also Bix^thovon’s habit of 
copious sketching at works which wore in his 
head, it is almost impossible but that more 
sketches than the trifles quoted above exist in 
some of the sketch-books.^ And though Notte- 
bohm is unhappily no more, some successor to 
him will doubtless bo found to decipher and 
place these before us.* Meantime a fourth 
tapping had taken place on Feb. 27, and a 
great discharge was caused by his emotion at 
the receipt of Mosf^heles’s letter on Mar. 17. 
Rail, writing to Moschelos this very day, found 
him more like a skeleton than a living being.* 

During his illness ho had a few visitors 
besides Schindler and the two Breunings, who 
were his daily attendants, and Holz, who came 
frequently. Breuning mentions Johann Beet- 
hoven and the nephew (in the early part of 
the time only), Tobias and Carl Haslingor, 
Diabelli, worrying about his four-hand sonata,* 
Baron Kskeles, Rauch, Dolezalek, Clement. 
Strangers occasionally arrived, amongst whom 
Hummel, with his pupil Ferdinand Hiller, then 
a boy of fifUicn, who saw him^ on Mar. 8, 
are worthy of note. But the friends of his 
earlier days — Fries, Krd5dy, Ertmann, Bruns- 
wick, Gloichenstein, Zmeskall, Seyfriod, the 
Streichers, Czerny, Sehuppanzigh, Linke — 
those who had been honoured by his dedi- 
cations, or had reape^d the glory of producing 
his compositions — Mere either dead or other- 
wise occupied ; at any rate none appeared. 
The absence of all trace of the Archduke 
Rudolph at this time, or of any reference to 
him in the correspondence of the last few 
years. Is very remarkable. 

Neither Beethoven himself nor any of his 
friends seem to have been aware that death was 
near. His letter to Moscheles of Mar. 18 is 
full of projects, and a conversation reported 
by Breuning ® shows that he contemplated, in 
addition to the tenth symphony, a Requiem, 
music to Faust and an instruction book for 
the piano — * to be something quite different 
from that of any one else.’ To Moscheles ho 
speaks of the symphony as lying * in his desk 
fully sketched * — much as Coleridge used to 
talk of works as complete of which the title- 
pages only had been put on paper : for nothing 
w-hich can be identified with the description has 
been found. Indeed, the time of both projects 
and fulfilment was over — the night was come 
in which no man can work. The accumulation 
of water increased alarmingly, the wounds 

1 B«« tu. t»i. 

* aluo ir«a. r.. 1879. pp. 9. • NoW. IH. 778. 

* Br«nnlng. p. 89. * Hiller's BeeCAoren (1871), p. 73. 

* SekttmntjMmf9rkMt$, p. 97. 


inflamed, lying became painful, and it was 
evident that the end was near. On the lOth 
he wrote to Schott desiring the dedication of 
the Cjj minor quartet to be altered in favour of 
Baron von Stutterheim, in token of his obliga- 
tion to him as colonel of his nephew’s regiment. 
On the 17th were written his ‘ letzto Zeilen an 
Schindler.* ^ On the 18th, after dictating his 
letter to Moschelos, he settled the dedication of 
his last quartet (in F, op. 135) to Johann Wolf- 
mayer,* a Vienna merchant for whom ho had 
much respect. On the following day ho spoke 
of writing to Stumpff and Smart, but was 
compelled to relinquish the task to Schindler. 

‘ Plaudite amici, cornoedia jinita est,' said ho to 
his two faithful friends, with a touch of his old 
good-humour—the jilay was over, the lifelong 
symphony ended, and it was time to draw 
the curtain.® On the 23rd, with the help of 
Breuning, he added with his own hand a codicil 
to his will, appointing his nephew Carl his sole 
heir, but without power over the capital of the 
property bequeathed. Thus two of his latest 
ai^ts were inspired by hLs nephew. Several 
people appear to have come in and out during 
the last few days to look once more at the de- 
parting composer. Amongst these Schubert is 
said to have remained a long time, and to have 
lx)en recognised by Beethoven, though ho failed 
to understand the signs made by the dying man. 
Ho loft the room at length deeply moved. 

Beethoven spoke of the Philliarmonic and 
the whole English nation, adding, ‘ God bless 
them.’ An hour or so aft(?rM'ards some wine 
came from Mainz. Schindler put two bottles 
before the bed : ‘ A pity, a pity, too late,’ said 
he and those were his very last words. 

On the 24th Beethoven reoeived the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, and at about one in 
the afternoon of the same day ho sank into 
apparent unconsciousness, and a distressing 
conflict with death began which lasted the rest 
of that day, the whole of the next, and until 
a quarter to six on the evening of the 26th, 
the constant convulsive struggle and the hard 
rattle in the throat testifying at once too pain- 
fully to the strength of his constitution and the 
fact that he was still alive. Stephen Breuning 
and Schindler had gone to the Wahringer 
Cemetery to choose the spot for the grave ; 
the little Breuning was away at his lessons ; 
Johann Beethoven’s wife and Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner (the friend of Schubert) alone were in 
the sick-room. As the evening closed in, at a 
quarter to six, there came a sudden storm of 
hail and snow, covering the ground and roofs 
of the Schwarzspanierplatz, and followed by a 
flash of lightning and an instant clap of thunder. 

^ Kulliicher's B 0 tithov«nbriefg, p. 143. 

• Schindler. U. 142. 

» Rabelale. dvlng. said : ' Je m’en vale ohercher un srend Pent-Atre 
. . . Urei le rlaeau, la fare« Mt Jou^.’ Two (creat humorlets : but 
the roeanlntre of the two were quite different. 

10 Knthbiel, ill. 298. 

11 Nohl. III. 784. Thie paragreph Is not In the original article. 

i> See the Wianer Abfndpott, Oct. 24, 1868. 
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So great was the crash as to rouse even the 
dying man. Ho opened his eyes, clenched his 
fist, and shook it in the air abov^o him. This 
lasted a few seconds while the hail rushed down 
outside, and then the hand fell, and the great 
composer was no more.^ 

Beethoven died on Monday, March 26, 1827. 
He was fifty-six years old on the 16th of the 
previous December. 

The seven bank shares (for 1000 florins each) 
were discovered the next day, after long search, 
in a secret drawer in the writing-desk, together 
with the two passionate and mysU^rious letters 
so often supposed — though to all ap{)earance 
inaccurately — to be addressed to the Countess 
Giulietta Guiociardi.- 

The post-mortem examination was made on 
the evening of the 27th by Dr. Wagner in the 
presence of Wawruoh. During the 28th the 
body lay in one of the rooms, and a sketch * of 
the face was made by Danhauscr. 

The funeral took place on the 29th at 3 p.m., 
and was attended by an immense mass of 
people,^ including all the musicians of the city. 
From the house to the Church of the Minorites, 
in the Alsergasso on the glacis, a procession ^ was 
formed, in which Breuning. Johann van Be(d- 
hoven and Mosel were chief mourners ; the 
coffin was borne by eight members of the ()f)ora, 
namely Eybler, Hummel, Seyfried, Kreutzer, 
Wicgl, Gyrowotz, Gansbacher and Wiirfel, and 
36 torch bearers —including Czerny, Lablacho, 
Grillparzer, Wolf mayor and Schubert — round 
it. A choir of 16 men singers and 4 trom- 
bones altornatclj’- sang and played two Kquali 
of Beethoven’s, originally written for trom- 
bones for All Souls’ Day during his stay in Linz, 
and arranged to the words of the ‘ Miserere ’ 
and ‘ Amplius ’ by Seyfried. The crowd was 
enormous,® soldiers had to be called in to force 
the way, and it took an hour and a half to pass 
the short distance from the house to the church. 
From the church the body was taken in a hearse 
drawn by four horses, and without music, to 
the Wahringer cemetery, followed by a long 
string of carriages and many people. 

At the gate of the cemetery an address by 
Grillparzer was recited by Anschutz — who being 
an actor was not permitted to speak on con- 
secrated ground — and two poems by Oastelli and 
8chlechta were read and distributed. Before 
the earth was filled in three laurel wreaths 

> within a few hours his hair was entirely cut off by visitors 
(Breunlnjj, p. 113). . 

* But the question has not been allowed to rest. Thayers 

Identlftcatiou of the UnmortAl Beloved with the Cf>unt«i8 Theresa 
von Brunswick was countered by K.iHscher (Die untterbliche 
atligbte Beethwens, 1891) and later writers brought forward other 
more or less tenable hvpotheses. These have been concisely 
summarised by Ernest ^tewTnan In Mut. T„ Jnne 1911, p. 370, 
Krehblel devote«l an Important chapter (1. xxi.) to a re-exarnlnatlon 
of the evidence, Including the enquiry promoted by L« Ttmpt and 
Its result. See Krehblel, 1. 317 et teq. C- 

a Breuning, p. 1 13. Afterwards lithographed, but now rare owing 
-o the stone having broken, 

* At the back of the Schwarrspanlerhaus lies the Alscrgrund. It 
Is a ctirlous fact that his last lodging should have been close to hts 
supposed first one {Thayer. U. 103). 

* As it rounded the Red House the Funeral March from op. 26 

was played (Breuning, p. 115). * 20,000, says Breuning. 


were placed on tho coffin by Hummel Tho 
grave was against the south wall of tho cemotery, 
noitr the middle. Schubert was thrt'o places off, 
and Clement and St\vfried lie nearly opposite. 

On Apr. 3, the furniture and clothes, with tho 
pianos by Graf and Broad wooil, wore sold by 
auction ’ at t lie lodgings. Tin? same day a solemn 
mass was pt>irformod in the Hofpfarrkircho of 
the Augustinos ; Mozart’s Rt>quiem was sung, 
Lablache not only taking tho bass part but 
paying Ihirbaja a sum of 2(X) gulden for tho 
cost of the singt'rs. Two days later Chorubini’a 
Rotjuiem wa.s sung at the Ivaiiskirche. 

On Nov. 5 and following days * tho sale 
of his musical eflccts took place by auction. 
Thayer has reprinted the catalogue in his 
Verzcichniss, pj). 173-82. There were 50 lots 
of sketch and note-beoks ; 19 sketches, frag- 
UK'nts, etc., and 73 autographs of published 
pieces ; 5 MS. copies of published pieces ; 40 
copies of unpublished works ; U) sots of MS. 
parts; 17 MS. copies of min.ic by various authors 
— including scores of Cherubini’s ‘ I’aniska’ and 
Mozart’s ‘ Zaiiberfloto * ; 26 lots of print43d 

mu.sic ; 6 of works on music ; 1 autograph 

symphony of Haydn's; a pianoforte; a modal; 
and two violins. The produce of tho sale was 
1193 florins, curiously little* when compared 
with tho prices which such tn^asures would fetch 
now. This sum, added to tho value of tho 
bank shares and the Philharmonic £100, made 
in all, according to Schindler,*® a total of 10,232 
florins (in silver), or a little over £1000. 

In course of time tho grave fell into neglect, 
and in 1863 the Gi'sellschaft dor Musikfrounde 
undertook to exhume and re-bury** the remains 
of both Betdhoven and Schubert. This was 
done on Oct. 13, and Beethoven’s monument 
now consists of a largo flat stone covering 
the grave, surronndod by an iron railing, and 
headed by an olxJisk in stone bearing a lyre, the 
usual emblem of eternity, and tho simple name 
Beethoven.** 

Beethoven’s Music 

Beethoven’s music has been divided by von 
Lenz into thre^e styles, and the df*** ision has 
evidently some justice in it, or it would not 
have been so widely accepted as it is oven 
by those who differ about its details. That 
the aivision is not chronological is evident from 

Only the Broadwood, nee Breuning, p. 194. It wm bought by. 
‘Spina, who sent It U) Mnzt at Weimar, where It remained. It WM 
given bv IJnzt to the Prinrenn Wjtgcnnteln. A. J. H. 

« Breuning, 126. The catalogue and valuation are dated Aug. 16. 

» Antographe of nymphonlen fetrhe<l 6 florin* each ; overturee, 
21 ; sonataa, 2 ; the' Mae* In D. 7 ; and to on. 

Bioffraphie, U. 147. , — . 

U See the Aetenmaefiye Dareteliuny der Awffrabunq und Wiedof 
beiMtzung der irdiichen Bette ron Beethot>en und Behubert, Vienna, 
1863. 

<> On June 21, 1888, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, B.'s remidne 
were once more taken up. put Into a chapel, and the next day 
UanDferred to the Central Cemetery, where they were placed In a 
vault (Timet. June 22. 1888). At Bonn, on Aug. 10, 1846, waa 
Inaugurated the Beethoven monument by HAhnel (eee Mue . T ., 
1901. p. 166). Mention may aJeo be made of one by Zurobuich at 
Vienna (1880). and another by Max Klinger, purchaeed by the dty 
; of l^lvzlg In 1902. 

II Beethoven et tet trait rtytet. 8t. Petenbnrg, 1862. See, however, 

' ' Beethoven ’ in Folia's Biographie univereetle dee mueteiens, let ed. 
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the fact that Lenz includes the second sym- 
phony (op, 36), written in 1802, in the first 
period, wlien he places the sonatas op. 26 and 
27, which were completed a year earlier, and 
the 3 sonatas, op. 31, which wore written in 
company with the 8<3Cond symphony, in the 
second period. As far as the sonatas are con- 
oerne<l ho ends the first period with op. 22. 

But wo may go further than that. Tho first 
movement of the sonata in Eb (op. 7) and 
the finale of the quartet in E, op. 18, No. 1, 
contain examples of the ej)i8odo8 which form 
om? of Beethoven’s main characteristics, such 
os even tho first movement of the Eroica can 
hardly surpass for independence and originality. 
The scherzo of symphony No. 1 and the scherzo 
and finale of symphony No. 2 contain passages 
which would be found original and character- 
istic if met with in the compositions of many 
years later. Some will find it hard to place tho 
quartet in F minor, which Mendelssohn thought 
the most ‘ Beethovenish ’ of all Beethoven’s 
works, in anything but tho third style ; while 
the overture in C, op. 124, written in 1822, 
might be cla8S(^d with the works of an earlier 
period. And yet on the whole tho division is 
just, as an expression of the fa(q that Beethoven 
was always in progress ; and that, to an extent 
greater than any other musician, his style 
matured and altered as ho grew in life. Ho 
began, as it was natuml and inevitable ho 
should, with tho best stylo of his day — tho 
8tyh» of Mozart aiid Haydn ; with melodies 
and passages that might be almost mistaken for 
theirs, with compositions apparently moulded 
in intention ^ on them. And yet even during 
this Mozartian eiM)ch we meet with works or 
single movements which are not Mozart, which 
Mozart perhaps could not have written, and 
which very fully reveal the future Beethoven, 
Such are the first two movements of the sonata 
in A (op. 2), tho sonatas in Eb (op, 7) and D 
(op. 10, No. 3) and Bb fop. 22), the scherzos of 
the first and second symphonies already men- 
tioned, and the coda of the finale to the second 
symphony. From this youthful period he passes 
by the three sonatas, op. 31 — which we have 
seen him speaking of as a change in his style — 
by the Kreutzer sonata (Mar. 1803), by the 
pianoforte concerto in 0 minor,* and by the 
Eroica (1804), to his mature period, a time of 
extraordinary greatness, full of individuality, 
character and humour, but still more full of 
power and mastery and pregnant strong sense. 

This splendid and truly astonishing period 
contains the opera of ‘ lAHUiora-Fidclio,’ with its 
four overtures; the Mass in C; six symphonies, 
from the Eroica to No. 8 inclusive ; the over- 
ture to * Coriolan * ; the ‘ Egraont ’ music ; the 
pianoforte concertos in G and E flat ; the violin 

I SoniitA. op. 10, No. 1 ; tnelodr In worktn(r oert of l«t roovemont 
of Mptei : Adagio of op. SI, No. 1 ; auint«t, op. 16. 

* in the fliuUe of tni« work we alxnoet enrprUe the change of 
•iyle In the act of being made. 


concerto ; the Rasoumowsky quartets and 
those in Eb (op. 74) and F minor (op. 95) ; the 
three later PF. trios ; the ‘ Liederkreis ’ ; and 
last, not least, a dozen sonatas for piano solo, 
of which the chief are the D minor and tho 
‘ Appassionata,’ though the others are closely 
akin and hardly inferior. 

From this period of extraordinary force and 
mastery — though abounding also in beauty and 
sentiment — ‘he passes by a second transition to 
his third and final style. This transition is 
perhaps more obvious than the former. Tho 
difference between the ninth symphony and its 
predecessors — not only in dimensions and in the 
use of tho chonis, but in elevation and senti- 
ment, and in the total impression produced — is 
unmistakable. The five pianoforte sonatas, op. 
101 to op. Ill, are perfectly distinct from any of 
the earlier ones, not only in individuality — for 
all Beethoven’s works are distinct— but in a 
certain wistful yearning, a sort of sense of tho 
invisible and vision of the infinite, mingled 
with their power. The last quartets, op. 127 
to op. 135, have the same characU?ristic8 as 
tho sonatfis ; but they are also longer, full of 
changes of time, loss observant than before of 
the traditional forms of exproasion, less careful 
to make obvious tho links of connexion, and 
still more full of intense personality anrl of a 
wild unimprisoned spirit. All the semtiinent 
and earnestness of Schumann, all the grace and 
individuality of Schubert, are there, with an in- 
tensity, breadth and completeness which those 
masters might perhaps have attained if they 
had bestowed the time and pains on their w'ork 
which Beethoven did. In this period he passes 
from being the greatest musician to be a great 
teacher, and in a manner which no one ever did 
before, and possibly no one will ever do again, 
conveys lessons which by their intense sug- 
gestivencvss have almost the force of moral 
toa(!hing. 

The cause of this is not far to seek. As we 
have seen in the preceding portion of this 
sketch, tho year 1814 was the culminating 
period of Beethoven’s prosperity. He had 
produced his latest and then greatest works 
under such favourable circumstances as no 
musician had before enjoyed. Ho had been 
feted and caressed by emperors and empresnes, 
and others of the greatest of this world’s great ; 
he had for the first time in his life been able 
to put by money, and feel at all independent of 
daily labour, framed lately on this came an 
equally great and sudden reverse — and that 
not a material reverse so much as a blow to 
his spirit, and a series of misfortunes to mind 
and heart such as left all his former sufferings 
far behind. His brother’s death ; the charge of 
the nephew ; the collision with the widow and 
with his other relatives and friends ; the law- 
suits ; the attempts to form a home of his own, 
and the domestic worries and wretchedness 
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oonsequent thereon ; the last stages of his 
deafness ; the appearance of chronic bad 
health ; the actual want of money — all these 
things, which lasted for many years, formed a 
Valley of the Shadow of Death such as few men 
have been called to traverse, and which must 
inevitably have exercised a great influence on 
a nature so sensitive and in some respects so 
morbid. That this fiery trial did not injure his 
power of production is evident from the list of 
the great works wliic^h form the third period — 
from op. 101 inclusive. That it altered the 
tone and colour of his utterance is equally 
evident from the works themselves. ‘ He 
passes,’ as Dannreuther bos finely ^ said, 

* beyond the horizon of a mere singer and 
poet, and touches upon the domain of the seer 
and the prophet; where, in unison with all 
genuine mysties and ethical teachers, he delivers 
a message of religious love and resignation, 
identification with the sufferings of all living 
creatures, deprecation of self, negation of per- 
sonality, release from the world.’ 

Technical Methods. — Beyond tiie in- 
dividual and peculiar character which dis- 
tinguishes his works and makes them Beet- 
hovenish, as Haydn’s are Haydn ish and 
Mozart’s Mozartish, though in a greater degree 
because of the stronger character of the man — 
there are definite peculiarities in Beethoven’s 
way of working which should bo specified as 
far as povssiblc. That ho was no wild radical, 
altering for the mere pleasure of alteration, or 
in the mere search for originality, is evident 
from tlie length of time during which he ab- 
stained from publishing or even composing 
works of pretension, and from the likeness 
which his early works possess to those of his 
predecessors. Ho began naturally with the 
forms which were in use in his days, and his 
alteration of them grow very gradually with tho 
necessities of his expression. Tho form of tho 
sonata is ‘ the transparent veil through which 
Beethoven seems to have looked at all music.’ * 
And the good points of that form be retained 
to the last — the ‘ triune ^ symmetry of exposi- 
tion, illustration and repetition,’ which that 
admirable method allowed and enforced — but 
he permitted himself a much greater liberty 
than his predecessors had done in tho relation- 
ship of the keys of tho different movements and 
parts of movements, and in the proportion of 
the clauses and sections with which he built 
them up. In other words, he was less bound 
by the forms and musical rules, and more 
swayed by the thought which he had to express, 
and the directions which that thought took in 
His mind. 

1. The range of keys within which the com- 
posers of sonatas and symphonies before Beet- 

1 Marmiltnn'* itagailmf, July 1876. In these and the followinir 
quotations. Grove paraphrased Daimreuther's words, instead of 
quoting them verbatim. J. «• 

* Wagrner. * MnemXSUm'% Ifivastfie,. July 1876* 
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hoven (onfined themselves was very narrow. 
Taking the first movement as an example of the 
practice, the first, tlu me was of course given out 
in the tonic, and this, if major, was almost 
invariably answered in due course by a second 
theme in tho dominant or fifth above; for 
instance, if the sonata was in C the second 
subject would be in (», it in D it would l>e in 
A. If the movement were in minor, tho answ'er 
was in the relative major — C minor would be 
answered by A minor by 0:. and so on. 
This is the case 19 times out of 20 in the 
sonatjis and symphonies of Haydn aiul Mozart. 
A similar restriction governed the key of the 
secomi movement. It was usually in the sub- 
dominant or fifth below — in F if tho key of 
the pie(;e were in B!> if the key were F, and 
HO on. If the pii>co were in a minor key tho 
second movement w'as in the third below. A 
little more latitude was allowed here than in 
the former case; the Rubdominant now and 
then became the dominant, or, very rarely, 
the mediant or third above; and the relative 
major was occasionally ex(?hangcd for the tonic 
major. (See Fohm and Sonata.) 

Beethoven, as already n>markcd, adopted 
very different relations in respect of the change 
of key from one movement to anotlier. Out of 
81 ivorks in sonata form he makes the transition 
to the dominant only 3 times ; to the sub- 
dominant 19 times ; to the mediant or third 
above 4 times ; and to tho submediant or third 
below 30 times. From tonic major to tonic 
minor he changes 12, and from minor to major 
8 times. His favourite chnng(5 was evidently 
to tho subnuMliant or third below— -that is to 
say, to a key less elos<'ly relat(*d to the tonic 
and more remote tlian the lisual key. Ho 
makes it in his first work (op. J, No. 2). In 
his B[> trio (op. 97) he has it twice, and in his 
variations on an original therno (op. 34), each 
of the first 5 variations is a third below the 
preceding. 

In the relation of his first and second subjects 
he is more orthodox. Out of 26 of the piano- 
forte sonatas the usual change to the dominant 
occurs 17 times, to the mediant 3, to the 
submediant 3. 

2. Another of his innovations had respect 
to the connexion of the different subjects or 
clauses. His predecessors were in the habit 
rather of separating their clauses than of con- 
necting them ; and this they did by conven- 
tional passages of entirely different character 
from the melodious themes thera-sclves, stuffed 
in between tho themes like so much hay or 
paper for mere packing. Any symphony of 
Mozart or Haydn will give examples of this, 
which Wagner ^ compares to the ‘ rattling of 
the dishes at a royal feast.’ Mozart also has a 
way of drawing up and presenting arms before 
the appearance of the second subject, which 

4 Mu$le cf th« Ftdwrt, tramUted by Daonreuther, 1873, p. 44. 

X 
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tenda to cut the movement up into very definite 
portions. Of these tiresome and provoking 
intermediate periods Beethoven got rid by the 
use of phrases which are eitlier parts of the 
main theme or closely related to it ; and he 
thus gives his movements a unity and con- 
sistency as if it were an organic growth, and 
not a piece of work cunningly put together by 
art or man's device. How he effects this, and 
the very tentative and gradual way in which 
ho does it, may bo seen in symphonies 1 and 2 
and the Kroica, in which last all trace of the 
old plan has almost entirely disappeared. 

3. The first movement of the Kroica supplies 
instances of other innovations on the established 
forms. Not only in the exposition (before the 
double bar) are other themes brought in besides 
the two main subjects, but in the ‘ illustration,’ 
or, to use the more common term, the * working 
out,’ there is an unanticipated explosion which, 
to say the least, is entirely without precechuit, 
followed by an entindy fresh episode as im- 
portant as anything that has occurred b(‘fore, 
and that again by a new feat\ire (the staccato 
bass) which, while it accompanies and rein- 
forces the main subjijct, adds materially to the 
interest of the music. Again, in the repetition 
we have not only a great departure from regular 
rule in the keys which the nwisic goes through, 
but wo have a coda of no fewer than 140 bars 
long, proclaiming itself by its opening as an 
indejwndont nuunber of the movement, and 
though made almost entirely out of previous 
material, y(^t quite diff(Tently expn'sscd from 
anything before, and full of fresh meaning. 
Now none of these alkTations and additions to 
the usual forms were made by Be<‘thoven for 
their own sake. They were made because ho 
had something to my on his subject which the 
niles did not give him time and space to say, 
and whi('h ho could not leave unsaid. H is w ork 
is a potun in which the thoughts and emotions 
are tlie first things, and the forms of expression 
second and subordinate. Still, oven in his in- 
novations, how careful he is to keep as near the 
rules as possible I His chief episodes occur in 
the working out, where a certain license was 
always lawful ; and codas were recognised, and 
had oven, as in Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter,’ been turned 
to noble account. The same characteristics are 
foimd in the ninth symphony as in the third, 
only the mode of mind Ixnng entirely different, 
the mode of expression is different too, but the 
principle of the perfect subordination of the ex- 
pression to the thought, while adhering as 
closely the ‘ form ’ as wa.s consistent with 
perfect expression, is the same. One or two 
pieces of liis second period may however be 
named, in which both thought and mode of 
expression are so* entirely different from any- 
thing before them, that they stand quite by 
themselves. Such movements as the opening 
adagio of the sonata in Ctf minor, or the 


andante con moto of the pianoforte concerto in 
G — in which vSehuraann used to see a picture of 
Orpheus taming brute-nature — have no proto- 
types ; they are pure creations, founded on 
nothing previous, but absolutely now in stylo, 
idea and form. 

In the later quartets it must be admitted that 
he wandered further away from the old paths ; 
the thought there seems everything and the 
form almost nothing. And this fact, as much as 
the obscurity and individuality of the thoughts 
themselves and their apparent want of con- 
nexion until they have lx*como familiar, is per- 
haps the cause that these noble works are so 
difficult to understand. The forms, depend upon 
it, were founded in reason and nature. They 
grew through long jx^riods to bo what Haydn 
fixed them at ; and as long as the thoughts of 
composers did not burst their limits they wore 
jx;rfect, Ik^ethoven came, and ho first enlarged 
and modified them, adhering, however, to their 
fundamental principle of rc^currenee androcapit- 
ulation, till in the end, withdrawn more and 
more into himself by his deafness, he wrote 
dowm what ho felt, often without thinking of 
the exigencies of those who w^cro to hear him. 
Thjs,how'ever, only applies to the later quartets. 
The ninth symphony and the last pianoforte 
sonatas are as strictly in form, and as coherent 
and intelligible, as could be desired. 

4. A striking instance of this loyalty is found 
in Beethoven’s treatment of the ‘ Introduction.’ 
This — a movement in slow time, preceding the 
first allegro — forms part of the original design 
of the overture by Jmlly, and is found in nine 
out of ten of Handel’s overtures. Haydn often 
has one in his symphonies, usually 8 lo 12 bars 
long, occasionally as much as 20. Mozart has 
prefixed similar prefaces to some of his w^orks, 
such as the symphony in K flat, the quintet for 
piano and wind instruments, and the famous 
quartet in 0, dedicated to Haydn. Beotho\ en, 
besides placing one before his quintet for piano 
and wind (op. 10), which, as already rcraark(Ml, 
is like a challenge to Mozart, has one to the 
‘ 8onata pathelique ’ and to the first symphony. 
In the last of these cases it is 1 2 bars long. In 
the second symphony it expands to 33 bars 
long, and increases largely in development. But 
even this is a mere preface when compared 
with the noble and impressive movements 
which usher in the allegros of the fourth and 
seventh symphonies — long and independent 
movements, the latter no less than 80 bars in 
length, full of important and independent ideas, 
and of the grandest effect. 

In all the instances mentioned — the succes- 
sion of keys, the episodes, the coda, the intro- 
duction — Beethoven’s modifications seem to 
have sprung from the fact of his regarding his 
music less as a piece of technical performance 
than his predecessors had perhaps done, and 
more as the expression of the ideas with which 
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his mind was charged. The ideas were too 
wide and too various to bo contained in the 
usual limits, and therefore the limits had to bo 
enlarged. He regards lirst what he has to say 
— his thought — and how ho shall convey and 
enforce and reiterate that thought, so as to 
express it to his hearer exactly as he thinks it, 
without being careful to find an old formula in 
which to couch it. Even consecutive fifths 
were no hindrance to him — they gave the exact 
sound in which he w ished to convey his idea of 
the moment ; and therefore he used them as 
naturally as a speaker might employ at a par- 
ticular juncture, with the best effect, an ex- 
pression usually quite inadmissible. No doubt 
other musicians had taken similar liberties ; but 
not to the same extent, because no one Ixdore 
had been gifted with so independent and orig- 
inal a nature. But in Beethoven the fact was 
connected with the peculiar position he had 
taken in society, and wdth the lunv ideas which 
the general movement of freedom at the end 
of the 18th century, and the French Revolution 
in particular, had forced even into such strong- 
holds as the Austrian courts. People who W'ero 
the servants of archbishops and princes, and 
moved about with the rest of tho establishment 
in tho train of their master, w’ho wore- pow'dor 
and pigtail and red -heeled shoes, and were 
forced to wait in ant(‘rooms and regulate their 
conduct strictly by etiquette, and habitually 
kt'cp dow'ii th('ir passions under decorous rules 
and forms, could not give their thoughts and 
emotions the free and natural vent which they 
would have liad without tho perpetual curb of 
such restraints and tho habits they must have 
engendered. But Beethoven, like Miralxjau, 
had ‘ sw^al lowed the formulas ’ of the day ; he 
had thrown over etiquette, and, roturier as ho 
was, lived on absolute equality with the best 
aristocracy of Vienna. What he felt ho said, 
both in society and in his music, and the result 
is before us. The great diffenMice Is, as we have 
already remarked, that whereas in his ordinary 
intercourse ho w^as extremely abrupt and care- 
less of effect, in his music he was exactly tho 
reverse ; painstaking, laborious and never 
satisfied till he had conveyed his ideas in un- 
mistakable language. 

5. The scherzo stands perhaps in a different 
category from the three features already men- 
tioned. It is less of a modification and more of 
a distinct new creation. The word is met with 
in Haydn and Mozart, but in a different sense 
from that in which Beethoven uses it, and 
apparently neither of those masters has it in a 
symphony. To both of them the third move- 
ment of a symphony was a minuet. All that a 
minuet could be made they made of it, but it 
was never given them to go beyond. The 
minuet remained a dance tune to the end of its 
days, and is so even in Beethoven’s No. 8 sym- 
phony. In fact Haydn actually lamented that 


he could not make more of it than ho had. 
When discussing a rule of Albrechlsborger’a by 
which fourths were prohibited in strict coin- 
position. ho said,* * Such triffing is absurd ; I 
wish, instead, that some one would try to 
compose a really new' minuet.’ This Beethoven 
did. Tho third movement of his first symphony 
i.s w hat Haydn w ished to sec.* Though labtdled 
‘ menuetto,* it i.s quite unlike a minuet. It is in 
fact a scherzo, and in its little dimensions is tho 
pattern and model of those gigantic moveraenta 
which in the Kroica, the C minor, the No. 7 
and especially tlie No. 9 of tho symphonies ; in 
tho B flat trio ; in the sonata op. lOfi ; and tho 
first of the Rasouinow'sky quartets, are so truly 
astonishing, and so characteristic of their great 
author. 

fi. An innovation of groat importanc(» in tho 
finale, for whi(’h no precedent can he found, was 
the introduction of tho chorus. In tho Eroica 
symphony B(M‘thoven show'ed how a set of 
orchestral variations could be employed in a 
finale. In tho ‘ (^horal Fantasia ’ again ho 
showed with what effect a chorus could bo em- 
ployed in the same part of tho work. But in 
tho ninth symphony he combined the two, by 
using tho chorus iu a succossion of variations. 
Mendelssohn has followed his example in tho 
‘ Lobgesang,’ tho vocal portion of which is tho 
last movement of a symphony ; but ho has not 
adopted the variation form. 

7. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Beethoven’s musics is tho individual variety of 
each piece and eacih movement. In the sym- 
phonies every one of tho nine first movements 
is entirely distinct from the other eight, and tho 
same of the andantes, scherzos and finales. 
Each is based on a distinct idea, and each leaves 
a separate imago and impression on the mind. 
And the same may be said of the majority of 
the smaller works, of tho concertos and quartets 
and pianoforte trios — certainly of the sonatas, 
all but perhaps a very few. The themes and 
passages have no family likeness, and have not 
the air of having been taken out of a stock ready 
made, but arc born for the occasion. He thus 
very rarely repeats himself. The thc^ie of the 
slow movement of the sonata in F minor and 
the second theme in the first movement of the 
sonata in C (op. 2, Nos. 1 and 3) are adapted 
from his early pianoforte quartets. The minuet 
in tho septet is developed from that in the little 
sonata in C (op. 49, No. 2). The Turkish 
March * in the ‘ Ruins of Athens ’ had already 
appeared as a theme for variations in D (op. 76). 
The theme of the variations in tho ‘ Choral 
Fantasia ’ is a song of his own, ‘ Seufzer eines 
Ungeliebten (B. & H. 253), composed many 
years before. The melodies of two Contret&nze 

I Orittinttr, p. 114. 

* One would like to know if Hnydb ever beard the ftmt or any 
other of Beethoven'e aymphonlea, and what hie real feelinga were 
about them. He lived on till 1809, and mlidtt thiie bave heard the 
Brolca and even the C minor. 

> Bald to be a Buwdan tbeixie. 
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(No. 17a) are employed in the ‘ Proinetheun ’ 
and one of them is also used in a set of 
variations (op. 35) and in the finale to the 
Eroioa. In the finale to the ‘ Choral Fantasia ’ 
there are some slight anticipations of the finale 
to the choral symphony ; the ‘ Prometheus ’ 
music contains an anticipation of the storm in 
the * Pastoral' symphony, and the subject of the 
allegretto to the eighth symphony is found in a 
humorous canon — such are all the repetitions 
that have been detected. How far he em- 
ployed Volksliederand other tunes not invented 
by himself is not yet known. ^ Certain melodies 
in the Eroica, ' Pastoral’ and No. 7 symphonies, 
and in the sonata op. 109, are said to have 
been thus adopted, but at present it is mero 
assertion. 

This is perhaps the most convenient place ft)r 
noticing a prominent fact about his own 
melodies, viz. that they often consist wholly or 
mainly of consecutive notes. This is the case 
with some of the very finest themes he has 
written, witness the scherzo and finale to the 
choral symphony ; and that to the ‘ Choral 
Fantasia * ; tlio slow movements of the trio 
and the symphony in the same key ; the adagio 
to the quartet op. 127, and many others.^ 

8. In the former pari of this sketch wo have 
mentioned the extraordinary manner in which 
Boothoveri wrote and rewrote until he had 
arrived at the exact and most apt expression of 
his thought. The same extraordinary care not 
to bo mistak(ai is found in the nuancta^ or 
marks of expression, with which his works are 
crowded, and which ho was the first to introduce 
in such abundance,^ For instance, to compare 
the ‘ Jupiter ’ symphony — Mozart’s last — with 
Beethoven’s first, we shall find that the violin 
part of the first half of the opening allegro has 
in the former (120 bans long) 14 marks of ex- 
pression, in the latter (95 bars) 42 marks. The 
andante to Mozart’s symphony in G minor has 
38 marks to 131 bars, while that to Beethoven’s 
No. 2 has 155 marks to 27G bars. In the later 
works this attention to nuance increases. The 
allegro agitato of the quartet in F minor, 125 
bars long, contains 95 marks ; the cavatina in 
the quartet in Br>, GO bars long, contains 58 
marks. It is part of the system of unwearied 
care and attention by which this great man, 
whose genius was only equalled by his avssiduity, 
brought his works to their actual perfection, and 
to the certainty that they would produce what 
he himself calls il suo proprio proposio effetto 
their own special and intended effect. How 
original and splendid the effect of such finances 
can be may be seen in the vivace of the No. 7 
symphony, where the sudden change from ff 

1 The Rosalan theme In the * RMouiuoweky ‘ queriete are the 
nioet prominent instanceis. See RASovMOvrRKY. 

* The practice began early. See the eecond subject of the finale 
of the trio In C minor, op. 1, No. 3. 

* Thle care ii found very earlv in his life. Mention la made in the 

euppl. Tol. of the B. A H. edition of the ‘careful exactnees In 
the marks of expreeelon vhich cbaracteriaea the autograph of the 
flute trio (1786).^ a PreXaM to the K^ca. 


to pp, accompanying an equally sudden plunge 
in the melody and abrupt change in the bar 
riiony, produces a wild romantic effect which 
once to hear is never to forget. 

In addition, Beethoven here and there gives 
indications such as the ‘ Bitto um innem und 
kussern Frieden ’ at the Dona in the Mass in 
D, the ‘ beklemmt ’ in the cavatina of the Bb 
quartet, the ‘ Arioso dolente ’ of sonata op. 110, 
which throw a very personal colour over the 
piece. The word ‘ Cantabile ’ has a special 
meaning when ho employs it. 

9. Beethoven used variations to a very great 
extent. For the pianoforte, alone and in con- 
junction with other solo instruments, ho has left 
29 sets, some on original themes, some on airs 
by other composers. But, besides these, several 
movements in his sonatas, quartets and trios 
are variations, so entitled by him. Every one 
will remember those in the septet, in the ‘ Harp’ 
quartet, in the Kreutzer sonata, in the piano 
sonata in A flat (oj). 2()), and in the two late 
sonatas in E and C minor (op. 109 and 111). 
Many other movements in the same branches of 
composition are variations, although not so 
named. The slow movements in the sonata 
‘ Appassionata ’ and the op. lOG are splendid 
instances. In the symphonies, the slow move- 
ments of the C minor, the ‘ Pastoral ’ and the 
ninth are magnificent examples, the last the 
most splendid of all — while tlie colossal finales 
of the Eroica jind the ninth symphony are also 
variations, though of a very different order from 
the rest and from eaeh other. Of the lowest 
and most obvious type of variation, in which 
the tune remains in quo all through the 
piece, with mere cliangcs of accompaniment 
above, below and around it — the Herz-Thal- 
berg type — the nearest approach to be found 
in Beethoven’s works is the fifth variation in 
op. 26. His favourite plan is to preserve the 
harmonic basis of the theme and to modify and 
embellish the melody. Of this type he makes 
use with astonishing ease and truly inexhaust- 
ible originality. It is to be found in some 
shape or other in nearly every work of his 
second and third periods. It is not his own 
invention, for fine instances of it exist in 
Mozart and Haydn, but no one practised it 
with such beauty and nobility as he did, unless 
it be Schubert, who at any rate approaches 
very near him in its use. Perhaps the finest 
instance of it is in the adagio of the ninth 
symphony, in ivhich the melody is varied first 
in common time and then in 12-8, with a grace, 
beauty and strength which are quite un- 
paralleled, There is, how^ever, a third kind 
of variation w'hich is all Beethoven’s own, in 
wliich everything undergoes a change — rhythm, 
melody and harmony — and yet the individual 
theme remains clearly present. 

‘ Perhaps one melodious step only of the subject is 
taken (op. 109 ; var. 1 and 5) ; perhaps the funda-, 
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mental profn^loits of tlie liarmony alone are re- 
tained ; perhaps some thoroutfh rhythniieal alteration 
A made, with an entire ehanpe of key. as in the Poev 
AntianUy finale of Kroica ; in the Hb variation aiUi 
marciUt of the ninth syinpliony ; uinl in nniny of tlie 
thirty-ttiree variations. Tills Is no mere eluinge of 
dress and decoration, but an actual creation of soine- 
tliiiiK new out of the old Ken u —we see tlic chryHalis 
chaiiKe into the butterfly, and we know it to w the 
same creiiture despite the change.' ‘ In no other 
form than that of the variation does Beethoven's 
creative power api>ear more wonderful, and its ctfeet 
on the art more dittieult to measure.’ * (Sec also 
Variations.) 

10. Of fugues Beethoven wrote but few, and 
those near the end of his career, but he always 
knew bow to introduce a fugato or bit of contra- 
puntal w’ork w ith tlie happiest elTect. Witney 
a passage in the working out of the first movo- 
ineut of the Kroica symphony, and another in 
the finale of the same w't>rk ; or in the middle 
portion of the allegretto of No. 7 ; or the lovely 
counterpoint for the bassoon ui the opening of 
the finale of No. 9. Of eomplete fugues the 
only instrumental ones are the linale to the 3rd 
of the Kasouinowsky quartets ; the finales to 
the violoncello sonata op, 102, No. 2, and the 
PF. s(jnatas op. lOl, 100 and 110; and the 
enormous movement in B fiat which originally 
formed the termination to tlie great string 
quartet in the same key. Of the last-named 
fugue one has no o[)j)ortunity of judging, as it 
is never jdayed but of the others, especially 
those in the PF. sonatas, it may he safely said 
that nothing in the whole of Beethoven’s music 
is associated with a more distinct dramatic 
intention, whether it be, as has been suggested,’ 
a resolution to throw off an affection which was 
enthralling him, or some other great mental 
clTort. 

11. Beethoven did not originate ‘programme 
music,’ for Bach left a capriccio dc.s<.Tibing the 
(h'parture of his brother ; and two symphonies 
are in existence by Knecht (q.v.) — a country- 
man of Beethoven’s, and a few years his senior 
— entitled ‘ Tableau musical dc la nature ’ and 
‘ La Joie dos bergers int(!rrompue par I’orage,’ 
which are not only founded on the same idea 
with his * Pastoral ’ .symphony, but are said * to 
contain somewhat similar themes and passagee. 
But, though h(^ did not invent it, he raised it at 
once to a higher level than before, and his pro- 
gramme pieces have exercised a great effect on 
the art. ‘ When Beethoven had once opened the 
road,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘ every one was bound 
to follow ’ ; and it is probable that without his 
example we should not have had Mendelssohn’s 
overtures to ‘ The Hebrides ’ or to the ‘ Mecres- 
stillc und gliickliche Fahrt.’ His w'orks in this 
line,^ omitting all which did not receive their 

I Daunreuther in Marm^Tlan't Magazine. July 1876. 

> It w-aa. however. pUyed by the Heckmann Quartet, In Doc. 
1887, at I’rince'B Hall, London, and has received periodic perform- 
ancea since. TJie J.rfjndon String Quartet now (J926) regularly 
include K in their complete cyrlea <jf Beethoven's quartets. c. 

Uavison'R Analysis of the Sonata, op. 100. 

* I'VUji. Siograpkif, a.v. Knecht. 

* That ia to »ay, those to which a ‘ progranuue ' 4a coaleMed. 

f'ritical estimate of this point ha* aitered eonalderahty elnce Orore 
wrote (see Abbolute Mcaio and Proueammb Mchio). o. 


, titles from himself, are ; the ‘ 8<mata path4- 
tique ' ; ‘1^ Malincmiia,’ an adagio in Uio string 
quartet. No. 6 ; th» Kroica symphony ; the 
‘ Pastoral * ditto ; the ‘ h-Attlo of V’ittoria ’ ; f ho 
sonata * liOs Adieux, r«Ab.Hence et le retour ’ ; 
the movements in the \ minor quart4‘t (op. 
132), entitled Cmizona di ringrazuimento in 
modo lidico offerta alia divinitd da ttn gvarito, 
and Senlemlo nuom Jtrrza ; the movement in 
th(‘ F major quartet (tip. 135), entitled ‘ Dor 
schwt*rgefasNt<' KntKchliiss ; Muss «‘s sein ?— Ks 
muss sein * ; anti a ‘ B(>mlo a capriccio ’ for piano 
(op. 129), the MS. of which is entitled hy the 
composer ‘ Die Wuth iiher den verlornm (iros- 
chen ausgi'tobt in cinc'r ( '»i price.’ Beyond tiieso 
B(‘cthov(‘n madt‘ no neknow liMlged attempts t-o 
depict definite scentvs nr moods of mind in instni- 
mental music. W(‘ havt already (}i. 277) quoted 
S(‘hindlcr’s stati'iiKuit that B<‘ethov('n inteiulod 
tlie sonatiis in o]). 11 to lx* a dialogue b('tw(‘en 
two Iovei*s, and to r(‘pn‘.se!it. the ‘entreating and 
n^si.sting principh^ ’ ; and the sonata in K minor 
(op. 90) is said to have had direct ref(‘r(‘n(*e to 
the diflimilties attending Moritz Lichnowsky’s 
passion for th(^ actie.ss whom lie ultimately 
marri(‘d. The first movement was to have Ixicn 
called ‘ Kanqd zwisehen Kopf und H(*rz’ and tho 
8<>eond ‘ ( ’onvfM'sation mil der (leliebten.’ But 
noru^ of tbi^se titles wen* dinadly sanctioned by 
Beethoven lumself. In tlie programme of the 
concert of Dee. 22, 1808, at which tho ‘Pastoral’ 
synqihony w as jirodueed, he prefix(‘d the follow- 
ing words to th(‘ (h^script ion of tlie syinjihony : 
— ‘ Pastoral Syinjihonie : mehr Ausdruck dor 
Kmpfindung als Mnlercd ’ — ‘ more expn\saion of 
emotionsthan portraiture, ’a canon whifdi should 
surely be taken as th<i guide in int/crpreting all 
similar works of his. 

Wo have now' eiKh^avourcd to give the main 
external characterisTies of Beethoven’s music ; 
but the music itself, though it resides in them, 
is beyond and above them all. ‘ While listen- 
ing,’ says Dannr(Mith(T, ‘ to such W'orks as the 
overture to Leonora, tho Sinfonia F]roioa or 
the ninth symphony, we feel tliat w’c are in 
the presence of something far wider and higher 
than the mere df'veloprnent of musie^i themes. 
The execution in detail of each movement and 
each succeeding w'ork is modified more and more 
by the prevailing p(x»tic sentiment. A re- 
ligious passion and elevation are present in the 
utterances. The mental and moral horizon of 
the music grow's upon us with each renewed 
hearing. The different movements — like tho 
different particles of each movement — ^have as 
close a connexion with one another as the acts 
of a tragedy, and a eharar^teristie significance 
to be understood only in relation to the whole ; 
each work is in the full sense of the word a 
revelation. Beethoven speaks a language no 
one has spoken before, and treats of things no 
one has dreamt of before : yet it seems as 
though he were speaking of matters long familiar. 
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in one’s mother tongue ; as though ho touched 
upon emotions one had lived through in some 
former existence. . . . The warmth and depth 
of his ethical stmtimerit is now felt all the world 
over, and it will ere long bo universally recog- 
nised that he has leaveru'd and widened the 
sphere of men’s emotions in a manner akin to 
that in which the conceptions of great pliilo- 
sophers and pex^ts have widened the sphere of 
men’s intellectual activity.’ ^ 

The Beethoven literature is very largo. I 
shall confine myself ^ to mentioning those 
portions of it which afipoar to have real value 
for the investigator. 

T. H is own lottc^rs. Of those there are several 
collections. (1) Britfe. Beellurvens (Stuttgart, 
18h5), edited by Dr. Nohl : contains 411. (2) 

83 . . . Ori{finnle Brieje L. v. B'a an den Erz- 
htrzog Rudolph t edited by Kochel (Vienna, 
1865). (3) Brieje von B. an Qrdfin Erdody 

und Max Brauchle^ edited by Schdno (Leipzig, 
1867). The last two were included with many 
others in a further collection of 322 Neue 
Brieje Beelhovena^ edited by Nohl (Stuttgart, 
1867). (4) Nohl’s first collection and 66 of 

the lotU'rs to the Archduke were translated (I 
wish I could say carefully translated) by Lady 
Wallace, and publishisl by Longmans (2 vols. 
8vo. 1866). [(5) Neue Beelhooerwrieje, edited by 
Dr. A. 0. Kalischer (Berlin and Leipzig, 1902).] 

Oth(T letters are given by Thayer in his Beet- 
hovens Leben^ arul by Pohl in Die Gesellscfuijt 
der Musikjreunde (Vienna, 1871), and many 
others^ exist in MS. in collections of autographs. 

11. Notices of him by friends and conUunpor- 
aries. Many of these must be taken with ro- 
8orv<', as written long after the event and with 
strong bijiH. 

(1) By Seyfried, as ‘ Anhang’ to his edition 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Studien ’ in Thorough - bass 
(Vienna, Mar. 26, 1832) — 144 pages, contain- 
ing biographical sketch, anecdotes and traits, 
letters (included in Nohl), three conversations, 
the sale catalogue, the music sung at the funeral, 
poems and addresses, a catalogue of Beethoven’s 
works, a facsimile (Adelaide), etc. 

(2) Wegelor and Rios, Biographische Noti- 
zen, etc. (Coblenz, 1838), with ‘ Nachtrag ’ by 
Wogeler alone (Coblenz, 1846). Contains bio- 
graphy, letters and a host of anecdotes. 

(3) Schindler, Biograph ie (Miinstor, 1840). 
This is the first edition of Schindler’s work, 
which was translated into English by Mos- 
cheles and published with many additions and 
modifications, and with no mention of Schindler 
on the title-page, in 2 vols. 8vo. (Colburn, 1841 ). 
It was followed by Beethoven in Paris (Miinster, 

* Dannmtther In MacmUlan'n July lS7fl. 

• What follows Is Grove’s blbUoifraphv as given In the first edition 

of thia DioUonary anti its appendix, the additions contributed by 
J. 8. Sheillock to the ‘Jiid etiition are here place<i in sqtiare brackets 
w in footnotes. Some are included In the Aoditional Bibmo- ; 
ORAPnr at the end of the article. c. ; 

s Some were translated by May Herbert In JMiateaf, World for i 
(890, Mar. 10 s« ttq. 1 


1842), an account of the performance of some oi 
the symphonies by the ‘ Sociote des Concerts,' 
with various documents of interest ; by a second 
edition of the Biographic including the Beethoven 
in Paris (Miinstor, 1845) : and finally by a third 
edition in two volumes (Munster, 1860). This 
last has been very inaccurately translated into 
French by Sowinski (Paris, Gamier, 1866). 

(4) Gerhard von Breuiiing, Aus de.m Schwarz- 
spaniarhaus (Vienna, 1874) — the recollections 
of Stephen von Breuning’s son, who was four- 
teen * years old when Beethoven died, and was 
much with him during the last years of his life. 

III. Smaller and more fragmentary notices 
are given of him — in 1798 or 1799 by Czerny, 
in Polil’s J ahresbericht des Konservatoriurn . . . 
in Wien (Vienna, 1870) ; and in later years by 
thosamo in Cockn' a Musical Miscellany {hond<ynf 
July and Aug. 1852, Jan. 1853) ; in 1809 by 
Rfuehardt in V ertraute Brieje (Amsterdam, 
1810); in 1814 by Spohr in his Sclbstbiographie 
(Cassel, 1860), ami by Tomaschek in Libussa 
for 1846; in 1822 by Rochlitz in the A.M.Z.y 
1828, p. 10, printed in Filr Freunde. der Ton- 
kunst, vol. iv. p. 348 ([.eipzig, 1832) ; in 1824 
[by Mr. Edward Schulz] in the Harmon icon, 
,Jan. 1824 ; and [by Mrs. Payne, Dr. Burney’s 
niece] in the Harmon icon^ Dee. 1825 ; in 1825 
by Rellstab in A^is meineni Ijcbeny ii. 224. 

Of later biographies must be mentioned that 
of Fetis in his Biographic miiverselle des musi- 
ciens ; of Wilhelm von Lenz, Beethoven^ eine 
Kunst-Studie, a Life, with an extende'd critieal 
and historical ( atalogue of the works ; and of 
Iau\wi^'^o\\\, Beethovens Lehen , of which the third 
and last volume was publislu'd in Sept. 1876. 
Nohl is said to l)o inaecurat^', and he is eertainly 
dilTu.se, hut 1 for one owe him a debt of grat itudo 
for his various publications, the information in 
which can be found nowhere else. The notes 
to the biography contain a mass of materials of 
the greatest interest. Last and best is the 
Ludwig van Beethovens Leben of A. W'. Thayer 
(Berlin, 1866, 1872 and 1879),^ which, through 
the caution, wide re.search and unflagging in- 
dustry of its author has taken a place far higher 
than any of its predecessors. Amongst other 
sources of information Thayer inherited the 
memoranda collected by the late Otto Jahn, 
who had himself made some progress in a bio- 
graphy of Beethoven. The corrections which 
this able investigator has made in many most 
material points, and the light thrown by him on 
passages hitherto more than obscure, can only 
be appreciated by those who read his work. 
There remain to be mentioned I>. Theodor 
Frimmel’s Neue Beethoven iana (Vienna, 1888 ; 
2nd ed. 1890) and his Ludwig van Beethoven in 
the series of ‘ Beriihmte Musiker.’ Also W. J. v. 

< Orttve said ‘ eleven.' hut the airr been corrected bv Thayer; 

; aee abo\'e, 

I ® Thayer’* vol. ili. (1879) only carried the blopraphy a* far ae 
i 1818 Incliwive. For the several extensions and revlaioaa ol th« work 
1 aee the AncmokAi. Bibuoq&apkt given below. c. 
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Wasielewski’s Ludwig van Btdhovtn, two vols, 

\ Leipzig, 1895). 

IV . Of more miscellaneous works the follow- 
ing must be named : W. von Lenz, Beethoven 
et 8t8 trots styles (St. Petersburg, 1852 ; also 
Paris, Lavin6e, 1855) ^ a book which, if full of 
rhapsody, is also full of knowledge, insight and 
enthusiasm ; Oulibicheff, Beethoven^ ses critiques 
el ses glossateurs, in direct antagonism to the 
foregoing (Paris, 1857) ; Berlioz, ‘ fitude ana- 
lytique des symphonies do Beethoven * in his 
Voyage musical, vol. i. (Paris, 1844); Otto i 
Jahn, three papers in his Gesammdte Aufscitze 
(Leipzig, 1806), viz. ‘ Leonore odor Fidelio,’ 

B. im Malkasten,* and ' B. und die Ausgaben 
seiner Werke ’ ; R. Wagner, Beethoven (Leipzig. 

1870) ; Marx, B's Leben xuid Bckaffen, 2 pts. 
(1859; fifth edition, Berlin, 1901); Acten- 
mdssige Darstellung der Ausgrabung und Wieder- 
beisetzung der irdischen Reste von Beethoven und 
Schubert (Vienna, 186.3) ; Nohl, Beethovens 
Brevier (Leipzig, 1870), a collection of ])a8sage8 
in his favourite authors extracted or marked 
by Beethoven ; Die Beethoven Feier (Vienna, 

1871) , containing amongst other things Beet- 
hoven's diary from 1812 to 1818. The analy- 
tical programmes of Beethoven’s sonatas by 
J. W. Davison, prepared to accompany Charles 
Halle’s performance in 1861, are full of interest. 

V. We now arrive at another class of works 
of more importance than any yet mentioned, 
except perhaps the letters, and absolutely in- 
dispensable to those who wish to investigeate 
Beethoven’s music chronologically, viz. the 
catalogues, and reprints of the sketch-books. 

Catalogues of Beethoven’s works were at- 
tempted by Artaria, Hofraeister and Cranz, but 
the first one worthy of the subject was issued 
by Breitkopf «& Hiirtel in 1851 — Thematisches 
V erzeichniss, etc., large 8vo., 167 pp. The 
second edition of this, edited and enriched w ith 
copious notes, remarks, appendices, indexes, 
etc., by G. Nottebohm (Leipzig, 1868, 220 pp.), 
leaves little to be desired. It is arranged in the 
order of the opus numbers of the pieces — where 
they are numbered — that is to say, in the order 
of publication. A catalogue from a different 
point of view — in the order of the production of 
the works, and embracing those unpublished as 
well as published — was issued by Thayer, as a 
precursor, or memoire pour servir, to his Bio- 
graphy, viz. Chronologisches V erTxichniss, etc. 
(Berlin, 1865). It is difficult to overestimate 
the value of this unpretending list, which con- 
tains a vast amount of information not only be- 
fore inaccessible, but unknown to students. It 
was followed by a work of equal interest — Ein 
Skizzenhuch von B., etc. (1865), the reprint of 
one of Beethoven’s sketch-books,* with such 

I N«w edition, PaHn. 1909. 

* Artlclfw on Btethovfm't Sktiek-Book* by J. 8. Sbedlock aIao 
rppenred in Tkt MwUettl Timet, 1892, 1893. and 1894. The j 
Jfonmtthefte /Or Mueik-OeteMthte lor 1895 and 1890 contain a series 
of TAlnable articles by Dr. A. C. Kalischer, entitled Die 
Amtotrmpke der Kihtigl, BikHotkek m Berlin, < 


commentary as is necessary fully to elucidate 
it. This was edited by Nottebohm, and the 
amount of new and important information on 
Beethoven’s music furnished by his Beethoveni* 
ana (published in 1872) no one can toll who has 
not studied it. A further series, including 
Neue Beelhoveniana, which originally ap[>eared 
as articles in the Sfusikahsches W ochen blati hnd 
other papers, together w ith other articles of the 
highest interest also from his pen, were coni' 
pleted and edited by K. Mandyezew'ski, as 
Z uyeite Beethoveniana ( Hieter-Biedermann, 1 887, 
590 pp.). Before his death Nottebohm issued a 
second Skizzenbuch (B. & H. 1880), containing 
sketches for the Kroica. Ho also published a 
new edition of Beethoven's Studien (1873), in 
which many mistakes in Seyfried’s edition are 
corrected and much additional information 
given, such as no one w ho lias not the peculiar 
know'ledgo which Nottebohm possessed would 
be competent to impart. G. 

The complete works of Beethoven wore pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartol in 25 series. 
The last (series xxv.) was issued as a supple- 
mentary volume (1887), the works therein 
being numbered 264-309. The following of its 
contents are not included in the catalogue 
given on the following pages. 

VOCAL 

Chor xum Pestftpiel : ' Die Welhe MerkeiMteln (1814). An emrlier 
desilHuaee ' ; for Solo, ChoruH, AettioK tb/m op, 100. 
and ()r<;h. Der OesatiR dt*r Na^bUgall (clr. 

Opferlied ; Soli, Chorus, and Binall 1813) ; for Voice and 1*P. 

Orch. Composed JH23 (cf. Hour, ' Man *ljrcbt die Flainme ' 
(r. 1792) and ' O care aclve ’ 
Cn<»ru* on Uie Allied Prlm ea, 4 (J794); for Voice and 

Volcea and Orch. SonR, * An Minna ' (1702). 

Two Ariaa : ' PrOfunR dc* KOh- TilnkJled ; Voice and PF. («. 
aena ’ and ' Mlt MAdeln al( h 1787). 
vertragen ’ (c. 1790). Bonn Klage ; Voice and PF. (1790). 
with Orch. l!^legle auf den Tod elnee Pudela; 

Two ArUa to Utnlauf'a Oi)«r«tta Voice and I’F. (c. 1787). 

'Die achono SchuHterin ’ (r. Five CannuH : -No. 1, ' Te lolo 
1796). a^loro ' ( 1 H2.3) ; No. 2, * Freimd- 

Arla. ' Piimo aniore ’ ; Sop. with achaft ’ (1814) ; No, 4 , ' (Jedeo- 
Cich. ket heute an Baden ' (1822) ; 

Al^echledageeang ; fur 3 Male and No. H, * Freu' dich dee 
Vohen (1814). I.el»en« ' (ISy.’J). (For No. 3, 

Song, ' Ich, der ndt flattemdeini ‘ (iiaul>e u. hoffe,' eee No, 
Hinn ’ ; for Voice and I’F. 201.] 

(179’2). 1 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Two Murchce for Military Band Trio for PF., FI., and Fag. (prob- 
(1809). ably 1780). 

Polonahie for Military Band Two Bugatellcii for PF. (1797). 

(1810). AllegretU* for PF. («. 1796). 

EcoMalee for Military Baud 'LuHtig, Traurlg,' W o small pieoea 
(1810). for PF. 

Six ' LAndlerlache T&nze,' for 2 Fugue for Organ (1783) , 

V. and Varloue Waltzae, Rcoeeaiees. 

March for 2 Clar., 2 ComI, and 2 etc., for PF. 

Fag. 1 

Further, the series was continued at a later 
date with 

310. (Concerto In El). PF. 

311. Concerto In D (l«t luovemeni). PF. and Orch. 

The two following pieces have appeared in 
Die Musik, from MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Berlin : 

lei year. No. 12, an Adagio, poselbly for a mtuical clock. 

2nd year, No. 6, a Bolero, a lolo for Voice, PF., Vlm, and Vol. 

Here may also be mentioned the ‘ Jena * sym 
phony published 1910. See footnote, p. 262. 

o. 
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CATALOGUE OF BEETHOVEN’S PRINTED WORKS 
Compiled* from Nottebohm’s Catalogue (B. & H. 1868), the Ixitters, the Works themselve»» 

and other sources. 

Abbreviationg uaed: PF. Pianoforte. Violin. Va.«* Viola, Va. Violoncello. Cbaas *=» Contrabass. 
Clav.«» Clavecin, (lar. •^Clarinet. Ob. ^ Oboe. FI. -Flute. Orch. » Orchestra. Autograph, 

ann. ^announced, arrt. arrangeiaent. 

1. WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS 


Oj». 


Dtieriptton. 


I Throe Trion, PF. V. Vo. <Eb. O. O 
nriiaor). < For No. S oonipere Op. 104.) 
9 Three SoaetM. Olevecie or PF. (F 
mlaor, A. <'). (For No. 1 nee No. IJPi.) 
9 Oread Trio. V. Ve. Vu. (E^) poMlblf 
the reeuR of an attempt at a etiing 
quartet. 

4 Grand Quintet, V V. Va. Va. Vo. (E^). 

An arri. of the original Op. 103. 

5 Two (iraiid Monatae, PF. Vo. (F, U 

minor). 


« 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

19 

15 

14 

10 

16 


19 

90 

91 


Hunata. 4 handa, Clar. or PF. (D). 

Grand Sonata, Clar. or PP. (Kp). 

Serenade, V. Va, Vo. (Df. See Op. 49. 

Three Trloa, V. Va. Vo. (O, 1>, C 
nilnur). 

Three Sonataa, Clav. or PP. (C miner, 

F, I>). 

Grand Trio, PP. Clar. (or V.) Vo. (Bb). 

Three Hunatae, (.1av. or PF. V. (I), A, 

Kb). 

Grand Honai* paih4tlque, Clav. or 
PF. ((• minor). 

Two SonatM, PF, (K, G). 

Grand Comerto, PF. »n<l Orch. (<’). 
(Really the second.) 

Grand Quintet, PF. i>b. Clar. Bassoon, 
Korn, or V. Va. Vo. (Kb). Arrd.. ac- 
cording to Bles, by Beethoven as a 
(Quartet lor PF. V. Va. Vo, Also arrd. 
aa String Quartet and marked Op. 76. 

Sonata, PP. Horn, or Vo. (F), 

»U Quartets, V, V. Va. Vo, (F, 0, D, 
C minor, A, Dp). 

Concerto, PF. ami Orch. (Hb). (Ueally 
the first.) See No. 151. 

Septet, V. Va. Hom, Clar. Bassoon, 
Vo. Chaas. (Kb>, 

Grand Symphony (C). (The flrst.) 


99 


Oraad SonaU, PF. (Bb). 


93 


HhiaU. PF. V. (A mhtor). 


94 


96 

96 

97 


98 


SonaU la F, PF. V. (Op. 93). Op. 94 
was originally PF. score of Prome- 
iheus, now Op. 43. 

Serenade, FI. V. Va. (D). See (.)p. 41, 
Grand St^ta, tiav. or i*F. (Ab)< 

No. 1. Sonata quasi una fantasia, 
Clav. or PF. (Kb*- 

No. 9. Sonata quasi uu fantasia, 
Clav. or PF. (C# minor). 

Grand SonaU, FP. (D>. Paetoral 


99 


Quintet, V, V. Va. Va. Vo. (C). 


30 


Three Sonatas, PF. V. (A, C minor, Q), 


31 


Three Sonatas, Clav. or PF. (U, D 
minor, Kb). 


99 

99 

94 

36 

96 


Song, * An die Uoffnung,’ from 
XledM'i * UranU ’ (Kb) 

Seven Bi^telles, PF. (Kb, C, F, A, 

C, D, Ab). 

Six VariaUons on an original theme, 
PP, (F). 

16 VatiaUont with a fufue, on theme 
from Prometheus, PF. (Kp). 
Symphony No, «, Orch. (D). 


97 

88 

99 


Grand Concerto, PF. and Or«h, (O 
minor). 

Trio. PF. CUr. or V. and Vo. (Kb), ar- 
ran^l by author from Septet. Op.20. 

Two Prelndee, through all 1*2 major 
keys, PF. or Organ. 

Romance, V. and Orch. (Q). 


61 


Serenade. PF. F!. or V. (D). from the 
SemuMle, Op. 91 ; rOTlaed by oom- 
PM. 


1799 (?).^ 


Compoatd. 


— AU. 8. Thalberg. 


Oriflnat PubUther. 
Artarla, Vienna, Oct. 21, 1795. 
Arlaiia, Vienna, Mar. 9, 1796. 
Artarla, Vienna, Feb. 8, 1797. 


Dtdlcatgd to 


Pr. Carl von Llchnow*- 
sky. 

Joseph Haydn. 


Before July 7, 179H. 


Aut. Berlin Library. 
Before Apr. C. 1797. 


Artarla. Vleima, Feb. 8, 1797. 


Count von Pries. 


Artarla* Vienna, Feb. 8, 1797. 

Artarla, Vienna, 1797. 

Artarla, Vienna, t)ct. 7, 1797. 

Artarla, Vienna, ann. Oct. 7, 1797. 
Traeg, Vienna, anu. July 91, 1798. 

Kder, Vienna, ann. Sept. 26, 1798. 


Frederick William II. 
King of Fruasla. 

Countess Babette too 
Keglevict. 

l.'uuiit von Browne (with 
dedication). 

Countess vou Browne. 


Mollo. Vienna, ann. Oct. 3. 1798. ( 'ountess von Thun. 

Artarla, Vienna, ann. Jan. 12, 1799. A. Salieri. 


Kder, Vienna, 1799. 

Mullo, Vienna, uun. l>ec. 21, 1799. 
MuUo, Vienna, Mar. l8ol. 

Mollo, Vienna, Mar. IHui. 


Pr. Carl von IJchnow- 
sk}'. 

Baroitess von Braun. 
Princess Odeaealchi, rUo 
Keglevlcs. 

Pr. von Schwarzeuberg. 


Before Apr. 18, 1800. 

Nos. 1 and 6 In 1800. 

Before Mar. 1795, — Aut. 

ilcrlln Library. 

Before Apr, 2, 1800. — Aut. 

M«MleIiNioh(M, Berlin. 

Before Apr. *2. imw). 

Before end nt 1800 . — Hevhed 
copy, Peters, lyelpzlg,— Awl. 
Berlin Library. 

First two movements com- 
lKe»ed In 1800. 

Aut. (first three movements) 
Imperial Lib., Vienna. 


A Ml. Berlin Library. 


A Ml. Beethovsnhaus, Bonn. 

1801. — AmI, Dr. Steger, 
Vienna. 

1810. — Aul. Joachim, Berlin. 

1802. — AmI. of No. I, Berlin 
Library. 

Nos. 1 and 2. 1802. 


l782-l802.--AMf. J. Kafka, 
V^ienna. 

Hose of 1809. 

1809.— Aid. Breltkopf A Hflr- 
tel, Leipzig. 

Close of 1802. First perform- 
snee, Apr. 6, 1803. 

1800.— AmL Berlin Llbrarv. 

Aid. of V. part, Simrock. 

1789.— Jlevissd oopy, Artaria, 
Vienna. 

1803. — AmL Dresden Royal 
Library. 


MoUo, Vienna, Mar. 1801. 

Mollo, Vicima, Pt. 1 (1*3). dammer. 

1801 ; Pt. II. (4-ti), Oct. 1801. 
lloffmelster A Kilhnel, Leipzig, 
1801. 

Hoffmelster A KQhnel, I^^lpzig. In 
2 parts In 1802. 

Hoffmelster A KUbnel, Leipzig, end 
of 1801. 

Hoffmelster A KQhnel, Leipzig, 
1803. 


Baroness von Brjiun. 

Pr. von Lobkowitz, 

Charles Nik), Kdler voQ 
.Niklsberg. 

Kmpress MarU Theresa. 
Baron van Swleten. 
Count von Browne. 


Mollo, Vienna, ann. Oet. 28, 1801. 

Origlnidly published as Oj). 23, No. 
2, but made Op. 24 before 1803. 

Cappl. Vienna. Karlv In 1802. 
Cappi, Vienna, aim. Mar. 3, 1802. 
Cappl, Vienna, both ann. Mar. 3, 
1802. 


Bureau des Arts et d’ludustrle, 
Vienna, auu. Aug. 14, 1802. 

Breltkopf A UArtel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1802. 

Bureau des Arts et d'lndustrie, 
Vienna, ann. May 28. 1803. 

Nils. 1 and 2 in * Repertoire des 
ciaveululstes,' 1803. Then (with 
B.’s corrections) ' Deux Sonates 
. . . Op. 31 . . . Kditlon tr^s cur> 
recte,* N. Blmruck, Bonn ; and 
as ’ Deux Sonates pour le clavecin 
ou Pianoforte,’ Op. 29, Cappi, 
Vienna. No. 3in NAgell’s ' Reper- 
toire,’ without opus number, 1804. 
Alwut 1805 all three as ‘ Trois 
Sonates pour oiavecin ou Plano- 
forts ' . . . oeuvre 29, Cappi, 
Vienna. 

Kunst- und Industrie-Omptolr, 
Menna. ann. Sept. 18, 1805. 

Bureau dee Arts et d’lndustrie, 
V’lenna, ann. May 28, 1803. 

Breltkopf A H&rtel, Leipzig, 1803. 

Breltkopf A HilrUl. Leipzig. 1803, 

Bureau des Arts et d'lndustrie, 
Vienna, Mar, 1804 (Parts). 

Bureau des Arts et d’lndustrie, 
Vienna. Nov. 1804. 

Bureau dee Arts et d'lndustrie, 
Vienna, Jan. 1809. 

Hoffmelster A KQhnel, I.slpzlg, 
close of 1803. 

Hoffmelster A KQhnel, I..dpxig, 
1803. I 

Hoffmdsier A KQhnel, 1803, I 


Count M. von Fries. 
Idem. 


l*r. C. von IJchnowsky. 

Princess J. Liechtcu- 
Hteln. 

Countess Giulietta Giuc- 
ciardi. 

Joseph Kdler von Bon- 
ueulels. 

Count M. von Fries. 

Alexander I., Kmperor 
of Russia. 


> Princess Odescalchl, nJe 
Keglevlcs. 

Count M. Liefanowsky. 

Prince C?arl von Llch- 

nowsl^. 

Prince L^uis Ferdinand. 

Prof. J. A. Schmidt, with 
dedicaUon. 


1 By Grove, with corrocUoai by J. B. Bhedlook and otben* 
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Op. 


Drterlytlon. 


42 Notturno, PF. V'a. (I)), arranged from 

the Serenade, Op. a. 

43 The men of Proutctheua. Ballet, Noa. 

i-m. 


44 


Fourteen Vaiiatione, PF. V, Vo. (Bj?). 


45 

46 

47 

48 


4» 

50 


Three Grand Marches, PF. 4 handa 
(C, Eh, D), 

Adelaide, by Matthlaaoo, Cantata, for 
Hoprauo Mith PF. (Bb). 

8onata ' Kreut/.er,' PF. V'. (A). ‘Per 
U pianoforte ed un vluUno obbU> 
gato, ecritta In uno atilo inolto con* 
oertante quasi come d‘uu concerto.' 

Six Songs by tlellert, for Soprano ; 
Bitten ; Ule Llebe des NAcmiten ; 
Voin Tode; Die Khre Gottes; Gottes 
Macht ; Busslled. 

Two Kaay Sonatee, PF. (G minor, 
O major). 

Romance, V, and Orch. (F). 


61 


Two Rondos, PF. (C, G). 


62 Eight Songs; Urian’s Reise (Clau- 
dius) ; Feucrfarb (Mereau) ; Das 
Liwlchen v. d. Ruhe (L eltzen) ; 
Mailied (Goethe) ; Molly‘« Abachied 
(Bttrger) ; Die Llebe (Lessing) ; 
Marmotte (Goethe) ; Das BlQmchen 
Wumlerhold (BUrger). 

53 Grand Sonata ' Waldstein,* PF. (C). 
See No. 170. 

j 4 * List ' Sonata, PF. (F). 

55 Siufonla eroloa. No. 3 (E^)- 


56 

57 

58 


Grand Concerto Triple, PF. V. Vn. 
and Orch. (t.). 

‘LlVth’ Sonata, PF. (F minor), »o» 
called * Appiisslonatu..' 

Fourth Concerto, PF. and Orch. (G). 


51) 


Three Quarteta ‘ Rasouinuwsky,* 
V. V. Va. Vo. (F, E minor, C). (7th, 
8th and Uth.) 


60 Fourth Symphony (Bji). 

61 ConcerGi, V. and Orch. (D). 


62 


Concerto, I’F. and Orch., arranged by 
author from the Violin Concerto. 
Overture to Corhilan. 


63 Arrt. of Op. 4, os THo for I'F. and Str. 

64 Arrt. of Op. 3 for PF. and Vo. 

65 Soena, ‘ An, perftdo I ' Sop. and Orch. 


66 

67 


Twelve Variations on * Ein Mddcheu ’ 
(Zaubcrflote), PF. Vo. (F). 
Symphony, No. 5 ((' ndnor). 


6H 


Paetoral Symphony, No, 6 (F). 


69 Grand Sonata, PF. Vo. (A). 

70 Two Trios, PF. V. Vo. (D, Ej)). 

71 Sextet, Clar. Clar. Cor. Cor. Fag. Fag. 

(El?). 

72 Fidelio, or Wedded Love. 


78 

74 

75 


Concerto, PF. mmI Orch. (Ell), Uio 
Fifth. 

Quartet * Uarfen.' V. V. Va. Vo. 
(Eh). (The 10th.) 

Six Bongs, Sop. and PF. * Kennsi du 
das Land,’ 'Herz. mein Uerz,' and 
* Es war elnraal,' Goethe ; * Mlt 

Llebeeblick,’ Halem ; * Elnst wohn* 
ten ' and * Zwar schuf das GlOck,' 
Reissig. 


CoiNposaSL 


Produced Mar. 28, 1801. 


1796 (?). 


Not later than 1802. 
Jui. Joachim, Berlin. 


Most, p«W8ibly aU, very early. 


1804 (7). — Aui. Dr. Bteger, 
Vienna. 


Aug. 1804 . — lUvited topy, 
J. Dessaucr, Vienna. 

About IHOi, 

Almut 1804. — Aut. Conaerva* 
tuiie, I'aiU. 

Ai»<»ut I Ho.'). 

Bejore P'eb. 1807. — Aid. No. 

1. MendeUsohns, Berlin. 
‘ Begun May 26, 1806.* No. 

2. Royal Library. Berlin. 
No. 3. Dr. Steger. 

1 806 . — A Id. Mendelssohns , 

Berlin. 

1806. First played Dec. ‘23, 
1806. — Aut. Imperial Lib., 
Vienna. 

Apr. 1807. 

Apr. 1807. — .lid. Dr. Steger, 
Vienna. 


Prague, 1796. 


Begun ai>out 1805 ; llrst 
played Dec. 22, 1808.— did. 
Mendelssohns, Berlin. 

First played Dec. 22, 1808.~- 
AiU. formerly in pimaessiou 
of Baron van Kattendyke, 
Amhelni. 

.lid. of Ist movement. Dr. 
Steger. 

.ltd. No. ]. Max Frled- 
l&nder ; No. 2. Berlin 
Library. 

Early work. 

Begun about 1803. Auto- 
graphs aud partly revised 
copies, Beilin (Library, 
Mendelssohns), l.<eipzig aud 
Vienna. | 

Produced in 3 acts, Nov. 20, 
1803 ; Uverture, ‘ Leouore 
No. -2.' 

Reduced to 2 Acts aud re- 
produced Mar. 29, 1800 ; 
Overture, ' No. 3.’ 

Much revised and agidn 
produced May 23, 1814. 

Overture in K ftrst placed 
at second performance (May I 
‘26). 

Overture, ‘No. 1,' com- 
posed for a nroposed per- 
formance in Prague, 1807. 
See Op. 138. 

1809.-~.did. Berlin Library. 

1809.~-iluf. Mendelssohns, 
Berlin. 

No. 1. May 1810. No. 4, 1808. 
— Aui. of 0 and 6 Artaila, 
Vienna. 


Orlfimd PuhliffUir. 

Hoffmeister A KQhral, Leipzig, 
1804. 

.Artaria. Vienna, June 180 i (PF. 
am. only). IluffraeisterA Kahnel. 
acore of Ov., 1804. 
lioffmelster A KOhuei, Lri'izig, 
1804. 

Bureau des Arts et d'lndusuir, 
Vienna, Mar. 1804. 

Artaria, Vienna. Feb. 1797. 

N. Btmrock, Bonn, 1805. 


Artaria, Vienna, 180S. 


Bureau des Aits ot d'ludustrie, 
Vienna, aun. Jan. 19, 1805. 
Bureau des Arts et d’lnduiirie, 
Vienna, May 1805. 

Artaiia, Vienna. No. 1, 1707. No. ‘i. 
Sept. 1802. 

Kunst- un«l Indusirle-tjompioir, 
Vienna, June 1803. 


Bureau des Arts et d’lndustrie, 

Vleuna, May 1806. 

Bureau des Arts et d’ludustrie, 

Vienna, Apr. 1806. 

Coiitor detie .Artl e d‘ Industrla, 
Vienna, in pitrls. 

Bureau des Arts et d'ludustrie, 

Vienna, aim. July 1, 1807. 

Bm-eau dos Arts et d'lndusirle, 

Vleimu. ann. Fet). 18, 1807. 

Kmutt- uiut Industrle-Ci'iuplolr, 
Vlerna, Aug. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts et d’lndustile ot 
Schreyvogel A Co., Pest, 1808. 


Bureau des Arts et d’ludustrie. 

Pest and Vienna, Mar. 1809. 

Bureau des Arts et d’lndustrie, 

Vienna and Pest, Mar. 1809. 

Bureau des Arts et d’ludustrie, 

Vienna and Pest, Aug. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts et d'ludustrie, 

Vienna, Jan. 1808. 

Artaria. 

Artaria. 

HufTiDeister A Kdlim-I, 1/eipzig, 
180.1, 

J. Traeg, Vienna, Sept. 1798. 

Breltkopf A JlUrle.l, Leijizlg, Apr. 
1809, in parts. j 

Breltkopf A JlArtel, l.ailp/ig, Apr. j 
1800, In parts. 


Breltkopf A JUArtel, Leipzig, Apr. 
1809. 

Breltkopf A UAitol, Leipzig, J809. 


Breltko]>f A llArtel, Leipzig, Jan. 
1810. 


PF. Score, Breltkopf A HArtel, 
Leipzig, 1810. 

PF. Score, Artaria, Vleuna, Aug. 
1814. ' JUwnore, Oper in 2 AkUn 

v.L. van Beethoven; vollst&ndlger 
Kiaxlerauszug der 2ten Beor- 
beltung (1806j iiilt den Abwel- 
chungon der isten' with preface 
by O. Jahn, Sept. 1851. (B. A H., 
Leipzig.) 


Breltkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, May 
1811. 

Breltkopf A HArtel, Leipzig. Dee. 


xoxu. 

No. 4 supplement to I^dpzig A .M.Z, 
Oct. 1810. 

Noe. 5 and 6 In ' Achtzehn deutsche 
Gedlebte.' July 1810, Artarta, 
Vienna. 

Breltkopf A HArtel, lielpzig. Dee 
1810. 


IHdir4U$d Is 


Princees KsterhAiy, mM 
UechtensUltt. 
Matthlcson. 

R. Kreutzer. 


Count ron Browne, 


Countess HenHette von 
Lirbnuwsky (No. 2). 


C-uunt von Waldstein. 


Prince von liohkowltz. 

Prince von LohkowlU. 

Count Franz v. Bruns- 
wick. 

Archduke Rudolph. 

Count von llosoumow- 
sky. 


( 'ount Oppersdorf. 
Stephan von Breuuiog. 


Frau von Breuning. 
11. J. V. Ck>llin. 


Countess von C’lary. 


J’liiK e Lobkowitz aud 
Count von Kasoiuiioe- 
sky. 

Prince Lobkowlts aud 
Count von Rasoumow- 
sky. 

' To my friend Baron 
von Glelchenstelnu’ 

Counteis Marie tod Kr- 
dbdy. 


Archduke Rudolph, 


Archduke Rudolph, 
Prince Lobkowiia. 


PrInoeM von Kbuky. 
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0» 


D0teripti0H, 


Op. 7S l« aUo marked to an arri. of 
19 aa a Oiling Quartet. 

6 V^tlona. PF. (D). See Op. 113. 
No. 4. 

Fantalale, PF. (O mlnw). 


Compeaed. 


1800 (?). 
1808 (?). 


78 SonaU. PF. (F|). 
70 Sonatina. PF. (0). 


80 


813 

80 


83 

84 


85 

86 


Fantaala. PF. Orch. (2horua. Worda 
by Kuffner The theme of the varla* 
tkma la Beethoven 'a aong ‘ Oegen* 
llabe.' Bee No. 054. 

Sonata, PF. (Bt?), ' Lea Adleui. Tab* 
aence, et le retour.’ 

Sextet, V. V. Va. Vo. 2 Home (Bb)- 

Four Aiiettaa and a duet, Bop. and 
Ten. 1. • Dimini, ben mio.* 2. ^T* In- 
tendo, el.’ 3. ‘ Che fa 11 mio bene t ' 
{bu(fa). 4. * Che fa, 11 mio bene ? * 
(aarfa). 5. ' Odl t' aura.' Noe. 2-5. 
Ital. text by Metaaiaalo (Nottebohm 
Pars.), but only Noa. 2, 3 and 5 by 
Metaaiaalo (Tbayer, Farr.). Oer- 
man worda by Bonrelber. 

Three Songa by Coethe, Bop. and PF. 
1. * Trooanet nlcht.* 2. ‘ Waa xleht 
mtr.’ 3. ' Klfline Blumen.’ 

Mualo to Uoethe’a Bgrnunt. Overture 
1. Song. ' Die Trommel. ' 2. Kotr*- 

aote 1. 3. Entr'acte II. 4. Hong, 

’ Freudvoll und leldvoll.’ 6. Kntr - 
avtelll. 0. Enlr aote IV. 7. Clara’a 
death. 8. Melodrama. 9. Slegea- 
eymphonle. 

Chiiatua am Olberge, ‘ Mount of 
OUvea,’ B.T.B. Chorua, Orch. 

Maaa. S.A.T.B. Chorua. Orch. (C). 


Oct. 1809.— A af. Frau v. 

Holatdn, Leipzig. 

Before Dec. l^S.—Aut. flrat 
movement and taat move- 
ment, and part of the aecond, 
Hill k Sona, London 
Performed Dec. 22, 1808. 


1800 (Aut. of lat movement 
In Oea. der Mualkfreonde). 

No. 4, 1809.— A Ilf. No. 1, 
Artaiia 


1810.— A ul. O. E. J. Powell. 


1810. —RevUed copy of Over- 
ture. F. Uauaer, Munich. 
Aut. of No. 8, FrI. Kiatner, 
Leipzig. Flrat performance, 
May 24. 1810. 


1800 (?) First perfonnaiice 
Apr. 5, 1803, Vienna. 

1807 (?). First performance. 
Sept. 8, 1807 (?), Eiaenstadt. 


87 Grand Trio for V. V. Va. (C), taken, 

with Beethoven's approbation, from 
a Trio for 2 Oboes and Kngl. horn. 

88 Song. * Daa UKlok der Freundachi^t,' 

S. and PF (A). 


1794 (?).—^ Id. of original, 
Artarla. 


89 


Polonalae. PF. (C). 


1814 (?). 


90 


Sonata, PF. (B minor). 


91 * Wellington's Victory , or the Battle of 

Vlttoria,* Orch. Battle fought June 
21, 1813. News reached Vienna, 
July 27, 1813. 

92 Seventh Grand Symphony, Orch. (A). 


93 


Eighth Grand Symphony, Orch. (F). 


94 

95 

96 


Song, * An die Hoftnung,’ by Tledge, 
S. and PF. 

Quartet, V. V, Va. Vo. (F minor). 

(The nth.) 

SonaU. PF. V. (G). 


97 


Trio, PF. V. Vo, (Bb). 


98 


99 

100 

101 


Six Songa, ' An die feme [au< ent- 
femtel Gellebte, Uederkrma,' by A. 
Jelttefes. 

Bong, * Der Mann von Wort,’ by 
Klelnschmid (U). 

Duet, ‘ Merkensteln,’ by J. B. Rup- 
precht (F). 

SonaU, PF. (Hammerklavler) (A). 


102 


Two Sonatas. PF. Vo, (C. D). 


103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 


Octet, 2 Ob. 2 Clara. 2 Cora. 2 Fag. 
(Ep>. The original of Op. 4. 

QulnUt, V. V. Va. Va, Vo. (C minor), 
arranged by Beethoven from Op. 1, 
No. S. 

Six very eaay themes varied, FF. FI. 
or V. 

Grand SonaU, PF. (Hammerklavler) 
(Bb). 

Ten national themes with variations, 
PF. FI. or V. 

Twenly-6ve Scotch Bongs, for 1 and 2 
Voices and small chonu, PF. V. Vo, 

SonaU, PF. (E). 


110 


SonaU, PF. (Hammerklavler, (Ab). 


Ill 


SonaU, PF. (C minor); the last sonata. 


U9 


Calm sea and prosperous voyage.’ 
S.A.T.B. and Orch. Goethe's woMa, 


Aug. 10, 1814.— Aid. formerly 
In possession of 11. F. Ewald. 
First performance, Dt'c. 8, 
1813. —Aid, Berlin Library. 


Aid.— May 13, 181*2. Meu- 
delssohns, Berlin. First per- 
formance, Dec. 8, 1813. 

Aid. — Linz, Oct. 1812. Berlin 
IJbrary. First performance, 
Feb. 27, 1814. 

1816 (?). 

Oct. 1810.— Aid. Hofblbllo- 
thek, Vienna. 

1812. First performance, Jan. 
181.3, by Archduke Rudolf 
and Rode. 

1811, Mar. 3-26.— Aid. Men- 
delssohns, Berlin. 

Apr. 1816. Aid. — Dr. Steger. 


Aid C. Gurckhaus, Leipzig. 

Dec. 22, 1814 (?). 

First performance Feb. 18, 
1816 (?).— Aid. Carl Melnert. 
July and Aug. 1815. — Aid. 

Berlin Library. 

Aid. ArUria. 

Aug. 14. 1817.— Aid. ArUria. 


1818-19. 

181S-19, 

1818-20. 

May 1815-16. 

1820 (?>. — Aid. Schleslnger, 
Baden-Baden. 

Dec. 25, 1821.— A Ml. BerUn 
library. 

Jan. IS. 1822— Aid. BerUn 
Library ; a second auto- 
graph In poasesidon of Fr. 
Cohen, Bonn. 

1815, — AsWssd coptr, O. Jahn, 
Bonn. 


Orlfinal PubUskar. 
C, Hasllnger. 


D«die*$4d Co 


Breitkopf A H&rtel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1810, 

Breitkopf A Hirtel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1810. 

Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1810. 

Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1810. 


’ To his friend Oliva.* 

Coimt P. von Brunswick. 

Countess Therese von 
Brunswick. 


Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, July Maximilian Joseph, King 
1811. of Bavaria. 


Breitkopf A HArtel, Ldpzig, July 
1811. 

N. Slmrock, Bonn, 1810. 

Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, May 
1811. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig. Nov. 
1811. 


Princess von Klnsky. 


Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig ; Over- 
ture, Feb. 1811. Other move- 
ments, Apr. 1812. 


Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, Oct. 
1811. 

Breitkopf A HArtel, Leipzig, Nov. 
1812. 


Artarla. Vienna, Apr. 1806 (for V. 
V. Va.) The original In Breitkopf’s 
complete edition. 

Lbschenkohl, Vienna, 1803. Uofl- 
midster A KUhnel, with lUllan 
text added, A|»r. 1804. 

I’. MechetLi, Vienna, Msr. 1815 
Iwlthout opus number',. 

Hteiuor, Vienna, June 1815. 

ateluer, Vienna, Mar. 1816. 


Copy at KIsensUdt de;*. 
to Pr. Nicholas Ester- 
hazy de Galantha. 
Printed score ded. to 
Prince Klusky. 


Empress of Russia. 

Count Moritz von Llch- 
nowsky. 

Prince Regent of Eng- 
land. 


Htelner, Vienna. Score, Dec, 21, 
1816. Two-hand arrangement 
corrected by Beethoven. 

Htelner, Vienna. Score lithograph, 
I846, also two-hand arrangement 
corrected by Beethoven. 

Htelner, Vienna, Apr. 1816. 


Count von Fries. 
Empress of Russia. 


Princess Kinsky. 


Htelner, Vienna, Dec. 1816, Parts. 
Steiner, Vienna, July 1816, Parts. 


' His friend N. ZmeskaU 
von Domanovetz.’ 
Archduke Rudolph. 


Htelner, Vienna, 1816. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Steiner, Vienna. Dec. 1816. 


Prince Lobkowitz. 


Htelner, Vienna, Nov. 1816. 


Steiner, Vienna, Sept. 181 G. 


Steiner, Vienna, Feb. 1817. 


Baroness Dorothea Ert- 


Slmrock, Bonn and Cologne, 1817. 
Artarla, Vienna, Jan. 1819. 
Artaria, Vienna, about 1834. 


mann. 

No dedication. 
Countess von Erdhdy. 


Artarla, Vienna, Feb. 1819, Parts. 


Artarla, Vienna, Sept. 1819. 


Artaria, Vienna, Sept. 1819. 

N. Simrock, Bonn and Ck>Iogne, 
1820. 

Schleslnger, Berlin, 1821. 
Schleslnger, Berlin, Nov. 1821. 


Archduke Rudolph. 

Prince RadzlvU. 

Prl. MaxlmlUane Breo- 


Schlesinger, BerUn and Paris, Aug. 

1822. 

Schleslnger. BerUn and Paris, Apr. Archduke Rudolph (ded* 
1863. by publishers). 


Steiner A Clo., Vleona, Feb. 28, 
1823. 


Goethe. 
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Or. 


Description. 


Composed. 


118 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 
119 


The Balm of Athem. Kotzebue'g 
wordg. (Tiorm end Orch. Overture 
and 8 numbers. For No. 4, gee Ou. 
76. 

March and Chorus (Rti) from * Rulm 
of Athena.' for the Dedication of the 
Joaephatadt Theatre. Vienna. 

Grand 0%'erture In O. composed (ge- 
dlchtet) for grand Orchestra ; some* 
times called * Namemfeler.' 

Terzetto, * Tremate,’ 8.T.B. 

King Stephen, Grand Overture (KtO 
and 9 numbers. 


Elegiac Bong. 8.A.T.D. and Strings 
(B). In memory of Eleonora Pas- 
qualatl. died Aug. ‘23, IHll. 

New Bagatelles, easy and agreealde, 
PF. (U minor, C, D, A, C minor, G, 
O, C, C, A minor. A, O). 


inii. I'roaucea ren. 9, 1812, 
— Am/, of Overture and Nos. 
3. 8, 8, and corrected eopp of 
No. 7, C, Uaslinger. Au/ 
No. 2, Artaiia. 


* Am ersten Wetnmonath 
(Oct.) 1814.* Produced Dec. 
25, 1815. 

1802. 

1811, for performance with 
Op. 113 ou Fob. y, 1812. 
A Ml. No. 9. Artaria. 
'Summer 1814.' --Revised 
copp, C. Basllnger, V'iennm. 

Nos. 1-6, 18*22.— Am/. ArtarU. 


120 

121a 

121 * 


33 VarlaUons on a Walts (by Dlabeili) 
(• '), composed for a cuUectiou called 
* VaterlAndischer KOnstlcrvereiu.' 
Adagio, Variations, and Rondo, PF. 
V. Vo. (G). 

Opferlled, bv Matthlaaon, Sup. with 
Chorus and Orch. 


122 BundesUed, by Goethe (B[^). S. A. 

Chorus and Wind. 

123 Mass in D, ' Mlssa solennls. 


124 Overture in C, called * Die Welhe dee 

Hauses.' Written for opening of the 
Josephstadt Theatre. Vienna. 

125 Symphony, No. 9 (D minor), Grand 

Orch. S.A.T.B. and Chorus. 


126 Six Bagatelles, PF. (0, G minor, Kf. 

B minor, G, Kb, B^). 

127 Quartet, V. V. Va, Vo. (The 12th) 

(Kb). 


128 


Arietta, * The Kiss,* by Welsse. 


129 Rondo a caprlccio, PF. (G), * Fury 

over a lost groschen, vented In a 
caprice.' 

130 Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (B^). (The 

13th.) 


131 


Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (Ctt minor). 
* Fourth (Quartet.* (The 14th.) 


132 

133 

134 

135 


Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (A minor). 

' Second Quartet.’ (The 15th.) 
Grand Fugue V. V. Va. Vo. (B^) 
* TantOt llbre, tantOt rocherchde.' 
Originally the Finale to Op. 130. 
Grand Fugue (Op. 133), arranged by 
the Author for PF. 4 hands. 
Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (F>— the last.) 


Oer glorreiche Augenblick (' The Glo- 
rious Moment '), (;antata, S.A.T.B. 
, Chorus and Orcb. 

Also as Preis der Tonkunst (* Praise 
of Music.'*), new text by F. Rochlltz. 


137 Fugue V. V. Va. Va. Vo. (D). Com- 
posed for a MS. collection of B,*b 
works projected by Hsslinger, now 
in the Gesellschafi der Muslklreonde, 
Vienna. 

188 Overidiw, Oroh. (0). 


1823 (?K— Am/. Dr. Stegcr, 
Vienna. 


The orlglnaj version 1802. 
Produced Apr. 4, 18*24. — 
Am/, PF. teore, O. Petter, 
V'lenna. 

l82»-23.— Am/. PP. teore, G. 
Petter, Vienna. 

1818-23. — Am/. Kyrle, Imp. 
Library, Berlin ; the rest, 
Artarla, Vienna. A revised 
MS. (M. Suletmis) in the 
Ges. d. Musikf. Library, 
Vietma. 

End Sept. 182*2.— A ul. Ar- 
toria, Vienna. 

1817-23.— Am/, of first three 
movements in Imp. Library, 
Berlin. Portions of Finale, 
Artaria, Vienna. 

1823. — Am/. Ritter von Pftis- 
terschmid, Vienna. 

18'24. — Am/, first movement. 
Mendelssohns, Berlin ; 
second do. Artaria, Vienna. 

Knd of 182*2. — Am/, formerly 
Ascher, Vienna. 


18*25, but Unale Nov. 1820.— 
Am/. First movement Men- 
delssohns, Berlin ; second 
do. F. Gross ; fourth do. J. 
llellmesberger ; ' Alla danza 
tedesca,* Dr. Htcger ; Cava- 
tina, Artaria ; Finale, Berlin 
Library. Produced with Op. 
133 as Finale, Mar. 21, 18*26. 
Oct. 1826. — Aut. First move- 
ment (2 sheets), Bcriin Lib- 
rary ; Variations in first 
movement, Mendelssohns, 
Berlin. | 

18‘25. Produced Nov. 6, 18*25. i 
— Aut. Mendelssohns, Berlin 
Aut. (' Overturn '), Artaria, 
Vienna. 


Gneixendorf, Oct. 3’, 1826. — 
Aut. First movement, Dr. 
Bteger ; of second and fourth 
movements formerly with 
Ascher, Vienna. A ut. of the 
parts, Bchlesinger, Baden- 
Bad eu. 

Bept. 1814, Produced Nor. 
29, 1814.— Am/. C. Has- 
Unger, Vimoa. 


Nov. 28, 1817. 


On a Ist V. port B. has 
written * (^haractertstUebe 
Overture.* Work written 
About 1897. 


Orifissol PsMltker. 
Artaria, Vienna, 1846 


Bteiner A (''4>., Vienna, 182s. 


Htelner A Co., Vienna. 1825. 


Bteiner A Co., Vienna, 1826. 

T. itasliuger, Vienna, 1815, Over- 
ture. Hcire only. The other num- 
bers in Breitkopf's general edition. 
T. Uaslinger, Vienna. July 18*26. 


Nos 7-11 in Starke's 'Vienna PF. 
rti-hoiil.' lh* 2 ». N^.s. Ml, Bible- 

singer. I'arls, end of 1823. With 
No. 12 added, DUbeiU A Co., 
Vienna. 1828 or later. 

< appl A Dlabeili, Vienna, June 
1823. 

Hteinw A Co.. Vienna. May 7, 1824 
Bchott A Mona, Mainz, 18*25. 


BchoU A Houa. Mainz, 18*25. 
Bchott A Bona, Mainz. Apr. 1827. 


BchoU A Bona, 18*25. 

Bchott A Sons, 18*20. 

Bchott A Buns, Mainz, 1826. 

Bchott A Bona, Mainz. Mar. 1826. 
Parts. 

Bchott A Hons, Mainz, early 1825 
A. Dlabeili A Co., Vienna, 1828. 

Artaria, Vienna, May 7, 18'27. 


BchoU A Bods, Mainz, Apr. 1827. 

Bchlesinger, Berlin, Bept. 18*27, 
Artaria, Vienna, May 10, 18'27, 

Artaria, Vienna, May 10, 1827. 
Bchlesinger, Berlin, Bept. 1827. 


T. Baalinger, Vienna, 1836. 
T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1836. 
T. Hsslinger, VieniiA. 1827, 


T. Haslinger, Ylenna, 1832. Score. 


Dodiooted Is 
King of PnmiA. 


Prince RadalTll. 


' His friend ' Batoo Paa 
qualati. 


Frau Antonie von Biwn- 
Uno. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Prince N. Galitsin, 
King of Prussia. 


l*rlnoe N, Qalltsbi. 


Prlnoe N. QsUUin 


Baron von Btuiterhelm. 

Prince N Galitsin. 
Archduke Rudolph. 

Archduke Rudolph. 

‘To his friend Johnnu 
WolfuiS|*er.' 


To the Sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, end 
PrussiA, eW. 
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II. WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 

l. POK OECHE8TRA. OR ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


130 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

140 


147 

148 


Dtueriplion. 


12 MhweU, D. Bb. O. Kb, C, A D. Bb. 

O. Eb. c. y. . , 

12 DeutHchn T&nxf!. r. A, F, Bb. Kb. 

G, C, A. K. li. O, < *. 

12 Conlret&nzr, <*, A, D, Bb. Kb. c, 
Kb. U A. C, a. Eb- iV.//.— No. 7 1* 
the diitu'e nix'd In the Finale of 
rroroeiheiifl, the Eroh-ii, etc. No. 11 
aUo UMxl ill Finale of Frumetheui. 
Minuet of (*on((ratulattoti for 

Ueneler. DlreoUir of New Jueeph* 
eUUt Theatre. 

Trlutnphal Merch, for Kuffner'a ‘ Tar* 
pejft^ or ' Hemllla * (( '). 


MlllUry March (D). 

MlllUrv Marchea (F), (No. 1. Zapfen- 
etreich). Fur the t 'arrouHel on Aur. 
55. 1810. 

Runiliao (Kb). ^ Hurna. 

2 Fag*. 

.3 Duoe. Clar. and Fug. (<‘. F. Bb). 
Allegro con Brio, V. On h. (('). Frag- 
ment of let hioveinent of a V. Con* 
certo. Completed by Juh. HellnieM- 
berger. 

MuMk itt elnem lUtterballet. 


Compound. 


Before Nov. 22. 1705. — ifee. 

MH. Parts, Artarta. 

Before Nov. 22, 179,'>. 

Non. 2. 9, 10, 1802. 


Ortfinal Pumther. 


JMtieatsdto 


B.'a own PF. arrt., Artarin Dec. 

1795, fkore. B. A H. eilltion. 
B.'a own PF. arrt.. Artarla Dec. 

1795. Score. B. A H. edition. 
Noe. 8, 7, 4, 10, 9. 1. for PF. onlT, 
Mollo A Co., Vienna. Apr. 1802. 
Orch. Parte of the 12 (1803). Score, 
B. k H. edition. 


Nov. 1823. 


Artaria. Parte, 1835, Score. B. A H. 
edition. 


Before Mar. 2fl, 1818. Jti^ised 
I’arta. C. Haelinger, Vienna. 


Before June 4. 1810, — Aui. 
Artarta. 

1800.— A uf, Artaria. 


For PF. In ' Die mueik. Blene,* Pt. 
5. No. 0, Vienna, 1810. In Score 
after B.'a «leath, T. Haaltnger, 
Vienna. 

For PF. CdppI A Czerny, Vienna, 
Apr. 1827. In B. A H. edition, 
n. A If. Suppl. No. 1. 


Very early. — Aut, C. A. Spina, 
Vienna. 

IHOu? — .I m/. Library of the 
neeeilachaft def Mufdk* 
freumie, Vienna. 


DIabfIH, 1820. 

Lefort, Paris, 1815 (?). 

F. Sthreiber, Vienna, 1870. 
in B. A H, Suppl. No. 1. 


Score 


Dr. U. von Bretmlng, 


1700.— Aw/. Artaria. 


Rieter-Bleder&iann, Leipzig, 1872. 
Arranged for Piano by F, Duicken. 
Score in B. A H. Suppl. No, 1. 
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162 

103 

104 

156 

156 

157 
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161 

162 
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168 

162 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

176 


176 

177 

178 

179 

180 


2, FOR PIANOFORTE, WITH AND WITHOUT ACX:OMPANIMENT 


Sonatina and Adagio for tli« Mando- i Au/. British Muieum Add. 
line and Cembalo <C minor). MHH. 20,801. 


Rondo, PF. and Orch, (Bb). Com- 

J deted by Czerny. Perhaps intended 
or Op. 10. 

3 UuarteU, PF. V. Va. Vo. (Eb. D. C), 
iV.B, — Adagio of No. 3 is employed 
in On. 2, No. 1. 

Trio, PP. V. Vo. (Rb). 

Trio in one movement. PF. V. Vo, 

(Bb). 

Hondo, Allegro, PP. and V. (G). 


12 Variations on * He vuul l>allare,' 
PF. and V. (F). 

12 Variations on ' See. the conquering 
hero,* PF. and Vo. (0). 

7 Variations on ' Bei MAnnoni,' PF. 
and Vo. (Kb). 

Variations on a theme by Count Wald- 
stein, PF. 4 handa (( '). 

I.led with 0 Variations un nieiody 
Goethe's ' Ich denke deln,' I'F. 4 
hands (D). 

3 Sonatas, PF. (Kb. P minor. D). 


Sonata called Easy, PF. (C), two 
movements only, the second com- 
pleted by F. Kies. 

2 Sonatinas, PF. (G, F). Doubtful if 
Beethoven’s. 

Rondo. Allegretto PF. (A). 

Menuei, PF. (Kb). 


A ui. DiabelH. 


1785.— Aw/. Artaria. 


1768 (?). 

.(one 2, 1812. — Awl. Bren* 
taiuiH at Frankfort (T). 
lYobably eent to Kleonore 
Von Breunlng in 1794. 


Atd. in Ges. d. Musikf. Lib* 
rary, Vienna. 

.Iw/. F. Aiiierling. Vienna. 


1800. 


’ Theee Sonatas and the Dress* 
ler Variation! my first 
works,’ L. V. B. 

Aw/, probablv belonged to 
Kleonore v. Breuning, 


1783 (?). 


Prelude, PF. (F minor). 

« Minuets, PF. (C, O, Kb, Bb. D. C). 

Ferbapa origlniOly written lot Orch. 
7 lAndutr dances (all In D). 

6 Liadler dances (all in D except No. 

4 in D minor), also for VV. and Vo. 
Andante favorl PF. (F), said to have 
been intended for Op, 63. 

6 Allemandes, PF. and V. (F, D, F, 
A, D, G). 

Zlemlich iebhaft, PF. (Bb). 

Bagatelle, PF. (A minor), * FBr Ellse 
am 27 April tur Erlnnerung von L. 
V. Bthvn.* 

Andante maeetoeo (C). arranged from 
the sketch (or a Quintet and called 

* Beetboveni letater mueikallsche 
Qedanke.* 

10 Cadenxaa to Beethoven’s FF. Con* 
oeiioe to C, Bb, C minor, G and D 
(arrt. of Violin Concerto, see Op. 81). 
Also 2 to Mozart's PF. Conoerio in 
D minor. 

9 Variations and a March by Drees* 
ler, Otavecin (C minor). 

24 Variation* on Rlghlnl'e air, * Vlenl 
[sie, /.#. Venni] amore.’ Clavecin (D) 
13 Variations on DIttersdorf's air 

* Es war elnmal.’ PP. (A). 

9 Variations on Palstello’e air 

* Quant' 4 pi(i belio,’ PP. (A). 

6 Variations on Paieiello'e duet * Nel 
oor plb.' PP. (Q). 


1785 (T). 


180’2. 

1804 (T). 

1796. 

Aug. 14, 1818, written by 
request. 

Aut. among the paper* of 
Frau Therese vonDroaedlck 
geb. MalfatU. 

Nov. 1826. 


Auts. of 1*4 and 6-10, Brelt* 
kopf A HOrtel. 


1780 (7). said bv B. to be hit 
first work, with the Sonatas, 
No. 161. 

1790 (7). 


1791 (7). 

1795. 

j 1796, ' Perdute ] 
I ritrovate par Lnit 


First Kdltlon of this Dictionary 
(Macmillan, London), under ‘ Man* 
dollne.' Also by Ricordi and in 
B. A H. Suppl. No. 1. 

A. Dlahelll A Cu., Vienna, June 
1829. 

Artaria, Vienna, 1832. 


Dmist, Frankfort, 1830. 

Dunst, Frankfort, 1830. 

Slmrock, Bonn, 1808. 

Artaria, Vienna, July 179.'i. 

Artaria, Vleims, 1797. 

Molio, Vienna, ann. Apr. 3, 1802. 

Simrock, Bonn. 1794. 

Kunst- uml Industrie - Comptolr, 
Vienna, Jan. 1805. 

Bossier, Hplre, 1783. 

Dunst, Frankfort, 1830. 


J. A. BOhme, Hamburg, alter B.'s 
death. 

Bossier, Spire, 1784. 

Bureau des Arts et d’lndustrle, 
Vienna. Jan. 1805. 

Do. Jan. 1805. 

Artaria, Vienna, Mar. 1796. 

Artai'ia, Vienna, about 1799. 

Artaria, Vienna, Sept. 1802. 

Bureau dee Arts et dTndustrie, 
Vienna, May 1806. 

L. Maisch, Vienna. July 1814, and 
B. A H. Suppl. No. 1. 

Berlin Allg. Musikzeltung, Dec. 8, 
1824, and B. A H. Suppl. No. 1. 

lu Nohl’s ' Ncue Briefe Beethovens,* 
1887, p, 28, and B. A H. Suppl. 
No. 1. 

A. Diabelli, Vienna, 1840. 


B. A H. Compl. Edition. No. 11 bad 
appeared in the Vienna * Seit* 
Bchrilt fOr Kunst. ‘ Jan. 23. 1836. 

QOtz, Maanbeim, early In 1783. 

Traeg, Vienna, 1801. 

Slnxrock, Bonn, early 1794. 

Traeg. Vienna. Dec. 1795. 

Traeg, Vienna, Mar. 1796. 


Eleonore von Breuning. 
Prluuees Llchnowsky. 
Count VL>n Browne. 


Countesses Josephine 
l)e>m and Therese 
Brunswick. 

Elector of Cologne, 

Muxliulllan Friedrich. 

Kleonore von Breuning. 


Counteoi WolMIetter. 
nich. 

Countess von Hatzfeld. 


Prince C. von Liebnow- 

sky. 
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Ho. 

Pescriptiott. 

CotHpoted. 

181 

12 Variations on minuet k la Vlgann 
from Hail>ers ballet * Le noaze dl- 
sturbate.’ FF. (C). 

1795 (?). 

182 

12 Variations on the Russian dance j 
from F»ul Wjmaizky’s ’ WaldmAd- 
dMa' for Ctavedn or Fianoforte. 

1796 or 1787. 

isa 

6 easy YarUtioa« on a Swlsa air. Harp- 
sichord or Harp (P). 

Revited eopif, Simrock of Bonn. 

184 

8 Variations on Gi^try’a air * I'ne 
Fievre brOlante.’ PF, (C). 

.... 

185 

10 Variations on dalleri's air * La 
Stessa, la Stesslssitna,' (.Tavectn or 
PF. (Bb). 

1799. 

186 

7 V^arlatlons on W’inter’s * Kind wiBet 
du.’ PF. (F). 

.... 

187 

8 Variations on SOaainayr's * TAndeIn 
und scherzen,’ PF. (F). 

1799. 

188 

6 very easy Variatiuns on an original 
theme, PF. (G). 

1800 (?). 

189 

7 Varlatloms on ’ God save the King.' 
PF. (C). 

.... 

190 

6 Varlatlona on ‘ Rule, Britannia.' 
PF. (D). 

.... 

191 

32 Variations, PF. ((’ minor). 

1806 7. 

i92 

8 Variations on * Ich hab ’ eln klelues 
Jlttttchen nuf,’ PF. (Bb). 



Orifin»l FtMUAtr. 
ArUriik. \>unn. F«|X IVWL 


ArUri. 1 , Virnna, Apr. 17VT. 


BlnmH’k, Bonn, akout 179H. 
TrarB. VIrnua, Nov. 17W. 
Art aria, Viuiua. Mar. 1799. 


Hollo, Vieftiuk, Dor. 1799. 

F. A. Hoffmrliitrr, Dmv 1709. 

TmrB. Vlrnna. Deo.. IHOl. 

Bureau den Arto et d'JodiMtrle, 

Vienna. Mar. 1804. 

Bureau <lo« ArH *t d'lAilualrie, 

Vlenn i, .lune 1804. 

Bureau tlra Art* oi (I’Jnduatrio, 

Vienna. Apr. !8l>7. 

Duuat, FrankfMtt, alxuit IH^ll. 


I9:i 

194 

19.1 

19(1 


197 


198 


Baas Holo, Chonrs. Orrh. ‘ (lermanla 1 * 
Finale for Treltachke's HiuBspiel 

* Dute Nachrlcht.' 

Ba.s8 «olo, ('honiH, Orch. ‘ E.s 1st voll- 
bracht.' Final** to Treltschke s HIur- 
aidel ' Die Khrenpfortcu.' 

;i K(iuali for trombones, written at 
Linz, Nov. 2, 1812, 

Cantata on the death of the Kinperor 
.Foaeph II. (Feb. 20, 1790) ' Todt 1 

Todt 1 stOhnt es durch,' for Boll, 
( horus.and Orch, jC minor). 

Another Cantata, * Kr sohlummert,' 
on the aceesslon of Leopol<l 1 1. (.Hept. 
30, 1790). 

Bohr of the monks from Brhiller’a 

• William Tell • -* Raaeh trltt der 
Tod.’ ‘ In memory of the sudden 
and unexpected death of our 
Krmupholz, May I, 1817.’ T.T.B. 
(C minor). 

Chorus, ' O Ilofluung ’ (4 bars) ; foi 
the Archduke Hudolph ((.J). 


199 


Cantata, B.A.B. and 1*F. (K^). 


‘JOU 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 


Cantata, ‘ tJraf, Graf, lleber Graf.’ 
.3 Voices (K[)), to Count Moritz Llch- 
nowsky. 

Five bars (on the arrival of Jlerr 
BchleslURer of Beilin), ‘ Glauluj u. 
hofle.’ 

Incidental music to Duneker’s ' I/eo- 
nora I'l-ohaska’ : J, KrieRer-( hor ; 
2, Uomanze ; 3, Melodram ; 4, 

'rrauermarsch (from Op. 26). 

.(-'anon a r>, * Falstaflerel ’ (for Jiuother 
piece of drollery relaliuR to Mchup- 
l^anziRh, see that name). 

Canon * a 3 to Heltren’.s ' Im Ann der 
Liebe,' cf. Op. 52, No. 3. 

Canon > a 4, ‘ Ta, ta, ta, lieber Mkl- 
zel ’ (B[7). 

Canon > o 3 to Hcblller’s 3 ' Kurz 1st 
dcr Bchmerz ’ (F ndnor), for Herr 
Naue.' 

Canon * c 3, ’ Kur* 1st der Bchmerz ’ 
(F), f»)r Bpohr. 

Canon (Rdthsel Canon) to Herder’s 
' lycrne sch« eigen o Freund ’ (F), 
for Neale. Jan. 24. 1816. 

(.'anon • a 3, ‘ Rede, rede, rede,’ for 
Neate. 


‘210 

211 

£12 

<13 

214 

215 

216 


(Janon t o .3, ' GWek, GlOck, zum 
neuen ,Iahr ’ (F>, for Countess Kr- 
dddy. t.’omp. No. 220 

(.’anon i o 4. ‘ AJles Gute ! Alles 
Bchone 1 * (C), for the Archduke 
Rudolph. 

Canon > a2, ' Hoffmann I Hoffmann 3 
sel Ja kein Hofmann * (C). 

Canon 3 in 1. ‘ O Tobias ' (D minor), 
for Tobias Haslinger. 

Canon i « 6, to Goetkie'a * Kd«l s«l <ier 
Mensch ’ (E). 

Canon 4 in 1, ‘ flchwenke dich ohne 
.SchwAnke,’ for Btohweuke of Ham- 
bUTR. 

C.'anon > a 3. ' KOhl. ui<‘ht lau ’ (B^?), 
referring to Fr. Kuhlau. 


3. WORKB FOR VOICF.H 


First i»erfonuanaet Apr. 11,1 Hnftije.itcr Musik-Verlag, VltmoM, 
1814. .lune 1811. i’F. arrt. 


First perbirmance July 13, Steiner, Vienna, July 24, 1*16, FF. 
1815. arrt. 


AtU. formerly In the ismses- 
slot! of UhsUdrot. 

B(mn, 1790. 


B. A H. Huppl. No. 1, 

lireitkopf A Hartel, I^lprjR. 1887. 
I’F. score. Full acore, B. A H. 
Huppl. Nt>. I. 


1790. 


B. A H. Huppl. No. 1. 


May X. 1817.— All#, formerly ' Neue ZelischHft fftr Muetk,' June 
A. Fucha. 1839. 


‘ Spring, 1818.* 


Evening of Apr. 12, 1823,’ 
lor the birthday of J’rincc 
J.obkowitz. —.!«/. Ottokar 
Zclthainer, Prague. 


In Steiner’s ’Musikalltchea Muaeum,’ 
1819, Part 7. Bee also Nebl’a 
* Neue Brlefe Beethovens,’ 1867, 

p. 168. 

Nohl’s • .Neue Brlefe Beeth/»vcas, ’ 
1867. p. 221. Also B. A H. Bupnl. 
No. 1, but uith dale 1816. Bee 
Noll), W. rH., note. i 

.N’ohl’s ’ Brlefe Beetlioveos,' 1868, | 
P. 107. I 


Sept, 2). 1810. 


Matx, ’ Beethoven,' vol. H. 


1814 (r/«i*/er.lli. 317 and X.//. 
p, 3*23),— . I Ml. tJe-selNchaft 
d. Musikfrcundc, Vienna. 


B. A 11. 1st Huppl. (with date 1815). 


Apr. ‘26, 18’23. — Juf. Herr * Die Muslk,’ 2ud year, part 18. 
lluch. 

1795 (?). B. A H. 


Spring of 181 ‘2.2 
Vienna, Nov. 23, 1813. 


Ilirsch bach’s ' Repertorium,' 1844. 
' Neue Zeltachrlft fdr Moelk.' 


Vienm , Mar. 3, 1815. 
End of 1815 (?). 


Hpohr’s ' Hellmtl>lographle,’ 1860, 
vol. 1. 

Vienna, ’ Allgemdae muatk. Zel- 
tung,’ Mar. 6, 1817. 


Vienna. Jan. 24. 1816.— A «/. B. A 11. 
of 208 and 209 in Neate’s 
album. 

Vienna, Dec. 31, 1819. B. A H. 


Jan.( 1820. — Auf, Oesellschaft 
d. Muslkfreunde, Vienna. 


B. A H. 


1820 (?), 

Baden. Sept. 10, 1821. 
1823 (?>. 

Vienna, Nor. 17, 18*24. 


CAoilift, Apr. 1825. | 

' Allgemeine musUudischa ZMiuof* 
(I.,eipzig). 1863, p. 727. 

Wiener ' ZelUehrlft fdr Kunai.' ete., 
June 21. 1H‘2;C 
Cacllla, Apr. 18*25. 


Baden, Sept, .’i, 1825. 


Heyfrie<l, ' L, v, Beethoven'a Btn* 
dien,’ 18.32 ; Aubang, p. 25. 


311 

/Mfrotod $m 

CouatAM roli Mrovhe. 

CounteM BabtCu E«< 

lerioi. 

CounUM TO* BrpwMa. 


1 These are more properly Rounds. * Schindler, I. 196. • Jnogfran vom OriMtfif. 

< Jan. 1 (B. A H., and Nottebohm, Thayer, Vrrz.) ; Jan. 12 (Thayer, Ferz., and Nohl, B.S.). 

4 Hoffmann In Nohl, Jlna/e J9r<<Aotwtw, No.-328 » but Holmann In B. A H.'a edition. No. 26«. See Tlmyer'a OAron, fmttUkmtm, Ho 2SS 
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BEETHOVEN 


/r*. 


Deuription. 


O^mpoMd. 


Original F^MUher. 


Dadiaatai U 


ai7 

218 

210 

220 

221 

222 

923 


924 


926 


226 


927 


Ouskon 1 a 3. * Hiynor Abat« t ‘ (O 
mloor) on Abb4 Htadler 
Canon > a 3, ‘ Bwig d«in ' (C). prob> 
ably for Baron I'aaquaUtl. 

Canon 3 In 1, ' Ich bitt* dlch,' on the 
•cale of Kb. for Hauechka. 


Aut. J. Street, London. 


Canon (free) 4 In 1 to Ooetbo'e 'GlQck 
*um neuen Jahr ' (Kb)- Comp. No. 
210 . 


Canon (RAthnel canon), * 81 non per 
i:>orta«' (F). to M. Hchleelnger. 
('anon In 8va (A), * Honveiiir pour 
Honaleur H. de M. Boyer par I^mla 
▼an Beethoven.’ 

23 Iiiih Honga, for 1 and 2 Vokee with 
PF. V. Vo. 1. ‘The Return to 
Ulater ' (F minor). 2. ' Sweet power 
of long,* a 2 (D). 3. ' Once more I 

hall thee ’ (F). 4. ‘ The morning air ' 
(O minor). 3. * The Maaaacre of 
Glencoe ‘ (A minor). 6. ' What 
ahali I do,’ a 2 (B minor). 7. ' Hli 
boat comes on the sunny tide ' (D). 

8. * (;orae, draw we round ’ (1) 
minor). 0. * Th<v stddier'H dream ‘ 
(K»). 10. ‘ The Deserter ’ (P). 11. 
'Thou emhietn of faith ’ (C minor). 

12. ' KnglUh BuU« ’ (D). 13. 

* Husing on .he roaring (Kean ’ (('). 

14. • Deniiot and Hheiah ’ ((i). 13. 

‘ Let braln-spinidug swains * (A). 

16. ’ Hide not thine anguish ‘ (D). 

17. * In vain to this de.^ert.’ a 2 (D). 

18. 'They bid me sliRht.’ a 2 (D 

minor). lU. ' Wife, (Idldren. and 
friends,' a 2 (A minor). 20. ‘ Fare* 
well bliss.'d 2 (D iidiior). 21. ' Morn- 
ing a cruel turinoiler is ‘ (1». 22. 

' From Garyoue ‘ (I)) ; of. No. 2‘28, 
No. 7. 23. * The wandering gypsy ’ 
(F). '24. ' Hhall a son of o'Donnel ' 
(F). '23. ' O harp of Krln ' (Kb) ; 

cf. No. 2‘23, 2. 

‘20 Irish Hongi : — 1. ‘ When eve's last 
rays.’ a 2. *2. ' No riches from bis 

scanty store.’ 3, ‘ The British Light 
Dragoons.’ 4. * 8tnce greybeards 
Inform ua.’ 8. ‘ 1 dieiuned I lay ' 
a 2. 6. ' Bad and luckless.’ 7. ‘ O 
soothe me. ray lyre.' 8, ' Norah (jI 
DHlauiagalry, with chorus. 0. ' The 
kiss, dear maid.’ 10. ‘The hapleM 
soldier,' • 2. II. ‘ W'hen far from 
thebome.' 12. ‘ I'll praise the saints.' 

13. ' HunshJne.’ 14. ' Paddy O’Raf- 
foriy.' 13. ' ’Tis but hi vain.' 16. 

' O might I but my Patrick love I ‘ 
17. '('ome, Darby dear, easy.’ 18. 
‘No more, ray Mary.’ ID. 'Judy, 
lovely, uiatchloss creature.' 20. 

‘ Thy ship must nail.’ 

12 Irish Hongs : — 1. ‘ The Klfln 
Fairies.’ 2. ' 0 harp of Krln ’ ; cf. 
No. 223, 25. 8. ' The Farewell Hong.’ 
4. ' The Pulse of an Irishman.’ 3. 

' O who, my dear Dermot.’ 6. ‘ Put 
round the bright wine.’ 7. ‘ From 
Garyone ’ ; cl. No. 223, 22. 8. 

* 0ave me from the grave and wise.’ 

9. ' O would 1 were but that sweet 
linnet I ’ a 2 lU. ‘ The hero may 

5 >«rish,' 0 2. 11. ’ The soldier In a 

oreign land,* a 2. 12. ‘ He pro- 

mised me at parting,’ a 2. 

26 Welsh Bongs : —1. ’ Hlon the son of 
Kvan,' a 2. 2. ‘ The Monks of Ban- 
gor’s march,' « 2. 3. * The Cottage 

Maid.' 4. ’ Ixive without hope.’ 
3. ' The Golden Robe.' 6. ’ The fair 
maids of Mona.’ 7. * O let the 
night my blushes hide.' 8. ' Fare- ^ 
well, farewell, thou noisy town.' 
0. ‘ To the ifk>lian harp.’ 10. ' Ned 
Pugh’s Farewell.’ 11. * Merch Me- 
gan.’ 12. * Waken, lords and ladles i 
g^.' 13. * Helpless Woman.’ 14. j 

^^’rhe Dream,’ a 2, 15. ' When mor- 
tals all.' 16. ' The Damsels of ('ar- i 
^gan.’ 17. * The Dairyhouse.’ 18. i 
‘ Hweet Richard.’ lU. ' The Vale i 
of Clwyd.’ 20. ‘ To the blackbird.’ 
21. ' Cupid’s kindness.’ 22. ‘ (\m- 
stancy,’ a 2. 23. ’ The old strain.' 

24. ‘Three hundred pounds.’ 23. 

* The parting kisa.’ 26. ‘ Good -night.' 
12 Scottish Songs : — 1. ‘ The Banner 
of Buccleuch,’ H.T.B. 2. ' Dtmcan 
Gray,* 8.T.B. 3. ’ Up, quit thy 

bower,’ 8.8. B. 4. 'Ye shepherds 
of this pleasant vale,’ 8.T.B. 3. 

'Cease your funning.’* 6. 'High- 
land Harry.' 7. * Polly Stewart.' 
8. ‘ Womankind,' 8.T.B, 9. ‘ IxKh- 
nagar,' 8.T.B. 10. ' Glencoe ’ 8.T.B. 
tl. * Auld Lang Syne,' B.'T.B. 12. 

' The Quaker's WHe.’ S.T.B. 


Vienna, 8cpt. 26, 1823. 

Baden, Aug. 3, 1823. — Aut. 
O. A. BchuU, Leipzig. 


Aut. ot Nos. 6,7, 8, 0. 11. 16, 
17, 18, 'iO, ArUria, Vienna. 


Aut. No. 6, ArUrla, Vienna. 


B. A H. 

AI]|melne musik. Zcltung,’ 1863, 
b!* a H,' 


In ' IJeder von Odthe nnd Matthis- 
son,’ etc., J. Riedl’s ' Kunsthand- 
lung,’ Vienna and Pest, Hay 
1816. 

Apriendix to Marx’s ‘Beethoven,’ 
1639. 

NolU’s ‘ Neue Brlefe Beethovens,’ 
1867. p. 274. 


Dedicate al signore lltaui 
triselmo Haoschka <M 
euo eervo L. ▼. B. 


Contained in ‘ A select collection of 
original Irish aim for the Voice, 
imited Ui characteristic English 
p(Ktry, written for this work, with 
symphonies and accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, composed by Beet- 
hoven.' By George Thomson. 
Edinburgh, toI. i. 1814, and vol. 
U. 1816. 


Nos. 1 to 4 In vol. 1. (1814) of fore- 
going publication ; Nos. 3 to 20 
in vol. U. (1816). 


Nos. 2 and 7 In vol. !. ot above 
(1814); Nos. l..1,4.S,6, 8, 9. 10, 
11, 12 In vol. 11. of the same. 


Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10. 11 published in 
vol. Vi. of Thomson’s coUection, 
1841. 


3 These «re more properly Rounds. 


9 This is possibly a Welsh, possibly an old BogUsh air. 
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ifo. 


DvsetipHon. 


CtnpotM. 


Ortfinti PtMiiktr, 


290 

291 

292 


13 Songs of various nntion&Utj. for 
Voice, PF. V. Vo. ; — 1. * God sure 
our Lord Ihe King.* Holo and Chorus. 
‘2. * The Soldier ' (The Minstrel Boy). 

3. ‘ O Charlie Is my darling,’ 8.8.B. 

4. * O sanctlsslma I ’ (Sicilian Mari- 

ner's Hymn), S.S.B. ft. * The Miller 
of the Dee,' S.T.B. 6. * A health to 
the brave,’ a 2. 7. ‘ Robin Adair,’ 

5. T.B. 8. ’ By the side of the 

Shannon.’ 1). ’ Highlander's La- 
ment»' Solo and Chorus. 10. ’ Sir 
Johnnie Cope.' 11. ' The Wander- 
ing Minstrel,' Solo and Chorus. 13. 

* La Gondoletta.' 

Song, ' Schilderung eines MAdchens.’ 


Song to Wlrth's ‘ An elnen B&ugllng.’ 

Bong, ‘ Farewell to Vienna's citizens,' 
to Friedei berg’s words. 

War Song of the Austrians, to Frledel- 
berg’s words. Hole and (.'horus, with 
PK. 


Nos. 2, 6. a, 11. May 1815. 


Nos. 3, 6, a, 11, 
•on, 


mbtUhed by Thorn* 
b, 1816. 


1781 (?). 


Nov. 16, 1706. 
Apr. 14. 1797. 


Bossier of Spire. In * Blumenlese 
fttr KlavlcrlJebhsber.’ 1783—' von 
Ifcrm Ludwig v.an Beethoven, alt 
rill Jahr ’ 

Bossier of Hplre, in ’ Ncue Blumen* 
lese fdr KlavlerllebhAlwr,' 1784. 
ArtAria .v Co., Vienna, Nov. li), 

1796. 

Artaria & Co., Vienna, Apr, ‘29, 

1797. 


333 


334 

336 

336 

•237 

338 


239 

340 

241 


343 


243 


344 


246 
346 

247 


Song to PfeSel’s ’Der freie Mann.’ 


Opferlled, to Matthlsson’s * Die 
Flainrae lodcrt,' cf. Up. 1316. 

Song, ’ ZArtliche Liebe ’ to Herroaen's 
‘Ich liebe dlch,’ Voice and PF. (O). 
M.B . — Begins with second stanza. 
Song, ' La Partenza,' to Metastaslo's 
‘ Kcco ijnel Hero istautc ‘ (A). 

Song, * Dcr Wachtelschlag ' (the Quail) 
toSauter’s ‘Jiorch ! wje schallt's' (F) 
Song, ’ Ala die Uelicbte slch trennen 
wollte,’ free version by 8. von 
Breunlng of the French of G. Ber- 
nard or of Iloflmaau (K^)- 
Arietta, to Carpani’s ’ in <iuesta tomba 
oscura ' (At)). 


Song, ’ Andenken ’ to Matthlsson’s 
' Ich denke dcln ’ (D). 

Four settings of Goethe's ‘Sehnsucht.’ 
— ’ Nur WIT die Sehnsucht keimt.' 
Soprano and PF. Nos. 1, 3, 4, O 
minor ; No. 3, Et). 

Song, to RtilH.4ig's ' Lle<l au.s der 
Feme ’ — ’ Als inir noch.' Voice and 
PF. (Bb). 

Song, to Kelssig’s ‘ Der Llebendc ' — 
' Welch eln wuuderbares Lebcn,' 
Voice and PF. (D). 

Song. Helsslg’s ' Der JUugling in 
der Frenide.’ — ' Der Frilhllng ent- 
biahet • (Bb). 

Song, to itclsslg's * Dcs Krlcgern Ab- 
schlcd ’ (Kb)* 

Song, to Reis.slg's ' Sehnsucht ' — ’ Die 
aUlie Nacht.' 

Song, to Stoll’s * An die Gellebte ' — 
' O daaa Ich dir.’ 3 versions in 
Nottebuhm. 


1795 (?). — Atti, 
Vienna. 


1795 (?). 


Artaria, 


Mlmrook Bonn. I Hurt, with anotlwsr j 
text, b> Wcgeler — ‘Maurerfrsgen.’ 
In IHoH (?), with original text and 
with op. 76. No. 3, and early 
version of ' ()p(«ill<Hl.' j 

See So. 333. 


A ui. Dr. Schneider, Vienna. 


Revlied topy, C. A. Spina, 
Vienna, 

About 1799. 


Traeg, Vienna, June 1803. * 11. 

Lle»lcr. .No. I . . . von Ludwig van 
Beef lioxen.’ 

Traeg, Vienna, June 1803. ' 11. 

Lle<ler, No.3.’ 

Kunst- uTul Industrie - Comptoir, 
Vienna, Mar. 1804. 

’AUgeinelue niusik. Zeltung,' Leip- 
zig, Nov, ‘3'2, 1809. 


1807 (?) — Jtrf. 
Vienna. 


1809.— A u/, Bruce Bteane of 
jyoudon. 


Aul. Artaria, Vienna. 


The slvty-tldrd and last of a collec- 
tlou of settings of Carpani’s poem 
published l)y Mollo, Vienna, Sept, 
1808. 

Breltkopf & Ilartel, May 1810. 

No 1, Appendix to * PronicUicus,’ 
No. 3 ; Apr. 1808 , The 4 settings 
appeared at Der Kunst- uud In- 
dustrle-Cotnptoir, Vienna, Sei)t, 
23. 1810. 

Breltkopf & H Artel, May 18 10. 


Aitaiia ' Achtzchn deutache Oe- 
dlchie,' cU'., July IHIO. 


Arbu-ia. In the foregoing. 


1814. 

1815 or 1816. 


Dec. 1811,— -4 uL Pettcr, 

Vienna ; a second version, 
not before Dec. 181'2. 


1'. Mechetfl, Vienna, In * Hechs 
deutsche Gedlchte,’ etc., June 
1816. 

Artaria & Co., Vienna, in * Drel 
deutsche tJedIclitc,' etc., June 
1816. 

Vienna, in ' Filed-nsblAUer,’ July 
13, 1814 ; second version in ' Das 
singende Deutschland,’ about 
1840. 


348 

249 

260 

‘261 

25*2 


Song (Bass), to F. R. Hernuann’s 
‘ Der Bardcngclst ’ — ’ Doi t auf dem 
hoheu Felsen ’ (fl). 

Song, to Treltschke’s * Ruf vom 
Berge ’ — * Weuu ich eln Vbgleln 
w&r’ ’ (A>. 

Song, to Wessenberg's ’ Das Gehelm- 
nlss ’ — * Wo blOht das BlQmchen.' 

Song, to Carl Lappe’s * So Oder so.' — 
' Nonl cxier Sud I ’ (F). 

Bong, to vrm Haugwitz's ' Resigna- 
tion.' — * Llsch aus, mein Llcht 1 ’ 


Nov. 3, 1813. 


Dec. 13, 1816, 


1616. 

1817. 

End of 1817. 


Musenalmnnacb for 1814, Vienna. 

Supplement F. TrelUchke’s 
iWms, June 1817. 

Wiener, ’ Mo<ie-Zeltung,’ Feb. 29, 

Wiener ’ Mode-Zeltung, Feb. 16, 
1817. 

Wiener ' Zcltst hrl/t fOr Kunst, Mar. 
31, 1818. 


263 

‘264 

265 

*269 


KIJ). 

Song, to H. Gocble’s * Abendlied 
untcr’m gestirnten HlmmeL’ — 
*Wenn die Sonne nlederslnket* (E). 

Setting of Bttrger’s ' Seufzer eines I'n- 
gellebten,’ and * Oegenllebo.’ For 
theme of ' Oegenliebe,' sec Op. 80. 

Bong, to Herder's ' Die laute Klage.' 
— * Turtcltaubc ' (C minor). 

Song. * Uedenke mein I Ich denke 
deln ■ (Kp). 


Mjj. 4. 1820.— Auf. 
bibliothek, Vienna. 

1796 (T). 


1809 (t). 
1820. 


Hof- 


Wiener 'Zeltsrhrift fOr Kunst,’ 
Mar. 28, 1820. 

Dlabelli A Co , Vienna, Apr. 1837 ; 
with No. 266. 

See the foregoing. 

Haslinger, Vienna, 1844. AUo B. A 
H. Supp). No. 1. 




ObrlsiwachUneiiter vo« 
Khveady. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Kwolish 

O. OnoVR : Beethoven and Mm Nine SymphonUM. (1898.) 

EawBST Walekr : Brethoren (Music of the Masters). (1906.) 

J. S. Shkdcock : BeHhoven'M LedUrn (2 rois., out of print). Abridged 
ediUmi (1 voL. ed. by A. Eaglefleld Hull, 1926). 

H. B- Bjuchbtkl: The Life of Ludwig ran Beethoven, by A. W. 
Thayer. (3 vola.. New York, 1931.) 


Thayer’s work, edited, revised and amended from the 
original English MS. and the German editions of Deiterc and 
Kiernann, concluded, and all the documents newly translated. 
This Is the work referre<l to in footnotes to the above article 
aa KrehMet. 

PAm. J. B«kkk» ; Beethoven. (I.A>ndon, 1926.) 

A critical study with lists of works and tabulated stunmaiw 
of the life, translated aitd adapted from thte Oarman by M. M. 
Botman. 
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A. W. Tmatbb : Ludwig van Bf.fthovn'» Leban (3 vol/i,, tnitui. 
piiWhheH m not«<l lii (irov«'H Mbllograiihy). 

Vol. i. rcvinerl by Drltf-rx. (Wfber, IHUi.) 

VoU, Iv, fin<l V.. written iiy UtiLerii from Ttiayer'i material 
efllt«<l by Riertiann. <H. A U., 1907’08). 

Vof*. U. a«<l ill., revlned by JUeoiann. (1910 11.) 

Vul. ll. (iirthrr revlrto'l by Hleinaiin. (1919.) 

For Krehbl<*r« Knt'llfih edition «#.'« aiwive. 

KanvtriiUlonitkffU, edited by Walter Nohl. Bk. 1 (Lieferung 
I and 'I, 11*9.1. In j)roKr<;NJt. 

W. Ar.TMAHN ; ‘ BeelhovetiH t'n»arbeltun>r sclncK HtreichtrloH. Op. 3, 
zu eiiieni K lavlertrlo.' (With the ruualcal text.) Z.M.W. 
Dee. 1990. pp. i-iO-.IS. 

Brttthovr.n» Htrrlrhuunrtrtt, Op. Hi A'r, / und »eine er»t« Famiung. 
Rr%U vollitdndign V^bfftnHlchung dt» H’erkoi oiw dem Beet- 
hovenhauM mil U nter$ucftHnffen. by Dr. Ilarw Joacf We<llg. 
(Bonn. 1999.) 

Max KKiK.ni.AKMiKR ; ‘ Wn uogedruckter Brief Beethovena." 

A.AI. .Inly 1999, [.p. 830-03. 

TuKonoR v(j.s f'KiMMKt. ; BfudhovtnjaKrbueh, edited by T. von 
Friminel, 9 vola. (Munich ami Irfilp/.ig, 190M. 1900.) 

Hff.thoven - Fortrhung. Lo«e Blotter, edited by Dr. T. von 
Frlrnintd. H Hefte pubd. »o far. Max. i915-Out. 1918. 
BiHilhovtn hn leltgendaslteften Hildniu. (Vienna, 1993 ?) 

Ludwig van HetUhowtn. *1. neubearb«dtete imd crgA.n/.t« Auflage. 
(Berlin. 1999.) Flr.d. pubd. in 1901. 

Kallachei ’H od, (if Beethoven 'n lirlefv. 2nd ed., reviaed by T. \ on 
Frliuinci. (Berlin, 1911.) 3 volti. 

K.MKHioit K.\nrsKit; Hlhllotkeca Hvethoveniana. Verturh tiner 
Hfvthown- Itibllngrttphlv, (Leipzig, 1913.) 

BihUotheea HvHhovv nlana. Vermtch eincr Bvethoi'en- Hiblio- 
graiihU, enthalU-nd nlle vom Jahrv IS‘J7~ll>l.} emchirni-m-n 
IVfirke . . . twhat Ilinzufiigung elniger Aujadtir in ZeitMChriJtv.n. 
(Leii>/.ig, 1913.) 

Ai.iikkt LKn"/M,\SN ; Lutlwig run Htethov^n. Ilvrichtv drr Zeit- 
genoasen, Uriff# und jMraonlic/ts A li/z^/rAnungan, geaauimvU 
un4l vrldutvrt. 9 Bd., pp. 379 and 411. (Lel(>zlg. 1991.) 

A. B. Maux : .inlvitung zum Vortrag Brvthoivnacher HUavierwerk^ 

. . . Neu herausgegclwn von Fugeu Brhmltz. (Itegenaburg, 
1912.) 

La Maka ; Bevthown'a unaterblick* iUllebte. (Le|pxi|{, 1908.) 
Wn.t.iiiAl.n Naoki.; Hwthorv.n und aeine FtarternottaL'n. 9. 
weNcrdliili verAnderte und vcrlHJAAerte Aullagt*. 9 Bd. 
(LangenMjilzH, 1993>, 1994.) 

Hkiniiaki) Opvk.i. ; ' Bezh'hungeu Beethovent /.u Mo/.art 

un<l zu I’h. Kin, Ibu h.’ /..V. IV. Dot, 1999, pp. 3<»-39. 

ilucji* IliKMANN ; L, van Hecihovrn'i adnUliche Kiavier'Solotonalvu. 
Xsthrtlsvhe und ftiriHal-technhvfta Analgae mil hiatorhehvn 
\otlzan. 37 1. (lUrlln, 1919.) 

Hec (1. Ik’ckinK; 'Horen' und * Anal,\ ileren.' Zu Hugo 
Uleiuann’M Analyatf eo/i Bfelhovana Klaviertonattn.' Z.M.W. 
July 1919, p|>. ,')MV-tlOl. 

Max Unukh.; Jlvvlhiivf/u Fr«und*ehaftzr«rkfhr mil N. d. StelMr u. 
Tobiaa Haahngvr In IVien, $owie a^in Briefweehsel mil Ad. 
M, Sehivainger in Berlin, np. 1’90. (Beilin, 1920.) 

‘Zwi'lneije Beethoven- Brkde.' MltRetellt von M.vx Huger. JJie 
Muaik, Jithrg. Hi. Bd. 1, Del. 1993. 

Khkncii 

R. Hoi,(,ani> : Hvvthof'cn: «« vie. (1903.) 

J. ( 'llANTA^'olNK : Jilwthotvn (' .Maltrea do la MuHinue.’ 1907). 

V. IVInpv: lU'vthovvn (‘ Mu.-<ii ien.H o^h'bree,' 1913). (KnglDh 
ttatiMlatlou, .Sc hlriuer, Neu York.) 

JaoouEm Gaiikiki. ruoit'Ho.u.VK . Lea Hymphoniea de, lieethoren. 
(1900.) 

La Jenneaae de lieethoven, I77i> ISIIO. (19‘91.) 

(J. UK Sain't-Foix ; ‘ Nouvelle oontrlbutiou k I'otude den leuvroa 
inconnuea do la Jeunewo do Beethoven,* Ji.JlI.l. Anno 30, 
1993, pp. 177-901. 

BEKTHOVKN ASSOCrATION, see New 

York. 

BErrrHOVEN quartet society, SCO 

Alsaokr, Thos. Ma.ssa. 

BEb'FARA, Louis Fuanvois( 6. Nonancourt, 
Normandy, Au^:;. 2:L 1751 ; d. Paris, Feb. 2, 
183^^), from 1792 to 1810 Coinmissairo do Police 
in Paris, renowned for his collect ion of docu- 
ments on the Lyric theatres of France and of 
foreign countries, which were unfortunately 
Ronsumod at the burning of the Hotel de Viile 
during the Commune in 1871. The National 
Library and Biblioth^ue d© 1’ Opera possess 
some remains of it. f. o. ; addns. M. L. p. 

Bini.. — FM$ ; ^.-L. ; Orande EneyelopMie. 

BEFFROY DE REIGNY, Louis Abfx 
( 6, T^on, Nov. 0, 1757 ; d. Paris, Dec, 18, 1811). 
Under the pseudonym of (\)usin -.Jacques he 
wrote both words and music of a number of 
o|>erettas and vaudevilles, which failed on 
account of their bi'zarre and eccentric nature, 
except two operas, ‘ Nicodeme dans la lune ’ 
(la revolution pacifique) (1790), and ‘ Nicodeme 


I aux enfers ’ (le Fran 9 ais sur le plancte Jupiter) 
(1791), which met with sensational success, but 
were suppressed by the police on political 
grounds. A collection of his songs, ‘ Les 
Soirees chantantes ou le Chansonnier bourgeois’ 
(.3 vols.), appeared in 1803. He died in great 
poverty. E. v. d. s. 

BEGGAR’S OPERA, a Ballad Opera (q,i\) 
written by .John Gay, with the tunes, numlx^r- 
ing 09, arranged by Dr. Christopher Pepusch, 
who also eoniposcd the overture to it. First 
j)roduced by .John Rich at the theatre in 
J..inc()ln’s Inn Fields, .Jan. 29, 1728 ; performed 
in Pari.s (1750) as ‘ L’ Opera du gueux,’ and 
revived ippcatedly in the United Kingdom 
during the 18tli and I9th centuries (notably 
in 1880 with Sims Reeves as Maclieath). 
Produced (.Juno 5, 1920) with extraordinary 
success by Nigel Playfair at the Lyric Theatre, 
Haiiimorsmith ; with scenery and dresses 
by Lovat Fraser, the music arranged and 
HupplemenU'd by Frederic Austin (q.r.). 
(See also Gay; Pp:pusch ; Rich.) It ran 
continuously till Dec. 192,3. j. mL 

Editions of the opera are many and various. 
The first was published in octavo by .John 
Watts (q.v.), and is dated 1728, ‘ To whi(;h is 
added the iVlusick engrav’d on eoy)|)er plates.’ 
I'he music is very rudely engraved, and inserted 
at the end. Watts published a later edition in 
octavo, with tlie airs cut in wood and inserted 
in iheir places. This was reissued by .J. & R. 
Tonson in 17()5. W'atts’s tliird edition was in 
quarto, excellently ])rinted, with the tniisid 
beautifully engraved on copj>e.r ; this is dated 
1729. Afxuit 17.')0 an edition of the tunes was 
published by Walsh under the title, 

'Thv Kxccllvnt Choice, Noiig a Collection of the iiionI fa\.>»irile 
dill Song tunes in the Beggars Opera, set for 3 voices in the manner 
of e.itehes, or for two Qennan Flutes !ti\(l a ha.ss,’ (^b. folio. 

A later edition was published by Longman & 
Broderip : 

‘The Beggar’s Opera as it is perforined at both Theatres, with 
the arblltlonal altenttioiis and newba,sses by DocH.r .Arne for tlie 
Aoice, harp.sichor.1, and violin,' oh. folio, cirru 17871. 

Another edition was published by Harrison & 
(’o. r. 1790, ob. folio, with a smaller one for the 
flute. F. K. 

Austin’s version is published in vocal score 
by Booscy. The libretto (1920) was issued by 
Martin Seeker. 

BEGNIS, (1) Giuseppe de { h , Lugo, in 
the Papal States, 1793 ; d, Aug. 1849), opera 
singer. 

He sang soprano in the chapel at Lugo till 
he was nearly fifteen, when his voice broke. 
He took lessons in acting of Mandini, and latei 
studied music again under Saraceni the com- 
po.ser. He made his first operatic appearance 
in the carnival of 1813 .as prime buffo in Pavesi's 
‘ Marco Antonio ’ at Modena, and was ino.st 
successful. In the following carnival he sang 
«at Siena, at the opening of the new Teatro degli 
Aceademici Rozzi, as Pazzo in Paer’s ‘ Agnese,* 
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and as Selim in the * Turco in Italia * of Rossmi, , 
and was enthusiastically applauded in l)oth. 
In the carnival of 1815 he was at Cesena, and 
particularly brilliant in Fiuravanti’s ‘ Bello j 
piace a tutti,’ in which he imitated with his 
falsetto the celebrated Pacchiei'otti. Later at 
Bologna he played successfolly in Paer's 
* Agnese,’ which had been tried twice l>eforo 
there without success. The piece was chosen 
for the benefit of Signora Konzi, who was 
engaged there. Shortly after, she was married 
to De Begnis, who was admitted to the Phil- 
harmonic Academy of Bologna at the same 
time. Rossini engaged them for the opening 
of the new theatre at Pesaro. In 1819 they 
made their debuts at Paris with great success ; 
and in 1822 appeared in London in the ‘ Tuix;o 
in Italia,’ where he wtis considerod an excellent 
comic actor and singer. In 18J3 ue had the 
direction, with his wife, of the oj^eras at Bath ; 
and he was again engaged for the operatio 
season of 1824. In Sept. 1834 he brought an 
Italian Opera Company to Dublin where he 
remained till 1837. 

(2) Signora Ronzi de {b. Paris, Jan. 
11, 1800 ? ; d. Florence, June 7, l853), is 
reputed to have been the Claudina Ronzi who 
entered the singing class of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, Mar. 9, 1809. If so, she was already 
singing at Bologna when at the ago of 10 she 
married De Begnis. In 1810 she made 
her first appearance at Paris. The Parisians 
thought her weak, especially as Rosina ; but 
they admitted that Donna Anna was never so 
well sung there by any one else before Son tag 
undertook it in 1828. It must be said that she 
received some instruction in the part from 
Garat, and that she pn^fited by his lessons. In 
1822 she came with her husband to London, 
where her voice and style steadily improved. 
Lord Mount- Edge cum be wrote : 

* She made her first appearance in the '* Turco in 
ttilla,” and act^Ml in it deliKlitfully. With a pretty 
face and pleasing eonntcnance, she had a voice of 
great sweetness and flexibility, which she managed 
With conslderaidft skill and taste. She decidedly 
excelled in comic parts : indeed, I have rarely seen a 
better buffa.’ j 

BEGREZ, Pierre Ignace (6. Namur, Dec. 
23, 1787 ; d. Dec. 1863), tenor opera singer. 

At the ago of 0 he sang in the choir of the 
cathedral of St. Aubin. He entered a violin 
class at the Paris Conservatoire (1804), and was 
at the same time engaged in the orchestra of 
the Opera, then under the direction of Grasset. 
Finding, however, that he possessed a fine tenor 
voice, he studied singing under Garat from Oct. 
1806. In 1814 he carried off the first prize at 
the Conservatoire, and in 1816 he made his 
first apj>earance at the opera in Gluck’s 
‘ Armide,’ which he follow'ed with the principal 
parts of ‘ Les Bayaderes ’ and ‘ Anacr6on.’ 
About the end of the same year he was engaged 
for London and remained at the King’s Theatre 
VOL. I 


till 1822, when he retired and devoted liimsell 
to teaching and singing in concerts. j. M. 

BFgUE, N k olas A.ntoink lk { b . I^on, 
c. 1630 ; d. Paris, *1 uly tJ, 1 702), organist and com- 
poser. He bo<*ame organist of the chuix'hes of 
St. Merry and St. Mioleiio in Paris ; in 1678 he 
succeeded La Barre ns organist to the king. 
He published 2 lxH>ks of do olavessin,’ 

the first in 1677 ^ (some reprinted in the ‘lY^sor 
dos pianistes ’). and 3 books of organ pieces, 
1676, etc. Tw o of tht>so piecH's are ivprmted in 
Ritter’s Oeschichte de.<i Orijel^neh^ and examples 
of his system of oniarnentation fit)m the harp- 
sichord pieces are given in Daniireulher’a Orina* 
nientation^ vol. i. p. 96. A MS. MHJuxie pour 
toucher Vorgve. is in the towm library at Tours, 
and a Magnificat * and some organ pieces in the 
Bibliothcquo Nationale, Paris (Vm. 7, 1823). 

M. ; rev. M. L. P. 

BEHRENS, Johan Dikuik (b. Bergen, 
Feb. 26, 1820 ; d. Christiania, Jan. 28, 1890) is 
not(‘\\'orthy as the cri'ator of the Norwegian 
Male Voice Choir which has been an import- 
ant force in the popular music of that country. 
Behrens founded the first of these in Christiania 
in 1842, and followed up this beginning with 
the formation of choirs of students and work- 
men. Ho organised festivals as those sociotiea 
grow and multiplied, and edited much music 
for them. 0. 

BEKLKMMT (Ger.), ‘ heavy at the heart,* 
‘ oppressed,’ a word which Beethoven lias 
attached to the middle section of the Cavatina 
in his Quartet in B flat (op. 130), where ho 
modulates into C flat ; and where the choked 
and broken accents of the first violin fully boar 
out the expression. None of the old coj)ie8 of 
the quartet give this interesting personal note 
of the composer’s. It first upi>carcd in Breit- 
kopf <fe Hfirtel’s eoinj)lote edition. Correctly 
the word w'f)uld be beklommen. O. 

BELATEV, Mitrophane Petrovich (6. St. 
Petersburg, Feb. 10, 1836 ; d. Jan 10, 1904), a 
Russian musical publisher who was a supporter 
cf the national movement. 

Soon after leaving school he succeeded to 
the business of his father, a wealtli;,' timber- 
merchant in the district of Olonetz. As a boy 
he learnt the violin and piano, and, in spite of 
business, found time to occupy himself with 
chamber music. About 1880 ho became inti- 
mately acquainted with the chief representa- 
tives of Balakirev’s school, and soon showed 
himself an ardent supporter of Russian music. 
As a practical means of forwarding the national 
cause, ho founded, in 1886, a publishing house in 
lA^ipzig, and brought out over 2000 composi- 
tions by members of the Now School, including 
operatic and symphonic works by Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky - Korsakov, Glazounov 

1 The i»«oond beam nod*t4), but aocordl&ir to tlia Jlordwr* Cotenl 
It WM iflsued In 1687. . . , . ... 

t Beprinted la Guilxoaat • ArcMveg de$ tnaUrts 4$ Vorgu$* 

8 Ibid, 

Y 
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and others. With the same object in view he 
instituted* in 1885, the ‘ Russian Symphony 
Concerts,* the prop^rarnmes of which were 
drawn exclusively from the works of native 
musicians, from 3 to 6 concerts being given each 
season in St. Petersburg. Belaiev organised 
similar concerts at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
and also initiated the ‘ Quartet Evenings,* 
started in St. Petersburg in 1891. v In honour 
of this Russian Maecenas, Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazounov and IJadov composed a 
string quartet on the notes B-la-f. R. n. 

BELAIEV, V iKTOR Mikhailovich (6. Uralsk, 
E. Russia, Jan. 24/ Feb. 6, 1888), writer and 
teacher, studied at the Petrograd Conserva- 
toire under Liadov, Glazounov and Wihtol. 
He was teacher of theory 1913 ; professor 1919 ; 
secretary of the Art Council of the Petrograd 
Conservatoire, ^917 ; secretary of the director- 
ate of the Russian Musical Society, 1918-19 ; 
member of the council of the Russian State 
Pnblishing Department (music), 1922 ; pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conservatoire, 1 923. Ho 
is joint founder with Derjanovsky of the short- 
lived monthly Toioards New 8hore<<i ; author of 
a biography of A. K. Glazounov (vol. i., 1921) ; 
Correspondence of Scriabin with M. P. Belaiev 
(1922) ; numerous articles on Russian music 
in English and foreign periodicals, and in A 
Dictionary of Modern Afusic (Dawt). Retrans- 
lated Prout’s Fugal Analyais into Russian. 

R. N. 

BELCKE, Friedrich August (b. Lucka, 
Saxony, May 27, 1795 ; d. there, Dec. 10, 1874), 
a celebrated trombone-player, son of the town 
musician. 

The boy at an early age showed a fondness 
for brass instruments, and was a good horn- 
player before he took up the trombone, on 
which he soon reached a pitch of excellence 
before unknown. He joined the Gewandhaus 
orchestra in Leipzig in 1815, and then obtained 
a permanent post in the royal band at Berlin, 
where ho remained from 1816-58. In 1817 
C. M. von Weber brought him to Dresden. 
In 1821 he played solos on Stolzel’s newly 
invented tenor horn at Berlin, and later at 
Leipzig. Frequent tours made him widely 
known. In 1838 he left the Berlin band of 
his own accord and retired to his native 
place. He received the niedaiUe d'honneur 
from the Paris Conservatoire in 1844. He 
was the first to use the trombone as a solo 
instrument, and left many compositions for 
it. He it is of whom Schumann pleasantly 
says, in his essay on The Comic in Music (Oes, 
SckrifUn, i. 185) ; 

• There Is a phrase in the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony which always makes the members of a 
well-known orchestra laugh, because 
they Insist upon it that In this figure 
they hear the name of Belcke, one of 
the best of tbelr number.* 

A. M. ; addns. s. v, d 8. 


BELDEMANDIS (Beldoj«andis). Prosdo. 
ciMO DE (6. Padua). In 1400 he was professor 
at the university in Padua. He wrote eight 
important treatises on music, published between 
1404-13, dealing with theoretical questions 
(mensural chant, monochord divisions, etc.). 

E. V. d. s, 

BELEM, Fr. Antonio de (6. Evora, 1620; 
d. Belem, 1700), Portuguese composer and 
Jeronymite monk of Espinheiro, who became 
musical director of the monastery of Belem 
and, in 1667, Prior of his Order. His works, 
consisting of Masses, Psalms, Lamentations 
and villancicoa for large numbers of voices 
were to be found formerly in the monastery of 
Belem. J. b. t. 

BELENOI, Aimeric de (b. Lesparre in 
Bourdelois,' early 13th cent. ; d. Catalonia), a 
troubadour who served for a number of years 
the Dame Gentille de Ruiz in the Gascogne. 
He wrote chanscmji, sirventes, a crusader’s song, 
a plainie on the death of Nugno Sanchez, Count 
of Roussillon (d. 1241), etc. Twenty-two of his 
songs are still extant. His uncle Peii-e de 
Corbiac was also a ‘ trobador,* known par- 
ticularly by his didactic poem, the Tezaur 
(treasure), and a song to the Virgin Mary. 

E. V. d. s. 

BELICZAY, Julius von {b. Komorn, Hun- 
gary, Aug. 10, 1835 ; d. Peat, Apr, 30, 1893), 
was at first an engineer, but transferred his 
affections to music, and became a pupil of 
J. Hoffmann and F. Krenn in Vienna. 

After some years spent between Pressburg 
and Vienna, he was appointed professor of 
theory in the National Music Academy in Pest. 
His compositions include : 

3 Hiring quartets, a trio, op. 3U, and aii(lant« for Htringed orcheatra ; 
a .serena<l« for Htringn. 2 ay in phonics, an Ave Maria for noprano 
Holo, choir and orchestra, op. 8, PF. plecea and »ong8, i*esid«M a 
Mass ill F, fre<iuenUy performed. 

In 1891 Beliczay published the first part of 
a method of composition, in the Hungarian 
language ( Riemann). 

BELIN, JuLiEN (6. Mans, c. 1530), a famous 
lutenist, wrote a book of motets, chansons and 
fantasies in lute tablaturo (Paris, 1556). 

E. V. d. s. 

BELISARIO, opera in 3 acts ; libretto and 
music by Donizetti ; produced Venice, Feb. 7, 
1836 ; London, King’s Theatre, Apr. 1, 1837 ; 
Paris, Theatre des Italiens, Oct. 24, 1843. 

BELL (1), The word bell is derived from 
the Saxon beUan = to bellow, to make a noise. 

Dr. Johnson’s dictionary (1755) describes 
a bell as ' a vessel or hollow body of metal 
formed to make a noise by the action of a 
clapper.’ Dr. Busby (1786) gets a little 
further and defines a bell as ‘ a well-known 
pulsative raetalic machine ranked amongst 
musical instruments' 

Regarding the bell as a musical instrumenti 
it may be defined as * a hollow body of metal— 

< tBordtUU. 
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made of an alloy of copper and tin — sounded by 
percussion and so formed as to emit a musical 
sound of definite pitch when struck.* 

The origin of the bell is lost in the mystery 
of bygone ages, and although found in almost 
every country in the world in one form or 
another nothing is known of its invention, 
which in all probability dates from the time 
when the sonorous properties of metals were 
first recognised. 

In China bells have been in use for more 
than 4000 years, and in a larger form than 
In any other country. The oldest bells yet 
discovered in Europe are not castings but 
plates of metal bent into shape and riveted 
or brazed together where the edges meet. 

Bells in their earliest forms were small, 
but as their use became more general for public 
purposes they greatly increased in size. 

CntTRCH Bells 

There is not the slightest doubt that bells 
as we now know them were invented by the 
Christian Church, though not at the earliest 
period of its existence, for then, in consequence 
of persecution, no loud summons was possible 
as a signal for assembling. 

Our earliest record of large bells is of 
Turketyl, Abbot of Croyland (10th century), 
who had a great bell, called ‘ Guthlac,* cast, to 
which he added six others. (See Bell Tuning.) 

The dates of our earliest bells cannot be 
definitely determined, as they have no marks 
or signs on them to show when, where, or by 
whom they were cast. No dated bell exists 
earlier than the 12th century. 

The earliest dated bell in England is at St. 
Chad’s, Claughton, Lancashire, 1206. 

We possess, comparatively speaking, very 
few ancient bells, which may bo accounted for 

(1) by the havoc and destruction made upon 
them at the time of the Reformation (Henry 
VIII. in the general confiscation of Church 
property looked upon bells as so much metal 
that could be realised, consequently many were 
sold as old metal) ; 

(2) by the introduction of change-ringing 
in the 1 7th century, which caused old bells to 
be recast so as to produce the notes of the 
major scale in their proper order ; 

(3) by a common way of raising money in 
the 18th century to pay for the restoration of 
the fabric; namely, by petitioning the Bishop 
to grant a faculty empowering the parishioners 
to dispose of the bells, which were declared 
to be unnecessary or cracked and therefore 
Useless. 

Although the oldest bells are not dated, 
they have upon them interesting marks and 
inscriptions. 

The Reformation made great changes in 
these. Gothic letters gave place to Roman, 
figures of saints and angels were discarded, 


English mottoes were used as much as I.atin 
inscriptions, the founder’s name, together with 
the date in Arabic numerals, were cast on all 
bells. 

These mottoes or legends weie at first ap- 
propriate, but in course of time driftetl into 
rhyme, stupid, frivolous and out of place. 

One inscri})tion which cannot l)e passed by 
is that on the fourth bell of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, which is the only one of its 
kind in existence. 

Around the crown are these words : 

* Bo yt kuowne to all that dotli mo soo 
That Nowcombe of Leloester made mec. 1612.* 

Below this inscription are two linos of music 
on a five-lino stave. The C clef is used for 
three sections and the F clef ft)r one. The 
notes are diamond -shaped and there are no 
bar lines. The signature is one flat. The 
accidentals — flats — are placed before the notes 
in the usual manner, but the sharps are above 
the notes, and in one instance below. 

At the beginning of each section of the music 
is a medallion encircled with one of those 
legends ; 

Keepe tymo in anye case. 

The last stray no was good. 

Then let us sing it againo. 

Excellent well songe my liarts. 


Attention was first directed to this remark- 
able inscription in 1867 by Lukis in his Account 
of Church BelU, In 1004 Dr. Armes of Durham 
Cathedral transcribed and arranged the music, 
which was privately printed under the title of 
‘ Angels* Music,’ words selected by Canon 
J. T. Fowler. 

ANGELS' MUSIC. 


Words selected by 
J. T. Fowler. 


Music arranged by 
xqiiLip Armks. 


Ist 

Treble. 


2nd 

Treble. 


Alto. 


Da88( 




Think, when the bells do 

Think, when the 

-.mp. 




Think, 
■ ^ 


, when the bells do 








Think, when the 
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Sir John Stainer also arranged it as a string 
quartet, and it was played at one of the con- 
' certs given during his professorship at Oxford 
University. 

Nothing has been discovered as to who wrote 
\hii music or why it was cast upon the 
bell. 

Bell Metal. — Bell metal is an alloy of 
copper and tin and is a species of bronze. In 
bronze, density and hardness are increased by 
combining softer and lighter metals. Copper 
becomes more sonorous in combination with 
tin. 

The small bells discovered by Layard in 
Assyria were made of copper and tin in the 
proportion of 10 to 1 respectively. 

The analyses of old bell metal show traces 
of zinc and lead, but those motals were never 
component parts of the alloy and were moat 
probably impurities in the motals used to form 
the alloy. 

In days gone by when bells were cast in 
the churchyard, pewter was melted down, to- 
gether with old copper kettles, to form tlio 
alloy — pewter containing a small ((uantity of 
lead and copper kettles zinc. This is one way 
small quantities of lead and zinc may have 
got into some of the old boll metal. 

The very erroneous idea that silver and gold 
as component parts of the alloy improves the 
tone of the bells may be traced to the ciistom 
of casting gold and silver coins into the molten 
metal when it was blessed by the priests, who 
processed solemnly round the furnace, reciting 
a psalm. 

Gold is about the same resonance as lead, 
and a silver boll is less sonorous than one made 
of cast-iron. 

Bolls have been ma<h^ of steel. They are 
short in tone, noisy and defective in carrying 
power, and require a very heavy blow* to set 
them in vibration. Rapid oxidisation prevents 
their continued use. 

Bells have been made of glass, but such a 
substance is unable to withstand the con- 
tinued use of the clapper. 

Bell metal must be elastic and tough and 
hard so as to be durable. 

The best alloy to secure the maximum reso- 
nance and durability is pure copper and tin in 
the proportion of 13 to 4 respectively. 

Shape and Proportion.s. — The quality of 
tone produced by a bell is governed by the 
purity of the alloy and by its shape, height, 
width and thickness proportions. 

The approved design of a good bell is the 
result of the accumulated experience of many 
generations of bell - founders. The scientific 
proof as to why this particular form should be 
the best is yet to be set forth. 

The common rule for proportions may be 
broadly stated thus : 


Thickness of sound-bow 
Diameter of mouth 
Diameter of shoulder . 
Height .... 


1 

14 to 15 
7 ,. 74 
12 



I'lic approved form cannot be deviated from 
without injury to tone and tune. The details 
are intricate and the variation most delicate. 
These secrets the bell-founder keeps to himself, 
because the allowances which must be made 
for tuning while yet maintaining the best pro- 
portions are the result of long experience which 
cannot be taught. 

The bell-founder\s problem at all times is to 
produce a bell of perfect contour and propor- 
tion after it has been most accurately tuned, 
so that gc'.od tone and perfect tune are one and 
the same thing. 

Moirj.i). — Tlie process of making this is as 
follows : First, the inner mould or core is 
built up on an iron i)late and (‘onsisls of hollow 
brickwork (or an equivalent) covered with loam 
and moulded to the shape of the inside of the 
bell by means of a ‘ sweep * or ‘ crook.’ 

The ‘ sweep ’ is a light iron frame with ad- 
justable templates the exact shape of the inner 
contour of the bell. 

Next, the ‘ co])e ’ or cover which forms the 
outside of the bell is made, and consists of 
an iron case lined with loam, moulded to 
the exact shape of the outer contour of the 
bell by means of the sweep and the outer 
template. 

Both core and cope are baked hard in an 
oven specially built for the purpose, a number 
of times during the process of building up, to 
ensure solidity. 

Core and cope having been thoroughly dried 
and hardened, are finished off with plumbago, 
which makes a fine surface to the mould and 
gives fineness to the surface of the casting, and 
in addition facilitates the casting in separating 
from the mould. It is obvious that both core 
and cope must be placed over each other in a 
concentric position, otherwise the result would 
be a bell one section of which is thicker than 
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the other. This variation of thickness will 
produce a throbbing tone, which may l)e ex- 
plained thus : 

The sound* bow vibrates in four sections. 

If one of these sections is thicker than 
another it will vibrate more rapidly than the 
thinner one and produce a note of ditforent 
pitch. The two sots of sound-waves thus pro- 
duced will synchronise at intervals, resulting 
in a momentary fullness of tone, the effect to 
the ear being a succession of throbs more or 
less frequent according to the difference of the 
sound-waves. 

The core and cope united are called the 
‘ mould ’ for the bell. 

Kuknace.—A reverberatory furnace is used 
for melting the copper and tin. The fuel used 
on the Continent is principally wood. In I\ng- 
land coal is used with a little wov»d at times 
to brighten up the flames. 

The copper is placed in tlic furnace hrst, as 
its melting-point is so much higher than tin. 
Probably four hours wdll be required thor- 
oughly to melt the copper. The time will vary 
according to the amount of metal to bo melted. 
The tin is then added, and as soon as it is 
properly mixed with the copper, which is never 
more than a few minutes, the furnace is taj)ped 
and the molten metal as it pours out falls into 
a large iron ladle lined with sand. To ensure 
this sand lining of the ladle being absolutely 
dry, a small charcoal fire is made inside on the 
bottom of the ladle before the metal is poured 
into it. 

A handful of powdered (charcoal, frc(|uently 
applied, is thrown on the surface of the molten 
metal to form a skin and thus j)rotect it from 
the rapid oxidation to which it is subject. 

(.‘astin(;. — The ladle is now carried by an 
electric crane to the mould and the metal 
pours out of the ladle into the receptacle com- 
municating with tlie hole in the crown through 
whicli it j)a8scs, filling the space between the 
core and cope, thus forming the bell. 

Small bells can be (‘ast with hot metal, but 
large bells are cast with metal at a much lower 
temperature. Theoretically the lower the tem- 
perature the better the casting. 

Tuning.-— Long before change-ringing was 
practised care was taken to make bells ‘ tune- 
able and agreeable to each other,’ showing that 
they were tnned in musical sequence. As 
early as 975 there are records concerning the 
seven bells cast for Turketyl, Abbot of Croy- 
land, which produced ‘ the most exquisite har- 
mony.’ In 1251 we know that Henry III. 
gave to Westminster Abbey two bells (cast by 
Ed. Odson), ‘ A great bell and a smaller bell 
to be in time with the greater bell.’ In 1440 
Johane Hill of London contracted to supply five 
new bells for * Feversham,’ ^ Kent, ‘ and if so 
be that any of the said belles be found defectiff, 

1 Now FAvenhjun. 


or Ik‘ nought of aooorde,' they were to be rec^t* 
The Loughborough Churohwnnlens’ Accounts 
for 1580 record that John Wover \\as paid ‘ for 
his low dayes (‘hardges when he went to 
Xotlinghain for them that <'atne to prove the 
tune of ye bells, xiiij d.' In nearly all tlit 
kiu>wii (Muitraets of the famous Purdue family 
of bcll-fomulcrs (1000-^1780) a special clause 
was inserted in such terms as these : * to 
make tuneable the said Ik*] 1 in sound and 
harmony acct)rdiiig to art and music with and 
unto the other l)ells ’ (Halstoek), ‘ concordant 
and agreeable in music, tune, sound, and 
hariiujiiy,’ etc. 

How the work wiis done is well known, for 
mo.st of the existing (dd j)cals arc very defective 
as regards tunc, which is not to be wondered at 
when the primitive methods of tuning are taken 
into consideration. When a bell w'as unsatis- 
factory as to tune, the founders were requested 
to ‘ hew,’ ‘ chip,’ or ‘ .skirt * it. This was done 
by means of a ehisol-headod hammer which 
cliijiped the bell in such a manner as to preclude 
the j)os.sibility of the finest tone or tune. Later 
on bells were chipped by means of a cold chisel 
and finislied off with a file. This w’as certainly 
a less crude performance, though still most un- 
satisfactory, but with tile advent of the present 
tuning machine things have altered, the j)ossi- 
bilities are very greatly enlarged and tuning 
assumes a different aspect altogether. The 
tuning machiiK^ is nothing more nor less than a 
vertical lathe, capable of turning out the finest 
shaving of metal from any part of the inside of 
the bell. 

CIuingc-ringing( practised oiily in this country) 
is directly responsible for the alteration in the 
shape of English bells from thst prevalent on 
the Continent. This alteration was undoubtedly 
ma<le to facilitate the balance of the bell so 
that it might bo nnire easily manipulated when 
hung in the old style for such special require- 
ments, with the result that the series of tones 
in each bell has been completely upset, for until 
1895 English founders tuned only one note, no 
notice wdiatever being taken of the other com- 
ponent tones. On the Continent tuning 
of bells has received much greater attention. 
As early as the 1 3th century it was considered 
necessary that every good bell should produce 
three prominent notes. In the latter half of 
the 17th century Hemony maintained that a 
good bell must be eu proportioned that its 
harmonic tones contain three octaves, two 
fifths, a minor 3rd and a major 3rd. This was 
undoubtedly the aim of the greatest Continental 
founders, and it is entirely due to the method 
of tuning that so many of their bells have 
become famous both as to tone and tune. The 
following analysis of the tones of the splendid 
Great Bell at Erfurt shows that Hemony’s 
theory was carried out nearly two centuries 
before his time : 
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I 

Date 1497. Diameter 8 ft. 6| In. 

Eatitnated weigiit 10 tons. Note £. 

The tones of the Krfurt bell are quoted by 
Helmholtz (Sensations of Tone) on the authority 
of Glcitz, but No. 3 is incorrectly given as G 
sharp. It should be G natural. 

In a few words, the difference between the 
common method of tuning English and Conti- 
nental bells is that the former had only one 
series of notes tuned, while in the latter both 
strike notes and hum notes were most carefully 
tuned in octaves. 

It must be understood that tone and tune 
are very different things. Good tone means 
that a bell must he in tune with itself, although 
it may be in tune in the strictest meaning of 
the term and yet bo of indifferent tone on 
account of inadequate thickness proportions. 
In bells as in other musical instruments pro- 
ducing compound tones, the quality of tone is 
entirely governed by the partial tones present. 
(See Acoustics.) In every l>ell there are 
five tones which can now bo most accurately 
tuned. When a bell is properly struck the 
first note which prominently attracts the atten- 
tion of the ear is what is known as the strike 
note, tap note or fundamental — this is the note 
of the bell. The low sound heard after the 
strike note has lost its intensity is known as 
the hum note. The octavo above the strike 
note is called the nominal. There are also 
])re8ent a minor 3rd and perfect 6th immedi- 
ately above the strike note, and a major 3rd 
and perfect 6th immediately above the nominal, 
thus : 

NominaL 
gulat. 

Tleroe. 

Stnk6-not« (Up-not6 or fund*m«nta]j. 
Hum not*. 

PVom this it will be seen that (1) the hum 
note should be a perfect octave below the strike 
note ; (2) the nominal should be a perfect 
octave above the strike note ; (3) the third 
above the strike note should be a minor 3rd 
and the fifth perfect ; (4) that all these notes 
should be in perfect tune with each other. 
Above the nominal the major 3rd and perfect 
6th can be heard in bells of considerable size ; 
in smaller bells they are so weak as not to be 
worthy of consideration. 

Famous good bells, such as the Lavenham 
Tenor, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and tenor of 
Exeter Cathedral, etc., in England as on the 
Continent have the whole of the five tones in 
tune, and even in the case of Continental bells 



if the five tones are not as they should be, the 
strike and hum notes are generally correct. 

Since 1895 there has been a complete revolu. 
tion in tuning, entirely through the enterprise 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Taylor of 
Loughborough. Canon Simpson, in two articles 
in the Pall Mall Magazine (1895 and 1896), 
drew attention to some of the discrepancies of 
English bells, which had the effect of inducing 
Messrs. Taylor to make experiments with and 
improvements in tuning machinery, with the 
result that at the present time they can do all 
that has been previou.sly done by English bell- 
tuners, together with all that has been done 


Approximate Notes and Weights of 
Bell.s in Proportion to their Diameter 



1 9 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 IS 14 15 16 17 18 19 
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by the greatest Continental bell -tuners, to the 
accuracy of a single vibration. Their foundry 
is the largest and most |)erfectly equipped of 
any in Europe. Every bell now made by this 
firm has the five tones tuned with absolute 
accuracy. The musical gain is great, and there 
is no comparison possible between bells tuned 
on the five-tone and one-tone systems when 
heard side by side. The superiority of the 
former is particularly apparent in the small 
bells which, under ordinary conditions, are more 
or less unsatisfactory musically. Such fine 
tuning is a very delicate process, owdng to the 
ever- varying shape and thickness of the bell 
and the complex relationship of the different 


so that they can be swung a complete eir< lo in 
(uic direction for each blow’ of the clapper, 
must be carefully Imlanccd and 8U8[>ende<I in 
a strong framework of wcmd, iron, or steel. 
In the j>ast wooden frames w’cre used, but now 
steel or iron frames are j>refcrred aa they are 
stronger, truer with regard to bearings, eco- 
nomical os to space, and more durable as long 
as proper attention is paid to their upkeep. 

Chanok-rinoino.) 

For particulars of the great liclls of Europe 
the reader is referred to WaicheSt and 

RelU^ (Irimthorpo, })p. 1188-02. 

The following is a list of important bells oi 
3 tons and upwards cost in England : 



Date. 

Diameter. 

Weight. 

Founder. 

.\bberley Hall 

188.'> 

Ft. In. 

6 01 

Tons. Cw’t-8. 

3 181 

T. 

lieverley Minster : Bourdon Bell .... 

1002 

7 3 

7 1 

T. 

Binniiighain : Art Gallery 

188.^» 

5 10 

3 0 

G. 

University : Hour Rell 

1008 

0 111 

6 11 

T. 

Bolton : Town Hall 

1872 

0 2 

4 2 

W. 

Bradford : 'Pown Hall 

1873 

0 51 

4 7 

T. 

Buenos Ayn's : British Memorial Tower . 

1014 

6 Oj 

4 101 

3 13 

M. 

('hiehest«‘r (\ithedral 

1877 

5 lOJ 

T. 

Hownside Abbey 

1003 

0 10} 

6 02 

3 121 

T. 

Exeter Oathedrai : MJraudison’ .... 

1002 

0 0 

T. 

' Great Peter ’ .... 

1076 

0 2J 

4 0^ 

Purdue. 

Halifax : Town Hall 

1802 

5 85 

3 0 

T. 

hincoln ('athi'dral : ' Great Tom ’ . . . . 

1835 

0 lOi 

5 10 

M. 

J^ondon : Law (Courts 

1884 

5 10 

3 8 

G. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral : ‘Gre.at Paul' . 

1882 

9 02 

10 14} 

T. 

St. Paul’s (’atliedral : Hour liell 

1710 

0 0} 

5 0 

IMielps, 

St. I’auPs Cathedral : Tenor 

1878 

5 0 

3 2 

T. 

We.stinin.ster : ‘ Big Ben ’ . 

1858 

0 0 

13 11 

M. 

Loughborough : Memorial Carillon .... 

1023 

( 5 8 

i 0 4 

3 1 

4 3 

T. 

T. 

Malaga : Cathedral, Hour Bell 

1808 

5 0 

3 3 

M. 

Manchester ; Town Hall, Hour Bell 

1882 

7 7i 

8 22 

T. 

Town Hall, 20th Bell .... 

1877 

0 8 

5 oi 

T. 

Montreal : Notre Dame Cathedral .... 

1847 

8 74 

11 111 

M. 

Noweastlc-on-Tyne : (’atliedral. Hour Bell 

1802 

0 n j 

5 18] 

T. 

Oxford : ‘ Great Tom ’ 

1080 

7 0 

5 1 5* 

Ho<lson. 

Portsmouth : Town Hall 

1880 

0 2} 

3 181 

M. 

Preston : Town Hall 

1808 

0 3 

4 10 

T. 

Queeii.st/)Wii : ('atliedral Carillon .... 

1916 

0 0 

3 72 

T. 

Rotterdam : City Hall Carillon 

1020 

/ 0 0 

TO 4 

3 9 

4 4 

T. 

T. 

Rugbv School 

1014 

5 10 

3 41 

T. 

Sydney : Post Ofhee 

1801 

0 0| 

4 18 

T. 

Sunderland ; Towm Hall 

1889 

0 2 

4 0 

W. 

Toronto : City Hall 

1902 

0 8 

5 4 

G. 

Metropolitan Church 

1922 

0 0 

3 15 

G. 

Worcester : Cathedral, Hour Bell .... 

1868 

0 41 

4 10 

T. 

Yale Lniversity, U.S.A. ...... 

1921 

r 0 0 

{ 0 9 

1 7 2 

8 4 

3 8 

5 0 

* T. 

T. 

York Minster : * Gre^t Peter ’ 

1 

1 1845 

0 1 

10 15 

T. 

M. 


The letters in the last column refer to the founders of the different bells thus : 

T. ^Taylor of Loughborough. M. Hears of Jyondon. 

W.— Warner of London. G. ^Gillett and Johnston of Croydon. 

♦ Estimated. 


tones. The means by which these results are 
obtained are of course the bell -founder’s secret, 
but it is a matter of congratulation that the 
finest modern bells are being made in our own 
country. 

Hanging. — Bells for carillon use and for 
chimes, played from a clavier or automatically, 
hung ‘ dead ’ or ‘ fixed * to wooden beams 
or iron girders. Bells hung for change-ringing, i 


Bibl, — Lvkm, An Areount of Church Bavkn, Th* BelU 

of England'. Waittw. The Church BelU of England ', Ttaok, A 
Book about BelU : OaiMTHoapit, Clock*, Watchee and BeU* : Wiluam 
W ooniNo Btakmkb, Bett* and BeU Tones, Lecture {Hu*. A*eoe. 
proceeding*, ^Ui SeMlon). 

W. W. S. 

BELL (2), Orchestral (Fr. cloches; Ger. 
Olocken; ItsA.camjxine^campanella), Although 
true bells do not really blend well with the 
precise pitch of the orchestra, owing to the 
prominent partial tone, the minor thirdi 
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'sornposers have occasionally sought to use tlio | 
characteristic effect, i.e. the combination of | 
‘ Up ’ and ‘ hum ’ notes, and, owing to the im- | 
possibility of introducing real bells into the 
orchestra on account of their size and weight, 
various substituUs have been employed. 

A hemispherical boll of bronze is suitable 
for a theatre where it can be permanently 
mounted. In the con(;ert-hall sets of metal 
tubes, ‘ tubular bells,’ are used. 

The famous bell notes in ' Parsifal ’ bav(; 
been obtained by the employment of piano- 
forte wires, gongs tuned to the pitch of the 
four notes required, and a bass-tuba. Tubular 
bolls and other device's have been tried. 

tS(;ts of very small bells such as Hande'l wrote 
for in ‘ 8aul ’ or Mo/ai t in ‘ Lie Zaubertloto ’ 
were the original forms of the (Ilockk.nspikl 
(q.v.). C. (i. 

BKUi (3) (Fr. pavilion), the curved spread- 
ing mouth in which most wind instruments 
Urminate, ('specially those of brass. The 
gradual conical expansion of a brass instru- 
ment mak('8 possibU' tlu' resonanete to the even- 
numbered partials which in the tone from a 
stopped cylindrical tube arc absc'iit. The 
coniiuil form also admits of a larg('r nuuss of 
air being put in vibration, hfjnco incrovase of 
power. The (;xt(‘nt of flanging of the bell- 
mouth afT(H‘ts the ton(^-(inality ; when tliis 
is small, as on the trumpet and bugUs the crisp 
brilliancy duo to thc^ stiH'iigth of the high 
partials is not damped. A wide llange as on 
the French horn, on the other hand, damps 
the high j)artials, and cause's the tone to bo 
more mellow. (S(^e Horn.) d. j. b. 

JiELL, WiM.iAM llKNKV, F.R.A.M., F.H.C.M. 
{h. St. Albans, Aug. 20, 1873), composer, con- j 
ductor and teacher, was oducaUxl at St. Albans 
Grammar School, getting his earliest musical 
training in the cathedral choir. He subse- 
quently entered the K.A.M., winning the Goss 
Scholarshij) in 1889. Six months’ study of 
modal counterpoint under Sir Charles Stanford 
seems to have made a lasting imprcvssion, and 
after obtaining the Fellowship, the post of 
professor of harmony at the was held 

from 1903 until 1912. During part of this 
time ho hold, in addition, a post as organist. 
He is also a violinist of ability. 

In 1907 he conducted at the St. Albans 
Pageant, for which he composed the music. 
Later, ho was in charge of affairs at the 
Festival of Kmpiro in 1911. Tn 1912 he vacated 
his appointment at the R.A.M. to become 
Principal of the South African College of Music 
at Capetown. At the time of his advent there 
w'cre only about 00 pupils, but under his 
regime these have im^reaaed in number to some 
six hundre<l. His wife, a sister of J. B. 
McRwen, and a pupil of Tobias Matthay, is 
closely associated with him in his work at the 
College. In 1919 he was appointed to the 


newly founded Chair of Music at Capetown 
University, and since then the College has 
been taken over by the University, of which 
it is now' an integral part, with VV. H. Bell as 
Dean of the Faculty of Music. A sliort visit 
to this country in the w inter of 1920-21, during 
which he conducted his ‘ Symphonic Varia- 
tions * at a Pliilharmonic Concert, is the only 
break in his sojourn in South Africa. As a 
composer he has devoted himself chiefly to 
orchestral work, but has in addition covered 
much ground, though ])iano works are notably 
absent. He owes his first chance of a hearing 
to Sir Augustus Manns, who brought out several 
of his early works at the Crystal Palace. Sub- 
i He<{ueiitly his works were taken uj) by Richter, 
Sir Henry Wocal and Sir Tlunnas Beoeharn. 
His most imjs)rtant C()m])ositions have been 
written in South Afriea, and still await a hearing 
in this country They have all been j)r()dueed 
in Cape Town by Theo. Wendt, the conduetor 
of the Municipal Orchestra, and have passed 
into the n'gular repertory of the latter. The 
‘ Song in the Morning ’ orchestral prelude w'as 
I played at the Gloucester Festival, and also at 
1 Queen’s Hall in 1901, and several of his works 
have had their first performance at the Phil- 
harmonic ('oncerts in London. The ‘ Song of 
(Jrceting,’ written for the centenary of the 
R.A.M., was produced by Sir Henry Wood in 
1922. . The composer’s creative ability a[)})ears 
to be at its height, and the reaction upon his 
work (*f lif(‘ in one of the most stimidatiiig 
rountri('s of the soul hi'rn hemisj)}i(;re is a matter 
of (‘xeeptional interest. His out[)ut is already 
larg(\ but an active spirit of self-criticism is 
very evident, and he lias not hesitated entirely 
to reea.st and rewrite large works — notably the 
‘ Symphonic Variations ’—and to destroy ruth- 
lessly earlier works w hich he does not consider 
representative. Several works have thus dis- 
appeared from the list of compositions pub- 
lished in an earlier edition of the Dictionary. 
Very few' of his w'orks are available in print, 
but his choral w'ork ‘ Maria Assiimpta ’ is 
a fortunate exception ; the composer cites 
this as bis favourite work. Bell is the 
compo.ser of the ‘ Walt Whitman ’ symphony 
mentioned in the preface to the Everyman 
edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass ; and 
short articles, with musical illustrations, on 
three of his larger symphonic works were pub- 
lished in the Mus. T. for May and June 1920. 

Mr. Bell’s compositions, besides those already 
i mentioned, include : 

j Two opera* •. ' Hyppolytus,’ three Art-* (KiirlpMrsl ; ‘ one 

I Act; f«»r orrheetm : two syvuphonir* iti A minor nml F major; 
' svinplumir poems « ml * t.onr pirtmrs’; ‘ I,ovr atnonjf the Rnina,’ 
' 19as ; • The Shepherd.’ IflOS ; ‘ La Ft'e de* sources.* 191*2 ; * The Portal * 
. .>iiid ’Veldt Loneliness. ■ 1921 ; * Motln-r ( ’trey, ‘ ami Arcadian Suite. 
I 11*99; H ooneerLi for viola ami oriltestri; music to Ben .Tonwon’* 
I Ma*>|ue, ‘A V'i»ion of Oelitflit.’ littW; ballada for chorus ami 
I orchestra; sonatss for violin and for viola and pianoforte. 

M. van s.-o. 

BELLA, Domenico della, 16th /1 7th -cen- 
tury violoncellist and composer, maestro di 
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cappella at the cathedral of Treviso ; composed 
12 ‘Sonate da chiesa a tre ’ (2 violins, violoncello 
obbl. and bass), op. 1 ; sonata for violoncello 
and bass ; masses, psalms, a To Deum and 
other church music. k, v. d. s. 

BELLA, Jan Lev'Oslav (6. Liptovsky 8vaty 
Mikulas, Slovakia, 1843), a Slovak composer 
living in Vienna. He was sent to the (gym- 
nasium at Levo^a by Bishop Ladislav of 
Spiske, where he was taught music by Pro- 
fessor Le<^pold Dvorak. At 16 he wrote a 
mass, with orchestral accompaniments, given 
in the Episcopal Cathedral of 8j)iske. Eventu- 
ally he entert^d the priesthood and his musical 
gifts were at first entirely devoted to the service 
of the C 'hurch. His early masses arc remark- 
able for being based the familiar tunes of 
the Slovak folk. Besides these masses ho com- 
posed the choral worlcs ; ‘The Jhayer of St. 
Cyril on his Deathbed ’ (Olomciuc, 1869), an 
‘ Old Slovakian Paternoster ' ((*l6ggl, \’ienna, 
op. 3), ‘ Matke Shlve ’ (Hail, Mother!), and 
many lesser compositions, all strictly poly- 
ph(inic and liturgical in style. Bella was caught 
up into the general movement for the re- 
formation of ecclesiastical music which pm- 
vailed in mid -Europe about the sixties of last 
century. 

With the rebirth of the spiritual and political 
life of the Slovaks after the Great War, rxmewed 
interest in Bella’s work showed itself in the 
revival of his motet for double male choir, ‘ Tu 
es Petrus,' by the famoTis Prague Choir ‘ Hlahol, ’ 
at a Slovak concert, Mar. 1920, This motet 
and his ‘ Adoramus ’ (also for male voices) are 
the most characteristic examples of his .sacred 
music. Of his secular works, two stand out 
prominently — the symj)honic poem ‘ Usud a 
ideal ’ (Dcjstiny and Ideal) and the string 
quartet in C minor (1876), frequently played 
by the Bohemian (Czech) (Quartet. The sym- 
phonic poem owes much to Liszt, but, as one 
of the younger school of Czccli critics. Dr. Emil 
Axman, reminds us, it required considerable 
courage and indepcmdenco of mind in a church 
composer of half a century ago to embody in 
music a psychological programme dealing with 
problems of modem life. Bella has done much 
for the salvaging and diffusion of Slovak folk- 
music ; sometimes in the form of paraphrases, 
as in his collection ‘ Pri Prc^§burka,’ sometimes 
by partsongs a cappella y two .series of which were 
produ(’ed at Bratislava by the Academic Choral 
Society, under the Rev. Prof. Orel, Mar. 1923, 
and rejxjated in Vienna. In later life Bella 
became a Protestant, married, and .spent some 
years as din^ctor of a music school at Hermann- 
stadt. Educated in a conservative atmosphere, 
he was not blind to the progressive tendencies 
of his time, although the German neo-roraantic 
school attracted him more than the dramatic 
naturalism of Smetana. a. k*. and R. N. 

BELLAIGUE, Camille (6. Paris, May 24, 
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1858), ennnont French critic, laureate of the 
Acailemic IVanvnisc. 

He studied for the law, but worked at muaio 
at the same time with Paladilhe. He w^aa 
afterwards in the C'onscrvatoiro, in MarmonteFs 
claas, where ho won a lir.st prize for piano in 
1878. His first es.say8 in mu.sical criticism were 
made in the Correjtpondcnt in 1884 ; from 1886 
ho was a (ontributor to the Jievue dts Deiix 
J/o/n/e.v, and the Aoadc^mie bc‘8U)W’ed on him 
the Vdtet })rizo in 1894. Bollaiguo’s admirable 
criticisms have been collected in the follow- 
ing : IJ'Anne.e musicale (1886-93), Iht Sircle de 
fr(nK;(iisCy Psychologie Por- 

traits el .•iilhoiiettes de Tiiusicien,'* (trans. English 
and German), J^tudes mvsic(jle.i ei 7wuvelles 
silh(inctte.<i de tnu.siciens (trans. English). 

Later works art* : lmpre.ssio7is music^ilea et 
Utteraircs ; Jm Musique. Uii sifcUy mouvemejU 
du 7nonde dc JSOO d 1900 ; Mozart (Musiciens 
Celehre.s) (1906); Mendelssohn {M nitres de la 
mnsique (1907) ; Jas Epoques de la mvsique 
(1909) Notes breresy 2mt serie (1914); Propos 
de m usiqitc ct de guerre (1917); Etudes rnusicales 
(2nd and 3rd H(‘ries) ; Souvenirs dc rnusique et 
de viHsiciens (1921), Ist and 2nd series. 

G. K., with addns. 

BELLAMY, (1) Kkhaki), Mus.B. (’antab. 
((/. Sept. 11, 1813), a bass singer, w'as on Mar. 
28, 1771, ap})()intod a g(‘ntlernan of the Chapel 
Royal, and on Jan. 1, 1773, a lay-vicar of West- 
minster Abbey. He was vicar-chornl of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1777, and from 1793 to 
1800 was alnxuicT and master of the choriHters, 
In 1784 he sang in the Handel Commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey, and in 1 788 he published 
a volume containing a Te Deum for a full 
orchestra (performed at tin* installation of 
Knights of the Bath in May of that yoar), and 
a set of anthems. Ho gave up his appointment 
in 1801. 

His son, (2) Thomas LtjdfoRU (b, West- 
minster, 1770 ; d. Lcmdoii, Jan. 3, 1843), was 
educated in the choir of Westminster Abbey 
under Dr. Cooke, and as a bass studied under 
Tasca, the celebrated bass singer. He sang in 
the Handel Commemoration of 17^4, as a 
treble, and in London in cathedral choirs and 
at concerts until 1 794, when he went to Ireland, 
probably to look after some property be- 
queathed to him by his maternal grandfather. 
In Dublin (1797) he became stage manager at 
the theatre. He made his d6but at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal on Feb. 9, 1798. In 1800 h© 
became part proprietor of the Manchester, 
Chester, Shrewsbury and Lichfield theatres. 
In 1803 he sold his share and became sole pro- 
prietor of the Belfast, Londonderry and Newry 
theatres. This speculation proving unsuccess- 
ful, he returned to L()ndon, and sang at Covent 
Garden Theatre for five years. In 1812 he was 
engaged for five years at Drury Lane. In 1819 
he was appointed choirmaster at the chapel of 
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the Spanish Embassy ; in 1821, on the death of i 
Bartleman, he was engaged as principal bass 
singer at the Concert of Ancient Music. In 
1840 he edited a volume of the poetry of glees, 
madrigals, catches, rounds, canons and duets. 

w. H. H. ; addns. D.N.B, 
BELLANDA, Ludovico of Vebona, an 
early IVth century composer and one of the 
first representatives of the monodic style. He 
wrote 25 songs, published at Venice, 1607 ; 23 
songs, lib. 2, ib. 1610; ‘Sacro laudi,’ 23 songs, 
ib. 1613 ; ‘ Sacrae cantiones, 3, 4 et 5 vocibus,* 
ib. 1604 ; 1 book of madrigals, 6 voc. lib. I., ib. 
1602 ; Canzonette a 3 v. lib. I,, ib. 1593. 

E. V. d. s. 

BELLASIO, Paolo (5. Verona ; d. circa 
1595'). Ho lived at Rome (c. 1582), and in 
1591-92 he calls himself ‘ maestro di musica 
neir Accademia deir lllustrissimi Signori Acca- 
demici Filarmonici ’(Bologna?). He wrote 
5 books of madrigals a 5 v. (the first published 
in 1678), 1 a 6 V. and 1 a 3 to 8 v. ; 1 book of 
vilanelle a 3 v. A number of madrigals by 
him appear in various collective volumes ; also 
arrangements in luto-brmks (Q.'L. ; Fetis). 

BELLAZZl (Bklatius), Francesco (b. Vigo- 
vano, 16th/ 17th cent.), a Franciscan monk. 
F^tis calls him a pupil of Giov. Gabrieli, and a 
Venetian composer who abandoned the older 
school and adopted the style of Monteverdi. 
His known works, which appeared between 
1618 and 1628, consist of 6 books of mosses, 
motets, psalms, etc., the sixth book being op. 8 
(Q -L. ; Fitis). 

BKLLE HfiLftNE, LA, op6ra-bouffe in 3 
acts ; words by Meilhac and Hal6vy ; music by 
Offenbach ; produced Paris, Theatre dos 
Vari^t^s, Dec. 17, 1864 ; Adel phi Theatre, 
London, in a version by F. C. Burnand, as 
Helen ; or, Taken from the Greek,’ Oct. 1, 
1866. 

BELLERMANN, Constantin (6. Erfurt, 
1696 ; d. Miinden, Apr. 1, 1758), rector of 
Miinden from 1742, a composer of operas and 
oratorios, and an extraordinary performer on 
the lute. 

His most important work is : 

Prugr»mma in quo ParnAMUd Mu«aruiii vooe, fldibua, tibiiaque 
r«aoiutiui.8lv«» iiiusli^divina4>artiH laudea diverHM species Blugular«8 
•RtetUH atque priuiarii autores succincte enarrantur. 

(Erfurt, 1743), an analysis of which is given by 
Mizler in his Bibliothek, vol. iii. f. o. 

BELLERMANN, (1) Johann Joachim 
(6. Erfurt, Sept. 23, 1754 ; d. Berlin, Oct. 26, 
1842), visited Russia, and returned to become 
director of the Gymnasium of his native town 
from 1804-28. He published very interesting 
Bemerkungen HJber Bxissland in BUcksicht auf 
W is^enschaftt Kunst, Religion, etc. (Erfurt, 
1788). 

His son, (2) Johann Friedrich (b. Erfurt, 
Mar. 8, 1795 ; d. Feb. 4, 1874), was a great 

t Ai appears from hii poethuiuou* 6th book of madrlgala 


authority on ancient Greek music. He served 
in the War of lndei>endence (1813-16), studied 
at Berlin and Jena, in 1819 became professor, 
and from 1847-68 director of the Gymnasium 
* zum grauen Kloster ’ at Berlin. He was 
especially known for his edition of the De 
anonymis scriptls de musica (1841), and a work 
on the scales and notes of the Greeks (1847). 

His son, (3) J. Gottfried Heinrich (6. Mar. 
10, 1832 ; d. Potsdam, Apr. 10, 1903), became 
professor in the Berlin University in 1860, and 
a member of the Academy of Art in 1875. He 
wrote a great deal of vocal music? (motets, choral 
works, a cantata, and music to 3 Greek plays). 
His work on Die Mensuralnoten (1858) was the 
first modern treatise in which the system of 
mensural music was made clear. His treatise 
on counterpoint (1862) and shorter but not less 
valuable theoretical works, published 1867 and 
1873, brought him well-deserved renown, and a 
biography of Ed. Grell appeared in 1899. 

F. o. 

BELLICTTI, Giovanni (6. Sarzana, 1813), 
a great baritone singer associated with Jenny 
Lind. 

Having an exceedingly delicate ear and a 
wonderful agility of voice, ho soon began to 
repeat with his child's treble every o})eratic air 
that he heard. His father sent him to the 
famous school at Bologna, over which the cele- 
brated Pilotti presided. After five years of 
study, Belletti received his diploma. His voice 
was now settled as a baritone of the most 
beautiful (piality and evenness, with marvellous 
facility of execution. Advised to try the stage, 
ho hesitated for some time, until he met at 
Carrara a Swedish sculptor named Bystrom, 
who proposed to take him to Stockholm, free 
from all risk or ex])ense, to lodge in his house, 
and make his debut ; and, if unsuccessful, to 
send him back on the same terms to Italy. 
This generous offer he accepted, and arrived at 
Stockholm in 1837. Early the next year he 
appeared in the ‘ Barbiere,’ and achieved his 
first success about a month earlier than Jenny 
Lind. With her he sang in ‘ Lucia,’ in ‘ Robert,’ 
and others of Donizetti’s and Meyerbeer’s 
operas, translated into Swedish. To the in- 
fluence of Jenny Lind, and to the critical taste 
of his first audience, as well as to the fine 
school of singing in which he had been brought 
up, he owed the pure style and freedom from 
vulgarity which, more even than his noble 
voice, made him the greatest baritone of the 
century. When Jenny Lind came to London, 
Lumley, upon her urgent advice, soon per- 
suaded Belletti to sing with her again. In 
1848 he made his first appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in ‘ Emani,’ with Mile. 
Cruvelli, and during that season sang at both 
the opera-houses. After singing with no less 
success at Paris, he was engaged, with Lind 
and Benedict, by Bamum, for a tour in the 
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United States. Returned once more to Lon- 
don, Belletti remained there till the end of 1862, 
singing not only at the Opera, but in classical 
concerts and oratorios, with undiminished 
success. He retired, in the midst of the most 
brilliant career, to Sarzana, his native place, 
where he lived a life of seclusion. j. m. 

BKLLEVILLE-OURY, see Oitry (2). 

BELL GAMBA, an organ .stop of 8-foot pitch 
and strong tone, having a bell or inverted cone 
at the top of the pipe. 

BELL HARP, a form of wire-strung Psaltery 
produced in the early part of the 18th century 
by John Sirncock of Bath, lans’ur {Element 
of Music, 1767) says : ‘Its form is like a bell 
and kept swinging whilst played on, whose | 
strings are struck by each thumb, being armed 
with a split quill, whalebone, nr thin horn, 
which, when artfully nmnaged, aftorda toler- | 
able harmony.’ The instrument has from 14 
to 24 triple or quadruple strings tuned to the 
scale of I) major with an additional C:. 
(PLATE XXI 11. No. 1.) F. w. o. 

BELL’HAVKH, Vincenzo (d. circa 1588), 
became .second organist of St. Mark’s in Venice, 


at the church of the Frari in 1595 as mastei 
of the music, was successively in similar poaU 
at Montagnana, Oaitnc», Forli, and again at the 
Frari. In 1607 he went to Padua» and finally 
returned in 1611 to Imola, where the last trace 
of him is found in 1613. A memoir by Adamo 
Brigidi appeared in 1866. 

Wh»t «ppo«ra tc» hi« flr»t wi>rk. thi- 1itt <»ook of ' (vumonriU m 
4. waM puVthMhoti CitrtU,no i*f V«iuo<« In l«Vi4. immI wm ofi«n 
r«*priut^I ; tht* ‘2i)d Mpitfarnl In B«K>k» t»f iinutrigal* 

in and 1M>6. hut aft4>r that tht»rr arrm to no 
new •HH-nlar workn ; hla Isit lNM>k of tnjbMpa, h>r 6 v.. wan |>rlnt 4 Hl at 
Veiilif in hl« iNt for 8 v. In JWift, hln lut for 4 v.. IROO, a tKHik 
of iiiaaHen for 4 8 v. (n JK()8, and all Ihtvte went thronjfh more tha.n 
one edition. PnaliuH for 8 ilNWi. f(*r 6 v. (IC08|. and for « %. Ilfln4i, 
eaiitiones aarrae for 4-12 v. (Ihnoi, and vari<m« cvdlei-tloTiM of 
ToiiinieU. lalhl iMudonl. llfanle, « imdetti* a|»p.*arwl in IfkiO (o Hi 
and like (a tHM>ka, for 4, ^ and 8 v.). A N*t of *o.in*‘««ftl eci ietdaatlcr 
ft>r 2 and 8 v. with oruan, apiMiarext In 181,1 and Ui21, and among 
them iH acanxuua f<*r two (s.rnetti or \lnl1n» and truniixme 

It is not impossible that it was this Giulio Belli 
who, as Giulio Cesare Belli, held a jiosition as 
lutenist at the court of Mantua about 1687 
(Q.L.). M. 

BELLIN(’I()NI, Gemma, (h. Como, Aug. 19, 
1866 *), one of tlie most popular Italian singers 
of her day. 

She was taught by her father, and afterwards, 
in 1880, by Corsi. In 1881 she miwie her d^hiit 
at the Fiorentini Theatre, Naples, in Pedrotti’s 


in 1586, succeeding his master Andrea Gabrieli, 
and being followed two years latfjr, Oct. 30, 
1588, by Gioseffo Guami. It is therefore likely i 
that he died in the year last mentioned. His ! 
2nd book of madrigals was published by Scotto j 
of V^enice in 1575, and his name appears in ; 
many of the madrigal collections of the period, j 
Three of his madrigals, and a toccata for i 
organ, are given in Torchi’s L’ arte musicale I 
in Italia. M. j 

BELLI, Domenico, was, according to Fctis, | 
in the service of the Duke of Parma. From j 
1610-13 he was teacher of the younger clergy | 
in church music at 8an Lorenzo in Floixmcc, ; 
and was still living there in 1616, w'hen his | 


‘ Tutti in maschera.’ During her career 
Madame Bellincioni sang at all the chief ()i>era- 
houses in Italy, and toured in Germany, 
Austria, Portugal, France and Russia, She 
sang at Co vent Garden in 1896, and visited 
South America in 1899. At the (’ostanzi 
Theatre, Home, on May 18, 1890, she played 
Santuzza in the original production of ‘ Caval* 
leria Rusticana,’ this being the event of her 
life. She also created the chief soprano parta 
in ‘ Fedora,’ ‘ A Santa Lucia,’ ‘ lyirenza,’ ‘ La 
Cabrera,’ and, in Italy. Massenet’s ‘ Sapho.’ 
At Covent Garden she did not make the sucoesa 
that had been expected. Mei power as an 
actress was freely acknowledged, but to ESngliah 


two extant works w'ere printed in Venice by j 
Amadino. They are a book of airs for I and 2 j 
V. with chitarrone accompaniment (contents in j 
Vogel, Bihl. der gedr. v^eltl. V oknhtiimk), and i 
‘ Orfeo dolentc,’ 5 intermedii to Tasso’s AminUi 
{Q.-L.). M. 

BELLI, Girolamo (b. Argcnta, near Ferrara, 
c. 1550), pupil of Luzzasco Luzzaschi, was in 
the band of the Duke of Mantua, and in 1582 
in Rome. 

IliH first »KV)k of fi.part rnMdrlgal.s was puMiahrd at Ferrara In 
1R8,'{, a first book of 5'part madrigHls at V'ctiioM in 1884, a 2nd book nf 
6-j>art niafirigalN, called I furti,’ VenJeo, 1,184. reprinU^d oa ' I furti 
aiiioroai ' in 1.187, a 2nd b(X)k of .1-p»irt ma^lrigala in 1588, a 3rd ttook 
for ft V In 159;i, a bf>ok of ’ isinzonette a 4' et Ferrara l.Wfi, and a 
9th lKX)k of 6 |>art madrigals, in Venice, 1817. In atldition to these, 
for the contents of which see Vogel's ///W. rfer ff*vir. lorltl. rnkal~ 
mit-fik, Helli wrote pul.li.shed maMws (158.11, sacnie caiitionos (1585, 
1588, 1589 and 1.194), and 5-part psalms (l(jl0| (^.-Z.). 

M. 

BELLI, Giulio (b. Longiano, c. 1560), the 
most prolific of the many composers of his 
name. 

He was director of the music in the cathedral 
of Imola in 1582, entered the Franciscan order 
in 1690 (S. Maria in Carpi), was in Venice 


cars her voice — a dramatic mezzo-soprano of 
wide range — lacked charm. As (’arrnen she 
suffered in following Madame Calve in that 
singer’s finest part. She married the tenor 
Roberto Stagno, with whom she sang many 
time.s in ‘ Cavalleria.’ 8. H. F. 

BELLINI, Vincenzo (6. Catan’^, Sicily, 
Nov. I, 1801 ; d. Puteaux, near Paris, Sept. 24, 
1835), a famous operatic composer, son of an 
organist. 

A Sicilian nobleman, struck by the child's 
talent, persuaded old Bellini to allow him to 
send his son to Naples, where he offered to pay 
the child’s ex|)ense8 at the famous Conserva- 
torio, directed at that time by Zingarelli. Here 
Donizetti had preceded him by only a few years. 
Another of Bellini’s fellow-pupils was Merca- 
dante. Bellini’s first work for the stage was 
produced while he was still at the academy. 
His ‘ Adelson e Salvina * ( 1825) had the good 
fortune to be played in presence of the cele- 
brated Barbaja, manager at that time of La 

t AocorcUnf to anoUter authoritf , i. Moiua, Piedmont. IIMM. 
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Soala at Milan, of the San Carlo at Naples, and 
of numerous minor of)era- houses. The great 
impresario gave the })romi8ing student a com- 
mission to write an ojKjra for Naples ; and in 
1826 Bellini’s ‘ Bianca e Fernando ’ was brought 
out at the San (’arlo. ‘ Bianca e Fernando ’ 
pleased the Neajxjlitan j)ublic, while its general 
merit encouraged Barbaja to entrust the young 
musician with the composition of ahothor work, 
which this time was to be brought out at La 
Scala. The florid music of Rossini was at that 
time alone in fasliion ; and, by way of novelty, 
Bellini composed for Rubini the simple ex- 
pressive melodies which the illustrious tenor 
sang with so much effect when ‘ 11 f)irata’ was 
at length prf)duced in 1827. Owing in a great 
measure to Rubini’s admirable delivery of the 
tenor airs, ’ II pirata ’ obtained a success not 
merely of esteem but of enthusiasm. Jt was 
represented soon afU>rwards in Paris, and in 
due time was heard in all the capitals of FurojK? 
where Italian opera was at that time cultivated. 
Bellini’s next work was ‘ La straniera,’ first 
jierformed at Milan in 1820 with an admirable 
cast, including in the chief ])art8 Madame Tosi, 
DonzelU and Tamburiiii. ‘ La straniera’ was 
loss successful than its predecessor, and it 
scarcely can bo said to have met witli general 
favour in Europe, Like * II pirata ’ it was 
produced in London, where, however, it made 
but little imiiression. ' Zaira ’ (Parma, 1829) 
may bo said to have failed. I’his at huist is the 
only work of Bellini since the production of ’ 11 
pirata ’ which was never peilormed out of 
Italy. ‘ I Oapuletti ed i Montecchi,’ composed 
for Venice and represented for the first time at 
La Fenico in 1830, was brilliantly successful 
throughout Italy ; though in London and Paris 
the new musical vei'sion of Romeo and Juliet 
seems to have owed such favour as it received 
to Madame Pasta’s performance in the char- 
acter of Romeo. 'J’liis part, it may be noted, 
was the one selected by Wagner’s niece. Mile, 
Johanna Wagner, for her debut in London 
when, immediately after the so-called ‘Jenny 
Lind mania,’ that artist, so much admired in 
Germany, appearod without success at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

In 1831 Bellini, now 29 years of age, com- 
posed for La Scala the work generally iTgarded 
as his masteqiiece. Romani had jirepared for 
him, on the basis of a vaudeville and ballet by 
Scribe, the ‘ book ’ of ‘ La sonnambula ’ ; and 
the subject, so perfectly .suited to Bellini’s 
idyllic and elegiac genius, found at his hands 
the most felicitous musical treatment. ‘ La 
sonnambula,’ originally repiesented at Li 
Scala in 1831, and, warmly received wherever 
it was performed, hit the public taste nowhere 
so much as in England. Thanks to Malibran, 
who appeared in an English version of the work, 
‘ La sonnambula ’ soon became as popular in 
our owm os in its native Italian language. The 


part of Amina, the heroine of ‘ La sonnam* 
bula,’ was for many years a favourite one with 
debutantes ; and it was in this character that 
both Patti and Albani made their fii-st appear- 
ance before an English public. L€\ss than a 
year after the production of ‘ La sonnambula * 
Jkdlini brought out ‘ Norma,’ Dec. 26, 1831, 
which, very different in cliaracter from its im- 
mediate predecessor, is equally in its way a 
work of genius. The first and most celebrated 
representative of the Druid priestess was Pasta. 
It afterwards became one of Giulia Grisi’s 
greatest parts, and a later generation had an 
admirable Nonna in Tietjens. Mme. JJlli 
l^bmann may l)e memtioned among the few 
singers of more recent times who have attempted 
it with success. Bellini’s most important 
.s(^rir)us op(U’a is ff)imded on a French play. 
Romani’s li))retto of ‘ Norma ’ was based on 
Soumet’s tragedy of the same name, produced 
at the 3’heatre Fram;‘ais about a year before 
the opera of ‘ Norma ’ was brought out at the 
Scala Theati-e of Milan. Tlie siic(;essful opera 
has kilkid the drama from which its subject 
was d(' rived. 

‘ Norma ’ was succeeded by an o])era per- 
formed only in ])rivate, called ‘ II fu ed il sara,’ 
and this by ‘ Beatrii o di Tenda,’ wliicih did but 
little to keep up the composer’s re])utation. 
Represented for tlie first time at Venice in 
1833, it was performed three years afterwards, 
M'ithout much success, in London. In 1833 
Bellini lived for some time in I^ondon (see Lady 
Morgan’^ Memoirs, Aug. 15, 1833, etc.). Later 
in the same year he went to Paris, whore, by 
the axlvice of Rossini, lu^ was engaged to write 
an opera for the Theatre Italien. Rossini is 
said to have recommended him to devote 
special attention to his orc^hestration, and 
gent'rally to cultivate dramatic effect. The 
result was ‘ I Piiritani ’ (18,3.5). Bellini was not 
well served by his librettist. On the other 
hand, the score is full of the most engaging 
melodies of the tnie Bellinian type. The chief 
part in the opera, in a musical if not in a drama- 
tic sense, belongs to the tenor. Few tenors 
since the time of Rubini, for whom it was 
w ritten, have had voices sufficiently high to be 
able to sing it from beginning to end in the 
original keys. Both Mario and Giuglini w^re 
frequently heard in the character of Arturo. 
The company for w'hich ‘ I Puritani ’ w^as 
written comprised as leading vocalists, Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini and J^ablache; and the 
distribution oi characters when this work was 
first |>erformed was the same, for a few' years at 
least, ill London as in Paris. ‘ 1 Puritani ’ was 
produced in London for the benefit of Madame 
Grisi in 1835 ; and the ‘ Puritani season ’ w^aa 
remembered for years afterwards, and was 
cited by experienced habitues, as one of the 
most Dniliant ever fcnowm. ‘ I Puritani * w^aa 
Bellini’s last opera. Soon after its production 
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lie went on a visit to an English friend, I^wis, ! 
at Puteaux, at whose house he was attacked i 
with an illness from which ho never meovered. ’ 
(See Flo HI MO.) | 

Directly after Bellini’s death, and on the very 
eve of his funeral, the 'rheatie Italien o|)ene<l 
for the season with ‘ I Puritani,’ and not many i 
hours after its conclusion the artists who had : 
taken part in it were repealing Bellini’s hist | 
moh )dios, not to the words of the Italian libretto, ; 
hut to those of the Latin service for the dead. 
The general direction of the ceremony had Ix'en 
undertaken by Rossini, (dieruhirii, i^aer and 
( 'arafa ; the musioHl department being specially 
entrusted to Habeneek, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the Enuieh Opera. In the Requiem 
service a deep imjiresslon was produceil by a 
‘ Laerymosa ’ for four voices arranged by 
Panseron, and nqirinted in the IxtciMa mumcale^ 
vol. ix. p. 72, of which the heautiful tenor 
melody in the third act of ‘ I Puritani ’ formed 
the fitting theme '^I'he movement was sung | 
without ac(!ompaniment by Ruhini, IvanofT, | 
’ramburini and Lablache. The Mass w«ts c(‘le- 
hrsted in the Church of the Invalides, and 
Bellini \vii» huried in the eemet<‘ry of Pere la 
Chaise. In 187(5 his remains wen* (‘xhumed and 
nunterred at (’atania. In 1901 the centenary 
of Bellini’s hirth was celehrated at Catania.^ 

n. s. K. 

I’here was a time when the fame of Bellini 
sufT(*red almost complete ecli]yse chiefly on 
account of the new criterion that came to be 
apjilied to musical drama. 'Fime, however, has 
done justice* to the umpiestionable merits of a 
Composer wluise genius W'as all for lyrical ex- 
pression. Bellini should riever be measured by 
the stand.ard of the pioneer. Perfectly alive to 
the intolerahle ahuses which prevailed in the 
opera theatre of }\is time he tri(*d to remedy the 
situation as his lihrettist, Romani, once wrote, 

‘ by dint of courage, perseverance, love.’ Thi.s 
mild attitiulc was part and })arcel of his tem- 
perament and of a j)iece with his general atti- 
tude towards music which was never that of the 
reformer, and aimed solely at clarity, elegance 
and beauty of form and expression. His ideal 
w as that of Mozart and Haydn, who.se quartets 
he studied well and to some purj)o.se. Dtniht- 
less there arc in his operas Aveak moments wdiich 
justify, to some extent, adverse criticism, 
especially as regards the lack of dramatic force. 
But in ‘ T1 ]>irata ’ as w ell as in ‘ Sonnambula,’ 
in ‘ 1 Puritani ’ no less than in ‘ Norma,’ there 
are many pages of great lyric charm and 
beauty. F. B. 

liiBL. — Amf>ng a nuuilx'r of biogruphien of Brillini that hy A. 
Poicrs. tk'Umi, sa vir et »ck iiii|i<irta.nt. Otlier.H are 

hy K. Cict-oNKTii flH.'SGj, Pkr(?oi.i,a Amobk <2 voln.i (1892- 

1S5<4> an<l Flokimo, Meinoriv elettrre P. I.aiihkrkk, L' Ksftritde 

la /ran^aiie de Karajan d I'invadon wagn^ritninc 11917). 

An iui(Mjrtant es.sa.y in luodem critiri.sin is La Mutica di Vincenzo 
ttelfini by PtzzKm (1910). For Ktiglish nwletN thero in Vincenzo 
Mini by Wiliiant A. C. Luivn. 

1 Se« Mm. T.. 1901, pp. 604 and 720. 


BELLINZANI, Paolo Benedktto (6. For- 
rara, 17th cent.). Fetis 8tato« that ho W'oa 
mae.stro <ii cappella it the college of 8ta, Maria 
Maggiure, Udine, in 17 17, From title-pages of 
his w'orks it apt>ear8 that he held similar posi- 
tions at Pesaro in 172(' end Urbino in 1733, 
and he became a meml>er f>t the Accademia dei 
Filarmoiiici at Boh>gna in 1727. He wrot-e 
mass4»s and t>ther ehurch music ; also duetti 
da camera, madrigals a 2-5 v. and sonatas for 
flute and baas (1720) {Q.-L. ; Riemauit). 

BFLLMAN, Uakl Miohakl {b. Feh. 4, 1740 ; 
d. Stockholm. Feb. 11, 1795), a very remarkable 
and original lyrical genius. 

It is true that he was more of a ])()et than 
a musician, for ho himself wrote most of 
his w<mdt‘rfiil Frvdinaiu'i KjdHthir and Saiujer 
(among Avhich the splendid humorous pi(*ture8 
from the life of the ]>»b)ple in Stockholm are 
especially noti(‘eahle) ; but he s(*t them chiefly 
to popular I’Vench MU‘lodie.s, w Inch were at that 
tiling greatly in vogue. His original melodies 
are inferior to those he borrowed from foreign 
.sources. A. u. w. 

BFId.UC^ Tlhkma Uroiua (6. S. Benigno, 
(’avane.se, Aug. 13, 1784 ; d. .May 13, 1855), an 
op<‘ra singer, of French ])arentage, who made 
her first ajqjearance in 1804 at the theatre of 
La Scala at Milan. 

One of her first roles was Paisiello’s ‘Nina,’ 
in which she was so successful as to ohtaiti an 
engagement at the same theatre for Ihe follow- 
ing year. She sang next at Paris in the sfvrno 
opera, in Martini’s ‘ Cosa rara,’ and other 
|)ieces. At Venit^e in 1812 Rossini wrota for 
her, Ra/Tanelli ami F. Clalli, ‘ l/ingauno felico,’ 
and at Milan, in 1817, ‘ La ga/.za laflra.’ In 
the laft(*r year she a|)peared for the first time 
in Lomlon, under the name of IJellocchi, atid 
8uce(M:*ded Mmc. J’odor. She surprised the 
public, tow ards the close of her engagement, by 
a ca])ital |M*rformance of ‘ 3'ancn'di,’ for which 
not hing could Ix) less fitU^d than her figure ; hut 
the music suiU'd lu*r voice*, aud her singing of 
it was really good. In 1H21 she returned to 
Milan. In I 128 she quitted the stage. A 
memoir by (J. Boggio was published in Milan 
in 1895. .J. .M, 

BELLONI, Gio.skffo (6. Lodi, late Kith 
cent.), church composer, wrote masses a 5 v., 
op. 1 (1603; 2nci ed. 1611); psalms and 
vespers a 5 v., op. 2 (1604) ; psalms and various 
a 5 V., op. 4 (1605) ; masses and motets a 6 v., 
op. 5 (1606) ; 1 motet a 8 v. in a collective 
volume and 4 motets in MS. (Augsburg). 

K. V. d. 8. 

BELLDWS, the apparatus by which the air 
is collected, cf)m pressed, and propelled through 
the several wind trunks or channels of an organ 
for ultimate redistribution among the pij 368 . 
For a description of methods see Oeoan. 

BELLY (1) (Fr. Uxble), the upj>er or an- 
terior part of the resonant box in stringed 
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instrumentg. Recently the word ‘ table ’ ha« 
been adopted by Engligh makers in conformity 
with the French usage. 

It is made out of a block of pine, cut straight 
across the grain, and forms a plate consisting of 
many ribbons of hard fibre parallel to each 
other, bythoir united hardness capable of afford- 
ing ijonsiderablc resistance to the tension of the 
strings, the interstices being filled up with cellu- 
lar matter of softer texture. The flat bellies of 
the lute, mandolin, <;itteni and guitar require 
no six-'cial notice. The hollowed belly of the viol 
and violin should be of nearly uniform grain, 
and qiiih^ frcH) from shakes or knots. A moder- 
ately wide grain, say of sixteen spaces from fibre 
to fibre, to the inch, or thereabouts, is to be 
preferred ; but instruments having closer or 
wider grain are often found to have a fine tone. 
The wood should he well seasoned — i.e. have 
been kept in a dry ])lace, cut into suitable 
blocks, for twenty or thirty years ; but it is 
fatal to tone to use, as some recent makers have 
done, very old wood which has lost its elasticity. 
The blocks are usually so cut that the hard 
ribbons of the belly are verti<^al to the flat 
seidion of the instrument. Occasionally the old 
makers sawed their blocks in such a way as 
to leave the ribbons obliquely inclined to the 
plane of the belly, and instruments made from 
such blocks have been found to possess an 
exceptional evenness, facility and brilliancy 
of sound : the fact being that in proportion as 
the grain is inclined from the vertical standard 
greater breadth is loft in the hard vibrating 
ribbons, and the volume of tone is proportion- 
ately increased. The latest instance of this 
practice known to the writer is an English 
tenor dated 1807. 

The belly is left thickest in the middle under 
the bridge, and is thinned out to the edges of 
the instrument. If the thickness in the centre 
be too little the tone will be dull ; and modern 
copyists often leave it too thin in order to 
simulate the tone of an old instrument. If it 
be too thin towards the edges the tone will be 
weak. Repairers sometimes tell the owner of 
an instrument that ‘ the thicknesses want alter- 
ing ’ ; and it may be that some restoration by 
way of replacing wood which has been lost, 
whether by the pressure of the sound -post, or 
by previous tampering, may be advisable. But 
owners of instruments made by makers of 
decent reputation cannot be too strongly 
cautioned against sanctioning any thinning of 
the belly on any pretence whatever. 

Among the fixed as distinguished from the 
movable parts of the instrument (the bridge 
and sound-post), the belly is the only one acting 
in the production of tone ; the blocks serving 
only to give strength and resonance to the 
resonant box, the bass- bar distributing the 
vibrations, and the back and sides chiefly acting 
as reverberators. That parallelogram of the 


belly which lies between the upper curve of the 
sound -holes on each side and the blocks at the 
top and bottom produces most of the tone. An 
instrument in which the width of this parallelo- 
gram is unusually small should be avoided as 
likely to have a weak tone. In the case of 
some high-class makers this apparent fault 
seems to have no bad result, having probably 
been compensated for in some other way ; and 
if the instrument is otherwise a good one, the 
expedient, adopted by some repairers, of insert- 
ing additional strips of wood in the middle of 
the belly and back, should not be resorted to. 
For other aspects of tlie subject, see Bridge, 
Sound-holes, Sound-post and Violin Family, 
Compare also Back. e. j. p. 

BELLY (2), SOUND-BOARD of pianoforte. 
(Fr. table tVhannonie ; Ger. Resoyianzboden, 
Hesonanztafel ; Ital. tavola arnionica). The 
broad Hat of wood, of deal or spruce Hr, Abies 
excelsa — in America, Abies alba — extended 
under the strings of a ])ianoforte, and connected 
with them by a bridge of hard wood over which 
they are stretched, is technically called the belly, 
but is also called the sound- or sounding-board. 

The strings when set in vibration, owing to 
their small surface in contact w ith the air, w'ould 
be scarcely audible, were it not for the belly, 
an auxiliary vibrating body of large surface, to 
reinforce them. Thus the tone of a juanoforte 
essentially depends u])on the movement and 
variable pressure of the strings at the point of 
contact with the bridge, by which their vibra- 
tions are conveyed to tlie belly to be intensiHed 
by the vibrations of the fibres of this elastic 
support. There is no sonorous body for which 
W'e may calculate movement under varied con- 
ditions, and then verify the calculation by trial, 
to compare with a stretclied string. The pro- 
blem is far more complicated of a resonant sur- 
face, as the belly, and appears to have offered 
less attraction to research. We are mainly in- 
debted to Chladni (q.v.) for what wo know of 
the forms of vibration of resounding substances. 
His determination of the nodal lines by means 
of fine sand placed upon vibrating surfaces has 
been of great importance to theory, and has 
been the foundation upon which the law of the 
practice of ribbing the belly diagonally to the 
direction of the grain with slender bars of pine 
has been finally established by Sciiafhaeutl 
(g.t\), who has proved that this contrivance 
creates nodal lines of rest, and prevents the 
transversal vibration of the belly as a whole 
which W’ould be inimical to the production of 
tone. But up to this time, in the construction 
of bellies, experiment alone has effected what 
has been achieved. The difference in the value 
of a sound-board depends very much upon varia- 
tions in the proportions, direction of the grain 
and barring, chosen by different makers to 
reinforce the initial strain of the vibrating wires 
coercing the response of the wood. The proper 
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vibration of a sound-board counts but little in | 
the analysis of tone ; it is responsive, not 
creative. (See Pianoforte.) a. j. h. 

BELSHAZZAR, oratorio by Handel ; words 
by Jennens, much reduced by Handel. Pro- 
duced King’s Theatre, Mar. 27, 1745, announced 
as ‘ Belteshazzar ’ ; revived by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Mar. 19, 1847. (See Mac- 
farren’s preface to Novello's octavo edition.) 

Dates on autograph (B.M. Roy. Lib.) — at beginning, 
Aug. 23, 1744; at oml of Ist part, Scored Sept. 5, 
ditto; end of 2nd part, Sei)t. 10, ditto. G. 

BKMBEKG, Herman (6. Buenos Ajtos, Mar. 
29, 1801). He wa.s of French parentage and 
was educated at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Theodore Dubois and Jules Massenet. His 
principal works are : 

‘ l/i 3Iurt defJeanne d'Aro,’ a. abort catiUta for soprano aolo, 
chorUH. and orchratra UHS<1) ; * Ibiiarr de .‘-axoM.' a roinic oi»vra 
ta on« act wbirb watt pnalnoetl at the Opt^ra-Condquo, I'arla, lii 
iKHS, and ‘ Kliiine,' an oi>era in 4 aot-a and d tabiraui. which wa« 
prodiK-wl at Covent Warden in IHIIJ .‘iid in New York in 1«W. 

He has also written numerous songs, of which 
the most po])ular are ‘ Nym|)hes et Silvains,’ 

‘ Aime-rnoi ’ and ‘ ('hant hindou.’ ‘La Bal- 
lade du desespere,’ a poem hir recitation with 
musical accompaniment, has also won consider- 
able favour. Bern berg’s style was formed in 
the school of Gounod and Massenet, and his 
melodies often recall those of the composers 
whose methods he has absorbed. At the same 
time, his music has unfailing elegance and refine- 
ment of style, and the orchestration of ‘ Elaine * 
showed much accomplishment. The latter 
work owed a good deal of the success which it 
W'on in London to a remarkably strong cast, 
which included Mme. Melba, Mine. Deschamps, 
Jean and ftdouard de Reszke and Planyon. 

u. A. s. 

BKMETZRIEDKR, Anton (b, Alsace, ^ 
1743 or 1748 ^ ; d. London, 1817 *), writer on 
music. He, came to l^aris in 1771 with a re- 
commendation to Diderot, whose patronage 
was of great service to him, and who engaged 
him as teacher of music to his daughter. For 
this pupil he published his Lerons de clavecin 
et principe.s d^harmonie (Paris, 1771), of which 
Diderot undertook the wording and wrote a 
preface. It was often republished, also in 
English (Music made Kasy, 1778) and in 
Spanish. A full list of Bemetzrieder’s works 
is given in Q.-L.: they consist of didactic 
essays on music, theory, harmony, and even 
philosophy. He stayed* in Paris until 1781, in 
which year he went to London (1782, Fetis), 
where he was still living in 1810. According 
to Mendel (Mnsikalisches Kouversations-Lexi- 
kon) he died there absolutely forgotten. In 
the contest between the Gluckists and Piccin- 
nists he wrote on the side of toleration (Le 
Tolerantisme musical, Paris, 1779). 

Bibl.— Martin Vaoki.kix, QneUen urvt Hatirteittn zu einer Of' 
9chicM€ der MuHk uwi det Thtairrt im Eliou, pp. 600-1800 (8tru»x* 

burg. mi). rev. M. L. P. 

* Date fiTBD by MMidcl. 


BENDA 3S5 

B15M0L, the French term for Flat. (See 
Accidentals.) 

BENDA, Jan Jiiti (1709-86), a weaver, and 
wandering perfonner on several instruinonta, 
bcdoiiged to the village of Stare-Benatky in 
Bohemia, and was the head of a celcbraU^d 
family of artists. His four sous, Fuanti§ek, 
Jan, Jifti and Josef, ah devoU^d themselves 
to music. 

(1) FrantiSkk (6. Stare-Bcnatky, Nov. 26, 
1709 ; d. Potsdam, Mar. 7, 1786) was remark- 
able as the founder of a s|K‘cial violin school. 

He was a clmrister at Prague in 1718, and 
then became a good violinist and established 
himself in Divaden ; hen' Quantz heaixl him, 
and he obtained a place in the service of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1732 ; on the death 
of J. G. Graun in 1771 he hecamo Konzort- 
im‘isler to his former jiatron, now Fredt'rick the 
Givat, whose tlute concertos he tlu^n^after accom- 
panied. In his manner of playing he esfiecially 
af!(‘(!ted the cant a bile. His published works 
include trios, eoneertos, solos for the violin 
(Paris), ‘J5tud(*s de violon, ou caprices,’ 2 books 
(posthumous), and ‘ Exercices progr. pour lo 
violon,’ 1 book (lA‘ipzig, Kuhnel (Q.-L.), 
Franti^ek Benda’s second daughter, Maria 
Caroline, married Kapellmeister Wolf, and his 
fourth, Juliane, Ka[)ellmei8ter Reichardt. 

Hiseldest son, (2) Friedru'H W ilhklm Hein. 
RICH (b. I^otsdarn, July 15, 1745 ; (/. tlu'ns July 
19, 1814), was eKte<un(‘d an excellent player on 
the violin and (4avier ; he was second violin in 
the court band of Berlin from 1782. 

A second son, (3) Carl Hermann Heinrich 
(b. May 1748), approached nean*st to his father 
in the style of his violin -playing. J fe was U*acher 
of music to Wilhelm III., and left a sonata for 
violin, and six adagios for pian(Jorte, with 
remarks on the mode of executing an adagio. 

(4) Jan (b. 1713 ; d. 1752), the second son of 
Jan .Jiri, and the least eminent of the brothers, 
a pupil of his brother Frantisek, was in the 
royal band from 1740, and di(‘d as Kammer- 
musikus in B(Tlin. 

(5) Jh\i Antonin (h. June 30, 1722 ; d. Nov. 
6, 1795), was the most distinguishod^of the four, 
r(*n()wn(’d as an able clavier-jilayer and oboist. 
In 1740 he went to Berlin for instniction from 
his brother Frantisek ; he was in the royal 
band as second vi«)lin from 1742 ; in 1748 ho 
was appointed Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Gotha, who sent him to study dramatic music 
in Italy ; on his n*tum he wrote his first duo- 
drama, ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos ’ (Gotha, 1774), a 
work which excited much attention for its 
novelty and ability, and entitled him to be 
called the inventor of the melodrama, since 
Rousseau’s ‘ Pygmalion ’ was not produced in 
Paris till 1775. Full and compressed scores ol 
the work, with German and French words 
quickly appeared, and a second melodrama 
* Medea,’ had an equal success with the ficftw 


i F6Ua. 


* Gu^nrd. 
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He retired in 1778 from the special post of 
Ka{)ellmeiHter, to which h(r had been promoted 
on hia return from Italy, and took up his abode 
at Hamburg ; he visiU^d Paris and Vienna for 
the performance of liis works, and at length 
aettlod in the hamlet of Kdstritz in Thuringia, 
where he died. Besides the compositions 
already mentioned, he wrote — 

fhunrli '•.iiibitun, luuTiy work* 

ayiupttonira. HouAtiu* for vloliu Ait«l hAi jiiilchor<l, etc.), thirU-eu 
fur the utiiKe, aiiioJuf them the r^peretta* ‘ Der Dorfjahr- 
luarkt' (J77ri|. * Dcr nol/,haij«r' (1777). ‘ K,4im»i und Julie' (l<<t‘). 
‘ I.,iU’Ha 1111(1 iiiu Ix'hen,' ' I'hltun iiud Theime' (177U), au«l ‘ CyKiiiu- 
fioii,' a moiKxirama. 

His son, (h) PuiEDurcii Ludwig (b, Gotha, 
1740 ; d. Kdnigsbcrg, Mar. 27, 1792), lived in 
Hamburg 1780-82, where lie rnarriid a singer 
named Feliinta Agnosia Rietz, with whom he 
visited Berlin and \Tenna, but from whom he 
very shortly sejiarated. He was appointed 
director of the concf'rts at Kdnigsbcrg in 1789. 

Hi‘. wrote an oratorio, 5 church cantatas, and 
an opera, ‘ Der Barbier von iSe villa * (1779), 2 
other comic operas, 3 violin concertos, and a 
sonata for violin. 

(7) JosKF (h. Mar. 7, 1724 ; d. Berlin, 1801) 
the last of the ft)iir, a clever violin player, held 
the post of Korr/(‘rtmeister t<j Friedrich VVilh(4rn 
II. at Berlin. 

His son Eunst Fuiedrich (h. Berlin, 1747 ; 
d. there, 1785) was oru^ of the founders of the 
Berlin amateur concerts. 

(8) Anna FrantiSka BkndovA, the only 
sister of the above four brothers (b. 1720 ; 
d. Gotha, 1780) was one of tlio best singers of 
her time. She married a musician of Gotha 
nanuKl Hattasch, 

The Bendas an.> a striking example among 
many families of Bohemian artists absorbed by 
Germany in the 18th century. Jifi Antonin 
by Jiis melodrama has founded a tradition for 
modern Czech composers and has obtained a 
dastiug position in musical history. 

c. F, p. ; corr. and addns. from Riemanny 
Q.-L.y Kan^l Hulka, etc. 

lUlU.IOOKAl’HY 

IIkhmank vow IIask: Hrttrd^e titr HreithiiKftchfn Oeschd/f$ge- 
Khirhte, Z.M.W., May Itl'Jt), j)p. 475 H1 : /;i> f'amilie lifnda. 

HaM!) Mkrm.mann: UDitruge tur Auftihruti'/tfirarrM d*>r r«*r- 
ktnttfti'hm Knntmfrynuiik im l>fHt $chl <\nd (with aiwri&I reference to 
Frani Benda’s aonataa), A. if., Jun. IFJO. 

Au)Ym UKltiflKA : Au$ (frorg fitmdai Jiigrnd. Prague. 1911. 

Kixiah Istkl: /»/« Kntuti^huim det druftrhen .Velodrama. 

BENDELER, (1) Johann Philipp (b. Rioth- 
nordhaiisen, near Erfurt, c. 16()0; d. 1708), was 
Cantor at Quedlinburg about 1697. 

Rieniann gives the names of two theoretical 
Works, Melojxyeia practica (1686) and Aerarium 
mdopoetienm (1688), not mentioned by Eitner, 
who gives the titles of Organopoeia (about 1690, 
reprinted in 1739), and Director turn rnusiemn 
(1706). A MS. treatise, Colhgium imisicum de 
compositione, is cited by Mattheson in his 
EhrenpforU, 

His son, (2) Salomon, see Bkndler. 

BENDER, Paul (6, Driedorf, Westerwald, 
July 28, 1875), distinguished German bass 


singer. Having for several years enjoyed a 
great reputation at Municli, Bender came to 
Enghind in 1914, playing Amfortas at Covent 
Garden in the first stage performances of 

* Parsifal ’ in tliis country. Though the part 
was rather high for his voice — a basso cantante 
of fine quality and volume — he made a pro- 
found impression. He was also heard as 
VVotan and Hans Sachs. VVTien the German 
singers were welcomed back to England in 1924 
Bender formed one of the company at Covent 
Garden, and followed Richard Mayr as the 
Baroii in the ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ under Bruno 
Walter. He is now one of the leading artists 
at the Metropolitan in Now York, and when 

* Parsifal ’ is done he plays Gurnemanz in 

preference to Amfortas. s. H. P. 

BENDIX, Victor Emanuel (6. (‘openhagen, 
May 17, 1851), a pupil of Gade and Winding. 
He founded and conducted a choral society 
(1872-76), and was conduetor of ])hilharinonic 
concerts and the Danish Choral Union. Ho 
went to Germany in 1882 on a travelling 
scholarship, and from 1892-93 (M)udueted the 
popular concerts (Volkskonzertc) in Berlin. 

lie composed 4 synqihonies, serenade for 
orchestra, comedy overture, pianoforte con- 
certo, the 33rd psalm with orchestra, piano- 
forte trio, o[). 12, PE, sonata, dam^c im- 

provisations for PF. duet, songs, etc. 

E. v. d. s. 

BENDL, Karel {h. IVague, Apr. 16, 1838 ; 
d. there, Sept. 20, 1897), a compo.ser of emin- 
ence, began to study music very early und(‘r, 
first, his grandfather ; next, Pietsch, th(‘ lu'ad 
of the local organ school, from which Bendl 
‘graduated’ in 1858. Aln'ady he had eom- 
posed a number of small choral works, one of 
which, his ‘ Poletuje liolubiee,’ c()mj)o.s(‘d in 
1861, won an important prize. The work im- 
mediately passed into the repertory of the 
majority of Cze^’h choral societies then spring- 
ing up in Bohemia, and Bendl bt'came more or 
less famous. In 1864 .he set out for Brussels, 
w'here for a short time ho was second conductor 
of tlie opera ; but after a brief stay there, and 
in Amsterdam and Paris, ho returned to Prague 
where, in 1865, he was appointed conductor of 
the famous choral society Hlahol, of which ho 
was one of the founders, and organist of the 
Russian church. In 1879 he became conductor 
of the private band of Baron Dervii's in Milan, 
Lugano and Nice. While still director of 
Hlahol he spent much time in composition. 
His first opera ‘ Lejla ’ (libretto by Eliska 
Krasnohorska), was produced ,Tan. 4, 1868. 
In opera he fluctuated between various styles. 
The influence of Meyerbeer is discernible in hia 
earlier opt*ras, ‘ Lejla,’ produced in Prague, 
Jan. 4, 1868, and ‘ Bfetislav and Jitka,’ Sept. 
23, 1870. In both cases the libretti were by 
Eliska Krasnohorska. His third oj^era, ‘ Stary 
2enich ’ (The Old Wives), 1873, reflects the 
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racy humour of Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride.’ 
These wore followed by an o|xjr©tta, ‘ Indicka 
Princezna ’ (The Lidian Princess), 1877 ; ‘Ca- 
ro\Tiy Kvet ’ (The Magic Flower), 1875, on a 
romantic Gk^nnan text by Buffer, and ‘ Gina * 
— both remained unjHjrformed ; ‘&mohorci* 
(The Montenegrins), 1881, one of the prize 
operas of the compt^tition organised for the 
opening of the Provisional Theatre, attained 
considerable popularity ; ‘ Karel Skreta,’ 1883, 
a humorous ‘ dialogue opera ’ ; the tragic ‘ Dite 
Tdbora ’ (The Child of Tabor), 1892 ; and ‘Miiti 
MiJa,’ 1895, which is impregnated with the 
Italian ‘ veristic ’ Umdencios of the moment. 

In opera Bendl’s starting-jioint was Meyer- 
beer. In vocal music he began as a disciple of 
Mendelssohn, but soon tended to the national 
style of Smetana, in which he com])osed most 
of his bi*st choral works : ‘ Zlata hodiiika ’ (The 
Golden Hour), ‘ (’igansko Melodic ’ (Gipsy 
Mol(;dy), and the fine ballad for solo, chorus 
and orchestra, ‘ Svanda Dudak ’ (The Merry 
Piper), to Vrchlicky’« t(‘-xt. Among his numer- 
ous instrumental works the ‘.Jugoslav Rhap- 
sody ’and ‘Festal March,’ and th(‘ ovorium op. 
1 15 have survived; while the Boliemian (( •zecli) 
Quartet have kept the string quartet in F, 
op. 119, in their repertory. All tliese are com- 
positions of national tendency. His church 
music incliid('s a Mass in 1) minor, for male 
voices, am^ther for mixed choir, two Aves, etc. 
Perhaps Bendl’s most lasting vS(;rvice to music 
was the hel]) and (‘ucouragement ho gave to 
the young Dvorak by lending him the scort's 
which he could not afford to buy, and thus 
turning his attiuition to the classics of sym- 
phonic and chain b(‘r music. 

H. II. L., with ad<lus. 

BENDJ.EH, or BKNDEJ.EB, Salomon 
(6. Quodlinburg, U>83 ; d. 1724), an extra- 
ordinary singer. 

His father, Jon. Philipp Bkndeler (^.r.), 
gave him his first instruction in music. Gifted 
with artistic feeling and a magnificent bass 
voice, young Bendler was soon a most remark- 
able singer. In 1712 he came to London, and 
sang the part of the King in ‘ Ambleto * 
by Gasparini, and of Argante in Handel’s 
‘ Rinaldo.’ However, he preferred an engage- 
ment at the opera in Hamburg, where he 
obtained a most brilliant success, as also at 
Leipzig and Brunswick. J. M. 

BENEDETTI, an Italian singer at the Opera 
in London, 1720. He is mentioned in a witty 
letter by Sir John Edgar in Steele’s journal. 
The Theatre^ from Tues. Mar. 8 to Sat. Mar 12, 
1720, as an instance of the touchiness of some 
artists. 

'He set forth In the recitative tone, the nearest 
approach to ordinary speech, tliat he had never acted 
anything in any other opera below the character of a 
sovereign, and now iie was to be appointed to be 
captain of a guard.’ 

He sang in Dublin, O<t.-Nov. 1825. His 
VOL. I 


portrait was engraved by Vertue, and is men 
tioned by Walpole. Catalogue of Engravers^ p. 
221. There is a proof impression in the British 
Museum. It was ])aintc<i by Beluzzi. Bene- 
detti is represented in a cloak, turned to the 
right, oval in a frame, 8vo. It is rare. 

J. M. 

BENEDICITE, or the ‘ Song of the three 
Childn'n,’ one of the canticlcH of the Anglican 
! service ; and it is used alteniatively with the 
j Te Dcurn at nu)nung prayer. (See SfiRViCK.) 

BENEDICT, Sir Julius [h. Stuttgart, Nov. 
27, 1804 ; d. London, .June 5, 1886) as com- 
poser, ]H*i-formcr aiul teacluMof music, hold an 
exccj)tionally higli jiosition in England for 
upwards «>f 40 ycai-s. 

After studying with J. C. L. Alwille in early 
life, and 8 ubH 0 (|ucntly under Hummel, at 
Weimar, he was, in liis 17th year, presented by 
the latter Wel>©r, who rt'ceived him into his 
house, and from the beginning of 1821 until the 
end of 1824 tixuitcd liirn, in Benedkit’s own 
w^oitls, ‘ not only as a puj)il, but as a son.’ 
During ’WelK?r'8 visit to Vienna for the produc- 
tion of ‘ Euryantbe,’ he introduced Jfenedict 
to Beetliovcn, on Oct. 5, 1823. At the ago of 
19 Benedict was, on Weber’s recommendation, 
appointed conductor of the Kiimthnerthor 
Theatre in Vienna, a ])OHt he held fmm 1823- 
1825, In the latter year he went to Italy, and 
obtained the appointment of chef d’orchestr© 
at the San (’arlo at Naples, wluu'C ho pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘Giacinta ed Ernesto ’ 
(1829)— a work which seems to have been 
too German for the Neapolitan taste. On 
the other hand, ‘ 1 Portoghesi in Goa,* which 
Benedict composed in 1830 for Stuttgart, may 
have l)cen f«)und too Italian for the Gormans; 
since, unsuccc'ssful in the city for which it woe 
specially writUm, it was warmly received by 
the operatic public of Naples. Benedict went 
in 1834 to Paris, at that time the headquarters 
of Rossini and Meyerbeer ; there he made the 
acquaintance of Malibran, who suggested his 
visiting i..ondon ; and from 1835 until his 
death, England was his home. 

In 1830 Benedict was appointed to the 
musical direction of the Opera Buffa,^tarted J)y 
John Mitchell at the Lyceum Theatre. Here 
ho brought out w ith success a little work called 
‘ Un anno ed im giomo,’ originally given in 
1836 at Naples. In 1838 he produced his first 
English opera, ‘ The Gypsy’s Warning.’ Bene- 
dict was engaged at .Drury Lane Theatre as 
orchestral conductor throughout that period 
of Bunn’s management during which Balfe’s 
most successful o|>era8 were brought out. In 
1848 he conduct^ ‘ P^lijah ’ in Exeter Hall 
(Jenny Lind’s first appearance in oratorio), and 
I in 1850 he accompanied Jenny Lind to the 
! United States, and directed most of her concerto. 

I On Ills return to England in 1852 he accepted 
1 an engagement as musical conductor at Hev 

z 
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Majesty’s Theatre, and afterwards at Drury 
Lane, whither MaplesDn’s establishment was 
for a time transferred. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Harmonic Union 
Iq.v.), When in 1800 Mapleson was about to 
produce (at Her Majesty’s Theatre) an Italian 
version of * Ol)eron,’ he naturally turned to 
Benedict to supply the recitatives wanting in 
the ‘ Oberon ’ composed for the English stage, 
but then considered necessary for the work in 
Italianised form. Benedict conducted every 
Norwich Festival from 1845-78 inclusive, the 
meeting i)roi)crly due in 1851 being |K)8tponed 
till the following year and so allowing of 
his return from America. He conducted the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society from 1875- 
1880. With rare interruptions he accompanied 
for many years at the Monday Popular (k>n- 
ccrts. Benedict, who had previously been 
naturalised, received the honour of knighthood 
in 1871. On the occasion of his 70th birthday 
ho was named Knight Cofurnander of the orders 
of Franz Joseph (Austria), and of Frederic 
( Wvirtemberg). In the same year his numerous 
English friends gave a testimonial 

* In appreciation of his labours durlnK forty years for 
the aavancement of art, and as a token of their 
esteem.* 

The presentation of a service of silver took 
place in the following summer, at Dudley House. 
Benedict was also decorated by the sovereigns 
of Prussia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal 
and Hanover. Ho died at 2 Manchester 
Square, and was buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. H. s. E. 

Though Benedict was a prolific composer in 
every form, practically none of his work is over 
hoani at the present day except the popular 
opera, ‘ The Lily of Ki Harney ’ (libretto by 
John Oxenford, 1862), which is still sometimes 
played by travelling o{x^ra companies, Tho 
following list summarises his major i)roduc- 
tions in England : 

OPERAS 

Th« O I psy •« Warn i ng. (1 ) 

Thtj UrldoMof Voule«>. (1843.) 

Th0 C'mwdcni. (1848. | 
till Lily of KUUriioy. (1862.) 
tm Bride of Song. (1804.) 

ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 
Undine. (Norwich, 1860.1 
Rlehiurd Cofur do Lion. (Norwich, 1863.) 

St (, fK’ilU. (Norwich. 186«.) 

St Peter. (Hlrininghiiiii, 1870.) 

UrazioUft. (BirmlnghKUi, 1882.) 

INSTRUMENTAL 
Two Syniphonleti. (CrysUl Palace, 1873- 74.) 

Two piano concertOM, etc. 

BENEDICTUS (1), part of the Ordinary of 
tho Latin Mass following immediately after tho 
Sanctus. The words, ‘ Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini,’ are taken from St. Matt. xxi. 9. 
From its position in tho Liturgy the Benedictus 
has afforded a text for musical treatment to 
composers of all schools from the era of plain- 
song to the present day. It was retained in the 
first English Liturgy (1549) and consequently 
was sot by Merlx'cke (1560) to a melody adapted 


from the Sarum plain song. As it was omitted 
from the second Prayer Book (1552) it has had 
no liturgical position in tho Anglican Chujxih 
since, though it is commonly sung at the present 
day in its traditional place in the Office of Holy 
Communion. 

(2) One of the three Gospel Canticles of the 
Christian Church ; tho song of Zacharias taken 
fnim St. Luke i. It is tho canticle appointedt 
alternatively with the Jubilate, to follow the 
lessons in the Morning Service of the Anglican 
Church. It has occupied a similar position from 
ancient times, being part of I^uds in the Latin 
office. Two chants are given for it by Merbeoke, 
viz. the 5th tone with Ist ending, and the 8th 
tone with Ist ending. It is admirably adapted 
to more elaborate forms of composition, and 
was so treated by Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons and 
other composers of the period. (See Service.) 

BENEDICTUS A SAN JOSEPHO, known 
in France as ‘ Grand Carme,’ (6. Nijmwegen, 
c. 1642; d. Boxmeer Monastery, near Hertogen- 
bosch, after 1721), organist of Boxmeer 
Monastery. In 1666 he calls himself Frater 
ardinis F.F, bcaiiss, Virg, Mariae de Monte 
CarmelOy and in a later print he is called Sub- 
prior. He wrote masses and other church 
music ; ‘ Encomia sacra musica decan tanda 
. . . ; Manuale chori ’ ; ‘ Orpheus Elianus a 
Carraelo in orbem editua . . .’ A number of 
his works were at one time in the church of 
St. Walburga at Oudenaarde (Q.-L,), 

BENEDICTUS DUClS, see Ducis, 

BENELLI, Antonio Perkokino (6, Forli, 
Sept. 5, 1771 ; J. Aug. 16, 18.30), singer and 
composer. It is doubtful whether, as is said, 
he received instruction in counterpoint from 
Padre Martini, who died when Bcnelli was 
little more than 12, and was unable, for above 
tw’o years before his death, to bestow much 
care upon his scholars. Bonelli had, however, 
instruction from Padre Mattel, the successor 
of Martini. In 1790 he made his first appear- 
ance at the San Carlo, at Naples, as first tenor. 
Benolli accepted an engagement in London in 
1798, where he was received with favour. In 
1801 ho repaired to Dresden, and remained 
until the year 1823, at which time, when 51, 
and after singing in public for thirty-two years, 
his voice failed, and he retired with a j>en8ion. 

Benelli had also made himself know'n as a 
clever composer, particularly in the church 
style (see Q.-L.), He was a successful con- 
tributor to the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
of Leipzig. Upon his retirement he obtained 
from Spontini the post of professor of singing 
at the Berlin Opera, w hich he tilled till 1829. 
He might have remained much longer had he 
not attacked Spontini with violence, in 1828, 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung apropos of his opera 
‘Olympia.* Unfortunately he had previously 
written a very favourable review of the same 
work : Spontini printed the two accounts side 
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by side. Benelli had nothing to reply ; he 
soon received his conge and departed, first to 
Dresden, where he still had his pension, then 
to Bdmichen, in the Saxon Erzgebirge, where 
he died in poverty. Benelli’s real title to 
estimation is founded on his ‘ Gesangslehre * 
(1819), which appeared first in Italian as 
‘ Regole per il canto figurato ’ (1814), and on 
his * Bemerkungen fiber die Stimrae ’ in the 
A.M.Z., Leipzig (1824). J. m. 

BENET, John, English composer of the 
early 15th century who, with his contem- 
poraries, Lionel Power and Dunstaple, intro- 
duced the Florentine ^r6' Nova into the church 
music. Wooldridge in Early EngL Harmony 
gives the Sanctus and Agnus from a Moss in 
facsimile. Other pieces are in the Trient 
Codices, 87 and 92, and the pieces in these, 
signed Anglicus or de Anglia, are probably 
also by him, as well as some of the anonymous 
j)ieces in the Old Hall MS. e. v. d. s. 

BENEVOLI, Orazio (b. Rome, 1602; 
d. June 17, 1672), a celebrated contrapuntist, 
reputed to be a natural son of Duke Albert of 
Lorraine. 


1903. Specimens of Benevoli's works will also 
bo found in the contrapuntal treatist's of Padre 
Martini, Padre Paolucci and Fc^tis, who are of 
one mind in regarding nim as an admirable 
model to study in writing for a large number of 
voices. But, excepting this particular kind 
of skill and ingenuity, Bencvoli’s musio has no 
real artistic value. His fugues are rarely 
developed, for after a few bars they break 
off, and though his harmony obviously 
imitates Palestrina’s, it falls far short of the 
same level of excellence in resf^ect of simplicity 
and grandeur. Many of Benevoli’s works are 
extant, printed in the c»)llection8 of Pc^ggioli, 
Bianchi, Sileari, Florida, and in MSS. in 
the Vatican, the Lateran, Bologna, Dresden, 
Vienna, the State Library at Berlin, the R.O.M., 
the Casa Corsini alia Lunganv, in Sir Frederick 
Ouseley’s library and in the British Museum. 
Some will l>e found also in the collections 
published by Tesclmer, Wiillner, Rochlitz and 
Prince de la Moskowa. Sec list in Q.~L. 

A. ir. w. 

BENINCORI, An(3Elo Maria (b. Brescia, 
Mar. 28, 1779; d. Paris, Dec. 30, 1821), pupil 


He studied under Vincenzo Ugolini,^ and was 
maestro di cappella in the Church of 8. Luigi do’ : 
Francosi. After a brief tenui'e of this post ho 
was called into the service of the Austrian 
court, and during his residence at Vienna, in 
the years 1643 45, he published several collec- 
tions of motets and offertories, but his best 
works were produced after his return to Rome. 
Here he resumed his former office in S. Luigi de* 
Frances!, but held it only for a few weeks. On 
Feb. 23, 1646, he was transferred to S. Maria 
Maggiore, and on Nov. 7 of the same year he 
became maestro- di cappella at the Vatican. 
This appointment ho retained, in high repute j 
both as a teacher and a composer, until his 1 
death. He was buried in the Church del Santo | 
Spirito in Sassia. i 

Benevoli’s chief merit as a composer was the j 
skill with which he handled a large number of i 
separate parts. Masses, psalms, motets and j 
anthems of his for 12, 16, 24 and 48 voices, | 
in 4, 5, 6, 8 and even 12 distinct choirs, 
are quoted by Baini, Santini, Burney, Fetis 
and others. Burney (Hist. ii. 474) specially j 
praises a Mass a sei cori in his own possession ; j 
and F6tis cites a Mass for 48 voices in 12 ! 
choirs ^ as a feat never excelled, and only twice ' 
equalled, viz. by J. B. Giansetti and G. Balia- j 
bene. A festival Mass and a hymn in 66 parts | 
(vocal and instrumental) are printed as vol. x. | 
L of the Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Osterreichf 

• Martini, Burney, Bertlnl. Orloff, and others, speak of Bonevoli 
as the pupil of ^mardino Nanini *. but Liberati. doubtles* writing 
with ^ocurate knowledge, says in hie Lettrra ad (Htav. 

pp. 68, 59, ‘the other renowned pupil and favourite of B. Nanini 
was Vincenao Ugolini, a gniai master in the art of teaching . . . m 
many of hie pupils have shown, eepeoially Benevoli . . . who 
excelled his jnaster and all others Hying in writing for four or 
even six choirs In four parts each . . 

* This Mass was sung at Rome, in 8, Maria sopra Minerva, by 
150 profewsirs, on Atig. 4. 16.50 ; and the expense of the performance 
Was borne by a notary, Dominique Fonthla by naiue. 


of Ghirotti, Rolla and Cimarosa. 

His ojicra of ‘ Nittcti ’ was produced in 
Italy, and well received also in Vienna about 
18()6 At Vienna he formed the acquaintance 
of Haydn, with whose quartets ho was so 
delighted as to abandon dramatic composition 
for the time and write nothing but quartets. 
In 1803 he went to Paris and wrote two o|)cras, 
which were accepted but never performed, and 
it was with difficulty that this excellent 
musician obtained sufficient pupils to secure 
him a sulaistcmce. In 1815, 1818, 1819, he 
brought out three ojieras without success. 
The end of his life was brightened by a hope 
he did not live to see realised. Isouard had 
died leaving his ojiera ‘ Aladin * unfinished, and 
this Bcnincori was commissioned to complete. 
A march for the first act, and the three last acts 
completed the work, which was enthusiastic- 
ally received on Feb. 6, 1822, just six weeks 
after Benincori’s death. He left much musio 
in MS., but his best compositions artvprobably 
his quartets. 

BENINI, Signora, an Italian prima donna, 
singing at Naples with her husband in 1784. 
They came Ui London in 1787, and sustained 
the first parts in comic opera. Benini hod a 
voice of e.xquiflite sweetness, and finished taste 
and neatness, but too little power for a largo 
theatre. Though generally confined to opera 
buffa, yet her appearance and style seemed 
much more adapted to the opera seria, for 
which she had sufficient feeling and expression, 
as she showed in her excellent performance 
as Jephtha’s Daughter. During an illness of 
Mara, she filled with great sweetness, and much 
more appropriate figure and manner, her part 
in Tarchi’s ‘ Virginia.* She had not indeed 
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the gaiety of coantenance nor the vivacity 
requisite for a prirna buffa, and though a singer 
of considerable merit, had to give way when 
8 to race appeared. J. M. 

BENNET, John, English madrigal com- 
poser, who can only be dated by the publication 
of his works, 1599-1014. The title-page to his 
‘Madrigalls to Fouro Voyces ’ (published 1599) 
speaks of them us ‘ his first works/ and the 
dMication lays stress on the composer’s youth 
in such phrases as ‘ these firstfruits of my 
simple skill ’ and ‘ beseeching you favourablie 
to accept them, as the indeauors of a yong 
wit/ That dedication is 

*'ro The lllffht Worshipful, Ralph Afislieton Esq : 
one of her Majtwtles .lustlces of the PeacMi and 
Quorum : an<l of the Oler and rennliu^r in the (bounty 
Palantine of I^ncastor Am! Rt'ceivcr of her hlghne.sH 0 
Duchy rovenuoH, in the said county : and tiic (-otintio 
Palantine of Chest^T.' 

A remark contained in it, ‘ seeing it hath 
pleased God to make yo\i, many waies a 
princdpall patron of my good,’ has induced the 
conjecture that Ihuniot was a man of Lanca- 
shire. The oidy other landmark in his carem* 
is his contribution of five hymn tunes to 
Barley's Psalter (published between U)()4 and 
1614) which were reprinted in Havonscroft’s 
Psalter (1621). 

Ravensoroft praised Bonnet in the following 
terms in the preface to his liriefe Discourse 
to which Bennct contributed six compositions ; 

‘Miilator fohn itennet, a <Jcntlcinan adinlnd)l(‘ for all 
kindetj of Composurta, either Iti Art, or Apre, Shnpie 
or Mixt, of wliut Nature socikt. 1 can easily helieuc 
ho had somwhat more then xirt, eueii some Natural! 
instinct or IMicr Inspirntiou, by whleh, in all his 
workos, the very life of that Passion, which the DUtu 
sounded, is so trucly exprest, as if he had measured 
it alone by his owno Soule, and iniiented no other 
Hannony, tiieii hla owno sensible feeling in tiiat 
Affection did alfooril lilm,’ 

Only two of these six pieces are, vStrictly 
speaking, madrigalian, namely the very I 
spirited ‘ Lure, falconers ! ’ and the delicate | 
little elves’ dance : ‘ Round about in a fair 
ring-a.’ The other four are solos or duets wdth 
chorus. The last of these, ‘ A borgon's a 
borgen,’ is in West Country dialect, and belongs 
to a set of four, the first three of which are set 
to music by Ravenscroft. 

The best known of Rennet’s madrigals is 
his contribution to ‘ The Triumphos of Oriana.’ 
This is a brilliant and very effective piece of 
writing, but it differs from almost all the rest 
of the Oriana madrigals in that it is very 
largely homophonio in style. His set of 
madrigals contains seventeen numbers, the 
most popular of which has been ‘ Weep, O 
mine eyes.* All these madrigals are designed 
on a small scale, but they show a high degree 
of finish in workmanship and a rare sense of 
beauty. ‘ Let go, why do you stay me ? ’ is 
also interesting from the point of view of form. 

* Come, shepherds, follow me.’ and ‘ Thyrsis, 
sleepost thou ? ’ are good examples of Bonnet’s 


capacity to produce finished w’ork on a small 
canvas. As a madrigalist Bennet cannot be 
compared with such giants os Wilbye, Weelkee, 
or Morley, for he falls Lit short of them in 
enterprise and originality, as well as in style, 
but his work will ahvays command popularity 
on account of its simple and melodious char- 
acter. 

His works are as follows : 

1. ‘MadiitfAll* to Foure Voyeca.' 1699. {En^f. Sladr. 8ch. xxiil.) 

ti. ‘ All croiiturvs now are iiu*rry .\o. 4t>f ‘ TheTriviiuphc* 

of OriaDii,’ 1601 . lEng. Mudr. Sch. xxiii.) 

3. Six pieetta aiuoug the 'exauiplva' lu KaveiitcroftH Orieff 
JUacoune ■ 

•The hunt i* up.’ 

'Luie. ffthoiieitf lure!' (Ewj. Sf(nlr. Sch. xxiii.) 

* Kountl aiiuut in a fair ring-a.' {^np. Jiattr. Sch, xxiii.) 

* What hofcks thou fo<»l T ' 

* My iiiiHtreMii in nn fair ua rtn«.' 

* A borgen ’m a i>orgen.' 

4. * Kliza her name give honour ’ .\lto solo with string uj* 
coiapaiiiment. (H.M. AdU. M.SS. 17,7H<1-9J.I 

fi. •Veiiii«i’ Hird.H ' For five inatriinienta, posstbly a tranHeriptioa 
of a imulrlgal. (h.M. Add. MS8. 17.7Ni-91.l 

<*. 'Tin* Almlgiity Triruty ’ (pars 1); '() (lod of (i<'d«' (par.** 2), 
.\nthetn for voice.** and Inntruments. (li.M. Add. MSS. ; 

U.(;.M. MS.S. 104J-51 ; Oh. tJh. MSS. Wi-fiO ; I'etorhouse MS.S. .S. 

;n. :)!».» 

7 Five hyiiiii tunej* In llarlfy’e Psalter (circit 1004 14 ) ; three 
re|»rinted in K;i veiiHcroft 'h PHiiltet (1021 1. 

.V //. -A fugue in 1), for organ, printed liy A. W. Marcliant in 
Tramcrtiitiona for the Urgati (1H9.6) in not by till.** cojjipoMer, luit i)y 
till IHt.h-c*‘ntury organist of the e/iine name. j* j£ p 

BENNETT, Georoe John, Mus.O. 
(/>. Andover May 5, 1863), has been organist 
of Lincoln Cathedral since 1895. 

IJo was a chorister in Winchester College 
Choir from 1872-78. Ho then gained the 
Ihilfe Scholarship at the R.A.M., where he 
studied under G. A. Macfarren and other 
masters until 1884. Upon leaving the Academy 
ho studied in Germany for three years, for a 
short time at the Berlin Hocliscliule under Kiel 
and Heinrich Barth (pianoforte), and after- 
wards for two years at Munich, his masters 
Ix'ing .Josepli Rheinborger for composition and 
organ, and Hans Bussnicyer for pianoforte. 

He retuiTicd to Lfuidon in 1887, and was 
elected a Fellow of the R.A.M., and appointed 
to a professorship of harmony and composition 
at that institution in the following year. From 
1890-95 he held several organ appointments, 
including that of St. John’s Church, Wilton 
Road, Pimlico. In 1895, on the retirement of 
j J. M. W. Young (who had held the post for 45 
; years), he weis appointed organist of Lincoln 
j Cathedral. In this capacity he ably conducted 
I the Lincoln Musical Festivals of 1896, 1899 and 
I 1902. He is conductor of the Lincoln Musical 
I Society (founded in 1896) and of the Lincoln 
; Orchestral Society. 

Bennett’s compositions, which show refined 
musicianship and a gift of melody, include : 

Svrwimdv fur on hestra and ‘ .I<ig»*iidtraumo ’ overture (both playe<| 
at th« Crystal Palac« iu 18H7) ; Featival Eveuitxg Ser\ice In A. with 
orchtwtral accoiiii>aiiiuieut (ooinpused fur tlie Dedication Service, 
St. P.awl’.s CathedrjU, 1890) ; Trio in K, for PF.. vln. and v’el, (I.ondnn, 
189:1): Karter Hymn, for wdi, ehoriis and ureh. (eomiKxsi**! for the 
Fentival of the Sons of the Clergy, 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, ley.*)) ; 
‘Cyiiibeliue’ overture (Phllharujonic Society, 1895) ; Suite In Dmin., 
for orcb. (I/lncoln Festival, 1902); a Festival T« Deutn, for soil, 
ehonia ami orch. ; Maes in B flat mlu.. for soil, chorus and <jrch. ; 
rhureh inu.sic. songs, partaongs, PF. pieces, etc. 

BENNETT, Joseph (b. Berkeley, Gloucester- 
; shire, Nov. 29, 1831 ; d. Purton, June 12, 191 1)^ 
j critic and litterateur. 
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After holding various rnusical positions, such 
as precentor at Weigh House Ehapcl and 
organist at Westminster Ohajx^l, he adopted 
the profession of musical critic, and was a 
regular contributor to the Sunday Timesy the 
Pall MaM Gazette and the Graphic, It was, 
however, as the musical critic of the Daily 
Telegraph that Bennett exercised his strongest 
influence. He wjus the author of the librettos 
of the ‘ Good Shepherd ' (J. F. Barnett), the 
‘ Rose of Sharon,’ the ‘ Dieani of Jubal,’ 
‘ Story of Sayid ’ and ‘ Hfdhlehem ’ (Mackenzie), 
the ‘ Golden Legend ’ (Sullivan), ‘ Ruth ’ 
(0)wen), ‘ The Garden of Olivet ’ (Bottesini) 
and many others. Beniu'tt furnished the 
analyses for the programme * books of the 
Philharmonic Society and the Monday and 
Saturday Pcjpular Concerts from 188b until the 
cessation of the original schorno in 1903. His 
account of the origin of the latter, .1 Siary of 
Ten Hundred Concerts, 1859-87, wiis published 
apro])os of the thousandth concert, Apr. 4, 1887. 
Bennett published Letters from Bayreuth (1877), 
originally contributed to the Daily Telegraph ; 
his articles on The Great Composers, sketched 
by themselves bt^gan in the M us. T. Sept. 
1877, and were continued till Dec. 1891, while 
some of them were republished iis Primers of 
Musical Biography (Novcllo). An im])ortant 
History of the Leeds Festival (with F. R. S])ark) 
a])pcarod in 1892. Bennett edited Concordia 
during its short existence (May 1875 to Apr. 
1870), and among his valuable contributions 
is a Comparison of the original and revised Scorers 
of Elijah, whicdi, after the death of (U^ncordia, 
was completed in the M us. T. On his retire- 
ment from the Daily Telegraph ho published 
Forty Years of Music (1908). 

G. ; rev. with addns. 

BENNETT, (1) Thomas {b. Fonthill, c. 1784; 
d. Mar. 21, 1848), a chorister of Salisbury 
Cathedral under Jost^ph Corfo, organist and 
master of the choristers there. 

He became organist of St. John’s Chapel, 
Chichester, and in 1803 organist at Chichester 
Cathedral. He i)ublished .4 m Introduction to 
the Art of Singing, ‘ Sacred Melodies ’ (selected) 
and * Cathedral Selections.’ 

(2) Alfred William, Mus.B. Oxon. (b. 1805; 
d. Sept. 12, 1830), eldest son of the above, 
succeeded William Woodcock as organist of 
New College, Oxford, and organist to the 
University. He published a volume containing 
a service and some anthems of his composition, 
and in 1829, with William Marshall, a volume 
of chants. 

BENNETT, Wn.LiAM Sterndale {b. Shef- 
field, Apr. 13, 1810 ; d. London, Feb. 1, 1876), a 
distinguished composer who by his teaching, 
by his work as Fhincipal of the K.A.M. and as 
Professor of Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge, exerted an important influence on the 
musical life of his time. 


Bennett’s father and grandfather were 
musicians bidore him. 'rhe latter wtvs a lay- 
clerk in the choir which s^Tved the princi]>al 
college chapt'ls of Ckvmbrkige. His third s<m, 
Kol>ert, the father of Sterndalo Bennett, had 
been a chorister of King’s College, then a puj)il 
assistant to Dr. Clarke-Whitfeld (six) Claukk). 
organist of Trinity, and at the time of Stern- 
dale Bennett’s birth was settled os organist of 
Sheflield parish church, whert^ ho conducted 
Yorkshire musical societies and was a success- 
ful teacher of the piano. Rol>ert/, however, 
died (Nov. 3, 1819) before his musical son was 
4 years old, and the can^ of the cJiild ])as8ed 
to the grandfather, John Bennett. Before he 
was 8 yearn old iSterndale Bennett had been 
entered a.s a chorisU'r at King's CV'llege, Cam- 
bridge, where he remained iw'o years, and, 
having been pronoumual a ‘ prodigy,’ ho was sent 
l)efon» his tenth birthday to London to become 
a student at the R.A.M., an institution only 
ju.st founded in Teutmden Strxxd, Hajiovei 
iS(juaro. At that time the Academy was a 
boaiding-school, and Bennett was accepted aa 
a boardcu* and gi\ tui a free ('ducat ion. He t/ook 
the violin jus his principal subject under Spag- 
nolotti and Durv, and the piano as his second 
under W. H. llolnu's. His beautiful boy's 
I voic(‘ brought him to the notice of At twood, who 
allowed him to sing in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and it is also recorded that he sang the pari 
of Cherubino in a students’ ]»crformanco 
of ‘Figaro’ at the Academy. Composition 
began oflicaally under the direction of Dr. 
(Crotch, who napiin'd him to write double 
chants, while ])rivately Bennett was exjK^ri- 
menting with a string (juartet modelled on 
Mozart. When Cipriani Potter succeeded 
Crotch in 1832 Bennett’s composition advanced 
more rapidly, and his first w'ork under Potter’s 
tuition, a pianoforte concerto in D minor, was 
played at an Acailemy rehearsal and proved to 
l)e his introduction to a wider world. Bennett 
played this concerto at a concert in Cambridge 
(Nov. 28, 1832), and again in London at a 
concert of the Academy given in the Hanover 
Square rooms on Mar. 30, 1833. The^date was 
a cnicial one in Bennett’s carrier, for Mendels 
Bohn was present, insisted on meeting the lad 
after the p(*,rformanco and proposed that he 
should visit Gfermany. It was the beginning 
of a friendship which lasted till Mendelssohn’s 
death, but the proposed visit was not accom- 
plished until 1836 when Bennett was enabled 
to visit Diisseldorf for the Jx>wer Rhine 
Festival, at which ‘ St. Paul ’ was produced 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. Meantime 
Bennett spent three furt/her years at the 
Academy composing chiefly instrumental 
music, symphonies (five were written before he 
left the Academy), piano concertos (E flat, 0 
minor and F minor) and the overture ‘ Paris- 
ina.’ He held an appointment os organist ol 
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8t. Ann’s Chapel, Wanfls worth, for a year 
(Apr. 1834r-35). In 1835 Bennett was invited 
to play the concert/) in E flat at a Philharmonic 
concert, a unique honour for a student of 19, 
and in 1836 the invitation was repeated and 
accepted for the conc^erto in C minor. The 
visit to the Lower Rhino Festival (May 22-24, 
1836) was made in company with J. W. 
Davison. It was the prelude to a more 
important visit to Germany in the autumn of 
the same year. On Oct. 29 Bennett arrived in 
I^eipzig, where he was promptly introduced by 
Mendelssohn to the Gewandhaus circle, dis- 
coverofl for himself a new friend in Robert 
Schumann, and remained until June 1837. 
The cxfH^rience was invaluable to him. Ho 
could immerse himself in the musical life of the 
place. Ho revelled in Gewandhaus concerts, 
chamber music and more occasionally in the 
opera. Schumann’s public advocacy of Ben- 
nett in the columns of the iVei^e Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik has been censured for its extravaganc^e, 
and the consult) finds justification in Schumann’s 
tendency to prophesy the artistic future of his 
friends. But the estimate of him in the 
famous New Year article of 1837 is tnic to facts 
appearing at the time. In his twenty-first 
year Bennett’s abilities both as pianist and com- 
poser wore outstanding nnd were united in a 
singularly charming personality. On Jan. 19 
Bennett played his concerto in (■ minor at the 
Gewandhaus ‘ amidst the triumphant applause 
of the Ijoipzigers ’ (Mendelssohn letter), and 
on Feb. 13 he conducted there his overture, 

‘ The Naiads,’ one of the few on^hestral works 
which luvs survived in occasional public per- 
formance to the present da5^ 

Neither Schumann nor Bennett could foresee 
the stiiltifying influence which a professional 
life in Victorian England must exert on the 
sensitive musical nature of the latter. On his 
return to London Bennett began teaching at 
the R.A.M., but again the winter was spent in 
a second visit to l^eipzig where he wrote the 
overture, ‘The Woodnymphs,’ and on Jan. 
17, 1838, played at the Gewandhaus his new 
concerto in F minor, which included the 
* Barcarolle ’ transferred from an earlier work 
in the same key. In the spring of 1839 Bennett 
settled down to the routine work imposed on 
every musician w'ho has to make a living in 
London, teaching and editing the classics ; his 
public appearances with the Philharmonic and 
elsewhere were only occasional ; composition 
had to bo the occupation of a restricted leisure. 
At the beginning of 1842, however, he escaped 
for a third continental journey, going first to 
meet Spohr at Cassel and thence travelling by 
Leipzig to Berlin where he found Mendelssohn, 
But ho could not be absent long. He was 
already engager! to Ix) married ; it was essential 
that he should maintain his position and extend 
his resources at home. He married Mary Anne, 


daughter of Captain James Wood, R.N., oi* 
Apr. 9, 1844. His connexion with the Phil- 
harmonic remained a close one until 1848, 
when, after having served as director smee 1842, 
played regularly at its concerts and produced 
new compositions, a quarrel with Costa, the 
conductor, led to Bennett’s temporary retire- 
ment from the affairs of the society. In 1849 
he founded the Bach Society (sec Bach Gesell- 
schaft), precursor of all that movement which 
has brought the rediscovery of Bach’s choral 
works to the English people. Growing from 
tentative beginnings, this society achieved the 
first performance in England of the ‘ St. 
Matthew Passion ’ under Bennett’s direction 
on May 6, 1854. A year before, the offer of the 
conductorship of the Gew'andhaus concerts at 
lx*ipzig had sorely tempted him, but ho w'as 
too deeply committed to duties in England to 
accept it. After Costa’s retirement from the 
Philharmonic and the season which Wagner 
conducted, Bennett w’as appointed, and con- 
ducted his first Philharmonic concert on Apr. 
14, 1856. He held the post for ten years and 
resigned it when he became Principal of the 
R.A.M. in 1866. His election to the professor- 
ship of music at Cambridge in the same year as 
the Philharmonic appointment ( 1856) set the seal 
on Bennett as one of the leaders of the academic 
world of music in England. His career hence- 
forw'ard was marked by official apj)ointments 
and compositions commissioned for occasions. 
Invited to conduct the l^eeds Festival (1858), he 
wrote for it wiiat long proved his most popular 
cantata, ‘ The May Queen.’ An oratorio ‘ The 
Woman of Samaria,’ one number of which, the 
quartet ‘ God is a Spirit,’ may still l)e called 
popular, was written for the Birmingham 
h^stival (1867). In later years the affairs of 
the R.A.M. made large demands on his energies, 
and his wise guidance carried it safely through 
a very critical period. He was knighted in 
1871. 

Bennett’s more serious wmrk as a composer 
is almost completely neglected now. Of the 
works for or with orchestra which belong to 
what may be called his Lei{)zig period only 
occasional revivals may be heard ; his choral 
music maintains a precarious foothold in the 
repertories of provincial choral societies and 
church choirs. But his refined, at its best 
Mozart-like, w'riting for the piano has been 
obliterated by the rich romanticism of the 
19th century schools led by Chopin and Schu- 
mann. Bennett, as a wTiter for the piano, 
might be summed up as the composer who 
evi^ed the influence of Chopin. Too much 
stress has been laid on the influence of Mendels* 
sohn in his work. His failure to produce a 
lasting impression in his piano music was not 
the result of copying Mendelssohn so much as 
of his remaining untouched by the develop- 
ments of style and technique characteristic of 
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iws time. This was partly due, as has been 
suggested, to the circumstances in which his 
later life was passed, partly to personal limita- 
tions. He withdrew into himself ; his sensitive- 
ness became fastidiousness and a delicate 
genius contracted into a narrow talent. Apart 
from his composition, however, his educative 
work entitles him to a place of honour among 
the forerunners of modem English music. 
Throughout his life he stood for purity in art, 
and his work and life raised the position of the 
musical artist in the esteem of his contempor- 
aries. 

The biographical details of this article are 
drawn from The Life of Williaiti Sterndale 
Bennett by his son J. R. Sterndale Bennett, 
M. A. Cantab., Fellow of King’s (College, London, 
who has been a valued contributor to all three 
editions of this Dictionary. c. 

The following is a list of Sterndale Bennett’s 
published works : 


op. 1. First FF. OoiH-erto, in D 
min. 

„ 2. Cnpriecio for PF. In D 

min. 

,, y. Overture, ‘ Faritiina.* 

,, 4. Second l‘F. Ooncerto, in 

E flat. 

„ 5. 

,, ^ 

„ ». Sestet for PF. and striiiffH, 

in F sharp min. 

,, y. Third PF. OoncwrU), in C 
min. 

10. Throe MusicHl Sketcdiei— 
*Ijake,' ‘Millfitroam’ 
and ' Fountain ’ for PF. 

„ 11. Six Studies— in Capriccio 
form, for PF, 

„ 12. Three linpruiiiptUB for 
PF. 

,, 13. Pianoforte Sonata, F 
tulu., dcidicated to 
MendolHuuhn. 

,, 14. Throe Kumancee for PF. 

,, 15. Overture, ‘ The Nalada,’ 

„ lU. Faritaaie for I’F., in A 
maj., dedicated to 
Schumann, 

„ 17. ‘Three Uivereiona,’ PF. 
for four haiidB. 

„ 18. Alletfru (p’aziowj for PF. 

M 19. Fourth Concerto, in F 
inin., for PF. and Orch. 

„ 20. Overture, 'The Wood- 
nyinpha 

21 . 

„ 22. Caprice, in E nmj., PF. 
and orchestra. 

„ 23. Six Sontes (Arat set). 

„ ‘24. Suite de pieces for PF. 

,, 25. Rondo place vole for PF. 

,, 28. Chamt>er 'Trio in A inaj. 
for PF., vln. and v’cl. 

„ 27. Scherxu for PF. 

,, 28. lDtr<jductioue<e pastorale, 
Rondino; Capriccio, In 
A niln.— for PF. 

„ 29. Two Studies— L’ ainabile 
« L' appassionata for 
PF. 

M SO. Four Sacred Duets for 
two trebles. 

•• 31. Teuia e varlaxioni for 
PF. 

« 32, Sonata-duo, PF. and v'cl. 

33. Preludes and l^easons — flO 
pieces in all the keys, 
composed for Queen’s 
College, London. 

.. 34 Rondeau - ‘ Pas triste pas 
8 * 1 .’ 

85. Six Songs (second set). 

„ 38. Vocal Duet — 'Cast thy 
bread upon the waters,’ 


i!» H. J. Uaycrtdt’s 
'Sacred Uarmony,' 1861. 

Op. 37. Rondem & la Polouai.se 
for PF. 

,, 38. Toccata for ditto. 

,, yy. ‘ Tiic May Queen ’ — a Pas- 
tojal. 

,, 40. Otie for the Oj.>ening of the 
luternatlonal Exlubi- 
tion, 1882. Words by 
'I'eiinvson. 

,, 41. Clatiibrldge Installation 
Ode, l88‘i Words by 
Kingsley. 

,, 42. Fantusie Overture, ‘Para- 
dise and the Perl,' 1882. 

,, 43. Symphony in (J iniu. 

„ 44. Oratorio, ‘Woman of Sa- 
maria.’ 

„ 45. Music to Sophocles* 
' Ajax.' 

,. 46. Pianolorte Sonata, ‘The 
Maid of Orleans.’ 

Mouths of the Year — January, 
February, for PF. 

Canzonet, ‘ In radiant loveliness,* 
with orch. 

Waltz— album piece for PF. 

Overture—’ Marie du Itols.’ 

Organ Voluntary — Adagio a 4 

V(Kd. 

Sonatina in C maJ. for PF. 

Komauce, ' (ienevldve,' for PF. 

Minuvtb) espresslvo for PF. 

Praeludium for PF. in B flst. 

Songs -‘The Better I^and ’ ; ‘In 
radiant loveliness’; * Tlie 
Young Highland Rover’; 

‘ Resignation ' ; ‘ SOiy, my 

charmer’; ‘Malden Mine'; 

‘ Dancing lightly comes the 
Suiniuer ’ ; ' Sunset. ’ 

'The Chorale Book, 1882 ; and Sup- 
pleinent O) dltU>. 1864 ; edit^ 
In c'onjunctlon with Mr. Otto 
Qoldtu^hmidt. 

Anthems— ‘Now, my God, let, I 
U-seech Thee’; ' Remein'*.er 
now thy Creator ’ ; ‘ O that I 
knew’; ‘The f<x>l hath said 
in his heart’; ‘Great is our 
I»rd ' ; 'In Thee. O Ix)rd ’ ; 

‘ Lord, who shall dwell ' ; 

‘ liord, to Thee our song we 
raise,’ for four female voices. 

Psalm Tunes—* To iny complaint, 
O Lord my Ood’; 'Day of 
Wrath.’ 

Ten hymn tunes. 

Four-part Songs — ‘ Sweet stream 
t^t winds'; ‘Of all the 
Arte ‘ Come live with me.' 

Vocal Trio— ‘To a Nightingale,' 
female voices. 


An interesting paper on Sterndale Bennett 
was read before the Musical Association, by 
Mr. Arthur O’Leary, Apr. 3, 1882. See also 
Mtis, T,, May to Aug. 1903. h. h. s. 


BENOIST, Fran(.'oxs (4. Nantes, Sept, 10^ 
1794 ; d, Paris, May b, 1878), an organist who 
entered the Paris Con^^orvatoire in 1811, under 
Adam and Catel, and gained the Prix de Rome 
in 1816 for his ‘ CEnone.’ 

On his return from Italy in 1819 he was ap- 
pointed first organist at the court, and pro- 
fessor of tiio organ in the Conservatoire (1819- 
72). In 1840 ho became Chef du Chant at the 
Opera. His works include a 3-]>art Mass, the 
Olveras ‘ I^eonoro et E61ix ’ (1821), ‘ L’Appari- 
tion ’ (1848), and several ballots, os well as a 
collection of organ pieces. M. 

BENoIT, Camillk (6. Roanne, Loire, Dec. 
7,^ 1861 ; d, Paris, July 1, 1923), composer and 
writer. From 1872 he was a pupil of Cesar 
Franck, and from 1888 belonged to the curator’s 
department of the Louvre Museum, and 
became curator (cmimrvateur) in 1896. Ilia 
first compositions, performed at the Soci^U 
Nationale do Musiquo about 1880, attracted 
attention by their highly artistic qualities. H is 
‘ Eleison ’ (1890), for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
was revived at the Schola Can tor urn in 1910. 
He composed a symphonic poem, * Merlin 
I’enchanteur,’ an * Epithalame * for the Noces 
corinlhiennea of Anatolo France, and ‘ C36o- 
patre,’ a lyric drama; and ho left an uncompleted 
symphonic poem, ‘ La Nuit.’ As a writer, 
Benoit is known by his Bouvenir» (1884), which 
contain translations of different extracts of 
Wagner’s literary works; Musiciens, poeXeft et 
2)hihsophe3 {IHHl) ; and a Latin translation of 
Beethoven’s Elegische Qesang. 

G. F. ; rev. M. L, p. 

BENOIT, Pierke Leopold Leonard 
(6. Harlebeke, Aug. 17, 1834 ; d. Aji twerp, 
Mar. 8, 1901), a Belgian composer, and Uie chief 
promoter of the Flemish musical movement. 

Having first studied music with his father 
and with Peter Carlier, organist of the village 
of Desselghem, he entered, at 17, the Con- 
servatoire of Brussels, where Fetis took the 
greatest interest in him, and taught him 
counterpoint, fugue and composition. While 
still studying, he became conductorat a Flemish 
theatre in Brussels, where he wrote tho^nusic to 
several plays, and also an ojiera, ‘ l^e Village 
dans les montagnes * (1867), w'hich attained 
success. In this year ho carried off the first 
prize for comi>osition with ‘ I^ Meurtre d’Abel,’ 
and by means of a grant from Covemment he 
was able to make a tour in Germany. He 
visited Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Berlin and 
Munich, composing songs, piano pieces, motets, 
etc., and sending to the Acad^mie at Brussels 
an essay, UBcole flamande de muaique et son 
avenir, and a ‘ Petite Cantate de No^L’ On his 
return to Belgium he brought out in Brussels 
and Ghent a ‘Messe solennelle * which was much 
praised by F^tis. He then went to Paris (1861) 

1 Dectinber 10, acoordinf to tb« ‘ R^ipertoire dM catalotpiM M 
Louvre,' 
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in the hope of producing an opera (‘ Le Roi den 
Auliies ’) at tiie ThMtro J^yrique, and here ho 
was for aome time conductor at the Bouffee 
Parisiens. Returning to liiw ovvn country, he at 
once took up a ponitioa by producing in Ant- 
werp (Apr. 1804) a ‘ Quadrilogie religieuae,’ con- 
siating of four previous compositions, his ‘ Can- 
tate de Noel ’ ( 1800), ‘ Messc solonnelle ’ (1802), 
a To Deum (1803) and a Kemiiein (1863). He 
was then seized with the desire of stirring up a 
musical movement in Flanders, distinct alike 
from the French and German schools. By dint 
of activity and perseverance and of exciting the 
amour ‘'frropre of his countrymen, he gathort^d 
round him a i)arty of wliich ho was the acknow- 
ledged head. His action rosulU^d in the 
foundation of the l^’lemish School of Music in 
Antwerp in 18(i7, under the auH[)ices of the 
town and the Government. Benoit was ap- 
pointed director, and retained the i)oHt until his 
death. From his appointment he unceasingly 
proinulgaUMl the theory of a national Flemish 
art by means botli of pamphlets and musical 
ooni])ositi(m8. 

The list of Benoit’s compositions would bo 
very considerable were all his productions for 
voice and piano to be included, especially the 
sacred works, which date from btdor© the con- 
ception of his theory, and u])on which he set no 
value in his later life. The most important 
works of the second part of his career, written, 
it is needless to say, to Flemish words, and most 
of them to the poems of Emmanuel Hiel, are 
the following : 

‘ I.uiiifwr,' oratorio, iwrfonnod HiuHfW'ls, I'ariH, himI 

IaouIou (Allit’i t Hull). Apr, ;l, t>iu rua, * lift dorp lu*t 

K«dK>rKt**,' ’ ftu ' (lHd7| iitid • Porinicju' ; ‘ lU' Hch«*ldr.' oraU»rio, 

IfWJM; * Draiim Ohrisli,’ Antwerp. 1«71 ; ‘ Lii, I,.vn,’ cantaU ptirfonnod 
b<*f«jre llie kliJK at (’oiirtiMi, 1H71 ; ‘ Oe Oorloir' |War). <'unljit)i, 
AutWiTp ttud ItvuHHOlH. U<7;t : u • ChlUIrtMi'u (irutorlo'; a ehorai 
Hyiuplioiiy, ‘he MduierH' (Tlie Mowers), ' < hai lotte Cinduy ‘ ami 
' WlU(Mii de ZwIjKer.' iiuisle to two KleTiiish druiims reprrHented at 
Antwerp and Ghent In isT.'iand lH7t3 respevlively ; ' Itiihens i untativ,' 
Antwi'f]!, IH77; ' Antw«'rpen,' Ant werp, 1877: ' .Tnm'frou KathelIJne.’ 
M.’wiut fur alto, 1S74I ; ' HiM wild,' eunbitR, and ‘ Ti Unnfinarsch ' for the 
inauuunitioii of the Sru'wels Kxhitdtion )r» 188d; <Ier 

OesciilvdontB,' (.horns Mini oreh., Antwerp. I88U; ' Hyiuuc A 1 h 

Wautih* 1SH2 ; ‘Van Ityswiek,’ eantnla. Antwerp, 1HH4: ami ‘Juich 
met one,* cantata tn honour of the Bur^coinaster Buis, llruMscls, 
IHSfl; Brand cantata. * Oo Hh>u,’ 18H9. 

Benoit’s projiagandist writings include the 
following {Riernanyi) : 

D*> vnti Antterrjmn (1878). 

/.'//i.vOrufioM ffsfivn/s i-n (187-1). 

yifThninfi*hir\ij nv'r ti. nnftonnff T»»nkiiti<h> 12 vols.. 1875-771. 

/)i) A/t4tikn/tii cm Opleithtti; in and oUrer works 

(1878). !(nd later pajiers in perlvMlleals. etv. 

M. Jullien criticised trenchantly both Benoit’s 
compositions and his theory of Flemish 
national art in the second edition of this Dic- 
tionary. While it must be admitted that time 
has not added a wide fame to Benoit’s composi- 
tions outside his own country, where his 
memory is justly honoured, many recent events 
contribute to suggest the wisdom of a more 
reserved attitude than that of M. Jullien to- 
wards national aspirations in music wherever 
they apixiar. c. 

BEN O T T - B E R B I G U I E R, Tranqi: ille 
( 6. Caderousse, Vaucluse, Dec. 21, 1782; d, Pont 


le Voy, Jan. 20, 1838), a famous flute-player, 
was intended for the Jaw, but ran away from 
home and entered himself at the Conservatoire 
in Paris. 

From 1813-15 he served in the army, and 
after that resided in Paris. As an adherent of 
the Bourbons he was driven thence by the 
Revolution of 1830 to take refuge at Pont le 
Voy, Loir-et-Cher. His contemporaries praise 
the softness and peculiar sweetness of his tone 
and the astonishing perfection of his technique. 
A.S a composer he was very fertile in music for 
his instrument, both solo and accompanied, but 
it is the work of the virtuoso rather than of 
the musician. a. m. 

BENSER, J. D., pianist and composer who 
lived in London l>etween 1780 and 1790. Fdtis 
enumerates sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
op. 1 and op. 2 ; sonatas for PF. duet, op. 3 , 
lessons and a duo for PF. The British 
Museum has, moreover, 5 sonatas and 1 
duetto for the PF. or harpsichord with a 
violin or German llute, o]). 5 (c. 1790). 

E. V. d. s. 

BENTE, Matteo, a famous 16th-century 
luthier of the Brescian school, who worked 
between 1570 and 1600, a contemporary of 
Giov. Paolo Maggini. A richly ornamented 
lute of his is in the Paris Museum. 

E. V. d. s. 

BENUCCl, an Italian basso engaged at 
Vienna in 1783, who was the original Figaro in 
the production on May 1, 1786. (See Mozart.) 
lie appeared in London in 1788 as lirst buffo ; 
but, notwitlistanding his fine voice and acting, 
was not so much admired as lie deserved to be. 
Ho sang one more season here, appearing as 
Bartolo in l^aisiollo’s ‘ Barbicre,’ and as Zefiro 
in Gazzaniga’s ‘ Vendommia.’ 

J. M., with addns. 

Schilling mentions two singers of the name in 
Vienna between 1783 and 1796. It was ajipar- 
ently one of these who composed an overture 
published at Amsterdam, 1812. The Brussels 
Conservatoire has a MS. cantata signed R. 
Benueci, 1825. E. v. d. S. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI, opera in 2 acta ; 
words by Wailly and Barbier ; music by Bei- 
lioz ; produced Academic Roy ale de Musique, 
Sept. 3, 1838 ; Co vent Garden (‘ grand semi- 
seria,’ in 3 acts), June 25, 1853. 

BERARDI, D. Angelo (6. near Urbino, 
about middle of 17th cent.), pupil of Marco 
Scacchi. In 1668 he w as maestro di cappella at 
Viterbo Cathedral and 1675 at Tivoli Cathe- 
dral; in 1681 maestro di cappella and teacher 
of composition at Spoleto Cathedral ; c. 1687 
canon at St Angelo, Viterbo; and 1693 maestro 
di cappella at S. Maria at Trastevere. He wrote a 
number of important theoretical works as well 
as compositions. (See Q.’L.) e. v. d. s. 

BfiKAT, Louise {b. France, 1882), operatic 
contralto. A successful debut in a minor role 
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at the Th6&tre-Lyrique do la Gaiety, Paris, led to St. Petersburg, where ho ho]>ed be 
to her engagement for Covent Garden, where j ai)j)ointed teacher of singing at the Imperial 
she sang for the first time, in the summer | Vocal (’hapel. IVniig disappointed in his 
season of 1909, as the Mother in Charpimticr's j ox|X‘ctntions ho shot himself. 

* Louise.’ It was with this highly artistic im- | Hia Russian songs an* distinguished by 
personation that her name became chietiy : correct declamation and fitu polyphony. His 
associated, the opera being then heard for the j opera ‘ Dernofobnte ’ met with success at 
first time hero. In subsequent seasons she j Leghorn. His ‘ Lord’s Pra\ er ’ for chorus and 
appeared regularly, in comprimaria parts such sedo voices was ])ubli8he(l by Breitkopf A 
as Marthe in ‘ Faust,’ the Nurse in ‘ Romeo i Hartel in 1813. K. v. d. h. 

et Juliette,’ Carraela in ‘ 1 Giojolli della | BFK(L Adam, a renowned music printer of 


Madonna,’ etc., and altogether proved herself 
a very useful artist. At Covent Garden in 
1920 she played the small part of Zita at the 
premise of Puccini’s ‘ Gianni Schicchi.* 

BiBL. — N ortmoott, Cm'tnt Garden and the Royal Opera. 

H. K. 

BERBIGUIKK, Tranquille BenoIt. see 
Bfnoit- Bkrbio ui kr. 

BEIK'EUSE ((jer. IF 2>(7e7?7/eJ), a cradlesong, 
a piece for piano or other instrument consisting 
of a melody with a lulling rocking accompani- 
ment. (vhopin’s op. 57 is a well-known 
example. 

BERCHEM, Jacket, an eminent Flemish 
contrapuntist of the IGth century, formerly 
identified with Giachetto da Mantova, but 
according to the latest researches to be distin- 
guished from that composer. As the composi- 
tions of the time were often merely inscribed 
with the single name Jacket {q.v.), it is impos- 
sible to be quite sure whether many of them 
should be ascribed to this Jachet or to Ja('het c* 
Mantua, Jachet de Buus or Jachetdo Wert; but 
there is ground for the statement tliat Jachet 
B(^rchem was organist to the Duke of Ferrara in 
1555, and his three books of capriccios are dedi- 
cated to the Duke. A very important article 
appeared on him in the M.f.M.y 1889, p. 
129 ff., with a bibliography of th<»so composi- 
tions which can safely be assigned to him. 
These include : 

Madrigals 154fi, ; capriccios for 4 v., 15(51 ; a Maas, and many 

sin^'lc madrigals in collections ol the period; and a nnm ol 
Krsnch chansons in MS. in the Conrt I.lhrary at Munich. 

(See Q.-L.) 

BERENSTADT, Gaetan. The name of this 
singer, of whom we have elsewhere no record, 
appears for the first time in the bass part of 
Argante in Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo,* as revived in 
1717, in which he took the place of the cele- 
brated Boschi. After this we do not find him 
again in London till 1723, in which year he 
sang in Bononcini’s ‘ Famace ’ and Attilio’a 
‘ Coriolano,’ as well as in the ‘ Flavio ’ and 
‘ Ottone ’ of Handel. In the next year he 
performed in the ‘ Vespasiano ’ of Attilio, 
Bononcini’s ‘ Calfurnia ’ and Handel s Giulio 
CesAr© ' Jit* 

BERESOVSKY, Maximus Sosnovttcii 
(6. Gluchov, Ukraine, 1745; d. St. Petersburg, 
1778), studied at Kiev and became an Imperial 
singer ; went to Italy to study under Padre 
Martini at Bologna, returning after nine years 


Munich, whose publications extend from 1540 
to about 1590. His great work was the Potro- 
cinium 7nusices, published under the patronage 
of the Dukes of Bavaria, the first volume of 
which apiicared in 1573. After the death of 
Duke Albrecht V., in 1579, the publication was 
intciTUjded, and not resumed till 1589, when 
the second series aj)i>ear(‘d. J’he 12 volumes 
contain ^ : 


II. (1574) 

III. (ir.74) 

IV. (15751 
V. (157(51 

VI. (ir.TMi 
Ml. (J5S7( 
VIII (l.58l>l 

IX. (I.5HJ(| 

X. (151(11 

XI. (1W>4I 
XII. (I.MIH) 


Otic I.IHJtO, 11! ( 'fl!»Ht‘IIIS. (4\.) 

,, r> 

,, OlPci.t. 

,, PlUSMld. (5 V ), clc. 

10 («•( t iiigt* "f Miignillcjit , (4 to K V., 

liUtlwig DuHcr, ItiNHlmi (4 v ) 
tit) Dihio, lit i^rtlliiKu (if iMtLgintUat. (4 to 0 v.) 

(5 MllKHl'.N. 

r'caoccwco til Suit', (Mllcitv (5 wild 0 v.) 

IPusno, Aitito),. M.imhcm. (4 > ) 

Crhui tic Zhi i hurlifi. 1 iitoiiHtJtOKW. 

France, .tfo ill Hale, Mu-sh. (5 v.) 

F. O. 


BERG, Alban (5. Vienna, Fel). 7, 1885), 
Austrian composer who studied with Arnold 
8chonberg. Up to the present bis music re- 
flects the style of his tcaclier, but beneath tliis 
suptTficial rcHcmblanco tluTc is tiu! <!xpression 
of a personality that shows strong character. 
He differs fronl v. Webern, Schonhtn-g’s otlii^r 
notenvorthy pupil, in that his feeling for form is 
so strong as to b(‘ more cl(‘arly apjiarcnt. All his 
compositions show this feature, and his opera 
‘ Wozzcck ’ may be taken as an affirmation of 
his dctinifx 3 choic^e ()f formal construction. In 
this work the throe acts, diviih'd inU) tifUien 
scenes, arc built on the accepted plans of suite- 
form (act 1, scene 1), variation-form (scene 4), 
svmphonio-form (the five scenes of act 2) and 
invention (act 3). This opera is his most im- 
portant com position so far, VVhaU‘ver there 
may have been of too close imitation ut Schon- 
lierg’s manner in the? earlier works is here over- 
come. Berg’s preoccupation with questions of 
form has tciiuled to hide the lyri(?al side of his 
nature. It is indubitable, however, that in his 
work the methods of the modern school of 
Viennese composers are logically worked out 
and in that resjiect Berg occupies a high place 
in Austrian music of this period. 


WORKS 


1. Pianoforte SodbU. IDOS, 

2. Po'jr SongK (voice and pianoforte). 1900. 


4 Five Songs ^rlth orchestra (unpublished). 1912. 
6. Four SketchcM (clarinet and pianoforte). 1014. 

6. Three orchestral pieced, n»l4. 

7. * Woaaeck ’ ; opera. Libretto by Georg Bllchner. 


(Finished 
S. G. 


I A detailed list of the contents of each rolxune was pttblishsd ill 
former editions of this Dictionary- 
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BERG, Geoeok, a German by birth, was a 
upil of Dr. Pepusch. In 1763 he gained the 
rst prize .nedal awarded by the Catch Club for 
his glee ‘ On softest beds at leisure laid,’ and 
obtained two other prizes in subsequent years. 

He published some l)ooks of songs sung at 
Marylebone Gardens, at which place in Apr. 
1766 he produced an ode called ‘ The Invita- 
tion.* Thirty -one of his glees and catches are 
included in Warren’s collections. In 1771 he 
was organist of the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
near Billingsgate. He published several works 
for the organ, harpsichord, flute, horn, etc., 
besides those above mentioned. w. h. m. 

BEllG, Johann (/>. Ghent ; d. 1663), a music 
printer who set up a printing office in Nurem- 
berg c. 1531 (the date of their first book), in 
conjunction with Ulrich Neuber. After the 
death of Berg the office was carried on by 
Neuber (d. 1571) and Gerlach. After 1682 
traces of the firm disappear (Q.-L.). f. g. 

B K RG A M A S C A — ^ in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ a ‘ Bergomask ’ ; an Italian 
dance, deriving its name from Bergamo. 
Specitnens of the dance, with words, are found 
in some of the 16th-century collections, such as 
the third book of Filippo Azzaiolo’s Villotte 
(1669). The first instrumental iKjrgamasca, 
according to Hieniaiin, is to be found in 
Uccollini’s sonatas, 1612, in a long ‘ aria sopra 
la borgamasca,’ from which it appears that the 
l.'crgamasca was a very simple succession of 
lour bass notes (tonic, subdominant, dominant 
and tonic) used as a ‘ ground.’ 

According to the late Signor Piatti, himself a 
native of Bergamo, the characteristic dance of 
that district is of the following measure, like 
a country-dance, but quicker, with a strong 
accent on the second half of the bar : 



Signor Piatti himself published a Bergamasca 
for violoncello and pianoforte (op. 14) which 
partakes of this character. 

Bibu — Paui. Nunri., />w Hergmmvikn, X.M., Mar, ItnCi. pp. 291-5. 

BERGER, Franoesoo (6. London, June 10, 
1834), pianist and composer, studied at Trieste 
and Leipzig (Moscheles) and has had a long and 
distinguished career as a teacher in London, 
notably as professor of the pianoforte at the 
R.A.M. and G.S.M. He was for 27 years 
honorary secretary to the Philharmonic Society 
(see Royal Philharmonic Society). His 
published compositions are mainly pieces for 
PF., songs and short vocal pieces. He has pub- 
lished a useful handbook, Musiced Expi^esHons, 
Phrases and Sentences (Reeves) which contains 
equivalents in English, French, (German and 
Italian. Ho has also published a volume of 
Reminiscences (Sampsen Low). 


BERGER, Ludwig (b. Berlin, Apr. 18, 1777 
d, there, Feb. 16, 1839), a remarkable piano- 
forte-player and gifted composer. 

His talent showed itself early (he studied 
under J. A. Giirrlich), but received its great 
impulse from the notice taken of him at Berlin 
in 1804 by Clementi, who undertook his tuition, 
and took him to 8t. Petersburg. Here he met 
Steibelt and Field, who had much influence on 
his playing. In 1812 he visited Stockholm and 
London, and became widely known os a player 
and teacher. In 1815 he returned to Berlin, 
where he resided till his death, one of tlie most 
esteemed teachers of his time. Mendelssohn 
was his greatest pupil, but amongst others may 
be mentioned Taubert, von Herzberg, Henselt 
and Fanny Hensel, Mendelssohn’s sister. He 
latterly withdrew almost entirely from active 
life, owing to an ovor-fastidious hypochondri- 
acal temper. He left behind him a mass of 
good, nay even remarkable, music — piano- 
forte pieces, songs, cantatas and unfinished 
operas. Amongst his published works his 27 
etudes are especially important ; they were 
republished by Breitkopf, with a preface by 
C. Reinecke, a. m. 

BERGER, Wilhelm (6. Boston, U.S.A., 
Aug, 9, 1861 ; d. Meiningen, Jan. 16, 1911), 
composer and piano teacher. 

His parents were German and he was taken 
to Germany when but a year old ; studied in 
the Hoelischule of 13orlin under Kiel from 
1878-82 ; and taught in the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium, Berlin, 1888-93. 
He then succeeded Stein bach os conductor of 
the Meiningen Orchestra. 

His orche.stral works include a symphony in 
B minor, op. 80, variations and fugue for 
orchestra, o]). 07, 3 Ballades for baritone and 
orchestra, ‘ Der J’otentanz,’ op. 86, for chorus 
and orchestra. His choral works include a 
setting of the * Gesang der Geister fiber den 
Wassern,’ op. 55, ‘ Meine Gottin,’ for male 
choir and orchestra, op. 72, a work which 
obtained a prize in 1808 ; in the same year his 
string quintets were similarly honoured by the 
society of the Beethoven -house, and his sym- 
phony in B flat, op. 71, was played at Mainz. 
A choral work, ‘ Euphorion,’ may also be 
mentioned, as well as a great number of piano- 
forte pieces, several concerted chamber com- 
positions, and many vocal solos and partsongs. 
Some chamber w'orks were played at the 
Popular Concert in Jan. 1904, when the com- 
poser visited England. 

Bi«i«— WiLHKi.M Ai.tmanx, iVOMm Srrffrr-fCataloff. 
rprwipfcnl* tdmtlirhi^ im /truck rr$rhirnrr Torwoer/u urui ileari>ei- 
nu/helm /Irri/crit, etc., p. 4S, T.t‘ip 2 ig, 1920. 

BERGGREEN, Andreas Peter {b. Coper 
hagen. Mar. 2, 1801 ; d. there, Nov. 9, 1880;, 
studied harmony and began to compose from 
the age of 14. 

Though destined by his parents for the law, 
he was led by his strong predilection for music 
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to devote himself professionally to that art. 
His opera ‘ Billidet og Busten ’ (The Picture 
and the Bust), first performed Apr. 9, 1832, 
and other works on a large scale, such as music 
to dramas and a cantata by Ohlenschl&ger, are 
less valued than his songs, especially his 
National Songs in 11 vols., his songs for school 
use, 13 vols., and above all, his church music 
and his collection of Psalm Tunes, published 
in 1853, and since adopted in the churches 
throughout the country. His succe>ss in this 
direction may be owing to his position as 
organist to the church of the Trinity, Copen- 
hagen, from 1838. He was a professor of 
singing at the Metropolitan School from 1843, 
and in the same year he established the first of 
those musical associations for the working 
classes now so popular in Denmark. He 
fv^aa appointed inspector of the public singing 
schools in 1859. Berggreen wrote occasional 
articles in the leading Danish papers, and for a 
short time edited a musical publication no 
longer existing. One of his most distinguished 
pupils in harmony and thorough-bass was Uado. 
For details of his early life and lists of his 
works, see Erslow’s Alminddi(jt Forfaiter Lexi- 
x;n, Copenhagen, 1843, and its supplements. 

L. M. M. 

BERGMANN, Carl (6, Ebersbach, Saxony, 
1821 ; d, Aug. 16, 1876), a German conductor 
who was largely instrumental in promoting 
orchestral music in the United States. 

He studied under Zimmermann in Zittau 
and Hesse in Breslau, and emigrated to 
America in 1850, joining the Germania Orchestra 
as violoncellist. The Germania Orchestra was 
an organisation of German musicians, many of 
them former members of Josef Gungl’s band; 
it was giving concerts of high-class music in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
large cities in the Eastern States. A few 
months after Bergmann joined the orchestra he 
became its leader, and such he remained until 
its dissolution in 1854. He conducted the 
concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston (q.v.) from 1852-64, and then went to 
New York, where he became conductor of the 
Mannergesangverein Arion. In 1855 he began 
conducting concerts for the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, alternating for ten years 
with associates. From 1866-76 he was sole 
conductor. Bergmann was the pioneer in 
America of the new school of conductors as 
distinguished from the old class of mere time- 
beaters. He was strongly individual and 
asscirtive in his interpretations, a radical, and 
an enthusiastic and devoted champion of 
Liszt and Wagner. Half the numbers in one 
of his concerts in 1853 were of Wagner’s music 
^see Thomas, Theodore). h. e. k. 

BERGONZI family, violin-makers. 

(1) Carlo (6. circa 1685 ; d. 1747), was 
possibly the son of Francesco Bergonzi or 


Baganzi. He workini as a violin -maker in 
Cremona, and was a native of that town. It 
has been stated that he was a pupil of Nicolil 
Amati, but the daU^s makt' this impossible, and 
any label describing him as ‘ allievc di Nicola 
Amati * must Ih» spurious. Hitherto it has 
generally bc‘en held that he* was a pupil of 
Antonio Stradivari, but the most recent re- 
searches of Messrs. Hill give them good reason 
to question this. In the year 1742, on the 
death of Ornbono Stradivari, Antonio’s youngei 
son, Bergonzi went to live in Stradivari’s house 
in the Piazza San Domenico, but not by right 
of inheritance as sometimes stated. Bt^rgonzi’a 
earliest labels date from about 1716; his 
violins are now very scarce, but his Ix'St work 
approaches the high standard set by Stradivari 
and Guamieri. In his t^rly work he followed 
the Stradivari and Guamieri models, but later 
he developed a gn?aU‘r individuality of style ; 
this was especially the case with the sound- 
holes, which he placed lower down, and they 
were also more open in design than those of 
Stradivari. Messrs. Hill are of ofiinion that 
they have never si^en any examples of violas, 
violoncellos or double-basses which they would 
attribute to Garlo Bergonzi. 

I (2) Michel Angelo, son of Carlo (b. 1722 ; 

I d. cirm 1770), made violins, but not of the same 
standard of excellence as his father. It has 
lieen stated that he made some good double- 
basses, but Messrs. Hill have never seen an 
example which they would attribute to him. 

(3) Nicola, (4) ZosiMO and (5) Garlo, sons 
of Michel Angelo, wem also viol in -makers in 
(’rmnona. 

BERINGKR, Oscar (b. Furtwangen, 
Baden, July 14, 1844; d. Loiiflon, Fob. 21, 
1922), a distinguished pianist. 

In 1849 his father W'as comjielled to fly to 
England as a political refugee, where he lived 
in straitened circumstances. Owing to this 
reason tlie only musical education Oscar 
Beringer received, uj) t<-> his 19th year, was 
from an elder sister. During the years 1859 
and 1860 he gave several series of pianoforte 
recitals at the Crystal Palace, and in 1^61 made 
his first appearance at the Saturday Concerts. 
Recognising the necessity of going through a 
course of systematic training, ho studied at 
Ix)ipzig under Moscheles, Richter, Reinecke, 
Plaidy, etc., from 1864-66, and continued his 
studies at Berlin under I ausig, Ehlert, Weitz- 
mann, etc. In 1869 he was appointed a pro- 
lessor at Tausig’s ‘ Schule des hoheren Clavier- 
spiels ’ at Berlin, but in 1871 be returned to 
England, where he repeatedly played with 
great success at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, Musical Union, etc. In Jan. 1872 
he played at the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipzig, and on his return to England In 
the following year he founded in London 
an ‘ Academy for the Higher Development ol 
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Pianoforte Playing,’ an inBtitution which fully 
boro out the promise of its name until its 
close in 1897. On Oct. 14, 1882, he played the 
pianoforte |)art in Brahms’s second concerto 
on its first j>orforman(re in England. In 1885 
BeringcT was appointed a professor in the 
R.A.M., and joined the committee of manage- 
ment in 1898. He joined the Associated Board 
of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. in 1900. His 
compositions include an Andante and Allegro 
for pianoforte and orchestra (performed, 1880, 
at the Crystal Palace and at Co wen’s Orchestral 
Concerts), sonatinas for the piano, a number of 
small instructive pieces, and several songs. 

w. B. 8. 

B15RI0T, (1) Charles Auguste db 
(b, Louvain, Fob. 20, 1802 ; d. there, Apr. 8, 
1870) a celebrated violinist, born of a noble 
Belgian family. 

He had hivS first instruction in the violin from 
a local teacher, named Tiby, who was his 
guardian after the death of his parents ; and 
made such rapid progress that, when only 
9 years of ago, ho successfully performed in 
public a concerto of Viotti. Ho himself ascribed 
great iiiHuenco on the formation of his char- 
acter and the development of his talent to the 
well-known scholar and philosopher Jacotot, 
who, though himself no musician, imbued his 
young friend with principles of perseverance 
and self-reliance, which he never lost sight of 
throughout life, and which, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to make him attain that 
proficiency in his art on which his fame rests. 

When 19 years of age he wont to Paris 
and pursued his studies there for some time 
under the advice of Viotti and Baillot, with- 
out actually being the pupil of either. After a 
short time ho made his appearance in public 
with great success. From Paris he repeatedly 
visited England, where he met with a most 
brilliant reception. His London debut was at 
the third concert in aid of the R.A.M., May 24, 
1829. His first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic Society took i)lace on May 1, 182G, 
when he was announced as ‘ Violon do la 
ohambre de sa Majeste le Koi do France.’ On 
his return to Belgium he was nominated solo- 
violinist to the King of the Netherlands, which 
appointment he lost by the Revolution of 1830. 

For the next five years he travelled and gave 
concerts in England, France, Belgium and 
Italy, together with the famous singer Maria 
Malibran (^.v.)» whom he married ten days 
after the annulling of her former marriage in 
the French courts. At this time de Beriot was 
universally recognised as one of the most 
eminent of living Violinists. After the sudden 
death of his wife in 1836 he retired to Brussels, 
and appeared only occasionally in public till 
1840, when he undertook a tour through 
Germany, and married Marie Huber, the 
daughter of a Viennese magistrate. In 1842, on 


the death of Baillot, Auber offered de Beriot 
his place in the Paris Conservatoire ; bu 
Brussels suited him better, and in 1843 he 
w’as appointed professor of violin -playing at 
Brussels Conservatoire, and remained there 
till 1852, when the failure of his eyesight caused 
him to retire. He became totally blind in 1858. 

De Beriot may justly l)e considered the 
founder of the modern Franco -lielgian school 
of violin-playing, as distinguished from the 
classical Paris school, represented by Viotti, 
Kreutzer, Rode and Baillot. He was the 
first after Paganini to adopt a great variety of 
brilliant effects in the way of harmonics, 
arjxiggi, pizzicati, etc., sacriheing to a certain 
extent the severity of style and breadth of 
tone in which the old French scihool excelled. 
His playing w^as distinguished by unfailing 
accuracy of intonation, great neatness and 
facility of bowing, grace, elegance and jm^uancy. 
His compositions, which for a considerable 
time enjoyed general popularity, although not 
of much value as works of art, abound in 
fileasing melodies, have a certain easy, natural 
tlow% and are such as to bring out the charaiiter- 
istic effects of the instrument in the most 
brilliant manner. The influence of Donizetti 
and Bellini on the one hand, and Auber on the 
other, are clearly visible. 

De Beriot published 7 concertos, 11 ‘Airs 
varies,’ several books of studies, 4 trios for piano, 
violin and violoncello, and, together wuth 
Osborne, Thalberg and other pianists, a number 
of ‘ Duos brillants ’ for piano and violin. He 
also wTote a rather diffuse book of instruction, 
pA'oJe tramceadeniah de violon , and a Grande 
MHhode, published in 1858. Henri Vieux- 
temps was the most distinguished of his 
mimeroiis pupils. 

His son, (2) Charles (6. Fob. 12, 1833), was 
a good pianist. p. d. 

Corrections from ^4 Contribution towards an 
accurate biography of de Beriot and Malibran by 
Edward Heron-Alien (De fidiculis op^iscula, 
opusc. vi.), 1894. 

BERLIJN, Anton (6. Amsterdam, May 2, 
1817 ; d. there, Jan. 16, 1870), of Jewish 
parentage, studied under L. Erck and after- 
wards under Fr. Schneider. He composed 9 
operas, 7 ballets, an oratorio, ‘ Moses,’ several 
symphonies, of which one was produced by 
Spohr at Cassels, and many minor works. 
Although honoured by many royal patrons, 
and the membership of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia at Rome, his name is little known 
beyond the confines of his native country. 

B. V. d. 8. 

BERLIN. The musical life of Berlin may 
be conveniently divided into three sections : 
(1) opera ; (2) instrumental and vocal music ; 
(3) musical organisations. In the following 
general summary the names of those institu- 
tions which are given particular description in 
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paragraphs arranged alphabetically are printed 
in capitals. 

Opera Organisations. — Opera is the real 
backbone of musical life in Berlin. The Staats- 
OPER ({State Opera, formerly Royal Opera) 
(see below under Operatic History) received 
an annual subsidy from the budget of the 
Prussian Ministry of Education, this having 
its origin in the period when the opera was an 
appendage to the Palace of the Brandenburg 
electors. The entire staff of tlie 0}>era were 
salaried servants of the State, and the Opera 
itstdf was under the control of a department 
of the Ministry. The subsidy was withdrawn 
temporarily in 11)124 owing to th(^ impoverished 
condition of the Prussian finances, and the 
State ()|x*ra House \\ as conipc'lled to make itself 
self-supporting. This it did by amalgamating 
with the Oper am Konigsplatz, wiiither th(‘ 
productions of the State Opera, together with 
scenery, etc., are transferred as n'cpiired. The 
third opera house in Berlin, the Deutsches, 
is the property of the city. A fourth, ( Jrosse 
V oLKSOPER (the People's Grand Opera), run 
by a co-operative sooiety at low prices, played 
between 1920 and 1925 at the Theater des 
Westons in Charlott^^nburg, but was forced to 
go into liquidation, though with some prospect 
of subsequent revival. It is plain, however, 
that at present Berlin is not capable of sup- 
porting more than three opera houses. Even 
so, the seating capacity of these three (State 
Opera, 1574, Oper am Konigsplatz, 2500, 
Deutsches, 2300) presupposes a <;ontinued in- 
terest in opera throughout the long Berlin 
season (October to April) that is not always 
borne out by the financial results. 

The State Opera has alw'ays sufTered a little 
from its official connexions, having been sub- 
ject for about 200 years to the patronage of 
the Electors and Kings of Prussia. This was 
not always in the best interests of artistic*, 
progress, and until the revolution took place 
opera in Berlin had always to struggle against 
the ‘ officialism ’ of the court and the Ministry. 
Under the Republic the directors have had 
more liberal opportunities. The periods may 
ho roughly divided into the era of Spontini and 
the spectacular ; the grand opera period of 
Meyerbeer, Nicolai and their successors ; the 
age of Wagner and the music drama ; and the 
moderns. Owing to the opposition of the court 
the operas of Wagner were late in appearing 
in Berlin. Possibly the prejudices of the 
Hohenzollems against a prot6g6 of the Wittels- 
bachs may have been the cause. 

Though the State Opera in Berlin does not 
show, and indeed has never shown, the enter- 
prise of Dresden, Munich, Weimar or even 
Stuttgart, it is now in no way behind the 
other capitals of Europe in ite programmes 
or the standard of their production. The 
^Keme of each season is planned for the n^o- 
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duetion primarily of the German o|>era, and 
a certain historical con«id<'rntion guides the 
selection, olTering foi ‘‘omparison or contrast 
the masterpieces of all the furtdgn schools. 
Wagner, iSaint-Satms, HxJuqHs diiick, ('ornelius, 
Hans Plitzner, Moussorgsky, 8mcUna, Bizet, 
Verdi, Mascagni, IxRmcavallo, d'AllxTt, Puc- 
cini, Richard Strauss, Mux von 8chillings, 
Franz Schrccker, Kurngold form the backboi^e 
of the Berlin prograinm(‘s, together with the 
earlier classics. The scheme at the Deittschks 
Opkrnhaus is bast'd on a mon> popular 
cast than that of the Stat<‘ Opera. While 
it lasted, the (irosst' V'ulkstqier (People’s 
Grand Optna) coutined itself to Wagni'r and 
the well-tried operas of Mozart. Vt'rdi, Ihiccini 
and occasionally Moussorgsky or Kimskv-Kt>r- 
sakov. Ligliter opt'iatic j,K*iformanoes, c.g, 
Offenbach's ‘Orpheus in the Gndorworld,’ have 
occa,sional]y been given with inditlerent Jinan- 
eial but vfwy eonsidcrablt* artistic^ suecess n. 
the (irosse Hchauspielhaus, originally built for 
the Rujxud) mounting of stage plays by Max 
Reinhardt. A further interesting 0 |)tiratic 
venture is the Berliner Karnmer-Oper, which 
has produc(‘d a numbt'r of one-act and two- 
act * clmmber opera’ of Pergolcse, Offenbach, 
Poise, Mozart, Haydn, etc. 

The Grosso Berliner Opcr-Vercin exists to 
facilitate visits to o])cra performances for itf 
6500 members, princif)ally at. tlie Deuteclics 
OpernhauH. It also sc'cks to cultivate j>opular 
int('rest in opera, both the old<U' and the mnver, 
by means of k'ctures acrompanitxl by musical 
renderings by way of illustration. 

Th(' history of the attempts to produ(!e oj)era 
in Berlin as a private venture free from the 
trammels ()f official .subsidy and control is a 
tale of lost causes. The main rcsidt of each 
successive venture was to (uirich the. city with 
a new theatre designed for the production of 
opera and abandoned to musical comedy or 
stage plays. Apart from tln^ Kroll Theatre 
(now taken over by the Prussian State as the 
0[K^r am Konigsplatz), the Walhalla Theatre 
(formerly Nationalthentcr), Komische Oper 
(now given up to * revue ’), Kurfuns-tenope** 
(now Ik'utschcs Kiinstlertheater) and Theater 
des Wc-stens (now a musical comedy tlieatro), 
all bear witness to failures, more or less sf)len- 
did, and none without its touch of tragedy. 

Orchestral Music in Berlin has a history 
running in two parallel streams, occasionally 
intermingling. As in the case of the opc^ra, the 
earliest orchestras apfxmr to have owed their 
origin and support to the influence of the 
court, and the tide of their fr>rtuiuw flowed and 
ebbed with court patronage;. But a private 
orchestra was an adjunct to the court life 
certainly from the days of the Elector John 
Sigismund of Brandenburg, who founded a 
Hof-Kapello in 1674. Frederick the Great 
11740-86) had his own court orchestra .4 
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15 players, with Carl Heinrich Graun as con- 
ductor. His ‘ Rheinsbergcr Kapolle * was the 
parent body of the first State Opera orchestra, 
having been strengthened for the purpose to 
40 performers. 

It seems probable that the extra strength 
was drawn from the several amateur orchestras 
then flourishing in Berlin. Johann Philipp 
Sack, organist at the Dorn, founded a Musik- 
ausubendo Gesellschaft ( music - performing 
society) in 1752, and a few years later a society 
was founded by Anton Bachman (b. 1716; 
d. 1800), one of the players in the Royal 
Orehtjstra, for weekly concerts. At this period 
amateur orchestras came into existence all 
over Germany. But by the end of the century 
they had lM?corao definitely amateur and 
dilettante as opposed to the professional 
orchestra ; the change has been ascribed to 
the production of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
which were then definitely beyond their 
powers. The amateur orchestras dissolved 
into smaller organisations, but the tradition 
is unbroken. The link is the Orchestra Vereini- 
gung Berliner Musikfreunde (now Berliner 
OrchesU^rvorein von 1810 und 1866), the earliest 
records of which begin with a quartet society 
for chamber music, in existence in 1810. 
Among its members have been Joachim, 
Radooke and Mendelssohn. It now has 130 
playing members, under the direction of Carl 
Zimmer. Others of importance are the 
Akademische Orchestra (Ernst Pretorius) ; the 
Sinfonie Voroin (Schratt/onholz) ; the Orohes- 
t-ervorein Lichterfeldo (Grawert) ; the Phil- 
harmoniacho Vereinigung (R. Kurth). In all 
there are some 25 amateur orchestras of 
sufficient standing to give public performances. 
Some exist for the cultivation of some special 
form of music, e.g. the Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Old Classical Music (Schwarz Roiflingen). 

With the bn?ak in the connexion between 
amateur and professional orchestras, three 
great professional orchestras came into 
prominence in Berlin, the K5ntoliche Hof- 
ORCHESTKR, the Philharmonische Orchester 
and the Mozart later Sinfonie Orchester. 
There are at present in Berlin some ten pro- 
fessional concert and recital orchestras devoted 
to symphonic music. 

The history of the Hoforch ester is closely 
interwoven with that of the Opera. Among ihs 
conductors were Johann Friedrich Reichardt 
(1776-91), Meverbeer (1842-64), Radecke 
( 1871-87), Felix Weingartner (1891-98), Richard 
Strauss (1808-1918). Under the Republic its 
court connexions disappeared, and it ceased to 
have any other separate function than the 
performance of a series of symphony concerts 
every season in the State Opera House. To 
conduct these one of the leading conductors 
fn)m some other German city is usually invited. 
The concerts are held on Friday evenings, and 


are preceded by a noon performance. Tha 
tendency has always been towards classical 
conservatism, but in late years the works of 
living composers have occasionally been given. 

The Philharmonische Orchester was 
founded in 1882, and celebrated its 26th anni- 
versary in 1907, when a festival concert was 
given in its honour by the Singakademie, with 
which, from its foundation, it had always 
retained the closest associations. The following 
have been among its principal conductors ; 

Karl Klind worth . . . 1884 

Josef Hebit ek .... 1897 

Arthur Nlklsch . . . 1897-1922 

W ilhelm Furtwungler . . 1922- 

Its address is Bernburgerstrasse 22a, Berlin 

s.w.n. 

The Berlin Sinfonie Orchester, a limited 
company, was founded as the Bliithner 
Orclicstra in September 1908 by members of 
the Mozart Orchestra, which had been dis- 
solved in that year. The first director was 
Oskar Fried, and under him it developed 
rapidly, so that it soon took it^ place as 
occupying, side by side with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the leading position in the Berlin 
musical w^orld. In that year it had already 
80 members, and during the first winter of 
its existence it gave regular symphony sub- 
scription concerts, conducted by Panzer, von 
Hausegger and Weingartner. Its reputation 
rapidly grew, and in the next few years it had 
visited most of the large provincial cities 
(Dresden, Hamburg, Hanover, Stettin, among 
others) for series of subscription concerts. It 
toured abroad on several occasions, especially 
in kSoandinavia, Russia, Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania. Most of the leading German con- 
ductors have conducted it, among them 
Siegfried Wagner, Josef Stransky, Wcndel, 
Georg Schumann, Furtwftngler, Richard 
Strauss, Eduard von Strauss, Abendroth, Paul 
Scheinpflug, also Mascagni and Stravinsky. 

The present strength of the orchestra is 76 
performers, under the direction of Peter Raabc 
and Julius Kopsch. Its address is Berlin 
W. .35, Lutzowstr. 76. 

Chamber Music and Church Music.— 
Berlin is one of the leading capitals of Europe 
for the performance of chamber music and the 
giving of recitals. There are some 200 concert 
halls devoted almost solely to the purpose, with 
a total seating accommodation of 12,900. The 
largest is the hall of the Philharmonic (2200 
seats). Others are the Singakademie (1320), 
the concert hall of the Hochschiile fiir Musik 
(1244), Bliithnersaal (1169), Beethovensaal 
(1036), Kammermusikhaus (808), Bechsteinsaal 
(504), Moistersaal (400). 

The cultivation of church music in Berlin 
has been fostered by the existence of the 
Akadbmie fur Kirchenmusik, founded in 
1822. 1b more modern times it has centmf 
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round the two choirs of the Dom (Lutheran) 
and the Basilica St. Hedwig (Catholic). The 
Dom choir was originally founded on the model 
of the Sistine choir for services in the Alto 
Dom. In 1878 it numbered some 50 boys 
and 15 men, who sang the services for the most 
part a cappella, largely traditional and in 
regular routine of Sundays. The second stage 
of the Dom choir dates from the choirmaster- 
ship of Adolf Becker (6. 1834 ; choirmaster 
1891 ; d. 1899). During this period the old 
Dom was pulled down and the new Dom 
erected. A concert society of the Domchor 
had made its public appearance in 1884. 
Under Becker this was developed, and the 
Domchor began to play a prominent part 
in Berlin concert life. The third and modern 
stage was reached when Becker was succeeded 
by Hugo Riidel. The music libraiy of the 
choir was revised, the singing became more 
dramatic in character, and the choir sang to 
orchestral accompaniment. When the State 
subsidies ceased at the Revolution, the 
Konzertchor of the Dom was able to provide 
the necessary funds. 

The choir of the Basilica St. Hedwig had the 
normal history of most larger Catholic churches 
till it became the executive instrument of the 
Gesellschaft zur F’orderung der kirchlichon 
Tonkunst, the ‘ regens chori,’ Pius Kalt, being 
leader of both since 1914. This association 
did much to raise the local standard of 
Catholic church music. Other leaders in the 
development of musica sacra in Berlin are 
the Motett choir and the choir of the Michael- 
kirche. As elsewhere in Germany, Berlin owes 
a great deal also in the cultivation of sacred 
music to the Capcilicnverein, an organisation 
of societies founded by Franz Xaver Witt 
(1834-88) in Regensburg in 1867. 

The performance of sacred music by secular 
societies received its first impetus from 
the foundation of the Singakademie in 
1791. This has provided the model for 
choral societies throughout Germany. The 
secular societies owe their origin to Karl 
Friedrich Zelter, director of the Singakademie 
from 1800-1832. In 1809 Otto Grcll, a 
singer, left Berlin for Vienna, and some 
members of the Singakademie gave him a fare- 
well concert. Out of this there was formed in 
the following year under Zelter’s leadership the 
first Liedertafel, composed of some 20 male 
voices from the Singakademie. It was con- 
ducted for many years by Zelter, who wrote 
a number of partsongs for it. A second 
Liedertafel was formed in Berlin in 1819, and 
the movement then spread, becoming estab- 
lished most firmly in the Rhineland. One of 
the more successful was the Stem’sche Gesang- 
verein, founded by Julius Stern, which Max 
Bruch conducted from 1878-80. 

There are at present (1925) in Greater 


Berlin some 82 mixed choirs, 61 male voice 
choirs and 16 women's choirs. The secular 
choral societies are organised into the Dcutacho 
SAngerbund, founded in 1862, now comprising 
some 250,000 singers. 

Edtcation. — The background of Berlin 
musical life is the organised cart' devoted to 
musical education, designed to produce not 
only competent musicians and compoi^crs but 
also keen and int('lligt‘nt audiences. Sight- 
singing is part of the curriculum in all the 
StaU‘ schools, and music tt'oehers with State 
training and diplomas are on the pc^rmanent 
staffs of all secondary educational institutions. 
The principal State institution is the Hocu- 
SCHULE Ffu Musik (sce below'). 

There an^ 74 privately owned Conservatoria 
in Berlin. Of thoso the best known are the 
Stern'sehes Konservatorium der Musik and the 
Konservatorium der Musik Klindw'orth-Schar- 
wenka. Julius Stern (1820-83) founded, in 
company with Theodor Kullak and A. B. Marx, 
the Konservatorium bearing his name. Kullak 
left in 1855 to found an institution of his own 
(None Akadoniie der Tonkunst), and Marx left 
two years later. Stern, working alone, brought 
his school to a very high level. The present 
director of the Konservatorium (Bernburger- 
strasso 22a-23) is Professor Alexander von 
Fielitz. There are classes in all branclujs of 
music, in conjunction with an opera school, 
orchestra and conductor school, and seminary 
for music teachers. In 1924 there wore 1703 
students. The Klind worth -Scharwenka Kon- 
servatorium grew out of the amalgamation of 
the piano school of Karl Klindworth, founded 
in 1884, wdth the Konservatorium of Xaver 
Scharwenka, founded 1881. The director is 
Herr Robert Robitschok (Genthinerstrosse 11). 
It gives instruction in all branches of instru- 
mental music, singing, composition and con- 
ducting, and is united with an operatic school 
and seminary for music teachers. 

The MusikpAdagogischos Forschungsinstitut 
(Pallasstrasse 12) is primarily a research insti- 
tute for teachers of music for the practical 
application of exp>erience to instruction. 

Every branch of the musical life Si Berlin 
is pervaded by organisations designed to 
co-ordinate effort or interests. Some exist 
for furthering the interests of professional 
musicians, as the Berliner Tonkiinstler Verein 
(Zietenstrasse 24), founded in 1884, which is at 
the same time a place of gatherings, a mutual 
benevolent institution and an engagement 
agency. It possesses a large library. The 
President is Arnold Ebel. Others are for the 
promotion of musical performances, as the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde zu Berlin, which 
organises concerts with the Philharmonische 
Orchester for its members, the Berliner Kon* 
zertgesellschaft, which promotes symphony, 
chamber and oratorio concerts, and the Inters 
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Rationale Geaclischaft fur nouo Musik ((Ger- 
man section of the International Society 
CoNTRMPORARY Music, q.v.). Composers, 
operatic p<!rforTnorH, musicians, organists, con- 
ductors, music ti’achcrs arc all highly organised 
both professionally and in the trade union sense 
of the word. 

Academy of Arts {Academie de,r Kiinsie) 
was founded by the Elector Friedrich III. of 
Brandenburg in 1098 for promoting fine arts. 
The section devoted fro music was amalgamated 
to the Academy in 1833. The whole is under 
the Pnissian iState Ministry for Science, Art 
and Education. The Academy consists of the 
Senate, th(^ association <jf members and the 
oilicial cdutational institutions. The latter 
comprises the following music institutions : 

1. The Academic High {School for Music (sec 
below, Hochsohdlk) ; 

2. The Ac^idomic School for Musical Com- 
position (see below, Meisterschule) ; 

3. The Academy for Church and School 
Music (see below, Kirchenmusik). 

H oon so u u L R . — T he S taatlicfie akadernische 
Hochschult fiir Musik in Berlin, formerly the 
‘ Royal ’ High School for Music at Berlin, 
was founded in 1809. Joachim wjus its lirst 
dirt'ctor. It was established in its ])rosent form 
in 1875, on the reorganisation of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. It was formed by tlie amal- 
gamation of two distinct bodies. 'I'he tirat of 
thofeo, which constitutes the Abt^dlung fur j 
musikalischo (i)mposition of the present ! 
school, was found('d in Mar. 1833. In 1809 the 
Abtoilung fiir ausubonde 'ronkunsfr (consist- 
ing only of instrumental classes for violin, 
violoncello and piano) was added under the 
direction of Joachim. In 1871 an organ class, 
in 1872 classes for brass instruments, double 
bass and solo vocalists, and in 1873 a choral 
class were added ; and in 1874 a full chorus was 
organised : the caj^peJla choir of the school has 
attained great renown in the performance of 
works by Bach and others. 

The Hoehschulo now consists of ten depart- 
menta, as follows : ( 1 ) composition and theory ; 
(2) singing; (3) violin and violoncello; (4) 
piano and organ ; (5) orchestral instruments ; 
(6) school of conducting; (7) choral school; 
(8) opera school ; (9) operatic chorus school ; 
(10) orchestral school. The director is Franz 
ScHREOKER {q.v.), who is also chief lecturer in 
the composition departments. In tfan. 1925 
there were 441 students, 26 per cent of whom 
are educated free of charge. The staff consists 
of 61 professors and other assistants. The aca- 
demic year is divided into two half-yearly terms 
beginning on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1. when now 
Btude!\ts ari) admitted. vStudents nnist have 
completed their 16th year and produce evi- 
dence of preliminary general and musical 
education and talent. The diploma course 
in most of the subjects is two years. 


The school is housed in an imposing modem 
building in the Fasanenstrasse, opened with 
much ceremony in 1902, and since enlarged and 
improved. The students form an orchestra of 
120 members, w'hich gives regular perform- 
ances, and each term produce an opera. 

The Hochschule possesses a museum of 
musical instruments designed to illustrate de- 
velopment from the year 1500 to the present 
day, togeth(‘r with a collection of ancient and 
extra- European musical instruments. It was 
foumled in 1888 and is under the direction of 
(kirt Sachs. It is open on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays from 11 to 1. 

Kirch ENM tisiK {Siaatlicke Akad-einie fiir 
Kirrhr.ri- und iSchidmusik). This institution 
was founded in Berlin (36 Harden btTgstrasse, 
Charlottenburg) in 1822, and was placed under 
the dirtiction of the (Itoyal) Academy of Arts 
in 1875. 'riu^ director of the institution is a 
m(‘.ml)er of the Senate of Academy. The in- 
.stitution is devotini to tlu^ edu(;ation of organ- 
ists, cantors and music masters for higher 
schools and seminaries. There are eleven pro- 
fe.ssors giving instruetion in the organ, piano- 
forti', violin, singing, harmony, counterpoint 
and form, inRtruinent.ation, ancient musical 
I notation, (xrogorian musif\ organ construction, 

I physiology and hygiene of the voice. The 
' Hr.st dire(;tor was Bernhard Klein The pi^st 
is held (1925) by (hirt Thiel. 

M R 1ST K RS( ' I nn.E ( A kadr m iseJt e Mf istsrschulen 
fiir musiknlisrhe K()>u position) ( Berlin-Char- 
lottimburg, Fasanenstrnsse 1) ('xists for the 
purpose of affording opportunity for students 
to obtain further (‘duration in composition 
under the immediate^ dii(‘ction of a inastiu’. 
The school is under the din'Ction of a board, on 
which are Hnns Pfilzer and O. Schumann. 

SiNGAKAnEMiE. — The Berlin Singakadomie 
was founded by Karl Friedrich Christian Fasch 
{h. Zerbst, 1736 ; d. ISOO) who was appeunted 
in 1756 (wdth Philipp Emanuel Bach) 
cembalist to Frederick the Oreat. Fasch lost 
this post in consequence of the Seven Years' 
War, and retired in Berlin as music teacher and 
composer. The Singakademie originated with 
some attempts made by Fasch and a few of his 
pupils and musical friends to perform his own 
sacred compositions for mixed voices. The 
Society was founded on May 24, 1791. The 
original members were 27, thus diatribiitod : 
7 soprani, 5 alti, 7 tenors and 8 basses. At 
first it met in the house of Frau Voitus, Untor 
den Linden 59 (this was pulled down many 
years ago), and for long retained its private 
character. On Nov. 5, 1793, it was granted 
the use of a room in the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and from this circumstance it derived 
its name. Fasch’s object was to promote the 
practice of sacred music;, both accompanied 
and unaceom[)anied, but especially the latter. 
The society at fii‘sfr confined itself to Fasch’e 
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own compositions, among others his 16-part 
Mass a cappelkty but it soon extended its field. 
Only imperfect records remain of the perform- 
ances during this early period. 

Fasch died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Karl Friedrich Zoltcr {b, 1758 ; d, 1832), who 
had been his pupil and one of the original 
members of the Society. Under his direction 
the Singakademie really began its flourishing 
public career. In 1802 it numbered over 200 
members. In 1800 Mozart’s Requiem was 
produced, in 1807 Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabaeus,’ 
in 1816 Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ An offshoot of 
the Society was the foundation by Zelter (in 
1800) of the first Liodertafel. The first public 
performance of the Singakademie was given 
at Easter 1801, the proceeds being devoted to 
charity. But the Society outgrew its room 
in the Academy, and in 1827 it built its first 
concert hall, with a residence for the director, 
t)n a piece of ground pr(‘sented by Friedrich 
Wilhelm 111. called the Kastanicnwald, ad- 
joining the University. This in later years 
became too small, in spite of reconstructions 
carried out in 1888 and 1004, hut it remains the 
home of the society. The first practice there 
was held on a Tuesday, and Tuesday has ever 
since remained the weekly practice day. In 
1829 a great event in the annals of the Society 
took place ; this was the first performance of 
the 8t. Matthew Passion m\isic of J. 8. Bach, 
conducted by Mendelssohn. It marked an 
epoch in the revival of Bach’s works after 
nearly a century of neglect. 8mall thanks 
were duo to Zelter. When Mendt'lssohn pro- 
posed it to him he flatly refused, and it was 
only owing to the pf'rsistence of Mendelssohn’s 
friend, Eduard Devriont, the actor, that Zelter 
gave way. 

Zelt<‘r died in 1832. His sucoeasor as direc- 
tor was Karl Friedrich Rungenhagen (6. 1778; 
d. 1851), who had been his assistant since 1815. 
Under liim the St. John Passion music of Bach 
was produced for the first time in 1833, the 
B minor Mass (in abbreviated form) in 1834, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the Kyrio 
and Gloria from the Missa Solennis in 1836. 
The Society of that period performed many of 
the compositions of Rungenhagen, who was a 
prolific writer of good sound music for choral 
singing. 

The Singakademie had now taken the shape 
it was to preserve and exhibit as a model to 
other societies throughout Germany. Run- 
genhagen died in 1851 and was followed by 
Eduard Orell {b. 1800 ; d. 1886), organist and 
choirmaster of the Dom, who had been a vice- 
director of the Society since 1832. Grell re- 
mained director until 1876, when he retired 
on account of old age. He retained the post 
of honorary director and was succeeded by 
Martin Blumner (6. 1827 ; d, 1901), the his- 
torian of the Society. During Blumner’s term 
VOT^ I 


of office the Singakademie celebrated its cen- 
tenary with a festival hold on May 24-26, 1891, 
in which Bach’s B minor Mass was the chief 
work. Bluinnor’s last service to the Society 
was the production of Friedrich Kiel’s oratorio 
‘ Christus ’ in Jan. 1899. 

After a few months' inte rval during which 
the practices wore conducted by the vice- 
director, Hermann Kawerau, Dr. Georg Schu- 
mann (b. Kbnigstein, Saxony, 1866) was 
appoinU^d to t)ie vacant office. 

Under his direction the number of active 
members and subscribing members steadily 
increased. Eigli t eoncerU were ix'gularly given 
each season in the 8ingakadomie, the Society 
co-operating with the Philharmonischo Or- 
chester. 4'hey rapidly beeanu' a feature of the 
musical iih^ of B(‘rlin. Each year a recital of 
tlio Passion music of St. Matthew was given in 
the Garnisonkircho. The Society’s choirs sang 
at many public festivals. In Apr.-May 1913 
members of the Singakadc'mio visited Milan, 
Turin and Bologna, in conjunction with a Phil- 
harmonic Orclicslra of 60 performers, and per- 
formed the Passion Music of St. Matthew and 
St. John and IVahms’s German Keq\iiem. The 
Society also gave special performaucofl on 
various festival occasions, such as the Em- 
peror’s Jubilee, the Schiller, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Haydn and J-iszt conttmaries, Bach, 
Mozart and Handel festivals and for such 
purposes as the purchase of Bach’s birthplace 
at Eisenach, and the founding of a fund for 
musicians. The 125th annivc^rsary of the 
So<*icty was cclebraU‘d on May 27 and 28, 191(5, 
witli the production of Geoig Schumann’s 
oratoi'io ‘ Ruth,’ first produced in Mar. 1909. 

Many new and revived ^vorks have l^en pro- 
duced by th(^ Society under Schumann’s direc- 
tion. In Oct. 1901 cam(5 C6sar Franck’s * l.»e8 
Beatitudes,’ Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles ’ in Feb, 
1906, four Bach Cantatas (1907), Psalm settings 
of Schiitz, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Max Reger 
(1911), Max Bruch’s ‘ Easter (Jantata ’ (1910), 
Sgarabati’s Requiem (1910), works by Taubert, 
Kaun, W. Braunf(3ls, Richard Strauss and 
Anton Bruckner (1913), and Enrie^^ Bossi’a 
‘ Giovanna d’ Arco ’ (1914). During the war 
(1914-18) the Society’s efforts were allowed to 
suffer no interruption. In 1916 Bach’s Cantata 
‘ Ein’ feste Burg ’ was produced for the first 
time, and the Passion Music of St. Matthew 
was sung for the hundredth. In 1916 Liszt’s 
‘ St. Elizabeth,’ Max Reger’s Requiem and ‘Der 
Einsicdler,’ and in 1917 (besides the first per. 
formance of Max Bruch’s ‘Gustav Adolf’) 
Taubraann’s ‘ Kampf und Fried©’ and R. 
Schumann’s ‘ Manfred * were produced. In 
1918 the new work was Carl Prohaska’s * Frfih- 
lingsfeier,* in 1919 Klose’s ‘ Sonnegeist,* Max 
Bruch’s ‘ Trauerfeier * (sung from MS.), and 
Rezni6ek’s ‘ Vater Unser.’ In 1920 Taub- 
mann’s Deutsche Messe was given. In 1920 

2a 
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the Paasion Music of St. Matthew was sung for 
the 120th time, and in 1925 the Passion Music 
of St, John for the 30th time. 

The Singakadomio has served as a model for 
most of the vocal unions of Germany. Its 
structure is exceedingly simple, the governing 
body consisting of a director, who has charge 
of all musical matters, and a committee of 
members (women as well as men) who 
manage the business. All of those are elected 
at general meetings. Since 1816 the director 
has had a fixed salary out of the funds of the 
Society. New members are admitted by the 
director and the committee. In 1925 there 
were 600 singing members and 315 other 
members. 

Operatic History 

Staatsoper. — As already indicated, opera 
in Berlin has a long and chequered history, 
due in part to the vagaries in temperament 
of its patrons the Brandenburg electors and 
their successors the kings of Prussia. This 
product of the renaissance was late in finding 
a foothold in Berlin, and at the outset was an 
imported Italian product. The first recorded 
performances, and there is no reason to think 
that there was anything earlier, took place in 
the reign of Frederick III. (1688), whose wife, 
Sophie Charlotte, must count as the first 
patroness of the Italian opera and the French 
ballet. The performances, carried out in the 
court theatre, were of course private, and it 
was not till 1702 that the first public operatic 
performances, given by the court players, were 
produced in a theatre built specially for the 
purpose. Berlin then lagged far behind the 
capitals of other German states, notably 
Dresden. In 1728 Frederick the Great (then 
Crown Prince) visited the court of Saxony and 
the gala performance at the opera, given in 
honour of his visit, fired him to emulation, and 
ho resolved that when he ascended the throne 
one of his first works should be the erection of 
an opera house worthy of his capital. Plans 
by Baron von Knobelsdorf, Frederick’s minister 
for public works, were already in existence and 
a beginning was made in 1740 to clear away 
the old fortifications and level out the sandy 
mounds. Meanwhile opera was carried on at 
the Schloss Theatre, and the first gala per- 
formance was held to welcome Frederick back 
from his victories in Silesia. The piece given 
was * Rodelinda, King of the Lombards,’ by 
Carl Heinrich Graun. 

The new building was not fully complete 
when on Deo. 7, 1742, it opened with great 
ceremony, Graun’s opera ‘ Caesar and Cleo- 
patra ’ ^ing given. The opera was still the 
private undertaking of the court, and tickets 
were allotted (they could not be bought or 
sold), while the entire conduct of the perform- 
ances was under exotic influences. The per- 


formers were engaged in Italy, the entire ballet 
imported from France. As for the works, the 
court dictated the subject and Graun produced 
the work. In fifteen years he turned out 26 
operas, as an additional task to his musical 
duties. 

As the consequence of the Seven Years’ War 
the Opera House was closed from 1756-64. 
Graun had died in 1759, and owing to the im- 
poverishment of both the State and the Royal 
House no successor was appointed (though 
there are records of occasional performances) 
till 1775, when the King appointed Johann 
Friedrich Rheinhardt. The King lost interest 
in the opera. On one occasion he is said to 
have told off a regiment to attend and fill out 
the empty benches. Rheinhardt made little 
difference to the dull tradition that had grown 
round it ; the opera still remained Italian and 
official, deaf to the rise of other movements 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The scene in fact shifted to the National 
Theater in the Gendarmenplatz, which had a 
separate history. Here the middle period of 
the development of opera in Germany had its 
beginning. The turning-point was the pro- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘ Dio Kntfuhrung ’ in 1788, 
soon to be followed by ‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit ’ and 
‘ Don J uan.’ Under B. A. Weber, the National 
Theater rose on the tide of the new movement. 
Here ‘ Die Zauberflote ’ was produced by him. 
Gradually the Royal Opera House declined in 
importance. 

After the peace of Tilsit, liowever, it came 
to the fore once more, under Count Karl von 
Briilil as intendant. Had Count von Briihl 
been able to command the ear of the King, the 
story of the next few years might have been 
different, but Frederick William III. loved 
show more than music, and the spectacular 
under Spontini held sway. It was not till 
Juno 18, 1821, that the fight was won. On that 
date the first performance of the ‘ Freischutz ’ 
took place, with astounding success. This is 
one of the very few pieces of permanent value 
of which the initial production has taken place 
at the State Opera at Berlin. Another is Otto 
Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ produced 
in Berlin 1849. 

The era of Meyerbeer now began. After the 
success of ‘ Les Hugenots ’ he was summoned 
to Berlin, his native city, to succeed Spontini 
as Generalmusikdirector, and Nicolai became 
one of the two Kapellmeister under his ad- 
ministration. The fire of Aug. 18, 1843, de- 
stroyed the Opera House down to the founda- 
tions of Langhans, but the rebuilding was begui< 
at once and the new building opened once more 
with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dos Feldlager in Schlesien,' 
written for the occasion. It had an unexpected 
outcome for the composer. He had written it for 
a new young Swedish singer, named Jenny Lind, 
whom he had discovered, and his attempt to 
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Introduce her into the company led, with char- 
acteristic Berlin jealousy, to disputes and his 
resignation. He retained the post of director 
of the court music, however, and conducted 
in person the performance of his opera ‘ Der 
Prophet ’ in 1850. 

The classic age of the State Opera House 
now began to unfold under Count Botho von 
Hiilsen. Only in one respect were the ideas of 
the period in Berlin behind the times. Meyer- 
beer, with his wonderful discernment, had pro- 
duced Wagner’s ‘ Der fliegende Hollander * 
before the fire (the author being then little 
known), but under the deadening influence of the 
Hohenzollerns a nervous conservatism marked 
every advance, and Wagner had established 
his imperishable fame elsewhere before Berlin 
could be brought to produce him. Von Hul- 
sen struggled in vain, and Carl Eckert, the 
champion of the German opera, supported 
him. The first performance of the * Ring * 
cycle in Berlin took place at the Victoria 
Theatre in May 1881, and it was attended by 
Wagner in person as an affront to von Hiilsen. 
The path was, however, not really smoothed 
out for German opera till the period of von 
Hiilsen’s successor. Count Boiko von Hochberg 
(1886-1902). During this period, though no 
new works of outstanding importance were pro- 
duced in the State Opera House, a very high 
level in performance of new and current works 
was reached. Under Felix Weingartner and 
Richard Strauss the :>rchestra was brought to a 
high standard. 

It had long been realised that the Opera 
House of Frederick the Great, in spite of its 
having been remodelled, reseated and re- 
decorated on various occasions, was inadequate 
for the needs of Berlin. On the instructions 
of the Emperor William II., plans for a new 
Opera House were made in 1896, and as a pre- 
liminary the Prussian State had bought the 
‘ New Opera Theatre * in the Konigsplatz, 
familiarly known after the proprietor as 
‘ KroU’s * (on the side opposite to the Reichs- 
tag) for the sum of 2^ million marks for the 
purpose of pulling it down and building the 
new Royal Opera House on its site. A suc- 
cession of difficulties delayed the scheme, and 
when at last building was about to be begun in 
1914 the war intervened. Subsequently the 
dilapidated building of the New Opera Theatre 
was repaired and in part rebuilt to become the 
* Oper am Kdnigsplatz.’ It was opened in 
1922, ‘ Die Meistersinger * being given as the 
inaugural performance, with Kleiber con- 
ducting. 

The later history of the State Opera is that 
of opera in Germany generally. A short in- 
terregnum took place in 1918 when Richard 
Strauss became intendant, and then control 
passed to Max von Schillings. Under his 
direction the State Opera fell into line with 


European production, though it showed no 
greatly adventurous spirit. Max von Schillings 
was, however, summai ily dismissed on Nov. 27. 
1925, as the result of a dispute with the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior over the 
estimates for a renewal of the subsidy. 

The State 0])era House had enjoyed an 
annual subsidy from the Prussian Budget and 
its members’ official status. Aft-er the war, 
owing to the collapse of the Prussian State 
finances, the subsidy was withdrawn. It be- 
came impossible to continue the productions 
on the same scale, and the Opera House was 
again in danger of closing its doors. But a 
working union was effected with the Oper am 
Kftnigsplatz, which acted as an overflow house, 
producing the same operas, using the same 
casts and scenery, and charging slightly lower 
prices. The State Opera seats 1574 persons, 
the Oper am Konigsplatz 2600. The two to- 
gether can be self-supporting. 

The Dkutschks Oper, Charlottcnburg 
(Bismarkstrasse 34), a fine modern house, was 
built for the Municipal Council of Charlotton- 
burg from plans of Seeling in 1911-12, and was 
opened on Oct. 7, 1912, with the performance of 
‘ Fidelio,’ conducted by Waghaltcr. It holds 
2300 persons. It was leased to a company, 
the Deutsches 0i)ernhau8 A.G., for 30 years, to 
be carried on in the public interest. G^rtain 
clauses were attached by the Municipality to 
the lease for free and cheaper ptuforinances. 
The Opera House was under the direction of 
Georg Hartmann, and for the first years of its 
existence it carried out the intentions of its 
promoters, its production reaching a very high 
level. During the war, however, its prosperity 
declined, and in the subsequent } earB it under- 
went a series of financial vicissitudes which 
were not without their effect on the artistic 
value of its later productions. In 1926, how- 
ever, a financial reconstruction took place, and 
the productions were able to be resumed on 
the former scale. The future of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus has now been guaranteed for some 
years. 

In Feb. 1925 the Berlin ‘ Magistra^fc’ (Muni- 
cipal Council of Berlin) founded a municipal 
share company from which private capital was 
excluded, and it granted an annual subsidy of 

150.000 marks as working capital together 
with a further sum up to 150,000 marks for 
emergencies. It also granted the sum of 

80.000 marks towards the liquidation of the 
old company. Therewith the finances of the 
Deutsches were once more placed upon a sound 
footing. It was reopened on Sept. 18, 1025, 
with a gala performance of ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ under Bruno Walter. 

The most frequently played pieces have been 
‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ * Fledermaus,’ ‘ Carmen,* 
‘ Freischiitz,* ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Tannh&user,’ ‘ Marta,* 
* Figaro’s Hochzeit,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ 
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It has been the acene of several original pro- 
ductions, but none that have proved lasting 
auccesses. h. o. d. 

BERLIOZ, Heotor { b . La Cote St. Andr6, 
near Grenoble, Oec. 11, 1803 ; d. Paris, Mar. 8, 
1869), an eminent French composer and pioneer 
of romanticism. 

The son of a country doctor, he was at first 
educated for the practice of medicine ; and, 
though allowed to play with music as a pastime, 
was prohibited from any thought of music as a 
career. The most plastic years of his life were 
thus almost entirely wasted. For his father’s 
profession he felt nothing bettor than ‘ a cold 
disgust ’ ; for the profession which he was 
afterwards to choose he received, during his 
boyhood, no training worth the mention ; at 
an age when Mozart and Mendelssohn w'ero 
finished masters, his whole musical attainment 
consisted in a rudimentary acquaintance with 
CaUd’s Ilarmotiy^ a few boyish compositions, 
and a very moilcrate proficiency on the fiagoo- 
let. It is true that his ])ootic genius was early 
stimulated by the stiuiy of Virgil, and by 
the discovery, in a neglected corner, of a few 
fragments from Cluck’s ‘ Orfeo ’ ; but these 
ill replaced the technical exercises which his 
ardent and mercurial temper especially needed. 
The remarkable inequality of his composition 
may be explained, at any rate in part, as the 
work of a vivid imagination, striving to explain 
itself in a tongue wliich ho never perfectly 
understood. 

In the year 1822 ho was sent to follow his 
course at the Medical School of Paris. Put the 
disseoting-rooin was too much for him, the doors 
of the Conservatoire Library stood open ; after 
a short struggle, the conclusion of which was 
foregone from the outset, lie announced his 
determination to devote himself entirely to 
music. His parents argued, expostulated and 
finally cut off supplies, but it was all to no 
purpose ; Berlioz had burned his ships and 
there was no longer any question of retreating. 
Ho applied to J^sueur for lessons, with which 
he made such rapid progress that in a few’ 
months* time he was able to compose a Mass 
for the Church of St. Roch ; and in 1823 
he was admitted, as a regular pupil, to the 
Conservatoire. 

The next seven years were spent in continu- 
ous and truceless conflict. Losueur was the 
only one among the professors whom ho could 
tolerate ; for Cherubini, the director, he seems 
to have felt a positive detestation ; ho was im- 
patient of academic methods, and wholly con- 
temptuous of academic taste. His mind moved 
in a larger world than that of his teachers ; his 
poet at the time was Shakespeare, his composer 
Beethoven, while they were still preoccupied 
with smooth counterpoint and the trim correct- 
ness of the classical drama. On the other hand, 
it is clear that he lost much through sheer 


intractability. Like many pioneers of the 
Romantic movement he indulged too much in 
disdain, and concluded too readily that because 
an accurate style may sometimes cover poverty 
of thought it is therefore useless to a thinker. 
Even had he Ix^cn indisputably right in regard- 
ing current methods as enemies to progress, he 
would still have done well to aiiply the maicim, 
‘ fas est et ah hoale doceri.' 

At the same time his life during this period 
showed a courage and a determination that were 
little short of heroic. He was in disgrace with 
his parents, in disgrace with his teachers, in 
such extreme poverty that he was forced to 
maintain himself as a chorus-singer at one of 
the minor theatres, baffled at eveiy turn by 
constant opposition and by repeated failure. 
Yet he never faltered or lost heart ; he main- 
tained lus purpose with the most uncompromis- 
ing fidelity ; and if he sometimes delivered his 
messages in too strident a tone, at any rate he 
stood to it loyally and recked nothing of conse- 
quences. At last, in 1830, the tide of his 
fortune turned. His cantata ‘ La Mort de 
Sardanapalo,’ appr(>])riately finislied amid the 
rille-shots of the July Revolution, won him the 
Prix do Romo,i and opened the prospect of a 
successful career. Ho was still almost un- 
known, except as a rebel. Since the St. Roch 
Mass he had written a few (‘om positions, ‘ Eight 
Scenes from I^^aust,’ the overtures ‘ Les Francs- 
Juges ’ and ‘ VVaver]e3%’ the ‘Sym phonic fantas- 
tiquo.’iho ‘Fantasia on Shakcapeai'e’s Tempest^ 
but they had nuule no mark and attained no 
reputiition ; the episodes of his own artistic 
life may be said to date from tlie year which, 
by an odd coincidence, saw Chopin's arrival in 
Paris and Schumann’s emancipation from the 
study of the law. 

The terms of the Prix do Rome imposed three 
years of travel, the first two to sjient in 
Italy. But after eighteen months Berlioz could 
bear expatriation no longer ; ho petitioned the 
ministry for leave to return, and by the middle 
of 18.32 was once more established in Paris. 
He brought with him a i-evision of the ‘ Syra- 
phonie fantastique,’ a monologue ‘ Lelio ’ (in- 
tended as its sequel) which was mainly a 
])asticcio of earlier compositions, drafts of over- 
tures to ‘ King Lear ’ and the ‘ Corsair,’ ^ and a 
few songs, of which one, ‘ I^a Captive,’ is worthy 
of a place among the great lyrics of the world. 
It is not a little significant that, of the scanty 
fruits which he gathered on his Italian journey, 
the finest should be the lamentation of a 
prisoner in a foreign land. 

In 1833 he married Henrietta Smithson, an 
Irish actress, who had been playing Shakespeare 
at the Od^n, and forthwith set himself in good 
earnest to work for a livelihood. At first it 

* The cantata ‘ Ia Mort d'Orph^e,' with which he flret competed 
unsxuceaafully for the i’rix de Rome 0827). waa found after a 
disappearance of nearly forty years in 1023, and is preserved In the 
National Library at Paris. See Catalogue at the cud of this articla 

* Rewritten In 1855. 
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was an uphill task. Piipils were few, publishers 
unenterprising ; concerts only showed how 
easily receipts could be swallowed up in ex- 
penses ; the populace maintained that indiffer- 
ence which it usually exhibits towanls any 
artist who cannot introduce himself as a vir- 
tuoso. He applied for the directorship of the 
Gymnase Musicale ; it was refused him by 
Tliiers. He api)lied for the professorship of 
harmony at the Gonservatoire ; it was lefiised 
him by Cherubini. An accident had closed the 
public career of his wife ; the birth of his son 
I^uis brought a new mouth to feed ; fri:»m sheer 
necessity he became a journalist, and HUp])orted 
his household by writing criticisms and feuille- 
tons which, as he complains to his friend 
Humbert P'errand, left him almost no time for 
composition. Yet, in spite of al! difficulties 
and distractions, the seven years which followed 
his marriage were the most active of his whole 
life. He was a true imj)rovisaiore, and, his 
interest once engaged, could cover pages of 
cioinplcx orchestration with an almost miracu- 
lous rapidity ; indeed, he tells us that ho had to 
invent a system of shorthand in order to keep 
pace with the unceasing How of his ideas. 
Between 1833 and 1840 ^ he produced the 
cantata on the death of Napoleon, the three 
symphonies ‘Harold en Italic,’ ‘ Symjdionic 
funehro et triomphalo ’ and ‘ Konu^^o et 
Juliette,’ the opera of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ the 
Requiem, first performed in 1837 for the 
disaster at Constantine, several songs, including 
‘ lies Nuits d’ete,’ the ‘ Reverie et caprice ’ for 
violin, and the ballad ‘ Sara la baigneuse,’ 
originally written for male quartet, and aftt‘r- 
wards enlarged for chorus and orchestra. 
Toward the end of this period he l)egan to reap 
a material reward which relieved him from 
further drudgery. The Requiem, commissioned 
by the French Government, was repaid with a 
fee of 4000 francs ; in 1838, Paganini sent him 
20,0(X) for ‘ Harold en Italic,’ and in 1840, he 
received another 10,000 for the ‘ Symphonio 
fun^bre et triomphalo.’ This enabled him 
not only to throw off the burden of journalism 
but to indulge a long-cherished project of a tour 
through Germany whore, thanks to Liszt and 
Schumann, his name was already well known. 
Unfortunately, at the last moment, Madame 
Berlioz refused to consent to his departure, and 
the quarrel became so acute that it ended in a 
separation. There is no need to revive here 
the miserable story of broken nerves and of a 
jealousy not altogether unmerited. It is enough 
to say that Berlioz continued to maintain his 
wife until her death. Mar. 3, 1854 ; but that, 
although they sometimes met on friendly terms, 
there was never any real reconciliation between 
them. 

After all the visit was delayed for over two 

> Th« overture to ‘ Rob R 07 ,' flrat performed in 1884, wm wrlttoti 
in 1892. 


years, partly by the performance of ‘ Frei* 
schiitz * in Paris, for which Berlioz orchestrated 
the ‘ Invitation h la valse,* partly by engage- 
ments in Paris and BrussoLs which occupied the 
greater part of 1842. But at the l)eginning of 
1843 he was once more his own miister and at 
once prt)eccded to )mt his project into execu- 
tion. The tour was a triumphant success. He 
travelled over the country from Cologne to 
Berlin. fn>m Stuttgart to Hamburg, giving con- 
certHS at all tlu' j)nncipal citu'S, and despite some 
academic opjiosition, i*eceived everywhere with 
cniwdod aiidieni'ps and enthnsiavstio applause. 
Schumann offered Idm a eonlial welcome ; 
Mendelssohn, wlu) disliked his music, showed 
him eveiy courtesy, and gave him every facility 
for performance; the King of Prussia post- 
poncfl a journey in t)r(ler to hear ‘ Rom<^o * at 
Potsdam ; the whole campaign was one long 
triumphal procession, and the burden of every 
bulletin is ‘another victory; let them know it 
in Paris.’ 

About the middle of 1843, Berlioz retumetl, 
covered with laurt‘Is ; he was set, for a liveli- 
hood, to conduct the music of other com- 
posers. In 1845 lie made an equally siiceessful 
tour in Austria, brought back a new composi- 
tion ‘ La Damnation de Faust,* and produced it 
in 1846 before a s(‘anty and apathetic audience. 
Next year he won fresh triumphs in Russia, 
returned once more to find an officio 1 post 
vacant at the Op^ra, and lost it through the 
machinations of Roquejilan. And all this time 
it is clear from his letters that he regarded his 
travels as a soldier regards foreign service, and 
that his whole affection was lavished on the bril- 
liant, disdainful city that was using him so ill. 

Between 1847 and 1855 he paid four visits to 
England. The first was undertaken, at Jullien’a 
request, for a season of opera at Drury Lane, 
but it began with insufficient preparation, and 
it ended in sheer disaster. ’Fhe other three 
were of better omen. In 1851 he came over as 
a member of the Jury at the Groat Exhibition, 
and wrote an admirably fair and lucid report 
on the merits of the competing instru^ients ; 
in 1852 and 1855 he was engaged as conductor 
of the New Philharmonic, and produced at 
Exeter Hall his ‘ Rom<^o ’ symphony and some 
selections from his ‘ Faust.’ On .Tune 26, 1853, 
he conducted his ‘ Benvenuto Cellini ’ at Drury 
Lane. It is interesting to remember that in 
1855 Wagner was also in London, conducting 
the concerts of the rival society. Between 
them the two revolutionaries kept the public 
alert, and the newspapers fully occupied* 

His writings at this time show an allegiance 
curiously divided between literary and musical 
composition. On his return from Germany in 
1843 he published his Voyage musieeX^ with 
some valuable essays on Weber, Gluck and 
Beethoven ; in 1844 he wrote the ‘ Hymne h 
la France ’ for an industrial exhibition in PariB ; 
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next year came ‘ Faust/ and then, after his 
Russian visit, the Traiie de V instrumentation 
(numbered in his catalogue of c(jm positions as 
op. 10), and the ‘ Fuite en Egypte,* which he 
afterwards enlarged into his sole attempt at 
oratorio, ‘ L'Enfanoe du Christ.’ In 1850 he 
printed two volumes of songs — ‘ Ileurs des 
Landes ’ and * Feuillets d’album ’ — ai^d revised 
his choral ballad of ‘ Sara la baigneuse ’ ; after 
which follow in steady succession ‘ La Menace 
des Francs’ (1851), Les Soirees de Vorcheatre 
(1853), a most entertfiining collection of 
sketches and criticisms, three choruses printed 
in 1854 under the title of ‘ Tristia,’ ^ and at the 
l)eginning of 1855 his revised version of the 
overture to the ‘ Corsair.’ Between 1835 and 
1803 ho wrote occAsionally f()r the Debaia, and 
in more than one field carried on a vigorous 
warfare against Stmdo, F^tis and the other 
Parisian critics. Ho did well to be angry. We 
have but to read the attacks upon him to under- 
stand how far they wore animated by a mere 
spirit of partisanship ; we have but to recall the 
story of Piori-o Ducr6 to realise the extreme 
incompetence of his antagonists. 

In 1855 came the Paris Exhibition, and 
Berlioz was commissioned to write a Te Deum 
for its opening, and a cantata, * L’[mp6riale,’ 
for its close. The latter, though printed among 
his works as op. 26, has long disappeared from 
the concert-room ; the former, occasionally 
given at our larger festivals, may claim to rank 
beside the Requiem, than w'hich it is even more 
gigantic in scale, and more exacting in require- 
ment. It was published at the end of the year, 
together with ‘ Lclio ’ and the ‘ Enfance du 
Christ,* and at last roused Paris to some tardy 
ix^cognition of her most distinguished composer. 
Hitherto he had received no decoration except 
the Cn.)8S of the I.egion of Honour ; in 1856 he 
succeeded to a fauteuil in the Academic, and 
three years later was elected to the only public 
appointment which he ever held — the librarian- 
ship of the Conservatoire, It was fitting that 
he should end his days as authorised guardian 
of the scores which had first encouraged him to 
embark on his career. 

On the death of his first wife he married 
Mile. Martin Recio, a singer of small capacity 
and high ambition, who frequently imperilled 
the success of her husband’s work by insisting 
on the leading part in its performance. Yet 
through seven years of ill-assorted union he 
treated her with the utmost patience and ten- 
derness, and her sudden death in 1862 left him 
in a prostration of grief. * I have no words to 
express my desolation,* he say^ in the few lines 
which carry the news to Ferrand. Indeed life 
had become very lonely for him. His son Louis 
was serving abroad in the French navy, his 
most intimate friend lived away from Paris, 

* Of th««« U>e *MMiUtion rellrlfi’"**' written lu 1881. and 

»ha other tiro in 184K. 


in bis own immediate circle hardly any one 
remained to whom he could look for companion- 
ship. His public career, too, though lightened 
by a few moments of success, closed with a 
heavy and unmerited disappointment. Early 
in 1862 he made an enduring mark on French 
criticism with his volume entitled A travera 
Chants. Later in the same year his little opera 
of * Beatrice et Benedict * was brought out at 
Baden, and well received ; but in 1863, ‘ Les 
"i’royens k Carthage,’ the second part of the 
work which he intended as his masterpiece, was 
driven after a short run from the boards of the 
Theatre Lyrique. Berlioz never recovered the 
shock of its failure. He was worn out with 
labour and warfare, with public conflict and 
private sorrow, and he had no longer any heart 
to continue the struggle. At one of the per- 
formances his friends tried to cheer him by 
pointing to the audience, and saying, ‘ Eh bieii ! 
les voila qui viennent.’ ‘ Oui, ils viennent,* 
answered the composer sadly, ‘ mais, moi je 
m’cn vais.’ 

After ‘ Les Troycns ’ Berlioz wrote no more, 
and the history of his remaining years is little 
Ixjtter than a chroni(;lo of encroaching sickness. 
In 1867 he was well enough to accept a second 
invitation to Russia ; but in 1868 his health 
entirely broke down, and he died at Paris in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He was honoured 
with a stately and ceremonious funeral, and ten 
years later. Mar. 8, 1879, a commemorative 
concert of his works filled the Hippodrome from 
floor to roof. ‘ Le genie,’ says an author who 
well knew the Parisian temj>erament, ‘ c’est le 
talent des hommes morts.’ In Mar. 1903 a bust 
of Berlioz, by M. Leopold Bemstamm, was 
erected in front of the theatre at Monte Carlo, 
in commemoration of the transference of * La 
Damnation de Faust ’ to the stage of that place. 
On Aug. 15 of the same year, a statue by M. 
Urbain was unveiled at (Grenoble, and on the 
two following days musical performances of ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,* etc., were given. The 
actual centenary of Berlioz’s birth was duly 
celebrated in Paris by performances of the same 
work at two of the Lamoureux Concerts, by a 
series of performances at the Colonne Concerts, 
and by a performance of ‘ Romeo et Juliette * 
at the Conservatoire, in Dec. 1903. 

The Art of Berlioz 

That he possessed genius is beyond all 
question or controversy. No composer has ever 
been more original, in the true sense of the term ; 
none has ever written with more spontane- 
ous force or with more vehement and volcanic 
energy. His imagination seems always at 
white heat ; his eloquence pours forth in a 
turbid, impetuous torrent which levels all 
obstacles and overpowers all restraint. It is 
the fashion to compare him with Victor Hugo» 
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and on one side at any rate the comparison is 
just. Both were artists of immense creative 
power, both were endowed with an exceptional 
gift of oratory, both ranged at will over the 
entire gamut of human passion. But here re- 
semblance ends. Beside the extravagance of 
Berlioz, Hugo is reticent ; beside the technical 
errors of the musician the verse of the poet is 
as faultless as a Greek statue. 

There is, indeed, a singular perversity in 
Berlioz’s music, due partly to a twist in his 
disposition, partly to deficiency of early train- 
ing. He had, for example, a spring of pure and 
beautiful melody, and in ‘ La Captive,’ in the 
love-scene from ‘ Romeo,’ in the great septet 
from ‘ Les Troyens,’ he showed that he could 
employ it to noble purpose. Yet time after 
time ho ruins his cause by subordinating beauty 
to emphasis, and is so anxious to impress that 
he forgets how to charm. The Evening Song 
in ‘ Faust ’ is spoiled by the very cadences that 
were intended to make it effective. I’he begin- 
ning of the Pilgrim’s March in ‘ Harold ’ is 
delightful, the last strain offends like a mis- 
placed epigram. No doubt there are other 
artists who have yielded to a similar tempta- 
tion. Chopin used often to end his dreamiest 
improvisations with an unexpected discord. 
Heine often closes with a freakish jest a song 
full of pathos or romance. But these men did 
it out of sheer mischief, Berlioz because it 
seemed to him the natural outcome of his 
thought. On the other hand, it should be said 
that he has, in this matter, the qualities of his 
defects. His phrase, often beautiful, is almost 
always telling and incLsive, and his command 
of rhythm was, at the time when ho lived, 
without parallel in the history of music. 

It is in the general fabric of his composition 
that his technical deficiencies are most apparent. 
His harmony is usually rich in colour, but in 
progression it is too frequently awkward or 
commonplace, either securing its point of 
colour by an ugly line, or giving a false appear- 
ance of movement by a mere rhythmic arrange- 
ment of scales or arpeggios. This comes not 
from want of harmonic perception but from 
want of proper education in counterpoint, with 
which, as with all forms of purely mu.sical 
design, Berlioz was very imperfectly acquainted 
Nor does he seem to have been aware of his uwn 
limitations. He draws public attention to the 
correctness of the Amen fugue in his ‘ Faust,’ 
but ignores the fact that it could have been 
written by any forward pupil in a musical 
college. He regards the structure of the 
‘ Symphonic fantastique * as the legitimate 
outcome of Beethoven’s principles, and does 
not see how often he violates the laws which he 
is professing to develop. On neither of these 
issues, therefore, has he any claim to be re- 
garded as a true reformer. When he keeps the 
rules he can only apply them to some elementary 
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problem ; when he tries to extend their pro* 
vince he loses himself in the wilderness. 

It is a pleasanter task to consider the one 
department of pure miwical art in which his 
genius found its amplest scojw and its fullest ex- 
pression. As a master of Orchestration (f/.t;.) 
his claim to the first rank is incontestable. He 
knew the capacities of the different instruments 
better than the virtuosi who played them. He 
could foresee by intuition the effect of every 
possible combination or arrangement. Ho htid 
inexhaustible invention, boundless audacity, 
an unerring sense of colour, and that highest 
economy of resource which knows when t<r 
spare and when to lavish. In the ‘ Invitation,* 
in the first movement of the ‘ Tempest Fan- 
taisie,’ in the opening of the ‘ Rac6czy March,* 
he can move with perfect ease through a scheme 
of low tones and delicate values ; in the Re- 
quiem, in the Te Deum, in the ‘ Damnation de 
Faust ’ he can make his canvas glow and blaze 
with the hues of Mont Pelee or Krakatoa. His 
work, in short, marks a new' era in instrumenta- 
tion, and has been directly or indirectly the 
guide of every composer since his day. 

No doubt his larger effects require conditions 
that are not very readily available. Towards 
the end of the famous Traite de Vinstru^ 
mentation he sketches the construction of 
an ideal orchestra, which should faithfully 
and precisely carry out his intentions ; 242 
strings, four of which are tuned an octave 
below the double basses, 30 grand pianos, 30 
harps, legions of wind -players and percussion- 
players ; an army of sound equipped for the 
most overpowering conquests. And though, 
like many of his ideals, this remained for 
him unattainable, he usually approached as 
near to it as circumstances would allow. In 
his ‘ Tuba Mirum ’ and his ‘ Lachrymosa ’ the 
forces employed are of enormous magnitude : 
an immense number of bowed instruments, the 
wood-wind doubled, trebled, quadrupled, a 
tempest of rolling drums and clashing cymbals ; 
and, at each corner of the stage, a blare of 
brazen instruments which carry, as from the 
four winds of heaven, their ringing, ^shattering 
trumpet-calls. Well might Heine say that 
such music reminded him of primeval monsters 
and fabulous empires. It is out of scale with 
our civilised restrictions and reticences : for 
good and for ill it echoes over a wider expanse. 
But at the same time it is compelled to face the- 
blunt practical issue of performance ; to be 
fully understood it must be heard frequently, 
and it defeats its own end if it insists upon 
requirements which can rarely be satisfied. * I 
understand,’ said the King of Prussia, 'that you 
are the composer who writes for five hundred 
musicians.’ ‘ Your Majesty has been mis- 
informed,* answered Berlioz, * I sometimes 
write for four hundred and fifty.* 

From the technical side, then, Berlioz*# 
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chief claim to immortality ia that of a brilliant 
and audacious colourist. It remains to con- 
sider the purposes for which he employed hi.s 
me<Iium. On this point he is entirely explicit : 
music was to him a language capable of convey- 
ing definite impressions, of arousing definite 
emotions, even of narrating a definite series of 
events. In every one of his vocal works, from 
the ‘ £l6gie ’ to ‘ i..es Troyens,’ the main office 
of his music was to illustrate and reinforce the 
words. In every one of his instrumental works, 
from ‘ Harold ’ and the ‘ Syinphonie fantaa- 
tique ’ to the little violin-piwe which he wrote 
for Art6t, he was principally occupied in telling 
a story or in painting a picture. His weakness 
in pure design was partly the cau.se, but still 
more the effect, of his preoccupation with the 
dramatic or descriptive aspect of his art. With 
him, more than with any other groat composer 
for the concert* room, it is possible to abstract 
form from content and to balance neglect of the 
one against enthusiastic devotion to the other. 

Now there can bo no doubt that music pos- 
sesses a very intimate power of stirring man's 
emotional nature, and that it can strongly 
reinforce appeals made by the other arts — l>y 
articulate words, for instance, or by determinate 
action and scenery. But the attempt to make 
music self -articulate, in the manner which 
Berlioz intended, is for two reasons foredoomed 
to failure. It violat<^8 the essential character 
of the art ; it offers almost irresi.stible tempta- 
tions to ugliness. For, in the first place, the 
nature of musical expression and of its effect 
on the human organism is far too vague arul 
nebulous to he tied down to any very precise 
significance. It is as idle to in<iuire the moan- 
ing of a composition as to inquire the meaning 
of a sunset. We may call the sunset ‘ angry ' 
without passing the legitimate bounds of meta- 
phor ; but wo should have little patience with 
the fancy that seriously enlarged upon the 
degree or cause of its auger. In exactly the 
same way we may call a musical composition 

* agitated ' or ‘ gay,* but we cannot give con- 
crete shape to its gaiety or its agitixtion. 
Indeed, wo are commonly irritated by any 
attempt to explain the poetic .significance of a 
musical work. We may sometime.s forgive it 
— in the ‘ Florentinisohe Nachte ’ of Heine, for 
example, or in Henry Kingsley’s ‘ Ravenshoe ’ 
— but even there we feel that it needs forgive- 
ness, that it is forcing our attention into a 
wrong channel, that it is unduly particularis- 
ing those broad emotional types which supply 
the forms of music with their only real content. 
And if any man doubt this ho may bring the 
matter to a clear issue ; let him hear the 

* Symphonie fantastique,* and‘endeavour from 
the music alone to reconstruct the romance. 

Secondly, when music rises to its highest, 
even these broad types of emotion are merged 
into one. The slow movement of the choral 


symphony fills us with the same overpowering 
sense of rapture and worship as a sight of the 
Alps ; it is not this or that kind of feeling that 
is stirred in us but our entire soul. Only when 
the art descends to lower slopes can we begin 
to discriminate, to distinguish, to set boundary- 
lines ; and the further the descent the easier 
and more convincing is the demarcation. 
Music which inflicts actual pain may well call 
up painful associations, and may so help 
imaginative hearers to call up some vague 
nightmare- pictures of savagery or horror. It 
i.s not for nothing that the instrumental work 
of Berlioz grows most nearly articulate in the 
‘ Rondo du Sabbat,' in the ‘ Brigands’ Orgy,’ 
and in the orchestral setting of the ‘ Ride to the 
Abyss.’ 

However, like all great artists, Berlioz was 
better than Ids own theory. He often allowed 
it to load him into extravagant aberration ; he 
even narrates wdth pride that at the perform- 
ance of his Requiem one of the audience wa* 
frightened into a syncope — an interesting com- 
mentary upon Schiller’s view of the function of 
Art. But though his theory of the programme 
is impracticable, and though it is only by 
lowering his art that he can even approximate 
to its realisation, yet the fact remains tliat he 
has written a groat deal of vigorous and stirring 
rnu.sic, and that he often rises to a level of pure 
beauty which only genius can attain. After 
all, hts parti pris w'as as much inherited as 
assumed, t'ronc.h mu.sic has always boon 
clo.sely connected with literary movements and 
ideals ; it ha.s always .somewhat tended to 
subordinate form to expression. Even the 
cx(|uisit6 stylo of Couy)erin wjus never .sati.sfied 
without a ' poetic content,’ and from him the 
line of ance.stry runs directly enough through 
Rameau. Gossec and I..e8ueur, until it reaches 
the greatest and most gifted of Lesueur’s pupils. 

As might naturally be expected his best 
sustained work is to be found in his vocal 
compositions, both because hero his deficien- 
cies of pure design are covered, and because 
here ho has the collaboration of a text to give 
body anti substance to his fancies. ‘ Les 
Troyens ’ is probably the finest extant specimen 
of spectacular opera, full of pageantry and i 
movement, vividly conceived and vividly pour- 
trayed. The whole of the final tableau, wdth the 
great prophetic utterance of Dido, based upon 
themes w hich recall happy hours to her memory, 
is strangely anticipatory of the end of ‘Die 
Gbtterdammerung.’ ‘ Beatrice et Benedict * 
is a charming comedy, w^onderfully supple and 
light-handed ; and ‘ Benvenuto,’ though far 
less dextrous, yet contains a good many scenes 
of real dramatic power. His two great ritual 
works, the Requiem and the Te Deum, stand 
like colossal statues at the gates of a bar- 
barian temple. They are absolutely unchristian 
in feeling, they suggest human sacrifices and 
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blood-curdling rites, they grip emotion by the 
throat and leave it gasping for breath. But 
for sheer savage force and strength they are, 
in their kind, unsurpassed, and amid these 
terrors are many passages of a strange, inhuman 
beauty. Among his cantatas, ‘ La Lainnution 
de Faust ’ holds the pre-eminent place ; indeed, 
it is Berlioz in quintessence. All his merits are 
hero, all his defects ; of fabric now clumsily 
woven, now of the closest texture, cruel modula- 
tions and phrases of a haunting sweetness, the 
most exquisite tenderness alternating with the 
wildest violence, all clothed with his vivid colour 
and with his consummate mastery of orchestral 
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‘27. /hvtt. 

'28. L'l^ttiih' di* la U' ' (lio Trinplo nnlvx^raal); Choru*. (1850./ 
(xvi.J 


resource. 

His criticisms exhibit the same curious al- 
ternation of extremes. It was long before ho 
could see any beauty in Palestrina ; of Bach and 
Handel he spoke in disdainful ignorance. Ho 
cared little for Chopin, little for Schumann, and 
he paased over the Paris edition of Schubert's 
songs with a fow casual words about ‘ Erl- 
ktinig.’ On the other hand he was one of the 
first musicians in Europe who really appreciated 
Beethoven, and his papers on Gluck and Weber 
are masterpieces of sound insight and clear 
expression. He counts, too, among the very 
small number of writers on music who deserve 
to be read for their literary style. 

* The ^moires ' says W. K. Heiiloy, ‘ is one of the 
few assays hi artLst/ie bio^jniiihy wliich may claim 
equal liohours with lionvenut<Vs story of himself and 
his own (lointis ; tho two volumes of corresiiondeiiec; 
rank with tiio most interestini^ epistolary matter of 
their time ; in tlie tlie. A trarers ( ^ham. 

the Soirees de I'orcheHire tliore is enoiigli of fun and 
earne.st. of fine criticisiii and diaholical humour, of 
wit aiKl faney and invention, to furni.sli forth a dozen 
ordinary critics and leave a rich remainder when all » 
done.' 


He has not Schumann’s range or sympathy. 
Here, as in his art, he could .see only from his 
own standpoint : but in art, in criticism, in 
life ho looked through keen eyes, and spoke 
out with a fearless and undaunted eloquence. 

The following is a list of his works : 


fl'ho nuinlwi'B in Biiiall Roimhii typo 
complatc edition publisbod by MewirH. 


refer to the volume.H of the 
Broltkopf & Hkrtel.) 


1. Right sccneB from ‘ Faust.' (18*28 29.) (x-l 

J bis. Overture to ' Wavorley.’ (1827 ‘28.) pv. ) ^ i „ 4 ..« 4„r. 

*. ‘ Irl.indo ’ : nine mCdiKlifs pour nne et doux voix Hiir 

tions de Thomas Moore. (1829.) *▼-. xvii.J 

3. Overture to ‘ Francs-.Iuges.' ()8‘2<^'28.) llv.) 

4. Overture to ‘ King near.’ (18.31.) ,, 

6. ‘ (Jrande Momo de.s morUs.’ 'aeouieni, 18.1<.) (vil.J . . 

6. ‘ U .3 mal ’ ; oanUtA on the death of Napw.com (1^.) rxUiJ 

7. 'I.e* Nults d’4t(5’; eix tongs to ® 

(183;) ;U; rewrlthm in 1841 and 1B.'16.) (With orehcatral 
acot. In vol. xv.. piano acet. in vol. »vU.) 

8. Rfiverie ot i?aprlce, vln. and orch. (IWRl.) (vl.) 

9. Overture ‘ Ijfl Carnaval roinain.’ (184.3.) J , , 

10 . Grandu TraiU dfVimtrumevtathn ft d'orcJvettrationmoderMt. 

A I't’C xupjdirnfnt ‘ Ij' vhff d'orehfiifve. 

11. ‘ Sara la halgneuse ' ; choral ballad (IBSd-Wb) , . 

1‘2. ' UCjtpiive': song for inozzo-sopr. and <)rch. (1 ^ 48. ) fx .) 

Also with aoot for PF. and v cl. and PF. alon«. (xvU j 
Fleurs de lAudet ’ ; tWe song*, for one or mure von^. (IWl -M. 
pulxl. 1860.) fxvi. and xvll.) One. Le Jeune PAtre breton, 

14. SymphmiUrfaniiAtique : ' ^Ipisode de la vie d’un artiste.’ 

I4bia 'iSlo^^ou^le Retour 5 la vie.* Monodrama.l {1827-82.) 

(xlll.] 

' ’Tlic 'C^hrtxir des ombres’ in this work it UWen 
Ution • in the canUta ‘ La Mort de CKopAtro 
time under Weingartr^er at the Queen’s Hall. Londom Nov. 1 A 
and kbe laat number how the ’ Fantasia on Shaketpaare s Tempos . 
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WORKS wrruouT opub numrrrs 

•R.»urrfxlt’ from Uie SL H.s'h Mu««. (1822. rewritUn 1825 attd 

iSJRil (vii.l 

Ten Sungs (Written between 18'2.') !in.l 1834.) |*vi., XVil.] 

Three can til ta.M ; ‘ Li Rev olutmn gri'i-que. ' (lH*2t).) l*.J 

■ Jierminlu.’ (IS28. ) (xV.) 

• U Mult de Cliopfctre.’ (18'29.) (xv.] 

ChoruH of Magi (1828, rewiitUm in 1832.1 | vii.l 
Two fugues fur clmrus and ureb. (IH‘28 ‘29 ) (vl.) 

Oxertura to ‘ lO.b Ruy.' (18.‘I'2.) (Iv.) 

Two M<itet.>» : ‘ Veni Creator ‘ and ' Tantuin ergo.’ |vll.] 

Throe piiH'<'A fur harmonium: ‘Totaiata,’ ‘S6rinad« agretie K la 
Maduue,’ .iml • Hymne pour 1 flU'vatlon.’ (1846.) (vl.J 
' L'Ai othOone ' for chorua. (1848.) (xvl.) 

‘ llymiie jiour la consecration du iiouveuu TaWnacle.’ (1859.) 
Ixvi ) 

• Watrice et IWnedkt,' comic opera, two ueU. (iWW^.) , . 

• Les Troyens’; graml ojiera in (wo jiartn: (1) ' l.a Prite dt T^nle 

(rti-Ht and second a< ts) ; (2) ‘ Let ’Troyont 6 Carihagt (third, 
fourth ami tifth m tsi. 

‘ March from I.et Troyenn * arranged for concert use. 

‘ Ia .Mol t li’Ofplke,’ ( antabi written in 1827, Hrnt ooWpeUtIuii lO* 
Prtx do Home. M.H. Natlfui.al l.tbmry, Parla. 

ARRANUKMKNT8. KTtl. 

RerltJitlves for ‘ Per Frelschtltz.’ (1841.) 

• L Invitation li la valHo,’ by Weber, for orch. (1841.) 

• PaUT Noster ' and ’Aduremus,’ by Rortniaiisky. (1843.) 

Marche mHro< aine, by L. von Meyer. (1846.) 

‘ Plaisir d’jimour,' by Martini. (IHfil).) 

• Krlkdnig, by Schubert. (1800.) 

LITFRAKY AND CHITTCAL WORKS 
Traiti' (In l*iuxtru‘>i(('nt<tti(ni (sne above, op. I6|, Trailt. s Oermaw, 
.1. beibrock (1,843;; Rnglish. Mary ('owden Clarke ; Hpanitli, 
Camp* y H<iler. ModAtn i‘cvl»isi editions (Ornnan) by WHii- 
gartner, R. .Str.iuss ; (JtaiiiOi), l)y JL I’animta (1913). 

Votpujn muftiaxt en Atfernnrjnn ef <;h JtdHi’, <?tudeH sur iJceliioveo, 

‘ tilm k, at Weber. (1843.) 
h'M Soir<’(’>i lit! I’tpri'hi'Hfrc. (18. Ml.) 

/,/•« Groft iK/Ut'.'t do la wMii/uo. OM.'iO.) 

.1 frnirn Chunfn. (iM(l‘2.) 

A/^.inoirnu do Jittrliot, Two vols. (itiiO.) 

(’orretpottdance huSditf. (18T9.) 

Lcttrpn intiincu. (1882.) . , , , i ...... 4 .V.. 

Um MuHcionset laimmqntt (a collection of attlelAH, mainly hh the 
worlc of IWrlloz'a oonteinporarlos, from the Journal dot Dtbnt$, 
with an introduction by Andr4 llallayH, , 

LUorarhclm Wtrk>t, Krtte Uesamtautgabe in mhii Hkndeii, Leiptig, 

i.F.rrRn8 

liriefe IteYoorraqondi'r /.oititnnnHxrn an tram hint, «1 by lA Mara 

(189.’5), contains OJ letOfrB of Jterlio*. 

llrUfe iiou Ifpcfor lU-rUot an (fin JUntin Vartdyne ^yn Wittgin- 
ttein, od. by Im. Mara (1903). ^ ..vi t 

Uttrf» inmm do Htcfor Ikrliot d Thonuu Oounot, ed. by L. 

Michoud and U. Alii X (19031. *•./-//« 

Vn« Pago d'ammir romarit Iqun. Uttrf* Infsditot d Mnto. KUMo 
F . . . KHtsvuo Nou», 1903). * 

Leg AnvUg ntvMmihuog ; is MuMcU nnrant (1919). ed. by J. Tlernot. 
Corrwpondaniifi InMito (flcvn^ Idruf, 191/). 

Autohiographiein('ditr{iUitfuobU'Yo,l%W\. 

AoutfUet Isftreg (i'lituHnr lirrlluz {It.M.I., 1906), erl. by J, G. 

Is* iit^Ung d Augugte Mornl 

pp. 609. «‘29. «47. 867. fl«7. 707), ed. by J. G. 

Uttiig inMitf* d* J/oclor lierlwt [R.AI.I., 1913), ed. by J. O. 
Prod’homme. 

Many of the autobiographical details in these 
works are untrustworthy. W. H. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G. PK MAaaouuNKs : iierHot gtm truvrj Gm). ^ 

K HipritAO : (1) firrHat, Ihommo «t 1 artitU (1888-S6), (2) Btrliot 
infUru, (1889) ; (3) UfTliM tern <#my)* (1892). 

A Ersst : I'OCutrre dramotigue d'ntotor BtrlUn (1884). 

O. Noi;yrLAW>: /f*otor B*rlioi le mtuv^tntnt d* I art oofi- 

fAtnporain (1885). mu 

A. JuLiiaw ; (1) H*ot<rr Btrliot, tavta etU combat (IWSi ) ; W netdar 
BerlUn, to vif rt gei mumret (1888). ^ -u. - 

J. O. Pkod'mommk t La Cytde BeriiM: Ja* Dammediom <te /towM 
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(1806): Vgrtfawm du Chri$t (1886). Htctnr Berliat, $a vU, tei 
atuifTM (1804) : OttrinAii trftrt4Ution by 1^ PrAnken«t«iD (1906). 
J.^Tismot : Hector Berlioi H tn iociitS do ton Umpt (J804). 

A. BouchaT; (1) Hiftotre U‘un romantitfue : Berli' i (3 vol.) (1906-1S); 

(2) U Fauet do Berli<>t (1910) ; (3) Vne Fie rornanti^jue (1820), 
tranaUted into RngKah. 

B. HoJLkAJTD: JItuieieru d'aujnurd’hui: Hertioe {190H). 

A. CoqVAKD: Berliot {MuticUifU eHHbre*) (I9U8). 

M. TijiAo : HUtoire li'un romanii</ue (1913). 

P. M. Massom : Berliot IMaltret tie t i musu/ae] (1923), 

W. H. Uaouw : fitudiet in Maiern Mutic, rol. 1. ; Hector Berliot 
( 1896 ). 

BaaUT NkwmaM: Mutieal Htudiee— Berliot, Bomantie and Clataie 
(1908). ^ 

Authok IVars JLoceb: Hueic and the Komantie Period in Prance 
(1920). 

JULiua KArr; Berliot . . . vdtlig neu bearbeitete Aujtage. (Flrat 
publUbad in 1917). Borlln, 1922. 

Tabcksdi MAaroVANl : La Onmnaiione di Fault, dl Ettore Berliot. 
Uuida attraverio il poema e la muitca. Milan, 1023. 

BERMUDO, Juan (6. Ecija, near Seville, 
beginning of the 10th cent.), a Franciscan 
friar of Andaluoia, friend and admirer of 
Morales, and author of two important 
theoretical works. 

1 LIbro llaniado DeclarMcldn de Inatrumeiitoa (Oauna; 1.140 
and 1.153; Granada. 1553). iB.M. ; Bib). NhI., Faria; Munich; 
Utaata- lllbl., Vienna; Bibi. Nac.. Madrid; Bibl. DipuUcid. 
Barcelona : Eacurlal.) 

2. El Arto Trlphai ia (Oauna, 1560). (Bibl. Nac., Madrid.) 

The latter was written as a ‘ plaine and easie 
introduction * to music for the use of the nuns 
of the convent of Montilla. 

The former is of more ample scope, and 
includes a description of instruments and 
tablature as well as an introduction to music. 
The book ia remarkable for its clarity of style ; 
and incidentally gives valuable biographical 
evidence in relation to Morales, who wrote a 
dedicatory epistle to the second edition, dated 
Oct. 22, 1650, and describing himself ‘ Maestro 
de Capilla del Senor Duque de Arcos.* Morales 
died in 1663 before the book was jm Wished, 
but Bermudo constantly refers to him, and | 
admires him for breaking rules when the j 
occasion demanded it, Bermudo has recorded ' 
the only saying of Morales which has been 
preserved : 

‘Si lo que hazen alffunos tafleclorcs de organo se 
sacasae en llmplo grandea faltas liallivriamos.’ (If we 
really knew what aoino organists played, we should 
find very bad mistakes.) ‘And Morales was quite 
right,* he adds, * because on an Instrument It is po-ssible 
to play consecutive fifths or octaves without being 
noticed; but with voices tlie mistake is obvious at 
once.* j. B. T. 

BERNABEI, (1) Ercole (6. Caprarola, 
c. 1620 ; d. Munich, 1687 or 8), a pupil of Beno- 
voli, and successively maestro di cappella at 
the Lateran in Rome, from 1665, and at San 
Luigi de’ Praneesi from 1667 ; he seems to have 
entered the Cappella Giulia, St. Peter’s, on 
June 20, 1672, but not to have been maestro di 
cappella there, as he is only called ‘ musico ’ in 
the letter of recommendation which Cardinal 
Barberini sent to the Elector of Bavaria in 
1674, and in consequence of which Bemabei 
obtained the post of maestro di cappella to the 
court of Munich. Bomabei’s compositions in- 
clude a set of three-part madrigals, called ‘ Con- 
certo madrigalesco,* published at Rome, 1669 ; 

* Sacrae modulationos,* Munich, 1691, and 
various motets, etc. in MS. at Munich, Modena, 
Dresden and Vienna. The text- books of two 


operas given in Munich, 1680 and 1686, are 
preserved there. 

His son, (2) Gioseffo Antonio (6. Rome, 
c. 1649; d. Mar. 9, 1732), was sent for to Munich 
in 1677 and appointed assistant to his father, 
whom he succeeded in Jan. 1688. 

His compositions include a book of seven 
masses for four voices and strings, printed 1710; 
masses and motets in MS. at Munich, Berlin, 
Bologna, Dresden, and a largo collection of 
church music in the court library of Vienna. 
Between 1678 and 1691 he wrote 16 operas, 
many of them only preserved in the form of 
libretti (Q.-L.). 

BiiiJ.. — R. RKNtiiH, Ercole Bemahei, Rome, 1920 ; Rafkaklb 
('asimiki, Ercole Bernabei, maeatro delta Cupella inuticale Latera- 
nente (5 luglio, 1(165—5 uiarzo, 1667), p. 12, Rome, 1920. 

BERNACCHI, Antonio (6. Bologna, June 
1685 ; d. Mar. 1756), was equally celebrated as 
a singer (evirato) and as a master. 

During several years he received the instruc- 
tion ot PiSTOCcni (q.i^.), then the first singing- 
master in Italy, whore there wore at that time 
not a few ; and to his care and skill, as well as 
to his own application, genius and splendid 
soprano voice, the young Bemacchi owed his 
early superiority over all the other singers of 
his day, and the title which ho gained of ‘ II Re 
dei cantatori.’ Fetis says that he made his 
first appearance in 1722 ; but it is much more 
likely that ho did this ten years earlier, for he 
was singing in London in 1716 in the opera 
‘ Clearto,’ and in Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo ’ in 1717, 
when ho sang the part of Goffredo, which had 
previously been sung by Vanini Boschi and 
Galerati, two female contralti. While in 
England, his voice was thought to be weak and 
defective ; but ho covered these faults with so 
much skill that his singing was always much 
more admired by musicians than by the public. 
Ho remained here at first only for one season, 
after which he returned to Italy. In 1726 he 
entered the service of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and subsequently that of the Emperor. Ber- 
nacchi now altered his style, making use of an 
embroidery of roulades — a great innovation 
upon the old simple method of singing. This 
novelty had an immense success ; and was 
immediately adopted by all the other singers, 
in spite of the outcry raised by the purists of 
the old school. Martinelli and Algarotti agree 
in blaming him for sacrificing expression to 
execution, and for ‘ opening the door to all the 
innovations which have debased the art.* 
Rousseau relates that Pistocchi, on hearing his 
former pupil, exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! woe is me ! I 
taught thee to sing, and now thou wilt “ play ”!* 
The Daily Cmrant of July 2, 1729, announced 
that 

* Mr. Handel, who is jiist returned from Italy, has 
contracted with the following persons to perform in 
the Italian Opera ; Sig. Bernacchi, who is esteemed 
the best singer in Italy.’ 

The Opera, which bad been closed foi 
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eighteen months, reopened Dec. 2 with ‘ Lo- 
tario,* and a revival of ‘ Tolomeo, in both of 
which Bemacchi played the principal character, 
formerly sustained by Sencsino. In the season 
of 1730 he sang in Handel’s ‘ Partenopo,’ after 
which he returned once more to Italy, with the 
desire of founding there a school for teaching 
his own method. Raff, Amadori, Mancini, 
Guarducci, and many more, were his scholars. 
The objection of the purists to Bemacchi’s 
fioriture as new, has no foundation ; for these 
eml^ollishments were as old as the 16th century, 
and were only developed by him and employed 
more after the manner of instrumental music. 
He was also a good composer, having learnt 
composition from G. A. Bcmabei ; the Con- 
servatoire at Paris possesses some songs and 
duets of his. He was admitted as a member 
of the Society Filarm. of Bologna in 1722, of 
which ho was Princeps in 1748 and 1749. The 
libraries of the Accaderaia and T.iceo of Bologna 
contain MSS. of vocal compositions in four 
and five parts, with and without accompani- 
ments. J. M. 

Bibi.. — LorM)viro Frati, Avfonio liernncchi e la iua icunla di 
canto. It. Anno 29. 1922. pp. -47a-91. 

BERNAL, Antonio (IGth cent.), a Spanish 
composer of the Sevillian school, and a con- 
temporary of Morales. He is believed to Jiave 
been choirmaster of the church of San Salvador 
at Seville. Morphy (Les Luthistes espagywls) 
prints a setting by him of an old Spanish 
ballad from the ‘ Orphenica Lira * of Miguel 
de Fuenllana (1554), while Eslava published 
a motet, ‘Ave Sanctissimam ’ {a 4) attributed 
to him. The MS. ‘ Tonos Castellanos ’ {Bihl. 
Medinaceli, Madrid) contains a madrigal by 
him, and some church music. J. B. T. 

BERNAL, Jos6 (16th cent.), a singer in the 
service of the Emperor Charles V He is pos- 
sibly identical with the Bernal Gonzalez, com- 
positions by whom are in the Chapter Library 
at Toledo. J- b. t. 

BERNARD, Jean Emile Auguste (b. Mar- 
seilles, Nov. 28, 1843 ; d. Paris, Sept. 11, 1902), 
a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, who became 
organist of Notre-Dame des Champs, retiring 
from the post in 1895. Bernard’s serious and 
reflective disposition was shown in most of his 
compositions, from an organ fantasia and fugue, 
which obtained the prize offered by the Societ6 
des Compositeurs do Paris in 1877, to the violin 
concerto dedicated to Sarasate, and played by 
him at one of the Conservatoire concerts in 
1895. A suite for violin and piano, often played 
by the same artist, became familiar to London 
audiences, and he also wrote a divertissement 
for wind instruments, a fantaisie, and a Concert- 
stuck for piano and orchestra, and andante and 
rondo for violoncello and orchestra ^ works for 
organ and piano, and a cantata, * Guillaume le 
Conquerant,* for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra. o. F. 


BERNARDI, sec Senksino, Francesco. 
BERNARDI, Bartolomeo (6. Bologna; 
d. Copenhagen, 1730). Ka|>ellmei8ter at the 
Danish court. He was a noted violin virtuosa 
and composer. His operei ‘ Libussa * wai 
performed at Prague in 1703. In 1696 he was 
apparently still in Italy, as his ‘ 10 Senate h 
tre con il basso per 1* organo,’ op. 2, appeared 
in that year at Bologna, where another book 
of trio sonatas, op. 1, had been published in 
1692, while a book of ‘ Senate a violino solo,* 
op. 3, as well as other sonatas were published 
at Amsterdam. He composed also vocal duets 
and cantatas, and the Berlin library has a 
MS. book of instructions in very faulty 
German for playing from a figured bass. 
Many of his MS. compositions are said to have 
perished in the great fire of Copenhagen in 
1745. Wasiolewski mentions also a book of 
12 solo sonatas, op. 1 {Q.-L. ; Wasielewski). 

BERNASCONI, (1) Andrea {b. Marseilles, 
1706 ; d. Munich, Jan. 29, 1784), the son of a 
Frtmch officer of Italian descent (Riemann)^ 
wa.s the composer of 21 of)eras and various 
sacrtnl compositions. Ho held the position of 
Kapellmeister at Munich from 1755. He was 
the teacher of his step-daughter (2) Antonia, 
daughter of a valet de chambre of the Prince 
of Wiirtemburg whoso widow married Andrea 
Bornasconi. She made her first ajqxjarance at 
Vienna, 1764, in ‘ Alceste,’ which Gluck had 
written expressly for her. She afterwards sang 
at various Italian theatres, and in 1778 she 
appeared with Pacchierotti in * Demofoonte,’ a 
pasticcio, at the Opera in London. She was 
then a good musician, and a correct and skilful 
singer ; but her voice was not powerful, and she 
was past her prime. She was a good actress. 

In 1770-71 she had sung at Milan the part of 
Aspasia in Mozart’s early opera ‘ Mitridate,* 
She distrusted the powers of the boy to com- 
pose the airs for her, and requested to see what 
she was to sing, to which he instantly acceded. 
She made trial of a piece, and was charmed with 
It. Mozart then, piqued at her want of confid- 
ence, gave her another, and a third, leaving 
Bemasconi quite confounded with ^o rare a 
talent and so rich an imagination at years so 
tender. Shortly afterwards an enemy (Gas- 
parini of Turin) called on her with the words 
of the libretto set to different music, and 
endeavoured to j)ersuade her not to sing the 
music of the young Mozart. 

‘ 8he absolutely refused this wicked person being 
quite overjoyed at the airs the young maestro had 
written for her, in which he consulted her inclination.*^ 

In 1783 Bemasconi was at Vienna, where she 
had settled, though not engaged at the Opera ; 
but she gave a few performances of the ‘ Alceste’ 
and ‘ Ifigenia in Tauride ’ of Gluck, and of a 
comic opera ‘ I^a Contadina in Corte,’ which she 
haid sung with success in London. j. M. 

I Leopold Mox&rt’e I>etter. 
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BERNEKER, Constanz (b, Darkehmen, 
East Prussia, Oct. 30, 1844 ; d. Konigs- 
berg, June 9, 1906), studied at the Institute 
for Church Music and Royal Academy of 
Music, Berlin. After conducting some choral 
societies at Berlin ho was (1872) appointed 
musical director of the Singakademie at 
Konigsberg, and soon .after organist of the 
cathedral. In 1885 he received th8 title of 
Royal Director of Music ; and in 1895 l)ecamo 
lecturer at the University. He was also 
teacher of composition at the Conservatoire. 
As a composer he excelled in choral works 
with orchestra, including an oratorio * Judith,’ 

‘ The Song of Solomon,’ ‘ Coronation Cantata,* 
and choruses to Schiller’s Bride of Messina. 
He wrote also psalms, motets, partsongs, 
and lieder. In 1907 a society was formed at 
Konigsberg for the publication of his works 
(Riemann). 

BERNER, Euikdricu Wilhfxm (6. Bieslau, 
May 16, 1780 ; rf. Miiy 9, 1827), pupil of his 
father, the organist of the Elisabeth Chun‘h 
there, under whose tuition he made such rapid 
progress as to bo appointed his assistant at 
thirteen years of ago. 

Counterpoint and composition he learnt from 
Oohimie. director of the choir at the Matthiius- 
kirche, and at the same time from Reichardt 
the violouoello, horn, bassoon and clarinet, 
which lost instrument he played in the orchestra 
of the theatre. The arrival of C. M. von Weber 
in Breslau to take the post of Kapcllmetstcr 
roused Berner to fresh exertions. Weber valued 
him as an excellent pianoforte and clarinet 
player. In 1811 lie and Schnabel wore sum- 
moned to Berlin by Zcltor to master the system 
of the Singakadomie, with the view of osUiblish- 
ing similar institutions in Bn^slau and the r<\st 
of Silesia, such being the wish of the Prussian 
Government. Bonier wa^ also entrusted with 
the task of cataloguing the musical treasures of 
the suppressed monasteries. More details of 
his life will be found in the Hausfreund for 1827, 
No. 15. Among his numerous pupils, Adolph 
Hesae waa one of the most remarkable. He left 
many compositions both for vgicos and instru- 
ments, but hia didactic writings are more valu- 
able — Orundregelti des Oesanges (1815), Theorie 
der Choralztoischeyispiel (1819), Lehre von der 
musikalischen Interpvnktion (1821). Some of 
his songs were very popular, e.g. ‘ Deutsches 
Herz verzage nicht.’ v. G. 

BERNERS, Gerald Hugh Tyrwhitt- 
WiiiSON (6. Apley Park, Bridgnorth, Sept. 18, 
1883), succeeded in 1918 to the barony of 
Berners, which dates fi*om 1465. The first of 
his compositions to be published ap|)ear©d 
therefore under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. 
He was in the diplomatic service from 1909-19 
as hon. attach^ at Constantinople and Rome. 
He received his first musical education at Dres- 
den and Vienna, and has had intermittent guid- 


ance, chiefly in orchestration, from Stravinsky 
and Ca^olla, but is mainly self-taught. Lord 
Berners employs a pungent idiom that shows 
external traces of his musical associations, but 
is nevertheless markedly personal. It makes 
great play with the newer harmonic devices, his 
characteristic use of which is attuned to his 
present predilection for humour and irony. 
The antithesis that whilst Continental critics, 
judging by the quality of that humour, have 
described him as the most English of our com- 
posers, English critics, judging by the idiom, 
have placed him among the least national, in 
itself indicates hia place in modern music, which 
is that of a ‘ good l^uropean ’ whoso cosmo- 
politanism has not oblit(Tated a racial os well 
as racy manifestation of the comic spirit. The 
first of his compositions that was retained, 
though not the first to be published, included a 
setting of Heine’s ‘ Du hist wie cine Blume ’ 
treated in the light of a passage in one of the 
poet’s biographies, where it is stated that the 
famous lines were in the first place addressed 
to a small white pig. Aft<T tlu* (ierman IJod 
his irony found many other fruitful subjects, 
such as the conventions — sentimental, Straus- 
sian and other — of the waltzform ; those ol 
the Spanish idiom, real and spurious ; and those 
of our own folk-song cult. This, liowevcr, must 
not bo taken to imply either that his humour is 
always ironic or his intention alwa 3 ^s humor- 
ous. Some of his smaller works strike a diflForent 
note and his only op<Ta is ‘ .straight ’ comedy. 
There is, in fact, some danger that when Lord 
Berners is in earnest, to those who know only 
his lighter vein it will appear that his humour 
is at fault, for that is the common j)cnalty of a 
reputation for irony. The Vaises bourgeoises 
were selected by the international jury for p'r- 
formance at Salzburg in 1923. His last import- 
ant work is the operatic version referred to 
above of Prosper Mcrimee’s one-act comedy, 
Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrernent,’ which is set 
almost integrally, the original prose being some- 
what shortened but not otherwise changed. 
This was produced in Paris in 1924 and has 
since undergone a revision. An English version 
is in preparation. The most frequently per- 
formed of his works is the Fantaisie espagnole, 
which seems to have secured an assured place 
in the repertory. E. B. 

SONOS 

Lieder Album, three sonsr* In the German Maxiner. 1918, 

Tn>ls Chansons (O. Jean-Avibry). 19*20. 

Three Ronpe (EnRlIsh i>oeia). 1920. 

DlaJogue betvreen Tom FHuter and Ida Man, by Ned the Dog- 
Stealer. 1921. 

Tbree'Songs (Chanties, etc.). 19*22. 

I’lANO 

• Le Pol-won d’or.’ 1914. 

Trola petltes marchea fundbree. 1914. 

Fragments psychologlguea. 1915. 

Vaises bourgeoises (duet). 1917. 

ORCHESTRA 

Three Pieces : Chinoinerie ; Valse aentimentale ; Kaaatcholu 19ia 
Fantaisie espagnole. 1918-19. 

Fugue. 19*44. 

STAGE 

L-' Carrosse du Saint Sacrernent (opera). 1923. 
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BERNHARD, Christoph (6. Danzig, 1627 
or 1628 ; d, Nov. 14, 1692), Kapellmeistor at 
Dresden. 

He was a sailor\s son and was so poor as to 
sing from door to door to keep himself from 
starving. By a Dr. Strauch he was placed in 
the Gymnasium, where he studied music under 
Balthazar Erben, and the organ under Paul 
Syfert. By the aid of the same benevolent 
individual he was enabled to visit Dresden with 
letters of rocommoiidation to H. Si'HUTZ, the 
Kapellmeister. There his fine voice, at first an 
alto, but aft(^rward.s a tenor, so far attracted the 
notice of the Kurfiirst as to induce him to take 
him into liis service in 1649, and to send him to 
Italy with the view of perfecting his singing. 
In Romo he l)eeamo intimate with Carissimi. 
and excited the enthusiasm of the Italians by 
his compositions, amongst others a Mass for ten 
voices. After returning with a party of young 
Italians to Dresden, he was enabled by the Kur- 
fiirst to make a second journey to Italy about 
1651 ; on his return in 1655 ho becan.'O vice- 
Kapellmeister. The Italians who had returned 
with him, however, intrigued against their 
benefactor, and at length compelled Bernhard 
to resign his post and take a cantorship at 
hfamburg, which he hold from 1664-74, when 
he was ipcalled by the Kurfiirst dohann George 
III., and mmained in Dresden as Kapellmeister 
till his death. His facility in counterpoint was 
very remarkable, and some extraordinary in- 
stances of his ability in this direction may Ix) 
found in his setting of the Latin hymn ‘ Pru- 
(lentia Pnidentiana ’ (Hamburg, 1669) in triple 
counterpoint, as well as in other of his works 
(y.-L.). F. o. 

BERNIER, Ntoolas (/>. Mantes, June 28, 
1664 ; d. Paris, Sept. 5, 1734), choir-boy at 
Mantes, studied in Rome ; maltre do chapelle 
at Chartres, 1694; and at St. Germain 
I’Auxerrois, 1698; music-master of the Ste. 
Chapelle, Paris, 1704-26, and one of the four 
sub-conductors in 1723. Riemann says that 
Bernier, J. B. Morin and Clerambault were 
the earliest French cantata composers. Fetis 
characterises his style as cold and heavy, and 
his manner of writing as incorrect, like that 
of all his contemporaries. In his own time he 
was considered the foremost composer. He 
composed 7 books of cantatas, 3 books of 
motets with harpsichord (the third being a 
posthumous work), a number of cantatas and 
church music now in various continental 
libraries. (FHis\ Q.-L.). E. v. d. s. 

BERNO (d. Reichenau, June 7, 1048), Abbot 
of Rei(;henau in Suabia (hence : Augiensis) 
from 1008 to the time of his death, wrote a 
Tonarms with a separate Prolog^is, a treatise 
De varia psalnwrum atgue cantuum modnla- 
iicme, and another De consona tonorum diversi- 
tate, reproduced in Migne’s Patrology, and in 
Qerbert, Script, ii. 62. Trithemius describes 


still another work of Borno’s, De ivstrumeniie 
rnusicalibv^f which, if it could be found, 
might give us now information about tlie 
musical instruments of that period. 

E. V. d. 8. 

BERNSDORF, Edvard {b, Deosau, Mar. 26, 
1825 ; d. Juno 27, 1901), a pupil of F. Schneider 
at Dossiiu and of A. B. Marx at Berlin ; lived 
for many years at Ixupzig. 

Ho published various songs and piecea for 
tho piano, but is chiefiy known as editor of the 
Universal Ltxikon der Toukunst (3 vols,, with 
sujjploment, 1856-65, begun by vou Schladc- 
bach) and also as a critic in tho well-known 
musical |^>riodical, tho Signale. A thorough 
coiiHorvativc, with a strong antipathy to all 
modern elTorts in music, ho was within his own 
predilection.^, however, a keen and inUdligenb 
critic. A. M. 

BER8AG HORN, a variety of valve-buglo 
stated to have been first used in tlie Bersug- 
licri ct)rps of tho Italian army. These horns 
are used in sets or families of four, viz., 
8oj)rano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone or Bass, 
all being pitched in B[?. Tho soprano and alto 
correspond in ])itch and quality to the ordinary 
cornet and lliigol horn resjiectivoly, and the 
tenor and baritone to tho tenor and baritone 
althorns or saxhorns. Their distinction lies in 
tho use of one valve or piston only in place of 
the usual three. This valve lowers the pitch a 
fourth, as from c to gr, and affords a means of 
approximately completing tho diatonic scale 
thus : open notes J, valve notes 



2? 


During the late war, many regiments were 
supplied with those instruments for marching 
use, and as they were easily learned, the players 
were able to render harmonised music of a more 
varied character than is possible from the 
ordinary bugle band. D. j. B. 

BERSELLI, Mattf.o, a celebrated Italian 
tenor, who came to England with Senosino ; and 
with him made his first appearance iJi London 
in Bononcini’s ‘ A.starto,’ Nov. 19, 1720. 

He sang next in Tkicember of the same year, 
with Senesino again, in tho ‘ Radamisto * (revival) 
of Handel ; and in 1721 he appeared in * Muzio 
Scevola,’ joint work of Mattel, Bononcini and 
Handel ; in tho ‘ Arsace * of Orlandini and 
Amadei ; and in the anonymous ‘ L* Odio e 
r Arnore.’ J. M. 

BERTALI, Antonio {b. Verona, Mar. 1605 ; 
d. Vienna, Apr. 1, 1669), violinist in the court- 
chapel, Vienna, Apr. 1, 1637, and KapelJ* 
meister, Oot. 1, 1649. He became a favourite 
composer at the court, and the Emperor had 
his opera ‘ L* Inganno d’ Amore ’ performed at 
the Reichstag of Ratisbon in 1663. He wrote 
a number of 0 |)era 8 of which only tt few are 
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still in existence ; also 3 oratorios, masses 
and other church music ; and the music for 
a ballet on horseback (Q.-L , ; Riemann). 

BERTEAU (Berteaud,Berthau) (6. Valen- 
ciennes ; d. Paris, 1756), founder of the modern 
school of violoncello - playing. He studied 
the viola da gamba under Kozecz in Bohemia, 
but after 'some time exchanged it, for the 
'violoncello and made his debut at the Concert 
Spirituel at Paris in 1739 with great success. 
The beauty of his tone and phrasing made 
him a favourite in the musical and fashion- 
able circles of Paris, and quaint stories are 
told about his personal eccentricities. Among 
his pupils are Cupis, Janson and the elder 
Duportwho, through his younger brother, Louis, 
handed Berteau’s Art down to future genera- 
tions in a perfected manner. His known 
works consist in concertos and sonatas for 
violoncello and bass ; some of these have 
appeared in modem editions. (See Violon- 

OELLO-PLAYINa.) E. V. d. S. 

BERTHEAUME, Isidore (6. Paris, c. 1752 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Mar. 20, 1802), an excellent 
violinist who appeared in 1761 as soloist 
at the Concert Spirituel of which he became 
the conductor in 1783, and leader at the 
Op6ra-Comique in 1788. In 1791 he loft Paris 
on account of the Revolution and went first 
to Eutin and then to St. Petersburg as solo 
violinist in the imperial privaUi band. Graasot 
and Lafont were his most prominent pupils. 
He composed a concerto, 2 symphonies, con- 
certantes a 2 violins, op. 6, 3 books of sonatas, 
and 6 duos for violin. e. v. d. s. 

BERLIN, Louise AnoAlique {b. Roche, 
near Bicrre, Feb. 15, 1805 ; d, Apr. 26, 1877), a 
contralto singer, pianist and composer, ‘ Ix) 
Loup-garou ’ (Paris, 1827) and * Faust ’ (1831) 
were her most successful operas, though Victor 
Hugo himself adapted the libretto for her ‘ La 
Esmeralda* (1836). Mile. Bertin’s imperfect 
studies account for the crudities and irregu- 
larities to bo found in her writings among many 
evidences of genius. 

BERTINI, (1) Beno!t Auguste {b. Lyons, 
June 5, 1780), was in 1793 a pupil of dementi 
in London and subsequently himself a well- 
known teacher. He published (1830) a Phono- 
logiccd System for acquiring extraordinary facility 
on all musical instruments as well as in singing, 
(Riemann.) 

He trained his younger and more famous 
brother, (2) Henri (b. London, Oct. 28, 1798 ; 
d. Meylan, Oct. 1, 1876). 

At the age of twelve his father, himself a 
musician, took Henri for a successful concert 
tour in Holland, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. He was for some time in England and 
Scotland, but in 1821 settled in Paris until 
1869, when he retired to Meylan. F6tis gives 
a complete list of his compositions, but his chief 
work is an admirable course of studies. A 


' useful modem edition of 50 selected studies has 
been edited by Giusej |)c Buonamici. 

BERTINI, Giuseppe (6. Palermo, c. 1756 ; 
living in 1847), son of Salvatore Bertini, a 
musician at Palermo ( 1721- 94) ; was director of 
the music in the Cappella Palatina, a composer 
of church music, and author of Dizionariostorico^ 
critico degli scriltori di musica (Palermo, 1814). 
This, although largely borrowed fromChoron and 
Fayollcs, contains interesting original articles 
on Italian musicians. 

BERTINOTTI, Teresa (6. Saviglianc, Pied- 
mont, 1776 ; d. Bologna, Feb. 12, 1854), a 
dramatic singer. 

At the age of 4 she began the study of 
music, under La Barbiera, at Naples. At 
twelve she made her first appearance, with other 
children, at the San Carlino Theatre, with great 
6clat. As she grew older, she showed the 
.promise of great beauty, and developed a fin© 
style of singing. Obtaining engagements only 
too easily slie sang at Florence, Venice, Milan 
and Turin with prodigious success. In the 
latter town she married Felice Radio ati ( q , v .), a 
I violinist and composer of instrumental music, 
j In 1805 she sang with brilliant success at Vienna 
for six months, and in 1807 went to Munich and 
[ sang before the court. She accepted an engage- 
j ment from Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
j and went to the Hague. She came tri London 
I about 1810-11. Here she was thought to have 
I a pleasing voice and a good manner ; she ap- 
[ peared in * Zal’ra,* in which her songs were 
written for her by her husband, and performed 
I extremely well in Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ 
with Collini, Cauvini, Tramezzani and Naldi. 
She also sang in ‘ II flauto magico,* and a 
revival of Guglielrni’s ‘ Sidagero.’ In Aug. and 
Sept. 1811 her company (with Michael Kelly as 
manager) performed in Dublin. She now re- 
turned to Italy, visited Genoa, and was next 
engaged at the end of 1812 for the opera at 
Lisbon. In 1814 she returned to Bologna, 
where her husband, who had obtained a place 
as first violin and professor, was killed in 1823 
by an accident. She then retired from the 
stage, but continued to teach singing. J. M. 

BERTOLDO, Spbr’ in Dio (b. Modena, 
c. 1630; d, Padua, Aug. 13, 1570), organist of 
the cathedral of Padua. Of his compositions 
are known : 2 books of madrigals, 2 bookc 
of toccatas, ricerca^'i, etc., for organ, as well 
as some madrigals and songs in collective 
volumes. E. v. d. s. 

BERTOLLI, Francesca, who arrived in 
England about the end of Sept. 1729, was a 
splendid contralto. 

She was one of the new company with which 
Handel opened the season of 1729-30, and 
appeared in ‘ Lotario * and the revival of 
* Tolomeo,* and in ‘ Partenope,* Feb. 24, 1730. 
She sang again in * Poro,* Feb. 2, 1731, with 
Senesino : this opera had a run of 16 nights, at 
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that time a great success. Bertolli took in it 
the part formerly sung by Merighi. She took 
part in the revivals of ‘ Rodelinda ’ and ‘ Ri- 
naldo * in the sameseason^ and in the new operas, 
‘ Ezio * and ‘ Sosarme,’ at the beginning of 1732. 
In this season she sang, in English, the con- 
tralto music of ‘ Esther,' then performed first 
in public (Apr. 20), and repeated six times 
during May ; and she appeared in ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ sung partly in English and partly in 
Italian. In this same year she also performed 
in ‘ Flavio ’ and ‘ Alessandro ’ by Handel, and 
in Ariosti’s ‘ Coriolano.’ In 1733 she played in 
‘ Ottone,’ ‘ Tolomeo,’ and ‘ Orlando,’ and in 
‘ Deborah,* Handel’s second p]nglish oratorio. 
She followed Senesino, however, when that 
singer left Handel, and joined the oi)position at 
the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre : she sang m ‘ Ono- 
rio * in 1734, and in Veracini’s ‘ Adriano in 
Siria ’ in 1735, as well as in other pieces. In 
1737 she returned to Handel, and sang in his 
‘ Arminio,* Jan. 12, at Covent Garden ; ‘ Gius- 
tino,’ Feb. 16 ; ‘ Berenice,’ May 12 ; and a 
revival of ‘ Partenope.’ j. m. 

BERTON, (1) Pierre Montan (b. Maubert- 
P'ontaines, Jan. 7, 1727 ; d. Paris, May 14, 
1780), composed and adapted several operas, 
and was known as an excellent conductor. He 
held the position of chef d'orchestre at the opera 
in Paris from 1759, and at the time when the 
feud of the Gluckists and Piccinnists began to 
rage, and is said to have acted as peacemaker 
between the ho.stile parties. 

His son, (2) Henri Montan (h, Paris, Sept. 
17, 1767 ; d. there, Apr. 22, 1844), became a 
violinist in the orchestra of the opera as early 
as 1782. His teachers of composition wore 
Key and Sacchini. In 1782 he became deeply 
enamoured of Mile. Maillard, a celebrated singer, 
by whom he had an illegitimate son Henri 
Francois (3) (see below). His first work was 
a comic opera, ‘ La Dame invisible,* written 
about the time referred to, but not performed 
till four years later (Dec. 1787). It is said that 
the young composer being too shy to produce 
his work it was shown by Mile. Maillard to Sac- 
chini, who at once recognised Berton’s talent. 
Berton made his public debut as a composer 
at the Concert Spirituel, for which he wrote 
several oratorios and cantatas. One of these, 

‘ Absalon,* was first performed with consider- 
able success in 1786. But he soon abandoned 
sacred music for the more congenial sphere of 
comic opera. In 1787 two dramatic works — 
‘ Les Promesses de manage ’ and the above- 
named * Dame invisible * — saw the light of the 
stage, and were favourably received. 

The excitement of the revolutionary period 
did not fail to leave its traces on Berton’s works, 
which followed the artistic movement created 
by contemporary events. His op^ras-comiques 
‘Les Rigueurs du cloitre ’ (1790) and ‘ Le 
Nouveau d’Assas * (1790) owe their existence to 


this period. In them the individual merits and 
demerits of his style become noticeable for the 
first time — easy and natural melody, great 
simplicity and clearness of harmonic com- 
binations, and skilful handling of stage effects ; 
but a want of grandeur and true dramatic 
depth, and frequently slipshod structure of the 
ensembles. 

During the Reign of Terror Berton had a 
hard struggle for existence. The salary ho re- 
ceived as professor of the Conservatoire did not 
enrich him. After unfruitful performances 
(1798) of an opera-bulTa, ‘ Ponce de I^i^on * (pro- 
duced 1797), of which he had written libretto 
and music, he was obliged to soli his piano and 
to break off the composition of his chef-d'oeuvre^ 
‘ Montano et Stephanie,* for want of music- 
paper. This work, an opera in 3 acts, was pro- 
duced at the Opera-Comiquo, Aj)r. 15, 1799 
(this date is in the score), with w'ords by De- 
jauro, the librettist of Krtniizer’s * Ix)doT8ka * 
and many other pitnios. The subject, a melo- 
drama, is the same os MiShul’s ‘ Ariodant.* 
fidouard Monnais, in his sketch entitled 
Histoire d'un chef-d'oeuvre, has given a full 
account of the history of the work, founded 
partly on autobiographical fragments by the 
composer. Its success greatly advanced Ber- 
ton’s reputation, and freed him from the diffi- 
culties of the moment. It must sutfico to add 
the titles of a few of the most cel(d)rated of his 
numerous compositions: ‘ Le Dclire * (1799), 
‘ Aline, Reine de Golconde * (1803), ‘ Ninon chez 
Madame do Sevigne ’ (1808), ‘ Fran^oiso do 
Foix ’ (1809), ‘ L’EnkWomont des Sabines* 
(ballet, 181 1 ), ‘ Roger do Sicile * (1817). Many 
more are enumerated by Pougin in the supple- 
ment to F6ti3 ; and Ik'rton also wrote numer- 
ous operas in co - operation with M6hul, 
Spontini, Paer, Kroutzor, Boieldieu, and other 
contemporary composers, besides several ballots, 
cantatfis for the ceremonies of the Revolution 
and First Empire, sacred music, symphonies, 
quartets, etc. 

Berton was from 1795 professor of harmony 
at the Conservatoire, where he replaced M6hul 
08 professor of composition, Jan. 1, 18*18. In 
1807 ho became conductor at the Op6ra- 
Comique, and in 1815 was made a member of 
the Institut. In 1828 he suffered by the bank- 
ruptcy of the Op6ra-Comique, to which he hod 
sold the right of performing his works for an 
annuity of 3000 francs. Moreover, he could 
not reconcile himself to the new currents of 
public taste. Rossini’s success filled him with 
anger — a feeling which ho ventod in two 
pamphlets, De la mueique micanique el de la 
musique philosophique (1826), and BpUre d un. 
ceUbre compositeur francais, precidie de quel- 
ques observations sur la musique micanique et la 
musique philosophique (1829). The celebrated 
composer is Boieldieu, who was by no moans 
pleased with the dedication of a b^k so little 
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in accordance with his own views. He also 
, wrote TraiU d' harmonies suivi d'un dictionnaire 
dts accords (1815) and Mtmoire sur la coiistruc- 
lion des instrumenta d cordea et d archd (1819). 

F. H. ; addns. M. L. p. 

; Q.*X. : SncyelopMi* de la Mutigut «t DUHonnairt 
du Conurvatoir* (U. UadJ|uer) ; HAOuL<Roai{KTTB, Notiu hUtoriqnt 
sur la vit et let ouvraget de M. Jierton (1844); M. 1:^5 Ao, Souvantrt 
twr la famille Jierton {S.I.M., 1911). 

(3) Hjonri Fran<;ois ( b . Paris, May 3, 1784 ; 
d, July 16, 1832), the natural son of the above, 
studied at the Conservatoire, and in 1821 be- 
came professor of singing there. He was the 
composer of several oper6U3, and professor of 
vocalisation at the Conservatoire. 

BERTONI, Feroinando Giuseppe (6. Halo, 
near Venice, Aug. 16, 1725 ; d. Desenzario, near 
Brescia, Doc. 1, 1813), pupil of Padre Martini, 
and a celebrated composer in his time. 

In 1747 he produced an opera, ‘ Cajotto,’ and 
in 1762 was appointed organist of 8t. Mark’s, 
Venice ; in 1757 he M'as choirmaster at the 
Gonservatorio ‘ dei'Meiidicanti,’ which post he 
held till the suppression of the Gonsorvatori on 
the fall of the Republic in 1797. His opera, 
* Orazio e Gurazio,’ appeand in Venice (1745), 
but it was not till the i)roduction of ‘ Orfeo ’ 
(177C) that he attracted attention. Ho com- 
posed it to the libretto which Gluck had set, and 
the same singer, Guadagni, took the part of 
Orfeo in both operas. The florid air inserted 
at the end of the first act of Gluck’s ‘ 0rph4e,’ 
‘ Amour, viens rendre a mon a me,’ w as for 
many years attributed to Bertoni, who claimed 
that it was identical with one occurring in his 
own ‘ Tancredi ’ (performed in 1767 at Turin) ; 
it had appeared, in a form far more nearly like 
its present shape, in Gluck’s * Parnaso confuso,’ 
1706, and in his ‘ Aristeo,’ 1709. In tlie delini- 
tiveedition begun by Mile, Pelletan,Saint-Saens 
in the preface to ‘ Or})hee * proves that the air is 
certainly by Gluck. In 1778 Bertoni was sum- 
moned to London with his friend l^acchierotti, 
and brought out his ‘ Quinto Fabio,’ which had 
been successfully produced at Padua in the 
same year, and was equally well received here, 
owing in great part to Pacohierotti’s perform- 
ance of the part of Fabio. Bertoni visited 
London again with Pacohierotti, but the rage 
for Sacohini made it difficult for any one else to 
gain a hearing, and he returned finally to 
Venice in 1784. In the following year, on the 
death of Galuppi, he succeeded him as con- 
ductor at St. Mark’s, the most honourable and 
lucrative post then open to a musician in Italy. 
Burney {Hist, iv. 614, 541) describes him as a 
man of ability and taste, but no genius. His 
works (see Q,-L.) comprise numerous operas, 
oratorios and instrumental compositions. 
Bienuinn mentions the publication (1783) of his 
‘ Orfeo,* and that 6 string quartets, op. 2, and 
6 piano sonatas, op. 9, were also published. 

M. 0. c. ; with addns. 

BERTRAND, Jean Gustave (6. Vaugirajd, 


near Paris, Deo. 24, 1834 ; d. Paris, 1880— 
Baker), was educated at the Ecole des Ghartes, 
where ho devoted hirn.self to the study of 
ancient music and history of the organ. He 
contributed to Didot’s Complirtient de VEncy- 
clopHit and published many articles on music 
in Les D^ats, La Revue inoderm, Le Nord, Le 
Mtneslrel, etc. His chief works are ; 

Uitfoira ecrlcM/istigue de Vorffiie fl8r;9), a paJUphlet oti Anciimt 
(Uidot, 1802) ; Originet de I'harinonte (1866), J.et Matio- 
•tnuticitlet, Atudiiei dann le drame lyrigue (1872) ; and Ife la 
r^/ortne d&t ittidet du okant au C'utiaervutoire (i87l). 

Bertrand filled the department of musical 
archaeology in the Commissions des Travaux 
historiques, o. c. 

BERWALD, (1) Johann Friedrich 
(6. Stockliolm, Dec. 4, 1787 ; d, June 28, 1801), 
a violinist, son of one of the chamber musicians 
of the King of Sweden, travelled as an infant 
prodigy, composed a symphony, and was 
famous in Russia, Poland, Austria and Gcir- 
many before he was ten years old. 

His sc'cond symphony was finished in Leipzig 
in 1799. In 1817 ho again travelled, but in 
1819 returned to Htockholm, and remained 
there os Kapellmeister fiDm 1834 till his death. 
His throe daughters were singers of some repute. 

F. o. 

(2) Franz Adolf (6. Stockholm, July 23, 
1790 ; d. there, Apr. 30, 1808), nephew of the 
above, held an im])ortant position as composer 
of instrumental music. 

He received lessons on tlu^ violin from liis 
fath(‘r ; lat(‘r on studied under du Puy and 
held au appointment in the Royal Orchestra. 
Ho never ix^ceived in.struction in composition, 
and studied theory by himself. His first com- 
positions, written fairly early, were not known 
till long afterwards. The music to ‘ Gustaf 
Vasa,’ ‘ The Battle of Leipzig,’ one septet, and 
a violin concerto were written before 1828. 
During his studies in Berlin ho had the ad- 
vantage of associating with Mendelssohn and 
Zelter, and composed there the opera ‘ Dor 
Verrather.* Ho subsequently visited Vienna ; 
the opera, * Estrella di Soria,’ and the orchestral 
pieces, ‘Elfenspicl,* ‘Humoristisches Capriccio,* 
and ‘ Erinnerung an die Norwegischen Alpen,’ 
originate from this time. They were success- 
fully produced in Vienna. 

Berwald, now full of hope, returned to Sweden, 
but his now compositions were not favourably 
received by the public ; oven his beautiful 
symphony in G minor, first performed in 1843, 
was severely criticised. This may be largely 
ascribed to the poor rendering which his uncle, 
Ka})ellmeister Berwald, bestowed on it. 

Again he went abroad to score succevsses at 
his concerts in Vienna, where ‘ Ein l^dlischcs 
Verlobungsfest in Schweden ’ was produced, 
with Jenny Lind in the principal r61e. Ho was 
elected an honorary member of the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. In 1849 Berwald settled down in 
Sweden for good. He became a member of the 
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Academy of Music, where during the last year 
of his life ho taught composition and instru- 
mentation. Among his distinguished pupils 
was Christina Nilsson. 

Franz Borwald has loft four symphonies; two 
operas, ‘ Estrella di Soria ’ and * Drottningen 
af Golconda ’ ; orchestral pieces ; several songs, 
and a great amount of chamber music. He 
particularly excelled in two quartets for strings. 

— Adolf Hillmank, Fr<in» Beru^ld, Sn biofntfUk itudls. 
p. 194. Stockholm, 1020. O A S 

BESARD (Besardus), Jean Baptiste 
(b. Bcsan^on, Vesontinus, 1567), composer and 
lutenist, a famous amateur, licentiate and 
doctor in law, the son of a merchant. Ho 
studied and took his degrees at the Uni- 
versity of D^le. Ho was a compiler of big 
works on history, philosophy an I medicine. 
Having married in his native town in 1602, he is 
known to have stayed at Rome as pupil of the 
lutenist Lorenzini ; then at Cologne, where hia 
Thesaurus karm/)nicus was printed (1603), and 
the 5th volume of his Mercurius gallo-belgicns 
(1604). Finally ho lived at Augsburg, where 
])ossibly he died, at an unknown date ; his 
Autrurn philosophicmn was published there, and 
also his two last works on the lute, Novus 
partus jnusicae duodenu triun . . ., / sagoge in 
artern testudirmriam . . ., both in 1617. 

The Thesaurus harmonicus divini Laurencini 
rornani and its scqiu'l, Novus partus niusirae 
. . are valuable collections of lute music 
and important historically ; they contain com- 
positions by Besard, a gn^at number of pierces 
belonging to different schools, and arrange- 
ments for the lute. These works arc described 
in Q.-L, 

UinL. — AuoTTyTK C'ahtan, sur J. B, Besard ds Besancon 

(M^moirex <le la Socl/Ud' Emulation du Dotihx, 1870) ; O. C'hilk30TTI, 
Di (}. U. Hesardo e drl suo Thesaunts harmonicus (Milan, 1886) ; 
MirrrKL Hrknet, Antes sur I'histoire du luth en Franee (Turin, Bocca, 
1H9!)). (Extract from yr-. 3/./.) „ , „ 

M. L. r. 

BESEKIRSKY, (1) Vasil Vasilievioh 
(b. Moscow, 1836), pupil of Leonard, one of the 
best-known violinists of pure Russian blood. 
He formed some excellent pupils, among them 
Gregorovitch. w. w. c. 

He entered the orchestra of the Imperial 
Theatre, Moscow, in 1850, went to Brussels to 
study with Leonard (1858), and began a long 
series of European concert tours in 1868. He 
settled at Moscow as leader of the Imperial 
Theatre orchestra (1882-1002). 

(2) Vassili (h. Moscow, 1879), son of the 
above, is also a fine violinist. He toured in 
Russia, Germany, Scandinavia (1910-13), and 
in U.S.A. (1914-16). {Baker.) 

BESLER, (1) Samuel (6. Brieg, Silesia, Dec. 
15, 1574 ; d. Breslau, July 19, 1625), was in 
1605 rector of the Gymnasium * zum heiligen 
Geist * at Breslau. 

The library of St. Bernhardinus at Breslau, 
where he was cantor from 1602, contains a vast 
collection of hia compositions for the Church, 
VOL. T 


in which he was very prolific (see 
Amongst four Passit u -settings there is one 
according to St John, printed by Baumann at 
Breslau, 1621. F, G. 

(2) Simon (6. Brieg, Aug. 27, 1583 ; d. Bres- 
lau, July 12, 1633) was first c antor at Stiegau 
from 1610-20, cantor of St. Mary Magdalene at 
Breslau, and then cantor and court musician 
at Liegnitz. Single parts of 4 to 6 voiced songs 
by him remain. (Uiemann.) 

BESLY, Maurice (b, Normanby, Yorks, 
Jan. 28, 1888), composer and conductor, was 
educated at Tonbridge and Caius College, 
Cambridge. After a short stage career he 
studied music at the Leipzig (’onservatorium 
under Toichmuller, Schreck and Krehl (piano 
and composition). He l>erame music-master 
of Tonbridge School (1912-14). After a period 
of war service (Belgian Croix de Guerre, Des- 
patches, taken prisoner near Amiens, 1918) he 
became director of music at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and succeeded Sir Hugh Allen as con- 
ductor of the Oxford Orchestra. He gave his 
first concert in London with the L.S.O. in 1923, 
and conducted the Scottish Orchestra (q.vJ) 
for a portion of the season 1924. As an orches- 
tral conductor he shows considerable promise. 
His oompositions include orchestral works 
played at Oxford, Bournemouth and elsewhere, 
songs, short choral w orks and piano pieces. Ho 
has made several successful transcriptions for 
orchestra from Bach’s works. 0. 

BESOZZI, an italian family of distinguished 
wind-instrument jdayers. (1) ALE.ssANr>RO 
(b. Parma, 1700; d. Turin, 1775), a very remark- 
able oboist, was in the service of the King of 
Sardinia. He published numerous sets of 
sonatas for violin, fiute, as well as a few in 
which oboe is employed. 

(2) His brother, Antonio (h. Parma, 1707 ; 
d. Turin, 1781), was also a celebrated oboist. 
He lived also at Dresden. On the death of 
Alessandro he took his j)ost at Turin. 

(3) Carlo {b. Dresden, c. 1738), Antonio’s 
son, also a renowned oboist. It is he, accord- 
ing to F6ti8, whom Burney heard at Dresden 
(where he was in the court band from 1*56-92) 
and of whom {Present State, Germany, ii. 27, 46) 
he gives so detailed and favourable an account, 
comparing him with Fischer. 

(4) A third brother, Hieronimo {b. Parma, 
1713 ,* d. Turin, shortly after the death of 
Antonio), a famous bassoon-player, the special 
associate of Alessandro. Burney’s account of 
the two brothers, and his criticism and their 
remarkable duet performances, will always be 
read with interest {Present State, France and 
Italy, 69). 

(6) Gaetano, the youngest of the four 
brothers (6. Parma, 1727), an oboist, was first 
at the Neapolitan and then at the French court, 
and lastly in London in 1793, where, notwith- 
standing his age, he was much admired for 

2 B 
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the certainty of his playing and its exquisite 
finish. 

(6) His son, Hieeonimo (d. Paris, 1785), 
played the same instrument as his father. 
Burney {Present State^ France and Italy, 24) 
heard him at the Concert Spirituel at Paris in 
1770. He had a son, (7) Henri, who was 
flautist at the Oi>4ra-Comique. (8J His son, 
Louis DAsir^) (6. Versailles, Apr. 3, 1814 ; 
d. Nov. 11, 1879), carried off many prizes of 
the Conservatoire, and in 1837 the Grand Prix 
de Homo. F. o. 

BESSEL, Vassily Vassilievich (5. St. 
Petersburg, 1843 ; d. Zurich, Apr. 25, 1907), 
founder of the music-publishing house on the 
Nevsky Prospect. 

He was a fellow-ptiident of Tchaikovsky at 
the Conservatoire, and was afterwards engaged 
as second violin in the ballet-orchestra of the 
Opera. In 1869 he set up in business, but did 
not begin to publish until 1871. From 1872-77 
he brought out the weekly Musical Leaflet, and 
from 1885-89 the Russian Musical Revietv. lie 
also wrote his reminiscences of Tchaikovsky. 
The firm of Bessel & Co. have published many 
important works by contemporary Russian 
composers, including the music dramas of 
Moussorgsky. r. n. 

BP^SSEMS, Antoine (6. Antwerp, Apr. 6, 
1809 ; d, there, Oct. 19, 1868), violinist. In 
his 16th year ho composed motets and church 
music, and in 1826 was a scholar of Baillot’s 
at the Conservatoire, Paris ; in 1829 one of the 
first violins at the Th^'atre Italien. After this 
he travelled, returned to Antwerp in 1852 for a 
time, and settled in Paris as a teacher. He 
composed much for the voice (both solo and 
chorus) and for the violin. f. g. 

BESSON, Gustave Auguste (6, Paris, 1820; 
d. 1875),^ a celebrated manufacturer of musical 
instruments. 

His father ^as a colonel in the French army, 
and but for his love of music and for mechanics, 
there is no doubt young Besson would have 
adopted the same profession. In 1838, when 
scarcely 18 years of age, he produced a new 
model cornet, which met with the greatest 
success, and is to this day known as the ‘ Besson 
Model.’ In 1841 he invented a system of 
rotary action, with six valves, the right hand 
being applied to the top valves, the left to those 
at the bottom. But he was not satisfied with 
this advance, as, owing to its internal propor- 
tions, it did not allow of a full bore when the 
valves were down. In 1854 he elaborated an 
improved system of full bore, by means of 
which the notes of the first and third valves 
separately, and those of the first and third 
together, were perfectly in tune — a result which 
had never before been obtained. The year 
following he was successful in turning out an 
instrument with a full bore, the valve and open 
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notes being in all respects perfect. In 1858 
were manufactured a series of instruments 
known to the profession as the ‘ Besson Gir- 
ardin,* the feature of which was that the player 
was enabled to change from one key to another 
without changing mouthpiece, slide or crook. 
In the same year he introduced the circular 
system, by which method of manufacture the 
tubing was coiled in a circle round the pistons. 
His invention of 1859 consisted of instruments 
having eight independent positions, and giving 
the entire scale, a note to each valve. But the 
best and most successful of his inventions is 
what is known as the ‘ Prototyj^e System,* 
which consists in having conical steel mandrels 
of exact mathematical proportions representing 
the different parts of the instrument. These 
mandrels are now in common use throughout 
the trade, and indeed several of Besson’s in- 
ventions represent modifications of existing 
practice rather than new departures. In 1858 
Besson started a factory in London without 
abandoning that of Paris founded in 1834. 
After his death it was continued by his widow 
and daughters and subsequently as a limited 
company. j. s®., with addns. 

Mention is also to be made of the ‘ clarinette- 
pedale,’ a double-bass clarinet with a compass 
descending to the 1) below the lowest note of 
the double-basses, and with an apparatus for 
lowering it still further by the interval of a 
fourth ; and of the ‘ cor-tuba ’ and the whole 
family of cornophones intended to reinforce 
the horns of the orchestra and to supersede the 
‘ alto,* the ‘ baryton,’ and instruments of that 
class. a. F. 

Bibl. — Constant Pierrk, Lex Facteurx d’instntiMnU d« muslque: 
ki luthiert M la facture inslrumerUale (PariM, 1893) ; Im Factura 
inxtrumentak d I'erpoxitlon unirerselk de JSHU (Paris, 1890). 

BEST, William Thomas (h. Garlisle, Aug. 
13, 1826 ; d. Liverpool, May 10, 1897), one of 
the most famous organists of his time. 

The son of a solicitor, he received his first 
instruction in music from John Norman, 
deputy organist of Carlisle Cathedral. He 
intended to follow the profession of a civil 
engineer and architect, but that pursuit prov- 
ing distasteful he determined (when in Liver- 
pool in 1840) to renew his musical studies, and 
devoted his attention to organ and pianoforte 
playing. The study of the organ was at that 
time greatly hindered by its defective con- 
struction, the unsuitable pedal compass, and 
the mode of tuning then in vogue, which 
rendered the performance of the works of the 
great organ composers almost an impossibility, 
whilst the number of professors practically 
acquainted with the works of Bach was then 
extremely small. Having determined on a 
rigid course of self -teaching, and fortunately 
obtaining the use of an organ of ameliorated 
construction. Best spent many years in perfect- 
ing himself in the art of organ -playing in all its 
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branches. His first organ appointment was at 
Pembroke Road Chapel, Liverpool, in 1840 ; 
in 1847 he became organist of the church for the 
blind in that town, and in the following year 
organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 
In 1854 he came to London as organist of the 
Panopticon of Science and Art in Leicester 
Square, and was appointed organist of the 
church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and for a 
few months in 1855 of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 
He returned to Liverpool in 1855 on receiving 
the appointment of organist to St. George’s 
Hall at a salary of £300 a year, afterwards 
increased to £400. In 1859 he occasionally 
played organ solos at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. In 18(30 he became organist of the 
parish church of Wallasey, Birkenhead, and in 
18(33 organist of Holy I'rinity (Jhurch near 
Javerpool. In 1871 he opened the organ of 
tlie Albert Hall and in the same year began his 
connexion with the Handel Festivals, at which 
he played organ concertos until 1891 inclusive. 
In 18(38 he was appointed organist of the 
Musical Society of Liverpool, and in 1872 Wius 
reappointed organist to the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society. In 1880 he was granted a 
Civil-List pension of £100 a year ; in 1890 he 
went to Australia to give recitals in the Town 
Hall, Sydney ; in 1894 he retired with a pension 
from his Liverpool appointment. Best com- 
posed several church services, anthems and 
hymns, many fugues, sonatas and other pieces 
for the organ ; 10 pianoforte pieces, 2 over- 
tures, and a march for orchestra. He was also 
the author of The Modern School for the Organ^ 
1853, all the examples and studies in which are 
original, and The. Art of Organ Playing (begun 
1809). Best’s arrangements for the organ and 
editions of the organ classics are exceedingly 
numerous. Among the former two .series ‘ Tlie 
Organ Student,’ a collection of comparatively 
simple pieces, and ‘ Arrangements from the 
Scores of the Great Masters,’ an advanced series 
for recital givers, mu.st be named. Most famous 
among the later is his edition of Bach’s organ 
works, a standard work which since Best’s death 
has been revised by Dr. Eaglefield Hull 
(q.v,). w. H. IL, with addns. 

The unique position which Best occupied was 
due partly no doubt to his exceptional powers 
as an executant, but more to the fact that ho 
alone amongst English organists of his day 
recognised and developed the secular uses of 
the instrument. He never held a cathedral 
appointment ; his church work was of quite 
secondary value ; he was pre-eminently a 
recitalist. His appointment to the organiatship i 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in preference to 
S. S. Wesley, who had opened the organ and 
whose prestige as composer and cathedral 
organist seemed to many to entitle him to the 
appointment if he chose to take it, was an 
epoch-making event in the history of popular | 


music in England. Best at once grasped the 
position. His wtis a civic appointment, and 
his duty was, by frequent recitals on the organ, 
to fill as far as possible the place which a 
municipal orchestra occupies in more artistic- 
ally advanced (‘ommunities. Consequently at 
his Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon 
recitals his re])ertory included * everything 
worth playing that had ever been written for 
the organ, and everytliing in classical niusio 
that could suitably be arranged for it.* The 
policy may sometimes have erred on the side 
of liberality, and Best often found himself in 
opposition to musicians of the stricter tyix), but 
it was substantially the policy on which Manns’s 
orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace and at 
a later time Wood’s promenade concerts at 
Queen’s Hall were successfully built up. It 
succeeded equally in his case. As time went 
on ho was able to abandon the fantasias on 
opera-tunes in favour of movements from 
symphonies, overtures, etc., and from the first 
he always included a fair j)r()portion of solid 
music in his schemes. The miscellaneous 
charaettT of his work developed his sensitive- 
ness to subtleties of tone, and his performances, 
whether of original organ-music or of arrange- 
ments, were pre-eminent in their command oi 
effects of organ registration. Statharn says : 

* I can roincTribcr when he was playing the overture 
to “ Jessonda” how the very sound of the hrst chord 
seemed to give a certain oriental tint to the music ; 
the stops had been carefully combined so as to i?lve 
BoinetliinK different from the ordinary (ireat Organ 
tone.* 

The same writer says : 

‘ The most memorable Barli performance I recall was 
his playing of the PaHsacaglia. . . . 7'h<‘ treatment of 
each variation with the exact kind of tone and com- 
bination of 8toi}s, loud or soft, which its cliaracUjr 
required was one of the most refined pieces of testheti- 
cisin In playing that 1 ever heard.' 

The Organ and itn Position in Musical Art, 
by H. H. Statharn, from which the above 
quotations are taken, is concluded (p. 215) with 
a detailed study of Best’s art based on close 
personal knowledge. o, 

BETTI, Adolfis (6. Bagni di Lucco^ 1875)^ 
fir.st violinist in the Flonzaley Quartet ; gold 
medallist at the Liege Conservatoire (1896), 
After touring Austria, Italy and Germany as 
soloist, he was chosen assistant professor to 
C^sar Thomson in his virtuoso class in the 
Brussels Conservatoire, remaining there till 
1903. w. w. c. 

BETTS, Edward (d. circa 1830), violin- 
maker, wa.s a nephew of John Edward Betts, 
and, like his uncle, a pupil of Richard Duke, 
He was a good craftsman and maintained the 
traditions to which he succeeded. B. H. F. 

BETTS, John Edward (6. Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, 1755 ; d. 1823), violin-maker, became 
a pupil of Richard Duke. To distinguish him 
from his nephew, Edward, or Ned, Betts, he 
was generally known as * old John His 
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workshop was in the Royal Exchange in 
"London. He is said to have had a great know- 
ledge of Italian instruments, but ho followed 
his master in copying the Stainer and Amati 
models, and was another of the many craftsmen 
who at this time failed to recognise the out- 
standing merits of Stradivari’s work. E. H. F. 

BETZ, Ekanz (6. Mayenoe, Mar; 19, 1835 ; 
d. Berlin, Aug, 11, 1900), a favourite baritone 
opera and concert singer, was educated at the 
Polytechnic, Oarlsi uhe, and made his debut on 
the stage in 1856 at Hanover. 

He afterwards sang in smaller towns, and 
in May 1869 played at Berlin as Don Carlos 
in ‘ Ernani,* with such success that he was 
promptly engaged, and was a member of the 
royal opera company until his retirement in 
1897. In 1808 he was the original Hans Sachs 
at Munich, and in 1870 he sang the part of 
Wotan at Bayreuth, and was admirable in both 
parts. Ho sang the part of Falstaff on the 
production of Verdi’s opera in Berlin. He also, 
on leave of absence, played at Vienna and other 
cities of Germany and Austria. In 1882 he 
visited England, and sang with groat success at 
the Crystal Palace, May 6 and 27, and at the 
Richter concert of May 8. a. c. 

BEVIGNANI, Enrico (6. Naples, Sept. 29, 
1841 ; d. 1903), operatic conductor and com- 
poser. He studied under Albaneso and Lillo ; 
produced his opera ‘ Oakuina Bloom ’ at 
Naples in 1863, and a year later came to 
London, whore ho began as an accompanist. 
Engaged by Maploson for Ht‘r Majesty’s, he 
remained there six years in association with 
Costa and Arditi, and married a niece of 
Tietjens. In 1871 he wont to Covont Garden, 
where his career a.s a conductor lasted with 
increasing success until the end of the Gye 
regime. Among other new operas he directed 
the first performance in this country of Verdi's 
‘Aida’ in June 1876. His singular aptitude 
for accompanying the voice attracted the 
notice of Mine. Patti, who made it a condition 
that Bevignani should conduct the whole of 
the operas in which she appeared at Covent 
Garden, and with one or two exceptions ho 
did so. He also conducted for several years 
the Italian opera seasons at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and (under Abbey and Grau) at New 
York. For a long time he made London his 
permanent home. During one of his visits to 
Russia the Tsar conferred upon him the 
knighthood of the Order of St. Stanislas, and 
he was likewise a Cavaliere of the Crown of 
Italy. H. K. 

BEVIN, Elway, an eminent theoretical and 
practical musician of Welsh extraction, who 
received his musical education under Tallis. 

He was vicar -choral of Wells Cathedral, 
1576--84,^ and in the latter year was suspended 
for not having communicated for four years. 

> lafornuktloQ froxa w. a, o. r. 


A Roman tendency is inferred ; nevertheless 
ho was retained, and he signed a Wells Charter 
in 1683-84. Archbishop Laud, in his visitation 
of Bristol, 1634, describes Bovin as ‘a very 
old man.* According to Wood {Fasti Oxon, 
(Bliss), ii. 266), he was organist of Bristol 
Cathedral in 1589, and is also referred to in 
HarL MSS. 7339/6b (B.M.) as ‘organist of 
y« Cathedral at Bristol, 1620.’ Ho taught 
music to William Child (6. Bristol, 1606). Haw- 
kins says it was upon Tallis’s recommendation 
that he was admitted a gentleman extra- 
ordinary of the Chapel Royal, June 3, 1689 ; 
but this is an error — ho was not admitted until 
June 3, 1605, at which period Tallis had been 
dead just upon 20 years. It has been stated 
that in 1637, on the discovery that Bevin was a 
papist, he was exp(‘lled the chapel, but no 
evidence of the expulsion can be found. The 
work by which Bovin is best known is his Brief 
and Fhort J ntrodiiction to the Art of MtisickCy a 
treatise dedic-ated to Dr. Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, to whom he says he is ‘ bound for 
many favours.* In it, he shows ‘ bow to 
make discant of all proportions that are in use,’ 
and claims that he can teach all who can sing to 
‘ soone be able to compose three, four and five 
parts, and also to compose all sorts of canons 
that are usuall, by these directions of two or 
three parks in one upon the plain -song.’ Bevin 
would seem to have been an authority on 
musical theory, and in his book, extracts from 
which are preserved in an early 18th-contury 
copy (B.M. Add. MvS8. 30,933/141-57), there 
are instructior^s for the inf king of canons 
even up to 60 parts in one. Although the 
rules given are com])arativoIy few, the book 
is full of ingenious examples at all possible 
intervals, by augmentation and diminution, 
and every other known device, all constructed 
upon the same plain-song. There is a double 
canon by him (in organ score) (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 31,403/21), also a song, ‘ Hark, jolly 
shepherds,’ and an anthem arranged as a canon 
of 20 parts in one (see below). There is 
further a volume of canons, bearing his auto- 
graph and the date 1611, in the Royal Library 
(B.M.), while Q.-L, also mentions a piece 
by Bevin in Benjamin Cos)m’s Virginal Book 
(c. 1600). The treble and tenor parts of a 
3-part ‘ Browning ’ by him are in the library at 
Ch. Ch. (979-83). Bevin’s service in D minor 
(4 and 5 v.) (B.M. HarL MSS. 7339/5- 15b), w^ 
printed by Barnard (‘ Selected Church Music *), 
and later by Boyce in his ‘ Cathedral Music.* 
Besides such compositions as have already 
been mentioned, the following also exist 
in MS. : 

8RRVICE8 

Flrtt Whole Service (including Venibe). Add. MSS. 29,28S/5' 

(Altua part only). 

Whole Service In D (Including Venlte). Add. MSS. 17.784/135». 

(BaMns part only). 

Service In A minor (M. uitflnishod and N.D. lacking). Add. 

MBS. 29,430/38 (Tenor part only). 
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ANTHJaiS. Btc. 

By lairth much »lckue*’ (a 3). lUldwiu /lS3v. 

•Hear iny crying, O Ood ’ (veree anthemi, Harl. 6346, 'Sa (wonlt 

only I. 

■ 1 had ivoth innuye ami a frende.’ Baldwin /lH9v. 

• Lui'i, who Hhall dwell.* Baldwin /JHlv. 

• Praifw the Lurd and call.* R.C.M. 104S-.')1. 

• Jleineml>er . . (Canon, 30 parts in one). Add. M88. 29.9W/136, 

J. M^. 

BEVINGTON & SONfS, organ -builders in 
London. Henry Bevington, the founder of 
the house (1794), had been an apprentice to 
Ohrmann & Nutt, who were the successors 
of Snetzler. The business was subsequently 
carried on by Henry and Martin Bevington, 
sons of the founder, in Rose Street, 8oho, in the 
same premises as were occupied by Ohriuaim. 
The organs of JSt. Martin’s in the Fields and of 
the Foundling Hospital in London, and that of 
bt. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, were built by 
this firm. v. de p. 

BEXFIELD, WiLUAM Richard, Mus.D. 
{ b . Norwich, 7\2)r. 27, 1824 ; d , London, Oct. 29, 
1803 ), became a chorisUir of the cathedral 
under Dr. Buck. 

He was organist at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
graduated as Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 
1S4G, and in Feb. 1848 was appointed organist 
of St. Helen’s, Bishojisgate Street. 

On Sept. 22, 1852, his oratorio ‘ Israel 
Restored,’ produced by the Norwich Choral 
Society in Oct. 1851, was performed at the 
Norwich Musical Festival. A set of organ 
fugues and a collection of anthems by him were 
published in 1840, besides his oratorio. 

W. H. H. 

BIANCA, OK The Buavo’s Bkide, ‘ grand 
legendary opera ’ in 4 aids ; words by Palgravo 
Simpson ; music by Balfc ; produced at Co vent 
Garden, Dec. C, 1800. 

BIANCHl, Biakca ( nee . Schwakz) ( b . near 
Heidelberg, tlune 27, 1858), operatic soprano. 
She studied piano with Wilczek in Heidelberg ; 
meanwhile, developing a beautiful voice, she 
was engaged under a ten years’ contract by the 
Hamburg impresario, Polliiii, who sent her to 
Paris to work with Mmc. Viardot-Garcia. In 
1873 she made h(‘r debut at Carlsruhe, and in 
th('. following year at CovTiit Garden, where she 
sang for three seasons under Frederic Gye’s 
management. She wms a delightful artist, and 
best suited by light soprano parts, such as 
Susanna, which she frequently sang to the 
Contessa of Albani, the Cherubino of Scalchi, the 
Figaro of Cotogni, and the Almaviva of Faure. 
She held her own in the finest casts, and was 
always warmly commended, but searcely had 
her full chance at a period when Patti was head- 
ing a company of great singers and rivalry was 
inevitable. One of her best parts was Mathildc 
in ‘ Guillaume Tell.' She also sang occasionally 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
under A. & 8. Gatti, to the latter of whom she 
was at one time affianced ; ultimately, however, 
she married a son of Pollini, and, after a few 
more years on the German stage, took up teach- 


ing at Munich and Salzburg, where she lived 
after her retirement. H. K, 

BIANCHl, Francksi o^^. CVmona, c. 1752; 
d, Hammersmith, Nov. 27, 1810), on operatic 
comf)o8or of some eminence. In 1776 ho was 
appointed maestro al cembalo to the Italian 
Opera in Paris under Piccinni, and there com- 
posed liis iir.st 0 ^) 0 . ras, ‘ La Reduction de Paris * 
and ‘ Mort inarii^.' 

In 1780 lie produced ‘ (Vstoro e Polluce * at 
Florence, with the English Storaco as the prima 
donna. This successful opi^ra was rapidly fol- 
lowed by many others (sec Q.- L.). In 1783 he 
was made vii'e-condiic-tor at S. Amhn>gio in 
Milan, and held an important ])ost at I>a Scala. 
From 1785-91 he was hccond organist at St. 
Mark’s in Venice, in which city his ‘ Disertoro 
France.se ’ was given. The hero (Pacchierotti) 
appeared in thi^ uniform of a Fnmch soldier, 
which so scandalised the classic Veiujtians that 
they hissed the opera otf the stage. Fortun* 
ately, however, th(' Duchess of Omrland pass- 
ing through Venice expressed a do.sire to hear 
it, and courtesy having cornpiGlcd tlie audionce 
to ke(‘p silence, the music so enchanted them 
that the objectionable costume was forgotUm, 
and the optjra obtained an cx(’eptional success. 
Joseph 11. olT(‘rod to take Bianchi into his ser- 
vice, but died (1790) before the latter could 
roacJi Vienna. 

Jri 1793 Bianchi came to London, having 
been offered an engagement at tlie King’s 
Theatre on account of the succ(^8.s of his 
* Semiramido,’ in which the famous J5anti was 
prima donna. I’his engagement lasted for seven 
years. In the intervals of the London season 
h(^ made short tours a broad, and in one of these 
composed his Inez de C'nstro ’ at Napk^s (1794) 
for Mrs. Btllinoton’s (q-fn) lirst ajipearance 
on the Italian stage. Haydn's diary contains 
a favourable account of Bianclii’s ‘ Acige o 
Galatea,’ wl ich lx*, heard in London in 1794, 
but ho considered the accompaniments toe 
powerful for the voices. Haydn is also said to 
have kept one page in Bianchi’s compositions 
turned down for reference when anything had 
ruffled his temper. Bianchi was condufujr at 
the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, in 1797-1800, 
and at Astley’s, Dublin, from Nov. 1800 to May 
1801. During that time his operas continued 
to be given in Tendon, namely, ‘ Antigone ’ at 
the King’s Theatre, May 24, 1*796, ‘ Merope ’ in 
1799, and ‘ Alzira ’ Feb. 28, 1801. In 1800 he 
married Miss Jackson, a singer, best known as 
Mrs. Bianchi Lacy— her name by her second 
marriage. From this time he was chiefly 
occupied in teaching till his death by his own 
hand at his house in Hammersmith. (See the 
Morning Chronide. of Nov. 29, and other papers 
of the same time, as well as the OentlemarCs 
Magazine for Dec. 1810.) Bianchi composed 
about 20 operas and oratorios, besides instru- 
mental music. He was also the author of a 
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work on the theory of music, portions of which 
, are printed in the Q, Mus, Rev. (ii. 22). 

M. c. c., with addns. 

BIANCHI (Bianco, Blanchis), Pietro 
Antonio (6. Venice, late IGth cent.), priest ; 
Kapellmeister and almoner of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, 1597 ; canon of St, Salvator, 
Venice, 1609 ; composer of ‘ Canzoni^napoletani* 
o 3 V. (1572); 1 book of madrigals (1582); 
* Sacri concentus ’ a 8 v. (1609) ; ‘ Partiraenti 
di bassi j>er 1’ organ o dei voi motetti * a 8 v. ; 
and several other vocal MS. compositions in 
various libraries. (See Q.-L.) 

BIANCIARDA, Francesco (6. Casola, 
Siena, c. 1572 ; d. there, c. 1607), born at the 
castle of Siena. He was maestro di cappella at 
the cathedral of Siena, an excellent organist 
and composer, and one of the early introducers 
of the figured bass. In the dedication of his 
first book of motets he says that he was of 
humble birth. Eitner enumerates, as known 
to him, a book of masses in 4 and 8 parts, and 
4 books of motets of which 2 were posthumous 
works, as well as his Short Rules to from a 
(Figured) Btiss on any kind of Instrument ^ which 
was published by Zucchi on Sept. 21, 1607, 
after his death. Banchieri says that Viadana, 
Bianciarda and Agazzari were the sweetest 
composers of his time. F^'tis mentions a much 
greater number of works, but does not say 
whether they are still in existence. 

' E. v. d. s. 

BIBER, Heinrich Johann Franz von 
(b. War ten burg, Bohemia, Aug. 12, 1644 ; 
d. Salzburg, May 3, 1704), a celebrated German 
violin -player and composer, who occupied the 
double post of high steward and conductor of 
music at the court of the Prince-Archbishop of 
Salzburg. His reputation as a performer and 
composer was very givat, and the Emperor 
Leopold was so delighted with him that he not 
only presented him with a gold chain and a 
considerable sum of money, but also ennobled 
him by the prt^fix * von ’ in 1681. We, who have 
to fonn our estimate of Biber’s merits and of 
his place in the history of Violin - rLAViNO (q.v.) 
from those of his compositions which have come 
down to us, may well contend that his is the 
first German violin music of any artistic worth 
at all. At that period the art of violin -playing 
and the style of composing for the instrument 
in Germany were entirely under the influence 
of Italy. Unfortunately the earliest German 
violinists appear to be more connected with 
Farina and his school than with Vitali, Torelli 
and Veracini, Thus we find that the works of 
J. J. Walthbr (^.v.), a contemporary of Biber, 
who enjoyed a great reputation in Germany, 
chiefly consist, like those of Farina, of uncon- 
nected phrases, equally void of musical ideas 
and form, apparently invented to sliow bff the 
performer’s skill in execution, and often only 
devoted to crude and childish imitation of 


natural sounds. Although Biber cannot be 
pronounced free from the faults of his German 
contemporaries — since his forms are often vague 
and his ideas somewhat aphoristic — still his 
sonatas contain some pieces which not only 
exhibit a well-defined form, but also contain 
fine and deeply felt ideas, and a style which, 
though nearly related to that of the best Italians 
of his time, has something characteristically 
German in its grave and pathetic severity. 
That Biber’s powers of execution were very 
considerable we must conclude from his mode 
of writing for the violin, which presupposes 
great proficiency in the playing of double stops 
as well as dexterity in bowing. It is also worth 
notice that he appears to have been the first 
occasionally to modify the usual way of tuning 
the instrument (see Scordatura). 

The following compositions of his have been 
published : 

(1) ‘ Souatno tati\ a» \« (j\um avilis st*rvleut«s.* Siilxlmrg, IflTG. (2) 
Six Mouata« for violin witli figumJ l)>uw ; Salzburg, 1681. (Tho sixth 
of thcdti WHjj editetl by K. baviil in bin ‘ Hoho Srhwle dvs Violin- 
Fpiida.’) (.‘h ‘ Fidlciniuin ivu ro-profanuni,’ a aet of twelve sonat.'u. 
in four and live piirta; Ntlrnberg, no date. (4) ’ ilarnionia 
artlfteloaa-ariOHa,’ a eollertion of seven fairtitas or huIU'h for three 
iii.strinnenta : Nllrnbuig, no date. {!y) ‘ Vesperae longiores ac 

hreviores’ t<>r 4 vu-lees, :i vioUie^, 2 violaa and :t troinlanios a<i 
libitum; Salzburg, KMKl. (6) ’ Trattenlinonto musicale,’ Salzburg, 
1699. 

There is also a dramma niusicale, * Chi la 
dura la vince,’ of his in MS., and much church 
music at Salzburg. An engraved portrait of 
him at the age of 36 is extant. p. D. 

BIBL. (1) Andreas (6. Vienna, Apr. 8, 1797 ; 
d. 1878), from 1818 organist at S. Stephen’s. 

He came to tho cathedra! in AlbrochtslK'rger’s 
time as a singing hoy, and learned organ-playing 
and composition from Josef Fnjindl. His stylo 
of playing was noble, and his eonipositions are 
clear and thoroughly chureh-like in character. 
Ho jiublished preludes and fugues for tho organ 
(Diabelli and Haslinger). 

His son, (2) Rudolph (6. Jan. 6, 1832 ; 
d. Aug. 2, lf)02), studied under Sechter, and 
became organist at the cathedral 1859, at tho 
Imperial Chapel 1863, and Hof kapellmeister in 
1897. His playing was that of a sound musician, 
and his compositions include : 

Preludes and Fuguo« for organ. 

Organ Sonata, op. 74. 

Coiiferto for organ nnd oreh,, op. 68. 

Organ ‘School,’ op, 81. 

Two Ro(]uieinN and other church pieces. 

Vln. sonata, PF. pieces, eU;. (Riemann.) 

C. F. P. 

BICINIUM (Lat. bis and canere)^ described 
by Walthcr as ‘ a two-part song,’ is an obsolete 
name formerly used in Germany for any short 
2-part composition. In the preface to Rhau’s 
SecAindus tornns bicintorum (1645) he uses as 
an equivalent the Greek 5L(pu}va ; 

‘Nec video qiiomodo Tyrones canendo melius exer- 
cerl possint, qnam si hsec illis proponantur. Sunt 

preBterea ad omnia instniinenta valde accommoda.’ 

The title-page of Lindner’s Bicinia sacra (1591) 
is in both Latin and German, the latter trans- 
lating ‘ Bicinia ’ by ‘ Zweystimmige Gesanglcin,* 
though the above extract frem Rhau’s preface 
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proves sufficiently that the term was not con- 
fined to vocal music only. ‘ Tricinium,’ which 
is more rarely found, is an obsolete term for a 
short 3*part composition. The following are 
the chief collections of Bicinia and Tricinia 
mentioned by Eitner and other editors : 

Triciula . . . Oeriimnica. Urabantica, et OalHca. . . . 

ft. Rhau. Wittemberg, 1M2. 

Htclnia, OalHca, Latina, Ucriiianlca . . . toiuua primua G. 
Rhau. Wittemberg, 154-\ 

Secundns tomuB bicinioruiii . . . G. Rhau. Wittemla'rg. 154.V» 

Diphona niucsDa et florida . . . J. Montanua et A. Neulier. 
N Urn berg. 1549. 

Helectiaaiiiioruiu trlcinioruin (baaeiiB etc.] Dlacantus . . . J. 
Montanus et A. Neubt‘r. Nllriil)erg. 15.%9 

Variaruin linguaruiii tricinia . , . tenor ^ fl>lfH-antn«j toinl 
.•<t>ciindi. J, MontanuN et A. Neuher. Nllrnlwrg, l.5dU ( l.')r>9?l.i 

Kicinla . . . P. PhalesiuH et J. Hellerns. Antwerp, 1590. Inter 
e<Ution appeared in lOOjJ.I 

Bicinia fla^ra, ox variis aubirlb»iH . . . edita, etc. G. Gerlat'h. 
NUrnborg, 1591. ‘ W B S 

BICKHAM, Georok (jr.), an 18th-ceritury 
engraver, principally famous for his two illus- 
trated folio volumes, The Musical E uteriainer, 
which was issued in parts (each contain- 
ing 4 plates), covering a period from 173G-39. 
The plates, 200 in number, are songs with 
music, headed and surrounded with pictorial 
embellishments illustrative of the song. This 
work was tlie first of its type published in 
England, and led the way to many other 
similar issues. There are two editions of it, 
his own, and a rather later one bearing the 
imprint of Charles Corbett. f. k. 

BIEREY, Gottlob Benedict (6. Dresden, 
July 25, 1772 ; d. near Breslau, May 5, 1840), 
a composer chiefly of comic operas, or rather 
of the ‘ Singspiele.’ He was instructed in 
music by Weinlig. His opera ‘ Wladimir ’ 
was produced at Vienna in 1807 wdth much 
applause. 

This success procured him the post of Kapell- 
meister in Breslau, vacated by C. M. von Weber, 
and in 1824 the direction of the theatre itself. 
He retired in 1828. Forty of his operas, great 
and small, are extant, and of these the follow- 
ing are printed with pianoforte arrangement ; 

‘ Das Blumenmiidchen ' (1H02) ; ‘ M'ladiinir ’ ’ Dcr »K*trogene 

Bctrllger’; ‘Die schweizer Schiifei in ' ; ‘ Dcr Zufall,' ' Blias 

llipsmiw’ (BreHlau, 1810, much success) ; ‘ Die Pant^irtelii ’ (Vienna, 
1810); ‘DerZank.' 

BIGOT DE MOROGNES, Marie (nee Kiene) 
(6. Colmar, Alsace, Mar. 3, 1786 ; d. Paris, 
8ept. IG, 1820), a pianist who was interesting 
for her association with leading musicians of her 
time. She married in 1804 Bigot, librarian to 
Count Rasoiimowsky, and accompanied him 
to Vienna. 

Here she made the acquaintance of Haydn, 
Salieri and Beethoven. The first time she 
played to Haydn (then 72 or 73) the old man 
was so delighted as to embrace her, and to say, 

‘ My dear child, that music is not mine ; it is 
yours ! ’ and on the book from which she had 
been playing he wrote ‘ Feb. 20, 1805 : this day 
has Joseph Haydn been happy.’ Beethoven 
also, after she had played to him a sonata of his 
own, is reported to have said, ‘ That is not 

1 A copy Is in the B.M. 
s The baas hu a dlflbrent Utle. 


exactly the reading T shtiuld have given ; but 
go on, if it ia not quite myself, it is soinothing 
bettor.* Tliese anecdotes are given by F^tis, 
who may be presumed to have heard them from 
Madame Bigot herself. On May 1, 1805, she 
played at the o|)ening concert of the Augarten, 
and the report of the Allg. inusik, Zeitung 
characterises her playing os pleasing and often 
delicate and relined — a verdict which hardly 
bears out the expressions attributed to Haydn 
and Beethoven. A letter of Beetlioven's, how* 
ever, tirst published byC)tto Jahn and reprinted 
by Thayer (Beethoven ^ ii. 337), puts his relations 
to her family beyond doubt ; and there is no 
reason to disbelieve the picturesque anecdote 
related by Nohl (Beethoven^ ii. 246) of her having 
played the ‘ Sonata appassionata * at sight from 
the autograph. 

In 1809 the Bigots went to Paris. Here she 
became intimate with Baillot, Lamarre, Cheru- 
bini and many other ])rominent musicians. 
She played the music of Beethoven and Mozart 
with the two former both in public and private, 
and was highly valued by Cramer, Dussek and 
dementi. The war of 1812, however, put a 
rude stop to this happiness ; Bigot was taken 
prisoner at Milan, lost his post at Count 
Hasoumowsky’s, and his wife was thrown on 
her own resources. Slie accordingly began to 
give lessons, but the exertion interfered with 
her health. Before her death, however, she 
gave lessons to Felix Mendelssohn during a 
short visit to Paris in 1816 (his 7th year). Ho 
refers to her in a letter of Dec. 20, 1831, and 
the warmth of his attachment to her family may 
be seen from another letter of Feb. 24, 1838, to 
Madame Kieno (Goethe und Mendelssohn, 2nd 
ed. p. 136), which shows that Jh'got was still 
alive, and tliat the relations between Madame 
Bigot’s family and the great French musicians 
were still maintained. f. g. 

BILHON (Billon, Jhan, Jehan, du or dk), 
Jean de, a French comjjoser of the end of the 
15th and beginning of the Kith centuries. 8ome 
oi his masses, founded, as usual at the time, 
ui>on the themes of French chansons, are 
preserved in the Pontifical Chapti* where 
(according to Fetis) he was a singer. This is 
denied by Haberl. Other compositions of 
his (masses and motets) are to be found in 
various collections of church music published 
between the years 1534 and 1554, issued by 
Attaingnant, Paris ; Moderne, Lyons; Scotto 
and Gardano, Venice. 

J. R. s. B. ; rev. M. L. P. 

BILLINGS. William (6. Boston, Massa* 
chusetts, Oct. 7, 1746 ; d. there, ^pt. 29, 
1800), was one of the earliest American com- 
posers. He was a tanner by trade, an un- 
educated man, but ardently devoted to chora\ 
singing. His compositions were mostly hymn 
I tunes of a primitive character, the first being 
I contained in The New England Faalm Singer 
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or American Chorister (Boston, 1770). He 
published six of stich collections, some of 
"which gained a largo circulation. During the 
devolution many of his hymns wore of a 
patriotic sort. R. a. 

BILLINGTON, Mrs. Klizabkth (6, London, 
c. 1768 ; d. near Venice, Aug. 25, 1818), a 
famous singer, daughter of Orl Wcichsol, a 
native of Freiberg in »Saxony, and principal 
oboist at the King’s Theatre, London. Her 
mother was for several years a favourite singer 
at Vauxhall Gardens and elsewhere. 

She and her brother (Jarl were from the 
earliest possible moment trained to music, and 
on Mar. 10, 1774, performed on the pianoforte 
and violin at their mother’s benefit concert at 
the Haymarket Theatre. On May 20, 1777, 
she played at Hiokford’s lloom with her 
brother and Sam Wesley. Before she had com- 
pleted her 1 1th year she had written two sets of 
pianoforte aonattis. At 14 years old she ap- 
peared os a singer at Oxford, and on Oct. 13, 
1783, became the wife of .fames Billington, a 
double-bass player. Immediately after their 
marriage they went to Oublin, where Mrs. 
Billington began her career as a stage singer in 
the opera of * Orpheus and Eurydi<!e.’ On her 
return to London she obtained a trial engage- 
ment of twelve nights at Co vent Garden, where 
she appeared, Feb. 13, 1780, as Rosetta in 
‘ Love in a Village.* Her .success was such that 
tho managers immediaUdy engaged her for the 
remainder of the season at a largo salary. She 
speedily attained a position at the Concert of 
Ancient Music, where she disputed with Mara 
for supremacy. With tho exception of a visit 
to Paris at the end of her first season, where she 
went to study with Sacchini, Mr.s. Billington 
remained in Kngland until 1794, when she w^ont 
with her husband and brother to Italy. Their 
intention was to travel solely for amusement, 
but at Naples Sir William Hamilton, tho 
English ambassador, induced Mrs. Billington 
and her brother to perform in private before 
the King, who immediately prevailed on Mrs. 
Billington to sing in public at tho San Carlo 
Theatre. Accordingly, in May 1704, she made 
her apj)earance there in PVancesco Bianchi’s 
opera, ‘ Inez di Castro,’ written expressly for 
her (see Btancht). Her success was complete, 
but her triumph was suddenly interrupted by 
the death of her husband, who, as they were 
about to set out for the theatre for her second 
performance, was stricken by apoplexy, and 
almost immediately expired. An eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius occurring about the same time 
was by the superstitious Neapolitans attri- 
buted to permission having been given to a 
heretic to perform at the San Carlo, and fears 
were entertained for Mrs. Billington’s safety. 
However, on renewing her performances she 
experienced the most favourable reception, and 
sang successively in operas composed for her 


by Paisiello, Paer and Himmel, In 1796 she 
went to Venice, where, owing to illness, she 
performed only once. She and her brother 
next visited Rome and all the principal places 
in Italy. In 1799 she married Felissent, from 
whom, however, slie soon separated. In 1801 
she returned to England, and the managers 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden competing 
for her services, it was arranged that she 
should perform at each house alternately, and 
she accordingly appeared at Co vent Garden 
Theatre on Oct. 3, 1801, as Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes,* still retaining tho name of 
Billington. From this time her services were 
in constant request at tho Italian Opera, the 
theatres, the Concert of Ancient Music, the 
Vocal Concerts, the provincial festivals, etc., 
until 1811, when she retired from public life. 
During this part of her career two memorable 
events took place, viz. her singing with Banti, 
Mar. 25, 1802, in Nasolirii’s opera ‘ Merope,* 
and her ]>erforniance in a duet with !Mara on 
the hitter’s last ap])carance. Once afterwards 
Mrs. Billington quitted lu'r retirement to per- 
form at a concert given in Whitehall Chapel on 
Juno 28, 1814, in aid of tho sufferers by the war 
in Germany. In 1817 she was reconciled to 
her imsband, and quitted England w'ith him for 
her estate of St. Artien near Venice, where she 
died in the following year. Mrs. Billington’s 
compass was extensive (three o(?ta\es, from 
a to a'"), the upper notes being ex(iuisitely 
beautiful. She excelled in passages of execu- 
tion, but her powers of expression were limited. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ] minted a fine |>ortrait of 
her as St. Cecilia, now in the Public Library 
(Lenox collection). New York, and a mijiiaturo 
by Cosway is in tho Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. A miniature by 
A. Po[)e Is in tho possession of the Garrick 
Club (sec PLATE XIV.). There Is a portrait 
of her (head and shoulders) at St. Artien. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

BILLINGTON, Thomas (6. Exeter, c. 1754; 
d. Tunis, 1832), brother-in-law of Elizabeth 
Billington, harpist, pianist and composer. 

Ho published : 

A church serrice fur voices, 17S4 ; Pojw's ‘ Eletry to the Memory 
of an TJnfortunato Lady’; Pope’s ' Elolsa to AbftUrd’ fpa.rtly 
compiled) ; •J4 liallada to Shenstone’s PiMtorals ; Pri<»r’s ’ Oai-lainl ’ ; 
Petmreh’s ’Ijiura’ n.nd ' Wcslding-day ’ ; Pojms’s * Mos^Uh,’ 

op. 1.*! : ’Cidodoii ifcjul Amelia,’ from Thomson’s Seatortu', Gray’s 
' Elegy,’ op. 8; and many canzonet.^ and harpsichord sonat^m. 

W. H. H. 

BINCHOIS, Eoiditts, or Gilles de Binch 
( 6. Binche, or Mons,^ c. 1 400 ; d. Lille, Sept. 20, 
1460), one of the most famous mu.siciana of 
that time. 

He began life as a soldier, but soon left tho 
army for tho Church, and became a chaplain 
to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, prcbably before 
1425. In 1437 he was appointed to a canonry 
in the Church of St. Wanden at Mona, and his 
name appears with that of Dufay in the list 

J Recent Investigation favour* the latter. See Revue di 
MuHctAogit, E Cloeeon, * L’Origlne de Oille* Blnchols.' 
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of non-resident canons who were summoned 
from Brussels to Mons in 1449. He also 
bonetited from canonries of St. Pierre, Cassel ; 
St. Donat, Bruges, and St. Vincent, Soignies. 
In 1452 he had risen to the position of second 
chaplain at the court of Burgundy, and he 
probably remained in the service of the Duke 
till his death. 

He was regarded as one of the first composers 
of his day, and his name is coupled with those 
of Dunstable and Dufay by theoretical writers 
of the 15th century (see Tine tor, Prologue to 
the Liber de arte contrapumLi^ in Coussemaker's 
tScripioreSf iv. 77, and Franchinus, Mmica 
utrujunque cantus practica, iii. 4). 

His reputation seems to have been greatest 
as a writer of secular songs. This may be in- 
ferred from the oi)ening lines of an e^egy on his 
death preserved in a manuscript at Dijon : 

* Mort. tu as iiavr(^ do ton dart 
Le pere de joyenseU 
Kn (i6i)k)yaiit ton 6tendart 
Hnr Binchols, ])atron (!('- bont^./ 

As many as 27 of these songs are included 
in MS. Canonici. Misc. 213 in the Bodleian 
Jabrary. They are all in 3 parts to French 
words. Seven of them are transcribed in 
Stainer’s Dufay and his Contemporaries, but to 
modern ears they are by no means equal to 
similar compositions by Dunstable and Dufay, 
though they have occasional ex[)ressive 
touches. Six other French songs of his were 
printed in 1892 by Dr. liiemann from (Jod. Mus. 
3192 in the Library at Munkdi. Another song, 

‘ Ce inois de may,’ ascribed to Binchois in a 
Paris MS., and printed under his name by 
Kiesewetter in the Ap])cndix to his History 
of Music, appears under the name of Dufay 
in the Canonici MS. Unlike Dunstable and 
Dufay, Binchois appears never to have .set 
Italian words,^ and there is no evidence that 
he was ever in Italy. Of his sacred comt)osi- 
tions tlie largest collection is in the Trent 
manuscripts now in cour.se of publication by 
Dr. Adler. A Gloria and Credo from one of his 
Ma.sses seem to have been very widely appreci- 
ated. They are the only .sacred compositions 
by Binchois included in the Canonici MS., 
where they occui)y the first place in the b()ok, 
and they are found in the Trent Codex 92, in 
Cod. Mus. 37 of the Liceo Musicale of Bologna 
and in MSS. 6 and 7 (formerly 11) of the 
Library of Cambrai. Fetis found a complete 
Mass by Binchois with a Kyrie farci in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, but his promise of 
early publication was never fulfilled. Other 
compositions of Binchois are in the following 
MSS. : Escurial (v. iii. 24, t. iv. a, 24) ; Romo 
(Urb. lat. 1411); Paris National Library 
(nouv. acq. f. 4379) ; and also Codex Cartacus, 
M 222, C 22, of the Strassburg Library. 


' Some Italian anngH in MS. 2216 
^logna have been erroneously attrlluityert to Binchois o 1 g 
xnmsdiately following a Magnificat which boars his name. 
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Among these last a copy by Coussemaker is 
preserved. 

All the extant compositions by Binchois are 
in 3 part^, witli the exception of a Gloria and 
('redo in the Trent Codex 87 Avhich has a ' pars 
concordan.s ’ or optional h'urth part. For 
rt^prints see D.7\0., os uell as other works 
here mentioned. A complete edition of 
Binchois is in preparation by Dr. W. Gurlitt 
of Freiburg, in Brisgau. 

J. r. R. s. ; addns. m. l. p. 

('llARl.Kii VaV hkk B»>R*KN. CouifHigitintu IfiMUrs Uutt' 
htuvit' Ihtjtiy ft Se ttillfA /U nchotM (yInMa/rji tin I' 

ti‘ Arfht'.ol>njM tif iit.ii (t.'ricN, toinolO. I atwl 2, jiy. lOO-iW). 

K. l>uor. aiul O. Tuiuaii.t, /hWit>;/r a dft rtfueih chatwint 
<lu .\ i'f shVlf ; I'oUf.'i ft immififniitiu .Y » «• su vle. I’lu U, 1924. 

BIND (Fr. liaison, (Icr. Bindebogen ; Ital. 
legaiura), a curved line (also called tic) placed 
betweem twti notes i»f the same <legrt*e, todenoti^ 
the eoniiniianeo of the sound during the value 
of both, instead of the nqiereussion of the second 
note. The tunph )ymcnt of the bind is a necessity 
whenever a sound is rt quimd to b(* of a dura- 
tion which cannot Ik? expressed by any single 
not(‘, avS for examjile 5 or 7 quavers, and it is 
also convenient when the duration of a note 
extend.^ lieyond the limits of the bar. (See 
Sluh, Bar and Tie.) p* t. 

BINDER, Cjiristlieb Sigmund (6. 1724; 
d. Dresden, Jan. 1789), a pupil of ‘ Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit,’ exchanged the Pantat.kon (q.v.) 
for the organ and was appointed (1753) 
organist at the ('atholio church, Dresden. Ho 
was one of the most ])roJifio composers for the 
pianoforte (in the style of Ph. E. Bach) of the 
mid-oighteenth century. His published works 
consist of PF. sonatas only, hutanumberof sym- 
phonies, barj^sichord concertos and sonatas, 
as well as sonatas witli flute, violin, trios 
and organ ])ieceH are preserved in MS. Some 
sonatas, les.sons and pieces have been re- 
published at various times. 0. 8chmidt has 
included a selection from his works in ‘ Musik 
am s&chsischen Hofe ’ (1903-4) (^.-L.). 

BJNl, Pasqualino {b. J'esani, c. 1720), a 
violinist, and a favouriUi pupil of Tariini, to 
whom he was recommended at the ago of 15 by 
Cardinal Olivieri. * 

Under Tartini he practise-d with such dilD 
genee that in three or four years’ time he over- 
came the chief difficulties of bis master’s music, 
and played it with greater force than the 
composer himself. On returning to Romo, 
under the protection of Cardinal Olivieri, he 
astonished the violinists b}^ his performance, 
especially Montanan, the chief violin-player of 
the time at Romo, who was generally believed 
to have died of mortification at the superiority 
of Bini’s talents. Hearing that Tartini had 
changed his style of playing, he returned to 
Padua and placed himself for another year under 
his old master, at the end of which time he is 
said to have played with wonderful certainty 
and expression. After his return to Rome 
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Tartini recommended Wiseman, his English 
/riend, to Bini in the following words, which 
speak as highly for master as for scholar : 

‘ lo lo mando a un mio scolare che suona pid dl 
me, e me ne glorio per csscre un angelo di costume e 
religiose * — * I recommend him to a scholar who plays 
better than myself, and I am proud of it, as ho is an 
angel In religion and morals.* 

He was leader of the court band at Stuttgart in 
1764 ; a violin sonata by him is in the State 
Library of Berlin, and a concerto in the collec- 
tion of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
Vienna, E, h. d., with addns. 

BINIOU, see Bagpipe. 

BIONI, Antonio (6. Venice, c. 1698), drama- 
tic composer, pupil of Giovanni Porta, pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘ Clim^no,* in 1721, his 
next, * Udine,’ 1722, and during the next nine 
years 24 more, of which ‘ Endimione * (1727) 
had the highest reputation. In 1726 ho was 
conductor, and in 1730 director, of the Italian 
theatre at Breslau, in 1731 the Elector of 
Mayence appointed him his chamber-composer, 
and in 1733 ho probably returned to Italy. Ho 
conducted the pei-formanoe of his ‘ Girita ’ at 
Vienna in 1738 and signed a dedication of a 
serenata for 5 v. from Vienna in 1739. A Mass 
for 4 V. is at Dresden, an opera, * lasipile,’ and 
the serenata above mentioned at Vienna, and 
smaller works at Schwerin and Berlin {Q.-L.), 

M. o. c. 

BIRCH, (1) Charlotte Ann {b. cirm 1815; 
d, London, Jan. 20, 1901), a soprano singer, 
was musically educated at the R.A.M. from 
1831-34, ajid by Sir George Smart, 

She appeared in public about 1834, and in 
1830 was engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and soon took a good position as a 
concert singer. In 1838 she made her first 
appearance at the Three Choirs Festival at 
Gloucester, and sang subsequently at Hereford 
in 1840 and 1846, at Gloucester in 1841, and at 
Worcester in 1842, and was engaged at tho 
Birmingham Festival of 1840. In 1844 she 
visited Germany, and sang at Leipzig and other 
places. On Doc. 20, 1847, she appeared on the 
English stage at Drury Lane in Balfe’s ‘ Maid 
of Honour,’ but did not succeed in establishing 
herself as an operatic singer. About 1856 in- 
creasing deafness compcdled her to abandon the 
public exorcise of her profession. Her younger 
sister, (2) Euza Ann (6. circa 1830 ; d. Mar. 26, 
1867), also a soprano singer and pupil of Sir 
George Smart, first appeared about 1844. 

w. H. H. 

BIRCHALL, Robert {d. 1819), music- 
publisher, etc., said to have been apprenticed 
to Randall, tho successor of Walsh, established 
a musical circulating library about 1784, prior 
to which, in 1783, he had been associated in 
business with Beardmore and also with Andrews, 
successively at 129, 133 and 140 New Bond 
Street, being alone in the business at the latter 
addresses. 


He managed the celebrated series of Ancient 
Concerts and most of the Benefit Concerts of 
those days. One of Birchall’s earliest schemes 
was for a complete re-issue of Handei’s works 
in 80 folio volumes (see proposals for printing 
these, dated 1783, and Burney’s account of the 
Handel Commemoration, 1785). Birchall pub- 
lished many of Beethoven’s works, including 
the original English editions of ‘ The Battle 
Symphony,’ dedicated to the Prince Regent, 
in 1816, tho sonata op. 96, the trio op. 97, 
an adaptation for the pianoforte of sym- 
phony No. 7 — tho copyrights of which he 
purchased from the composer. Beethoven’s 
letters arranging for these, in queer English, 
and still queerer French, will bo found in Nohl’s 
two collections, Briefe and Neve Briefe. Ho 
amassed a large fortune and was succeeded by 
the firm named Birchall, Lonsdale & Mills. 
Christopher Lonsdale set up a separate business 
shortly before 1838 at 26 New Bond Street ; 
Richard Mills, a nephew of Birchall, remained 
at the old address, the house which is now 
occupied by W. E. Hill & Sons, the eminent 
violin dealers and experts. Samuel Chappell, 
tho founder of tho well-known firm at 50 New 
Bond Street, was originally at Birchall’s. Tho 
catalogue of the house contains tho celebrated 
collections formed by Latrobe, Mozart’s operas, 
and an immense collection of standard works 
by tho greatest composers and pi^rformers of 
tho day. R. E. L. and F. K. 

BIRD, Henry Richard (6. Walthamstow, 
Nov. 14, 1842 ; d. Kensington, Nov. 21, 1915), 
organist and pianist, was tho 3rd son of George 
Bird, organist of Walthamstow Parish Church. 

He was appointed in Feb. 1851, when little 
more than 8 years old, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Walthamstow, where the incumbent 
was an ardent musical amateur, and arranged 
for Henry Bird to study with Turlo of West- 
minster. This eminent organist stopped Bird’s 
organ practice, and turned his attention to 
piano, harmony and reading vocal and orches- 
tral scores. In 1859 Bird came to London, and 
occupied successively the posts of organist at 
St. Mark’s, Pentonville, Holy Trinity, Chelsea, 
and St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico. While in Chelsea 
he conducted a large choral and orchestral 
society at tho Town Hall, accompanied at 
several good private societies, and for many 
years accompanied at the Civil Service Musical 
Society, when it was conducted by Sullivan and 
John Foster. In 1872 Bird was appointed 
organist of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, a 
post he filled with much distinction until his 
death. In 1896 he joined the teaching staff of 
the R.C.M. He gave many classical concerts 
in Kensington, at one of which Plunkot Greene 
made his first appearance ; this led to Bird’s 
engagement as regular accompanist for Plunket 
Greene, and eventually procured him the 
appointment of permanent accompanist at the 
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popular Concerts in 1891, a post which had not 
been filled by one regular and official accom- 
panist since the days of Benedict. As an 
accompanist Bird gained a distinguished posi- 
tion in the musical world of London (Mus, T., 
1910, p. 289). M. 

BIRD FLAGEOLET, see Fipple Flute (3). 

BIRKENSTOCK, Johann Adam (6. Alsfeld, 
Darmstadt, Feb. 19, 1687 ; d. Eisenach, Feb. 
26, 1733), studied the violin under Fedeli at 
Cassels, Volumier at Berlin, Fiorelli at Bay- 
reuth and de Val at Paris. Ho was appointed 
as violinist in the court orchestra at Cassels in 
1709, first violinist 1721 and Konzertmeister in 
1725. He toured in 1722, visiting Amsterdam, 
where he published 12 ‘ Senate a violino solo e 
violoncello o basso,* op. 1, liv. i. and ii. In 
1730 he was appointed Kapellmeister at the 
court of Eisenach. Riemann mentions 2 books 
of 12 sonatas each as published in 1722, prob- 
ably a mistake caused by the 2 books of op. 1 ; 
he also mentions 6 trio sonatas for 2 violins and 
bass, and 12 concertos for 4 violins, with viola, 
violoncello and bass, which Eitner (Q.-L.) has 
been unable to trace, as well as a symphony 
with oboes and horns (MS.) in the Upsala 
library. One entire sonata (for violoncello) 
and pieces from others have been re-edited by 
A. Moffat. E. V. d. s. 

BIRKET FOSTER, Myles, see Foster. 

BIRMINGHAM. Music in Birmingham has 
an inner and an outer history. The outer is 
concerned with the Triennial Festivals, which 
for long had a national reputation — the inner 
with various efforts towards maintaining a 
continuous musical life, which had to struggle 
against the paralysing influence of the Festivals. 
The war of 1914-18 brought about the sus- 
I^ension of the Festivals and made other forms 
of musical activity difficult to sustain, but with 
the coming of peace, and the absence of an 
attempt to revive the Festival, the musical life 
of the city has been able to expand, and now 
assumes an importance comparable with that 
of Manchester and Glasgow. 

Birmingham Musical Festivals. — The 
Festivals began in 1768, when performances 
were given in St. Philip’s Church and in the 
theatre in King Street in aid of the funds of the 
General Hospital. A chorus of forty and a 
band of twenty-five had for conductor Capel 
Bond, of Coventry, and only Handel’s music 
was performed. The works given included 
‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ and ‘ L’ Allegro.’ 
For a time the Festivals were held at irregular 
intervals, but from 1796-1829 the triennial 
arrangement obtained. In 1808 Dr. Crotch 
conducted, and Mozart’s additional accompani- 
ments to ‘ Messiah ’ were used in Birmingham 
for the first time. Samuel Wesley conducted 
in 1811, and T. Greatorex in 1820. At the 1829 
Festival Costa appeared as a singer in a cantata 
by Zingarelli. Five years later, in 1834, the 


completion of the present Town Hall lent to the 
Festivals a dignity and im|)ortance they had 
not hitherto had. W. Kny vett was the general 
conductor, holding the position until 1840. In 
the chorus of 300 were male voices from 
Worcester and Lichfield, with a contingent of 
female voices from l^incashire. In 1837 
Mendelssohn conducted his * St. Paul * and 
appeared as organist, Mendelssohn and Moa- 
cheles shared the conducting in 1846 ; in that 
year ‘ Elijah * had its first performance. 1849 
found Costa installed as conductor, the begin- 
ning of a reign lasting until 1882. Notable 
first j)erformance8 during the j)eriod included 
Costa’s ‘ Eli ’ (1856) and ‘ Naaman ’ (1864), and 
Gounod’s ‘Redemption’ in 1882. In 1873 the 
Festival realised £7500 for the Hospital. 1856 
saw the formation of the Birmingham Amateur 
Harmonic Association to i)rovi(le the local 
contingent of choristers, an office later per- 
formed by the Festival Choral Society. The 
appointment of Dr. Richter in 1886 added 
sensibly to the musical importance of the 
institution. In that year ‘ Messiah * was given 
according to the original score, the noveltma 
including Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,’ Stanford’s 
‘ Throe Holy Children,’ DvofAk’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride ’ and Co wen’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty.* 1888 
brought Parry’s ‘ Judith,’ and 1891 Stanford’s 
‘ Eden ’ and Dvorak’s Requiem. In 1894 
the novelties were three — Parry’s * King Saul,’ 
Goring Thomas’s ‘ The Swan and the Sky- 
lark’ and Henschel’s Stabat Mater. Purcell’s 
‘King Arthur’ was revived in 1897, and 
Stanford’s Requiem and Somervell’s ‘ Ode to 
the Sea ’ had first performances. 3’he turn of 
the century in 1900 brought a portent — the 
production of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ 
The composer, when a young man, had been 
a violinist at a hinder desk in Stockley’s 
Orchestra, a combination which gave popular 
concerts in the Town Hall. The poem, by 
Cardinal Newman, provides another link with 
Birmingham, for Newman resided for the 
thirty years preceding his death at the Oratory 
in Hagley Road ; Elgar’s manuscript score, 
also, is deposited there. Gervaso Elwfrs, for so 
long identified with the tenor music of the 
oratorio, was educated at the Oratory School 
A revival of Byrd’s five-part Mass also lent 
distinction to the 1900 Festival. In 1903 
Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles ’ had its first perform- 
ance, followed in 1906 by the same composer’s 
‘ The Kingdom.’ At the 1906 Festival the first 
part of Bantock’s ‘ Omar KhayyAm * and 
Holbrooke’s ‘ The Bells ’ were also given for 
the first time. The 1909 novelties included the 
third part of Bantock’s ‘ Omar Khayyim ’ and 
Boughton’s ‘ Midnight.’ Sir Henry Wood waa 
conductor in 19 12, the last of a series of Festivals 
covering a period of nearly 160 years. Sibelius, 
however, conducted a first peHormance of his 
A minor Symphony (No. 4), and the other ne)r 
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worka included Elgar’s ‘ The Music-Makers/ 
Bantook’s symphonic poem ‘ Fifine at the Fair ’ 
and Walford Davies’s ‘ The Song of St. Francis.’ 
R. H. Wilson concluded a period as chorus- 
master extending over four Festivals. The 
orchestra numbered 140 and the chorus 350. 

Concerts. — The inner history of Birming- 
ham music is a story of enthusiantio effort 
fighting against local phlegm and adverse 
fortune, a story of many failures after an early 
promise of success, with a promise in the years 
since the war of bettor times in store. Chief 
among these must bo reckoned the Halford 
concerts, conducted by George Halford and 
financed for many years by a group of public- 
spirited citizens. The Halford Orchestra gave 
programmes of the highest class, introducing 
to the city many new works and a host of 
eminent solo performers. They fell because 
the burden became too groat to bo borne. 
Another fine enterprise was the series of 
Promenade Orchestral Concerts given at the 
Theatre Royal for many years by Landon 
Ronald in association with Max Mossel. During 
the war Sir Thomas Beocham instituted a 
series of orchestral concerts, but with dis- 
astrous financial results, largely through the 
commandeering of the Town Hall by the War 
Office, with a resulting transference of the 
concerts to a mission building, CUiambcr music 
has had many enthusiastic promoters, among 
them Max Mossoh Madame M inadieu and Oscar 
Poliak. The popular taste for c3horal nuisio 
has always o[)erated against the efibrts of 
instrumental music to find a secure footing, but 
there are signs of a broader outlook on the art. 
Through the instrumentality of Jesse Codings, 
a Member of Parliament of more than local 
fame, and others working with him, a number 
of choral societies, with in some cases an 
amateur orchestra attached, sprang into exist- 
ence with a view to providing cheap concerts 
in the Town Hall on Saturday evenings. For 
a long term of years they did tisoful work, but 
the growth of other forms of entertainment, 
combined with a reactionary policy, has in 
recent years militated against them, and their 
vogue has gone. Their claims to possession of 
the Town Hall at present stand in the way of 
institution of concerts more in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. The concerts promoted 
by W. C. Stockley, for many years chorus- 
master to the Festival, are also deserving of 
mention in any account of earlier efforts to 
cultivate musical ta^te in Birmingham. 

Midland Institute School. — The city’s 
principal educational institution is the Midland 
Institute School of Music. Rather casually 
handled for many years, the appointment of 
Granville Bantock as Principal in 1900 was of 
prime importance, the residence of so eminent 
a composer in its midst meaning much to the 
musio of the city. The number of students is 


large, a total of 1600 having been reached in 
a single year, and all branches of music are 
taught. It is questionable, however, whether 
the Institute School is to-day adequate to the 
city’s needs, but many of its students have 
attained to eminence in various branches of 
the art. Among these may be mentioned 
Julius Harrison, Frank Mullings, Appleby 
Matthews, Clarence Raybould and Sydney 
Grow. Rutland Boughton was for many 
years a teacher there, and ‘ The Immortal 
Hour ’ was composed during his stay in the 
city. Vocal teaching in Birmingham has over 
a long period of years been singularly good ; the 
number of G. A. Breeden’s pupils who have 
found fame is remarkable. In 1905 Richard 
Peyton founded a Chair of Music at the 
University, Sir Edward Elgar being the first 
holder. Since 1907 Granville Bantock has 
been Peyton Professor. The course for the 
University’s musical degree includes an Arts 
course. 

The Competitive Festival. — In 1912 the 
Competitive Festival movement found a footing 
in Birmingham, largely through the efforts of 
Bantock and Messrs. Bowker and Stevens. Tlie 
biennial Festival is now among the largest held in 
the country. In 1924 over 12,000 competitors 
appeared, these including 200 children’s choirs 
drawn from the olenientary schools of the city. 
The Festival was the first in the country to 
abolish the money prize. 

Festival Choral Society. — This society is 
the principal present-day link with the past. 
Adrian Bfiidt is (conductor and (iraham OocKrey 
chorus-master, their predecessors including Sir 
Henry Wood, Allen Blackall and Dr. Sinclair. 
Four concerts are given annually ; recent 
productions have included Rachmaninoff’s 
‘The Bells,’ Bantock’s ‘The Great God Pan* 
and Dame Ethel Smyth’s Maas. 

The City Orchestra. — The founding of the 
City Orchestra in 19‘20 has been of incalculable 
benefit. Two years earlier, Appleby Matthews, 
a local pianist and choir conductor, had in- 
stituted a series of Sunday orchestral concerts 
at his o\vn risk, which caught on with the 
public. Their success gave an impetus to the 
movement for a City Orchestra. Sponsored 
before the municipality by Neville Chamber- 
lain, a grant of £1250 a year from the rates 
was made, while many handsome donations 
were received from private citizens. Its first 
conductor was Appleby Matthews, his Sunday 
concerts being merged in the activities of the 
civic body. Annually six symphony concerts 
(later increased to eight) were given, with six 
Saturday popular8,twenty-four Sunday concerts 
and a series of six on Saturday afternoons for 
school children. Three, and sometimes four, 
guest conductors appear annually at the 
Symphony concerts. Sir Edward Elgar coiV' 
ducted the Orchestra’s first concert in a 
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programme of hia own works, and was accorded 
the honour of a civic reception by the munici- 
pality. In 1924 disagreements led to the 
severance of the original conductor’s connexion 
with the Orchestra, Adrian Boult succeeding 
him. In spite of the grant, large deficits have 
been made on the concerts ; the 1924-25 
season was entered on with an adverse balance 
of over £3000. Nevertheless the authorities 
increased the grant in 1925, and the artistio 
results have justified their confidence. 

City Choir. — Formed in 1921, the City of 
Birmingham Choir was intended to supplement 
the work of the Orchestra, though it is an 
independent body. Its work, however, has 
been carried on separately. Its conductor, 
.Joseph Ijewi.s, is also deputy-conductor of the 
City Orchestra. It has given conc ert perform- 
ances of Houghton’s ‘ Bethlehem ’ and a first 
public performance of the a rajypellfi Ma.ss f>f 
Vaughan Williams. Joseph Lowds is also 
musical director of the local Broadcasting 
Station, w^here he formed the first repertory 
organisation of orchestra, choir and soloists 
employed for the broadcasting of music. 

Opera at the Repertory Theatre. — For 
opera tho city had been dep(mdent on the 
visits of touring companies, but in 1920 these 
opportunities began to be supplemented by 
occasional {>erformances of op^ra in time at the 
Rejx^rtory Theatre. In 1916 Barry Jackson 
bad produced Clarence Ray boii Id’s ‘ The 
iSumida River.’ In 1920 he gave a series of 
performances of ‘ Cosi fan tilth'.’ A year later 
Houghton’s ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ (’imarosa’s 
‘ II matrimonio segreto,’ and Donizetti’s ‘ Don 
Pasqiialc ’ were added to tho repi'rtory. 1922 
brought ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and 1923 Kthel 
Smyth’s ‘ Tho Boatswain’s Mate ’ and ‘ Pete 
galante ’ — the last-named a first peilormance. 
During these years Appleby Matthews was 
musical director. In 1924 ‘ The Seal-Woman,’ 
hy Bantock and Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, was 
produced under Adrian Boult’s direction. 

Popular Music. — Tho City Police Band, 
largely through the instrumentality of 0. H. 
Rafter, the Chief Constable, plays an important 
part in popularising music in the city. It is a 
body of sixty musicians, mostly drawn from 
Kneller Hall. It plays at the low pitch, and 
at special concerts has been conducted by Holst, 
Holbrooke and Cyril .Jenkins. Richard Wossell 
is musical director, succeeding Appleby 
Matthews in 1922. In 1924 G. W. Cunning- 
ham succeeded C. W. Perkins as City Organist, 
the latter retiring after thirty-eight years’ 
service. Forty recitals are given annually on 
the Town Hall instrument, a Hill organ with 
4 manuals and 68 stops. Recitals are also 
given on the University organ at Bourn brook. 
The Towti Hall has for long been found in- 
adequate to the city’s needs for concert-giving, 
Ind a scheme for a large City Hall is on foot ; 


the site has already been scHnired. The carillon 
at Boiirnville should also lie included among 
the musical amenities of Birmingham. Kecitals 
are given on it by noted iiolgiaji players, and 
a resident carillonntur is to bo appointed. 

A. j. a. 

BIS (1^*.), ‘ twice*; (1) a cry equivalent to 
Encore (q.w), Tho French even have a verb^ 
bisser^ to n^peat. 

(2) When wriittm, as it sometimes is in MS. 
music, over a phrase or passage, it signifies that 
the notes are to Ix' repeated ; tho same thing 
would 1 h^ eficcted by dots of re|H'tition at the 
bt^ginning and end of the ]Jirasc. 

BJSCTIOKF, Dr. Lunwro FuiKDRiun Chris 
T iAN {/>. Dessau, Nov. 27, 1794 ; rf. (kilogne, 
Feb. 24, 18()7), musical critic and journalist. 

Hi.s father wiih a viol(>ncelb>- player in tho 
Duke’s band. In 1812 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and attended the philological 
lectun^s of BcH ckh. But the war put a stop to 
study ; Bischofi volunteered, and was taken 
prisoner by the French. Afti*r the ire.aty of 
Paris ho resumed his studies and took his 
degree. He filled various posts in Switzerland, 
was professor at Berlin, and dir(‘ctor of tho 
gymnasium at Wesel from 1823-49. After 25 
years ho settled first in Bonn and then in 
Cologne. There ho founded tho Jiheinische 
Musikzeitunfj (1850) and its successor, the 
Nieder’Rheinische Munikzeitwng (1853), and 
edited the latter to the day of his death, acting 
also fiH re])ortor to the KolnisrM Zeitung. In 
18.59 he published a translation of Oulibichev’s 
Beethoven. Tho temlency of his papers was 
d(\ad against that of ih(^ Ncue /jeitsckrifl of 
Schumann and Brondcl, in regard to Wagner 
and J^iflzt. Bischoff’s worsliip for Haydn, 
Mozart and Jk'othoven, with whom he after- 
wards associated Mendelsaohn, was so exclusive 
as to precludes his apjireciating even Schumann. 

A. M. 

BISHOP, Ann {b. London, Jan. 9, 1810'; 
d. Now York, Mar. 18, 1884), singer, daughter 
of a singing- masti'r named Riviere. In her 
cariMjr a.s a singer she was known as Mme. 
Anna Bishop. ♦ 

She stiulicd the pianofoH^i under Moscheles, 
and in 1824 became a student at the R.AM. 
Here she remained until her marriage with Sir 
Henry Bishop, July 9, 1831. In this year she 
appeared as a singer at the Philharmonic and 
other concerts. (See AL.SAaER.) In 1839 she 
went on a tour in the provinces with Bochsa 
(g.v.), the harpist, and shortly after their 
return to Txmdon elopf^d with him to the Conti- 
nent. Almost all the remainder of her life woi 
s|X)nt in travelling. Bfdore her return to 
England in 1846 she had been singing for more 
than two years at the San Cario in Naples. In 
1847 she spent four months in Dublin before 
she went to America ; there she remained for 

t Itapt. Marylelx^ne niurcli, Apr. 24, 1810. 
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some years. In 1855, while on a tour in 
Australia, Bochsa died, and Mme. Bishop re* 
turned by way of South America to New York, 
where she married a certain Schulz. Shortly 
afterwards she visited England, singing at the 
Crystal Palace in 1858, and giving a farewell 
concert, Aug. 17, 1859. Another considerable 
period was now passed in various parts of 
America. In 1865 she sailed Jrom California 
for the Sandwich Islands, and in the following 
year suffered considerable loss in a wreck be- 
tween Honolulu and China. India and Australia 
were next visited, and after a final visit to 
London she settled down in New York, where 
she died. Her voice was a high soprano of 
brilliant quality (D.N.B.). m. 

BISHOP, Sir Henry Rowley, Mus.D. 
(6. London, Nov. 18, 1786 ; d. there, Apr. 30, 
1855), composer, learned music under Fran- 
cesco Bianchi. His bias for dramatic composi- 
tion soon developed itself in a remarkable 
degree. 

In 1804 he wrote the music to a little piece 
entitled * Angelina,’ performed at Margate, and 
followed it by the music to a ballet, ‘ Tamerlan 
et Bajazet,’ produced at the King’s Theatre in 
1806 (see list below). This led to his writing, 
in the same year, other pieces, performed at the 
Opera and Drury Lane Theatre. In 1809 his 
music to the * Circassian Bride ’ was received 
with enthusiasm. It was performed at Drury 
Lane on Feb. 23, and on the following night 
the theatre was burnt to the ground, and the 
composer’s score consumed in the flames. The 
merits of the young musician were so apparent 
that the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
engaged him for throe years to compose and 
direct the music. Ho entered on this important 
office in the season 1810-11. 

The Philharmonic Society was established in 
1813, and Bishop was one of its original 
members, and took his turn as conductor. In 
the following year he produced portions of the 
opera of ‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’ the melodrama 
of * The Forest of Bondy,’ a cantata for Braham 
called ‘ Hanover,’ and other musical pieces. In 
this year he adapted the first of a series of 
foreign operas — Boieldieu’s ‘ Jean de Paris ’ — 
which was followed in successive years by 
Don Giovanni,* ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ II Barbiere,’ and 
‘ Guillaume Tell.’ A number of operatic 
pieces were produced in 1815, including 
additional music for Dr. Arne’s ‘ Comus,’ and 
for Michael Arne’s ‘ Cymon.’ Two of his 
well-known works, * Guy Mannering ’ (of 
which Whittaker wrote a portion) and ‘ The 
Slave,’ gave interest to the following year, in 
which also he wrote the musical interpolations 
in * A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the first of 
a series of Shakespearian spoliations which, as 
G. A. Macfarren remarks, ‘ even the beauty of 
some of his introduced pieces has happily not 
preserved upon the stage’ In 1816 and 1817 


he nQed in addition to his post at Coveni 
Garden that of director of the music at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket. In 1825 Bishop 
accepted an engagement under EUiston, at 
Drury Lane, and the opera of ‘ The Fall of 
Algiers ’ was the first fniit of his new appoint- 
ment. The engagement of Weber to write 
‘ Oberon ’ for Co vent Garden induced the rival 
management to set Bishop to work upon an 
opera that should oppose it ; and, impressed 
with the magnitude of the competition, he 
occupied more than a year in the extremely 
careful composition of ‘ Aladdin,’ which was 
produced in 1826, some weeks after Weber’s 
opera. It had the misfortune of being allied to 
an even worse constructed drama than ‘ Oberon,’ 
and it met with no success. In 1830 Bishop was 
appointed musical director at Vauxhall. In 
this capacity he wrote several operettas, and 
many songs, some of which, such as * My 
pretty Jane,’ acquired great popularity. In 
the season of 1840-41 he was engaged by 
Madame Vestris as musical director of Covent 
Garden, where ho produced ‘ The Fortunate 
Isles,’ to celebrate Queen Victoria’s wedding 
This was his last dramatic composition. 

Apart from the stage a few other events of 
Bishop’s life must be noticed. In 1819, in 
partnership with the proprietor of Covent 
Garden, he began the direction of the extra- 
ordinary performances, then miscalled Ora- 
torios ; and in the following season undertook 
the speculation on his own account, wnica 
he relinquished, however, before the begin- 
ning of another year. In July to Oct. 1820 he 
acted as maestro al piano at the Dublin Theatre, 
and received the freedom of that city by cordial 
and unanimous suffrage. In 1832 the Phil- 
harmonic Society commissioned him to write 
a work for their concerts, and the sacred cantata 
of ‘ The Seventh Day,’ performed in 1833, was 
the result. It made no lasting impression. In 
1839 he took his B.Mus. degree at Oxford, and 
his exercise was performed at a festival con- 
ducted by him. In Nov. 1841 ho was elected 
to the musical professorship at Edinburgh, 
which he resigned in Dec. 1843. He was 
knighted in 1842, and on the death of Dr. 
Crotch was appointed in 1848 to the musica/ 
chair at Oxford. On the retirement of W. 
Knyvett in 1840, he was for three years occa- 
sionally, and in 1843 permanently, appointed 
conductor of the Ancient Concerts, which 
office he held until the discontinuance of the 
performances in 1848. His last composition 
of importance was the ode for the installation 
of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of Oxford 
in 1853. On this occasion he received the 
degree of Doctor in Music, the ode being con- 
sidered as his probational exercise. He was 
twice married — first, at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Apr. 30, 1809, to a Miss Sarah Lyon 
(5. July 4, 1787), a singer who appeared in hit 
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* Circassian Bride,’ and, second, to Ann 
Riviere. (See Bishop, Ann.) 

Besides his dramatic productions, and the 

* Seventh Day,’ Bishop composed an oratorio, 
‘ The Fallen Angel,’ which has never been per- 
formed ; music for three tragedies, ‘ The 
Apostate,’ ‘ Retribution,* and ‘ Mirandola ’ ; 
and a ‘ Triumphal Ode,’ performed at the 
Oratorios. He also arranged the Ist volume of 
‘ Melodies of Various Nations ’ ; 3 volumes of 
‘ National Melodies,’ to which Moore wrote the 
poetry ; and a number of English melodies 
with Dr. Mackay’s verses. He edited * Messiah,’ 
a largo collection of Handel’s songs, and many 
other works of importance. 

He was buried in the Marylobone Cemetery, 
Finchley Road, where a monument to his 
iiemory was erected by subscriplion. 

The following chronological list of his pro- 
ductions for the stage includes the works which 
he altered or adapted : 

• Ang«liua.‘ 180-L 

• Taiimrlan rt Bajattit,' ‘ Arinide et Reuaud,' ‘ NarriHse et los 

‘ Lnve hi a Tub,’ IHCMi. 

• (Jar;u;tacuM,* ‘The Wife o( Two Hiiwliands.* ‘The Myeterloua 
Biide,' ‘The Siege of St. Quentin,’ ‘ 'I’he Coreair, or the Italian 
^u^ltialM,* ‘The Travellers at Spa,' 1808. 

‘The (;iK;t«.sian Bride,’ ‘ Mora’s Love,’ ‘The VlntaiferH,' 1809. 

•The Mfinliu',’ 1810. 

‘The Knight of Snowdon,’ 1811. 

•'riie Virgin <if the Sun,’ ‘ The .iCthlop,’ ‘The Lord of the Manor,' 
'The Keiiegivde,’ 181‘J. 

' Haroun al Ufus<.lii«r (altered from ‘ llie >t:thiop,’|, ‘ Poor Vulcan,’ 
•The Braztu) Bust,’ ‘ Harry le Koy,’ ‘The Miller and hie Mim,’ and 
' Kor Kngland, Ho I ’ 18i:i. 

' I'he Fiiruier’s W’lfe,* ‘The W’ainJeriug Boyn,' ‘Sadak and 
K.'ilaatrade,’ ‘ Lioned and Clailwia,’ ‘ The Grande Alliance,' ‘ Auroia,' 
•|)<H tor Sangrado,’ ' Artaxerxes ' (eurhiiled from ‘Anie’l, ‘The 
Kivn-st of Bondy,' ‘The Maid of the Mill ’ (additions), and a»Mimpila- 
tion from Boieldieu’.s ‘ Jolin of Paris,’ 1814. 

’Brother and Si.shT,’ ‘The Nolilo Outlaw,’ ‘ Telemachus,' ‘The 
Magi)ie or the .Maid.’ '.lohn du Bart,' ‘Cymon' (»Miditi<uiw), 
'C'oiiiu.s' (additiottsl, 181, ’>. 

‘ Midsuintrier Night’s Oream,’ ‘Guy Mannering' (in whh’h o<-curH 
the htiiious glee ' 'I’lie (’hough and (.'iow’|, *\Vh<i wants a WlfeT’ 

* Exit by .MisLike,’ ‘Tin* Slave,’ ’ Royal Nu))tialB,' 1818. 

'The iliiiiioroUH liieuUuiatit,’ ‘The Heirof Viroui,’ ‘ The A|)<>stjite,’ 
‘The {.iliertine' (a<lapte«i from I>on Giovanni), ‘Teasing made 
Easy,’ ‘The Duke of Savoy,' ‘The KatliiT and his Children,’ 1817. 

‘The Illustrions Traveller,' 'Fazio,’ ‘Ziiina' (with BraliHin), 
"Ilie Devil’s Bri<lge,’ ‘X \ Z.’ 'The Burgomaster of Saardaiii, 
‘ DeceiulsT and .May,’ ’The Barlier of Seville’ (adapted from 
Rossini), 1818. 

‘The Marriage of Figaro’ (adapted from Mozart), ‘ Kortuiiatu.s 
and his Soii-h,’ ‘ Tlie Heart of Midlothian,’ ‘ A Roland for an Oliver,’ 
‘Hwediah Patriotism,' ‘The Gnome King,’ ’The Comedy of Krioi-s,' 
18RI. 

‘The Antiquary,’ ‘Henri Quatre,’ ‘ MoiiLuii,* ' Both well Brigg,’ 
•Twelfth Night.’ 18‘J0. 

‘ Don .Tolin,’ ‘ Henry IV..’ pt. ii., ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 18*21. 

‘.Montrose,’ ‘ Tlie I^wof .Tava’ (with the well-known ‘ Mynheei 
▼an Dunck ’), ‘ Maid Marian,’ ]8‘2‘2. 

'The Vision of the 8nn,‘ ‘CInri’ (with 'Home, Sweet Home’), 
‘The Be.a<‘on of Liberty,’ ‘Cortez, ‘The Vefljjers of Palermo,’ lH2;i. 

‘Native Land,’ ‘ (.‘harlea II.,’ ‘An Yon Like It,' 18‘24. 

’The Fall of Algiers,’ ‘Masaiilello’ Ifrrun Anberi. ‘Tell’ (from 
Rossini), ' Angelina ’ (rewritUjn), ' F'anatus,’ ‘ Corfmatifm of Charles 
X.,’ I8‘2.'). 

• Aladdin,' ‘The Knights of the Cross,’ 1826. 

•Yelva,’ 18*27. 

'The Englishman in India,’ ‘Edward the Black PrimTe,’ ‘Don 
Pedro,’ ‘The Rencontre,’ ]8'28. 

'Homo, Sw*«et Home,’ ‘The Night before the Wwlding’ (from 
Boieldieu), UJ’jy. 

• Ninetta.' ‘Hofer’ (from Rossini). ‘Under the Oak,’ ‘Adelaide,’ 
and music to ‘ Hamlet,' 18110. 

’The Romance of a Day,’ 18.‘{1. 

‘The Tyrolese Peasant,’ ‘The Election,’ ‘The Magic Fan,’ ‘The 
Setlan Chair,’ ‘The Ibittle of Champagne,' ‘The Demon’ (from 
Meyerlieer), music to ‘ Kenilworth ’ and ' Waverley,* 1832. 

‘ Manfred,’ 18.‘14. 

‘The Captain and the Colonel,’ 1836. 

•The Doom Kiss,’ 18.m 

‘Rural Felicity,’ additions to the ’Beggar’s Opera,’ music to 
•rx»ve’n I^alKMir’s I,ost,’ 18.*t0. 

‘The Fortunate Isles.’ 1840. 

(Imp. Diet. Biog. ; Gentleman's Mag.) 

E. F. R., with addns. 

Birt.. — Richard NoRTmxrrr, The Life of Sir Henry R. Hithop. 
fFresa Printers, I.td,, lO'JO.) 

{D.y.R, An IntA'restlng article oh Bishop’s Glees, by G. A. 
Haafarren, ia in i/us, T.. 1864, Ap., et. aeq.) 


BISHOP, John (h. 1G65 ; d. Winchcvit/or, 
Deo. 19, 1737), lay -dork un<l organist, educated 
(according to Hawkins) under Daniel Rosein* 
grave. 

Between Michaelmas and Christmas, 1G87, 
he was a lay-clerk of King’s ( tillego, Cambridge, 
and in the following yeai was appointed to 
teach the choristers. In 1G95 he succeeded 
Jeremiah Clarke as organist of Winchester 
C’ollege ; he was afterwards appointed a lay- 
vicar of the Cathedral in place of T. Corfe, and 
in 1729 succeeded Vaughan Richardson os 
Cathedral organist. (Hawkins is wrong in 
calling him organist of Salisbury C'athedral.) 
He was buried in the cloisters of Winchester 
College Chapel. MSS. by him are contained in 
the collections of the British Museum, R.C.M., 
and Ch. Ch., Oxford. Philip Hayes’s ‘ Har- 
monia Wiccamica ’ includes some of his com- 
Iiositions (J).S.B.). M. 

BISHOP, John (b. Cheltenham, July 31, 
1817 ; d. there, Feb. 3, 1890), organist of 
various churches in and an^und his native town 
whoso most public work wastho score ho madoof 
Barnard’s churc'h music (see Barnard), which 
is now in the British Museum. 

BISHOP Si SON, organ-builders in London. 
This factory was established about the end of 
the 18th century by James C. Bishop, and was 
known successively as Bishop, Son & Starr, 
Bishop, Starr Si> Richardson, Bishop & Starr, 
and now Bishop & Son. Besides many organs in 
England they have built those of the Cathedral 
and of the 'J’own Hall, Bombay. Tlioy are the 
inventors of the Clarabella stop, the Anti- 
concussion Valves, and the Composition Pedals; 
but the last-mentioned invention isalsoclaimcd 
for Flight (q.v.). v. de r. 

BISPHAM, David Scull (b. Philadelphia, 
Jan. />, 1857 ; d. New York, Oct. 2, 1921), 
American baritone singer. At first intended 
for business, he drifted into music. In 1886 
he went to Milan and there studied with 
Vannuccini and Lamperti until 1889, when he 
went to London and became a pupil of Shake- 
speare, studying also elocution under Herman 
Vezin. His first appearance in Loiii’ion was 
in concert in 1890. His d(H>ut in opera was 
made in Messager’s ‘ La Basocho,’ at the 
English Opera House, Nov. 3, 1891, where 
he won immediate favour by his artistic 
singing and humorous acting. In 1892 he 
macle his first appearance in serious opera as 
Kurwenal, in ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ at Drury 
Lane, and sang not long afterwards at Covent 
Garden. 

In the season of 1890-97 Bispham joined 
the company of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. He apj>earcd there and at 
Covent Garden in most of the learling baritone 
parts of Wagner’s music dramas : the Dutch- 
man, Wolfram, Telramund, Wotan, Alberich, 
Kurwenal, Beckmesser. Among his other 
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parts were Maeetto, Pizarro, EscamilJo, Alfio, 
^Peter (in ‘ Hansel und Gretel '), lago, Fal- 
staff and Urok (in Paderewski'^s ‘ Manru ’). 

After 1902 Biapiiam devoted himself chiefly 
to song recitals and teaching. In 1898 he 
api^eared in England and America in Hugo 
Muller’s play ‘ Adelaide,’ taking the part of 
Beethoven. Bispham was ardently devoted 
to the cause of using the English language in 
opera and song ; and for many years de- 
livered his song recitals only in English. In 
1920 ho published an autobiographical volume 
entitled A Quaker ^Singer's Recollections, 

Bispham’s voice was of fine power and 
quality, sometimes verging upon an excess of 
the nasal resonance. In opera he w'as a 
powerful delineator of character, when he was 
not carried too far towards thoatricalism. In 
his autobiography he (jandidly avows that his 
Kurwenal and Bcckmesser were generally 
recognised as the best of his time. it. a. 

BITTER, Kakl Hkumann (6. Schwedt on 
the Oder, Feb. 27, 1813 ; d. Berlin, Sept. 12, 
1885), author of works on Bach and other 
musical matters important in their day. 

Having studied law and finance at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Bonn, he attained high 
official positions from 1840 onwards, at Frank- 
fort, Minden, Posen, 8cldeswig and Diisseldorf, 
was appointed in 1877 Under - Secretary of 
State for the Interior, and in July 1879 was 
made Minister of Finance, which post ho held 
until June 1882. During the war woth France 
he had been Prefect of the department of the 
Vosges, and subsequently Civil Commissioner 
at Nancy. 

His lively interest in music had many 
practical results — among other things the 
Schleswig-Holstein Festival of 1875 owed its 
existence chiefly to him ; and his contribu- 
tions to musical literature are of no small 
importance. The most valuable of these are 
the biographies of the Bachs — (1) Johann 
Sebastian Bach, in 2 vols. (1805) — 2nd ed., 
revised, in 4 vols. (1881) ; (2) Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach und Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
und deren Brilder, in 2 vols. (1808). Bitter’s 
other literary works are : 

Mozart* * Don Juan' umi Gluck* ‘ /phifjcnia in TanH*,’ with n«*w 
translations of tht' words of both optiras (18fi6) : tf’tn’r Gerrhiu* 
MUndel utid likakrtpeare (1869); /teitrdffo xur Gcnchichte tie* i>rato~ 
riuim (1872) ; Kine Stwiie ittm Sfabat Mater (188,'l) ; Die Iteform Jer 
Offer durch Ofuek und H. IVaftnern KunttM<erk der Zukunft (1884). 
To these must be addefl various contributions to i>oriodicjil litera- 
ture, the most rert'Ut cf which (in the Pcutnche Revue for Oct. 18W), 
iiber die /iildufta tine* Minitieriutna der m'hdnen KUnate 

C 2r DreuMen Is remarkable. In 1870 Bitter odibwl I^we’s auto- 
lography. His Gemimmette Schrihen appeartHi In JS88. 

A. D. 

BITTNER, Julius {b. Vienna, Apr. 9, 1874), 
has made a name for himself as a composer of 
opera after pursuing a successful legal career in 
V’^ienna. 

He studied with Josef Labor and Bruno 
Walter and produced many composition.^, 
including chamber music, songs and ‘Tanze 
aus Oaterreioh * (piano, 2 and 4 hands), liefore 


the production of his first opera, ‘ Die rote Gret,* 
at Frankfort (1907). Qualities of accomplished 
musicianship and a strong dramatic sense 
relieved by a sense of humour have secured 
acceptance for a series of works produced in 
the theatres of the several German -speaking 
countries. The list includes the following ; 

* Die rote Oret.’ (Frankfort, 1907.) 

' Der Mujfikant.* (Vienna, 1910.) 

* Der BerRuee.’ (Vienna, 1911, revised 1922.) 

* Da« hbUUche Gold.' (Dresden, 1916.) 

* Die Kohlhelmerln.’ (VlennH, 1921.) 

* Daa Rosen gArtleln.’ (Vienna, 1924.) 

Lesser theatrical works include ; 

‘ Der Markt der lJel)«,’ a ballet. (Vienna, 1909.) 

* Die unst4?rbliche Kanzlel,' a musical farce. (Vienna, 1018.) 

' Der licbe Ausfustin,' a musical play (Bchauspiel). 

‘ Die TodeaUirantella,’ a ballet. (ZUricb, l9‘io.) 

Bihi.. — R. rtPECHT, Juliut Bitlner. tine SUulit (1921). (Scp 
tiicmann.) q 

BIZET, Georges (properly Alexandre 
(’ijsAR Leopold) (6. Paris, Oct. 25, 1838 ; 
d. Bougival, near Paris, June 3, 1875), one of the 
moat distinguished of French composers, was 
a highly successful pupil of the Conservatoire 
from 1849-57. 

He studied the piano with Marmontel, the 
organ wdth Benoist, harmony with Zimmer- 
niann, and composition with Halevy, whose 
daughter Genevieve he married in 1869. In 
1857 ho divided with Lecocq the jirize for an 
operetta. Bizet’s first attempt at dramatic 
composition w'as ‘ La Pretresse,’ operetta in one 
act, performed at Baden-Baden 1854 (not 
published). ‘ 1 a? Do(*teur Miracle,* given at 
the Bouffe.s Parisiens in April, 1857, won the 
first Pri.x de Romo in the same year. Among 
the w'orks ho sent from Rome were an opera, 

* Don Procoyiio ’ (given at Monte Carlo, Mar. 
10, 1906), which remained among some papers 
of Auber until 1895, a descriptive symphony 
with chorus, ‘ Vasco di Gama,’ two symphonic 
movements, ‘ Marche funebre et scherzo,’ and 
an overture, ‘ La Chasse d’Ossian.’ After his 
return to Paris it was a long time before his 
w'orks gained general recognition, although 
opportunities w^ero given for their performance. 
Neither ‘Vasco di Gama’ (1859) nor ‘ La Guzla 
de I’Emir ’ (1862), an opera-comique in one act, 
was performed, but ‘Les P^cheurs de perles ’ (3 
acts) and ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth * (4 acts) were 
given at the Theatre Lyrique, the former Sept. 
29, 1863, and the latter Dec. 26, 1867. Neither 
of these, nor ‘ Djamileh * (1 act op6ra-comique) 
(May 22, 1872) was thoroughly successful, and 
it w'as only after the whole world had been 
conquered by ‘ Carmen ’ that they enjoyed a 
certain amount of favour. ‘ J^es Pecheurs dc 
perles ’ w'as given at Covent Garden, as 
‘ Leila,’ Apr. 22, 1887, and ‘ Djamileh ’ was 
given at T^eipzig on Feb. 3, 1893, and at Co vent 
Garden, June 13, 1893 ; part of the ballet music 
in ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth ’ was used in ‘ Car- 
men,* and it is now permanently associated 
w'ith that work. Bizet took part with Jonas. 
Legouix, and Delibes, in the composition (first 
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act) of the operetta ‘ Malbrough a’en va-t*en I 
guerre,’ produced at the Athenee, Dec. 13, 1807 ; j 
but his first real success was with the overture | 
to Sardou’s ‘ Patrie ’ (1873), played at one of | 
Pasdeloup’s concerts (Feb. 15, 1874). His 
incidental music to Daudet’s play ‘ L’Arl6- 
sienne ’ (Oct. 1, 1872) was very successful in 
itself (it was given in an English version, with 
Bizet’s music, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
in June 1887) and it has been still more so in 
the form of two orchestral suites. A concert 
suite, ‘ Roma,’ was given under Pasdeloup’s 
direction, Feb. 28, 18()9 (Crystal Palace, Oct. 
23, 1880), and a ‘ Petite Suite d’orchestre, 
Jeux d’enfants,’ performed at the first 
Colonne concert (Odeon, Mar. 2, 1873), has long 
been popular wherever it is heard. Bizet also 
finished his father-in-law’s (Halov:,) operas, 

‘ Noo ’ and ‘ Vanina d’Ornano,’ and published 
various books of charming songs, which have 
only in comparatively recent times attained 
the popularity they deserve. Foremost among 
these is the wonderfully characteristic ‘ J-ies 
Adieux de I’hotosso Arabe.* 

Bizet was a remarkable pianist ; his pow'crs 
were recognised by Berlioz and Saint-Saens ; 
Liszt himself was astonished at his surety in 
playing and his facility in reading. He left 
piano compositions for 2 and 4 hands, and 
arranged quite a number of well-known com- 
positions for the piano. 

It remains to speak of Bizet’s masterpiece, 
the 4 act opera-comique, ‘ Carmen,’ produced 
at the Opcra-Comique, Mar. 3, 1875 ; Prosj)er 
Merimeo’a well-known story, even in the 
modified version of Meilhac and Halevy, was 
a little overbold for the polite tastes of the 
French public at that time, and the brutalite 
of the character was most prominently brought 
out by the original representative of the title- 
part, Mme. Galli-Marie. The opera attained 
37 performances in the first 3 months, but only 
became a great success gradually, and it was 
after its introduction to England (in Italian, 
at Her Majesty’s, June 22, 1878, with Mme. 
Minnie Hauck) that its real vogue began. If 
Bizet’s intention was to soften down the 
animalism of the original, the treatment of 
the part preferred by Mme. Marie Roze, who 
sang it in English,^ was in agreement with the 
idea of the composer.* 

This modified interpretation was presented 
also by Mme. Trebelli, and later on by 
Mme. Patti, Mile. Zehe de Lussan, and many 
others ; the coarser and more sensual type of 
gipsy was to be seen in the representations of 
Mme. Pauline Lucca, Mile. Belincioni in more 
recent days, and perhaps the greatest of a 1, 
Mme. Calv6. Historically the work in itself 

> It ww. however. Selma 

for the flrst performance in Engliah of the Carl R 

Majeity’s. Feb. 6, 1879). , ^ .... nizet’e Idea. 

* It is by no means certain, however, that this wa« uueis 
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forms the end of a long tradition, that of tho 
French opera-comiquc. but enlarged, vivified, 
transformed in all its elements. The clearnesB 
and charm of the music is now universally 
admired. Formerly the style was reproached 
with not having enough of the gipsy character- 
istics, just as it w’as at first decried, with other 
works of Bizet, os following the Wagner 
theories too closely. Some of it may not ba 
particularly Si>anish or gipsy in 8tyl(% but the 
feeling of the wdiole is so faithfully refiected in 
tho music, and there is so unmistakable an 
‘ atmosplicro ’ of the south about it that its 
success is no matU^r of wonder. To what 
heights of dramatic power Bizet might have 
risen can only lie guessed, for exactly 3 months 
after its ]>roduetion he died. 

One of Bizet’s chief characteristics was his 
love of what is known as ‘ local colour.* In 
the Oriental surroundings of two of his early 
operas ho is at his happiest, and there it seems 
that as soon as he has finished such things as 
the invocation in ‘ Les Pdeheurs de jierles,’ tho 
‘ Ghazol * or tho ‘ danse do Talm^o ’ in ‘ Djami- 
leh,’ with their imitation of tho rhythms and 
intervals of eastern music, lie is somewhat at a 
loss for inspiration, and his music is that of tho 
conventional hVench oyieratic school of his 
time. It is not so either in ‘ Cannen ’ or tho 
‘Arlesienne’ music, for both are suffused in 
the warm tones of tho south, and these tones 
are not just confined to special numbers, such as 
the brilliant ^ farandolo ’ of the latter or tho 
‘ soguidilla ’ of the former. In orchestration 
Bizet was fond of trying experiments ; some 
of those give ‘ Carmen ’ much of its distinction, 
for example, the use of the low'cst notes of tho 
harp, his treatment of the fiute, and many 
other things, may be studied ; and in one 
number of ‘ Djamileh ’ ho introduced a piano- 
forte into his score, without much success. It 
is by ‘ Carmen ’ that he lives, and it is impossible 
not to be grateful for the amount of pleasure 
he has given by this fine and truly dramatio 
work to thousands of people in all parts of tho 
yforld, M. ; addns. WL L. P. 
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BLACK, Andrew (6. Glasgow, Jan. 15, 
1859 ; d, Sidney, Australia, 1920), baritone 
singer, was in early days an organist, at the 
Anderston United Presbyterian church ; after 
discovering that he possessed a fine baritone 
voice, he came to London, where he studied 
with Randegger and J. B. Welch, subsequently 
going to Milan to study with Domenico ScafatL 

He was not long in winning fame as a singer 

2o 
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in Scotland, and at his London d^but, at the 
, Crystal Palace on July 30, 1887, he was at once 
recognised as a most promising and accom- 
plished artist. Among his early appearances 
there must be recorded his singing of the part 
of Lord Cranston in MacCunn’s ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,* in the following February. He 
travelled in America, and made- occasional 
appearances in opera there with success. It 
was at the Leeds Festival of 1892 that he 
definitely took a place in the first rank of 
concert -baritones ; his principal performance 
was in the baritone part of Dvofak's ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride.* The fame of his very dramatic inter- 
pretation of ‘ Elijah * had reached musicians 
before his appearance in that part at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1894 ; after that year 
he was more closely identified with it than any 
of the successors of Santley. Thenceforward 
he was in request for all the English Festivals 
and important concerts. He took the part 
of Judas in the first performance of Elgar’s 
oratorio ‘ The Apostles * (Birmingham, 1903). 
In 1893 he became professor of singing at 
the Royal Manchester College of Music. 
(Brit Mus. Biog.) M. 

BLACK NOTATION, see Notation. 

BLACKWELL, Isaac (2nd half of 17th 
cent.), English musician, some of whose songs 
are in Pla 3 dord ’8 ‘ Choice Ayres ’ (1675). MSS. | 
of his works are in Ely Cathedral, Cambridge, 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, etc. (See Q.-L.) 

BLAES, (1) Arnold Joseph (6. Brussels, 
Dec. 1, 1814 ; d. there, Jan. 11, 1892), a groat 
clarinet-player, pupil of Bachmann in the 
Conservatoire, where he obtained the 2nd prize 
in 1829 and the 1st in 1834. 

He visited Holland, Germany and Russia, 
and in 1839 was awarded a medal for his per- 
formance before the Sooi^te dcs Concerts in 
Paris ; he was solo clarinet to the King of the 
Belgians, and in 1842 succeeded Bachmann as 
professor in the Brussels Conservatoire. 

(2) Mmb. Elisa, nee Mkerti (6. Antwerp, 
c. 1820), a distinguished singer, and wife of the 
foregoing, was engaged by Mendelssohn to sing 
at the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig (Oct. 
6, 1839), where her cultivated style, sym- 
pathetic voice and great personal gifts were 
long and highly appreciated. She was heard 
in most of the European capitals, and subse- 
quently settled as a teacher in Brussels. 

M. c. c. 

BLAGROVE, (1) Henry Gamble (^.Notting- 
ham, Oct. 20, 1811 ; d. London, Dec. 15, 1872), 
violinist, son of a professor of music. 

At 6 years old he performed in public. 
His father bringing him to London, he played 
in 1817 at Drury Lane Theatre in a performance 
called ‘ The Liliputians,’ and subsequently 
played in public daily at the Exhibition Rooms 
in Spring Gardens. In 1821 he was placed 
under the tuition of Spagnoletti, and on the 


opening of the R.A.M. in 1823 ho became one 
of its first pupils, Crotch and F. Cramer being 
his instructors. On the formation of Queen 
Adelaide’s private band in 1830 Blagrove war 
appointed solo violinist, and continued so unti' 
1837. In 1832 he went to Germany for the 
purpose of studying his instrument under 
Spohr, and remained there until Nov. 1834. 
After his return, he formed a permanent quartet 
party with H. Gattie, J. B. Dando and C. Lucas, 
and gave concerts in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, from 1836 onwards. He was leader of 
the State band at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, and was also violin teacher to the 
Duke of Cambridge. In 1858 he again visited 
Germany, and a few years later played at the 
Lower Rhine Festival at Diisseldorf {D.N.B,). 

W. H. II. 

His brother, (2) Richard (6. Nottingham; 
d. there, Oct. 21, 1895), was for many years a 
viola player in great request in orchestral and 
chamber music ; he was an ardent partisan of 
the concertina, and got from it effects that were 
unexpectedly artistic. m. 

BLAHETKA, Marie Leopoldine (6. Gun- 
tramsdorf, Baden, Nov. 15, 1811 ; d. Boulogne, 
Jan. 12, 1887), an able performer on the piano 
and Phys harmonica {q.i\) ; daughter of J. L. 
Blahetka and Babette Traog. 

At 5 years of age she was so good a player 
that by Beethoven’s advice she was placed 
under Jos. Czemy for education as a musician. 
She afterwards had instruction from Kalk- 
I brenner and Moschcles, and in composition 
I from Sechter. In 1832 she published as op. 25 
I a concert-piece for piano and orchestra which 
1 deserves notice. In 1830 a romantic piece of 
hers, ‘ Dio Rauber und die Sanger,* was pro- 
duced at the Kamthnerthor Theater, Vienna. 
A few years later she made another tour in 
France, and in 1840 settled in Boulogne. A 
few words in Schumann’s Oesammelte Schriften, 
ii. 45, testify to her excellence as a player. 

F. G. 

BLAHOSLAV, Jan (6. Pferov, Moravia, 
1528 ; d. Moravian Krumlov, 1571), a com- 
poser and distinguished writer, author of one 
of the earliest books on musical theory, Musica: 
A Book which contains Information for the Use 
of Singers, issued at Olomouc, 1558. A second 
issue (Ivan6ice) has a supplement entitled 
Regule a nav/eni potfeba Cantorum, etc. (Rules 
and instructions for teachers and composers of 
songs), which deals chiefly with the laws of 
prosody. Blahoslav was one of the editors of 
the classic collection of songs and hymns of the 
Unity of the Bohemian Brethren, the Samo- 
tulsky Cancional, * Pisn6 Chval boiskych * 
(Songs of Divine Praise), which, constantly 
corrected and repolished by him, passed 
through seven or eight editions between 1561- 
1618. The Cancionals of the Unity were com- 
pleted by the collection of the great humanist 
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Oommenius (Komcnsky) published in Amster- 
dam, 1659, the source of thematic material for 
more than on^ modem Czech composition. 

Blahoslav studied at Wittenberg, Kdnigs- 
berg and Bale before settling down to teach at 
Prostejov, where ne helped to compile the 
history of the Unity. He contributed 49 songs 
to the Samotulsky Cancional, several of which 
are still in popular use in Czechoslovakia. 

R. N. 

BLAINVILLE, Charles Henri de (6. near 
Tours, c. 1711 ; d. Paris, r. 1769), violoncellist 
and teacher of music. Ho is best known by 
his pretended discovery of a third mode which 
should hold the middle between major and 
minor, and which he called ‘ mode Hellenique,’ 
but which was really equivalent to the Phrygian 
scale c-e'. He composed a symphony in this 
mode which J. J. Rousseau greatly admired, 
while Serro exposed its absurdity. This led to 
a heated controversy in the press and through 
pamphlets, in which Serre had the better of his 
opponents. Blainville published a Harmonic 
theorHico- pratique (1746) ; U Esprit de Vari 
ynusical of which J. A. Hiller published 

a German translation in 1767 ; Histoire generate 
critique et philologique de la musique (1767) ; 
and Essai sur un troisierne mode (1751). He 
composed 6 (?) symphonies, 2 ballets, cantatas 
and I ‘ livre de senates pour lo dessus de viole 
avcc la basse continue.* E. v. d. s. 

BLAKE8MIT (Blakismet, Blacksmith), an 
English composer at the court of Henry II., 
1154-89. Hawkins speaks of him as a singer, 
and he is mentioned also by Coussemaker, 
Cotton and Eitner. E. v. d. s. 

BLAMONT, Fran<;’ois Colin de (6. Ver- 
saillc.s, Nov. 22, 1690 ; d. there, Feb. 14, 1760), 
was taught music by his father, Nicolas Colin, 
a member of the royal band. At 17 he was 
admitted to the service of the Duchess du 
Maine. His early cantata, ‘ Circe,’ pleased 
Lalando so much that he consented to teach 
him, with the result that in 1719 he was made 
surintendant of the royal music, and subse- 
quently ennobled, adding to his name that of 
Blamont and the title ‘ Chevalier.’ He be- 
came * Maitre de la musique de la chambre ’ 
after Lalande’s death, June 18, 1726. Accord- 
ing to Beffara he was decorated with the 
Order of St. Michel, May 8, 1751. His works 
include : 

‘ Lw Festes romalnew,’ a V>allet, pnKiut^nl In 1723; 

•T.e Retour des dleux Hur la terrp,’ divertiMPuieiit (for the marriage 

Louis XV.. 1728); *1^ Caprice d’Krato.’ ballet-opera, in L30; 
‘Kndyinion,* a paatorale-hiSToIque, in 17.31; * Les Caractires de 
i’amour.’ a ballet h<}roique, in 17.38 (with an additional act, * Les 
Amours de printemps,’ in 1738); as well as 8 books of 'cantat^ 
franeaiaea k mix aeule' (1723. 1729. 1732). a set of motets with 
orchestral accom pan linen t, in the style of Lalande. 17^, ii^Iuding 
i Te Deum, 'Jupltsr vainqueur des Titans,' 1.45, 'Lea Ffltes de 
Thetya,* 1780. 

His Essai sur les godts anciens et modemes de 
la musique fran^aise (Paris, 1764), appeared 
at the time when the contest between French 
and Italian music was at its height. He up- 
!!oids the traditional style of operatic wnting, 


especially as regards the libretti, against the 
innovations of the mon^ advanced school 
(^•-L.). M. ; addns. m l. p. 

BLANCHARD, Henri Louis (6. Bordeaux, 
Feb. 7. 1778 ; d. Paris, Dec. 18, 1858), studied 
the violin under Rodolphe Kivutzer. and com- 
position under Beck, M^hul and Roicha. 

^ From 1818-29 ho was musical director at the 
Varietes, and composed a numbtT of vaudeville 
airs which attained a popularity, and also trios 
and quartets for strings. These more solid 
works exhibit considerable talent. In 1830 ho 
became din>ctor of the Tho/itre Moliero, where 
two of his plays weiv produced. A third had a 
great run at the Theatre Fran^ais in 1831. His 
opera of * Diane do Vernon ’ was producfnl at 
the Nouveautes, Apr. 4. 1831. As a musical 
critic Blanchard was able and impartial. He 
contributed articles to L* Europe littiraire et 
musicale (1833), Le Foyer, Le Monde drama- 
tique, and La Revue et Gazette. His biographies 
of Beck, Berton, Chcnibini, Carat and others, 
which originally ap^wared in these journals, 
have been published separately. M c, c. 

BLANCHE (Fr.), ‘ white,’ is the ordinary 
French word for the note ^ which wo call a 
minim. 

BLANCKENBURGH, see Blankenburq. 

BLANCKS, Edward, an English church 
composer of the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries, wlu) contributed to the Psalms in 4 
parts (printed by Michael East, 1592) and also 
to Ravenscroft’a Psalter (1621). Ho may bo 
the same as the ‘ Mr. Blanke ’ whoso ‘ Farewell ’ 
for 5 voices is in the Library of St. Michael’s 
College, Tonbury (389/6). In these partbooks 
there are also an anthem, ‘ With wayling voice,’ 
and a motet, ‘ Verbum earo factinn est,’ by the 
same composer. There are also parts of an 
Evening Service by Blanke preserved in the 
cathedral libraries at Durham and Pcterhf)USO. 

J. 

BLAND, John, a music-seller and publisher, 
established in or before 1779 at 45 High Hol- 
bom, where he remained until 1794, dying, of 
retiring, in that year. 

He was commissioned in 1787 to go > Vienna 
for the purpose of inducing Haydn to visit 
England. In this mission he succeeded, and 
while in Vienna is said to have been the hero 
of the Razor quartet incident (see Haydn). 
When Haydn arrived in I^ondon, Jan. 1, 1791, 
he was for a short period a guest with Bland at 
his house in Holbom. Bland published many 
collections of catches and glees, and republished 
in volume and in sheet form most of Handel’s 
compositions. Operas in the usual oblong 8hai)e 
and vast quantities of sheet music were also 
among Bland’s publications. The historic 
place of business (which was at the comer of 
New Oxford Street) came, after Bland, into the 
hands of Lewis Houston and Hyde who, in 
1796, were followed by Francis Linley, he in 
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turn giving place, before 1800, to William Hod- 
soil, who kept on the business for more than 
thirty years. In 1 840, and for many years after- 
war^ the premises were occupied by Zenas T. 
Purday, a great publisher of sheet songs. 

BLAND, Maria Theresa {b. 1769 ; d. Jan. 
15, 1838), a singer, bom of Italian Jewish 
parents named Romanzini, made her first 
appearance in public in 1773 at Hugiies’s Riding 
School, and at a more advanced age appeared 
as a singer on the opening of the Royal Circus 
(afterwards Surrey Theatre), Nov. 7, 1782, in a 
pantomime called * Mandarina, or, The Refusal 
of Harlequin.’ 

She was very favourably received, and was 
next engaged at the Dublin Theatre, wlicro she 
became an established favourite. On Oct. 24, 
1786, she appeared at Drury Lane as Antonio 
in General Burgoyne’s version of G retry’s 
‘ Richard,’ and remained attached to the Drury 
Iiano company for nearly 40 years. On Oct. 21 
1790, she was married to Bland, the brother of 
Mrs. Jordan, tho celebrated actress. She sang 
at the Haymarkot in 1791 in Arnold’s ‘ Inkle 
and Yarioo,’ and for many years at Vauxhall, 
whore her popularity was unbounded. She 
excelled as a ballad singer. She retired from 
public life in 1824, taking a Ixmcfit at Drury 
Lane, July 6. Her last public appearance took 
place at White Conduit House in July 1826. 
See W. Wroth’s Fleamre Garden. Mrs. Bland 
had two sons, both singers. 

(1) Charles, a temor, api)carod at Co vent 
Garden as Oberon in Wcbcir’a opera, on its pro- 
duction, Apr. 12, 1820. His success, however, 
was but moderate. Ho subvsequently apjieared 
in the provinces, and in 1831 was singing at 
the Manchester Theatre. He then returned 
to London, and in 1831-32 appeared at tho 
Olympic, and in 1833 and 1834 at Astley’s. 

(2) James {b. 1798 ; d. London, July 17, 
1861), a bass, appeared in 1826 at the English 
Opera House (Lyceum) in Winter’s * Oracle.’ 
He was afterwards engaged at Drury Lane. In 
1831 he appeared at the Olympic as an actor 
and singer in burlesque with such success that 
he gradually abandoned serious singing and 
became the acknowledged representative of the 
kings and fathers in the extravaganzas of 
Planch6 and others. Ho died suddenly at the 
Strand Theatre. w. ii. ii., with addns. 

BLAND & WELLER, This firm, which 
carried on business at 23 Oxford Street, must 
not be confounded with that of John Bland. 
It was founded by Anne Bland before 1790, 
who in 1793 went into partnership with Weller. 
About 1818-19, owing to the death or retire- 
ment of Bland, a sale of plates and copyrights 
took place, and the business was carried on 
for a few years as Weller & Co. f. k. 

BLANGINI, Giuseppe Marco Maria 
Felice (6. Turin, Nov, 18, 1781 ; d. Paris, Dec. 
18, 1841), a celebrated tenor-singer, teacher of 


singing and composer. At the age of 9 he was 
admitted into the choristers’ scnool of Turin 
(■athodraL Ho made rapid progress in music 
under the Abbate Ottani, a pupil of Padre 
Martini. In 1799 Blangini went to Paris, 
where he soon became fashionable os a com- 
poser of songs and teacher of singing. In 1802 
he was commissioned to complete Della Maria’s 
unfinished opera ‘La Fausse Du^gne,’ which 
was followed in 1803 by * Chimere et reality,* 
both for the Theatre Feydeau, and in 1806 by 
‘ Ncphtali ou les Ammonites,’ for tho Grand 
Opera. In 1805 ho was called to Munich, 
where ho produced ‘ Encore un tour de Caliphe,’ 
and composed ‘ Inez do Castro,’ and ‘ Les Fetes 
laced^monicnnes,’ which were not performed. 
In 1806 Napoleon’s sister, Princess Borgheso, 
appointed him her maitre de chapelle, and in 
1809 King Jerome made him his General Musik- 
director at Cassel. In 181 1 Blangini produced at 
Cassel ‘ Le Sacrifice d’Abraham,’ and ‘ L’Amour 
philosophc,’ and at the Feydeau in Paris, ‘ Les 
Femmes vengees.* In 1814 he returned to 
Paris, became professor of singing at the Con- 
servatoire (Apr. 1, 1816), and in 1817 was called 
to tho post of ‘ Surintendant de la chapelle du 
roi.* The whole fashionable world, particularly 
tho Faubourg St. Germain, thronged to him for 
lessons. He drew up a list of his pupils, which 
includes 3 queens, 12 princesses, 25 countesses, 
etc. Blangini was an indefatigable composer 
of operas, though none of much interest were 
{x^-rformod in Paris before ‘ La Marquise de 
Brinvillieis ’ (1831), in which Cherubini and 
Carafa wf)rked with him. His 174 ‘ Romances,’ 
in 34 numbers, were the delight of a generation. 
His friend Maxime do Villoinarcst published his 
autobiography under the title Souvenirs di 
Blangini^ maitre de chapelle da Roi de Baviere, 
etc. (Paris, 1834). See also H. Radiquer, 
‘France 18^*, 19*^ siecles,’ Encyclopedie de la 
Musique et Dirtionnaire da Conservatoire. 

F. 0. ; addns. M. L, p. 

BLANKENBURG (Blanc kenburgh), 
VAN (6. Gouda, 1654 ; d. after 1739) (there is 
good reason to suppose that Gerbrandt and 
Gideon van Blanc kenburgh, and Quirijn van 
Blankenburg, arc all the same person), studied 
mathematics at Tx'ydcn from 1680, was organist 
at Gouda in 1684, at tho Hague in 1687, and at 
tho New Church there in 1731. 

Ho was the author of a work of historical 
importance, Onderwyzinge hoemen alle de Toonen 
en halve Toonen^ die rneest gebrmjclcelyck zyn,, op 
de Handt- Fluytzal konnen Veenemal zuyverblaezen 
(Amsterdam, P. Matthysz, 1684), a reprint of 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1871 ; 
and of a Clavecimbel en Orgelboek der Psalmen 
en Kerkzangen (1732 ; 3rd ed. 1772). In 
honour of the betrothal of the Prince of Orange 
he composed a collection of pieces in 2 parts 
(‘ De verdubbelde harmony,’ 1733), which 
might be performed either upright or upside 
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down, forwards or backwards. His Elementa 
musim (1739) has some value as a thcoit>tieal 
work (Q.-L,), Y. G. 

BLARAMBERG, Paul Ivanovich (b. Oren- 
burg, Sept. 20, 1841 ; rf. Feb. 28, 1907), 
composer, was educated at the Alexandrov- 
sky School in St. Petersburg, and entered the 
Government service. He retin?d in 1870 and 
edited, for a time, the Russian Time, 9. In his 
early days Blaramberg wrote incidental music 
to Ostrovsky’s play, The Voyeroda, and a can- 
tata on Lermontov’s poem, The Demon, from 
which the Tatar Dances were very popular. 
The decisive moment of his musical career 
was his meeting with Balakirev. After study- 
ing with him for a short period, he made a 
more ambitious effort : the opera, ‘ Mary of 
Burgundy,’ to a libretto taken from a play by 
Victor Hugo. Completed in 1878, it was not 
performed until ten years later at Moscow. In 
1881 Blaramberg wrote a national comic oj)era, 
‘ The Mummers ’ ; in 1887 a 1-act opera, ‘ The 
Roussalka Maiden,’ and in 1891 another national 
opera, the subject taken from 08trovskj'’s play, 
‘ Tushino ’. Blaramberg’s style was first in- 
fluenced by Meyerbeer and later by WagruT. 
His melody was pleasing but somewhat vapid ; 
his technique, especially as regards harmony, 
was decidedly weak. The last act of ‘ Mary of 
Burgundy ’ proved him to possess considerable 
dramatic instinct. His facile, cosmopolitan 
style was not well adapted to the realistic 
national subjects ho drew from the works of 
Ostrovsky. Besides those operas, Blaramberg 
composed : 

Ftiiituaia for tutlo, female chorue, and orchestra, ‘The Drafron- 
Klies' (lS7i>) ; a masic4il sketch, 'On the Volga,' for mule chorus 
an<l orchestrii ; a symphonic po<*ni, 'The Uylrig {lla<liat4»r ' ; a 
scherzo for orchestra ; a syiuphnny in H minor (IHHO) ; Hcvcral folk- 
songs arranged for chortis a odppt'Jta, and a nunihcr of .songs. 

R. N. 

BLAS DE CASTRO, Juan (b. Aragon 
c. 1560; d. Madrid, Aug. 6, 1031), Spanish 
composer of secular vocal music, and friend of 
the great dramatist Lope de Vega. From the 
Elogio en la muerte de Jtian Bias de Castro 
(1037) it seems that about 1594 the composer 
was Mdsico Privado to the Duke of Alba at 
Salamanca. He appears in Lope’s Arcadia in 
the character of Brasildo, un excelente pastor 
en el arte de musica, playing upon the viol and 
singing. In 1005 he was musician and usher 
to Philip III. A stanza in the Elegy gives the 
information that for the last twenty years of his 
life he was blind. In 1621, however, he still 
held the post of usher to the King, and in 1622 
his name occurs as recommended for the post of 
Scrivener in the royal Rent-office at Avila. 
Lope de Vega mentions Bias de Castro in many 
other poems and plays, e.g. El peregrino en 
8U patria (1604) — the ‘ Pilgrim in his owm 
country,* a pilgrim whose chief interests were 
mystery-plays and music — along with Cotes, 
Alonso Lobo, Palomares, and other con- 
temporary musicians. He also appears in the 


JerusaUn Conquisioda (1009), in La Filometta 
(1021 ; in the Epistle entitled The Carden of 
D)pe de Vega), in the temi -autobiographical 
Di)rotea, and in the plays, El Caballero de 
lUescas, La Bella mal maridada, and El Accra 
de Madrid. Tirso de Molina, author of the 
original ])lay on Don Jtian, also mentions the 
composer in Los Cigar rales dc 7'oledo. 

On the death of Bias de Castro. Philip IV. 
orderetl that cojties of all his works should be 
deposite d in the Royal Library as models to 
future generations of composerH ; the MSS. were 
de.stroyed, however, in the fire of 1734. Twenty 
of his compositions (for 3 and 4 v.) are in the 
‘ Cancionero dc Sablonara ’ (Munich and Madrid) 
reprinted by 1). .Jesus Aroca (Madrid, 1910). 
They have generally tire ap[)ea ranee of Ix'ing 
songs sung in plays, but only one has been 
identified. (See Mitjana, Rev. de Filologia es- 
jmhola, VI. (1919), i. 3.) j. n. t. 

BLASINSTRUMENTE, see Wind Instku- 

MKNTS, 

BLASIUS, Matthieu FR^DtcRic (6. Lauter- 
burg, Alsace, Apr. 23, 1758 ; d. Versailles, 
1829), studied violin, clarinet and bassoon. 
He was director of the Republican Guard, later 
oil conductor at the Opera (’omiquo and pro- 
fessor for wind instruments at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He was ])en8ioned in 1816 and 
retired to Versailles. lie wrote a good deal for 
military bands ; also two operas, concertos 
for violin as well as for various wind instru- 
ments, string quartets, duets and trios, mostly 
for wind instruments, violin sonatas and sona- 
tinas ; also a ‘ Nouvelle M6thodo pour la 
clarinette ’ (1796). One of the violin sonatas 
has been rejiublished in Alsrd’s ‘ Maitres 
classiques.’ e. V. d. s. 

BLAUVELT, Lillian (h. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Mar. 10, 1873), an American sojirano. She 
studied the violin in her childhood ; at the 
age of fifteen she began vocal study with 
Jacques Bouhy, in New York, and followed 
him to Franco for further instruction. Her 
first public ajipearance was in France ; her 
debut in opera was made in Brussels in 1891, 
in Gounod’s ‘ Mireillc,’ and was folmwed by 
appearances as Juliet, Marguerite, Mignon, 
etc. On her return to America she sang often 
in concerts. In 1898 she wont to Italy and 
appeared in Rome (in Verdi’s Requiem), in 
Munich and in London. In that year she 
married William H. Pendleton. She sang 
thereafter in England and America, and 
appeared in opera at Covent Garden in 1903. 

Her voice was an unusually clear and 
brilliant soprano, excellent in its finish in 
coloratura passages. R. a, 

BLAUWAERT, Emil (h. St. Nikolaas, 
Belgium, June 13, 1845 ; d. Brussels, Peb. 2, 
1891) ; a famous basso cantante, a pupil of the 
Brussels Conservatoire under Goossens and 
Warnots. 
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His d6but took place in 1865 in the principal 
part of Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer,’ with which he was 
identified for many years, singing it in Paris in 
1883, and in London, Apr. 3, 1889. From 
1874 onwards ho was a successful teacher in 
the music-schools of Bruges, Antwerp and 
Mons ; and in 1889 he attained the height of 
his reputation by his fine impersonation of 
Gurnemanz at Bayreuth, a i)erformance which 
from the merely vocal point of view surpassed 
all other interpretations. M. 

BLAVET, Michel (6. Besanvon, Mar. 13, 
1700; (L Paris, Oct. 28, 1768), flute virtuoso 
and composer, was successively in the service 
of the Luke de Lewis at Paris, Crown Prince 
Frederic of Prussia and (’ount do Clermont at 
Paris. He composed one of the first French 
op^ras-comiquoR, as well as other operas, ballets, 
several books of flute sonatas, duet sonatas 
for 2 fiutos or violins and 2 books of airs for 
flute or violin. He was also a good bassoon 
player. e. v. d. s. 

BLAZE, Fkan(;ois Henri Joseph, calling 
himself Castil-Blazk (b. Cavaillon, Dec. 1, 
1784 ; d. Doc. 11, 1857), one of the most pro- 
lific writers on music and the drama whom 
France has produced. 

His father (1763-1833), a lawyer by profes- 
sion, was a good musician, friend of Gr^try and 
M6hul, and composer of masses, operas and 
chamber music. Blaze was sent to Paris in 
1799 to study the law, but became a pupil at 
the Conservatoire, and took private lessons in 
harmony. He obtained the position of sous- 
pr^fet in the Department of Vaucluse, and 
other appointments. In 1820 ho threw up his 
post and set out with his family for the metro- 
polis, chiefly with a view to publishing a book 
compiled during his leisure houi*s. It appeared 
in 1820, in two volumes, with the title De V opera 
en France, and is the work on which his claims 
to remembrance are chiefly founded. The 
first volume contains an elaborate though 
popular treatment of the various elements of 
music, including hints as to the choice of 
libretti, and the peculiarities of verse and 
diction best adapted for musical treatment. 
The second volume is devoted to the opera 
proper, describing at considerable length its 
various component parts, the overture, recita- 
tive, aria, ensemble, etc. 

Ho attacks the various uses and abuses of 
theatrical managers, the arrogance of ignorant 
critics, and the miserable translations supplied 
by literary hacks for the masterpieces of foreign 
composers. On the latter point he was 
entitled to speak, having himself reproduced 
more or less felicitously the libretti of numerous 
Italian and German operas. Amongst these 
we may mention ‘ Figaro,* ‘ Don Juan,’ and 

* Zauberfldte * ; ‘II Barbiere,* * Gazza Ladra,’ 

* Otello,* ‘ Anna Bolena * ; ‘ Der Freischutz,* 
‘ Oberon,* * Euryanthe ’ ; and many others. 


Unfortunately Blaze frequently made bold te 
meddle with the scores, and even to introduce 
surreptitiously 'pieces of his own composition 
into the works of great masters. Amongst his 
romances ‘ King Ren6 ’ was deservedly popular. 
He wrote several pieces of sacred and chamber 
music, ono serious and two comic operas, none 
of which was successful to any considerable 
extent. More valuable is a collection of songs 
of southern France called ‘ Chants de Provence.’ 

Other literary works by Blaze are : 

Diet ion naire de Mwdque ttvxierne Hiographie vldmht^er 

Mutikrr ; CknpeUe miiHque tlei itnin de /Vance (183*2); La 

/tnHue ft lei hnlleta depnii Uticvhui junjud M ademoineUe Tu^iotii 
(18:1*21 ; Mniiire nnu/rien (18.V2) ; itt»d a work in 3 voIh. on the 
Thedtrea lyrlquei de Varia (1847 Ml. 

P’or 10 years previously to 1832 Blaze was 
musical critic of the Journal des Debats. He 
also wrote numerous articles for the ConstitU'' 
tionnel, the Revue el Gazette musicale. La 
M enestrel, etc., partly republished in book form 

F. H. 

BLAZE DE BURY, Baron Henri 
(b. Avignon, May 1813; d. Paris, Mar. 15,1888), 
son of the foregoing, was first intended for the 
diplomatic service, and, while an attache, was 
ennobled. In literary skill he surpassed his 
father ; in musical knowledge he was decidedly 
his inferior. Amongst his works on music, 
which alone concern us here, the most remark- 
able are : 

Ln Vie de Uotainl (1854) ; .Mnaiclena contemporaina — short eMaj.s 
on lending lunHicians, huch ns Wein'r, Meudelsaohn. Venli and 
many otlnrs (1866) ; and .Meyerbeer et son tempi (186.6). All thene 
art* reprints of articleu contributed to the Hevue dea deux inondet 
and other perlotllcals. 

Blaze de Bury wrote a comedy called ‘ La 
jeuncsse de Goethe,’ for which Meyerbeer 
supplied the incidental music. The score, un- 
published when Meyerbeer died, was to remain 
so, along with other MSS., till 30 years after his 
decease, in accordance with his own arrange- 
ment. In 1868 Blaze de Bury attempted to 
set aside the portion of the will referring to the 
MS. in question, but the action brought against 
the family was unsuccessful. f. h. 

BLECH, Leo (6. Aix-la-Chapelle, Apr. 21, 
1871), pupil of Bargiel and Rudorff at Berlin. 
From 1892-98 he was conductor at the theatre, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, during which time he con- 
tinued his studies, for four years, through 
the summer months under Humperdinck, 
and produced his first operas, ‘Aglaja’ and 
‘ Cherubina.* In 1899 he went to Prague as 
first Kapellmeister of the German Landes- 
theater ; in 1906 he became Kapellmeister of 
the Berlin Opera ; and in 1913 General -musik- 
direktor. He has written a number of operas, 
of which his 1-act comic opera, ‘ Das war ich,* 
met with great success in manj’ towns. He 
composed also 3 symphonic poems, choral 
works with orchestra, songs and pianoforte 
pieces. B. v. d. s. 

BLECHINSTRUMENTE (Ger.) ; Brass In- 
strumenta^ See Wind Instruments. 
BLEWITT, (1) Jonas (d. London, 1805), a 
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celebrated organist in the latter half of the 18th 
eentury, author of A Comphtt Treatise on (he 
Organ j with Explanatory Voluntaries ; * Ten 

Voluntaries, or Pieces for the Organ,* etc. ; 
‘ Twelve Easy and Familiar Movements for the 
Organ,* etc. About 1795 he was organist of the 
united parishes of St. Margaret Pattens and St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, also of St. Catherine Cole- 
man, Fenchurch Street. 

His son, (2) Jonathan (b. London, c. 1780; 
d. there, Sept. 4, 1853), held various organi.st- 
ships in England till in 1811 he took up his 
abode in Ireland, as private organist to Lord 
Cahir. He was organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dublin, and composer and director of the music 
to the Theatre Royal in that city, succeeding 
Tom Cooke in the latU‘,r j)ost in Juno 1813. In 
the same year the Duke of Lcunster appointed 
him grand organist to the Masonic body of 
Ireland, and he became the conductor of the 
principal concerts in Dublin. He joined Logier 
(q.v.) in his system of musical instruction in 
Ireland, and soon procured the gix^at majority 
of teaching in Dublin. In 1825 Blewitt was 
again in London, and wrote the music for a 
pantomime, ‘ I’lie Man in the Moon ; or. Harle- 
quin Dog Star,’ producinl at Drury I>ane with 
great smicess. In 1828 and 1829 he was director 
of the music at Sadler’s Wells, and wroto 
several clever works : 

'The Tiilisinan of the Elemeiita,’ ' AvtUl Rohln Oray.’ ‘My Ohl 
Woman ’ (.ulajited from ete. He w*us aUo the eom]MM<er oi 

the of 'The CorHair,' 'Tin! Magician,’ ‘The lalami of Saint**,* 

• Jlory O'Moie,’ ‘ Miseliief Making,' etc., and <*f a tmiuber «»f ballad*, 
partleiilai ly in tin* Innlifityle, which enjoy e<l coiiHidemhlc iH)i>uhirlty. 

In his latter years ho was connecU'd with the 
Tivoli Gardens, Margate. In 1849 he rc^visited 
Indand, as a pianist, with Templeton {D,N.B,), 
E. F. R. and w. H. G. F. 

BLEYLE, Karl (b. Feldkirch, Vorarlberg, 
^lay 7, 1880), studied first privately under 
Hugo Wehrle and S. de Lange ; then at the 
conservatoire at Stuttgart (1897-99) under 
E. Singer and de Lange. From 1904—7 ho 
studied at the Munich Conservatoire under 
Thuillc, and later settled at Munich. His 
compositions consist chiefly of choral and 
orchestral works, a violin concerto and piano- 
forte pieces. E. v. d. s. 

BLISS, Arthur {b. London, Aug. 2, 1891), 
composer, was educated at Rugby and at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. and 
Mus. Bac. in 1913. In the spring of 1914 he 
attended the R.C.M. for a term, during which 
he had a few lessons in composition from 
Stanford, besides valuable help from Vaughan 
Williams and Holst. Then war broke out. He 
obtained a commission, served in France with 
the 13th Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, then with 
the 1st Battalion, Grenadier Guards, was 
wounded on the Somme in 1916, gassed at 
Cambrai in 1918, and mentioned in despatches. 
Two of his early works, a string quartet in A 
major and a piano quartet in A minor, we**** 


' performed whilst he was on active service, one 
: of them being awarded a prize at the War 
Emergency Concorta. Both were also pub- 
I lished, but on his return to musical life ho 
! destroyed the plates an<l the unsold copies, 
though the works are still to l>e found in some 
j circulating libraries. During 1919 some in- 
I cidental music which he had arranged from 
Elizabethan sources for ‘ As you like it * was 
I j:)erformed at Stratford - on - Avon. In the 
I autumn of that year ho gave a series of Sunday 
I concerts at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 

; where he also conducted Pcrgoles<;’8 ‘ La Serva 
I padrona.* About this time ho wrote a piano 
I quintet, somewhat influoru’cd by contact with 
1 French musicians during a visit to Paris, and 
! a rhapsody for t wo pianofortes and woodwind. 

! Only the former has l>ecn performed (Aeolian 
I Hall. Apr. 1920) and neither work is at present 
I included in the official list of his compositions. 
This opens with ‘ Madam Noy,* a ‘ Witchery * 
song for soprano with flute, clarinet, bassoon, 
viola, harp and bass, composed in 1918 and 
first sung by Anne Thursfield in Juno 1920. 
Bliss regards this as the starting-point of his 
career as a composer, all preceding works being 
immature. Then followed a rhapsody for so- 
prano, tenor, fluto, cor anglais, string quartet 
and bass, the two voices vocalising on ‘ Ah * 
throughout, and being placed as instrumciits 
in the ensemble. This work was composed in 
1919, and first performed in October 1920. It 
has been published by the Carnegie Trust and 
was performed at Salzburg by the Int/crnational 
Society for Contemporary Music, in 1 923. Next 
came ‘ Rout,’ also composed in 1919, first 
jX)rfonned in December 1920, and subsequently 
at Salzburg in 1922 during the preliminary 
meetings at which the International Society 
was founded. * Rout ’ is for soprano with ten 
instruments, the text consisting of meaningless 
j syllables chosen for their phonetic effect. Thus, 

I by the close of 1920, Bliss had acquired a con- 
! sidcrable reputation by means of three works 
I of marked originality. He avows an inclina- 
I tion to experiment in untrodden ^ways of 
I sonority and has employed many novel blends 
j of timbre. His music reflects a breezy person- 
ality of refreshing vigour and vitality. It has 
j revealed at various times influences whoso 
number and variety make for safety. Chief 
among them may bo mentioned those of Rave! 
followed by Stravinsky, and, less conspicuously, 
of ‘ les Six.* Later landmarks of his develop- 
ment are the ‘ Conversations,* the incidental 
music for Viola Treo*a production of * The 
Tempest* in 1921, the ‘Mel6e fantasque * in 
memory of Lovat Fraser the same year, and 
the ‘ Colour Symphony * in four movements 
(purple, red, blue, green) composed for the 
Gloucester Festival, of 1922. In the spring of 
1923 he left England to settle at Santa Bar- 
bara in California. Since his departure he has 
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composed a string quarto t, several songs, includ- 
irig a cycle, ‘The Women of Yuoh/ with accom- 
paniment for chamber orchestra, and some 
piano pieces. He is rcport<;d to he engaged 
upon * Battle Variations ’ for orchestra and 
‘ inventions * for piano solo. e. e. 

* MaiJara Not * (K.H.W.M.)- Hon(( for noprano anr] six inHirumenU 

(llut4!, Clarinet, baasoon. viola, harj) and baax). IjillH. 
tthapiHidy for aonrnno and tenor vulcea, flute, cor abgiaia, ailing 
quartet and najfw ((Jarnegle Truat). lUlU. 

* Rout ’ for aoprano and chamber orcheatra (fltjte, clarinet, harfi. 

atring quartet, haan, gtockenaplel and Hide-drum), afterwar«J« 
full orchcHtra. lyili. 

* Converaationa ' for violin, viola, vVl., flute (ab^j baaa flute) and 

olH)e (aho cor anglala), (6 nmubern.) 1011). 
c'oncerto, originally for piano an<i tenor voice, occompaniiMi i»y 
atiing.i and jicrcunalon. Withdrawn in this form and i>elng 
rewiitten for two planoH and full orchestra. 1020. 

Two atudles for orchentia. 1920. 

Incidental inunio to Shakeapeare'H ‘ The Terurjciit,' for tenor and 
i>aMi vokisa, tnimjiet, tiomlMine, foui timpani. Hide-drum, 
ieimr-drurn, haMs-drum, gong and plHnofort<\ 1921. 

MOl^e fantaaque f<»r orchea^ra. 1921. 

Two NurHery llhymeM (Frnncea Cornford) for Hoprano v«>ice : (I) 
The Itagw'cjrt, with clarinet and piano ; (2) The Pandcllon, 
■with clarinet. 1921. 

Three Komantic Hongs (Walter de la Mare). 1922. 

A Colour Symphony for orcheaira. 1922. 

* IlIisH,’ one-ntep for piano. 1029. 

he IlailadM of the Four HoaeonH, aong cycle (Ij1-I*o). 1923. 

lin e HongH (W. If. Davlea). 1923. 

Hong, • Three Jolly (Jcntlerncu ' (Walter dc la Mare). 1923. 

The Women of Vueh. Hong cycle. (Tranwlated from the Chinese 
bv Hhlgevoahl Obata), with arcomjianlrnent for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, liaaHoon, etring quartet. baH.H, glockenaplel, triangle 
and Hide-drum. 1923. 

Hiring Quartet. 1923-24. 

* MoakH.’ fur piano nolo. 1924. 

Arrnngeinenta from Klizabethau mmic and from Purcell. 

Incidental music to two plays. 

Two IntzuiudeN, planofoitc. 1925. 

Toccata, jjJunoforte. 1925. 

Suite, pianoforte. 1925. 

* Battle Varlatlonii * for orcheatra : ’ Inventione,' for piano eolo. 
‘Hymn to AiioHo,’ orchcHtra. 1920. 

BLITHKMAN, William (d. Whitsunday, 
1591), Knglish organist and composer of 
church music. In 1504 ho was master of the 
choristers at Christ Church, Oxford, and took 
his B.Mus. at Cambridge in 1586. He was 
^ho instructor of John Bull, as is U'stified by 
tho quotation below from Wo<ySi'ti FaMi Oxon.: 

* This person (.Jolm Bull) wlio liada most prodiKious 
hand on the Orjjjiin . . . was trained under an excel- 
lent master, Blltheman, organist to Queen KlUabeth.’ 

Tho following cxtract-s from an epitaph onco 
above his burial-placo in St, Nicholas Olave’s 
Church, Queenhithe, confirm this and give 
other details of his biography ; 

‘ Hero Blitheman lies a worthy wight 

Of princes chapell gentilman 
Unto his dying day. 

Whom all took great delight to heare 
Him on the organs play, 

Whose passing skill in musicke’s art 
A scholar left behind 
John Bull (by name) his master’s veine 
Expressing in each kind,’ 

(See Stow, Survey Book, lii, 211.) 

Actually he liecame organist of the Chapel 
Royal in 1585. Bull was joint organist with 
him from 1588-91, and succeeded him at his 
death (West’s Oath. Org.). Blitheman con- 
tributed an In Nomine to the ‘ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book.* Two 4-part motets ‘ In ])ace 
si dedero * and ‘ Gloria, laiis et honor,’ are in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 17,802-6 (the former is also in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 29,382-5). Another MS, 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 30,613), usually referred to as 
the Mulliner Book, contains the organ score 
of the following motets by Blitheman : 


* Chrixie qul lux,’ motet * sine nomine,* * An exceilente meane,' 

* Kteme renun Condltor ' (4 settingH), T.D., ‘ Gloria tlbl' (6 »et- 
tings). 

The ‘ moane ’ is printed in the appendix to 
Hawkins’s HUtory. j. m*. 

BLO(JH, Ernest (6. Geneva, July 24, 1880), 
composer, had his first musical instruction from 
Jaques - Dalcroze. Alnuidy in 1895 he com- 
post'd a string quartet and an ‘ Griental Sym- 
phony.’ Two yt^ars later ho was sent to 
Brussels, where he continued his studies under 
Ysayo and Rasso at the Conservatoire. To this 
period hi4<jng a numbt'r of songs and pieces for 
piano and for violin ; also an ‘ Orientalo * for 
on^hestra, a violin concerto, and a sonata for 
violoncello and piano. 

In 1900 Bloch went to tho Hoch Conserva- 
toire at Frankfort on/M., wheni Iwan Knorr was 
his ])rofeHsor of comj)osition, and the same year 

wrote the symphonic }>oems ‘ Vivre-Aimer.’ 
A symphony in C sharp minor was composed 
Ixjtweeri 1901-02. After a year’s study under 
Ludwig Thuille in Munich, Bloch went to live 
in Paris. Hero his first published work, tho 
four ‘ HistorietUvs au erepusculc ’ for voice and 
piano, appeared in 1903. About this time ho 
began the composition of a lyric drama, * Mac- 
beth,’ to a libretto based on Shakespeare by 
Edmond Flog, but this was interrupted by tho 
symphonic poems, ‘ Hiver-Print(‘mps,’ in 1905, 
and the four songs with piano or orchestra, 
‘ Poemes d’automne,’ in 1906. 

In 1909, the year which saw the comph'tion 
of ‘ Macbeth,’ Bloeh was appointed to conduct 
tli(* subscription eonoerts at LaiisaniK' and Neii- 
chatel, engagements which were ri'iiewed tluj 
following year. ‘ Macbeth ’ was produciMl at 
the ()pera-(’omiqiie in Paris on Nov. .30, 1910. 
In 1912 two Psalms (137 and 114) for soprano 
and orchestra were composed, and in 1913 
followed the ‘ Trois Poemes juifs’ for or- 
chestra, written at Satigny near Geneva, and 
dedicated to the memory of tho composer’s 
father. Another Psalm (22), for baritone and 
orchestra, was completed in 1914. 

In 1915 Bloch was appoint^ professor at the 
(Geneva Conservatoirt^ where he lectured on the 
aesthetics of music. His activities there were 
interrupted tho next year by his visit to 
America os conductor for Miss Maud Allen 
during her tour in the U.vS.A. There he was 
invit-od by Muck to conduct his ‘ Trois Poemes 
juifs ’ with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1917 Bloch settled in New York. The 

* Friends of Music ’ organised a concert devoted 
to his work, conducted by Artur Bodanzky 
and himself, and from that time onward he 
has frequently directed performances of his 
orchestral works in various important American 
cities. 

Among the works begun in 1918 are a second 
opera, ‘ Jezabel,’ and the suite for viola and 
piano. The latter was finished in 1919, when 
it won the Coolidge Prize, and about the same 
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time it was performed in an orchestral version 
by the National Sympliony Orchestra. 

A sonata for violin and piano is the most 
important work of 1920, in which year Bloch 
was appointed director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. 

Even the early works of Bloch show no traces 
of strong outside influence. This must bo 
ascribed to the fact that from the first he in- 
stinctively expressed himself in a |)t^culiarly 
Jewish idiom such as no composer of his race 
had previously articulated with anything like 
the same instinctive power and inevitability. 
It was rcserved for liini to find a modern 
musical medium that conveys something akin 
to the poetry and passion, the turbulent sorrow 
and noble exaltation of Judaism as it is trans- 
mitted by the Old Testament, and still survives 
in its strongest modern representatives. 

Already in Bloch’s earliest works, as their 
titles suggest, this racial impulsion found an 
outlet, but it was at first mistaken by the ox>m- 
poser himself as an unlocated Oriental trait, no 
doubt because a specific Jewish idiom v/as then 
all but unknown to modem music. It was in 
the Psalms (1912), and in th(3 ‘ Trois Po^mes 
juifs ’ (191J), that he gave for the first time 
conscious and complete musical utterance to 
his Hebraic spiritual inheritance. 

It is important to know that Bloch’s music 
has no merely superficial Jewish character, im- 
{lartcd to it by adoption of Hebrew songs and 
other ready-made material, which he uses, in 
fact, only in rani cases. He regards the authen- 
ticity of the greater part of traditional Hebrew 
music as doubtful, and is aware that much of it 
was borrowed from other nations. His work 
is Jewish simply because his artistic nature 
happens to have fitted him to give expression 
to the racial currents that flow in his veins. 
He does so in a language that is his own, and 
thus his music reflects as much his individuality 
as his race. Many of his works, especially 
among those for chamber music combinations, 
though not distinctly Jewish, are no less 
strongly personal than ‘ Schelomo ’ or ‘ Israel.’ 

Bloch’s harmony is subject to no restrictive 
system. Equally free is the rhythmic element 
of his music. He changes his time signatures 
very freely, and is fond of interpolating 
cadenza-like passages which, although barred 
for practical purposes, are devoid of metrical 
accents. Characteristic specimens of such free 
episodes, with explanatory footnotes, are to be 
found in the ‘ Trois Po^mes juifs * and in the 
later string quartet. As regards form, Bloch 
is rhapsodic rather than symphonic ; he is in- 
clined to let fully-developed melodic forma- 
tions, logically strung together, take the place 
of gradual thematic evolution. His orchestra- 
tion is laden with combinations of colour which 
match his subject-matter in glowing intensity 
and originality. e* b* 


The following is a summary of Bloch ‘a moro 
important works : 

OPBKAS 

MniU'th (iirmhu'tMl Coiul»iu«i, Pariij, 1910 ). 

JOxaU -1 iyis<). 


II I 1 1 


SyiiiplKnii,- • Vivir-A»iner.‘ (I'.nXJ.) 

^juiph.-ny, r sljarit miuof. (1901-02.) 

■ Hi'rr Prlnl^oiiw.* (1906.) 

1 .Heines juifM.' (liM:».) 

Uh(ipH«Mly. ‘.Schfloinn- (vVl. with (1916.) 

n>u»ph«niy. • ’ (with voiifa). (1912 16 ) 

Symphony, • u MonUmnw.* 

Kxuti..' P«K-ui. 




Strinif quartet. B min. ( 1916 .) 

Sult^. via. ami PK. $1919.) 

S<.nata.. \ ln. ami PK. ( 1920 .) 

P<n<in. ' Niifht,’ (or Htrliqj quartet. 
Quiiitot. PF. ami Mtrlngw. (192;t| 

Ihiee l.amiHi'a}H<H.' (nr Mtiina quartet. 
Poem (or PF., ‘ Jonunlah.* 


VCICK .tNI) PUNOFORTB 
Four * Hititoriettex au i ri^puicnle.' ( 19 ().'l | 

Four Po<>nie.s <l‘auU>nin«; (al«o(uvh.|, (liXXi.) 

Tlir<‘e Paalinx (onxvii.. exlv., xxil.) (hIhcj oreh.), (1912 14.) 

BLOCKX, Jan {h. Antwerp, Jan. 26, 1861; 
(L there. May 2(1, 1912), a very distingiiislKKl 
Belgian composer, was at first a choir boy, and 
a jnijiil of the Antwerp school of music, gaining 
great popularity as a composer in his native 
city at a very early age, with his numerous 
Flemish songs, various pieces of chamber music, 
and cantatas. 

After completing his education at the I^ipzig 
Conservatorium, Ii(3 settled in Antwerp, where 
in 1880 ho btH'ame a ti‘achor at the Conserva- 
torium, and director of thes ‘ Cerclo Artistique,* 
l>eing appointed in 1902 to succeed Benoit, the 
pioneer of the Flemish national movement in 
Belgium, as director of the Antwerp Conserva- 
torium. Blockx’s choice of Flemish texts, both 
in the large cantatas (named beJow) for soli, 
choir and orchestra, and in several of his operas, 
shows him to hav(3 been a disciple of the 
national pnnciples which BenoIt propagated. 
His wider fame dated from the production of 
his ballet ‘ Milenka ’ at the Th6abre do la Mon- 
naie at Brussels in 1888, repeated at Antwerp ; 
this was followed by ‘ Maitrc Martin ’ (Op6ra- 
Coraiquo, Brussels, 1892) ; and ‘ Princesse 
d’Aulx^rgo ’ (‘ Herbergprinscs ’) (lyric drama in 
three acts, Antwerp, 1896, in Flemislj.. and in 
French at Brussels, Ghent, Bordeaux, etc.). 
The great success of this was confirmed in ‘ TTiiel 
Uylenspiegel ’ (Brussels, 1900), and still more 
in ‘ La Fiancee do la Mer ’ (‘ Der Bruid dor 
Zee ’) (Antwerp, Brussels, 1902 ; Rouer, Lillo» 
1903), and subsequently given with fair fre- 
quency both in France and Germany, In his 
various compositions Blockx manifested a very 
interesting personality, which, while carrying 
out the newer tendencies in harmony and 
orchestration, succeeded in avoiding all imita- 
tion of Wagner. M. K. 

The following is a list of Blookz’s principal 
compositions : 

CANTATAS 

den Strooin.* (1876.) 

' Het Droom van’t Faradlee.’ 

‘ Vredt^ang.’ 

M>e Kiokke Koelandt.' (1888.) 

' Die Scheldfzang.' (1903.) 
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OreSAS, Rrc. 

MeUJ^trfetan/ 1'ftci (Antwerp, 1877.) 

* Mllenk^,’ l act UHet. (linUMeln, 1886 .) 

* Mattre Martin/ 1-iict opera. (DruMwlM, 1802.1 

‘ HerberfpriiiiMe,' ;{ act uptrra. (Antwerp, ltf96.) 

* Thiel UyleiuipiegG).’ (Bruenelft, 1000.) 

* De l)rul<l der Zee ‘ ( la Klancte do la mer). (Antwerp, 1902.) 
'OeKape).’ (Antwerp, 1908.) 

*Bal<lia' (Antwerp, 1908.) 

INSTRUMENTAL 
Overture, * Ruliene,’ for ornbeetra. 

Roiuantie, vluliii and erchestra. 

Biau^'Liu iicii Soi.VAY, yatloe tur Jan 3lockx, Bruaeela, 1920. 

BLODEK, ViLtM(b. Prague, 18*34 ; d. thens 
1874), a virtuoso liautist and professor at the 
Prague Conservatoire. Ho composed several 
masses, symphonies, overtures, choruses for 
male voices, pianoforte pieces and songs, but 
his chief claim to remembrance is the opera in 
one act, ‘ V studni ’ (In the Well) which was 
produced in 1867, and still retains its place in 
the re|)ortory of the Narodni Divadlo (National 
Theatre), Prague, and other Czechoslovak opera 
houses. It is a refined and tuneful comic o|>era, 
founded on a legend of St. John’s Eve. The 
music has a certain Mozart-like fmshness com- 
bined with an unaffected use of national 
melody. By the introduction of an instru- 
mental intermezzo into his opera, Blodek fore- 
stalled Mascagni by nearly a quarter of a 
century. r. n. 

BLONDEAU, Pierrk Auguste Louis 
(6. Paris, Aug. 15,1784 ; d. there, 1865), studied 
at the conservatoire under Baillot, Gosaec and 
M6hul ; with a cantata, ‘ Maria Stuart,* he 
gained the Prix de Rome in 1808. After his 
return from Italy until 1842 he was viola player 
at the op6ra. He composed 1 opera, 1 ballet, 
3 overtures, 1 Mass for 2 choruses, 2 Te Deuras, 
concertos for wind instruments, chamber music, 
pianoforte pieces and songs. He wrote also : 
A Method for Singing ; Elements of M'nsic ; Har- 
mony ; Counterpoint and Fuyue ; an Histoire 
de la musique moderne (1847) and Notice s^ir 
Palestrina, E. v. d. s. 

BLOW, John, Mus.D. (6. Nottinghamshire, 
1648-49 ; d, Westminster, Oct. 1, 1708), an 
eminent English composer, organist and church 
musician. 

Blow is generally believed to have been born 
at North Collingham, Notts. ^ The parish regis- 
ters contain no entries relating to him or his 
family, but it has been discovered * that in 1646 
a Henry Blow was married at Newark to a 
widow named Katherine Langworth, and that 
three of their children were baptized at the same 
place, viz., Henry in 1647 ; John,’ Feb. 23, 
1648-49, and Katherine. Since three of John 
Blow’s children bore these Christian names, and 
as North Collingham is situated within six miles 
of Newark, it seems almost certain that the 
entries in the Newark registers refer to the 

1 8«e Mu 9. r., Feb. 1902, p. 81. 

> AIMnamm, Deo. 7. 1901. 

> See Dr. Oommlngs In Uie JUnHeal Attotiation for 

Hat. 16. 1909. end the SommelMfMie of the Int. Mae. Oee. x. 421 ff. 
The entry of Blow** degree. Mns.D., in the book of the Fecolty Ofiloe 
of Centerbory deeerlbee him m * John Blow of Newnrk.* See 

1864. 


parents of the composer and their family, and 
that Anthony k Wood’s MS. note in the Bod- 
leian Library,^ to the effect that ‘ Dr. Rogers 
tells me that John Blow was borne in London,’ 
cannot be relied on. 

Blow was one of the first set of the children 
of the Chapel Royal on its re-establishment in 
1660 under Captain Cooke. Clifford’s ‘ Divine 
iServices and Anthems’ (1663) contain the words 
of three anthems, ‘ I will magnifie,’ ‘ Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge,’ and ‘ Lord, rebuke me 
not,’ which had been set by him at that date ; 
and to the same early period in his career be- 
longs his share of the so-called ‘ (3ub Anthem,’ 
‘ I will always give thanks,’ which was written 
in conjunction with Pelham Humfrey and 
William Turner : according to Tudway, to cele- 
brate a naval victory over the Dutch in 1665 ; 
but on the authority of Boyce, as a record of the 
friendship of the three chorLsters. As Huni- 
frey left the choir in 1664 it is more probable 
that Boyce’s account of the origin of the work 
is correct. At about the same period Blow 
produced a 2-part stdting of Herrick’s ‘ Goe, 
perjur’d man,’ written at Charles II. ’s request 
in imitation of Carissiini’s ‘ Dite, o cicli.’ It 
was probably during the time he was a chorister 
that Blow studied under John H ingest on and 
Christopher Gibbons. On Aug. 21,1 667, Popys 
wrote in his diary (ed. Wheatley, vii. 76) : 

‘ This morning came two of Captain Cooke’s boys, 
whose voices arc broke, ami are gone from the Cluiix‘1, 
but have extraordinary skill ; and tliey and my boy, 
with ids brok(‘n voice, did sing three i)arts ; tiieir 
names were Blaew and Loggings ; l>ut, notwithstand- 
ing their skill, yet to hoar tlioin sing witii tiicir broken 
voices, whicli tliey could not command to keep in 
tune, would make a man mad — so bad it was.* 

It has generally been assumed that Pepys’s 
‘ Blaew ’ was John Blow, but the editor of the 
diary remarks that this could hardly have been 
the case, as the composer at this time would 
have been 19 years of age. In 1668 Blow suc- 
ceeded Albertus Bryne as organist of West- 
minster Abbey ; on Mar. 16, 1673-74, ho was 
sworn in as a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and on July 21 following ho succeeded Pelham 
Humfrey as Master of the Children. In Sept, 
of the same year he w’as married at St, Paul’s, 
Covont Garden, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Braddock, a member of the Abbey 
Choir and Clerk of the Cheque to the Chapel 
Royal. He received the honorary Mus.D. 
degree from the Dean of Canterbury on Dec. 
10, 1677 (the Dean acting in consequence of the 
vacancy in the see). Blow’s w’as the first musical 
degree of which there is any record granted by 
Lambeth. The Catalogue of the Music School 
Collection at Oxford shows that on at least 
three occasions — one so early as in 1671 — 
act songs by him were performed in that univer 
sity. An entry in the Act- Book of Westminster 
Abbey records that on Nov. 23, 1678> it was 

« Wood, 19 D (4), No. 106. 
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ordered that two leases be made to Dr. Blow of 
tenements in Atkins Alley in Sanctuary for y* 
Residue of a termc therein to come of a lease lately 
made to Mr. lUshlelgh.’ 

By a subsequent entry (Apr. 30, 1687) it seems 
that he was granted a lease ‘ of tenements in yo 
Sanctuary ’ for forty years. About this time, 
i.e. between Dec. 10, 1680, and Aug. 1687, ho 
wrote the remarkable ‘ Masque for the Enter- 
tainment of the King,’ ‘ Venus and Adonis,* in 
which the part of Venus was taken by Mary 
Davie?s, and that of Cupid by her daughter by 
Charles II., Lady Mary Tudor. This work, his 
only recorded composition for the stage, exists 
in contemporary manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and West- 
minster Chapter Libraries ; it was first printed 
in 1902 by G. E. P. Arkwright as vol. xxv. of 
his Old English edition (London, J. Williams).^ 

In Oct. 1676 the death of Christopher 
Gibbons created a vacancy of one of the three 
organists’ posts in the (-hapel Royal. It is 
generally believed that Blow was appointed, 
but the Cheque Book has no record of this, 
merely stating that 

Dr. Christopher (Dbhons organist, . . . departed 
this life the 20th day of Oid-ober 1070, In whose place 
was Rwornc Mr. Jolin Ciirissostomc Duaharoll the 26 
day of the same month 1070.’ 

Diisharoll (otherwise 8harolo or »Sharold) was in 
orders, and his name occurs among those of the 
‘ ministers ’ at the Coronation of James 11. in 
1685. Ho died in 1687, in which year Chamber- 
laync (Angliae votitia) gives Blow’s name as one 
of the three organists, the other two Ixung Child 
and Purcell. The first mention in the Cheque 
Book of Blow as organist occurs in the list of 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel present at the 
Coronation of William and Mary (1689) : at 
ihat of James IT. Dr. CJiilcl heads the list of lay 
members of tlu^ chapel ; his name is followed 
by those of the Clerk of the Cheque and of Blow, 
who is styled ‘ Master of the Children,’ but no 
names of organists are given. 

The various appointments held by Blow, and 
the dates when he occupied them, are rather 
obscure, mainly owing to the silence of contem- 
porary records. In 1679 he is said either to 
have resigned or to have been dismissed from 
Westminster Abbey to make room for Purcell, 
on whose death in 1695 he was reappointed 
organist, remaining at the Abbey for the rest of 
his life. In 1687 he succeeded Wise as Almoner 
and Master of the Choristers at St. Paul’s, which 
offices he resigned in 1693 to his pupil, Jeremiah 
Clarke. If Chamberlayne (Anqliae notitia, 1692) 
is to be relied upon, in 1691 or 1692 he must also 
have resigned the Mastership of the Children 
->f the Chapel Royal to Purcell, though the 
Cheque Book records that he held this post at 
his death. On the accession of James II. he 
was appointed a member of the royal band and 

1 ItH fltaffe reprewnUUon hw reared 

the OlMtonbu^ Playe» both »t aUetonbury and at the OW Vic 
a930). 


oomposer in ordinary ; in 1695 he shared with 
Father Smith the post of * tuner of the regals, 
organ, virginals, flutes and recorders, and all 
other kind of wind instruments in ordinary to 
His Majesty ’ * ; according to Chamberlayno 
{Anqliae notitin), in 1692 he was master of the 
royal vocal music (Staggins being master of the 
band) at a salary of £100 per annum, and in 
1699, ‘upon anew establishment of a composer’s 
placic for the Cha|)oll Royal,’ * Blow was ap- 
pointed with an annual salary of £40, after- 
wards raised to £73. In 1684 he took part in 
the organ competition between Smith and 
Harris at the Temple Church, the latter engag- 
ing Draghi to play upon his instrument and the 
former Blow and Purcell, with the result that 
Smith was victorious. 

In addition to the work which his numerous 
appointments entailed, Blow was a voluminous 
composer. For New Year’s day 1681-82 he 
wrote an ode, ‘ Great sir, the joy of all our 
hearts,’ which was followed by similar composi- 
tions for 1683, 1686. 1687, 1688. 1689, 1693 (?), 
1694 and 1700 ; for 1684, 1691, 1695 and 1700, 
odes, etc., for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day, the first of which was printed in score, the 
year of its production. P'or the coronation of 
James II. ho wrote two anthems, ‘ Behold, O 
God, our Defender ’ and ‘ God spake sometimes 
in visions.’ In 1689 ho contributed some harpsi- 
chord pieces to the second part of Playford's 
* Musick’s Handmaid ’ (reprinted in 1705 as ‘A 
Choice Collection of I.e88on8 . . . by Dr. John 
Blow and the late Mr. Henry Purcell,’ etc.). 
In 1695 he published an Epicedium for Queen 
Mary ; in 1696 an ode on the death of Purcoll, 
In 1697 he wrote an anthem (‘ 1 was glad when 
they said ’) for the opening of St. Paul’s (’aiho- 
dral, and in the same year another (‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul ’) to celebrate the peace of 
Ryswick. In 1700 there was issued a ‘ Choice 
Collection of Ayres for the Harpsichord or 
Spinett,’ by Blow, Piggott, Clarke, Barrett and 
Croft; another collection, containing four 
‘ Setts,’ or suites, entirely by Blow, was issued 
by Walsh without date (probably in 1704), be- 
sides a set of ‘ Psalms set full for the Drgan or 
Harpsichord ’ (no date). In 1700 he published 
‘ Amphion Anglicus,’ a selection of songs, etc., 
dedicated to Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, 
which he intended to follow by a collection of 
his church music. Most of this, however, still 
remains in manuscript. Boyce pririted three 
services and eleven anthems, but the list printed 
below identifies 1 10 anthems and 13 services. 
Sacred songs and duets by Blow appeared in 
Playford’s * Harmonia Sacra,’ and many secular 
songs and catches in the * Pleasant Musical 
Companion,’ the ‘ Catch Club,’ the Oenaeman^s 
Journal^ and other collections of the period. 
About 1697 Blow was living at an estate he had 


I WAiTMit. prtnUd In Mm. T., Feb. 1, 190S, 

I OImm Hock, e<L Blmbenli. Cunden Bee.. 187a jv 3S. 
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bought at Hampton, but his death took place 
at his houHO in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
on Oct. I, 1708. He was buried in the north 
aisle of the Abbey, and above his grave there is 
a monument to his memory, on which appears 
an open book, containing the ‘ Gloria * in Canon 
from his service in G. 

His will ^ (dated Jan. 3, 1707) shows^him to 
have poss<^8sed considerable property, which 
was mainly divided l}etwccn his three daughters; 

‘ my sister Cage ’ and ‘ my niece Elizabeth 
Blow ’ are also mentioned. His wife had died 
in childbed on Oct. 29, 1683, aged 30. By 
her he had five children : (1) Henry (buried in 
Westminster Abbey, Sept. 1, 1676) ; (2) John 
(d. Juno 2, 1693, aged 15) ; (3) Katherine (d, un- 
married, May 19, 1730) ; (4) Elizabeth (m. Apr. 
30, 1719, to Capt. William Edgeworth, and 
d. Sept. 2, 1719); and (5) Mary {d. unmarried, 
Nov. 19, 1738). In person Blow is said by Sir 
John Hawkins to have l)een a vorv handsome 
man * and remarkable for a gravity and decency 
in his deportment suited to his station.’ Three 
paintings of him are in existence : (1) a half- 
length in the possession of Mr. Algernon Ashton 
(see PLATE XX,); (2) an oval head and 
shoulders, belonging to Dr. W. H. Cummings ; 
and (3) a small head, at St. Michael’s College, 
Ten bury. A fine print, drawn and engraved 
by H. White, is prefixed to ‘ Amphion Anglicus,’ 
w'hich also gives Blow’s arm.s, argent, a saltire 


sable between 4 torteaux : the same coat apix>ar8 
on the tablet in Westminster Abbey. 

Blow’s considerable merits as a composer 
have alw'ays been overshadowed by those of hi< 
great pupil, Henry Purcell, and so little of his 
music has lx)en printed that even now it is 
difficult to estimate his position properly. Dr. 
Burney, judging from the point of view of the 
late 18th century, devoted some pages of his 
history to an unusually bitter attack on the 
‘ crudities ’ to Ix) found in Blow’s music. The 
particular instances quoted by Burney have 
been pronounced by Sir Hubert Parry ^ to ‘ do 
Dr. Blow for the most part great credit, for 
they show that he adventured Ix'yond the range 
of the mere conventional, and often with the 
success which l)etokens genuine musical in- 
sight.’ The whole question has been excellently 
dealt with by G. E. P. Arkwright in his intro- 
duction to * Six Songs by Dr. John Blow ’ (Old 
English edition. No. xxiii., 19(K)). w. B. s. 

The following list of Blow’s anthems and ser- 
vices has been compiled by H. D. Statham from 
MSS. in the library of St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury, collated with those in the British Museum, 
Christ Church and Fitzwilliam libraries. 

Tenbury 1176 (1700) and 797 (1715) are sets 
of partbooks, 1176 has four partbooks miss- 
ing ; 797 has one missing. 1170 has the organ 
scores. The dates of the Tenbury MSS. are 
given in brackets. 


A wlnetKl harbloRrr from heaven flown 
And 1 hfftrd a great voice <if mtich f.eople. 


Arise, O r,onJ. Into Thy restlng-plare. 

A« on huphnitee’ shady banks (wordH bj 
Handys), ^ 

A»rrihe unto the Lord. 

Awake, awake, utter a song. (1704 
Blenheim.) 

Be merciful unto me, O Cod. 

Behold, how good and Joyful. 

Behold, In heaven. 

Behold, O Ood our defender : 

(a) For Coronation of Janios IT. 

{o) 

Blewed be the Lord, inv strength. 
Blessed U tiie man that feareth the Lord 

BlMring and glory (from * I lieheld '). 
Bring \mU> the Uml. 

(’onaldcr mine enemies. 

Christ being rolswl from the dead. 

Cry aloud and spere not. 

Knough my muse of earthly things. 

Uod la our hope and strength ; (a) 

(A) 

God spoke sometimes In visions. (Ck)rona 
Uott of James II.) 

Hear my voice, O God. 

How art thou fallen. 

How doth the city ; (a) 

rK-K.. .. (A) By M. Lock? 

I beheld, and lo, a great multitude. 


I beheld, and lo. In the midst. 
* sold In tile cutting off. 


I wolteil pntlently. 

I waited pHtJently (another version). 

1 was Kiad. 16U4. 

I was In the snlrit (arranged by Aldrich 
from * Ana I heard a gre-at voice ’). 

I was glad when they said unto me. (For 
the opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


V. 4. 
V. 4. 


fl. fl. 

V. 

F. 

V. 4. 


B.M. Add. MBS. 22,100 and orgon bass. 

•Pltz. 117 ;ind organ, ch. Ch. .’>25 and 021, score and Hvmphonios. Hnrl. 7.1.Ui 
2 bass Ids, B.M. Add. MBS. 1 :.784. organ bass. Tenbm^ 707, 11/0, 

102!) score (mid. IBIh), 102.3 score (late 17(h), 

Fits. 117 nnd orch. B.M. Add. MBS. 17,83!). Tenbury 1170. 

Ch. Ch. 14. B.M. A<ld. MSS. 22,100 and organ bass. B.M. Add. MSS. 3.1,235. 
org.an bns.s, 

B.M. Add. MSB. 17.8.3!), 

B.M. Add. MBS. 33.202. Tenb. 707, 1170, 


B.M. Add. M.B,S. .3.3,292. T-'itz. 110. organ only. Tenb. 797, 1176. 
Kly. Fit/,. 117. B.M. Add. MBS. 17,839. 

Ch. Ch. 12 an<l 10, a.scribed to Blow, is by Cariasimi. 


B.M. Add. MBS. 33.289. 

P. B.M. Add. MSB. 33,292. 

P. B.M. Add. MBS. .33.292, Tenb. 1176. 

V. 4. Fltz. 117 and oreh. B.M. Ad-l. MSS. 31,444 and orch. Tenb. 1176. Tenb, 
1031 sere (1700). 

F. 6. B.M. Add. MBS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 

V. B.M. Add. MBS. 31,444. Tenb. 1178. 

F. 4. From ' Seven Short Anthems,’ Novello — ed. Vincent Novello. 

V. 4. Fltjs. 88. 117. B.M. Add, MBS. 17.839. Tenb. 1176. 'Penb. 843 (mid. 19th, 
from Elv). 

V. 4. Fltx. 88. 117. B.M. Add. Ma.B. 31,444. B.M. Add. MSB. .33,291. Tenb. 1176. 

Duet 2. B.M. Add, MSS. 22.100 and baas. 

V. 8. Fltr. 88, 117. Bo vee II. 108. Baas. Dec. B.M. Add. MSB. 17.784. Harl. 7340. 

(Ti. Ch. 120.5. organ.* Tenb. 797, 1176, 1031 score (1706) (late 18th). 

B.M. Add. MBS. 33,290. 

B.M. Add. MBS. 33,290. 

8. B.M. Add. MSS, 31,445, orch. Tenb. 1008,* full score, 

V. 6. Fit*. 117, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenb. 1176. 

2. C3i. Ch. 14,021. Harmonica Sacra I. 1688. 

3. Ch. Ch. 1422. B.M. Add. MSS. 83,235 and organ baas. Tenb. 843 (mid. 19th, 

from Ely). 

5. B.M. Add. MSS. 3.3.235 and organ baas. 

V. 5. Fit*. 117. Harl, 7340. Harm. Sacra 11. 1714. Boyce. Playford. Tenb. 

797. Tenb. 1170 (2 copies), Tenb. 1021 score (late 18th). Tenb. 1031 score 
(early 18th). Tenb. 10’23 score (late 17th). Tenb. baas only (late IHth). 

V. 4. Fit*. 117, orch. Ch. Ch. 782. 1229. 

V. 4 ? 3. Fit*. 117, org. Ch, Ch. 621. 628. Instr. 691. B.M. Add. MSS. 35,236. orch. Harl 

7.338, orch. Tenb, 789 score (1700). Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 1029 score (mid 

18th). Tenb. 843 (mid. 19th, copied from Ely). 

V. B.M. Add. MSS, 32.290. 

V. B.M. Add. MSS. 32.292. B.M. Add. MSS. 81,444. Tenb. 1176. 

6. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. 

V. 4. Ch. Ch. 16. Boyce. Tenb. 1030 score (1800). 

V. B.M. Add. MSS. 31.445. 

* Autograph. 


1 Printed by P. O. Edwards in the Mu$. T.. Peo. 1, 1902. 
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I win always give thanks (' Club * anthem 
with Huiuirey and Turner). 

1 will (’all upon the lx)r(l (treble of choma 
miKsing). 

t will cry unto God. 

I will hearken. 

I will magnify (words only). 

I will praise the name of God. 

Jn the time of tnmble. 

Jeaus, seeing the multitude. 

I. et niy praver come up Into Thy presence. 

the righteous in* glad. 

Thy hand lie strengthened. (For the 
CoHJiiation of Jsine.s II.) 

Lift up your heads. O ye gates, 

J. ord, how are they Im-reawjd. 

Look upon mine adversity. 

Lonl, rebuke me not (words only). 

Lor»l, remember David. 1 (>'»«. 

Lord, Thou art become gracious. 

Lord, Thou haat been our refuge (words 
only). 

Lord, Tnou knowest all my desire, 

Man that is born of woman. 

My days arc gone like a .shadow. 

My God, my <iod. (Sept, (j, 1G97.) 

My G od, my soul is vexed. 

O give thanks, and cull. 

O give thanks for His mercy. 

O give (hanks unto the Lord, and call : (a) 

ib) 

O God. iny heart is ready. 

G <«od. vGiere/oie art Tliou absent ? 


O how amlaldo are Thy dwellings. 

O Lord God of my salvation. 

() Ivord (Jod. to whom vengeance he- 
longeth. 

G Lord, t have sinned, (('ini.) (For the 
funeral of (Joneral Monk in the 
Abl>ey.) 

(.) Lord, Thou hast searched me out. 
(C ml.) 

() praise fne Lord of heaven. 

O pr.'iy for the peace of Jenwalem. 

() sing unto God, and sing praises. 

G sing unto the Lord a new -song, for He 
hath done marvelluus things : (a) 

(i) 

Ponder my words, O Lord. 

Praise the l,ord, G ye mighty. 

I’ralse the I.ord, G my soul. (1097. 
Peace of it ys wick.) 

Praise the Ja*rd, O my soul, while 1 live ; 

Praise thou the Lord, 

Praise, the Ivord, yc servants. 

Put me not to rebuke. 

.Save me, O God. 


Sav’c, T.ord, and hear us. 

Shew’ us Thy mercy. 

Sing wc merrily. 

Sing unto the jaud, G ye saints of Ills. 
Teach me Tliy way, G Lord. 

Tin; day.s of man. 

The kings of Tharsis. 

The Lord Go«l is a .sun ((Coronation of 
VVTlllam and Mary), 

The Lord hear thee. 

The Lord is King, and hath put on 
The Lord is King, the earth. 

The Lord is my shepherd. 

Thy hnnd.s have made me. 

The voice of the Lord is mighty. 

Thy righteousne.s.s, O God. 

Thy way, O God, Is holy, 

Turn Thee unto me. 

Turn us again, 0 God. 

Up, Lord, and help me. 

We will rejoice in Thy salvation- (Rye- 
house Plot, 1095.) 

When Israel came out of Egypt. 


When the Son of Man. 
When the Lord turned. 
Why do the heathen. 


Hari. 7339. Tenb. SlO acore (1730), KMH (Ute 18th). 
8. B.M. Add. MSS. 83.291. 


V. 

V. 4. 

F. 

F. 

F. 8- 

P. 

V. 

F. 4. 


('b. I I, 22. B.M. Add. MH,S. 80,032. 

PlLx. 1 17, orch. Tcnlt. 1170. 

ClttTord. 

Wt.z. no, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 3.1.292. Tenb. 707. Tcnb. llTrt. 
ntz. 11(5, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,202. Tci-.K 797. Tenb. 1170. 

Fitr- 11,. Ch. Gh. 14. 22. f K.G.M. B.M. Add Ms.h. 33,23&, with organ bwa 
PL-bk. B.M. KO. bO. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 33.292. 

Tenb. IITG. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 33.289. 


V. 4. Fit/.,, on h. B .M. Add. MSS. 33.201. orch. Tenb. 117(1. 

V 4. Fltz. 117, orcb. B.M. Aud. MSS. 33.291, (.rch. Tenb. 310 score (1730). Teuk 

1029 score (mid. l.sth). Tenb. hft4 score (mid. lOth). 

P. 4. * Seven Short Anthems,* e*!, Vincent Novello. 

(Tlfford. 

V. 5. B.M. Add. M.SS. 31,444. Tenb. 1)70. 

F. Fikz. no, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,2‘>2. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

GilfTord. 


F. Fltz. 110. org, only. B.M. Add. MSS, 33, ‘29*2. Tenb. 797. TenI). 1170. 

B.M. Ad.l. MSS. 17,839. 

F. Fttz. 110. org. only. B.M. Add. M.SS. 3.3,292. Tenl.. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

F. 4. Boyce. B.M. Add. MSS. .•10,932. • 

f 0. Fttz. 88. U7. (Ti. rh. 12-2U-4. A T.B. only. Gb. fh. 1*230. org. only. B.M. Add. 

MSS. 33.*292. 

V. 4 Fll/. 117, orch. Tenb. 1170 has * G give iliaiiks ‘ m A. but the words after this are 

in the miM.sing partluioks, and it is un* eruiii winch authem it i.s. 

V. i Fit/,. 117,* orch B.M. Add. MSS. 31.444. orch. ntz. 117 has note ‘ This antlmni 

is sung sonic part in the elnKlng-lot't and some piut in the (lulru.’ 

V. B.M. Add. M.SS. 33.291. Tenb. 797, 1170. 

V. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. 

F. 4. Fit./. 1 10.* org. only. Uarl. 7339. Tenb 797. Tenb. 1170. 

5 Fit/.. 88,117.* Boycell. 117. ( li. Gh. 1*22(1-4. AT. B. only. Gli. Gh. 1230, org. 

only. B.M. Add. MSS. 3u,478/.i. Hail. 7340. Tent). 007, org. scorti (mid, IHUi), 
80.'50 Mc(ue (late 18th), l()*.i3 score (lute 17th), 

B. d. Add. MSS. 17,839. 

V. «. Flu, 88. 117. Hail. 7339. Ten)>. 1170. 

F. 8. B.M. Add. MSS. 33.‘292. Jlail. 7339. Tenb. 1170, 


V. 4. Fit/. 88,117, LV>. Boyce III. •i'J.l. Gh. (.'h. 14.22. B.M. Add. MSS. 17.784, 
baM.s pt. Hail. 7338. Tenb, 310 score (1730). Tenb. 789 acoro (1700). 
Tenb. 1034 «coro (mid. 18th). 

V. 6. Fit/. 117. Boyce, Ba.ss. Dec. B.M. Ad.l. MSS. 17,784. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,820 
(2 versi.ms). B.M. Add. MS,S. 17,840. Tenb. 310 score (1730). 1034 score 

(inld. 18th). 

F. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1)70. 

V. 4. B.M. Add. MSS. 33.290. Playford's ' Divine (.'ompanlon.’ 

V. Bovoe. Hail. 7340. Tenb. 210 bc. (1730). Tenb. 789 sc, (1700). Tenb, 1170. 

Tenb. 1031 sc. (1700). Tenb. 10*29 sc. (mid. Ibth). Tenb. 1021 sc. (late 18th). 

V. 4. 

Fit/. HH, 117. Bovec. 

F. 0. B.M. Add. MSS. 3l.lf)H,* orch. B.M, Add. MSS. 17,839. 

S, B.M. Add. M,SS. 17.819. Tenb. 1170. 

V. Tenb. 1170. 


(a) B.M. Add. M.SS. .H.444. Har), 7339. 

(,b) 8. Fit/. 110. org. only. B.M. A<ld. MSS. 3.3,293. (?ope. 'Anthems by eminent 

eomportcr.M.’ Tenb. 797. 'retib. 1170. 

V. 0. ' Seven Short A nthein.H,' ed. Vincent Novello. 

Fit/. 110. org. only. B.M. A<ld. MSS. .*109,3*22. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

P. Fit/,, no. oig. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33, *292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

V. Fit/. 88. 117. Boyce II. 120. Gh, Ch. 1220-4, A.T.B. only Gli. Gh. 1230. 

organ. TIarl. 7339. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 007, org. (mid. IMtli). Tenb, 10*23 
score (lute 17th). 

V. 4. ‘ Seven .Short AntheniH.' ed. V. Novello. 

V. 4. ' Seven Short AntheniH,’ ed. V. Novello. 

F and .Solo 6, Tenb. 310 srorc (17.30). Tenb, 1034 Hcore (rnid, 18th). 

F. Fit/., org. fmly. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. 

F. Fit/., no. org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb, 1170. 

V. B.M. Add. MSS. 33.29*2. Tei.b. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

V. 4. Fit/. 117 an.l org. bfiHH. Gh. ('h. 028, (.reh. V R.G.M. Harl. 7339, orch. B.M. 

Add. MSS. 33, *289 (HuhIv’h collntloiiH). Tenb. 1170. 


B.M. Add. MSS. .13.291. 

Gh. <’h. 48, 1228, org. onlv. Bovee. HuIInh. 

Fit/. 117, orch. Ely, B.M. Add. MSS. 33,298, orclj. Tenb. 1170. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. ]17(i. ^ . 

Fit/. 117 and org. Gh. C3i. 628. orch. Harl. 7338 score. Tenb, . 70. Tenb. 
1029 Kcore (mid. IHth). 

Fltz. 110, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. .33,293. Tenb. 797. Tenln 1170. 

* Seven Short AnthernB,’ ed. V. Novello. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31.444. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1170. 

KIv. B.M. Add. MSS. 33.290. 

Pit/. 117 Gh Gh. 14. 18,22. S.A.B. 023-0. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,234 and org. 

baoH. B.M. Add. MSS. 34. '20.3, org. only. 

B.M. Add. MSS. .31,445. Tenb. 1170. 

* Seven Short AntheniH.' ed. V. Novello. 

B.M. Add, MSS. .31,444. 31,459. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 1020 (mid. 18th). Tenb. 
843 (mid. 19th, copied from Ely). 

Pitz. 117. til. Gh. 12b, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 17.839. 30.931. ? R.G.M, 

Tenb. 897.* full score (1700). Tenb. 1170. Tenb. 1034 ncore (mid. 18ih). 
Tenb. 1023 score (late 17th). 

Tenb. 1176. 

Fltz. 117 and org. Cli. Ch. 028, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenb. I17d, 
Harl. 7340. 


Cant^ite Domino. 

Gloria Patrl. 

Gloria Patri qul crearlt nos. 

In leciulo meo. 

Laudate Nomen Domini. 

Hleerere mei, O Jenu (canon). 

O bone JesUf miserere mei (canon). 


LATIN ANTHKMS 
2. Ch. (Ti, 14. 

2. Cb. Gh. 14. 22. 

5. CTi. Ch. 14. 

2. Ch. Ch. 14. B.M. Add. MSS, 33,234. 
2. B.M. Add. MSS. 33.2.35. Ch. Ch. 14 . 

2. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933. 

2. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933. 


• Autograph. 
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PaniQiQ cor m«om. 

Poet bneo Audivi. 

8«lr&tor Mondi (8.8JLT.B.). 
Qium diUgo togeok* 


In A. 

In A min. 
in B fUt. 

In K. 

D (DorlAn). 

U (at leMt three dletlnot eeiTioee). 


Blx votoee. 
(I lom. 

K min. 

D 

P. 


i B.M. Add. MBS. 83.235. Ch. Oh. 14. 

Ch. Ch. 14. 

5. Ch. Ch. 14 (Onaeley’i Ultuitr.). Auid. Cantiones Bacrae, 35 (floveno). 

2. Ch. Ch. 14. 

RBRVICEfl 

FWa. 116. org. Ch. Ch. 22. 256.* org. 1228. Harl. 7340. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,840. B.M. Ad4 
MBS. 17.835. Tenb. 741 (early loth). Tenb. 1174 (mid. 18th). 

B.M. Add. MSB. 30.033, 31.404. FiU. 117. B.M. Add. MSB. 31.550. 

B.M. Add. MBS. 31,457. 

Pita. 116. org. 

Pita. 116, org. B.M. Add. MSS. 81,559. 

PIU. 116, org. B.M. KO. b9. Pit/,. 117. Ch. Cli. 780. Hart. 7339. B.M. Add. MEib 
17,839. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,404 (Triple KyrJe and Creed). Fit/. 117. Cli. Ch. V80. BJt 
Add. MSS. 3U.93S. 

Pt.-bk, K9. b9. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31.550. Pita. 116, org. 

BJI. Add. MSS. 17,784. Ely. Ch. Ch. 22. Ch. Ch. 1 • and 526. Boyce. Pit/. 117. Ch. Ch. 

11U3, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933, 34,203. Harl. f338. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,288. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31,457,* orch. Pit/. 116, org. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,835, orch. B.M. Add. MSa 
33.288. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31,559. Pita. 116. 


* Autograph. 


BLUETHNER, Julius Ferdinand 
(b. Falkenheim, Mar. 11, 1824; d, Ix)ipzig, 
Apr. 13, 1910), founded the now famous firm of 
piano manufacturers wliich bears his name, 
lie opened his piano manufactory at l.ieip 2 ig, 
Nov. 7, 1853, In 1873 ho took out a patent 
for his Aliquot system, which, through the 
vibration by influence of an additional unused 
string to each note, increases the value in 
combination of the octavo upper partial. 

A. J. H. 

BLUMENFELD, Felix Michaelovitch 
(b, in the Russian government of Kherson, Apr. 
19, 1803), composer, pianist and conductor, 
studied composition at the 8t. Petersburg Con- 
servatoire under Rimsky-Korsakov, and piano 
under Stein, and was appointed a professor in 
1885, at the close of his student years. He 
remained on the staff until 1918, besides being 
first chorus master, and then for a time con* 
ductor at the Maryinsky Theatre, conducting 
numerous symphony concerts and making 
frequent appearances as a pianist. Though his 
works include a symphony (op, 39), and a string 
quartet (op. 26), he is more widely known as a 
composer for his instrument, the piano. Apart 
from an ‘Allegro de Concert,’ with orchestra 
(op. 7), Variations (op. 8 and 34) and a Sonata- 
Fantaisie (op. 64), his piano works are mostly 
in the smaller forms. The best known of them 
are the set of 24 preludes, in four books (op. 17), 
which are a characteristic example of what 
might be termed his pianistic felicity, a quality 
which makes even his less interesting pieces 
generally attractive to play. Ho has also 
written a few songs. e. e. 

BLUMENTHAL, Jacob (6. Hamburg, Oct. 
4, 1829 ; d, Chelsea, May 17, 1908), pupil of 
F, W. Grund of Hamburg, and of C. M. von 
Booklet and Sechter in Vienna, was the com- 
poser of songs which had a wide vogue in 
England. 

His proficiency in pianoforte-playing was 
attained under Herz at the Conservatoire in 
Paris, which he entered in 1846. In 1848 he 
took up his residence in London, where he 
became pianist to Queen Victoria, and a very 
fashionable teacher. As a composer he is 


known for a large number of brilliant, effective 
and pretty pianoforte pieces, and for many 
songs, some of which, such as ‘ The Message,’ 
have become widely and justly popular. 
Numerous song-albums, representing the work 
of his later life, show his command of a fluent 
sentiment. a. m. 

BOATSWAIN’S MATP], THE, opera in 2 
parts ; founded on a story by W. W. Jacobs ; 
written and composed by Ethel Smytli ; pro- 
duced Shaftesbury Theatre, Jan. 28, 1910. 

BOB, a change-ringing term for a ‘ call ’ 
made by a ‘ conductor ’ to cause an alteration 
in the working of certain bells. w. w. s. 

BOCAN, see C(mDiER, Jacques. 

BOCCABADATJ, Luiota (6. Parma; 
d, Turin, Oct. 12, 1850), a singer who mads 
a brilliant debut at Parma in 1817. 

She appeared at Venice in 1823, at Rome in 
1824, at Milan in 1820, and again at Rome in 
1827 ; and was especially siK'cessful in opera 
buffa. On this account she was persuaded to 
sing at Naples during the years 1829, 1830 
and 1831. Despreaux, the composer, writing 
from Naples, Feb. 17, 1830 {R.M, vol. vii. 
p. 172), describes her as 

‘a little dry, dark woman, who Is neither yoiin? nor 
old. She executes difficult passages well ; hut she 
has no elegance, grace or charm about her. Her 
voice, although extensive, is harsh at the top, but 
otherwise she sings in tune.’ 

Berlioz says in the same Revue (xii. 75) in 1832, 

‘ She Is a fort beau talent, who deserves perliaps, more 
than her reputation.* 

She appeared in London on Feb. 18, 1833, at 
the King’s Theatre, in ‘ Cenerentola,’ sang at 
Turin for three seasons, and at Lisbon in 1840, 
1841 and 1842. She returned to Turin in 
1843, and sang at Genoa in 1844, and in the 
next year at Palermo. She was married to a 
M. Gazzuoli, by whom she had a son, and a 
daughter Augustine, who was also a singer. 

j. M. 

BOCCHERINI, Luioi (6. Lucca, Feb. 19, 
1743 ; J. Madricl, May 28, 1805), a highly 
gifted composer. 

The first rudiments of music and the violon 
cello were taught him by his father, an able bass 
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player, and the Abb6 Vannucci, maestro di 
cappella to the Archbishop. The boy’s abiUty 
was 80 great as to induce them to send lum 
(1757) to Rome, where he rapidly made himself 
famous both as composer and player. Return- 
ing to Lucca he entered the theatre orchestra, 
and was in the town band from 1764-79, Two 
oratorios, ‘ Giuseppe riconosciuto ’ and ‘ Gioas,* 
were given at Lucca during this period, as well 
as an opera, probably ‘ La Clementina,’ in 
1765. He joined Filippo Manfredi, a scholar of 
Tartini, in a tour through Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and the south of France, and even as far as 
Paris, which they reached in 1768. Here they 
found a brilliant reception from Gossec, Capon 
and Dupont, sen., and their appearance at the 
Concert S])irituel confirmed the favourable 
judgment of their friends. Boccherini became 
the rage ; Venier and La (dievardiere, the 
j)ublishers, contended for his first trios and 
cpiarteta, the eminent Mrne. Bril Ion de Jouy 
(to whom Boccherini dedicated 6 sonatas) 
attached herself to the two artists, and the 
8})anish ambassador, a keen amateur, pressed 
them to visit Madrid, promising them the 
warmest reception fnnn the Prince of Asturias, 
afterw'ards ('harles IV. Acc.ordingly, in the 
end of 1768 or beginning of 1769 they started 
for Madrid, but tbeir recet)tion at first was 
disap])ointing. Neither King nor Prince 
ofh.Ted the strangers any civility. They w^ere, 
however, patronised by the Infante Don Luis, 
brother of the King, whom Boccherini has 
commemorated on the title-page of his 6 
quartets (op. 6), calling himself ‘ Compositoro 
e virtuoso di camera di 8. A. R. Don Jmigi 
infante d’ Ispagnia,’ a title w^hich he retained 
until the death of the Infante in 1785. He 
seems to have travelled in Germany between 
1782 and 1787, and in the latter year he 
dedicated a composition to Friedrich Wilhelm 
II., King of Prussia, which procured him a 
valuable present and the post of chamber- 
C()mpo.ser to the King, with an annual salary, 
but burdened with the condition that he 
should compose for the King alone. With the 
death of Friedrich in 1797 the salary ceased, 
and Boccherini found himself unknown except 
to a small circle of friends. He returned to 
Spain and found a y)atron in the Marquis Bena- 
vente, in whose palace he was able to hear his 
music performed by his former comrades of the 
Villa Arenas — whither his old protector Don 
Luis had retired after his mesalliance — and 
to become once again knowm. Meantime ill- 
health obliged him to drop the violoncello ; he 
was often in want, and suffered severe domestic 
calamities. With the advent of Lucien Buona- 
parte, however, an ambassador of the French 
Republic at Madrid, better times arrived. 
Lucien appreciated Boccherini, and his pro- 
ductive talent revived. In 1799 he wrote 6 
pianoforte quintets, and dedicated them to the 


French nation and Republic, but they were not 
published till after his death, and then appeared 
with the name of the Duchesse de Berri on the 
title-page. In 1801 and 1802 he dedicated 12 
string quintets (op. 60 and 62) ‘ per il Cittadino 
Luciano Bonaparte,* and in 1801 a ‘ Stabat 
Mater * for 3 voices, f)re.sented to the same, 
and published by Sicber of I'aris. After this 
Boccherini’s star sank rapidly, and his poverty 
was so great that he was glad to make arrange- 
ments of his works for the guitar for the us<' of 
the Marquis Benavente and other wealthy 
amateurs, till at length death released him 
from his troubles. The last of his sons, Don 
Jose, died in Dec. 1847, as librarian to the 
Marquis Seralbo, leaving a son Fernando, 
profe.ssor at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Madrid (1851), the last representative of the 
name of Boccherini. 

Compositions. — The ability in Boccherini’s 
chamber music, whicn is generally contempor- 
ary with Haydn’s, is obvious and unquestioii' 
able. He is certainly wanting to some (‘xtent 
in force and contrast, but ])leasant mcthotl, 
expressive melody, good treatment of ideas, 
and dignified style are never absent in his 
music. His originality was great, and had its 
inliuence on the progress of the art, though 
only a very small proportion of Ins work is 
over heard in the modern concert room. 8i.x 
sonatas for violoncello were edited by (jriitz- 
macher and Piatti, one quintet for strings is in 
Payne’s miniature edition, and four violoncello 
concertos were published in Paris in 1898. 

Boccherini and Haydn are often named 
together in respect of chamber music. J hippo 
the violinist is credited with the oft quoted 
paying that ‘ Boccherini is the wife of Haydn.’ 
It is usually assumed that these two great 
composers knew and esteemed each other’s 
w'orks, and that they even corresponded. No 
evidence of this is brought forward by Picquot, 
the earnest and accurate biographer of Boc- 
cherini, but it is nevertheless a fact. In a 
letter to Artaria (‘ Arenas, F'eb. 1781 ’) Boc- 
cherini sends his respects to Haydn, and begs 
him to understand that he is an enthi^siastic 
admirer of his genius. Haydn, on his side, 
:n two letters to Artaria, mentions his intention 
of writing to Boccherini, and in the meantime 
returns a compl’mentary message. Artaria at 
that time had ])ublished several string trios 
and quartets of Boccherini’s, and had for long 
been in business relations with him. 

Boccherini’s lacility was so great that he has. 
been described as a fountain, of which it was 
only necessary to turn the cock to produce 
or suspend the stream of music. That he 
was remarkably industrious is evident from 
the detailed catalogue of his works made by 
Picquot. His first 6 trios date from 1760, and 
were followed in the next year by 6 quartets, 
published in Paris in 1768. The total numbet 
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of his instrumental tvorks amoums to 467, of 
w^ich 74 are unx>ubliBhe(l. The printed ones 
are as follows : 

2 1 MonmtoH tor I'F. and vln. 

6 ditto for vln. and 

0 aonataa tor v'cl. and 1 *hh<i (iu*Nuitted to arrangemeutM irom 
violin HOoatAN, but probably original). 

6 ductH for ‘I vluM. 

4H trio* for *i v Inn. and v’rl. 

12 ditto for vln.. via., v'ol. 

102 Ktrlng rnmrtets. 

18 uuinti'ia tor flute or obo«, 2 vliui., via., v'd. 

12 ditto for PK.. 2 vlnu., via., v'cl. 

113 ditto for vliiH., via. and 2 v’cML 

12 <lltto for 2 vlna., 2 vlas. and v’cl. 

10 NcxteU for vurluua liutruiuentii. 

2 octctH for ditto. 

1 unite for full t»rcheMtra, 

20 NyiiiphontcN, Including 8 cuncertunte. 

4 v’cl. conccrtoH. 

In addition to tlic above his vocal works are : 

Htabat Maltrr fur 3 v., with quintet Hiring accoiapanlmvut ; Maaa 
for 4 V. and InNtrunuMitH. 

ChrlHiniaa Cantata for 4 »*ol<» v,, chorus and orch. 

V'lIlaiiciiHMi or Uut«tH for ClirlMtinas-tinn* for 4 v. and orch. 

An Olajra or Mrlodratua, ‘ lat ( 'lenieiitlna.’ 

14 Concert Airs and JuietH, with orchratm. 

Of the vt>cal works the Htabat Muter alone i« publlahcd (rarl4, 
Bl«l>er, op. (11). 

The system of numeration, hy which a new 
series of opus-nurnhers begins with each branch 
f)f his compositions, is very confusing : even 
from Eitner’s catalogue, in it is difficult 

to got an exact idea of the extent of Boccherini’s 
works. 

There are also many other iiieces which are 
either spurious or mere arrangements by .B(k;- 
cherini of hia own works. See Notice sur la 
vie et ou wages de Lnigi Boccherini^ suivie 
du catalogue raisonne de toutes ses ceuvreSf tant 
publiee.<i gn'inHites, par L. Picquot, Paris, 
Philipp, 1851, with two portraits ; and the 
biography hy D. A. Cerh (1804). 

c. F. p., with adtins. 

BOCHSA, Robert Nicolas Charles 
(b. Montim^dy, Aug. 9, 1789; d. Sydney, Jan. 6, 
1850), composer and eminent harpist, was the ; 
son of Karl Bochsa (d. 1821), a flute and j 
clarinet player. j 

Before ho was 10 his opera ‘ Trajan ’ was 
produced at Lyons in honour of the Emperor’s i 
visit. His family having removed to Bor- , 
deaux, he became a pupil of Franz Beck, under ! 
whom he wrote a ballet, and an oratorio, ‘ ! 

D<^duge universel.’ In 1800 he entered the 
Conservatoire at Paris as a pupil first of Catel 
and then of M6hul. He studied the harp under 
Nadermann and Marin, but soon formed a style ; 
of his own. He was continually discovering j 
new effects, even to the close of his life, and may j 
fairly be said to have revolutionised harp- | 
playing. In 1813 he was appointed harpist to i 
the Emperor Napoleon, and three years later 
•to Louis XVIII. and the Due de Berri. Eight 
operas from his pen were performed at the 
Op^ra-Comique between 1813 and 1816. He 
composed a Requiem to the memory of Louis 
XVI. . which was performed with great solemnity 
in Jan. 1816 ; but a year later he was detected 
in extensive forgeries, and fled from France, 
never to return. He was tried in his absence, 
ond condemned to 12 years' imprisonment, with 


a fine of 4000 francs. He took refuge in Lon 
don, where his fine playing was universally 
admired, and so popular did the harp become 
that he was unable to satisfy all the applicants 
for lessons. Parish- Alvars and J. B. Chat- 
terton were both pupils of Bochsa. In 1822 
he undertook the joint management, with 8ir 
George Smart, of the Jx^nt oratorios, and in 
1823 the entire direction of them. On the 
institution of the R.A.M., Bochsa was ap- 
pointed professor of the harp and general 
secretary, but in 1827 was dismissed on account 
of public attacks upon his character which he 
was unable to deny. In 1826 he succeeded 
Coccia as conductor at the King’s Theatre, 
and six years later was himself succeeded hy 
(\)sta. Rossini’s ‘ Comte Ory ’ was produced 
under his management. Bochsa gave annual 
concerts, the programme of which always con- 
tained some striking novelty, though not 
always in the best taste. For instaniie, at one 
of them, Jan. 22, 1829, Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony ’ was accompanied hy acted illustra- 
tions. In 1839 he ran away with tlie wife of 
Sir Henry Bishop (see Bisiior, Ann), and 
undertook a concert tour, visiting every 
country of Eur()}>e (except France), America 
and Australia, where he died. Immediately 
before his death he comjiosed a Ke(|uiom, which 
was performed at his funeral. 

As a composer Bochsa was too prolific for his 
own fame. His many compositions for the 
harp include a ‘ Method ’ for that instrument. 

M. c. o. 

BOOKLET, Carl Maria von (b, Prague, 
1801 ; d, Jidy 1.5, 1881), a pianist who learned 
the pianoforte from Zaw’ora, the violin from 
Pixis, and composition from D. Weber. 

In 1820 he settled in Vienna as first violin in 
the Theatre ‘ an der Wien,’ but shortly after 
resigned the violin and gave his whole attention 
to the piano. Beethoven took much interest 
in him, and at different times wrote Iiim three 
letters of recommendation (Nold, Beethovens 
Brief e. Nos. 175, 170, 324). He was very 
intimate with Franz Schubert, whose piano 
compositions he W’as the first to bring into 
public notice, and for whom he had a romantic 
attachment. His great object in performance 
was to catch the spirit o^ the composition. 
Meeting with great success as a teacher, he 
gradually withdrew himself from all public 
appearance ; hut in 1866, after a limg interval, 
appeare<i once more to introduce bis son Hein- 
rich to notice. f. g. 

BOCKSHORN, Samuel (6. 1629 ; d. Stutt- 
gart, Nov. 12, 1665), was originally pupil and 
afterwards director of the music at the Gym- 
nasium in Pressburg, about 1655 was director 
of the music at the church of the Trinity, 
Nuremberg, and in 1657 Kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

Amongst his compositions, many of which 
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were published under his Latinised name, 
Capri corn us, may be named : 

•Opus MuMk'um/ f„r 1-8 voitvs. -with instnunent ‘Oeist- 

lu hf (’onrerU'n’ (Ul'iS); ‘ OfiwtlUlu* Hanuonifn ‘ (IrtftP, UkR) and 
kkW); * Tht‘atrujn iiuisi» Tiiu ' 16«») ; tho latkT t>imUiii8 the 

’Judicium SalotiioulH’ (’akishimi) ; ‘ JubiluM Benihardi ’ <1660) : 
•{ pt. sonatfiH (]r><W)i : a dramatic cantata, ‘ Raptus Prttacrpinat ‘ 0662). 
I'wo • Licder von dein Iayd» rj uiul Tcxic Jt-au* were puhliahr<i in 
UWO. and a vdlumeof .Vci«c<i/i;/c4^#mwir« . , . 7 VW-.Vnjtio In 1670-71. 

A number of motets and other sacred composi- 
tions are in the State Library at Berlin and 
elsewhere. (Q.-L.) His works were largely 
publisheti, and even as late as 1708 a new 
edition of his sonatas, cappricci, allemandes, 
etc., was published in Vienna. r. G. 

IliUL. — IIanh HrcriN r.R, .S. />. Cuprtcortttu (H<»ekshorni, Munich 
fHsKcrtaf/fiu, 1921 2 * 2 . 

BODANZKY, Artt'r (h. Vienna, Dee. 1(), 
1877), an Austrian conductor. He was a pupil 
of Criin, Gradener, and d. N. Fuchs at the 
Vienna (Vinservatory, and later of Zenilinsky, 
becoming a violinist in the orchestra of the 
Imperial Opera in 1890. In 1900 he was 
condindor of o})erctta at Biidwcis, in Bohemia, 
and then at the Karltheater, in Vienna. In 
1902 Bodanzky became assistant to Mahler, 
then (dii(if conductor of the Imperial Opera. 
Ho was thereafter conductor in various ojiera 
houses in Central Furope. He conducted the 
first ‘ Parsifal ’ performances at Covent 
(Jarden in 1914. In 1915 he was made chief 
German conductor at the Metro])oHtan Ojiera 
House, New York, succeeding Alfred Hertz. 
In 1918 ho became also conductor of the 
Society of the Friends of Music, and in 1019 
of the short-lived New Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. K. a. 

BODP^, doHANN Joachim Christoph 
{h. Barum, Brunswick, Jan. lb, 17d0; d. Wei- 
mar, Dec. 13, 1793). He had a strange and 
varied life as bassoon- and oboe-player, com- 
poser, newspaper editor {liamhurger Corre- 
spondent)^ printer (Lessing’s llamburnische 
Dramaturgies and translator ( Burney’s Present 
Stale of Music in Germany, 1773). M. c. c. 

BODENSCHATZ, Erhard (h. Li(;htenl)erg 
c. 1570 ; d. Gross- Osterhausen, 1638), studied 
theology and music at Leipzig, in 1600 became 
cantor at Schuliiforta, in 1603 pastor at Re- 
hausen, and in 1608 pastor at Gross-Oster- 
hausen, near Querfurt, Bodenschatz’s Magni- 
ficat (1599) and his ‘ General-bass ’ show him 
to have been an able contrapunist ; but his 
real value arises from the collections of music 
which ho brought out — ‘ Psalterium Davidis,’ 
4 v. (Leipzig, 1605) ; ‘ Florilegium hymnorum,’ 
4 V. (Leipzig, 1606) ; a Psalter without title 
(1607) ; ‘ Harmonia angelica,’ a collection of 
Luther’s hymns (1608) ; ‘ Bicinia XC ’ (1616) ; 
and especially ‘ Plorilegium Portense,’ in 2 
parts. Of Part 1 the first edition was printed 
by Lamberg of Leipzig in 1603, and contains 89 
motets '-increased in the second edition (1618) 
to 120. Part 2 appeared in 1621, and contained 
VOL. I 
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150 moU'ts. There is no score of the work. It 
w'aa imblished, like our own ‘ Barnard,' in 
separate parts, small 4to — 8 of the first Part, 
and 9 of the .wond, including in the latter 
case a basso continue part. A copy of the 
work is in the British Museunu It has been 
frequently reprinted. A full list of the con- 
tents was given in earlier editions of this 
Dictionary. Other works include ‘ Manualo 
sacrum* (1627) and another edition (l.^ipzig, 
1633), the second part entitled ‘ Geistliche 
Lieder imd Psalinen’ (licijizig, 1627), both parts 
without the melodies. o. rt>v. 

BOL)lNU8, Skiiastian, an early 18th-cen- 
tury composer, born in the du(diy of Altenburg. 
On his trios he calls himself chamber musician 
of the Prince of Wiirtemberg ; later on he was 
Konzertmeister to the Margrave of Baden - 
Durhudi. The [lublication of his numerous 
works falls jirobahly Iwtween the first and tifth 
decades of the 18th century. They consist of 
concerti grossi, (piartcts and trios in various 
combinations, sonatas for violin and bass, 
sonatas for violin or oboe and bass, etc. (For 
list see Q.-L.) k. v. d. s. 

BODDKfdvER, Philipp Jakoh, 17th-ccn- 
tiiry organist and theorician who followed his 
father, Philipp Fkikdrich, a composer of 
motets and sonatas, as organist of the Abbey 
(Imrch (Stiftskirche) at Stuttgart, Apr. 23, 
1686. He wrote an irnjiortant work in 3 parts 
on thorough bass, M ar/udveiio nova methodico- 
j>ractica bassuni generalem (Stuttgart, 1701). 

K. V. d. s. 

BOEHM, Eliza RKTH (b, Riga, 1756; 
d. 1797), a singer who made her first appear- 
ance in 1783. She afterwards married the tenor 
C’artellieri at Strolitz, from whom she separated, 
and married then Boehm the actor, under 
wliose name she became one of the favourite 
actresses of the Berlin national theatre. She 
was the first to play Donna Elvira in Berlin 
(1790). F. G. 

BOHM, Gpjoro (b. Goldbach near Gotha, 
Sept. 1661 ; d. Liineburg, May 18, 1733 ^), was 
organist in Hamburg before 1698, when he 
became organist at the Johann iskWche of 
Liineburg at the time when Bach was a member 
of the choir of the Michaeliskirche. It seems 
likely that it was his account of the music at 
Hamburg that suggested to BajJi his famous 
journey to that city to hear Buxtehude. (See 
Spitta, J. S. Bach, Eng. trans. i. 194-6.) His 
compositions are numerous. He wrote music 
for Elmenhorst’s hymns, a setting of the Passion, 
and many Choral-preludes and arrangements 
in the State and Hochschule libraries, Berlin, 
at Konigsberg, Jjcipzig, etc. Some of his 
Chorals, his suites, and a prelude and fugue 
for clavier, are minutely analysed by Spitta, 
J. S. Bach (Eng. trans.), i. 203-10. Some of 
his Choral-preludes are published by Schuberth 

1 D»te given by Jtiemann. 

2 D 
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& Peter {AlU Meiater dta OrgelspieU^ 1904), 
(See B. 1908, pp. 107-22 ; ibid, 1912, 

pp^ 142-60.) M. ; addns. c. s. t. 

BOEHM, Joseph (6. Pest, Mar. 4, 1795 ; 
d. Vienna, Mar. 28, 1876), a violinist of repute 
and a great teacher. 

Ho was a pupil first of his father, and then 
of Rode, who took a lively interest in his talent. 
After having played with much success at 
Vienna, he travelled (1815) for several years in 
Italy, giving concerts in most of the principal 
towns. On his return to Vienna in 1819 he was 
appointed professor of the violin at the Con- 
servatorium, which post he occupiocl till 1848. 
In 1821 he became a member of the imperial 
band, and retired in 1 868. But it is as a teac her 
that Boehm’s name has won a permanent place 
in the history of modern violin -playing. For 
fifty years ho resided at Vienna, devoting his 
powers to the instruction of his numerous 
pupils, among whom it will suffice to name 
Ernst, Joachim, L. Straus, Hollmesberger and 
Singer. In fact, all the excellent violinists of 
that period who came from Vienna were pupils 
either of Boehm or Maysedkr (c/.v.), or both. 
Those two masters appear to have supple- 
mented each other by the different bent of 
their talents : Mayseder excelling chiefly by 
brilliant technique, while breadth of tone and 
thorough musical stylo were the prominent 
features of Boehm’s playing. 

He published a number of compositions for 
the violin, polonaises, variations, a concertino, 
also a string -quartet, which, however, are of no 
importance, p. n. 

BOEHM, Theobald (6. Munich, Apr. 9, 
179.3 or 1794; d. Nov. 25, 1881), a flute-player 
of distinction and Hof-Musicus at Munich. 

Besides composing many brilliant works for 
his instrument, he introduced several notable 
improvements in its mechanism ; especially a 
new fingering which bears his name, and was 
introduced in London about the year 1834. It 
has been found applicable also to the oboe and 
bassoon, and has been adapted by Klose to the 
clarinet, though with less success than in the 
other cases, owing to the foundation of the latter 
scale on the interval of a twelfth. 

Its principal peculiarity is the avoidance of 
what are termed ‘ cross-fingered * notes, viz. 
those which are produced by closing a hole 
below that through which the instrument is 
speaking. For this purpose the semitone is 
obtained by pressing down the middle finger of 
either hand, and the corresponding w'hole tone, 
by doing the same with the forefinger. A large 
number of duplicate fingerings is also intro- 
duced, which facilitate passages previously 
impracticable. On the flute the system has the 
advantage of keeping different keys more on 
a level as regards difficulty : E major, for 
instance, which on the old eight-keyed instru- 
ment was false, uneven in tone, and mechanic- 


ally difficult, is materially simplified. On the 
other hand, it alters to a certain extent the 
quality of the tone, making it coarser and less 
characteristic. It also complicates the mechan- 
ism, rendering the instrument heavier, and more 
liable to leakage. 

Boehm’s method has been generally adopted 
by flute-players both in England and abroad 
The history of a famous controversy as to the 
priority of its invention may be read in Christo- 
pher VVelch’s History of the Boehm Flute (1896). 
Kiosk’s modification applied to the clarinet is 
used in France for military bands ; many of 
Boehm’s contrivances are incorporated in the 
oboes of M. Barret as made by Triebert of Paris. 
Bassoons on this system are rarely to be met 
with. (See Fingering (3) and Flute ; also 
Gordon.) w. h. s. 

BOHNER, Johann Ludwig (6. Tottolatedt, 
Gotha, Jan. 8, 1787 ; d. Mar. 28, 1860), de- 
serves mention as the f)riginal of Hoffmann’s 
‘ Capellmeister Kreisler,’ and thus of Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Krcisleriana.’ 

He had an immense talent for music, which 
was developed by his father and by Kittl, 
J. S. Bach’s pupil ; but his habits were so 
irregular that he could never retain any regular 
employment. 

He wandered about through Germany, and 
in 1808 lived at Jena, where he inade the ac- 
quaintance of Goethe and Hoffmann, and was 
about 1810 theatre conductor at Nurcml)crg, 
but returned in the end to his native village. 
At length, drink and ])rivation carried him off. 
Ho gave a concert at Leipzig in Sept. 1834, in 
speaking of which Schumann ^ mentions that he 
‘ looked so poverty-stricken as quite to deprovss 
me. He was like an old lion with a thorn in his 
foot.’ Ho had at one time been celebrated for 
his improvisation, but at this date Schumann 
was disappointed by it — ‘ it was so gloomy and 
dull.’ This was in the early days of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Mustkj and Schumann utters a 
half intention to write Bohneriana for the paper, 
founded on the old man’s own confessions, 
‘ both humorous and pathetic.’ These were 
afterwards to l)e the basis of the PF. pieces, op. 
16, called the ‘ Kreisleriana ’ (1838). Bbhner’s 
absurdities almost pass belief. He announced 
an organ concert at Oldenburg, the church was 
filled and every one full of expectation, when 
Bohner appeared in the organ-loft and said, ‘ It 
is impossible for Ludwig Bohner to play to such 
an idiotic audience.’ * Fetis gives a long list 
of his works, containing an opera, orchestral 
pieces, quartets, sonatas, motets, etc., ending 
with op. 120. Some piano pieces were repub- 
lished by the ‘ Bohner-Verein,* a small society 
in Gotha. G. 

BOELLMANN, L^on (6. Ensisheim, Alsace, 
Sept. 25, 1862 ; d. Paris, Oct. 11, 1897), com- 
poser and organist, entered the Ecole de Musique 

Juffend‘Bri<ife. Letter tr* von Fricken. ^ Ibid, 
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Religieuse, founded in Paris by Niedermeyer, at 
an early age, as a pupil of Eugene Gigout. 

After obtaining various honours at this 
school, he was appointed in 1881 sub-organist, 
and soon afterwards chief organist at the church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, Paris. Boellniann tried, 
in his numerous compositions, every form ex- 
cepting only dramatic music. A symphony in 
P' was played at the Conservatoire of Nancy, 
and afterwards under I>amoureux in Paris ; the 
‘ Variations symphoniques ’ for violoncello and 
orchestra have made his name famous abroad, 
and have been often played in London. He 
also wrote a sonata for piano and violoncello ; 
a quartet, op. 10, for piano and strings, a work 
which gained the prize of the Soci6t6 des Com- 
positeurs in 1877 ; a trio, and much church 
music. His output for the organ w'as not large, 
but its quality is so good that it seems to have 
secured a ])ernianent place in the re})ertory. It 
c(msist.s of 2 suites — the Gothic, and No. 2 in C 
• — a set of 12 pieces, an Offertoire on 2 Noels, a 
P^antasia in A, and the well-known ‘P'antaisio 
dialogueo ’ for organ and orchestra. The last- 
named work has been arranged for organ solo 
by Eugene Gigout. He was a fine organ ])layer, 
and had a very remarkable gift of improvisa- 
tion. Hugues Imbert, in a sketch of Boellmann, 
has said : 

‘ Ilis music is naturally fresh, prracefiil, poetic, and 
built on solid scientific foundation. It is genuinely 
French, in that ins harmonic treatment, thouj?li often 
bold, is never otlierwisc than clear. His symphonic 
compositions are written in a pure style, derived from 
his intimacy with tlio classics of music, and are 
admirably scored.’ ^ ^ 

BOELY, Alexandre Pierre P'rancois 
{b. Versailles, Apr. 19, 1785 ; d. Paris, Dec. 27, 
1858), composer, was the son of Jean 
Eran 9 ois Boely (1739-1814), ‘ordinaire de la 
musiquo du roi,’ and harf)-ma8ter to the 
Countess of Artois. It is impossible to verify 
Fetis’s assertion regarding his studies in violin 
and piano at the Conservatoire, as the laureates 
only are mentioned in the official annals. 
His piano teachers, however, are known — Mme. 
de Montgeroult, and the composer Ignaz 
Ladurner. His first post as organist was a 
temporary one at St. Gervais, Paris, between 
the death of the organist Marrignes (1834) and 
the appointment of Mile. Bigot (1838). On 
Aug. 1, 1840, he was appointed at St. Germain 
I’Auxerrois, and remained there until Oct. 1, 
1851. The marked characteristics of his con- 
siderable production for the pianoforte and the 
organ combine the French traditions of the 
18th century with the influence of the German 
classics and romantics, Boely’s contemporaries. 
Beethoven’s first sonatas were known in 
France when he composed his op. 1 (c. 1810), 
• Deux senates ’ ; his ‘ Trente caprices ’ op. 
^ (c. 1812) are dedicated to Mme. Bigot, the 
known pianist. He composed for the 
piano a great number of etudes, some dedi- 


cated to Fred. Kalkbrenner and J. B. Cramer ; 
preludes, fugues, canons, sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, collections of ‘ Pieces,’ etc. 
His trios and quartets arc^ in the style of 
Haydn, and when only twenty he was im- 
bued with J. S. Bach’s style, whose preludes 
and fugues had been published by Choron 
in 1809. His organ compositions, opp. 9, 10, 
11, 12 (1842), consisting m olTerlories, mas8e.s, 
etc., ‘ 14 preludes on ])ioce8 d’orgue sur les 
cantiques de Denizot,’ are conceived in the 
same spirit. 

Amongst musicians of his epoch his position 
was isolaU'd, unofficial, and his music almost 
ignored. Admirc'd by younger artists who 
never souglit his help in vain, he acquainted 
them at 8t. Germain I’Auxerrois, with the 
W'orks of J. S. Bach, an innovation at that time. 

Saint-Saiins never concealed how much ho 
owed to the old organist, who dcflicatcd to 
him a ‘ FanLiisie ’ (1858). C, Franck’s organ 
music is directly influenced by Hof ly. He was 
buried on the 29th of Dec. IH.'SS, leaving more 
than 300 unpublished comi)osition8 issued by 
Richault as ‘ Collection des oeuvres posthumes 
do A. P. F. Boely ’ (1 859-60). A collection of 
41 pieci‘8 has been reprinU^d, edited by Michel 
Brenet (8eiu\rt, Paris). 

Dim.. — I*A ri, Fkomaokot, Un Ditriple d4 Hath, Pierrt Franfois 
Jtoi'ly (Rer%u> dt Vhhtoir« de VereaiUeit, 1909) ; MiniKi. Bhknkt. 
Rofly et see onuree de piano (S.J.Af. 1914); V. llAruKK, Lee 
Organtetee (19*24). p 

BOEMO, II Divino, see Myslivkckk, 
Josef. 

BOEMO, Padre, sec Oernoitorsky. 

BOER, Joseph, see Beer. 

BOESENDORFKR, l.UDWio, the most 
famous piano-maker in Vienna. The firn) was 
founded in 1828 by Ionaz {b. July 28, 1790 ; 
d. Apr. 14, 1859), the father of Ludwig (6. Apr. 
18.35), who succeeded to the business in 1859. 

While adopting overstringing and liigh tension 
with nearly all other leading piano-makers, he 
adhered to the light Viennese action for his 
ordinary grand pianos, ado})ting, however, the 
English action with a sim))le repetition contriv- 
ance for his concert grand in8trunient% He 
w^ent beyond all others in compass, his ‘ Im- 
perial ’ grand pianos having the extraordinary 
range of 8 octaves (from F below the usual A). 
These were given up after a time, and the 
extreme compass reduced to octaves. Ho 
opened a concert room in 1872, which became 
the home of the chief chamber music concerts 
and piano recitals given in Vienna, a. j. h. 

BOESSET (BoissET, Boisset), (1) Antionk 
(Anthoine), Sieur de Villedieu (6. circ/i 1585 ; 
d. Paris, Dec. 8 or 9, 1643).^ Recent investiga- 
tion on the subject determines certain points of 
his musical career, which was, principally, that 
of a court musician. Through bis marriage 
with Jeanne,* daughter of the composer Pierre 

1 BurlAl CerttflcAie. Dec. 10. F4tla. 
t MAirUge Contract. Feb. 10. 161S. 
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Gu^dron, he bought from hia father-in-law his 
post of ‘ maitre dos enfants de la musique do la 
ohambre, du roi * (Louis NIII.)» ihat is to 
say ‘ maitre de la musique du roi.’ Aeeording 
to F^tis, he became ‘ inten<lant ’ of the Queen’s 
music in 1015. Ho is known to have bt^en 
aecretivry -in-ordinary of the King’s ‘ chambre ’ 
(1620), and his title of ‘ surintendant de la 
musique du roi et maitre do la musique do 
la reine ’ appears on a document of Ncv. 29, 
1023.^ Ho held that post until his death. Ho 
also boro the title of ‘ conscilU;r et utaitro 
d’hdtol ordinaire du roi.’ He published from 
1617-42, 9 books of ‘ Airs do cour ’ in 4 and 5 
parts (Ballard). An English translation of the 
first book appeared^ with flu? title : ‘ French 
Court Ayres with their Ditties Englished ’ 
(London, 1029). Ho is mentioned in the title 
with the name of his father-in-law following his. 
These books consist cjhit'rty of purees composed 
for the ballots r(!pres(?nted at court since 1013 
(24 in number ; see list in Fit is). Numerous airs 
of his are contained in the 8 books of ‘ Airs de 
cour de differonts auteurs’ (Ballard, 1621-28), 
in the ‘ Aii*s de cour mis en tablature de luth,' 
1021-32, of which the lOth book is of his com- 
position ( Ballard). Some masses and motets are 
kept in the National Library. Reprints of 
35 of his airs are extant in the collection : 
‘ Chants do France et d’ Italic,’ 2nd series, by 
H. Expert (8enart, Paris). 

Of his three sons, the eldest, (2) Jean 
Baptiste, Seigneuu de Deuault (b. circa 
1613; d. Paris, Dec. 27, 1085), sticceedcd his 
father in his post of ‘ maitre do la musiciue du roi ’ 
and that of ‘ surintendant ’ (Jan, 12, 1044). Ho 
wiis ennobled in 1048. He comp<.)sed 2 books 
of ‘ Airs’ in 3 or 4 parts (Ballard, 1009, 1071). 
The Philidor Collection (vol. 0), contains some 
of his ‘ airs ’ for the ‘ Ballet du temps ’ (1054), 
and ‘ Triomphe de Bacchus ’ (1000). He wrote 
the music for another ballet, ‘ Alcidiane,’ 
performed Feb. 14, 1058, that of ‘ La Mort 
d’ Adonis,’ words by Perrin, of which some 
airs were sung at court in 1059. Ho is the 
composer of ‘ Paroles de musique pour le 
concert de chambre de la musique de la reine ’ 
(1007), and the choruses for Corneille’s 
‘ Andromede ’ (1050) are attributed to him. 
His son, (3) Claude Jean Baptiste, ‘Seigneur 
de Launay ’ {bapt. Aug. 3, 1064), was his father’s 
successor in posts and titles for ten years only. 
In 1690 he was replaced in both charges by 
Lully’s second son Jean Baptiste, and by 
Colasse (not Lalande, as has been said). Ho 
published ‘ Fruits d’automne ’ (Ballard, 1684). 

BiBL. — H. PETTBii^UGa, L« Ballet de couren France mt'ant Benserade 
§t iMlhf, 1914 ; Bulletin de la 8oeiM> Francaiee de Musieidofie, 1920, 
No. 6; BL Cavchik. La DwnatUe dee Beeeeet; Orande Bneydopddle. 
artiolo by Michel Bmbert. 

BOETHIUS, Anicius Manlius Torquatus 
Severinus (b. Rome, c. 475 ; d, Pavia, 624 or 
526). He came of a noble family, studied in 

1 NeUohbI library. 


Rome and Athens and became one of the most 
brilliant scholars of his time. He was confi- 
dential advisor to Theodoric, king of the 
Eastern Goths, who raised him to the rank of 
sole consul (b€?fore there were always two) ; 
but falling, through court intrigues, under 
suspicion of treacherous dealings with the 
Byzantine emperor, he was imprisoned, and 
finally executed. Boethius wrote 5 books on 
music which, with the work of Cassiodorus, 
transmitted the knowledge of the musical art 
of the Greeks to the Middle Ages, and even to 
modern times. His works are preserved in 
many MSS. and })rinted copies of all ages. 

K. V. d. s. 

B0H£1ME, LA, (1) opera in 4 acts ; libretto 
founded on Miirger’s Vie de Bohettie. by Giuseppe 
Giacosa and Luigi II lira ; music by Ihiccini ; 
produced, Teatro Regio, Turin, Feb. 1, 1890 ; 
Covent Garden, July 1, 1899 ; in Fnglish (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Manchester, Apr. 22, 1897 ; 8an 
Francisco, Mar. 1898 ; W'allack’s Theatre, New 
York, May 10, 1898. (2) ()[)era on the same 

subject by Ix^oncavallo ; produced Teatro della 
Fenico, Venice, May 0, 1897. 

BOHEMIAN GIRL, THE, opera in 3 acts ; 
libretto adapted by Bunn from Fanny ELssler’s 
ballet of ‘ The Gii)sy ’ (not tlie ‘ Gitana ’) ; 
music by Balfo ; produced Drury Lane, Nov. 
27, 1843 ; Her Majesty’s, Feb. 0, 1858, as ‘ La 
Zingara ’ ; and in Dec. 18()9, Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris, as ‘ La Boh6mionne,’ with additions by 
the composer. 

BOHEMIAN (CZECH) vSTRlNG QUAR- 
TET. This organisation was founded in 1892, 
by four young musicians, all being pupils of 
Professor Hanus Wihan (Vihan) at the Prague 
Conservatoire in 1891 : Karel Hoffmann (first 
violin), Josef 8uk (second violin), Oskar Nedbal 
(viola), and Otto Berger (violoncellist). In the 
autumn of 1892, Wihan recommended the 
Chamber Music Union of Prague to engage his 
four pupils for one of their concerts. This 
was done, not without protest from some of 
the committee, wdio feared the engagement of 
mere students might lower the prestige of the 
Union. Results, however, proved Wihan tc 
have been justified in his advice. 

The name Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet 
was only assumed after the young players 
had given their first independently organised 
concert in Prague, on Oct. 22, 1892. One of 
the first works they took into practice as a 
corporate body was Smetana’s quartet in E 
minor, op. 116, ‘From my Life,* of w^hich 
they have become the most intimate inter- 
preters. Their deliberate choice of material 
for study, and of a name to work under, shows 
that they were resolved from the outset to 
dedicate themselves to the national service. 
In 1893 the Quartet gave four consecutive 
concerts with brilliant success in Vienna. 
Shortly afterwards Berlin endorsed the favour 
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iblo verdict of Prague and Vienna, and the 
gatea of the musical world were thrown open 
to them. 

The personnel of the Quartet has undergone 
several changCvS. The chronic illness of Berger, 
which declared itself during the winter of 
1803, threatened to put a premature end to 
its activities. Fortunately a permanent sub- 
stitute was found in Professor Wihan himself, 
who then joined his juipils as violoncellist. 
In 1906 Nedbal left the Quartet and follow'ed 
henceforth a conductor’s career. His place 
was filled by the present viola player, JiH 
Herold. In 1918 Wihan, then in his fifty- 
third year, resigned his place to Lodislav 
Zelenka. 

From 1895 the Quartet, well established in 
Bohemia, steadily extended their reputation 
throughout Europe. Tours in Russia in 
1895-96 and 1899-1900, included Finland, the 
Baltic provinces, and the Caucasus. The 
Societa del Quartette of Milan, and Liceo 
8(K*ietA Benedetto Marcello of Venice invited 
them to Italy as early as 1895. They first 
played in France in 1896, ancl in Belgium in 
1897. The foundation of their lasting popu- 
larity in Holland was laid in 1898, and in that 
year they came to England for the first time, 
j)laying in many centres, from Bournemouth 
to Edinburgh. In 1901 and 1902 they toured 
the Balkans and penetrated to Constantinople. 
The tenth anniversary of their organisation 
and their 1000th concert coincided in 1902. 
The history of the second decade of their 
activity is practically a repetition of similar 
tours and triumphs, only interrupted by the 
Great War of 1914-18. 

The Quartet with its changes of personnel 
has undergone also some modifications of style. 
They modestly waited until 1911 before offer- 
ing to the public for the first time their own 
interpretation of the entire cycle of Beethoven’s 
quartets. They have rendered the same 
service to all Dvorak’s chamber music, and 
have also given a series of concerts illustrating 
the historical development of the quartet. 
But although the didactic purpose has not 
been specially prominent in its concerts, the 
organisation has undoubtedly educated the 
Czechs in a pure taste, and a permanent wish 
to hoar the best chamber music. 

The programmes of fifteen concerts given 
between Oct. 1922 and Mar. 1923 in celebra- 
tion of the thirtieth year of their activity bear 
witness to the great range of their musical 
sympathies 

Opening their jubilee with the chamber 
works of Smetana, two concerts were next 
devoted to Dvorak. Other representative 
Czech composers included : Fibich^ Chvala, 
Bendl, J. B. Foerster, Suk, Novak, and — 
among the younger school — Vycpdlek, Jirak, 
Karel, and Stepan. The miscellaneous concerts 


were ordered as follow's : I. Haydn, Cherubini, 
Mozart. II. Beethoven. III. Schubert, {Schu- 
mann, Brahms. Then, aflc^* a series of (V.ech 
concerts, came XII. Bonwlin, Tohai 

kovsky,Taneiev. XIII. ( J/of/er/j Oenmju) Plitz 
ner, Reger, Schdnberg. XIV^ (hiieniaiional) 
Sgambati, Elgar, Grieg. XV. {Frtiuk) Franck, 
dTndy, Ravel. 

In the autumn of 1922 all the niembers of 
the Quartet were ap])ointed by the Ministry 
of Education professors at the Prague (’on- 
servatoin*. r. n. 

BOHN, Emil (b. Bielau, neuir Neisse, Jan. 
14, 1839 : d. Breslau, July 5, 1909), organi.st at 
the Kreuzkirche, Breslau, in 1868, founded the 
Bohn Choral Socuctv in 1882, whicli became 
widely known its hist<*rical ia)ncert8. In 
1884 the University bestowed iif)on him the 
honorary degree of Ph.I). and appfnnted him 
lecturer on church music in 1887. Ho was 
ele(‘tcd honorary member by the academies of 
several countries ; in 1895 he received the title 
of Professor, and in 1908 became a salaried 
Professor of the University. He composed 
songs for chorus and single voices. The im- 
portance of his v.'ork lies in his treatises and 
books on musical bihliograj)hy and history, and 
his collection of 16th and 1 7th century scores, 
which contain most valuable material with 
regard to the German ])olyphonic Lied (about 
10,000 numbers), and are preserved in the 
Breslau town library (Rieniann ; Mendel). 

BOHRER, the name of a family of musicians. 
(1) Caspar (b. Mannheim, 1744 ; d. Munich, 
Nov. 14, 1809), trumpeter in the court band, 
and remarkable performer on the double-bass ; 
called to Munich in 1778. 

(2) His son and])upil Antom (6. Munich, 1783; 
d. 1852), learned the violin from Kreutzer, and 
composition from Winter and Danzi, and be- 
came violin-player in the court orchestra at 
Munich. With his brother, (3) Max (b. 1785 ; 
d. Feb. 28, 1867), a clever violoncellist, he under- 
took in 1810 an extensive tour, ending in 
Russia, where they narrowly escaj^ed trans- 
portation to Siberia as employes of the King of 
Bavaria, Napoleon’s ally. In 1823 the brothers 
were appointed to the royal orchestra in Berlin, 
but, quarrelling with Spontini, lost their posts. 
Anton then resided in Paris till 1834, when he 
was made Konzertmeister at Hanover. Max 
was first violoncellist and Konzertmeister at 
Stuttgart, from 1832 until his death. The 
brothers married two sisters of Ferdinand 
David and of Madame Duicken. Anton’s 
daughter, Sophie (b. 1828 ; d. Petersburgh, 
1849), was a promising pianist. F. o. 

BOIELDIEU, FRANgoia Adrien (6. Rouen, 
Dec. 16, 1775 ; d. Jarcy, Oct. 8, 1834), com- 
poser. His father held the position of secretary 
to Archbishop Larochefoucauld at Rouen. 
His mother kept a milliner’s shop in the same 
city. 
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He studied music with Broche, the organist 
of Bouen cathedral, who, although an excellent 
musician and pupil of the celebrated Padre 
Martini, was known as a drunkard, and occa- 
sionally treated Boioldieu with brutality. We 
are not informed of any other master to whom 
the composer owed the rudimentary knowledge 
of his art. This knowledge, however acquired, 
was put to the test for the first time in 1793, 
when an opera by Boieldicu, called * La Fille 
coupable * (words by his father), was i^rformed 
at Houon with considerable success. On Oct. 
28, 1795, another opera written by him in co- 
operation with his father, * Rosalie et Myrza,’ 
was performed at the theatre of that city. The 
success of this second venture does not seem 
to have Iwjen brilliant, to judge at least by the 
Journal de. Rouen^ whifdi, after briefly noticing 
the book, observes silence with regard to the 
music. Many of Boieldieu’s ‘ romances ’ owe 
their origin t() this period, and added consider- 
ably to the local reputation of the young com- 
poser. Much pecuniary advantage ho does not 
seem to have derived from them, for Cochet, 
the Paris publisher of these minor composi- 
tions, told Ketis that Boieldieu was glad to 
part with the copyright for the moderate 
remuneration of 12 francs apiece. Soon after 
the apiwarance of his second opera Boieldieu 
loft Rouen for good. Ambition and the con- 
sciousness of power caused him to be dis- 
satisfied with the narrow 8[)horo of his native 
city, particularly after the failure of a plan 
(aclvocated by him in an article in the Jourwil 
de Rouen, entitled Reflexions patriotiques sur 
V utilite de Vetudx. de la musique) of starting 
a music school on the model of the nowly- 
foundod Conservatoire. 

To Paris thorcft)re Boi(ddicu went for a 
8<H;ond time, with an introduction from Garat 
the singer to Jadin (a descendant of the well- 
known Belgian family of musicians), at whose 
house, as well as at that of the Erards, ho found 
a hospitable reception, and became acquainted 
with the leading composers of the day, Cheru- 
bini amongst the number. Boioldieu made his 
debut as an operatic compost^r in the capital 
with ‘ Les Deux I^ttres * (1796),i and the 
‘ Famille suisse,’ which was ix^rformed at the 
fheatre Feydeau in 1797, and had a run of 
thirty nights. Other operas followed in rapid 
suocxjssion. ‘ I^e Calife de Bagdad ’ was per- 
formed in Sept. 1800 with enormous success. 
To these operatic works ought to be added 
some pieces of chamber music, which we men- 
tion less for their intrinsic value than for the 
sake of completeness. They are, according to 
Fetis, a concerto and 6 sonatas for pianoforte, 
duets for piano and violin, duets for harp and 
pianoforte, and 3 trios for pianoforte, harp and 
violoncello. To the success of those minor 

• Acronllng to U. Ang^ l.fM*sns. Br»ielclien'fl d<^hut in Paris took 

E lac* with • 1 a Dot do Snsotto ’ (Thi^itre Feydeau. Sept. 5, iTJMi). 
[a ooneldem * Lea Deux Lettres ’ to bare been the work of Jadin: 


compositions Boieldieu owed his appointment 
as professor of the pianoforte at the Conserva- 
toire, 1798-1809. With the year 1800 we may 
close the first period of Boieldieu s artistic 
career. Boieldieu’s first manner is chiefly char- 
acterised by an absence of stylo — of individual 
style at least. He began by unconsciously 
adopting, and reproducing with great vigour, 
the peculiarities of other composers, and during 
this earlier period matter and manner too were 
as yet equally far from maturity. 

After one of the successful jx^rformances of 
the ‘Calife’ Cherubini accosted the elated com- 
poser in the lobby of the theatre with the words 
‘ Malhouroux ! are you not ashamed of such 
undeserved success ? ’ Boieldiou’s answer to 
this brusque admonition was a request for 
further musical instruction, a request immodi- 
ately granted by Cherubini, and leading to a 
severe course of contrapuntal training under 
the great Italian master. The anecdf)tc rests 
on good evidence, and is in perfect keeping with 
the characters of the two men, though Fetis 
strongly denies the fact of Boieldieu having 
received any kind of instruction or even adviijo 
from Cherubini — on what grounds it is not easy 
to perceive. Three years later ‘ Ma tanto 
Aurore * was first pi3rformed at the Theatre 
Feydeau, Jan. 13, 1803, and nu;t with great 
success. Meanwhile Boieldieu had, in 1802, 
married Clotildo Mafleuroy, a dancer, a union 
however which did not ])rove to be happy, and 
in 1803 ho left Paris for 8t. Petersburg, where 
he was appoinU'd conductor of the Imperial 
Opera. Artistically s])eaking, the eight years 
spent by Boioldieu in Russia must be called all 
but total eclipse. By his agreement was 
bound to comiM)se throe ojxiras a year, Ix'sides 
marches for military bands, the libretti for the 
former to be found by the Emi)eror. But these 
wore not forthcoming, and Bouddieu was 
obliged to have recourse to books already s(^t to 
music by other composers. Numerous vaude- 
villes and operas belong to the Russian period 
(see list). Only three of these were reproduced 
by Boioldieu in Paris ; the others he consigned 
to oblivion. ‘ Telemaque ’ ought to be men- 
tioned os containing the charming air to the 
words ‘ Quel plaisir d’etre cn voyage,’ aftc^r- 
wards transfornnl to ‘ Jean de Paris.’ 

In 1811 Boieldieu returned to Paris, whore 
great changes had taken place in the meantime. 
Dalayrac was dead ; M6hul and Cherubini, dis- 
gusted with the fickleness of public taste, kept 
silence ; Nicolo Isouard was the only rival to bo 
feared. But Boieldieu had not been forgotten 
by his old admirers. The revival of ‘ Ma tanto 
Aurore ’ and the first performance in Paris of 
an improved version of ‘ Rien de trop ’ were 
received with applause, which increased to a 
storm of enthusiasm when, in 1812, the first of 
the composer’s two most charming operas, 
‘Jean de Paris,* saw the light. The second, 
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•La Damo blanche,’ came out in 1825 follow- 
ing a succession of lesser works (see list), many 
of which were composed in collaboration with 
Cherubini, Catel, Isouard and others ; ‘ l^o 
Nouveau Seigneur do village’ (1813) and ‘ Le 
Petit Chaperon rouge’ (1818), both by Boicldieu 
alone, may be mentioned hero. After the 
successful production of the last-named opera, 
Boieldieu was appointed, in 1817, to succeed 
Mehul as professor of composition in the Con- 
servatoire. The success of ‘ Dame blanche ’ 
was unpnicedented. Boieldieu modestly asorilxw 
part of this success to the national reaction 
against the Rossini -worship of the preceding 
years. It kept its place in the re|xjrtory for 
many years and ranks high in the French school 
of comi(! opera. 

Peculiar to Boieldieu is a certain homely 
swci^tnoss of melody, which proves its kinship 
to that source of all truly national music, the 
popular s<jng. ‘ La Dame blanche ’ might 
indeed be considered as the artistic continua- 
tion of the chanson, in the same sense as Weber’s 
‘ Dor Freischiitz ’ has been called a dramatised 
Volkslied. In it Boieldieu made use of some 
Scottish airs — the plot is a compound of two 
of Scott’s novels. The Monastery and Guy 
Mannering, 

The remainder of Boieldieu’s life is sad to 
relate. He produced another ojHjra, called ‘ Les 
Deux Nuits,’ in 1829, but it proved a failure, 
owing chiefly to the dull libretto by Bouilly, 
which the composer had accepted out of good 
natuie. Pecuniary difficulties increased the 
dis(!omforts of his failing health, duo to pul- 
monary disease apparently first contracted in 
Russia. The bankruptcy of the Opera-Comique 
and the expulsion of Charles X., from whom ho 
had received a pension, deprived Boieldieu of 
his chief sources of income. At last M, Thiers, 
the minister of Louis Philippe, ixdievod the 
master’s anxieties by a Government pension of 
9000 francs. For some time about 1833, 
Boieldieu lived at Geneva (see an interesting 
article in the K,M.L vii. 269). The troubles of 
his last years were shared and softened by his 
second wife, the singer Philis Desoyres, whom 
the composer married, Jan. 22, 1827, after a 
long and tender attachment. 

By her he had a son, Adrien Louis Victor 
(6. Nov. 3, 1815 ; d. Quincy, July 9, 1883), 
educated at the Conservatoire under his father. 
He wrote several comic operas, some of which 
have been successfully j>erformed at the 0p6ra- 
Comique and other theatres. It was perhaps 
chiefly the burden of his name which prevented 
him from taking a more distinguished posi- 
tion amongst contemporary French composers. 
At the centenary celebration of his father’s 
birthday at Rouen in 1875, a Mass, and a 
comic opera by the younger Boieldieu, called 
‘ La Halte du Roi,’ were performed with.great 
success. 
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The following list summarises Boieldkm’s 
chief theatrical works : 

La Kill* coapable, ITM. 
el Mrnu.. ITM. 

IV«» Lettr«». ITWS. 

1a KHiiiillc stiinai* ; L’HeurpuM Nouvelle ; Li» Pari. o« Motubrouil 

•t MerTlllw. 

La l>ol dr 8iUtftU« ; Ziirafiitr ct Zulnarr, JTWt. 

Lea wapa^tuoleit ; Emma, on 1 a Prieotmi^re (wlU» Cheru- 

bini). i7»y. 

Beniowekl ; Le liiUfr de BAK<tad. 1800. 

Ma taiiU- Aitrui'e; 1a Bateer et la quittance (with M^uL 
Krrutxeraud NUsolo), imu. 

PrtKiuctMl at HU Petereburg— 

Aline, Heine de Ook-onde, 1804. 

Aiiuitir rt MyaUra ; AUterkhau ; Uu Tour de wvulirolte ; La Jeune 
Femiiie cui^re. 1805. 

TeWmaqiie, 1800. 

Ia Dame luviaiblr, 1808. 

1a* VoituieH verMW, 1808, aud cbnral povt\v>na of Ravine** 
Athalie. 

Rieii de trop, 1810. 

After hi* letuni tn Pari*— 

Jean de Paris. 181Z 

Le Nouveau Seigneur de villue, 18.18. 

Hayard a Mi^EiArea (with Cnerubini, Catel and Nloolo) ; Iaji 
Bdarnaia, ou Henri IV eu voyage (with KieuUer); Ang61a, ou 
TAteller de Jean CouhIii (wlUi Mine. Oaii). 1814. 

Ia Fite du \illage vol*ln ; Cluule* de Franee, ou Amour et iiloira 
(with llerolil). 1810. 

Ia Petit Chaperon rouge. 1818. 

Itlanehe «le Provence, on Ia Cour de* (with Uerton, Chei'tt. 
bint, Kreuty.er :iud PiU'r), 18*21. 

Ia Fiance et rKsiiagne, 18*2:1. 

Le* Troi* Genren (with AuIaf), 1824. 

Ia Dame blanche; Pbaianiund (wiUi Berton and KreuUer). 1825. 
Ia* Deux Nuita. 18*28. 

Ia MarquiiK* de Hrinvillierti (wiUi Aulier, Hatton, HerUm, 
BUng'.ni, C^arafa, Chniubinl, Hvroid and Pa^r|, IKII. (Pongin'* 
Buppleiiieiit to Fcti*’* Dictionary.) 

Marguerite wit* pnxluciHl after Boieldieu’* death in 18:iH; and 
L'ATeule, another i>oRtliumous work, in 1841. ((/. L.) 

BIHLIOGRAPHY 
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H. PE TtiAi'KHKRo : Le Centinaire d« HotehUen. 1876. 

K. UuvAi. : /io/ef(f<eu, nofe« I f /mgmmf* imidff*. IHKl. 

P. L. Bohbht: Utm Correfpinulnnce iuMite de Itoieldieu, 11)16, 

L. Ano4 pk LahhOs; IMetdU-u {i'oUedioni tie* tntiifcfeyu eilf.'ftrei, 

containing complete catalogue of work*). U 

BOISDEFFRE, Charles Henri Rkn6 Lb 
Mouton dk (6. Vesoul, Apr. 3, 1838; d . Vezelise, 
Meurtho ot Moselle, Nov. 25, 1906), a com- 
poser who, in 1883, gained the Prix Chartier 
with his chamber compositions among which 
may be mentioned, PF sonatas, 2 trios, a 
PF. quartet, 2 PF. quintets, and a PF. sestet, 
op. 43. He wrote ‘ Scenes champdtres,’ a 
symphony in A minor, and other works for 
orchestra, a ‘ Messo solennelle,’ and a cantata- 
setting of the ‘ Caiitique des Cantiques.’ 
Boisdeffre wrote with great elegance of style, 
but lacked the qualities of invention required 
in composers of the highest rank, the 

sketch by Hugues Imbert in Nouveaux Profils 
de musiciens , 1892.) G. f. 

BOISMORTIER, Joseph Bodin db 
(6. Perpignan, c.1691; d. Paris, 0.1765), composer. 
He composed four ballet operas, of which three 
met with great success, the fourth was not per- 
formed ; a number of cantatas, and over 50 
opus numbers of instrumental works, including 
a large number of pieces for musette and vielle 
(hurdy-gurdy) which (c. 1725-35) were in the 
height of fashion, especially at the French 
court. He was a gifted composer, but writing 
at high pressure for gain detracted from the 
value of his work. In spite of this, howeverj 
it contains here and there a distinct gem. 

b. V. (L 8. 
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BOFTO, Arrigo (the baptismal name was 
Enrico) {h. Padua, Feb. 24, 1842 ; d. Milan, 
Juno 10, 1918), was both poet and composer. 
His fame as a composer rests mainly on his 
Oi>cra ‘ Molistofelo,’ which, first produced in 
1808, is still amongst the must popular works of 
the Italian repertory. His poetical works in- 
clude tlie libretti of ‘ Otello ’ and ‘ Fajstaff * 
written for Verdi — by far the best libretti ever 
written f<jr Italian operas. 

Arrigo Boito was the son of an Italian minia- 
ture paintt^r, Silvestro B<jito, and of a Polish 
lady, Countess Josephine Radolinska. The 
marriage was not a happy one, for Silvestro 
Boito appears to have been unable to curb an 
inborn taste for adventure, and a few years after 
the birth of the second son, Arrigo, the unfor- 
tunate mother was left alone and almost penni- 
less to provide for herself and for the education 
of h(^r (ihilclron. To this task she devoted her- 
self with courage and devotion abov'e j>raise. 
It was lier intention to inako musicians of both 
her sons, (^aniillo and Arrigo, and the first news 
we have of them at their studies (1851) describes 
Caniillo (ho later made a name as a writer and 
anihitect) as more j)rolicient in his work than 
the younger brother. But Arrigo showed, even 
at this early age, an extraordinary interest in 
composition. During a visit to her native 
Poland, Mine. B(jito was informed by her corre- 
spondent in Venice that Arrigo ‘ is always 
writing tunes and sonatinas. His teacher 
[Diovanni Buzzolla] wants me to assure you 
that he has in liirn the making of a capital 
composer.* 

After a final break with her husband, Mine. 
Boito left the elder son in charge of friends at 
Veni(!0 and took Arrigo to Milan, where she 
meant him to follow his musical studies at the 
Conservatoire. In applying for her son’s ad- 
mission to that institution she set forth her 
tragic circumstances, and the ajipeal was favour- 
ably received. At first, however, Arrigo did 
not seem likely to distinguish himself in the 
school. His sense of rhythm was found to l)o 
undeveloped, and ho was only saved from dis- 
missal by the keen interest he showed in his 
work, his eagerness for knowledge of all kind 
and the })ity inspired by his mother’s condition. 
He was admitted finally to the comjmsition 
class of Alberto Mazzucat(j and to the study of 
violin and j)ianoforte. As a corrective for his 
wanting rhythmical sense he was made to com- 
pose dance music. Whether the remedy had 
the desired effect or not, it was not long before 
his wider range of interests and unusual mental 
calibre asserted itself. The Brera library was 
the storehouse from which he fed his eager 
intellect. He mastered the rules of Italian 
prosody and could soon write neat verse with 
uncommon ease ; he also mastered the classical 
and foreign languages. When the time came 
for the final examination he was already marked 


as one of the most promising students the 
famous music school had ever prepared. In 
1860 his cantata, ‘ II 5 giugno ’ was i>erformod 
with considerable success at the (Mnservatoire, 
and in the following year he wrote the words 
and one half the music of a still more successfui 
work, ‘ Le Sijrelle d’ Italia.’ The other half of 
the score had been written by a follow-student, 
Boito’s senior by two years, who later became 
famous as conductor, Franco Faccio. The 
‘ Sorelle d’ Italia ’ attracted so much attention 
at the time that the Italian Government, in 
deference to public opinion, granted the young 
composers a travelling scholarship, and the two 
went to Paris, then the literary and artistic as 
well as the political Mecca of all Italians. 
There they met Victor Hugo, Verdi, Berlioz and 
Rossini, the last of whom requited the young 
men’s homage with some kindness and hospi- 
tality. After Paris, Boito left Faccio to go to 
Mystki, in Poland, in order to become ac- 
quainted with his mother’s relatives. While in 
Poland he first conceived the idea of an oj>era 
on Nero, but this scheme, which occupied him 
all his life and was unfinished at his death, was 
not jiursued then very far. From Poland Boito 
went to (Germany, then to Belgium, concluding 
his travels with a visit to England, where so 
many of his greatest countrymen had found a 
weltHime. 

On his return to Milan, Boito, young and 
ardent, threw himself whole-heartedly on the 
side of those who advocated musical reforms. 
The natural bias of the Italian for opera had 
brought about a neglect of the classics, and 
especially of the great Germans, which alarmed 
the more intelligent Milanese and was par- 
ticularly galling to Boito, whose admiration for 
Beethoven, went to the length of imitation. 
With these needed and urgent reforms the 
young writer advocated ideals which must have 
appeared revolutionary at the time, although, 
in part at least, he only foretold w hat has come 
to pass. The years from 1861-68 were the 
most active of his life. He had a large share 
in the publication of a combative weekly paper, 
Figaro ; he collaborated with F]milio Praga in a 
comedy, ‘ Le Madri galanti,’ w Inch was un- 
successfully performed at Turin ; he wrote 
w'ords and music of an oj)era, ‘ Fro e Leandro,’ 
of which later he destroyed the music and 
handed the text to Luigi Mancinelli ; he WTote 
the text of a ‘ Hamlet * for his friend Franco 
F'accio ; he contributed actively to the Oiornale 
della Societd del QuarteUOj a musical pai)er 
edited by Alberto Mazzucato, to excite an 
interest in the study of classical music. He 
came hence to be identified with the most ad- 
vanced reformers, and the legend was thus cir- 
culated that he was a follower and an imitator 
of Wagner. As a matter of fact, Boito’s hero 
at the time was not Wagner but Beethoven. 
His understanding and admiration for Wagner 
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tame much later, and oddly as it may seem at 
first, followed upon the study of Bach Some 
of his articles gave offence, for he attacked both 
Italian music and musicians violently, and one 
particular essay led to a duel, in consequence of 
which Boito had to carry his right arm in a 
sling for several weeks. 

The outbreak of war with Austria in 1866 
found him engaged in the first sketches for his 
opera ‘ Mefistofele,’ All thought of the opera 
was set aside, and Boito with Faccio and Praga 
joined the Garibaldian volunteers. After seeing 
active service he returned to Milan, and for a 
time he appears to have been undecided 
whether to devote his whole attention to writ- 
ing and accept an offer to join the Parisian 
press, or to continue in the old way — a first 
indication of that divided allegiafice mainly 
responsible for the lack of determination, the 
indecision which later prevented him from 
bringing sooner to a satisfactory conclusion the 
opera ‘ Nerone.* During another visit to 
Poland the subject of Faust again attracted 
his attention. But ‘ Mefistofele ’ was written 
rapidly in Milan in a few months, and at the 
beginning of 1868 the score was ready. For- 
tunately for Boito, the managers of the La 
Scala theatre were on the look-out for a now 
opera d' obhligo to complete their programnie, 
and, well aware of the reputation the young 
musician had already earned amongst the more 
thoughtful musicians of the Lombard capital, 
they decided to put ‘ Mefistofele * to the test. 
The announcement revived all the antagotiism 
between the j)artisans of the old and the new 
music, the upholders of a narrow nationalism, 
and the advocates of a more liberal apd com- 
prehen.sivo criterion. The long process of re- 
hearsal at La Scala added fuel to the flame by 
the enthusiasm some of the interpreters felt for 
Boito’s music which exasperated his opponents. 
Long before the first performance, ‘ Mefistofele ’ 
had assumed the importance of a great national 
event. Contrary to all customs, the composer 
was allowed to conduct his own work, and the 
libretto was published and sold to the public 
some days before the ynoduction. On Mar. 5, 
1868, the actual performance took place before 
an audience so deeply steeped in prejudice — 
either in favour or against Boito — that its ver- 
dict was bound to be worthless. That per- 
formance remains memorable in the annals of 
the Italian theatre on account of the extra- 
ordinary scenes witnessed, and the violence, the 
passions, aroused in the audience by the work 
of a young artist of twenty-six. Boito’s ap- 
pearance at the conductor’s desk was the signal 
for a w^arm demonstration of sympathy, and 
the conclusion of the prologue was again re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Strangely 
enough, the least traditional and most original 
Vart of the opera had apparently won over even 
the partisans of tradition and routine. During 


the other acts, however, the o])position bt^gan 
to assert itself, and the uinisual length of the 
of)era played into their hands. The behaviour 
of the audience towards the end can only ho 
compared to that of an exasperated crowd. 
There w as no longer a desire to understand and 
discriminate Ind-ween faults of interpretation 
and the faults of the composition. For in- 
stance, deep offence w'as given by the singing 
of the plainsong of the Tantuni Ergo at the 
coronation of ‘ Alefistofele * by the infernal 
crow’8. The truth is that the first act had failed 
to make an impression, and the enthusiasm 
excited by the j^rologue had consequently 
cooled dow'ii. The section of the audience 
which hold the balance between Boito’s friends 
and his o])ponents was determined fhat the 
occasion should mark either a great triumph or 
a great fiasco. Doubly disa])]>ointed by the 
first act, after the success of the ])rologue, it 
refused to listen patiently, and tlie evening 
ended in a riot which continued in the piazza 
outside the theatre after the doors of La Scala 
had been closed. Tw'o more perfi)rmanceH of 
‘Mefistofele’ were given during the week, but 
the demonstrations continued, and the opera 
w^as finally withdrawn by order of the chief of 
the ])olicc. 

The failure of ‘ Mefistofi^le ’ was a great grief 
to its author. But the ]H*rformance had showm 
him certain obvious w'eakncHses, and these ho 
determined to remedy, curtailing its excessive 
length, retouching the orchestration, adding 
where additions seemed advisable. The an- 
dante ‘ Spunta r Aurora pallida,’ and the duet 
‘ Lontano, lontano, lontano ’ (the latter 
originally written for ‘ Kro o Jxjandro ’), belong 
to these interpolations of the set <iiid version. 
Seven years had to pass, however, before 
‘ Mefistofele ’ was jm)dnced again. Even then 
the memory of its first failure caused many to 
doubt the advisability of such an experiment. 
Bologna, however, w^holly reversed the verdict 
of the Milanese. The prologue, imperfectly 
sung, did not make a deej) impression ; the 
second and third acts were only moderately 
w'ell received ; but the ‘ Sabba classico’ ifnd the 
epilogue were rapturously applauded, and thus 
the opera was saved. Since then ‘ Mefistofele ’ 
has had, in various Italian theatres, more than 
6000 performances. Outside Italy it has been 
less fortunate. In Latin (countries, with the 
exception of France, it has been quite popular. 
It has never been very successful in London 
nor in Germany or Austria. 

Boito’s second opera, ‘ Nerone,’ occupied him 
almost his whole lifetime. He first thought of 
it on his first visit to Poland in 1862. On Oct. 
12, 1916, he wrote the word ‘ end ’ at the close 
of the fourth act, signing ‘ Arrigo Boito and 
Kronos.’ At his death, however, the score 
still needed retouching here and there, and the 
opera was given on May 2, 1 924, after the score 
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nad boen revised by Signor Toscanini Great 
interest was aroused by the i)erformance of the 
opera, which all Italy had awaited for almost 
half a century. Indeed, the first j>erformance 
had been definitely promised for the Milanese 
season of 1902. But at the last moment Boito 
withdrew it, saying that he had discovered that 
he did not know harmony, and had retired to 
Sirmione to study. 

Great preparations were made in 1924 
to secure an adequate performance. The re- 
hearsals under Signor Toscanini had been many 
and thorough. Special attention had been 
paid to the spectacular side of the entertain- 
ment. Nevertheless, the production, admirable 
as it was, did not quite realise the expectation 
it had aroused. It showed but too clearly how 
much thought, how much anxious considera- 
tion, Boito had given to the subject of opera 
and to the arts of which opera consists. The 
result was a work in which the deepest impres- 
sion was made by the grandeur of the concep- 
tion and the splendour of the setting. The 
contrast between the Roman decadence em- 
bodied in the figure of Nero for whom ‘ the 
monstrous is beautiful ’ and the great purity 
and simplicity of the early Christians is effec- 
tively portrayed on the stage. But the most 
important element of all operas, the music, 
exquisitely tender as it often is, lacks the unify- 
ing force of character and personality. It is 
the music of a poet rather than of a master 
musician. The lyrical impulse so evident in 
Mefistofele ’ has been curbed, perhaps in 
obedience to a theory, until it has lost the 
power to carry the listener in its swing. The 
omission of the fifth act — which exists in the 
text but not in the opera — is also regrettable, 
for it robs the action of its logical conclusion. 

Of his poetical works, the notable poems con- 
tained in 11 Libro dei versi do not come within 
our field of survey. But he wrote also libretti 
for operas, all of which are of rare poetic excel- 
lence. Besides those already mentioned, he 
provided the text-books for ‘ Gioconda ’ (Pon- 
chielli), * Alessandro Farnese ’ (Palambo) and 
‘ Tram * 'Dominiceto). The finest work, how- 
ever, is found in the two libretti he vTote for 
Verdi — ‘ Otello ’ and especially ‘ Falstaff,* 
which must rank as his, as well as Verdi's, 
masterpiece. The story of the relations be- 
tween the poet and the composer of ‘ Falstaff ’ 
has never been told in all its details. To us it 
seems almost inevitable that the vast know- 
ledge and critical experience of Boito should 
exeroise a certain influence on VerdL What is 
certain, however, is that their friendship had 
to stand more than one serious test. The two 
had known one another since 1862, when Boito 
wrote the words of ‘ The Hymn of the Nations * 
for Verdi's music. But in his early years the 
opinions openly expressed by Boito about 
Italian music and musicians could not but 


estrange Verdi. A toast in which Boito ex- 
pressed the hope that Italian art may escape 
from the clutches of the old, the senseless and 
the vulgar (1863) considerably annoyed Verdi, 
who, it is said, retaliated by excluding Boito 
from those who were to contribute a number to 
the Mass to be written by Italian composers 
in memory of Rossini. Ten years later Tito 
Ricordi, the publisher, tried to bring the two 
together, but it was only in 1879 that the idea 
of * Otello * was first discussed, an idea suggested 
in the first place by Faccio and Giulio Ricordi. 
Another unfortunate toast very nearly defeated 
all their plans ; for, in a speech made at a 
banquet in Naples, Boito was reported to have 
regretted the fact that he was himself unable to 
write the music for ‘ Jago ' — the first title of 
the libretto of ‘ Otello.' Verdi understood this 
to mean that Boito did not believe him capable 
of writing music worthy of such a theme, and 
decided to return the text. Boito, however, 
convinced him that the words attributed to him 
were nothing more than the opinion of an irre- 
sponsible rei)orter, and the work was resumed. 

The project of ‘ Falstaff ’ again appealed at 
first more to Boito than to Verdi, who, writing 
in 1889, adduced many reasons for not under- 
taking such a labour at his age, remarking, not 
without a slight touch of malice, that the public 
would never forgive him if the writing of the 
libretto of ‘ Falstaff ' were to distract Boito’s 
mind from the composition of ‘ Nerone * At 
time went on, however, differences of opinion 
were forgotten in the deep and sincere admira- 
tion the poet felt for the other’s genius, and 
friendship ripened into intimacy. On his part, 
Verdi was ready to admit the value of his 
collaborator. ‘ I have known “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” fifty years,’ he writes, 
‘ and I have wished to write a comic opera for 
the last forty years. The usual ever-present 
“ buts ” stood in the way of my wish being 
fulfilled. Now Boito has answered all “ buts " 
and has given me a lyrical comedy unlike any 
other.’ Boito declared that of all the great 
musicians he had known, Verdi was the one 
whose society he found most stimulating and 
interesting. When Verdi died no one felt the 
loss more acutely than Boito (see Boito’s letter, 
Mus. T., 1918, p. 671). 

It must be recalled here that Boito came to 
England in 1893, when he conducted the Pro- 
I logue to ‘ Mefistofele * at the Jubilee Concert 
of the Cambridge University Musical Society 
(June 12), and on the following day received 
the degree of Doctor of Music ‘ honoris caiLsa * 
in the University. At a later date Oxford 
bestowed a similar honour. 

The closing years of Boito’s life were un- 
eventful on the whole, although he took to the 
end an active interest in the political as well as 
in the artistic life of his country. Elected a 
Senator in 1912, he never failed tc be present 
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In the Senate whenever an important subject 
iras debated* In deference to the nationality 
di his mother he also took active part in the 
creation of the Polish museum in Zurich. When 
the war (1914) broke out he paid a visit to the 
front, but the discomfort and the strain of the 
journey told on him, and on his return to Milan 
he began to feel unwell. In Nov. 1917 he was 
present at a religious ceremony held in the 
church of Sant* Ambrogio. There he caught a 
chill from which he never recovered. Taken 
to a nursing-home to be operated on, he ap- 
peared to improve. On June 10 he woke up 
feeling much better and in excellent spirits. 
He was last heard singing to himself. A short 
time later the nurse entered his room and found 
him dead. 

Although Boito wrote but two operas, it is 
not easy to form a correct or even an approxi- 
mately correct estimate of his place amongst 
Italian composers. ‘ Mefistofele,* in spite of 
its continued popularity, begins to show un- 
mistakable signs of age and discrepancies. The 
literary work — the verses, the libretti, the 
translations of * Tristan,’ ‘ Rienzi ’ — give us but 
an imperfect idea of the vaatness of his mind. 
There was something besides taste and scholar- 
ship in the young composer who startled all 
Italy in 1868, something which was irretriev- 
ably lost, perhaps, during the seven years of 
doubts and misgivings dividing the first from 
the second version of ‘ Mefistofele,* in which 
the critical faculty was developed at the ex- 
pense of the creative. Before the first produc- 
tion a friend of the composer described ‘ Mefis- 
tofele* as ‘a second “William Tell.’**. The 
phrase was ridiculed by the admirers of Rossini, 
to whom it seemed incredible that a first work 
should equal the Rossinian masterpiece. 

‘ Mefistofele,* as a matter of fact, bears in almost 
every page the stamp of a comprehensive and 
elastic mind. There is in the first place its 
remarkable literary quality. ‘ Mefistofele * is 
not like Gounod’s opera, an episode, or like ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,* a distortion of the Ger- 
man poet’s conception. The central theme is 
still the antagonism between good and evil. 
And the musical climax is faithful to the poetic 
idea, for the most salient scenes are those which 
represent the contrast between the powers of 
heaven and hell. Boito, moreover, realised, as 
Rossini never did, the importance of the orches- 
tra in the music drama. He is thoroughly 
Italian in his belief in the power of melody. 
But his study of Beethoven taught him to dis- 
criminate between the facile tunes which were 
the current coin in Italy at the time and the 
poignant beauty of the slow movements of 
the great German classics. Unfortunately, he 
modelled his technique on Beethoven’s at a 
time when the world was to be converted to the 
“uew technique of Wagner. 

In ‘ Nerone ’ the skill in handling harmony 
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marks certainly an advance on the methods of 
‘ Mefistofele.* But the opera came far too late 
to interest the technician. If ‘ Mefistofele 
was given in the same year w'hich saw the first 
production of ‘ Die Meistersinger,* * Nerone * 
came after Debussy, and the Russian had re- 
volutionised the technique of musical composi- 
tion. It is said of Arrigo Boito’s brother, 
Camillo, that he could argue a question so 
convincingly from opposite points of view that 
a final decision became impossible. Perhaps 
Arrigo came in time to share this ability to 
see problems from opposite sides and dis- 
covering that there may be something to be 
said for apparently irreconcilable ideals. This 
quality, however enviable in itself, is a doubtful 
boon to the composer. At any rate, rij)ene88 
and experience brought in their train irresolu- 
tion and indecision, which contrast strangely 
with the fertility of his mind during the days 
of dogmatic partisanship and robust aversions. 
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BOLERO, a brisk Spanish dance in 3-4 time. 
The earliest form of its rhythm was 

lirrr ircjiri ^ 

which later became 

M rrrrr i rmn ^ 

while to the longer notes of the accompaniment 
shorter melody notes were given, and vice 
versd. Gradually the rhythm of the castanets, 
which were used as an accompaniment to the 
dance by the dancers themselves, was intro- 
duced into the music, which now assumed this 
form : 

The bolero usually consists of two chief 
parts, each repeated, and a trio. The castanet 
rhjrthm above referred to mostly begins 
at least one bar before the melody. Good 
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examples of the bolero in classical music may be 
fouild in M6hur8 ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ Weber’s 
‘ Preciosa * (gipsy-ballet), and Aulier’s ‘ Masa- 
niello,’ as well as Chopin’s bolero for piano 
solo, op. 10. E. P. 

BOLLA, Signora, an Italian prima buffa, 
who sang in London at the opera in 1794. 

She was a very pretty woman, and a ‘ pleas- 
ing, genteel actress,’ who with a better voice 
would have been an excellent singer. She was 
very successful in Paisiello’s ‘ Zingari ’ and in 
‘ Nina,’ which latter she chose for her benefit, 
with spoken dialogue instead of recitative ; 
but this was considered an infringement of the 
rights of the P’mglish theatres, and after a few 
nights it was stopped ‘ by authority.’ In 1802 
she was singing at Paris in opera buffa with 
Lazzarini and wStrinasacchi. J, M. 

BOLOGNA, Bologna has long been known 
as an important centre of music. Musical 
studies flourished from the Ifith to the 19th 
century, and in his study on Padre Martini, 
Busi aflirrns that already in the 13th century 
the cult of musical art had many and devoted 
followers. Of the old composers known to us 
some works arc still to be found. Songs for 
2 and 3 voices by Jacopo da Bologna (15th 
eent\iry) are found in the National Library, 
Paris, and in the Lauronziana, Florence 
{Q.’L.). Vocal compositions exist by a Bene* 
dictine friar, Bartolomeo dc Bononia. Later 
on Pope Nicholas V. founded a chair of music 
in connexion with the ‘ Studio.’ But a real 
school of music was established only towards 
the end of the inth century. 

The first impulse came from Bartolomeo 
Ramis da Pareja, a daring tlieorist and critic 
whoso opinions were widely debated by his 
contemporaries, amongst whom are Nicola 
Burzio of Parma and an English Carmelite 
monk, John Hotby. The real founder of the 
Bologna school was Ramis’s follower, Giovanni 
Spataro. 

In the 16th century ecclesiastical music also 
flourished. Amongst the most ancient of the 
‘ Cappelle Musical! ’ is the one attached to the 
Church of S. Francesco which existed already 
in 1537, and was first under the direction of 
the Franciscan, Bartolomeo da Tricarico, and 
later rose to European fame, thanks to the 
work of Padre Martini (1706-84), who was its 
director for over half a century. 

Opera was first performed in 1608 when 
Girolamo Giacobbi, the maestro di cappella cf 
the Cathedral, caused to be performed an opera 
entitled ‘ Dramatodia, or L’ Aurora ingannata,* 
and two years later ‘ Andromeda ’ ; the text 
of both these works was written by Count 
Ridolfo Campeggi. In 1616 Peri’s ‘Euridice ’ 
was produced under the direction of the com- 
poser and of the poet Rinuccini. Amongst the 
better known composers of the time are G. A. 
Perti, Ariosti, Sibelli, Buini; in a general 


way, the Bologna school of the latter half of the 
century reveals the influence of the Roman 
school of Rossi, Carissimi, and Cesti. 

The most flourishing era of music in Bologna 
was the 18th century (De Brosses in a letter 
written in 1739 speaks of Bologna as ‘ Lo 
grand Seminaire de la musique de I’ltalio ’), 
when Padre Martini lived and taught, admired 
by his contemporaries and by visitors his fame 
drew to Bologna from all parts of Europe. 
Burney visited him in 1770 (v. Joumal)^ and 
was deeply impressed by Martini and by the 
singer Farinello. Academics were then fashion- 
able, and Bologna had some forty of them, of 
which four were devoted to music — Accademia 
dei Concord! (1615) ; Accademia dei Filomusi 
(1622); Accademia dei Filaschisi (1633), and 
Accademia dei Filarmonici. Of these, most 
important by far is the last (later called 
Accademia Filarmonica) which still exists. 
It was founded in 1666 by Marchese Vincenzo 
Maria Carrati, and admission was gained after 
a difficult examination in counterpoint. 
Mozart was admitted in 1770 when he was 
only 14 years old, after astounding his 
examiners — including Padre Martini — by his 
wonderful skill. 

Amongst the notable musicians living in 
Bologna at the time mention must be made of 
Antonio Bernacchi, who taught some of the 
most celebrated singers of the day, includ- 
ing Anton Raaff of Gelsdorf, later considered 
the best living interpreter of German music. 
(8ee L. Frati, A7itonio Bernacchi e la sua scuola 
in E.M.L xxix. 473.) Theatres were also 
flourishing, and the Teatro Comunale, built on 
the plans of Bibbiena, was opened in 1763 
with ‘ n Trionfo di Clelia ’ of Gluck. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the 
musical life began to decay, owing to the 
political situation. New impetus, however, 
was given to the study of music by the founda- 
tion in 1804 of the Liceo Musicale, established 
by the municipality with six classes, including 
the composition class encrusted to a pupil of 
Martini, Padre Stanislas Mattei. The Liceo 
still resides in the Convento di S. Giacomo 
where its activities first began. Soon, how- 
ever, the general apathy overtook the new 
institution, and a remedy was sought with the 
appointment of Rossini as ‘ councillor ’ to the 
institution in 1839. 

Rossini, however, left Bologna in 1861, and 
the direction of the studies was given some- 
times to an individual, sometimes to a com- 
mittee until Luigi Mancinelli was appointed in 
1886. But it was his successor Giuseppe 
Martucci who during his years of office (1886- 
1909) raised the importance of the school and 
the musical life of the city to an eminent 
position. Martucci was followed by Enrico 
Bossi (1902-11), and Bossi by Busoni (1914- 
1915). In 1916 the post was given to Gino 
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MArinuzzi who relinquished it two years later, 
and was succeeded by Franco Alfano (1918- 
1923). 

Two musical events of considerable import- 
ance stand out in the recent history of Bologna, 
the first is the reversal of the unfavourable 
verdict of the Milanese on Boito’s ‘ Mefistofelo * 
(1885), and the second the first successful pro- 
duction of ‘ I^hengrin ’ on an ItaUan stage in 
Nov. 1871. 

An important season of opera is given every 
year in the autumn at the Tcatro Comunale. 
Two societies — the ‘ Societa del Quartetto ' and 
the ‘ Sfx ieta del Risveglio ’ an^ mainly re- 
sponsible for eoncert performances. The first 
of these has old and high traditions. Other 
societies exist which cultivate modern music. 
(See also Libra KIES and CoLLKimoNS of 
Mttsto.^ a. M. o. ; trans. f. b. 

BOLT, John (b. 1504; J. Aug. .*1, 1040), a 
famous player on the virginals, who lived at 
the fhiglish court for three years. 

He joined the Roman Church in 1588, and 
was organist to 8ir John Petre. He was 
arrested as a papist in 1594, and went to 
Brussels, where he was organist 1008-11, and 
thence to Louvain, where ho was organist of 
iSt. Monica’s convent, 1011 till his death. He 
became a secular priest at Douai, l(i05. Queen 
Klizabeth thought highly of him for his voice 
and skill in music. w. h. o. f. 

BOMBARDON, BOMBARD, BA8S-POM- 
MKR or BRUMMER, were originally names of 
the deeper varieties of the oboe or bassoon 
family ; the bombardon, or contra-bass pom- 
nier, the largest instrument, reaching to F. 
These large instruments differed from the 
bassoon in being in one length without bend 
(the crook only excepted), and in having a much 
more limited compass. There are examples of 
ICth -century date in the Hochschulo fur Musik 
at Berlin, and in the Conservatoire Royal de 
IMusique, Brussels (see Oboe). From these 
the name was transferred to a bass reed stop on 
the organ, with 16-foot tone. In the Traite 
de Vorgn^, by Dom Bedos, it appears that the 
stop was sometimes carried down to 32-foot F. 
It was mainly employed in accompanying 
plain-chant. 

The name is now applied to the lowest 
pitched of the brass valved inst-ruments, as 
made with large calibre and broad quality of 
tone. As valves were applied to instruments 
of this type before the date of Sax’s improve- 
ments, the bombardons may be considered as 
a group by themseivos and apart from the 
Saxhorns (q.v.\ which are more particularly 
a series of instruments of the bugle type, 
ranging from soprano baritone in compass. 
(See Tuba.) d. j. b. 

BOMTEMPO, .Toao Domingos (b. IJsbon, 
Dec. 28, 1775 ; d. there, Aug. 18, 1842), an 
important Portuguese musician and composer 


who settled in Paris 1795, visited Ixmdon, 
returned to Paris, and finally went back t<i 
Lisbon in 1820 and f< Minded a philharmonie 
society which lasted till 1823, In 1833 he 
became head of the Conservatoire, 

The following published works deserve 
mention : ‘ Vari«;m's sobro o fandango ’ ; 

Capriccio and God Save the King with varia- 
tions ; ‘ Messe de Requiem a la in6moire de 

Camoihis * (4 v., and orch.) ; (juintet for PF. 
and strings ; 4 PF. concertos and a ‘Method<» 
de piano ’ (London, 1816). Among thos<.> left 
unpublished are Re8])onH»wii for Quet'n Car- 
lotta Joaquina (1822) ; Missa soleune for the 
j)romulgati(»n of the (\)nstitution (1821); 
Requiems for ^laria 1. and Pedro IV. ; ‘ Ales- 
sandro in FJeso,’ opera seria. His style ie 
clear and dignified, obviously formed on 
Handel and Haydn. f. g. ; addns. B. t. 

BONA, Fra Valerio (b, Brescia, r, 1560 
d. ? Verona, after KJlfi), a Franciscan friar and 
maestro di cappella successively at San Fran- 
cesco, Vereelli (1591); then Mon(h)vi ; San 
Francesco, Milan, 1596 ; the cathedral, Monti 
Regali, 1601. He was musician at St. Fran- 
cesco, Brescia, in 1611, and prefect at St. 
Fermo Maggiore, Verona, in 1614. Bona com- 
])o8ed a considerable number of masses in 6 and 
8 parts ; and for 2 and 4 choirs ; also litanies, 
Lamentations, motets, canzonets, madrigals, 
etc., all in polyplionic style, and often for 2 
choirs ; also a w'ork on counterpoint and omi 
on harmony. (For list see Q.-L. and Fetis.) 

E. V. d. s. 

BONA VENTURA, Antkru.s Maria de S.; 
a 15th/l6th century Minorite friar of S. Fran- 
cesco, Brescua, was the author of Regula 
muHicae plariae^ which appeared in many 
editions between 1500 and 1545. In MS. his 
Coinpendiuvi Musice (1511) Sind Brevis rolleclio 
artis musice (1489) exist still. e. v. d. 8. 

BONAVIA, Ferugcio (/>. Trieste, 1877), 
music critic on the staff of the Daily Telegraph i 
studied music in Milan. Bonavia jdayed the 
violin in Richter’s orchestra for ten years, 
during which time ho contributed articles on 
musical subjects to the Manr,hesier Oi^^^rdian, 
for which he was musical correspondent. 
About 1920 ho gave up this post to join the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph. He has written 
compositions for the violin (Schott), and a 
quartet and octet for strings by him have beet 
played by Brodsky at Manchester and else- 
where. He also wrote the music for the 
Manchester University performance of Aeschy- 
lus’ ‘ Choephori,’ which he conducted. c. 

BONCr, Alessandro (b, Cesona, near 
Bologna, 1870), one of the best of living 
Italian tenors. He received his musical educa- 
tion at the Pesaro Lyceum, then under the 
direction of Carlo Pedrotti, his vocal teacher 
being Professor Coen. His studies extended 
over 5 years, and to the care with which hi'A 
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voice was placed before ho attempted to sing in 
puHic he attributes much of his success. For 
a time he was principal tenor in the Loreto 
choir, but the stage claimed him, and in due 
course he made his d6but at Parma, appearing 
as Fenton in ‘ Falstaff.’ His charming voice 
won him immediate recognition, and in a few 
years he took a high position. He came to 
London in 1900, his first part at 0)vent Garden 
being Rodolfo in ‘ La Boh^me.* His success 
was l^yond question, but Caruso’s appearance, 
two years afterwards, told against him, and it 
cannot be said that he reached in England quite 
the place that under other circumstances might 
have been his. He took part in the disastrous 
season at the Waldorf Theatre in 1905, singing 
with great charm in some operas of the old 
repertory, and was back at Covent Garden in 
1908 when, for the first time in England, he 
sang Faust and also sang in ‘ II Barbiere * with 
Madame Luisa Tetrazzini. Always a favourite 
in America, Bonci toured in the States in the 
winter of 1920-21, and repeated his visit a year 
later. During these tours he appeared occa- 
sionally on the stage, but was chiefly occupied 
in giving song recitals. It is worthy of notice 
that his enunciation of English was warmly 
praised. During the winter 1922-23 he was at 
the Costanzi Theatre in Rome, and in addi- 
tion to his stage work took part in some 
memorable performances of Verdi’s Requiem. 
Bonci is essentially a lyric tenor ; he does not j 
attempt the strongly dramatic parts, restrict- i 
ing himself to the music that suits his voice and 
stylo. He has been described, not inaptly, as ; 
the Giuglini of his day. s. H. p. \ 

BOND, Capkl {d, 1790), a mid -18th-century 
composer and organist, conductor and organist 
of the first Birmingham musical festival in 17G8. 
He composed ‘ fi Anthems in score, one of 
which is for Christmas Day’ (1769), This work 
had at least 6 editions, as the copy in the 

R. C. M. shows. In 1766 appeared ' six concertos 

in 7 parts.’ E. v. d. s. 

BOND, Hugh (d. 1792), appointed lay- vicar 
of Exeter Cathedral in 1762, was also organist 
of the church of St. Mary Arches in that city. 
He published ‘ Twelve Hymns and Four 
Anthems for four voices ’ of his composition. 

w. H. n. 

BONI, Guillaume ' (6. St. Flour, 1st half 
of 16th cent.), master of the children in the 
choir of St. fitienne at Toulouse. He com- 
posed the sonnets of Pierre Ronsard (Paris, 
1679), several editions to 1624, also 2nd book ; 

* Les Quatrains (21) du sieur de Pibrac a 3-6 
voc.’ (1582) ; ‘ Lib. 1 Modulorum a 6-7 voa* 
(1573) ; ‘ Psalmi Davidici ’ (1682) (Q.-L.). 

BONINI, Sevkro (b. Florence), pupil of 
Giulio Caccini, entered the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Vallombrosa, Toscana, was organist at 

S. Mercuriale at Forli, in 1615, or possibly 1613. 

' aud on uiieoitiilT c*U hilu ‘Oabrlel.* 


He was one of the first composers In ihH 
monodic style, and wrote : ‘ Madrigal! et can 
zonette spiritual! a una voce sola sopra il chitar- 
rone o spineta ’ (lib. 1-2, 1607-9) ; ‘ Motetti 
a 3 voc. e B. cont.’ (1609) ; ‘ Affetti spiritual! 
a 2 voc. parte in istilo Firenze o recitative * 
(1615) ; also a setting of Rinuccini’s ‘ Lamento 
d’ Arianna,’ in the recitative style (1613). He 
also wrote a treatise, Prima parte de' discorsi 
e regale sovra la musica (MS.), which is pre- 
served in the Bibl. Riccardiana, Floience. 
This treatise, which is of great historical in- 
terest, has been republished by ISolerti, Origin^ 
p. 129. E. V. d. s. 

BONMARCHfi, Jean (b, Ypres or Valen- 
ciennes, 1520), Belgian composer. He was 
canon and master of the children at the church 
at Cambrai. In 1565, having acquired a repu- 
tation as one of the best musicians in the Low 
Countries, he entered the service of Philip II. 
of Spain, as master of the Royal Chapel. He 
appears to have retired to Valenciennes late 
in life. Many of his masses and motets exist 
in MS., but the only work of his known to have 
been published is an 8-part motet which ap- 
peared in the collection of Clemens Stephani, 
‘ Cantiones trigin ta selectissimae, quinque, sex, 
septem, octo, duodecim et plurimum vocum 
. . . .* Nuremberg, 1568. The name here 
appears as ‘ Bonmarchie ’ (Feiis), j. m*^. 

BONNET, JosKPii (b. Bordeaux, Mar. 17. 
1884). At 14 years of age he became organist 
at St. Nicholas, Bordeaux, going shortly after 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of Guilmant 
at the Conservatoire. He was appointed to St 
Eustache, Paris, in 1906, and soon establishtni 
himself as a player of the first rank. Later ho 
made successful tours as a recitalist in England 
and America. His organ compositions com- 
prise 3 sets of Twelve Pieces, and a few works 
for concert use. H. G. 

BONNO (Bono), Giuseppe (6. Vienna, 1710; 
d, there, Apr. 15, 1788), son of one of the im- 
j>erial running footmen. He studied composi- 
tion at Naples at the Emperor’s cost, and in 
1738 was taken into the imperial Hofkapelle 
as Hofscholar, from which he rose to bo Hof- 
compositeur (1739), and, on Gassmann’s death. 
Hofkapellmeister (1774). Ho was essentially 
a court musician. 

His oratorios were performed after Lent at 
the court chapel, and his * festi teatrali,’ or 
occasional cantatas, were mostly performed by 
archduchesses before their imperial parents. 
Bonno was for many years vice-president of the 
Tonkunstler Societ&t, and the society performed 
his oratorio of ‘ II Giuseppe riconosciuto ' 
(1774). The scores of 25 other pieces, sere- 
natas, pastorales, oratorios, masses and 
hymns, are preserved in the Imperial Library 
and the Musik-Verein at Vienna, and they 
show a very moderate amount of invention, 
sufficient to meet the wants of the time and tbi 
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rioeiety in which he lived, but no more. He 
must, however, have had oome qualities to 
make up for these defects, for Mozart (writing 
Apr. 11, 1781, of the performances of one of 
his symphonies under Bonno’s direction) calls 
him ‘ der alte ehrliche brave Mann.* A fine 
Amen by him, in the grand Italian style, is 
engraved in the Fitzwilliara music from an un- 
finished Mass in the collection at Cambridge. 

C. K P. 

BONNY BOOTS, the nickname of a man 
who appears to have been both a singer and 
dancer of unequalled ability at the court of 
Elizabeth, a devoted adherent of the Queen, 
and — as may be inferred from the style in 
which he is mentioned in versos published 
during her lifetime — a personal favourite of 
hors. He is mentioned in the 9th and 25th 
Madrigals of the ‘ Triurnphes of Oriana,* pub- 
lished in 1601, also in the Istand 9th of Moriey*8 
Canzonets published in 1607 (see Fellowes, 
English Madrigal School^ vol. iii.). 

BONOMETTI, Giovanni Battista, pub- 
lished in 1615 ‘ Parnassus Musicus Ferdinan- 
daeus,’ which contains one of the richest and 
most representative collections of motets, etc., 
by 16th-century Italian composers. 

E. V. d. 8. 

BONONCINI (Buononcini), a family of 
musicians in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The father, (1) Giovanni Maria (b, Modena, 

c. 1640 ; d. there, Nov. 19, 1678), was chief 
musician to the Duke, maestro di cappella of 
the church of 8an Giovanni in Monte there, 
afterwards (c. 1675) of the cathedral, and a 
member of the Accademia dei Filarmonici of 
Bologna. 

He was a competent and productive artist, 
who left compositions in many (;lasses, vocal 
and instrumental, and a treatise on Musico 
prattico (Bologna, 1673, 1688), which was trans- 
lated into German, and is a clear and sensible 
work, still of use to the student. Five MS. 
operas are in the State collection at Dresden, 
and many masses, cantatas, sonatas, etc. (see 
Q^-L.). 

His son, (2) Marc Antonio (6. Modena, 1675; 

d. Rome, July 8, 1726), appears to have travelled 
much, and to have been for some years in Ger- 
many — though this may be merely a confusion 
with his brother. In 1714 he at Rome, in 
1721 maestro di cappella to the Duke of 
Modena. Six operas of his are mentioned as 
remaining in MS. His ‘ Camilla,’ which has 
been published, had an extraordinary popu- 
larity abroad, and in England ran 64 nights in 
4 years (Burney, Hist. iv. 210). (See Q.-L.) 

He was apparently the best of the family, 
though his light is considerably obscured by his 
brother, (3) Giovanni Battista (6. Modena, 
1672), who for the most part spelt his name 
‘ Buononcini, ’and on whom, rightly or wrongly, 
the fame of the family reste. He was instructed 
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by his father and by Colonna, and according 
to Eitncr his op. 2 appeared in 1678. 

He was a musician of nndoubted merit, 
though not of marked originality, who suffered 
from too close com|>arison with Handel and 
from a j)roud and difficult disposition very 
damaging to his interests. His first entrance 
into the musical world was ns his father’s suc- 
cessor at San Giovanni in Monte ; afterwanla 
he w'iis attached to the court of Vienna at or 
about 1692. His earliest operas, ‘ Tullo Ostilio ’ 
and ‘ Serse,* were given at Rome 1694. In 1696 
w^e find him and Ariosti at the court of Berlin, 
when Handel, then a lad of 12, was there too 
for a time (Chrysander’s Handel^ i. 62). At 
Vienna he was court composer from 1700-11, 
and a very prominent i>cr8onage ; but from 
170(i-20 his time seems to have been divided 
between V^ienna and Italy. In the latter year 
he received a call to London. 

A great impulse had been given to Italian 
opera by the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Handel was director, 
and Bononcini and Ariosti were invited over 
to place the now institution on the broadest 
possible basis. Bononcini was received with 
extraordinary favour, and there are perhaps 
few subscription - lists so remarkable os 
that to his ‘ (’antato e duetti ’ (1721), for the 
large number of copies taken by individuals of 
rank. In England at that time everything 
was more or less political, and while Handel 
was 8ui)ported by the Hanoverian King, Bon- 
oruuni was taken up by the great houses of 
Rutland, Queensberry, Sunderland and Marl- 
borough. From the Marlborough family he 
enjoyed for many years an income of £500, and 
a home and an agreeable position in their house. 
His connexion with the Academy continued for 
7 or 8 years, during which ho produced the 
operas of ‘Astarto ’ (originally given in Rome, 
1714, revived in 1720), ‘ Crispo * (1722), ‘ Er- 
minia ’ (1723), ‘ Farnaco ’ (1723), ‘ Calfurnia ’ 
(1724), ‘ Astyanax ’ (1727) and ‘ Griselda * 
(1722) — though that was suspected to bo really 
his brother’s (see Burney’s Hist. iv. 284). All 
these pieces were well received, and VA^«tarto * 
ran for .30 nights. An episode of his operatic 
career was the joint composition of the 3 acts 
of ‘ Muzio Scevola,’ in 1721, by Filippo Mattel, 
or Pippo (Chrysander, ii. 56) — Bononcini, and 
Handel. Bononcini’s act was superior to 
Mattel’s, but the judgment of the public was so 
unmistakably in favour of Handel’s as to allow 
of no appeal. On the death of Marlborough, 
June 16, 1722, Bononcini was commissioned 
to write the anthem for his funeral in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel (Aug. 9), to the words ‘ When 
Saul was king over us.’ It was afterwards 
published in score, and has fine portions, though 
it is very unequal. About the year 1731 the 
discovery that a madrigal to the words ‘ In una 
siepe ombrosa,’ which had been submitted to 
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theAc^DEMV OF Anciknt Music (see also 
Grkkne, Dr, Maurice) some years previously 
as his composition, was a mere transcript 
of one by Lotti, led to a long correspondence, 
and caused a great deal of excitement and 
much irritation against Bononcini, and was 
the first step in his fall. It is difficult 
to understand why a man of his abilities, 
whose own madrigals were well known and 
highly thought of (see Hawkins’s testimony), 
should have borrowed from another com- 
poser, if indeed he did borrow Lotti’s music 
at all — which is by no means certain (Hawkins, 
ch. 185). The pride and haughty temper of the 
man, which closed his lips during the whole 
contest, was yirobably a chief reason for the 
feeling against him. It is certain that it led to 
the severance of his connexion with the Marl- 
borough family, which took place shortly after 
this affair. He produced a pastoral play or 

* Serenata ’ at the King’s Theatre in 1732, 
which followed on the production of Handel’s 
‘ Acis,* and this seems to have been his last 
important venture in London. He then 
attached himself to a certain (.'ount Ughi, who 
professed to have the secret of making gold, 
went to France, and remained there for some 
years. There wo catch sight of him once more, 
playing the violoncello to a motet of his own 
ill the Chapel of Louis XV. In 1748 he was 
sent for to Vienna to compose the music for the 
Peace of Aix-la*Chapelle (Oct. 7), and soon after 
loft Vienna to be composer to the Opera at 
Venice. 

Besides the openis ascribed to him — 22 in all 
— and the other works mentioned above, before 
leaving Bologna he jiublishod 4 masses for 8 
voices each, duetti di camera, and an oratorio, 

* 11 Giosue.’ Four other oratorios, a Te Deum, 
etc. etc., remain in M»S. at Vienna and else- 
where. ‘ fS. Nicola di Bari,’ and a Psalm, 

* Laudate pueri,’ are in the K.C.M. ; the Fitz- 

william Collection, (yambridgo, contains an act 
of the opera ‘ Etearco,’ madrigals and motets, 
a Moss, and many cantatas, duets and diverti- 
mento. Novello, in his ‘Fitzwilliam Music,’ 
published 4 movements, of which the Sanctus 
and Pleni sunt, from a Mass, are the finest, and 
they are very fine. (See Q.-L.) o. 

BONPORTI (Buonportt), Antonio Fran- 
cesco (6. Trent, 1660 1), composer. As he was 
Aulio Counsellor to the Emperor of Austria, it 
is possible that he belonged to the Imperial 
private cha|>€l during the first half of the 18th 
century and that he died in Vienna. Some 
of his compositions being dedicated to the 
Grand Duke Karl Leopold of Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin, it is also possible that his death 
occurred at Schwerin. The number of his 
works amounts to twelve ; the first, sonatas 
for two violins and bass, appeared at Venice 
in 1696. ‘ Le Triomphe de la Grande Alliance,’ 

^ F4H$ i ; but 1672 according to oUier aowcon. 


Op. 8, consisting of 100 minuets for violin and 
bass, and his ‘ Concertini e serenate con arie 
variate . . . op. 12, were printed at Augsburg 
in 1741, His op. 10, entitled ‘ La Pace,’ con- 
taining 10 ‘ Invenzioni ’ for violin and bass 
(Trient, 1714; Amsterdam, 1715), is very re- 
markable. Four of these were published in the 
B,‘0, (vol. xlv. pp. 172, 189) after an autograph 
MS. from Bach ; they were recognised as being 
the compositions of Bonporti by Dr. Werner 
Wolffhoim {Zeiischrift of the I.M.G., Jan. 
1912), then by Charles Bouvet (Bulletin of the 
Societe Fran<;aiso do Musicologie, No. 2 (May 
1018), and reprinted through the latter’s care 
(Durand, Paris). M. L. P. 

BONTKMPl, Giovanni Andrea Angelini 
(b, Perugia, c. 1630 ; d. there, June 1, 1705), the 
son of a citizen of J’enigia named Angelini, 
adoj)tod the name of Bontempi from a rich 
citizen, Cesare Bontempi, who was, according 
to one account, his godfather. He is said to 
have been an artificial soprano, and sang in the 
choir of St. Mark’s, Venice, from 1643 to the 
middle of the century, when he went to Dres- 
den, either in 1647 or 1650 (Fiirstenau, in vari- 
ous books on the music at Dresden, gives con- 
tradictory information, and in one, Beitrdgef 
says that he was at the court of Brandenburg 
in 1644). 

At Dresden he was befriended by Heinrich 
Sohiitz, and in 1666 was appointed Kapell- 
meister as coadjutor to Schiitz. After a year 
he gave this iij), and devoted himself to science 
areliitecture, etc. He went in 1669 to Italy, 
and after a final visit to Dresden in 1671, 
settled down in his native city. He wrote 3 
theoretical works : Nova quatuor voribus com^ 
qxrnendi mctlwdm (Dresden, 1660, dedicated to 
Schiitz) ; Traclatus in quo demonstrantur con- 
venientiore sonorum systematic participati (1690) ; 
and Ilistoria rnusica, etc. (Perugia, 1695). His 
operas were ‘ Paricle ’ (1662), published in 
Dresden w'ith Italian and German words ; 
‘ Dafne,’ written with Peranda (1672); and 
‘ Jupiter and lo ’ (1673). (See Q.-L. ; Riemann.) 

M. 

BOOM, (1) Jan van (6. Rotterdam, Apr. 17, 
1783), a flautist who belonged to the band of 
King Louis Bonaparte, settled at Utrecht, and 
made many successful tours in Germany. Hia 
works chiefly consist of bravura pieces for the 
flute. 

His son, (2) Jan (6. Utrecht, Oct. 15, 1807 ; 
d. Apr. 1872), was brought up as a pianist, and 
after a tour in Sweden and Denmark in 1825 
settled at Stockholm, where in 1849 he became 
professor in the Academy and Music School 
In 1862 he visited the chief capitals of Europe 
to examine the systems of musical education. 
He gave up his post in 1865. He composed 
symphonies, quartets, trios and pianoforte 
pieces of every description. 

Another son, (3) Hermann (6. Feb. 9, 1809 1 
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/. Amsterdam, Jan. C, 1883), was an excellent 
^autist, a pupil of Tuloii, settled in Amsterdam 
in 1830. F. G. ' 

BOOSEY & CO., music publishers and 
musical instrument manufacturers, established 
in 1816 by Thomas Boosoy. 

Ho began business as an importer of foreign 
music, and was one of the very few persons then 
engaged in that trade. Subsequently he be- 
came the English publisher for Hummel, Rom- 
berg, De Beriot, Rossini, Vaccaj, Mercadante 
and other well-known composers. The house 
was afterwards identified with the Italian operas 
of Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi, until 1 854, when 
a decision of the House of Lords deprived it 
of all its foreign copyrights. This judgment 
caused the firm to lose ‘ La Sonnambula,* ‘ 
Traviata,’ ‘ 11 Trovatore ’ and ‘ Rigoletto,* four 
of the most valuable properties that have 

existed in the music trade. G. 

The firm’s modern catalogue includes a 

number of important English clioral works 
which are given at the concerts of the West- 
minster Choral Society as well as songs of the 
typo propagated by the London Ballad Concerts 
(Albert Hall). c. 

In addition to their original business of mush^ 
publishing, Boosey <fe Co. carry on an important 
business in the manufacture of wind instru- 
ments. This originated about the middle of 
last century, and has been gradually developed 
and extended. The first extension was in 1856, 
when the firm entered into arrangements with 
the late R. S. Pratten, the flautist, to work out 
his ideas in flutes, and to manufacture the 
instruments. In 1868 they purchased the busi- 
ness of Henry Distin, the acquisition of whoso 
factory and plant enabled them to develop their 
brass instrument manufacture. In 1874, when 
the firm removed from Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, to their present premises in 295 Regent 
Street, the name of Distin & (^)., which had 
been used in connexion with the section of the 
business formerly Henry Distin’s, was given up, 
and the whole has been carried on since that 
d..te under the name of Boosey & Co. only. 
In 1876 their factory was installed at Stanhojx3 
Place, Marble Arch, but these premises were 
totally destroyed by fire in 1913, and have since 
been rebuilt and largely extended on the most 
complete modem lines. In 1879 the manu- 
facture of clarinets and other reed instruments, 
including saxophones, was added to the brass 
and flute departments. In addition to the 
Clinton clarinets the firm have several special- 
ities, notably the compensating pistons for 
brass instruments, designed to correct the error 
in ordinary pistons due to the sharpening effect 
of valves used in combination (see Valve). 

D. J. B. 

BORD, (1) Antoine Jean Denis (6. Tou- 
louse, Oct. 13, 1814 ; d. Mar. 5, 1888), a piano- 
maker in Paris. He learned his craft in 
VOL. I 


! Marseilles, then at Lycms, and when 19 years 
j old settled in Paris. Ho started business in 
1843, and oxhibiUKl at the Exhibition of 1844 
(Paris). 

His claims to special notice as a piano-makor 
are founded upon his invention, in 1843, of the 
pressure, or Capo Tasto, bar ; his uitroduction 
in 1857 of the ‘ Bibi * — the French name of 
the ungrammatical English ‘ Pianette * — a very 
small upright piano, and of a spiral hopper 
spring first employetl in those instruments. 

A. j. H. ; rev. m. l. p. 

His nephew, (2) Antonin {h, Toulouse, 1853), 
succeeded him. The firm still exists, but passed 
into other hands, under the name of A. Bord, on 
the death of Antonin. 

BinL.--CoNsrANT PiKHRK, /,«•! l^acteiiTt d'instrumefUt dtt 
tn luthi^n et la/ncturr iruttrumentalo. Parifi. 1883. 

M. L. P. 

BORDE, Jean Benjamin de la (6. Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1734 ; d. July 22, 1794), liecamo a pupil 
of D’ Auvergne for the violin, and of Rameau 
for composition, and ultimately attained great 
eminence as an amateur composer. He wrote 
nearly 50 operas of a mon^ or less trifling kind, 
many songs for single voice, and several works 
on music, among which the Essai 8ut la 
musique ancienne et 7noderne (1780) is the most 
important. The 4 volumes of his Clioix de 
chanson^^ mises en musique (1773), with their 
charming illustrations, have become a biblio- 
graphical rarity. Some of the contents were 
edited separately by Miss L. E. Broad wood. 
Do la Bordo was guillotined July 22, 1794. 

M. 

BORDPjS, Charles {b. la Roche-Corbon, 
near Vouvray, Indre-ot- Loire, May 12, 1863; 
d. Toulon, Var, Nov. 8, 1909), studied piano 
with Marmontel and composition under Cdisar 
Franck. Ho devoted all his short life to the 
revival of polyphonic, sacred and secular music 
and, generally speaking, to the musical art of 
the past, from the time of his appointment, in 
1887, as maitm do chapelle and organist at 
Nogont - sur - Marne, In Mar. 1890 he went 
to Paris to act in the first-mentioned capa- 
city at St. Gervais, where his perfon^jjances 
attracted an immense amount of attention. 
Ho gave Cesar Franck’s 3-part Mass with the 
co-operation of the composer (Juno 1890); 
Schumann’s Mass, op. 147 (Feb. 8, 1891); 
Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, Allegri’s Miserere 
(Mar. 26, 1891). In 1892 he grouped his 
singers in an association, under the name of 
‘ Chanteurs de St. Gervais,’ for the performance 
of church music of the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries, and of Gregorian chant. On Jan. 
28, 1892, they executed works of Victoria, 
Josquin des Pres, Palestrina, etc. ; a series of 
musical services was arranged, the ‘ Semaines 
saintos de St. Gervais,’ the first oi which took 
place with the assistance of V. d’Indy. From 
1893 a large number of concerts was given by 

2 E 
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this scxjoty, notably a series during the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 : its success and popularity 
did noi decrease after its rupture with the 
church from which it took its name. For the 
society’s use Bordos published an Anthologie des 
rnaitres rdigieux prirnitifs ; this, and a remark- 
able work, Archives de la tradition basque, 
undertaken under the authority of the Minister 
of Education in 1889 and 1890, made his name 
widely known. He was the founder of the 
Schola Cantorura, in Oct. 6, 1894, as a society 
of sacred music, transformed into a school for 
the restoration of churcli music. Oct. 15, 1806, 
when Bordes was professor. In 1899 Bordea 
founded the ‘ Schola ’ of Avignon, and in 
1905 that of Montpellier. Bordes also wrote 
orchestral and PF. works, given at the 
Soci6t6 Nationalo in Paris, a Fantasie on a 
Basque theme for piano and orcliestra, an 
orchestral Fantasie with trumpet obbligato, 
motets, choruses, spiritual dialogues, of which 
* Domino, jiuer meus ja(M!t ’ is of groat interest, 
and 33 songs (1883-1908), jK^rhaps the most 
original and characteristic jiart of his pro- 
duction, with pianoforte accompaniment. His 
3 -act musical drama ‘ Trois Vagues* 
(1892-98) was left unfinishijd, and is preserved 
at the Bibliothi^quo do I’Opera, Paris. 


Bmt. - (KtaVK H4hA, MutHiHenn frf%n\^tU WanJounChui (IWil) ; 

I1W4, No. 10; Pait Dukad, VharUt honUt; O. 
Hamaxkiju.u, Vn Urume basque tie ckarlet linrdtf. CataUnjae «/ 
Sordu' Wsrks, q L P. 

BORDES-PfeNE, Mmk. LIcontine Makie 
(n^e PfeNE), sister-in-law to Charles Bordes 
(6. Ixiriont, Finisti^re, Nov. 25, 1858 ; d, Rouen, 
Jan, 24, 1924), a remarkable pianist and great 
interpreter of the French pianoforte works 
belonging to the end of the 19th century. She 
obtained the first pianoforte prize at the 
Conservatoire in 1872 and was the first 
performer, with E. Ysaye, of Franck’s violin 
sonata, at Brussels. To her ho dedicated 
* Prelude, aria ot finale,’ and Vincent d’lndy, 
his * Syrnphonie sur un th^me montagnard ’ 
for orchestra and piano, which she played for 
the first time (Paris, 1880). She was active in 
propagating the music of Franck, Chabricr, 
Duparo, Chausson, Bordes, de Breville, Faure 
and others. Struck with paralysis in 1890, 
she retii'ed to Rouen, where she died after a 
successful teaching career. 


Bibl.— -v. d’Indy, Mudmmt Bordst-P^ns (TabUUst de la Sehota, 
18'i4, No. 4) : Q. Samabbuilh, Madatna BordaS’P^ne (Htx'ue muticala. 
1W4. No. 10). ^ 

BORDOGNI, Ginuo Marco {b. Gazzaniga, 
near Bergamo, 1788 ; d, Paris, July 31, 1850), 
pupil of Simone Mayr, appeared with great 
success as tenor at Milan from 1813-16, and 
was engaged at the Thdatro Italiens, Paris, 
1819-33. 

His chief claim to remembrance is beused on 
his great renown as a teacher of singing ; 
he was engaged from 1820-23 at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and after an interval again 


appointed, retaining his place for many yeaiBi 
He wrote a large number hi ‘ vocalises ’ of 
great practical use (Riemanii). 

BORDONI, Faustina, see Hasse (1). 

BORECKY, Jaromir, D.Ph. (5. Budejovice, 
southern Bohemia, 1869), director of the Uni- 
versity Library of Prague ; musical critic of 
the Narodni Listy and from 1893-1910 chief 
editor of the musical journal Dalibor, His 
Brief Summary of the History of Czech Music (in 
Czech), described also as a supplement to 
Riemann’s Catechism of Musical History, is an 
invaluable guide to the student as far as the 
beginning of the prt^sent century. R. n. 

BORETTT,(l) Giovanni Antonio (6. Romo, 
c. 1640), composed a number of operas between 
1662 and 1672, 8 whereof are enumerated by 
Fetis and 6 in Q.-L, ; also an oratorio, a 
cantata and a vocal duet. Fetis calls him 
Jean Andr6, but (2) Giov. Andrea was a late 
17th-century com poser, two of whose madrigals 
appear in Playford’s ‘ Scelta di canzonette,* 
1679. E. V. d. s. 

BORGHI, (1) Adelaide (6. Bologna, Aug. 9, 
1829 i d. there. Sept. 29, 1901), was a favourite 
niczzo-sopraiK^ opera singer. 

After vocal instruction from Pasta she made 
her debut in 1846 at Urbino in MtTcadante’s 
‘ II Ciuramento.’ Slie sang next at Messina, 
where she married 8ig. Mamo, and later in 
other Italian towns, and at Vienna. From 
1856-60 Mme. Borghi-Mamo was singing in 
Paris both in Italian and French opera. In 
I860 she sang with ap])roval for a season in 
England, making lu^r debut Apr. 12, as Leonora 
(‘ La Favorita ’) at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
She also sang in concert. s, and at the Norwich 
Ft'stival, after which she returned to Italy. 
Her daughter, 

(2) Erminia, also an oj^era singer in Italy and 
Paris, sang the soprano parts in Boito’s 
* Mefistofelo ’ on its very successful revival at 
Bologna. a. c. 

BORGHI, Giovanni Battista (6. Orvieto, 
c. 1740 ; d. Italy, after 1800), composer and 
singer. His first opera, ‘ Alessandro in Ar- 
menia ’ (1768), he looked upon as a study and 
never had it performed. In 1770 he became 
organist at the cathedral of Loreto, and in 
1771 his ‘ Giro ’ was performed at Venice, but 
proved a failure, with the result that he did 
not succeed in having any of the four operas 
performed which he wrote between 177,3-80. 
In 1783 his opera ‘ Piramo e Tisbe * was given 
at Florence and pleased so much that it 
bec^ame a repertory opera in all Italian theatres, 
which then produced also his previously com- 
posed operas as well as new' ones. In 1798 he 
had his ‘ Semiramide ’ performed at Vienna, 
and from there he visited Russia, returning to 
Italy in 1800. F^tis and Clement mention 
9 of his operas. e. v. d. s. 

BORGHI, Luigi, a violinist and composer; 
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pupil of Pugnani ; appeared in London as a 1 
violinist in 1774, as a vi<^la-player in 1777, and ' 
settled there in about 1780 ; ho was loader of 
the second violins at the Handel Commemora- 
tion in 1784, and second violin in Cramer’s 
quartet at the professional concerts. Ho com- 
posed with others the o|>cra ‘ Dames ’ in 1783, 
was manager of the Italian Oj>era at the 
Pantheon (1790), and married the priraa donna 
Cassentini. He published * Litanies do la 
Vierge ^ 4 voix ’ in Paris ; vln, soli ; duos for 
vlns., vln. and alto, vln. and v’cl. ; vln. con- 
certos symphonicis for orch., and a set of 
Italian canzonets, r. d. ; addns. k. v. d. s. 

BORGO (Boroho, Borgui), Cesare, a 10th- j 
century Milanese composer. Fetis mentions 2 j 
books of 8-part masses and 2 books of can- j 
zonets. Eitner has only been able to trace one | 
book of masses (1002) and one book of can- 
zonets, published in 1584 and again in 1501 ; 
also some motets, hymns, etc., in collective 
volumes. E. v. d. s. 

BORIS GODOUNOV, opera by Moussorg- 
sky ; the text hmnded on Poushkiii’s poem. 
Produced Maryinsky Thoatn^ St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 24 (Feb. 0), 1874 ; a revised version by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, St. PeU^rsburg, 1870 ; 
Paris, 1908 ; New York, Metropolitan Oj^ora 
House, Mar. 19, 1913 ; Drury Lane, June 24, 
1913 ; in English (Beecham), Birmingham, 
Feb. 1917, 

BORJA (Borgia), S. Francisco de, Duke 
of Gandia (6. Gandla, Oct. 28, 1510 ; d, Rome, 
1572), Saint, and General of the Company of 
Jesus, who also wrote music, llis works, the 
authenticity of which has never been doubted, 
consist of music for a mystery play on the 
Resurrection, a Mass for 4 voices, and various 
motets, preserved in the Collegiate Church of 
Gandia. He was also a great designer of pro- 
cessions and ceremonies accompanied by trum- 
pets, hautboys, bassoons and organ. 

J. B. T. 

BORJON, Charles Emmanuel (incorrectly 
Bourgeon) de Scellery (b. Pont-do- Vaux, 
Bresse, 1()33 ; d. Paris, May 4, 1691), advocate 
in the Parlement of Paris, author of many law 
books, and an eminent amateur. 

He was a remarkable performer on the 
musette, and author of a Traite de la musette 
avec une nouvelle melhode pour apprendre de soy- 
mime d jouer de cet instrument facilement et en 
peu de temps (Lyons, 1672), which contains a 
method of instruction, plates and airs collected 
by him in various parts of France. It is a work 
of interest concerning wind instruments and 
their makers at that time. 

M. c. c. ; addns. M. L. p. 

BORLASCA, Bernardino {b, Gavio, near 
Genoa, late 16th cent.). He came of a noble 
family. In 1610 he was a musician in the 
Munich court chapel ; in 1612 vice - Kapell- 
meister; and in 1617 court Kapellmeister. In ^ 


1621-23 he was again vice -Kapellmeister at 
that court, and in 1624 only Konzertmeister, 
Borlasca composed music of most varied 
nature : ‘ Scherzi musicali ecclosiastici sopra 
la cantica a 3 voci,’ 1609 ; ‘ Oanzonetto a 3 
voci,’ 1611. K. V. d, 8. 

BORNE, Fernand le (6. Charleroi, Mar. 10, 
1862), of Belgnin origin, ranks as a French 
composer, having been a pupil of Massenet, 
Saint-Saens and C6sar Franck, so that ho has 
pjissod under varied influences. He has brought 
out the followii\g works for orchestra : 

'So»'urt« <k' iKilIet,’ intiiiif,' ‘ Syinphonii* dniTnAiluu<«,' 

• do iruprro’ (( 'otu>prt^ d« 

lirptonm*.’ * Mfirrhp ‘ Ouvprturt* iiuprri6rr.' 'Ouvprturti 

HTinidHiniriup.' and a ‘ Hym|)honle.c<inpprU»,* for I'K., vln., and nrch. 

UiH chamber uiuhic a dtriitg quartot, a triu. and a vln. 

Bonata. 

A Maiw in A ami moiiio iMr>t4>Ui n'lmMurnt hta work for ih« Church, 
Ueha«also writU'ii numerous BongH(* l/Ainour do Myrto/ ' L’Atnour 
trahi.’ etc ). PK. pli-ct**, etc. 

liO Bornc'.^ drainntic workN ara aa followa : ‘ DaphnlN ot a 

itaat^traJ drama (BrtnwdH, Way 10, 188Bi ; ‘ H(*idda,' ayinplionic 
Iftgond in wta /Milan, lMt»8) ; 'Mudarra,' lyric drama in 4 acta 
(ttt;rlin, Apr. IH, IHlUi) ; incidental inunic for O. MiU-hell'N * I/Aliaent 
(Odt‘on. 100.1); • Ja'B Oirondina,' lyric drama In 4 a«'t8 (l.yoim. Mar. 
2S. 190.*!). Another l act opera, ‘ Le Mattro,’ hatt not yet been 
performM. 

In 1901 IjO Borne obtained the Chartier prize 
of the Institiit for his chamber music. Ho 
contributes musical criticisms to the Monde 
artiste ; Le Soir, BniRscIs ; and is musical 
critic of Le Petit Parisien. G. F. 

BORODIN, Alexander Porphyrikvich 
(6. St. Petersburg, Nov. 12, 1834 ; d. there, 
Feb. 28, 1887), a distinguished composer. 

The illegitimate son of a prince of imerotia, 
he was brought up by his mother, who gave 
him every educational advantage. In boy- 
hood lie showt'd great love of music, and still 
more marked aptitude for science. Ho chose 
the medical profe^ssion, and servt^d two years in 
a military hospital. IVom 1859-62 ho studied 
abroad at the Government’s oxj)ense, and soon 
aft<^r his return, at th<5 early ago of 28, was 
appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
the Academy of Medicine, Rt. Petersburg. In 
1862 Borodin met Balakirev (q.v,)^ whoso 
enthusiasm rekindled his own former love of 
music and gave it a more serious intention. He 
now became one of Balakirev’s most fervent 
disciples, and devotfid all his leisure to the 
study of harmony and composition*^ Hence- 
forward ho engaged in that strenuous en- 
doav<mr to servo two masters which probably 
accounted for his comparatively early death. 
He made his mark in the world of science no 
less clearly than in that of art, leaving not only , 
numerous important trf3ati8es on chemistry, 
but taking an active part in founding the School 
of Medicine for Women, where he lectured from 
1872 until the day of his death. In 1877 
Borodin, with two of his pupils, made a kind 
of scientific and musical pilgrimage across 
Germany, with Weimar for its final goal. 
Liszt was once more there, and his court 
and school are described by Borodin in the 
series of delightful letters to his wife, after- 
wards published by his friend and biographer 
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Vladimir Stoaaov. These letters present an 
incomparable portrait of the great virtuoso, 
and reveal his intimate views upon the 
music of the now Russian schooL Between 
1885 and 1886 Borodin and Cui, at the sugges- 
tion of Countess Mercy Argontcau, paid two 
visits to Belgium. In Brussels, Li6ge and 
Antwerp, Borodin’s two symphonies and his 
symphonic skottdi ‘ In the .StepjK's of CVuitrul 
Asia’ were most cordially received. Borodin 
married in 1863 Mile. Catharine Protopo|)ova, 
an accomplished amateur, who initiated him 
into the styles of Chopin and Schumann. In 
winter Madame Borodin’s fuMlth comiK‘IIed 
her to seek the drier climat/O of Moscow, and it 
was during one of these enforced separations 
that Borodin diiul suddenly. On th(? pr!‘,vioiis 
day he wrote to his wife : ‘ To-morrow we have 
a musical party here. It will bo very grand — 

“ il y aura de la bougie,” as Miirger says in La 
Vie de JioMme ... I must not unv«;il the 
mysteries ! ’ The party took place. Borodin, 
who was strikingly hamlsome, aft^^r th(» Oriental 
typo inheritt'd from hisfatlu^r, worxithe Russian 
national dress. While conversing gaily with his 
guests, ho was seen to stagger, and succiimlM‘d 
instantaneously to a ruptured aneurism. H(^ 
was sincerely regretted by his fri('nds and 
students, for his mod(\sty, Ixuievoh'nce and 
single-heartedness loft an inefTaceable impix's- 
sion on all who came in c(»ntact wdh him. 

Compositions. — Borodin joined Balakio'v’s 
circle with a pimdy amateur (Mjuijunent. He 
played the piano and violoncello tolerably w(*ll ; 
adomd Mendt^lssohn’.s chamlx>r music ; know , 
little f)f Beethoven ; nothing of Schumann ; j 
and — having sjHjnt his life in the ca[)ital — was ; 
not versed in the folk-music as wc‘m Rimsky- | 
Korsakov and Moussorgsky. Inri'rcourst* with i 
Balakinw revolutionised his views niul aims. | 
Like Clinka, he n;alised his powers and his | 
nationality simultaneously. * Borodin,’ says ; 
Stassov, * is a national ptwt in tlu*. higlu^st sense : 
of the word.* His first symphony, in E Hat | 
major, begun in 1862, is convcuitioiial as n'gards 
form, and shows a wonderful command of 
technical resources for the work of a mere 
amateur. The national element is already 
disoemible, especially in the trio of the acher/o 
and the adagio. But it was not until he under- 
took, at Stassov’s suggestion, to eompose an 
opera on the subject of ‘ The Epic of the Army 
of Igor,’ that he began to feel his way to com- 
plete independence. This rhapsody, or proae- 
potmi, is the most int^'msting of all the 
media) val Russian chronicles. Its historical 
signiHcanoo may, perhaps, Ih^ compared with 
that of the Arthurian legends. It was an in- 
spiring theme for a compost' r of patriotic pro- 
clivities; moreover, it offered an Oriental 
element which, contrasted with the Russian 
style, gave scope for great variety of musical 
colouring. * Prince Igor ’ is rather a melodic 


than a declamatory opera. Borodin had more 
gift for cantilena than for recitative, and clung 
to the old operatic divisions ; therefor© ‘ Prince 
Igor ’ approaches more closely in form and 
stylo t() Glinka’s ‘ Rousslan and Lioudmilla ’ 
than to Dargomijsky’s ‘ Stone Guest ’ ; while 
in its racy humour and robust realism it claims 
some affinity with Moussorgsky’s national 
music-dramas. Since this article was first 
written, ‘ Prince Igor,’ with indeed all Borodin’s 
more important Wf)rks, has been acclaimed in 
WesU^m Europe, and the orgy in the Polovtsi 
camp now needs no defence against the charge 
of barbarism. Its barbaric energy as inter- 
preted by tlie Diaghilcv troupe has popularised 
it beyond all else in the ofXTa. Apart from the 
I^olovtsi dances there are in ‘ Prince Igor * a 
wealth of contrasting character, skilful com- 
bination f)f tragedy and comedy and impas- 
sioned lovo-music, which entitle it to rank as 
one of finest of national operas. The spirit 
of p(\Hsimism whieh overshadows Russian poetry 
: and fiction has also found its way into opera : 

! the cheerful major colouring and healthy 
i p<»pular optimism of ‘ l^rinee Igor ’ form an 
I agreeable (^xo('ption to the nile. * Borodin,’ 
j says Cheshikhin in his Russian Opera^ ‘ is an 
admirable foil to Tchaikovsky.’ This ojx'ra, 
left unfinished at Borodin’s death, was com- 
pleted by Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov, 
and published by Ik'lniev in IH89. The second 
sympliony, in B minor, and the symphonic 
sketch ‘ In the vSti‘j)pes,’ both owe their origin 
to patriotic sentiment. Borodin was not 
strongly attracted to the innovating principles 
of tlu' lh(‘n new school, hut the second sym- 
j)hony has something like a dedinite programme. 
Sjwaking of this work, Stassov says : ‘It owes 
its stnmgth ehit'fly to the national character of 
its subject. The old heroic Russian sentiment 
predominates as in “ Prince Igor.” ’ ‘ Fn the 

Steppes," composed for a n'presentalion of 
tableaux viranls in honour of tlie twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the reign of Alexander II., is the 
most generally popular of all the composer’s 
works. Borodin left a few beautiful songs — 
about 12 in all — to some of which he wrote his 
own words. In these wo find the same dis- 
tinction of style and poetical feeling which 
characterise his orchestral and operatic music. 
Fn)m the technical side, his songs are remark- 
able for certain peculiarities of harmony, such 
as the frequent use of the augmented second 
and sequences of whole tones. They are like 
the folk-songs in their characteristic changes 
of rhythm. 

The following is a complete list of Borodin’s 
works : 

1. Pir*t Symphony In K flat mAjor. (1862-67.) 

2. Four Sonffs. (Jurgenson, Modcow.) 

5. Tout Songs. (Bemel A Co., St. Petdrsbnrg,) 

4. First String QuArtet, in A major, on a theme from the finale of 
Beethoven’s quartet, p. 130. (Finished 1878.) 

8. Second Symphony in B minor. (1871-77.) 

6. The rarAphrAses, twenty-four vartations and fourteen pieces foi 

piano, * on a favourite Vheme ‘ ((.t. the cfaildiah Uine knowi’ 
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hi Oertnany m the * Coteletten Polka.* axwl In England m 
the * Cbopetlclu Walt* '). The Polka, Marche FuiK'hre and 
Requietu are by BotcmIId, the other meiularrs ot the new 
Ruasian achool, and Lbizt, beioir among the o<«utributora. 

7. In the 8t«pi>e« of OutraJ Asia. Symphonic Sketch. (1880.) 

8. Petite Suite for pbumforte, (dedicated U> L’ountees Mercy Argen- 

teau. (1885.) 

9l 8< henM3 In A flat major, lor orchestra. 
lU. Beptalna : verse* for voit-r and pianoforte, dedicated to Counte** 
Mercy Argeuteau. (1880.) 

11. Quartet on the name U-la-f, by Borodin, RliUHky*Kor»akov, 
Idadov and (llazounov. 

1*2. SerenaU eepagnula, for the pianoforte (four hands). 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS 

13. Second Quartet, in D major. 

14. Prince Igor : opera In four acta with a prologue. 

15. Arab Meltxly, for voice and piano. 

KJ. Song to word* by Pomdikin. ((.'ompoaed in 1881 on the death of 
Mouasorgsky.) 

17. S^r^iiade de quatre galanta k une dame. Huinuruua quartet 

for male voicea. 

18. Song, word* translated from Count A. TolMt<»l ; * La Vanltd 

marche en *e gonftaut.* 

19. * Chet ceux-lA et chez nou*.‘ Song with orohcatral accompani- 

ment. W'orda tran.ilated from Nekraasuv. 

20. Two luovementa of a Third Symphony in A minor, orchestrated 

by A. Clazounov. 

21. PluaJe of ‘ Mladu,* an unfluiahed opera- liallet, orcboatraletl tiy 

Riiuaky-Koraakov. 

BORONI (Buroni, B(3RROJ(j), Antonio 
(b, Rome, 1738; d. there, Dec. 1702), stiulied 
under Padre Martini, and at Naples (’onaorva- 
torio under G. Abos. lie became court com- 
poser at Dresden, 1760 ; court Kapellmeisk^r, 
Stuttgart, June 18, 1771~>77 ; maestro di cap- 
pella at St. Peter’s in the Vatican, Rome, 1778 
to Sept. 21, 1792, where Reichard, who formed 
a high opinion of him, met him in 1792. Ho 
composed 21 operas, the last one for Romo in 
1778, masses and other church music, arias, 
duets, etc. He contributed with J. Christian 
Bach and others to a book of G odes, published 
in London c. 1775. E. v. d. s. 

BOROSINI, (1) Francesco (b. Bologna, 
c. 1095), an admirable tenor singer, and in 1723 
one of the principal singers at the Opera at 
Prague. 

Very little more of his history is known ; but 
we have evidence that he came, with his wife, 
to London in 1724, and sang in operas ; as in 
‘ Artaserso ’ by Ariosti, and Haridel’s ‘ Tamer- 
lane.’ In 1725 he ap^ieared in ‘ Rodclinda ’ 
and ‘ Giulio Cesare ’ by Handel, in Ariosti’s 
‘ Dario,’ and the pasticcio ‘ Elpidia ’ given by 
the former master, with recitatives of his own. 
The names of Borosiiii and his wife are not 
found. again in England after 1725. 

His wife, (2) Leonora (nee D’AMBREvnxE), 
was originally French, and was a very remark- 
able contralto singer. In 1714, according to 
Fetis, she sang at the Palatine court, and was 
engaged in 1723 for the Opera at Prague, with 
her husband. When they were married is 
not known, but that they came to England 
together in 1724 is certain, for her name is 
found in the casts of the same operas in which 
he also performed. In ‘ Dario ’ and ‘ Elpidia ’ 
she is called Signora Soroaini, but this is a mere 
misprint. It is only curious that it should 
occur in two different works. J. M. 

BOROWSKI, Felix (6. Burton, England, 
Mar. 10, 1872), an Anglo-American composer, 
critic and teacher. He studied at the Cologne 
Conservatory and in London. In 1897 he was 


made professor of theory and counterpoint at 
the Chicago Musical College, later l>ecoming 
its head. He was also at different times 
musit-al critic of the Chicago Kveni7)g Post and 
the Chicago Herald ; and has been the writer 
of tlie programme notes of the Chicago Or- 
chestra since 1908. His compositions include 
the following : 

Ku((rno Onetfin, dyiiipliuDit' 

Allegro d« coticert, for organ anti urobtainu 
•ytiiphniiiqne, fur oroheatia. 

Tri»lt» I'elntnrod. fur oii-heatra. 

Youth, ayiophonii* jx>eiii. 
lUuidiiiir, inintuiniiije iMliet. 

•Striort Quartet, A minor. 

Cleutw ft»r uigan. piaiiu, vi«iHn and song*. ^ 

BORREN, Charles Jean Eugene van 
DEN (/>. Ixcllea, near Brussels, Nov. 17, 1874), 
hius (lone important work as an historian of 
inu.sii;, particularly with regard to the poly- 
phonic schools of the Netherlands. 

V^an den Bornm studied the law, and took 
his doctorate at Brussels in 1 897. He practised 
as a barrisUT for eight years, when he gave up 
hi.H legal work in favour of musical studies. 
Ho contributed criticism to many journals, 
lectured at the Institut des Hautes l^tudes 
MusicaU‘s ct Dramat iquos on the beginning of 
polyphony and the history of music in Belgium, 
and at the New University of Brussels on the 
history of pianoforte music. He succeeded 
Wotquenne as librarian to the Conservatoire 
of Brussels (q,v.) in 1920. He has gained a 
high position as historian and critic, and his 
re.scarches into English music, contemporary 
with the field of his Belgian studies, are par- 
ticularly inkresting. In this connexion Lea 
Origines de la niusique de clavecin en Angleterre, 
Brussels, 1912, an analytical study of the 
English writers for tlie virginal, and Les 
MiiHiciens beiges en A ngleterre d Vepoque de la 
Renaiasancey Brussels, 1913, deserve particular 
attention. On Feb. 2, 1926, van den Borren 
read a papc*T iMdoro the Musical Association of 
Jjondon, De la valeur esthetique du madrigal 
anglaisy in which the breadth of his study of 
the English school of polyphonists was fully 
demonstrated. His works on Belgian musio 
include ; Les Origines de la musiq^ de clavecin 
dans les Pays- Bad jusque vers 1630, Brussels, 
1914 ; Les Debuts de la musique d Venise, 
Brussels, 1904 ; Orlando di Lassus, 1920 ; Jja 
Musique beige, 1920 ; Origines et developpemeni 
de Vart pohyphonique vocal du X VD si^le, 1920. 
A small work on Dufay was succeeded by a 
larger one in 1920, Guillaume Dufay, son 
imporUiTice dans revolution de la musique du 
XV' siecle ; and ho haa further written on 
subjects outside his special province, such aa 
the dramatic music of C^sar Franck, the opera 
of Alessandro Scarlatti and modern Belgian 
music. 0. 

BORRI, Giovanni Battista, a 17th-century 
composer of Bologna, composed 1 oratorio, ‘ La 
Susanna,’ 1 mass and other church music ; a 
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* Cantata morale,’ 12 * Sinfonie a 3 : 2 violini 
6 violoncello coll’ organo,’ Modena, 1687 ; ‘ Sin- 
fonio a tre,’ etc., op. 1, Bologna, 1688, etc. 

BORSDORF, Friedrich Adolph (6. Ditt- 
mansdorf, Saxony, Dec. 23, 1854 ; d. London, 
Apr. 15, 1923), a distinguished hom-player who 
studied his art at Dresden under Lorenz and 
settled in England. Engaged first at Covent 
Garden, ho became third and then first horn in 
Richter’s orchestra, and held a leading position 
in this country playing witli the Scottish 
Orchestra, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the 
London Symphony Orchestra in turn. The 
beauty of his sensitive phrasing made liim a 
wonderful chamber-music player, and his pt^r- 
forraance in Brahms’s horn trio was his master- 
piece. As a teaclier ho achieved work of 
lasting value, for he was prof(^sHor of the horn 
at the R.C.M. from its foundation and of the 
R.A.M. from 1897. Most of his successors in 
the London orchestras, therefore, have been his 
pupils, including his own son, Oscar, who has 
taken a place not only <is a leading orchestral 
player but as a fine performer of concertos and 
chamber music. c. 

BORTKIKVICZ, Serori EDOimDOViTcii 
(6. Charkov, Russia, Feb. 22, 1877), studied 
law in St. Petersburg from 1896-99 and 
music under van Ark and Liadov. Ho 
journeyed to Leipzig, where he continued his 
musical training under Reisenauer, Jadassohn 
and Piutti. From 1904-14 ho was in Berlin, 
whore he made a home. At the outbreak of 
the war ho joined the Russian army. Since 
1921 he has resided in Constantinople. His 
compositions (for the greater part pianoforte 
works) are partly Russian, partly Oriental, and 
with a slight inclination towards the new 
German stylo, ix?calling on occasions, especi- 
ally in his preludes, the fine craftsmanship of 
Liszt and the dreamy expression of Chopin. 
His music is based on sane principles, mel- 
odic invention, sincere feeling and romantic 
poetry. 

His works include : 

Concerto Jn B innj. for PF. and onih. (op. 10) ; * Othello ’ nyin- 

I >honic p^>em tor large orch. (op. Ift) ; Concerto for v'cl. and orch. 
a one movement (op. 20) ; Concerto in I) maj. for vln. and orch. 
(op. 22) ; Concerto in maj. for the left band for PF. and 
or^. (op. 2S) ; * Per asnera ad aiitra,’ PF. concerto So. 3 (op. 32). 
In MS. two ooncertoe for PP. and vln. and many aonga and PP. 
pieces, inoluding sonatas. 

BORTNIANSKY, Dimitri Stepanovich 
(6. Gloukof! in the Ukraine, 1752 ; d. Sept. 28 
(Oct. 9), 1826), a composer who studied in 
Moscow and in St. Petersburg under Galuppi, 
at that time Kapellmeister there. Galuppi 
soon left Russia, but the Empress Catherine 
Supplied Bortniansky with funds to follow him 
to Venice (1768). He afterwards studied in 
Bologna, Rome and Naples. The motets he 
composed at this period are not remarkable 
except for richness of harmony. P&lschlich 
oounts him among the opera-composers then 


in Italy. His ‘ Creonte ’ w as given in Venice 
in 1776, and his ‘ Quinto Fabio * at Modena in 
1778. In 1779 he returned to Russia, and 
became director of the Empress’s church choir 
(later — 1796 — called the * Imperial Kapelle ’), 
which he thoroughly reformed, and for which 
he composed 35 sacred concertos in 4 parts, 10 
concertos for double choir, and a Mass for 3 v. 
It was this choir which was placed at the dis- 
persal of Boieldieu (q.v,) when, at St. Peters- 
burg, he w'as commissioned to compose the 
music for Racine’s ‘ Athalic.’ Bortniansky ’s 
works were edited by Tchaikovsky and pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in 10 volumes. K. o. 

BOR WICK, Leonard (6. Walthamstow, Feb. 
26, 1868; d. Le Mans, France, Sept. 15, 1925), 
a distinguished pianist, studied under Mme. 
Schumann at Frankfort, 1883-89. 

Ho made his debut at Frankfort in 1889, 
playing Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, and in 
the following year appeared first in England, 
playing Schumann’s concerto at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert (London) on May 8. 
His success was emjrhatic, and he was soon 
accepted as an able performer of the classics, 
and j)articularly as an exponent of the inter- 
pretative methods of the Schumann school. 
His performance of Brahms’s D minor concerto 
with Richter in Vienna (1891) helped to 
establish his reputation abroad, and at homo 
ho was in request for the ‘ Popular * concerts 
of St. James’s Hall, for chamber concerts in 
association with the Joachim quartet, and 
indeed wherever in England the ideal of the 
classics was paramount. For some years he 
gave numerous recitals with Plunket Greene 
(q.v.) in London and the provinces, in which 
he played a very large repertory of music from 
Bach to Brahms. Berwick was first and 
foremost a refined and scholarly player of these 
composers ; but he did not stand still. He 
played in Germany and in Paris and elsewhere 
in Europe, notably in Scandinavia, In 1911 
he undertook a considerable concert tour in 
America and Australia, and returned to London 
in 1912, playing with a freedom and vigour 
which gave to his art a now force. From this 
time onward, too, his growing interest in the 
modern French school of piano music widened 
his powers of expression, and his playing of 
Debussy and Ravel was specially admired, c, 

BOSCH, Pieter Joseph van den (6. Hobo- 
ken, c. 1736 ; d. Antwerp, Feb. 19, 1803), 
organist at Antwerp Cathedral c. 1764, 
One J. B. van den Bosch is mentioned by 
Gregoir (Panth. vi. 27) os giving concerts at 
Antwerp Theatre in 1786-87. In 1772 he was 
organist at St. Gudule, Brussels, where Burney 
made his acquaintance. Van den Bosch com- 
posed : op. 2, ‘6 divertissements pour le 
clavecin avec 2 vs. et B. ad lib.’ ; op. 3, ‘4 
concerts pour le clavecin et I’orgue * (with 
orchestra) ; op. 4, * 6 suites pour le clav. avec 
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vn. ad lib.’ ; op. 6, ‘ 4 sonates pour le clav. 
avec vn. et B. ad lib.’ (as Burney’s name appears 
in Subscribers’ list, this must have been pub- 
lished c. 1772) ; oeuvre 6, ‘ 6 sonates dans le goiit 
de symphonies pour pfte.’ (with orchestra). 
Five MS. pianoforte sonatas, Nos, 7*11, are in 
the Amsterdam Library, E. v. d. s. 

BOSCHI, GiirsEPPE, said to have been a 
native of Viterbo, was the most celebrated 
baaso of the 18th century, and was a member 
of the choir of St. Mark’s, Venire. Chrysander 
(Handel^ L 244) believes him to be the singer of 
the extraordinary part of Polifeme in Handel’s 
early cantata at Naples in 1700, a portion of 
which was transferred to ‘ Rinaldo.’ It is at 
any rate certain that on Feb. 24, 1711, he sang 
for the first time in London the part of Argante 
in that opera (Handel’s first in Ix>ndon) at 
the Hay market Theatre. In 1720 we find him 
again supporting with his magnificent voice the 

* Hadamisto ’ of Handel, and Bononcini’s 
‘ Astarto.’ In 1721 he was in the cast of 

* Muzio Scevola,’ the 3rd act of which was 
Handel’s, as also in those of ‘ Arsace * by 
Orlandini and Amadci, ‘ L’ odio e J’ amoro ’ 
(anonymous), and Bononcini’s ‘ Crispo.’ On 
Dec, 9, 1721, he took part in the first repre- 
sentation of Handel’s ‘ FJoridante,’ and on 
Jan. 12, 1723, in that of ‘ Ottone,’ and of 

* Flavio ’ on May 14 ; besides which ho sang in 
the ‘ Coriolano ’ of Ariosti and ‘ Farnace ’ of 
Bononcini, and in 1724 in Handel’s ‘ Giulio 
Cesaro ’ and ‘ Tamerlane,’ Ariosti’s ‘ Artaserse ’ 
and ‘ Vespasiano,’ and Bononcini’s ‘ Calfurnia.’ 
bVom this date he sang for Handel in all the 
operas during 1725, 1720, 1727 and 1728. In 
1728 ho sang in ‘ Siroe,’ ‘ Tolomeo ’ and a 
revival of ‘ Ratlamisto.’ Then came the 
break-up of the company, and Boschi’s name 
appears no more. In a satire called ‘ Harle- 
quin Horace, or the Art of Modern Poetry,’ 
1735, this line occurs— 

* And Boschi-like be always in a raRc/ 
to which the following note is appended : 

‘ A useful performer for several years in the Italian 
operas, for if any of the audience chanced unhappily 
to be lulled to sleep by these soothiiiR entertainments, 
he never failed of rousint; them up atjain, and by the 
extraordinary fury both <if his voice and action, made 
it manifest that, thouRh only a t^ailor by profession, 
he was nine times more a man than any of his fellow- 
warblers. 

His wife, Francesca Vanini, a contralto, had 
been a great singer, but came to London 
when much past her prime and with her voice 
failing. She sang in 1711 as Goffredo in 
Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo ’ ; but in 1712 this part was 
given to Margarita de I’Epine, and Boschi’s 
wife appeared no more. J. M. 

BOSIO, Anoiolina (b. Turin, Aug. 22, 1830 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Apr. 12, 1859), a famous 
singer, educated at Milan under Cataneo. She 
made her first appearance, July 1846, in ‘ I j 
due Foscari * at Milan. I 


After a short time she went Verona, and 
thence to Copenhagen and Madrid, where she 
WAS enthusiastically applauded. In 1848 she 
ap|)earotl in Paris in ‘ i duo Foscari,’ but this 
i time without effect She w'ent immediately 
I to the Havana, and thence to New York^ 

I Philadelphia and Boston At all these places 
she was much admired. In 1851 sho returned 
to Euro|>e and married a Greek gentleman 
named Xindavelonis. Sho was engaged for 
the next season by Gye at Covont Garden, and 
made her d6biit in ‘ L* elisir d’amore,’ July 15, 
1852, with, however, doubtful success. Sho 
made her first hit in ‘ I Puritani,’ taking the 
place of Grisi, wiio had declined to sing. This 
was the turning-point of Bosio’s tetiine. 
During the w inter sho was the priina donna at 
Paris, and roapj^earod in the next spring in 
London in ‘ Matilda di Shabran,’ ‘ Jessonda ’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto.' From this date Bosio mot 
with nothing but most brilliant success. In ‘ I 
Puritani ’ she was, with the exception of course 
of Grisi, the best Elvira that had been seen. 
That same year sho accepted an engagement at 
St. Petersburg, the terms being 100,000 francs 
for four months, with a guaranteed benefit of 
15,000 francs and a permission to sing at priv- 
ate concerts. Her success was extraordinary. 
Thence sho went to Moscow. In 1856 she 
returned to Covent Garden. Her most re- 
markable performance was in ‘ La Traviata,’ 
in which she i)reaonted a very different reading 
of the character from that of Mile. Piocolomini 
at the other house. She paid a second visit to 
Russia in 1858, and sho died wliile on her third 
visit. J. M. 

BOSSI, (1) Marco Enrico (6. SaI6, Lake 
Garda, Apr. 25, 18()1 ; d. at sea, Feb. 24, 
1925), the son of the organist of Morbegno, 
best known by his organ pieces — about 50 
in number, and of considerable variety in 
scope and character. Ho was at the Lioeo 
Musicale, Bologna, in 1871-73, and from 
the latter year to 1881 at the Consorvatorio 
of Milan under Ponchielli for composition 
and Fumagalli for organ. On leaving the 
school ho became organist and jllfiestro di 
cappella at Como Cathedral, and from 1891, 
when he gave up that post, until 1895 was 
professor of the organ and theory at the Con- 
servatorio of Napl(?s. On Jan. 1, 1896, he was 
appointed director of the Liceo Benedetto . 
Marcello, Venice. Hs was also professor of 
composition in the same school, and conductor 
of the ‘ Benedetto Marcello ’ concerts in 
Venice. In 1902 he became director of the 
Liceo Musicale, Bologna. This he held till 
1912, and after temporary retirement from 
scholastic work he became director of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome in 1916. As 
an organist he maintained the highest and best 
traditions of the Italian school of the past, and 
his Metodo di studio per V organa moderyio, 
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feritten in conjunction with G. Tehaldini (Milan, 
1803), is a fitandanl work. His compositions 
am marked by great boldness of harmonic 
treatment, much originality of design and a 
certain severity of stylo. It was no doubt this 
last quality (well illustrated in a suite, in- 
8cribo<l ‘ lies severa magnum gaudium,’ op. 
64) which inducerl him to give up operatic 
composition, in which ho made three aiteinpts 
in early life (‘ Paquita,* 1 act, Milan, 1881 ; 
‘II veggente,’ 1 act, Milan, 1890; and * L* angelo 
della notte,’ 4 acts, Como). A great numl)er 
of motets, eaiitatas, masses and <jther sacred 
Works were c.omi)osefl and performed at Como ; 
a symphonic i)oem, * 11 cieco,’ for tenor solo, 
choir and orchestra, was written in 1897 ; an 
‘ Inno di gloria,’ for choir and organ, has l>een 
f)orformod twice by the lliederscho Verein, 
Ijeip/ig, a society which brought mit his 
‘ Cantico dei (’antici,’ on Mar. 14, 19(K} (see the 
liirista inumrnle, vol. vii. p. 780). In instni- 
mental music, an orchestral overture is 
numbered op. I, and an imj)romptu 
orchestra, op. 55. An organ concerto is op. 
100, and a great ruirnber of organ pieces of 
dilTerent kinds are in his list ; ifi chamber 
music, a very tine violin sonata in K minor, L 
trios for PK. and strings, in i) min. and 1) maj. 
respectively, are to l>e mentioned, and many 
PP. pieces and songs testify to the fertility of 
his genius. Two works for viuces and orchestra 
are of outstanding importance : Ml l^iradiso 
perduto ’ (cq). 125), on a p<M?m after Milton by 
li. A. Villanis, performed at Augsburg, Dec. 
0, 1903, and ‘ Giovanna d' Arco ’ for solo 
voices, choir and ondiestra, produced at 
G)logne, lin4. Bossi died at sea, lM>tw(‘en 
Now York and Lo Havre, on his return from 
a very succ’essful concert tour in the UniU*d 
States. IM., with addns. 

(2) Rknzo (6. Como, 1883), composer, son of 
Marco Enrico, under whom he lw*gan his musical 
studios at the Lio(*o Manudlo in Wnice, where 
he took a prize for conifKisition in HK)2. He 
went to lioipzig in that year, continuing tlu^re 
his studios of the piaiiofortf' and the organ, 
and making his first apfK'arance in public as an 
exponent of both instruments. His last tw'<i 
years of study wen^ dc^voted to a course of con- 
ducting under Arthur Nikisch. 

In 1906 ho was engaged as sub-conductor 
at the Court Theatre of Alt<mburg, Saxony. 
Here and elsowhei’o in (Vrmany ho was soon 
entrusted with the diR'otion of .some important 
operatic performances and sjunphony concert;.s. 
On his return to Italy he was for a time attached 
to Tia Scala at Milan. 

Bosai was appointed professor of composition 
ttt the Regio Conservatorio of Parma in 1913, 
ani in 1916 he was transferred to a similar 
post at the Conservatorio Giusepjie Verdi in 
Milan. 

Renzo Bossi’s orchestral works include 


• FftritAnU Hinfonlc*.’ i>**rforii»*<l at Venlofl, Alien' 

buryc. MaK<l*>burg aii«I bortinuinl ; Symphony in 5 movem«*nt«, 
playt^l ill 0«Mi>any atitl at Milan; * Kinfoniale ' ; ‘Bianco n Nero'; 
iiud a Vl«)lin Concerto. H» h;vs writtoii a grtod deal of chamt:>«r 
Knj.Hii;, iiM-ludiiig a t/iimt^-t aifl ri'CantI' for vVl. and harp, alao a 
large nuinl>er of anngH and works for I’F. and organ. 

For the shigp, Briswi h.i» written ‘1.’ ivn'KtiUoIo e la ro*a’ (after 
tiscar Wilde), ‘ Pawia la rond.a ! ' III. Francheville) and *Ia Nott« 
flrl Mllle’ <G. Paacoli an<l !>. Crstrii). q 

BOSSLER, Heinrich Philipp {d. Leipzig, 
Doc. 9, 1812), Brandenburg-Onolzbach Coun- 
cillor at Speyer. In 1780 ho lived at Heilbroun 
and invented a new music-printing machine. 
He must also have known a kind of transfer 
printing which enabled him to produce fac- 
similes of ancient MSS. In 1781 he set up as 
music printer and publisher at Speyer, removed 
his business in 1792 to Darmstadt, and 1799 to 
Golis, near Leipzig. He wrote a book on the 
elements of music, harmony, thorough-bass 
anti composition to he used in conjunction with 
pianoforte teaching, which appeared in serial 
form in 1782-83. From 1788-90 he pub 
lished and edited the M usiJmlisch^t Realzeitung, 
continued 1790-91 as the M u.sikdlische Corre- 
spondftnZf with the (‘ollaboration of Christmann 
and the Abbe V^iglcr. He also published a 
largo number of weekly and monthly magazines 
of pie(*es for pianoforte, and songs which are of 
historical value. (See Q .- L .) E. v. d. s. 

BOSTON (Mass.). Thpi Apollo Club, formed 
in July 1871, and incorjiorated in Mar. 1873, 
is composed of male voices and is supporU^d 
l)y assessments levied on assoedato members, 
among whom the tickets for the concerts 
are divided, a few being sold to the ]>iihlic. 
B. J. Lang w.os conductor from the beginning 
until 1902, when he was succeeded by Emil 
Mollenhauer, tlie prt'sent conductor (1926). 

The Boston Elote Blaykks’ CLub, organ- 
ised in 1921, has for its avowed jiurpose the 
fostering of music for the flute and of chamber 
music in which the flute has a part, as well as 
the encouragement of American composers of 
chamber music. Its concerts, oj)en to members 
and their guests, are given monthly through- 
out the musical season. From the beginning 
Georges Laurent, first flute of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been the Club’s musical 
director. 

The Boston 8ymphony Orchestra was 
I founded and for 37 years sustained by the late 
j Henry Lee Higginson, prominent citizen of 
j Boston, whose generosity affords a good in- 
' stance of the munificent w'ay in which Ameri- 
i cans apply their riches for the public benefit 
in the service of education and art. 

Higginson had for long cherished the idea of 
having ‘ an orchestra which should play the 
best music in the l>est way, and give concerts 
to all who could pay a small price.’ At length, 
on Mar. 30, 1881, he made his intention public 
in the Boston new'spa])er8 as follows : 

* The orchestra to number sixty, and their remunera- 
tion to inclnde the concerts and “ careful training.” 
Concerts to he twinty in number, on Saturday 
n’enings. In tiie Music Hall, from middle of October 
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to middle of March. Single tickets from 75 to 25 
cents (38. to Is.) ; season tickets (concerte only) 10 
to 6 dollars ; one public rehearsed. Is. entrance.^ 

Georg Henschel was appointed conductor, a 
full musical library was purchased, and the 
first concert took place on Oct. 22, 1881. 

Henachel remained as conductor for three i 
years. He was 8uc(!eeded, at the Ijeginning of ; 
the season of 1884-85, by Wilhelm Gericko of ! 
Vienna, whose advent led to important changes 
in the personnel of the Orchestra through the 
importation of young and ambitious musicians 
from Europe, and especially from Vienna. 
After five years, during which Gericko had 
raised the standard of the Orchestra to a piano 
approximating the founder’s ideal, ho W'as 
succeeded by Arthur Nikisch, who remained 
cf>nductor for four years. After him came 
Emil Paur for five years ; then, in the autumn 
of 1898, Gericke was recalled. Ho continued 
as conductor until the end of the season of 
1905-06, when Karl Muck of Berlin was engaged 
for two years. Max Fiedler next filled the 
post for the four years (1908-12) that inter- 
vened l>eforo Muck’s return for liis second term 
of service. In the spring of 1918 Muck’s con- 
nexion w'ith the Orchestra was abruptly ended, 
and the following autumn he was succeeded, 
for a single season, by Henri Babaud of Paris. 
The next year Pierre Montoux began his five 
years of conduotorship, a live years that in- 
cluded the period of readjustment following 
the war, and that, at its (jlo.se, found the 
Orchestra restored to its full clYiciency and to 
all its former ])restige when, in the autumn of 
1924, Sergei Kussevitzky took over the baton. 

The Orchestra, much enlargcul since its 
establishment,' now (1926) numbers 108, and 
the support given it in Bo.st(m is loyal and 
enthusiastic. Only in one season, however, 
have the receipts equalled the expenditures. 
During the first 37 years of the Orchestra’s 
existence the delicits were met by Higginson. 
On May 7, 1918, the Orchestra was incorporated, 
with Judge Frederick P. Cabot of Boston as 
president of a board of ten trustees ; deficits 
are now met through the income from the 
endowment fund and through numerous in- 
dividual gifts. 

The two regular series of ‘ subscription 
concerts,’ each numbering 24, are given on 
Friday afternoons (su(!ceeding the one-time 
‘ public rehearsals ’) and on Saturday even- 
ings ; a, supplementary series of five Monday 
evening concerts, inaugurated in the season of 
1922-23, and another of five Tuesday after- 
noon concerts, first established in the autumn 
of 1925, are now a permanent feature of the 
Orchestra’s regime, as are the two or three 
Young People’s Concerts yearly given for the 
school children of Greater Boston. As supple- 
ment to the regular season comes a series 
of summer concerts, known as the ‘ Pops,* 


extomling over a f'^eriod of ten weeks and given 
by a slightly reduced orchestra under a special 
conductor. 

An important part of the Orchostra’a work 
is that accomplished outside of Boston. In 
addition to frequent com erts in the cities of 
New England, the Orchestra makes five trips 
a year to Brooklyn and New York, where the 
concerts have Ix'cn given uninterruptedly since 
1887, and one trip to Canada. 

For almost twenty yt>ar8 the Boston concerts 
of the Orchestra were given in the old Music 
Hall. In the autumn of HHX), however, 
possession was taken of t he fine new Symphony 
Hall, built especially for the Orchestra’s ac- 
commodation. 

As a non-union organisation, at present the 
only t>ne among the orchestras of the United 
States, the Boston Symphony has its own 
pension fund, established in 1903 and main- 
tained by tlie self -assessment of the Orchestra’s 
members and by two special annual concerts, 
as well as by tlie contributions of individuals. 

The (Jkc’ilia Society was formed in 1874, 
under the patron agt* of the Harvard Musical 
Association, for the purpose of presenting choral 
works for mixed voic^os at the symphony 
concerts. In 1876 it became an independent 
organisati<m and has been supported on the 
associate system. The membership is (1926) 
about 200. 

In the matter of repertory the Cecilia has 
long been identified w'ith musical progress, and 
its concerts liave inirodut'ed to Boston many 
of the more im])(>rtant choral compositions of 
the last half-century. B. J. Lang, the Society’s 
first contlinJor, continued to fill that j)OHt until 
1907. His successors have iK'cn : Wallace 
Goodrich, 1907-10; Max Fiedler, 1910-11 (by 
arrangement with the Boston Symj)hony Or- 
cho.stra) ; Arthur Mees, 1911-15; Chalmers 
Clifton, 1915-17 ; Arthur Shepherd, 1917-18 ; 
Georges Longy, 1918-19 ; Ernest Mitchell, 
1919-20 ; Agide Jacob ia, 1920-24 ; Malcolm 
Lang, 1924 to tlie present time (1926). 

The Hanuel and Haydn Society, one of 
the largest and, with a single exctfption,' the 
oldest living musical organisation in the United 
States, dates from Mar. 30, 1815, when sixteen 
gentlemen met, in answer to an invitation signed 
by Gottlieb Graupner, Thomas Smith Webb 
and Asa Peabody, to consider ‘ the expediency 
of forming a society for cultivating and improv- 
ing a correct taste in the performance of sacred 
music, and also to introduce into more general 
practice the works of Handel, Haydn and other 
eminent composers.’ By Apr. 20 of the same 
year the first Ixoard of government was duly 
completwl and Thomas Smith Webb became 
the first president. 

Music in Boston was then at a low estate, 

> The Stnughtou MusIcilI Society, formed Not. 7 , 1786 . Stotlghtoil 
la ao inland town about 20 mllea from Boaton. 
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and of professional musicians there were prob- 
ably,not a score in the town- The Society’s 
first musical utterances were from the ‘Look 
Hospital ’ and other collections of hymn tunes, 
but by degrees and as its numbers grew, music 
of a higher order was rehearsed, and on Christ- 
mas night of 1815, at the Stone Chapel, the 
first public concert took place. An enthusiastic 
journalist of the day declared that there was 
* nothing to compare with it ’ and that the 
Society was ‘ now the wonder of the nation-’ 

The records of the Society’s first decade 
furnish abundant evidence of the poverty of 
Boston’s musical resources in those years ; on 
one occasion there was fear that a certain 
concert must be postponed ‘ in consequence of 
the want of an organist.* In the early concerts 
the solos were sung by members of the Society; 
not until Apr. 1818 was a professional singer 
engaged. 

At the seventeenth concert, which took place 
Deo. 25, 1818, the Society gave its first per- 
formance of the ‘ Messiah,* since become an 
annual rite in Boston, and incidentally its 
first performance of a complete oratorio. 
During the subsequent century and more of its 
existence the Society’s re|H‘rtory has included 
most of the standard choral works of Handel, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn, and occasional atten- 
tion has been accorded those of Bach and 
Mozart, The list of works performed by the 
Society for the first time in Boston is a long 
and impressive one and includes the names of 
most of the better known composers of the 
19th century, among them the Americans 
Horatio Parker, George W. Chadwick and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. 

In its earlier years festivals, modelled on 
those of Birmingham, England, were held by 
the Society; between 1808 and 1883 triennial 
festivals were regularly held, and the 50th, the 
75th and the 100th anniversaries of the Society’s 
founding were so celebrated. Another feature 
of the Society’s activities in its younger days 
was the publishing of anthems, hymn tunes and 
even oratorios, and the establishment of sing- 
ing claisses and of lectures on musical topics. 
Through these means and through the generally 
high standard of its concerts the Society contri- 
buted largely to the elevation of musical taste 
In Boston during the 19th century, and prompted 
the formation of similar organisations through- 
out the country. 

The number of concerts given during a 
season has varied, in the course of the Society’s 
history, from one to 23 ; of late years four 
has b^n the usual number, two of them the 
Christmas- time performances of the * Messiah.’ 
The number of members, active and retired, is 
about 300 ; the actual active choral force is at 
present some 600, but the female choristers 
have never been members, technically speak- 
ing, the system of annually ‘ inviting the aid 


of their voices ’ having obtained oJb initio. The 
support of the Society is derived chiefly from 
the proceeds of its concerts ; there is also a 
permanent trust fund and new members pay 
a moderate initiation fee. 

The first regularly appointed musical directof 
was Charles E. Horn, 1847-50 ; until then the 
president had performed the duties of con- 
ductor. In 1850 Charles C. Perkins, then 
president, assumed the baton for a single 
season ; since then the conductors have been : 
J. E. Ooodson, 1851 ; G. J. Webb, 1852 ; Carl 
Bergmann, 1852 ; Carl Zerrahn, 1854-95; 
B. J. Lang, 1895-97 ; Carl Zerrahn, 1897-98 ; 
Reinhold L. Herman, 1898-99 ; Emil Mollen- 
hauer, 1899 to the present time (1926). 

The Harvard Musical Association sprang, 
in 1837, from the Pierian Sociality, a club 
formed in 1808 among the undergraduates of 
Harvard University. The hopes of the founders 
— the raising of the standard of musical taste 
in the University, the preparing of the way 
for a musical professorship there, and the 
collecting of a library which should contain 
music and musical literature in all its branches — 
were all realised, and furthermore, the Associa- 
tion’s public orchestral concerts, given, mostly 
under the direction of Carl Zerrahn, from 1865- 
1882, contributed in no small degree to the 
musical life of Boston during those years. At 
present bi-weokly recitals and concerts of 
chamber music are given for members of the 
Association and their guests, and additions are 
continually being made to the largo and valu- 
able library. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, organ- 
ised in 1920, is a body of 80 professional musi- 
cians giving some 20 concerts each season, 
at a merely nominal admission charge. Thus 
the Orchestra is largely dependent, for its 
existence and the continuation of its excellent 
and worthy work, upon outside subscription. 
Its repertory has included most of the standard 
orchestral music and numerous pieces by 
American composers ; from time to time dis- 
tinguished virtuosi have given their services 
as soloists. For the first five seasons Emil 
Mollenhauer was the conductor; he was sue 
cceded in 1925 by Stuart Mason. The list oi 
guest conductors includes the names of George 
W. Chadwick, Wallace Goodrich, Henry Hadley 
and Pierre Monteux. 

The Harvard University Glee Club, now 
known as one of the outstanding men’s choruses 
of the United States if not of the world, was 
long an organisation no more deserving of 
musical recognition than the similar ones in 
other American colleges and universities, until, 
in 1919, it abandoned the singing of college 
songs and music of a trivial nature to devote 
itself solely to the best choral music. This 
action, then unique in the history of American 
college glee clubs, although others have since 
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followed suit, was the result of the work and 
influence of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, under 
i^hose leadership the Club had come some j’ears 
previously, and who had heon gradually invest- 
ing its programmes with certain works of 
musical value. The decisive step was, however, 
the Club’s own. Its wisdom, actually ques- 
tioned by some at the time, has been more than 
justified. 

The Club has gradually increased in member- 
ship from about CO to 3(X) ; students of all de- 
partments of the University, both graduate and 
undergraduate, are eligible for membership. 
In addition to an annual series of concerts in 
Boston, the Club each year makes a tour of the 
United States ; it has sung with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and has several times 
assisted at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. During the summer of 1921, at 
the invitation of the French Government, the 
Club gave a number of concerts in France, 
and sang also in cities of Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Dr. Davison, to whom is duo so great a 
measure of the Club’s achievement, rcTuains its 
director (1926). lie has arranged and edited a 
considerable library of j)ieces for men’s voices, 
drawn from the music of composers of all 
periods, from Palestrina to Brahms. 

The New England (’onservatorv of 
Music, one of the oldest and most influential of 
American music schools, was founded in 1867 
by Dr. Eben Tourjee, the originator of the class 
system of music instnudion in the United 
States. The scho<d, which at first occuj)ied a 
few rooms in Music Hall, was inaugurated with 
a ‘ Grand Concert, Vocal and Orchi^stral,’ under 
the direction of Carl Zerrahn, Feb. 26, 1867. 
Dr. Tourjee’s faculty Avas composed of several 
of the most eminent of New England musicians 
and a considerable number of pupils were en- 
rolled during the first season. In 1882 the 
fast-growing school was removed to a building 
on Franklin Sejuare ; in 1902, through the 
initiative and geneL‘)8ity of Ebcn D. Jordan, 
long a member of the board of trustees, the 
Conservatory was provided with its present 
sightly and commodious building, near to 
Symphony Hall. 

After several unsettled years following Dr. 
Tourj^e’s death in 1801, George W. Chadwick 
was appointed director of the Conservatory, a 
post that he still fills (1926). Under Chadwick 
the Conservatory has grown greatly in scope, 
in enrolment and in influence. Not the least 
of his achievements was the establishment, in 
1901, of the Conservatory Orchestra, a student 
organisation of full symphonic proportions, 
conducted jointly by Chadwick and by Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty, which each 
year gives numerous concerts. 

The school’s present curriculum offers, in 
oddition to practical and theoretical instruc- 


tion in all branches of music, a department 
of languages and ^ collegiate studies ’ and a 
dramatic department. The faculty, which in- 
eludes musicians of national and international 
repute, numbers more than 70 ; the enrolment 
of pupils in 1924 was in excess of 3600. 

w. s. s. 

BOTE & BOCK, a firm of music publishers 
in Berlin, founded by Eduard Bote and Gus- 
tav Bock {d. Apr. 27. 1863) in Jan. 27, 1838, 
The former retired at the beginning of 1847, 
leaving Gustav Bock alone in the business until 
his death. His widow became the proprietress, 
and his brother, Emil (<i. Mar. 31, 1871), under- 
took to direct the affairs of the firm. On his 
death, Gustav’s son, Hugo (b, Berlin, July 26, 
1848), b4>camo the possessor of the business. 

Among the music issued by the house, the 
works of Neithartlt, Hoffmann, llebeling, von 
HertzlK^rg, etc., and in particular the eollection 
of Musiru fiacra edit<^d for the use of the 
Domchor, deserve mention. The latter is a 
compilation of the most prominent composi- 
tions a cappella, by Italian, Netherlandish and 
esixicially German masters of past time. The 
firm did much to disseminattJ a knowledge of 
the masterpieces of Handel, Gluck, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, by the publica- 
tion of cheap editions. In 1908 the works of 
Max Roger were acquired (Riemann). Atten- 
ti(m has also been given to modem operatic 
music. 

Gustav Bock (Established the Nenr, Berliner 
Mnsikzeiiung, and succeeded in obtaining the 
help of many eminent wriU^rs on music. 

A. D. 

BOTTEE 1)E TOULMON, Auoustk 
(b. Paris, May 15, 1797; (L ther(‘, Mar. 22, 1860), 
musical historian and member of the »Soci6t^ 
des Antiqiiaires de^ Francie. First intended by 
his father for the study of science and mathe^ 
matics, he left these on his father’s death, and 
became a lawyer. His fondness for music 
8(^on asserted itself, however (he was a per- 
former on the violoncello), and in 1827 the 
publication of La Revue muMcale induced him 
to devote himself to the history of Music. In 
1831, with this end in view, he offered his ser- 
vices free as librarian to the Conservatoire. He 
was accepted, and held this post until 1848, 
when his mind became disordered. Below are 
some of his writings (for a fuller list see Fiiis) : 

. . . L'Art mtttical dspvit Vir« chrMtnna jtucu'h noi 
(Paris. 1836). Z>< la chanson «n France au mo^en dge (L'AnnusUra 

kistorique, 1836). Notice bioffrapAique sur lee travaux da 0%$ida 
d' Arezzo {Alhnoires da la SoeiiU des Aniiquairts da Franca, 1837). 
Des instruments da musique en usaqe au mopen iqa {L'Annustira 
kistorique, 1838). Observations sur Us moyens da rastaurar la 
musiqua reliqieuse dans les fylises da Paris (Faria, Paul Dapont. 
1841). Notice des manuserits autopraphas da , CAoriMm 
(Paris, 1843). 

A year after his death, M. Vincent, a member 
of the Institut de France, issued a notice of hia 
life and works. j. m*. 

BOTTESINI, Giovanni (6. Crema, Lom- 
bardy, Dec. 24, 1822 ; d. Parma, July 7, 1889)9 
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a colobratcd virtuofto on tho double bass, also 
conductor and compow^r. 

Ho was tho son f)f a ^ood musician and 
clarinot-play(3r of liis native town, and as a boy 
sang in tho chajKd choir. He early displayed 
such a remarkable talent for music that at tho 
ago of 11 apj)lioation was mad(i for him to bo 
admitted into tho Consorvatorio at Milan. It 
80 happened that there was only one vacant 
place, and that for a contrabassist. Hottesini 
accordingly began tho study of tho double bass, 
was admitted at the Consorvatorio, and, it is 
said, bedore long played almost as well as ho did 
aftt^rwards, when his marvtjllous command over 
this unwieldy instrument ox(;itcd tho admira- 
tion of tho whole musical world of Euro|H). 
His masters were Rossi for tho d<mble bass, 
Basili and Vaccaj for harmony and oc.mposi- 
tion. On leaving the Cons(?rvatorio ho travelled 
with his fellow-pupil Arditi (then a violin- 
player), and afterwards went to Ameriea. 
Eventually he aceeptt'd a lucrative engagement 
at the Havana as principal doubU^ hass in the 
orchestra, which he retairuMl for many years. 
Here his first ()[>era, ‘ Christophe Colombo,* was 
given in 1847. 

His first app<^aranco in England was on June 
26, 1849, at tho Musical Union, when^ he played 
tho violoncello part of one of Onslow’s quintets, 
which, it will be rornemboix^d, contain promi- 
nent solo passages for that instrument. By his 
performance of this and of a solo he astonished 
all present. Those alone who have luuird him 
play can realists the Iwauty of the perfortnani'o. 
Extraordinary agility and strength of hand, 
dexterous use of the liarmotiics, purity of tone 
and intonation, I'K'rfec^t taste in phrasing — in 
fact all tho requisiti^s of a great solo play(‘r — 
wore exhibited by Bottosini on tiiis cumbrous 
instrument. It may be mentiom^d that Jlot- 
tesini played upon a J-stringed bass, which he 
preferred as being more sonorous, and with a 
bow made and held somewhat like tliat of 
the violoncello (see Bow). Tho instrument, 
which was tho work of Carlo (iiusep|K3 Testoro 
of Milan, was of somewhat smaller size than the 
ordinary orchestral double bass, btung of the 
ty})o called basso da c/imera, Bottosini was also 
distinguished as a conductor. Ho pmsided 
over the orchestra of tho Italian Opera in Paris 
from 1855-57. From 1861-63 he was director 
of the Toatro Bellini at Palermo, and in 1863 
went for a time to Barcelona in a similar 
capacity, becoming afterwards director of the 
Italian Opera at Cairo. Ho conducted a season 
of opera at tho Lyceum Theatre in London in 
1871, He composed many pieces for his instru- 
ment, among them his fantasia on * Sonnam- 
bula,’ the Carnival of Venice, and ducts which 
ho played with Sivori and Piatti. His operas 
include ‘ L’ Assedio cli Firenze,* produced in 
Paris in 1856, * II Diavolo della notte ’ (1858), 
‘Marion Delorme ’ ( 1862), ‘ Vinciguorra * (1870), 


* All Baba,’ written for and performed in 
I^)ndon with considerable success in 1871, ‘ Ero 
e Ltmndro * (prod act'd successfully at Turin in 
1879), ‘ La Regina di Nepal ’ (Turin, 1880)- 
For some time he paid, with more or less regu- 
larity, an annual visit to England. At the 
Norwich Festival of 1887 an oratorio by him, 
to words by Joseph Bennett, entitled ‘ Tho 
(iarden of Olivet,’ was performt'd. T. P. H. 

Itilii.. — Aston H) Carmti, In rnetnoria di Giovanni Bottenni, 

BOUCJI K FERM15E, A—* with shut mouth ’ 
— vocalisation without words, with tho teeth 
closed and tho lips nearly so. It has been 
extensively used by recent composers as a 
means of adding variety of vocal tone to their 
works, producing quasi-instrumental efft'ots by 
means of different vow(‘l sounds inducing 
different jxjsitions of lips and teeth often de- 
scribed as ‘ vocal orchestration.’ c. 

BOUCHER, Alexandre Jean (6. Paris, Apr. 
11, 1778 ; d. thercs Dee. 29, 1861 ), a well-known 
violinist. 

Jt is n'lated that ho played at the court when 
only 6 and at tho ( -oneert Spirituel when 8 ye^ars 
of age. In 1787 he went to Madrid, wIktc ho 
was a])pointed solo- violinist to tho King, and 
associated as a quart<^t-playor with Boeclicrini, 
In 1806 h(3 returned to I’aris, and in 1820 bc'gan 
to trav(d over Euro}>e, exciting everywhere, if 
not tho uneDiiditional approbation of artists and 
erities, at any rate th(‘ admiration and curiosity 
of the general ])ul)lic by liis extraordinary jwr- 
formaiiees. In 1844 lit* returned to Franco 
and settled at Orleans. 

Posses.st'd iindoubtt'dly of an exceptional 
taltuit for execution, Boucher was not a little of 
a musical charlatan. Spohr made his ]K'rsonal 
aetpiaintanco at Brussels in 1819, and speaks of 
him as follows : 

‘ Jlis faro boro a roinarkablo likeness to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s anti he had evidently carefully stiidie'l 
the banishetl emperor’s way of bearing himself, lifting 
his hat, taking smdf,’ 

etc. {JSelbstbiog. ii. 73). As sotm as he came to 
a town Avlu rc he intt'ndcd giving a contMirt, ho 
practised these tricks on tho public walks and 
I in the theatre, in ordi'r to attract tho curiosity 
of the public ; he even managed to spread a 
rumour that he was persecuitod by existing 
governments on account of his likeness to 
Napoleon, because his appearance was likely to 
revive the sympathies of tho masses for that 
great man. He certainly advertised a concert 
at Lille in these terms : ‘ Une malheu reuse res- 
semblanco me force do m’expatrier ; je donnerai 
done, avant do quitter ma belle patric, un con- 
cert d’adieu,’ etc. Ho also styled himself 
‘ L’ Alexandre des Violons.* 

In his proficiency in the execution of double 
stops, tho staccato and other technical diffi- 
culties, he a{)pears to have been only surpassed 
by Paganini, and we are assured by competent 
contemporaiy critics that he now and then 
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played a slow movement with ravishing, if 
somewhat extravagant, expression. But what- 
ever powers of execution his performances may 
have shown, if, as 8])ohr states, he altogether 
spoiled a quartet of Haydn by tasU^less addi- 
tions, we must conclude that ho was but an 
indifferent musir^ian. After wliat wo know of 
his general character as an artist, it is not sur- 
prising to leani that he not infitH|uently wound 
iq) a furious passage by intentionally upsetting 
the bridge of his vi(din as a climax, and that he 
used to perform quite as much by the action of 
the face and legs as of the bow. 

Boucher’s wife was a clever ])layer on tho 
harp, but swms to have adopted her husband’s 
doubtful means of winning the applause of the 
public. She used to ])lay duets for piano and 
harp, with one hand on each instrument. 

p. D. 

Bim.. -O rsTAVK Vam,at, AtuiU'i d'hittaln' de tiuvum ft Wart 

BOIJCHKHTT, JuLKs {b. Morlaix, Mar. 21), 
1878), violinist. He was taught first by his 
mother, a well-known artist ; tlien admit t(‘(i to 
the Baris (lonservatoiro, where he finish(Ml his 
studies under J. Lefort. He gaiiu‘d, in 1892, a 
first prize, after which he began a career as a 
soloist which took him all ov(n’ Europe. Un- 
fortunately this was interrupted several times 
by bad health. He has been a jirofessor at tho 
Paris Conservatoire since Oct. 1919. 

For a long time he made liis reputation chielly 
by the deUea(‘y, finish and graee of his style (ho 
was considered one of the best interpreters of 
Mozart) ; but for some years past lie lias en- 
larged his manner and gi ven, sometimes as a solo 
player, sometimes in concerted /nusie, fine and 
broad interpretations of classical and romantic 
music, especially of Schumann. M. r. 

BOUFFONS (CuEitRic dks Bouffon.s), a 
name giv^cm to the historical quarrel dividing 
Paris society into two camps, as partisans of 
French and Italian music, during the perform- 
ances given by the Italian buffi (Fr. bouffoud) 
from 1752 54. They consisted in the revival of 
Pergolese’s ‘ Serva ])adrona ’ on Aug. J, 1752 
(previously given Oct. 4, 174()), followed by his 
‘ Maestro di musica,’ ‘ JnUn-rnezzi ’ by G. 
Latilla, Rinaldo di Capua, Ciampi, etc. j 

A contemporary doeunient on the subject is 
furnished by J. J. Rousseau’s Lcfire stir la 
mufiique fran^ai.se (175.4), the contents of which 
is descTibed under the name of its author. 
The controversy was (tarried on in a series of 
pamphlets, and, by Rousseau, Diderot and 
others, was made the pretext for attack on 
the music of Rameau (q.v.), 

Bibl.. — L. DK La Latjrkncik. Le$ Boujfona (SJ.M., 1912); O. 
CucuKL, Let Or^ateuri de I’Op^ra-Comiqtie franfa>t (1914). 

M. L. P. 

BOUFFONS, LES, see Matassin.s. 

BOUGHTON, Rutland (6. Aylesbury, Jan. 
23, 1878), one of the most prominent English 
composers of his generation, who has devoted 


himself with remarkable assiduity to the prob* 
Icrns of o}K*ra, its composition and production, 

Bougliton’s caret r Iw^gan in llKX), when ho 
bt‘t‘amc a student of conqKisition under 
iStanford at the R.C.M., and learnt counter- 
point there under Walf(»rd Davies. Ho seems 
Ui have reached the Collegia at an unpropitious 
age. AlrtNidy too advanced in his art U) accept 
aeadtmiic restraint easily, ho was not old 
enough to profit fully by the discipline of such a 
training. He left after a year, but he acknow- 
ledged his indi'btedncss to both those masters 
later in tlie dedication of his works. In tho 
following years some early works for orchestra 
made public app(‘aratu‘(‘8. These included ^ 
a Hymplionic poem, ‘The Chiltcrns,’ given 
under Allen (Jill at the Hotel Cecil (Dec. 31, 

1901) , an ‘ lin])erial Elegy’ commemorating 
the death of (^,U(‘(‘n Victoria, played undor 
Wood at (Queen's Hall (1902), and a symplionio 
poem, ‘ A Sum nun* Night,’ int.roduc<*d at tho 
Halford ConeiTt at Birmingham (Nov. 25, 

1902 ) . Houghton was engaged for a time in 
the orelu\stra of the Haymarkct Theatre, 
London, but he went through many difiieulties 
until, in 1904 , (Jranville Bantoek provided him 
with a teaching })ost on the stall of the Midland 
Institute School of Music at Birmingham, 
This he retained till 1911 . He composed much, 
and the production at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival ( 1909 ) of an important work for choir 
and oreli(.\stra, ‘ Midnight’ (words from Edward 
Carpenter’s Towards Democracy)^ was an out- 
standing event. (See Hirminoham.) Ho also 
lectured, and conducted the N(?w Choral 
So(;i(‘ty at- Hirniingliarn. 

M(ianti)ne the [U'oeess of 8eIf-(*du(.’ation was 
going forward. 4’he commission to write a 
little book on Bach, in Messrs. Dent’s scries 
'llie Music of ike Masters, produced from him 
(HK)7) a monograph whiith showed serious study 
of Bach’s music. The disadvantage of sclf- 
education is that it is aj)t to come late. 
Boughton discovered and swallowed whole the 
Wagnerian theory of music-drama as well as 
Wagner’s philosophy on otlutr a8|)ects of life, 
just at the time when the lacuiAe in tho 
Wagneiian theory were h(‘ing realised and the 
reaction from Wagnerism was becoming potent 
in music. Wlnm, therefore, in collaboration 
with Reginald Buckley, he det/ormined to carve 
out a place for himself, his ideal was to found 
an English Bayreuth. With Buckley he con- 
ceived the idea of establishing such a theatre 
at (Bastonbury, where a series of music-dramas 
on the Arthurian legends connected with tho 
place (with Buckley as })oet and Boughton a& 
musician) should be given |)enodically. The 
original project was not fulfilled, but the two 
friends made a serious start in that direction.* 

1 See The Self-Advertitement of RutUtnd Boughton, A pamphlet 
published without date al>out )909. 

> See The Mutie Dramu of the Future, two eefiayi, aod a 
dramatic jM>ero (Uther and Jgraine) by Rutland Boughton and 
Kegluald Buckley, published by William Reeves, 190b. 
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BoiJghton settled in Glastonbury with Chris- 
tina Walshe, who devotedly seconded every 
project and joined her life with his. In 1914 
was begun there in the small assembly-room a 
series of performances of musical and dramatic 
works by a company, half professional, half 
amateur, which came to be known as the 
Glastonbury Festival Players. Some well- 
known optira singers gave their services ; others 
now well known on the Ix)ndon stage gained 
experience there. Boughton’s opc^ra ‘ The Im- 
mortal Hour * (words by Fiona Macleod) was 
first performed there in 1914 and repeated by 
the Glastonbury company at the Winter Gar- 
dens, Bournemouth, in Jan. 1916. Fragments 
of his choral music-drama ‘ The Birth of 
Arthur * (poem by Buckley) were tried at about 
the same time, and in the following yiiar 
(1910) a repertory, which included Purcell’s 

* Dido,* scenes from Wagner’s works, Gluck’s 

* Iphigeniain Tauris,’ together with Boughton’s 
own works, ‘ Bethlehem ’ and * The Round 
Table * (poem originally by Buctkley, but largely 
rewritten by Boughton), and some by his con- 
temporaries, was develojH^d. The conditions 
were of the simplest ; a piano took the place of 
the orchestra, but a spirit of artistic co-ojk; ra- 
tion was developed under Boughton’s leader- 
ship, and the skill of C’hristina Walshe in devising 
stage decorations and dresses combined with 
Boughton’s original ideas on production, gave 
these performances a unique character. There 
was an enforced cessation during the later years 
of the war, but the work was revived in 1919. 
The movement had gathered considerable sup- 
port, and in 1920 it looked as though the 
permanent theatre at Glastonbury might be 
established. In the summer of that year 
Boughton brought his Glastonbury Players to 
London, and ‘The Immortal Hour,' with other 
works, was given at the ‘ Old Vic.’ In August 
the first complete performance of ‘ The Birth 
of Arthur * with ‘ The Round Table ’ (these 
were intended to be the first sections of a cycle 
of Arthurian music - dramas) was given at 
Glastonbury, and a vigorous campaign to 
establish the scheme permanently was pursued. 
A site for the theatre had even been secured 
through the generosity of a friend, but the 
project was not successful, and the site had 
to he disposed of. Since 1920 Boughton has 
continued his personal work at Glastonbury ; 
ho produced his ‘ Alkestis ’ (Gilbert Murray’s 
translation from Euripides) in 1922, and re- 
turning again to Arthurian legend, produced 

* The Queen of Cornwall ’ (play by Thomjis 
Hardy) in Aug. 1924. At the close of its 
performances a new project for establishing the 
Glastonbury Festival Players as a limited com- 
pany was announced. 

Meantime Boughton’s work had become 
familiar, and in the case of three operas has 
been successful in the regular theatre. The 


Birmingham Repertory Company staged ‘ The 
Immortal Hour ’ and brought its production 
to London at the Regent Theatre in Oct. 1922, 
where it was given a long run. ‘ Bethlehem * (an 
adaptation as a music-drama of the mediaeval 
Coventry play) was given there at Christmas 
1923, and ‘ Alkestis * was brought to Covent 
Garden by the British National Opera Com- 
pany in Jan. 1924 and played frequently by 
them throughout the year. 

It is too early to estimate the permanence 
of Boughton’s work. He writes voluminously, 
perhaps too fast, but with a conspicuous direct- 
ness of purpose. Unlike many of his con- 
t(?mporarie8, he has realised, through his work 
as compo8t;r, teacher and stage producer in 
Glastonbury, that art is for the many, not for 
the few ; he has never forgotten that tunes 
go further than chords, and (since the use of an 
orchestra was generally denied him) that out- 
lines matttu* more than colours. In all his 
stage works he has relied much on the chorus 
and the dance as the expression of that prin- 
ciple of artistic co-operation which he first 
imViibed from Wagner and put into practice 
at Glastonbury. Probably ‘ The Immortal 
Hour ’ is the most compleUdy spontaneous of 
his works ; the beauty of its melody is beyond 
question, and some of his later ones, notably 
‘ Alkestis ’ and ‘ 'fhe Queen of Cornwall,’ show 
I a marked Umdency to repeat its idiom. But 
I what gives his work a power which few English 
i op<‘ratic composers possess, is that whether he 
j is dealing with the shadows of Celtic legend, 
I the poignant emotions of Greek tragedy, or the 
I familiar story of the Mother and Child at 
Bethlehem, he writes music which searches out 
the core of the human situation. Though ho 
has written in a diversity of forms, particularly 
choral works and chamber music, it is the stage 
which brings out this distinctive quality. 

The following is a list of Boughton’s prin- 
cipal works which have received public per- 
formance. The dates are those of composition. 

STAGE WORKS 

‘ The Birth of Arthur.* l^oral drauia (text by Buckley and 
Boughton). ino«- on, 

‘ The Iiiiinurtal Hour.’ Opera, 2 acte (Fiona Macleod). 1913-14. 
Choral Dances. 1914. 

*Snow ^\Tllte.’ Ballet (with Margaret Morris). 1914. 

* Bethlehem.’ Choral drama on the Coventry play. 191B. 

' The Round Table.’ Music-drama (Buckley and Boughton). 1018. 

* Aglncourt.’ Dramatic scene from Henry V. 1918. 

’ The Moon Maiden ’ Choral ballet for girls. 1919. 

* Alkestis.’ Music-drama, 3 acts (Murray’s trans. of Eurlpldea). 

1920-22. 

* The Queen of Cornwall.’ Music-drama (Hardy). 1924. 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

* The Skeleton in Armour.' Symphonic poem (Longfellow). 189a 
’The Invincible Armada.’ Symphonic poem (Schiller, tran*. 

Lytton). 1901. 

' * Midnight’ Symphonic poem (Carpenter). 1907. 

I * Song of Liberty ’ (H. Bantock). 1911. 

! CHORUS UNACCOMPANIED 

I Chora] Variations on Folk-Songs (5 sets). 1900. 

‘ The City.’ Motet. 1909. 

Six Spiritual Songs. 1910. 

Pour Festival Choruses (Drinkwater). 1911. 

Six Celtic Choruses 1914. 

Four Partsongs. Male choir. 1923. 

SONGS, ETC. 

* The CTiapel in Lyonnesse.’ 8 malt voices, string quartet and PH 

1904. 

Four Songs ((Carpenter). 1906-07. 
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Celtic Lot« Sonn (Macleod). With ttrlog qu&riet. I&IO. 

Flv« Songi of WomAohood (ChrUUOA W«Idie). 1911. 

Bjrmboi Song* (M. Rlohardnon). WilR string qomriet. 1920. 

INSTRUMENTS 

Three Folk Dimces. for etrings. 1912. 

BonaU, violin and FF. 1921. 

2 String Qaariets. 1923. 

BOUHY, Jacques Joseph AndrA (6. Pepin- 
ster, Belgium, Juno 18, 1848), distinguished 
baritone singer and teacher, at first pupil at the 
Conservatoire of Liege, and subsequently at 
that of Paris. 

He appeared at the Paris Opera in 1871, and 
won great success as Mephistojihelos in ‘ Faust,* 
afterwards in Reyer’a ‘ firostrate,’ when that 
work was revived for two performances. In 
1872 ho went to the Opera-Coniique,and cn^ated 
the part of Don (*esar do Bazan in Massenet’s 
opera of that name on Nov. 30 ; he was the 
first Escamillo in * Carmen,’ an<l soon aftt»r- 
wards joined the company of the Theatre lyriquo 
de la Gaiete, where he sang in important works, 
such as Masse’s ‘ Paul et Virgiiiie.’ On Apr. 
22, 1882, he apjiearod at Covent Garden as 
Mephistopheles, and made a decided success. 
In 1885 ho was appointed director of the (^on- 
servatorium at New York ; he nunained there 
till 1889, when he returiKid to Paris and sang, 
for the first time in Paris, the part of the high 
priest in Saint-Saens s ‘ Samson et Dalila ’ at the 
Theatre Eden, of a part of which he had sung 
the first act at a Colonne concert. Mar. 20, 1875. 
After a new engagement at the Paris Opera, 
and a second sojouni in America, Bouhy finally 
settled in Paris, where he devoted himself to 
teaching ; ho won a distinguished position as 
a voice-trainer. a. F. 

BOULANGER, Mme. Marie Julie {nee 
Hallioner) (6. 1780 ; </. July 23, 1850), a 
dramatic singer. She studied in the Cimserva- 
toiro under Plantade and Garat, and made her 
debut with immense success at the OptVa- 
Comiquo in 1811. Her voice was fine, her 
execution brilliant, and her acting full of char- 
acter and intelligence. Her most successful 
roles were those of soubrettes and maid- 
servants. She remained on the stage till 1845, 
but her voice had failed some time previously. 

M. c. c. 

BOULANGER, (1) Nadia (Juliette) 
(b. Paris, Sept. 10, 1887), was educated at the 
Conservatoire, where she obtained first prizes 
in harmony, counterpoint, fugue, organ, ac- 
companiment and, lastly, in 1908, the 2nd 
Grand Prix de Rome (cantata, ‘ La Sirene *). 
A distinguished teacher, she occupies posts at 
the Conservatoire, the ficole Normale do 
Musique of Paris, and the American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau. Her compositions con- 
sist of orchestral and instrumental pieces, 
songs, music to d’ Annunzio’s ‘ Citta morte,’ 
in co-operation with R. Pugno, etc. (2) Lili 
(Juuette-Marie-Oloa) (6. Paris, Aug. 21, 
1893 ; d. M6zy, Seine-et-Oise, Mar. 16, 1918), 
sister and pupil of the former. Despite 


irregular studies owing to ill-health, she worked 
with G. Caussade and P. Vidal (composition) 
at the Conservatoire in 1912. There she won 
the 1st Grand Prix de Rome with the 
cantata ‘Faust et H61^ne ’ (1913), being the 
first woman to whom it had over been given 
in music. In her short but active career she 
achiev(xl a certain number of compositions 
wliich bear the mark of her exceptionally high 
mu.sical gifts and artistic nature : psalms with 
orche.stni, 2 orchestral ])oem8, songs, music to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘ Princcsse Malcine,’ violin and 
flute pieces, choir and orchestra works, etc. 

M. L. r. 

BOULT, Adrian Cedric (/>. Chesb^r, A]>r. 8, 
1889), orchestral conductor, was educatid at 
Westminster School and ( Jirist Church, Oxf<jrd. 

He took full advantage of the very varied 
opj)ortunities for musical experience which 
Allen {q.v.) as Profl'.ssor of Music at Oxford 
afforded to undergraduates. Boult was ])nW. 
dent of the Oxford University Musical Club. 
After taking his degiXH; he eonliniu'd his musi- 
cal education at the Jjcipzig ( ’onservatorium 
(1912-13), where lie came into ]x^rsonal touch 
with Niki.sch, whose methods a.s a conductor 
ho studied (4o.sely. He gave some orchestral 
concerts in Liverpool and elsewhere, but may 
be said U) have made his name by conducting 
certain of the R<^yal Philharmonic Society’s 
concci*ts in London in the season 1018-19, Ho 
joined the staff of the R.C’.M. (1919), and 
organi ed there a class in conducting and scoro- 
rtuiding. A little later he suci'eeded Stanford 
as conductor of the R.C.M. orchestra, and also 
undiutook the direction of tlie I’atrons’ Fund 
rehearsals. Ho conducted th(i British Sym- 
phony Orchestra in an enterprising series of 
symphonic program m(^s at Kingsway Hall 
(1920), and gave concerts with the same 
orchestra at the People’s Palace. Ho alsq 
took charge of a season of Diaghilev’s Russian 
Balh^t at the Empire 3'heatn% and conducted 
Sunday concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In the f{>llowing years Boult conducU)d pro- 
grammes in various (^mtinental tours — Munich, 
Prague, Vienna — primarily with the object ol 
introducing important hmglish works to foreign 
audienct^H. He accepted the invitation of Casals 
to conduct some English works at Barcelona 
(1923). Some of these works owed their first 
jH^rformances to him. Ho produced the greater 
part of Holst’s ‘ Planets ’ at one of his Royal 
Philharmonic concerts, and Vaughan Williams’s 
‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ at a lat4^r one. He gave 
the first London x>crformance of Bliss’s ‘Colour 
Symphony ’ at the R.C.M. Ho has also taken 
an active part in the English Competitive 
Festival movement, judging the competitions, 
training conductors and introducing important 
choral and orchestral works into their per- 
formances, more especially at Petersfield and 
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Winohestor. In 1923 ho Hucceoded Sir Henry | 
Wpod as conductor of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and in 1924 was ap|)ointed 
conductor of tho Birmingham City Orchestra. 
He has written a short Handbook on the 
Technique of Conducting f primarily for tho use 
o£ his R.C.M. students (sco Conducting). 

c. ' 

BOURDhJLOT, (1) Pikrre (real name 
Micron) (b. Sens, KJIO; d. Abbey of Mace, 
Feb. 9, 1085), Royal Physician, collected 
material for a history of music which was 
elaborated by his ncj)hcw, (2) Pikhrk Bonnet- ' 
Bourdklot ( b . Paris, lb38 ; d . there, Dee. 19, 
1708), and finished by tho latter’s brother, 
(3) Jacques (d. 1724), who published it in 1715 
as Hiatoire de la niuaique et de sea efjeta. A now • 
edition with a Comparaison de la muf<iqne \ 
italienne et la muaique franraiae, Parts 2>4, by | 
I.»ecerf de Vionville, appeared in 1720, and 
again in 1743. e. v. d. s . 1 

BOURDON, a pedal or manual stop of wood, 
of tho 8topp<ul diaj)ason family, and of 10 ft. 
tone. The insertion <^»f tho Ktop|x>r causes tho 
pipes to 8i>eak tho octavo Ixdow ; consequently 
they are only of half the true spc‘aking length a.s 
compared with open pipes of the same pitx^h ; ' 
it is therefore usual, in si waking of tho pitch of ^ 
all kinds of stopped pipes, to make use of tho 
term tone as referring to pijws of only half true 
speaking length. 

As a manual stop of 1(» ft. tone it is met with 
under the names of bourdon, lieblieh bourdon 
and double diapason, and as a pedal stop of 
10 ft. tone it is sometimes called sub-baH.s. 

By extension of the 10 ft. compass upwards : 
and downwards the iwdal stop is now fn*- 
quently made to Ix^ available as a bass flute or 
octavo of 8 ft. tone, and as a sub-bourdon, 
3 ontra-baH 8 or sub- bass of 32 ft. tone. In con- 
nexion with this latter cai)acity the tone of 
these pijws apixjars to deteriorate rapidly Ixdow 
tho O of 24 ft, tone ; therefore, for tliis and 
pressing economical reasons (both of cost and 
space), the lower notes of tlie 32 ft. tone or i 
pitch are now generally obtained acoustically, 
».e. by coupling notes a fifth apart. The speech 
of bourdons is apparently much improved by i 
tho addition of octavo flue -work, or other com- | 
bination. Occasionally they are made in metal i 
or zinc, but some difficidty is experienced by i 
reason of tho tompions or stoppers dropping i 
down and upsetting tlio speech, tone and 
pitch ; this, however, could be remedied by | 
mitreing the tops of tho pipes to a right angle, 
which would not apparently affect tho tone, 
and would allow tho stoppers to rest upon their 
edges. 

Occasionally tho bourdon is made to speak in 
two powers, but the variation of the pressure 
of wind required to accomplish this necessitates 
some compensating device to keep the pitch 
•onstant at both powers. t. e. 


BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY, Louis 
Albert (b. Nantes, Feb. 2, 1840; d. Vemouillet^ 
Seine-et-Oise, July 4, 1910), French compostT, 
was a nephew of Billault, the famous minister 
of tho Second Empire. Having entered the 
legal profession in 1859, ho was received into 
Ambroiso Thomas’s class at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1862 ho carried off tlio first prize 
for composition with a cantata, * Tjouise 
de Mezien\s.’ A comic opera, ‘ L’ Atelier de 
Prague,’ had Ixjon represented at Nantes in 
1858. 

He further composed a Stabat Mater, per- 
formed at St. Eustaclie, Apr. 5, 1868, and at 
tlu^ Concerts Populaires, Good Friday, Apr. 3, 
1874, a work written in an archaic stylo, having 
in it something of tho manner and tho vague 
tonality of ]>lain chant without being restricted 
to its rules ; an orchestral suite in 4 movements, 
entitled ‘ Fantaisie en Ut rnineur ’ (Goncerts 
Populaires, D(w. 27, 1874), and a little ‘ satiric * 
drama, ‘ La Conjuration des fleurs,’ of which 
ho also wrote tho words, and whicfli was pro- 
duced under his own direction at tho Sallo 
Herz, Jan. 27, 1883. Mtmtion must also be 
made of his openus : ‘ Michel Colornb ’ (Paris, 
1887), ‘ Bretagne ’ (1887), ‘ Thamara,’ a 3 -act 
oiK‘ra (Opera, Doc. 28, 1891), and ‘ xMyrdhin ’ 
(written 1905, produced at Nantes 1912). Ho 
also wrote a ‘ (’arnaval d’Ath^nes * ; a ‘ Rhap- 
sodic eambodgienni^ ’ in 2 movements ; and 
‘ L’Ent<^rrem<‘nt d’Ophelio ’ for orchestra, a 
work full of originality and life ; a ‘ Symphonio 
religicmse ’ in 5 inovonnmts for mixed chorus 
without ac(U)mpanim(uit, and other choral 
works. In 1869 Bourgault-Dueoudray founded 
in Paris an amateur (flioral society, and gave 
in a most ext!(‘ll(uit manner such works as 
Handel’s ’ Alexander’s Feast ’ and ‘ Aeis and 
Galatea,’ cantatas by Bach, Clement Janne- 
quin’s ‘ Bataille de Marigiian,’ selections from 
Rameau, choruses by Palestrina, Orlando 
Lasso, etc. He went to Greece on a kind of 
musical mission, and brought back some in- 
tt?resting notes on tho music of that country, 
which ho published in a pamphlet entitled 
Souvenirs d'une mission musicale en Grece et en 
Orient (1876). He published an important 
collection of songs, ‘ Tn*nte melodies populaires 
de la Gn^co et de I’Orient,’ collected and har- 
monised with Greek, Italian and French words. 
To the number of his writings must be added 
Conference sur la modalite dans la musique 
grecquey Etudes sur la musique ecclesiastique 
grecque.y etc. etc. After 1878 he lectured on 
the history of music at the Ckmservatoire. He 
undertook a musical journey into Brittany, and 
published on hia return ‘ Trente racdodies popu- 
laires de la Basso Bretagne,’ collected and 
harmonised with a French translation in verse 
by P. Copp^e (1885). a. j. ; corr. M. L, p. 

BOURGEOIS, Jeanne (6. Belgium), operatic 
contralto, studied first at the Brussels Con- 
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dervatoiro, aft<?rwar(is in Paris with Rose Caron. 
She made her debut at the Tht^atrt^ de la Mon- 
naie in 10()o, and remained there for four years. 
During her first season at Covent Garden, in 
1909, she took part in two fn'sh productions, 
namely, ‘ Pelleas et Melisande ’ (singing the 
r61c of Genevieve) and Frederic d'Erlanger’s 
* Tess ’ (Dark-Carr). '‘ The rich timbre of her 
voice and her artistic method earned favour- 
able notice, and she was re-engag('d for the 
following season, when she appeared as Mallika 
in a revival of ‘ Lakmo.' Again, 1912, she 
sang in the first performances here of ‘ 1 
Giojelli della Madonna ’ and ‘ CoiKdiita.' 

Bibl. — NORTIICOTT, Cot'fHt Garden and the Rof/ttl Opera. 

II. K. 

BOUUGEOLS, Louts (/>. ]\'iris. c. 1510; still 
living in lofil), the son of Guillauine Bourgeois, 
was an important figure' in the evolution of 
the Genevan PsAi/rKU. 

In 1541 ho was inviti^d to (ieneva, about the 
tinu^ of (Ivin’s n'turn from Strvssburg. On tlu' 
removal of Guillaume I’^kanc^ ) Lausanm^ 
ill 1545 his ]ilacc was givtui to Bourgeois, jointly ! 
with a Gem^van named Guillaume P^abri, tlu' | 
former n'ceiving (JO, the latt(‘r, 40 of the j 
salary of 100 florins which had bT‘(*n paid to j 
PVanc. Of the jiersonal history of Bourgeois j 
we know nothing beyond what may Ix^ gatluTcd | 
from some notices of him in tin' registers of the 
Council of (feneva. These are curious as illus- 
trative of the place and the tim(‘. In 1547 the 
Couiual admitted him gratuitously to the rights 
of citizenship ‘ in eonsidtuation of his Ixu'ng a 
resjieetable man and willing to teach children.’ 
Sliortly aftc'Twards, to enabh' him tin* better to 
])ursu(^ his studies, they exempted him from 
duti(\s connected’ with the town guard and tlu* 
works of the fortifiiaitions, and [iresenti'd him 
with a small china stove for his apartment. 
Before long his salary was for some ix'ason 
reduced to 50 florins. On his |K;titioning that 
it should be Restored to its fonm^r anunint, or 
even slightly increased in cons(‘quence of his 
jiovei'ty, the parsimonious Council gave him 
two measures of corn ‘ for that once, and in 
consideration of an expected addititm to his 
family.’ To a second jx*tition, even though 
supported by Calvin, they turned a deaf ear. 
On Dec. 3, 1551, Bourgeois was thrown into 
prison for having ‘ without leave ’ altered the 
tunes of some of the psalms, but through the 
intervention of Calvin obtained his release on 
the following day. The alterations, however, 
were sanctioned and adopted. Another in- 
novation proposed by Bourgeois fareil better 
with the Council. His recommendation to 
suspend a printed table in the churches to show 
what psalm was to be sung was approved of, 
and rewarded by a donation of 60 sols. In 
1557 he returned to Paris. 

Bourgeois’s chief claim to notice at the 
present day arises from his connexion with 
VOL. I 


the Genevan Psalter. The authorship of the 
melodies in this remarkable collection has been 
long a subject of controversy. It has been attri- 
buted, wholly or in part, to several musicians 
of the time, to Bourgeois, Franc, Goudimel, 
Claudin l^e Jeune and others. The claims sot 
I up for Goudimel and I>> Jeuno nro easily dis- 
! f)o.sed of. Neither of tht'se composers over 
! visikMl Geneva or had any dinn t ndations with 
I Calvin. In 1557, when the grt^ater |>art of the 
j Genevan Psaltt^r had Ixvn already published, 

; Goudimel was still a momlier of the Church of 
I Rome. The Gt'nevan Psalter was completed 
' in 1562, and it was not until that year that 
j Goudimel published liis ‘ Siuze Pseaumes mis 
en musiquo tl ([uatiu parties, en forme de 
motets.’ This was folio wt‘d by the entire 
Psalter, finst in 1564 harmonised in double 
counterpoint, thtui in 15(J5 in simple counter- 
point (generally note against note), and lastly 
in 15(J5 66, wln^n Goudimel produced another 
arrangement of the psalms for 3, 4 or moro 
voices in the form of mokits. 

U? Jeuno was but 12 years of ago in 1542, 
when the first edition of the Genevan Psalter 
was ymblished, ajid not above 21 in 1551, when 
the whoh^ of Marot’s and the first portion of 
Beza’s translations had alrc^ady a})pear<‘d. In 
1564 he published ‘ Dix Pseaumes de Dauid 
nouuellement c()mpf)Hes k quatrt^> parties, en 
fonno d(^ motets . . .’ re|>rinkxl in 1580. The 
j)8almH are Marot’s, but the music is entirely 
origiiial. Ijo Jeum^ died in KKK), and his har- 
immiscxl arrangcunents in 4 and 5 jiarts of the 
(ienevan melodic^s wtui^ not printed until the 
following year, nor that in 3 parts (Book I.) 
until 1602.^ Put long Ixdore the psalms of 
Goudimel and Jeuno a})])eHred, Bourgeois 
had himself harmonised the tunes up to that 
tiiTK^ included in the (Jenevan Psalkir. In 1547 
he published 

■ rif I>auM . . . truihilrtz . . . pur riemriit 

M.irot, »'t mi« *•!) iniihi(|iM> par 1.4)> s 15(i\ m. i\ (piatre parnt*H, 
voi» <1(1 coMtr«jM>lni't ogal oonHoniianUt au v«*rV»e. Lyon, 1.547.* 

In the same year ho also published 

j * proitiier liun* di'n PiM’aulini'H de UHiilfl, cr)nt4)n»nt xxlv. 

, ('oinixmiqHir lioya auvr^ooia. Kiidiuerxitc rle Mu«i<pie : 

I h waiioir faiiilHerv fni > andeuille ; aultr«« plna iiitiHit’nh’w . . . L>on.' 

! In the latk^r the words of the psalmrt^ire those 
I of Marot, but the melodies are original and 
I wholly different from thfise of the former work, 
i All these harmonised psalkirs were intended only 
i for private use. Down to the 19th century 
I nothing beyond the melody of the psalms was 
I tolerated in the worship of the Reformed 
Churches, and it was not improbably the 
aversion of Calvin to the use of harmony that 
comindled Bourgeois to print his psalters at 
Lyons instead of Geneva.* 

Before wo consider more particularly the 
I authorship of the melodies in the Genevan 

• B«»ok 1. WHfl reprinted in 1607, and waa followed by tho Second 
and Third Books in 1608. The latter booka ap|>arently had not t>een 
piibIiMhe<l in 1601. 

2 In four ijarta 

3 Specimena of the psalms, aa harmonised by Bourgeois, Ormditiiel. 
Le .feuue and others, are given by Duuen in his work. . ited ls.‘!ow. 

2 F 
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F^is and Q.-L*, however, indicate a French 
organist of the middle of the 16th century, (2) 
Clement le Bouroes, thus called after his 
native town of Bourges, who, being at Lyons 
in 1638, frequented the house of the music 
printer Jacques Moderne. Both authorities 
oontirm the existence of the above-named com- 
position. Gerber, 8(;hilling and Mendel attri- 
bute it to Clementine. Fetis does not mention 
her in his Biographie universdle des rnusiciens, 

M. L. p. 

BOURGES, Jean Maurice {b. Bordeaux, 
Deo. 2, 1812 ; d. Paris, Mar. 1881), a distin- 
guished musical critic, came early to Paris, and 
studied composition under Barl)ereau. 

In 1839 he became joint editor of the Revue 
et gazette musicale. As a composer ho produced 
chamlKir and pianoforte music, and songs. 
On Sept. 16, 1846, his opera ‘Sultana’ was 
successfully produced at the Op6ra-Comique. 
He made an oxoellont translation of the words 
of Mendelssohn’s * Elijah.’ f. o. 

BOURNEMOUTH. The Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra was founded in 1893 by 
Dan Godfrey (q.v.) at tlie instigation of the 
corporation. The successful engagement of a 
small Italian band the previous year by way 
of adding to the amenities of the town had 
shown the way, and warranted the taking over 
of the Winter Gardens and the establishment 
of something of a more permanent nature. In 
fact this orchestra can claim to be the first 
municipal permanent orchestra in the country. 
In two years* time its personnel was large 
enough to enable Godfrey to begin a series of 
symphony concerts, which have continued un- 
interruptedly ever since. But what has given 
the Orchestra its special signiticance has been 
the fact that Gotlfrey introduced British music 
Into his programmes as. so to apeak, a matter 
of course. By 1923 over 600 native composi- 
tions had boon performed, many of these for 
the first time. Practically the whole of the 
familiar classical repertory has been heard, to- 
gether with numerous later symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems, overtures and concertos of 
foreign origin. The occasional conjunction of 
the local choral society with the Orchestra led 
to the formation in 1911 of a Municipal Choir, 
many performances of important choral works 
being given, both British and foreign. In 1922 
a musical festival was given, consisting of a 
series of special concerts, one of the features of 
which was the invitation accorded to composers 
to conduct their own works. Similar festivals, 
but on a larger scale, have been held at Easter 
in subsequent years, and on those occasions 
the Choir took part. A detailed account of 
this unique chapter in English musical history 
is given in Godfrey’s Memories and Music, 
London, 1924. N. c. o. 

BOURNONVILLE, (1) Jean-Valentin de 
(6, Noyon, 16th cent.), maitre de chapelle at 


Rouen, then at fivreux. In 1615 he was at the 
collegiate church at St. Quentin ; in 1018 at 
Abbeville ; and in 1620 at Amiens Cathedral. 
Fetis mentions 13 masses a 4 v. printed by 
Ballard between 1613-30 ; 8 ‘ cantica Beat. 
Mar. Virg.’ (Paris). Bournonvillo was one of 
the best organists and French composers in the 
reign of Louis XlII. He was the founder of a 
school of music from which some remarkable 
artists went forth, not the least being Arthur 
Auxc’OUsteaux {q,v,). His son followed him 
as organist of Amiens Cathedral, and his grand- 
son, (2) Jacques (b. Amiens, c. 1676; d, 1758), 
a pupil of Bernier, was highly esteemed by 
Rameau. His ‘ P** livro de motets ’ was pub- 
lished by Ballard in 1711. (See Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. s. 

BOURRfiE, a dance of French origin which 
is said to have come from the province of Au- 
vergne (see Rousseau’s Dictionary of Music), 
According to other authorities, however, it is a 
Spanish dance from Biscay, where it is said to 
bo still practised. It was unknown to Thoinot 
Arbeau, though introduced into the feasts of 
Paris about 1590. It is cited by Praetorius, but 
is not mentioned by Mersenne. The ‘ Suites for 
2 musettes ’ by Anet (1725) contain a ‘ Bourree 
de Jean des Vignes,’ but the French composers 
of harpsichord music did not adopt it as readily 
as composers of other nations. The bourree is 
often to be ft)und in the older suites, especially 
in those of Bach, and is of a rapid tempo, in 
common (allabreve) time. In its general char- 
acter it presents some features of analogy with 
the Gavotte, from which, however, it may 
readily be distinguishetl ; first, be(;auso it is in 
allabreve time, that is, wdth only 2 beat in the 
bar, whereas the gavotte has 4 ; and secondly, 
because the latter begins on the 3rd crotchet 
in the bar, while the bourree alw^ays starts on 
the 4th. Like most of the older daiuie move- 
ments, it consists of two parts, each of w^hich is 
repeated. In Bach’s suites a second bourree 
frequently follows the first, in the same way as 
in a symphony or sonata a trio follows a minuet, 
after which the first bourree is repeated. 

E. r. ; addns. m. l. p. 

BOUSQUET, Georges (6. Perpignan, Mar. 
12, 1818 ; d. St. Cloud, June 15, 1854), com- 
poser and critic, entered the Conservatoire as 
violin pupil, and w'on the Grand Prix de Home 
in 1838. His compositions wdiile he held the 
prize, particularly two Masses (Rome, 1839- 
1840), excited hopes of a brilliant career. But 
his first ojieras, ‘ L’Hotesse de Lyon ’ and ‘ 
Mousquetairo,’ both produced in 1844, were 
failures. ‘ Tabarin ’ (1852) met with better 
success. For three seasons Bousquet conducted 
the orchestra at the Theatre Italien. He 
contributed articles to the Revue et gazette 
musirale. M. C. c. 

BOUVARD, Francois (6. Paris, 1670 ; still 
living circa 1758). As a boy he appeared at the 
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0|>era in high soprano parts, having a beautiful 
voice of very largo compass. At the age of 16 
he lost his voice, and went t<j Rome to study 
composition. On his return at the beginning 
of the 18th century he received a Government 
pension, and in 1702 his ‘ Meduse ’ was per* 
formed at the Opera. Four years later he pro- 
duced ‘ Cassandra ’ in company with Bertin. 
For the French court he wrote 4 o})era8 between 
1729 and 1733. Ho composed besides: ‘Can* 
tates franvaisos,’ 4 lx)ok8 of airs, some with 
flute accompaniment, and other vocal composi- 
tions ; also a book of violin sonatas. Bouvard 
had travelled a great deal, lived for a consider- 
able period in Rome, and was made a chevalier 
of the Order of Christ by the King of Portugal 
(FHis; Q.-L.). K. V. d. 8. 

BOVICELLI, Giovanni Battista, of Assisi, 
near Spoletta, a singer at Milan Cathedral, 
published in 1594 a work on vocal figuration 
and ornamentation, as practised in his time, 
which is of great historical interest, as ho gives 
examples from the works of Palestrina, Rorc, 
Victoria and Claudio Merulo thus treated. A 
description with examples is given in Moiiats- 
hejte fur Musikgeschichte 23, p. 113, el eeq. ; 
also in Eitner’s Bibliographies p. 945. 

E. V. d. s. 

BOVY, Charles Samuel, see Lysberg. 

BOW. The strings of the various instruments 
of the violin tribe are made to vibrate by friction 
with the hair of the bow. Like the violin, the 
bow went through many progressive phases, till, 
at the end of the 18th century, it acquired its 
present shape, which seems to hiave no room for 
improvement. The bow with which the Rebec 
(the okh^st stringed instrument played with the 
bow with which we are acquainted) was played, 
had the form of the weapon from which it de- 
rived its name. The stick was much bent, and 
a cord or string was tied from one end to the 
other (Fig. 1). 

In pictures of the 13th century (see 
PLATE XLVL) we notice something like a 
nut and head, and hair was possibly used 
in place of the cord. The bow now gradu- 
ally loses more and more the actual bow- 
shape (Figs. 2, 3, 4) ; the head is distinct 
from the stick, and the nut is no longer a portion 
of the stick, but is attached to it by a wire. On 
the top of the stick a narrow piece of indented 
iron is fixed, on which the wire is hooked, and 
thus the hair made tighter or looser at pleasure 
(Fig. 5). The next step consisted in the sub- 
stitution of a screw for the wire and indented 
iron, by which the tension of the hair could be 
perfectly regulated. This was Corelli’s bow 
(Fig, 6). It was made of light wood, the stick 
perfectly straight, hardly if at all elastic, and 
very short. Tartini’s bow (Fig. 7) was consider- 
ably longer, the wood thinner and more elastic. 
(See also PLATE LXXX VII.) 

Towards the end of the 18th century Francois 


Toubtk Iq.v.) brought the art of bow-making 
to perfection, and cn^ated a model on which no 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fio. 3. Fio. 4, 

(1020.) (1640.) (1660.) 


improvement has been yet made. In fact his 
bow combines all the qualities required to en- 
able the player to follow out every conceivabi© 



Fig. 5. Fig. c. Fio. 7. Fio. 8. 
(1700.) (1740.) 


ntuznee of tone and movement— lightness, firm- 
ness and elasticity. The stick of the modern 
violin bow (Fig. 8) is ma^le of Brazilian lanoD* 
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wood (Dugueiia quitarensis) or of snake-wood 
{B/osimum aubletii ) ; it is cut straight, following 
the grain of the wood, and afterwards slightly 
bent by exposure to heat. Although many 
trials have been made, no wood has been found 
to possess the necessary qualities in the same 
degree as those mentioned. 

The nut (c, Fig. 9) is made of ebony, ivory 
or tortoise-shell. For violin, tenor and violon- 
cello bows white horse-hair is used ; for double- 
bass bows, black. The hair (6) is inserted 



Vio. 0. 


in the head (c) and the nut of the bow, and 
can be made tighter or looser by turning the 
screw (d). P. D. 

The violoncello bow is a trifle shorter than 
those used for the violin and Uuior, which are 
of the same length or nearly so, the tenor bow 
being rather heavier, and the nut and top of 
the bow slightly deeper. The top and nut of 
the violoncello bow are deeper still. 

The old double-bass bow was of a rude 
pattern, made of beech or other common wood, 
and having the primitive arched form. The 
tone was elicited less by pressure, as in the (laso 
of the smaller instruments, than by a sort of 
‘ ripping ’ or sweeping touch, partaking of the 
nature of the pizzicato, the bow being held 
under-hand, i,c. with the wrist depressed and 
the hair inclined towards the nut, a survival of 
the method common to all instruments of the 
viol family. Concurrently with the change 
from the old three-stringed double bass, tuned 
by fifths, to the modern orchestral one tuned 
by fourths, the Paris double-bass players re- 
solved about 1830 on the adoption of a double- 
bass bow of the ordinary length, but made on 
the principle of the violoncello bow, though 
larger, and having a similar nut. This bow, 
which was employed by Dragonetti, is used 
over-hand, the hair being inclined towards the 
bridge, in the same way as a violoncello bow. 
It produces its effect by pressure rather than by 
‘ ripping,’ and is now universally used. 

The bow is strung with horse-hair, which is 
specially adapted to this purpose by its numer- 
ous dentiform protuberances ; those, aided by 
resin, act upon the string like the teeth of a 
saw. After much playing they wear away ; the 
hair then becomes useless, and must bo renewed. 
A bow used for four hours daily would require 
rehairing at least once a month. The task 
should only Ix^ entrusted to a competent work- 
man, os no other is able to get a sufficient 
number of hairs into the bow (there ought to 
be about 120), or to wedge them evenly in the 
top and nut. Bow-making is now a manu- 


facture rather than an art, as the bows of 
Tourto arc everywhere more or less accurately 
copied. Bows are now made either cylindrical 
or octagonal in section ; the old fluted bow may 
be seen in museums, but has entirely gone 
out of fashion. B. J. r. 

BOWEN, York (b. Crouch Hill, London, 
Feb. 22, 1884), pianist and composer. 

He received his musical education chiefly at 
the R.A.M., where he spent 7 years (1898-1905) 
in studying composition and the pianoforte. 
Since then he has won distinction as a composer 
of decided originality and a pianist of remark- 
able brilliance. 

He has written many works for the piano, 
including 3 concertos, of which the first and 
third were produced at Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts in 1904 and 1908 re8i)ectively, and 
the second at a Philharmonic Concert in 1906. 
His * Symphonic Fantasia ’ for orchestra was 
played under Dr. Richter in London and at 
Manchester in 1900. A symphony in E minor 
made a considerable impression when it was 
produced at Queen's Hall by Landon Ronald 
(1912), and a strikingly effective violin concerto 
given at the Promenade Concerts (1920) must 
also be reckoned among his major achieve- 
ments. Bowen has also written for the viola 
as a solo instrument, prominent among such 
works being his concerto in C minor and his 
sonata for piano and viola. But his smaller 
piano works, including scweral suites, and 
pieces bearing such titles as ‘ Miniature,* 
‘ Humoresque,’ ‘ Romance,’ are, besides being 
his best-known works, those in which his skill 
and fancy most happily display themselves. 
(For list see B, M, S. Ann., 1920.) 

G. s. K. n,, with addns. 

BOWING. This tenn is used in two senses 
corresponding to the two German terms (1) 
Dogenfiihrung and (2) Slrichart. ( 1 ) Designates 
in a general way the action of the bow on 
stringed instniments, and in that sense we 
speak of a stylo and method of bowing, or of 
the bowing of a j)layer. (2) The particular 
manner in which a phrase and passage is to 
be executed, and the signs by which such a 
manner is usually marked. 

Each is here briefly considered. (1) The 
act of moving the bow to and fro across the 
string, or strings, in such a way as to draw 
tone from the instrument — in this sense we 
speak of a ‘ style and method of bowing.’ 

The great masters of the 18th century, 
Corelli and Vivaldi, were the first to recognise 
the possibilities of the art of bowing, and their 
successor, Tartini, persuaded the bow-makers 
of his time to improve upon the shape and 
elasticity of the bow itself. From the time of 
Tartini onwards a gradual and continual im- 
provement took place, until finally the modem 
bow was evolved by the great bow-maker of 
Paris, Tourte (g.v.). This invention enabled 
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Paganini, the famous violinist, to open a new 
era in the art of bowing ; he developed the 
method of holding the bow, and by using freely 
every imaginable movement in connexion ’\^nth 
it he was able to produce all the different shades 
of tone and expression. 

(2) In order that a player may execute 
correctly a musical phrase, it is necessary that 
there should bo a settled method of marking 
which will show the wishes of the composer — 
in this sense we speak of the ‘ bowing of a 
phrase or passage.’ 

If the passage is to bo played legato, a slur, 
or bind, is placed over the notes — ^), but if 
it is left without marks, it is taken by the per- 
former to mean that each note is to bo played 
\vith a separate bow. 

It is not necessary, however, fv)r the com- 
poser to mark every change of bow in a legato 
])assage, and so one slur is sometimes used to 
cover an entire theme, in spite of the fact that 
it is obviously impossible, at a alow tempo, to 
play the whole passage in one bow. In such 
a case the player changes the bow when 
necessary, but in such a manner as to disguise 
the change and not to interfere wnth the con- 
tinuity of the phrase. It may even be essen- 
tial to introduce two or three changes of bow 
into a passage marked by the composer with 
only one slur, the necessity arising from the 
marks of expression which indicate that more, 
or loss, tone is desired. (To play forte or to 
make a crescendo requires a quicker movement 
of the bow across the string than if the tone 
is to remain a level piano — see the opening 
passage of Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried Idyll ’). 
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There are many varieties of bowing used for 
the execution of detached notes. The saUato, 
spiccato and similar styles are produced by 
making use of the natural vibration of the 
stick of the bow and the tension of the hair 
in various different ways, the player, by keep- 
ing the exact balance with his wrist and the 
poise of his right hand, being able to make the 
bow ricochet on the string at any speed 
desired. In the marteli and deiachi bowings, 
however, the hair of the bow remains upon 
the string the whole time, the hammered effect. 


or attack, being produced by the sudden 
release of pressure. The fingers of the right 
hand allow the bow to b^>und forward lightly 
upon the string, and tlie pressure is exerted 
only between the actual sounds. For rapid 
passages requiring a moderate amount of tone 
it is usual to play more or less in the middle 
of the bow, that being the natural place of 
balance for a rapid movement. 

Though many modern stylists differ as to 
the exact position of the haml on the bow and 
the various movements of wrist, fore and upper 
arm muscles, etc., the broad fact emorgos that 
to obtiiin a line and singing tone from the 
iiKstrunjcnt the most essential thing is that 
every movement of every portion of the arm 
should be absolutely free, and the bow itself 
must in all circumstances be ke]>t parallel 
w'ith the bridge of the violin. 

A few examples will servo to show the vital 
importance of bowing as a means of inter- 
pretation. 


2. (1) Tranquillo. (a) Leggiero. 



(7) Molto leggiero. 



mf tauiilU. 



It will be seen that the same passagtj bowed 
differently entirely changes its character. 

The bowing of No. 5 is known as the Viotti 
bowing and is productive of very powerful 
accents. w. h. r. 

BOWMAN, Hknry, published at Oxford in 
1678 a thin hdio volume bearing the title of 


*SoiigM for one, tv»o arnl thr^e voyewt to t,h» Tlioro»»r*Ua«». WItii 

S UM* Short 8iiiii)honlm {’olleoted out of of th« SeI<H.'t PcM*mi 
thB incrnniMirHhIf Mr. (>)irley, and othem. and composed by 
Henry llowij»an, PhiJo-Mualcna.’ 

A second edition appeared at Oxford in 1679. 
A MS. Miserere is in B.M. Add. MSS. 33,234 
and in Ch. Ch. ; also the MS. of ‘ I’ll sing ot 
heroes,* one of the songs above mentioned. 

w. H. H. 

BOXBERG, Christian Ludwig (6, Sonders- 
hausen, Apr. 24, 1670), studied at the school of 
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St. Thomas and at the university, T^ipxig. In 
1092 he was organist at (jJrossenhain, and 
in 1702 in the sanu? cai)aeity at iSS. iVter 
and Paul, Gorlitz. 15etwec*n 1094 and 1700 
Sieveral operas of his were performed at I^ipzig, 
Wolfenbiittel, Gasael and Onolzhach. Gerber 
X)osse8Scd the MS. of an ‘ Easter concerto ’ for 
chorus and instruments, of whi(!h he speaks 
very highly. Hoxberg published also a de- 
scription of the organ of S8, Peter and Paul 
at Gorlitz in 1704 {Mendd ; Riemann). 

E. V. d. s. 

BOYCE, William, Mus.I). (b, London, Feb. 
7, 1710; d. Kensington, Feb. 7, 1779), was 
famous as organist, composer of (diurch music, 
and editor of a collection of cathedral music 
which served as th(^ basis of the English cathe- 
dral repertory for a century or so after its 
publication. 

Boyce was born at Joiners’ Hall, Upper 
Thames Street (of which company his father, 
a cabinet-maker, was afterwards beadle). He 
bcioamo a (!borist(‘r of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
under Charles King, and, on quitting the choir, 
an articled pupil of Maurice Gretme, then 
organist of the (iathedral. On the expiration 
of bis artich^s in 1794 he became organist of 
Oxford Chapel, Vere Street, Cavendish Square, 
and pursued his studies under Dr. Pepuseb. 
While yet a young man Boyce’s bearing be- 
came rnucli impairful, a calariiity the greatest 
that can befall a musician, but one which, in 
his case, did not lessen the ardour with which 
ho pursued bis studies. In 1794 be set Lord 
Lansdowne’s masquer of ‘ Peloua and Thetis,’ 
and in 1730 composed the music, for John 
Lock man’s oratorio * David’s Lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan,’ which was first given 
by the Apollo Society, and subsequently, in 
1740, at (/ovent Garden Theatre. About 1740 
ho act two odi\s for St. Cecilia’s Day, one 
written by Loekinan, the other by Vidal, 
undermaster of Westminster School. Tn 1730 
he had given up lus appointment at Oxford 
Chapel upon obtaining the post of organist at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, which had become 
vacant by the removal of Joseph Kelway to 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields. On June 21 in the 
same year he was sworn into the place of com- 
poser to the Chap<4 Royal in the room of John 
Weldon, then lately dccca.sed. Ho most ably 
discharged the duties of this office by the com- 
position of many fine anthems and services. 
In 1737 he was appointed conductor of the 
meetings of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford, which office ho 
hold for several years. (See Three Choirs 
Festival.) In 1743 he produced the serenata 
of ‘ Solomon,’ written by Edward Moore, which 
was eminently successful, one song in which 
(‘ Softly rise, O southern breeze,’ for tenor voice 
with bassoon obbligato) retained its popularity 
for upwards of a century. In 1749, on the 


erection of an organ in the church of Allhallows 
the Great and Less, Thames Street, Boyoe was 
chosen organist. In the same year he was 
selected to compose the music for the ode 
written by William Mason for the installa- 
tion of Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
The ode, with Boyce’s music, was per- 
formed in the Senate House, July 1, 1749, 
and on the following day, being Commence- 
ment Sunday, an anthem with orchestral ac- 
companiments, by Boyce, was performed in 
Great St. Mary’s Church, as an exercise for the 
degree of Doctor of Music, which the Univer- 
sity then conferred on him. Both these com- 
positions were soon afterwards published to- 
gether. In the same year Boyce appeared as 
a composer for the theatre by reviving the 
masque of ‘ Peleus and Thetis ’ (introduced 
into the author’s alteration of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ entitled ‘ The Jew of Venice ’), 
added songs to another revived masque called 
‘ I..<;the,’ and set Moses Mendez’s musical enter- 
tainment, ‘ The Chaplet,’ the last of which 
met with great success. In 1750 ho added 
songs to Dry den’s ‘ Secular Masque,* and in 
1751 he set another piece by Mendez, called 
‘ The Shepherd’s Lottery.’ On the death of 
Dr. Greene in 1755, Dr. Boyce was nominated 
his successor as master of the King’s band of 
music, and conductor of the annual festivals 
of the Sons of the Clergy {q^v.) at St. Paul’s 
(’athedral. He was not sworn in till June 1757. 
In the former capacity he was required to com- 
pose music for the new year and birthday odes 
of the poet-laureate, and wrote about 43 com- 
positions, now among the Music School MSS., 
Oxford ; in the latter ho voluntarily composed 
two fine anthems with orchestral accompani- 
ments, besides additional accompaniments and 
choruses for PurccU’s To Deum and Jubilate, 
written for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1694. In 1758, 
on the death of John Travers, Boyce was ap- 
pointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal. He resigned his place at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, in 1768, and was dismissed from that 
at Allhallows, Thames Street, in 1769 ; as his 
deafness still increased, ho gave up teaching 
and removed to Kensington, where he em- 
ployed himself principally in the collection 
and editing of the materials for the work by 
which he is best known — 

‘('ntbedrni Music, belnc a collecUon in score of the moat valu- 
able and u>«eful i-ompoHitlons for that service by the eeveral 
Kngllflh inaetoTH of tlie laet two hundred years.’ 

This work was projected by Dr. Greene, who 
had begun collections for it, but, finding his 
health failing, bequeathed all his materials to 
Dr. Boyce, with a request that he would com- 
plete the work. The ‘ Cathedral Music * was 
published in three volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1760 and the last in 1778. 

Boyce died of gout and was buried on Feb. 
16, 1779, in the vault under the centre of the 
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aome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the year 
following his death his widow published a 
volume containing ‘ Fifteen Anthems and a 
Te Deum and Jubilate ’ of her husband’s com- 
position, and in 1790 another volume contain- 
ing twelve anthems and a service was published 
under the editorship of Dr. Philip Hayes. 
These anthems and services (with others, to 
the extent in all of 46 anthems and 5 services) 
were afterwards published in four volumes 
under the editorship of Vincent Novello. In 
1788 John Ashley, who had purchased the 
plates of the ‘ Cathedral Music,’ issued a re- 
print of it, with a memoir (by Sir John Hawkins) 
and a portrait (finely engraved by Sherwin) of 
Boyce prefixed. In 1849 a now edition, with 
additional services and anthems and now lives 
of the composers, was issued under the care 
of Joseph Warren. Besides the compositions 
above mentioned, Boyce produced the follow- 
ing : 

Dryden’s * Secular Mivsque,’ 1746 ; twelve flonat.a« for two vlolinfl 
and hass. 1747 ; a concerto ; eight Mj mphonles ; ‘ Ode to Charity,* 
composed for the Leice8ter Infirmary, containing the duet for tenor 
and baafl ' Here shall soft Charity repair ’ ; llev. Walter Uarte's 
p.araphrase of part of Pindar’s first Pythian ode, 1740 ; Masque In 

* The Teraiiest ’ ; dirge in ‘ (^^nibeline ' ; dirge in ‘ Komeo and 
Juliet’ : trio In * The Winter’s Tale ’ ; two otirs in Home’s tragedy, 

* Agis,' 1768 ; ‘ Harlc<iuln’B Invasion,’ 17, '59. in which occurs the 
flue song ' Heart of Oak ’ ; * f^oah,’ an oratorio, seems to he no 
longer In existence. Many songs appeared in TAe Brititk Orpheus, 
The Vocal Musical Mask, etc. A coUection of his songs, duets, etc., 
entitled Lyra Britannica, appeared in several books. 


(8ee D,N,B, and Mus, jT., 1901, p. 441 f., 
in which a complete list of the MS. com- 
positions at Oxford and in the British Museum 
is given.) Boyce’s portrait by Hudson is in 
the Music School, Oxford. His only son 
{b. Mar. 25, 17()4) was long known as a double- 
bass player in London orchestras. 

The following are the contents of tlte * Cathe- 
dral Music ’ : 


VOL. I. 


TaUjIb. Preces, M. and K. Serv. 
Morlky. Burial Serv, O minor. 
Farrant. M. and K. Serv. G 
minor. 

Bevin. M. and E. Serv, D minor. 


(iiBBONfl. 

Do. 

F. 

Child. 

Do. 

E minor. 

Koobrb. 

Do. 

D. 

Blow. 

Do. 

A. 

Aldrich. 

Do. 

G. 

Blow. 

Do. 

G. 


Do. Kyrie and Creed (triple 
measure). G. 

14 Chants. 

VOL. II. 

Henry VIII. F. A. ‘ O Lord the 
Maker.’ 4 v. 

Tallis. F.A. * I call and cry.* 6v. 

T YE. F. A. ‘ I will exalt Thee.’ 4 v. 

l>o. (2nd pt.) ‘Sing unto the Lord.’ 
4 V. 

Farrakt. P. a. ‘ Call to remem- 
brance.’ 4 V. 

Ho. F. A. ‘ Hide not Thou.* 4 v. 

Byrd. F. A. ‘ O lA)rd, turn.’ 6 v. 

l>o. F. A. (2nd pt.) * Bow Thine 
ear, O Lord.' 6 v. 

I>o. P. A. ‘ Sing Joyfully.’ 6 v. 

OiBBOMB. F. A. ' Hosanna.* 6 v. 

Do. P. A. ’ Lift up your heads.* 

0 T. 


Do. p. A. * Almighty and ev 
lasting.* 4 V. 

I>o. P. A. * O clap your hand 

Do. (2nd pt.) * Ood Is gone u 
8 ▼. 

BaTTKv. P. A. ’Hear my pray < 

6 V. 


Do. F.A.’OnndseibeLord.* 4 y. 
Do. P. A. *DeUTer us, O Lord.* 
4v. 


f'nn.n. F. A. ’ FraJse the Lord.* 
4 v. 

Do. F. A. 'O Lord, grant the 
King.’ 4 V. 

Do. F.A. ‘Slug we merrily.’ 7 v. 
Rookrh. F, a. ‘ Behold now.’ 4v. 
Do. F. A. ‘ Teach me, O Lord.’ 
4 v. 

Blow. V. A. * Ood is our hope.' 
8 v. 

Do, V. A. ' O Ood, wherefore art 
Thou absent.’ 6 v. 

Do. V. A. ‘Save me, O God.’ 4v. 
Do. F. A. * The Lord hear thee.' 
4 V. 

Do. F.A. ‘My Ood. my God.* 4v. 
Aldrich. V. A. ' Out of the deep.’ 
4 V. 

Do. F. A. * O ^vo thanks.* 6 v. 
Crkyohton. F. a. * I will arise.* 
4 V. 

Purcell. V, A. ‘ O God, Thou 
art,* 4 V. 

Do. V, A. ‘ O God, Thou hast.* 6 v. 
Do. V. A. ' O Lord God of HosU.* 

8 V. 

GoLDWur. V, A. ‘I have set God.* 
4 V. 

Clarke. F. A, * Praise the Lord, 
O Jerusalem.’ 4 v. 

Croft. V. A. ' God Is gone up.* 4 y. 
Do. V. A. * Put me not to re- 
buke.* 4 V. 

Weldon. V. A. ‘In Thee, O 
lAird,’ 4 V. 

Do. V. A, ‘Hear my crying.’ 6 y. 
Lawks (Wjf.). V. A. ‘ The Lord 
is mj light.’ 4 T. 

Locke. V. A. ‘ Lord. let me know 
mine end.* 6 v. 

Humfuret. V. A. * Have mercy 
upon me.' 3 r. 

Do. V, A. ‘ O Lord my God.* 8v. 
Blow. V.A. ' I was in the Spirit.' 
4 V. 


Wise. V.A. * Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord.’ 4 v. 

Do. V. A. ‘Awake, put on ili> 
strength.' 3 v. 

PURCKLL. V. A. • Thy way, O 
God.’ 4 V. 

Do. V. A. ‘ Be merciful.’ 3 v, 
Clarke. V. A. ‘How long wilt 
Thou.’ 1 V. 

Croft. V.A. ‘O praise the Lord.’ 

3 V. 

Do. V.A. ‘Give the King.' 6v. 
0 Chants. 

VOL. HI. 

Byrd. M. and K. Serv. D minor. 
Child. Do, D. 

Blow. Do. K minor. 

PcROEix. M. and K. Serv. 

(double), B tlut. 

Bull. V.A. ‘O Lord my God.’ 6 v, 
UuMriiKE^ . V, A. ‘ Thou art iny 
King.’ 4 V. 

Do. V. A. 'Like as the hart.’ 4 v. 
Do. V. A. ‘ Hear, O Heavens.' 3 v. 
Do. V. A. ■ llejolce ui (ho Lord.' 

Do. V. A. * Haste Thee, O God.’ 

4 v. 


WisK. V. A. * The ways of Eion«’ 

I 2 ▼. 

\VKi. V . A. * Thy beauty, O Israel.’ 

4 V. 

l>(v V. A. ‘ Awake up, my glory.* 
3 V. 

Do. V. A. ‘ Blessed is He.* 3 r, 
Bu*w. V. A. • O Lord, I hart 
HtuneKl.’ 4 V. 

Do. V. A • U sing unto God.* 3 r. 
Do. V A. *0 U>rd Thou hast 
searched me out.' 2 r. 

Do. V A . ’ 1 lifbeld and lo t ' 4t, 
Turner. V. A. ’ lA>rd, Thou hast 
been our rehige.* 3 v. 
PuRi^ELL. V. A. * Behold, 1 brine 

yon.’ .H V. 

Do. V.A.' They that go down.’ 

2 V. 

Do. V. A. ‘Thy word Is a lantern.* 

3 V. 

Do. V. A. ' O give thanks.’ 4 r. 
Clakkr. V. a. ‘ 1 wllHoreThea.’ 

‘2 V. 

Gut RONS. Sauctus. 4 v. in F. 
Child. Hanctus. 4 v. in S 
minor. 

UouRKH. Sanelus. 4 v. In D. 
I’RKYOIITON. Sauctus. 4 Y. in 
K flat. jj 


J?()YER, I*as{’al {h, Tarascon, c. 1743), 
succeeded Abbe (biiizargues as niaitro de 
chapelle at Ninios (\ithedral. He was in Paris 
about 17(>5, where the folhnving works of his 
appeared : Letlre d Mons. Diderot sur le projet 
de V unite de. clef donB la musique, et la r^formt 
des me.su re.s^ cXc, (I7t)7); La Soiree perdue d 
rOjyera (1776), dealing Avith the war between 
CJliickists and IHec imiists (2nd ed., 1781) ; 
Notice .nir la vie et les ouvraqcs de Pcrgolesi 
(1772, July number of the Mercure de France), 
(xaveaux. Paris, published 3 sonatas for piano- 
forte with accompaniment of a lluto or violin 
and violoncello by 1\ Jloyor, which probably 
is the above, (lerber (2) states that he founded 
a music engraving and publishing business in 
1787, and Schilling gives 1790 ; but, as Bruni’s 
9th book of (pi arte ts was published by M, 
(‘/Monsieur) Boyer c. 1785, these dates are evi- 
dently too late. The publishing house of Boyer, 
Paris, was one of importance. E. v. d. s. 

BOYK8, Thomas, an English church com- 
poser who graduated Mus.B. at Oxford in 1603. 
Wood (Fasti Oxoniensis) says that he ‘ com- 
posed certain Church Services.’ One of these, 
in the Dorian mode, is at Ely Cathedral. The 
partbooks at Durham Cathedral and Peter- 
house, Cambridge, contain a short service by him 
(including T.D., B., K., C., M., N.D.). There is 
also a Latin Te Deum at Peterhouse, and an 
anthem (4 v.) in short score, ‘ If ye love me,’ at 
Ch. Ch. J. M“. 

BOYLE, Georoe Frederick (6. Sydney, 
N.S.W., June 29, 1886), Australian pianist, 
composer and teacher. After concert tours 
in Australia he studied in Berlin with Busoni. 
He came to America in 1910 to become 
professor of the pianoforte at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, and has played in 
concerts in America. His compositions include 
the following : 

Concerto, plaDof(*rt<*, D minor. 

Symphonic Faiitfljjla. 

(kmcerto, violoncello. 

Sonata, pianoforte ami violoncello. 

Sonata, pianoforte, B. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelln, cantata. 

Don Ramiro, cantata, m a 
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BRABANgONNE, LA, the national air of 
the Belgiana, dating from the revolution of 
1B30, when Belgium became an independent 
country. Both words and music were com- 
posed during the struggle ; the former by a 
certain Jennevai, who was killed in one of the 
actions near Antwerp, the latter by Cam- 
PENHOUT (q.v.). 

BRACE (Fr. arxxtlade ; Ger. Klammer ; Ital. 
CLMlada)^ a vortical line, usually with a double 

curve, used to couple together two 

or more staves, thus indicating 
either that the music written therein 
is to be performed simultaneously by 
various instnaments or voices, or in vl— — ^ 
orchestral scores that the parts so braced 
belong to one class of instrument, such as 
woodwind, horns or strings. F. T. 

B R A 1) B U R Y, W illiam Batch elder 
(6. York, Maine, Oct. 6, 1816; d» Montclair, New 
Jersey, Jan. 7, 1868), an American composer 
and editor. He was active in organising sing- 
ing societies and festivals, then known in 
America as ‘ conventions,' in different jaarta 
of the United States. In 1841 ho published 
his first collection of choir music, followed by 
many others which had an enormous popu- 
larity, as did his Sunday School cantata 
* Esther ’ (1856). Many of his simple religious 
tunes, which do not share the trashy character 
of some composed later for the same purposes, 
are still sung. r. a. 

BRADE, (1) Wilijam {h. circa 1560; 
d, Hamburg, Feb. 26, 1630^), an English 
musician who held various continental court 
appointments. 

The order of his appointments, mainly de- 
duced from dt^dications, is as follows ; ho was at 
the court of Christian IV. of Denmark from 
1594-96, from 1599-1606 and 1620-22; it 
seems pn^bablo that before the first date, and 
it is certain that in the intervals, he was in 
the service of the Margraves of Brandenburg. 
From 1609-14 ho was director of the Raths- 
musik at Hamburg, being appointed in 1614 
violist to the Duke Johann Adolph of 
Schleswig- Gottorp. Ho was Kapellmeister at 
Hallo in 1618,* and in 1619 ho went to Berlin 
as Kapellmeister to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and was again at Gottorp, as Kapellmeister, 
from 1622, His works are : 

iUiuikatisch* Cnwvrintt, Hamburg. 1609; A>»cw aug^t^rtetrtu< Pa- 
duanen, Oaltianirn, CatUionen, Atlmand vnui Coranten, etc.. Ham- 
burg. 1600; ytw« attuttrl agent Paduanayt end QaUiardan, mlt 
8 Sttm . . . etc., Hamburg. 1614 ; Savt atmertagena liabHeht Brandan, 
lafradtn, Mateharadan, Ballattan . . . mlt 8 Stlm . . . Lttbeck, 
16L ; .UatodUfnai* Padmmit ... a 8 Part . . . Antwerp, 1010; 

luatigt Votten, Cnuranten, Bnltetten, etc., mit 8 Sum . . . 
Berlin, 1621. A MS. ‘ Fancy * l« In the R,C.M. 

His son, (2) Christian, was in the Elector's 
band from 1619 (Q.-L. ; D.N.B.). 

BRADFORD (Yorkshire). The story of 
music in Bradford is largely bound up with 
that of its chief concert hall, St, George's Hall, 

1 Date glv^n by Memann, 

* Opal J«4(«cAr. fur uUgtm. tttacMchu, 1888. p. 6a 


which was completed in 1853. In 1926 H 
became a picture - house. One of the choral 
societies has, however, a much longer record, 
having been founded in 1821. 

The Bradford Old Choral Society has had 
a chequered career, marked by a good many 
events of interest, such as the first Bradford 
performance of ‘ Elijah ’ in 1848 and the debut 
of J. T. Carrodus as a boy of 11 in 1846. In an 
Anglo-French competition in Paris in 1912 the 
chorus won two prizes, and in 1921 the Society 
celebrated its centenary, and has renewed its 
youth under its present conductor, Wilfrid 
Knight. 

The opening of St. George’s Hall was marked 
by a festival in 1853, which was succeeded by 
two others, in 1856 and 1859, both under 
Costa. In addition to the staple oratorios and 
symphonies, there wore a few unfamiliar things 
in tlio programmes, such as a MS. Credo by 
Mendelssohn, the score of which is still in 
the Festival Choral Society’s library, but has 
never since been hoard, and is i^resumably only 
a curiosity. Hatton’s ‘ Robin Hood,’ G. A. 
Maefarren’s * May Day,’ and two works by 
William Jackson of Masham were the novelties* 
The success of the festivals was not such as to 
warrant their continuance, but their work was 
taken up by two institutions, tho Bradford 
Festival Choral Society and tho Bradford Sub- 
scription Concerts. 

Tho Bradford Festival Choral Society 
was established in 1856, and Jackson, tho 
festival chorus-master, was its first conductor. 
He was followed by a succession of very able 
musicians; John Burton (1866), James 
Broughton (1870), R. S. Burton (1878), J. C. 
Bridge (1887), R. H. Wilson (1890), W. H. 
Garland (1893), F. Cowen (1897), H. A. Frioker, 
E. C. Bairstow and Malcolm Sargent, under 
whom the chorus may be said to have 
achieved as high a state of efficiency as at any 
jxjriod of its existence. Tho Society’s rei)er- 
tory is far too exUmsi ve to bo even summarised ; 
a full account will be found in the history by 
its Hon. Sec. the late G. F. Sewell, published 
in 1907. Among tho out-of-the-way works 
may be mentioned Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer,* 
Berlioz’s ‘ Troyons,’ Franck’s ‘ Beatitudes,* 
Parker’s * Hora novissima,* Rossini’s ‘ Mose 
in Egitto,’ Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,* and Tinel’s ‘ St. Francis.’ 

The Bradford Subscription Concerts 
were founded in 1865 by a committee of musio 
lovers, who enlisted the co-operation of Sir 
Charles Hall6 and his Manchester Orchestra, 
and of tho Festival Choral Society. Halie 
remained conductor till his death in 1896, and 
was followed by the successive conductors of 
the Hall^ Concerts. The programmes include 
orchestral and choral concerts, together with 
a certain amount of chamber music (an attempt 
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to organise a separate series of chamber con- . 
certs in a smaller hall failed through lack of ; 
8iipi>ort) and miscellaneous concerts in which 
the best artists of the day have been heard. 
The Concerts have from the beginning sustained ; 
a very high artistic standard, and for some j 
years before the war (1914) bt^came a social | 
twent which attracted supporters for other i 
reasons than love of music. Since then their ! 
financial course has not been so easy, but they 
retain their supremacy among the concert 
institutions of Yorkshire. 

The establishment of a permanent orchestra 
of professional musicians datiid from 1892, 
when the Bradford Permanent Orchestra 
was formed, and has carried on an excellent work 
ever since in popularising the best music at its 
Saturday concerts, generally five in number. 
Its first conductor was a Bradford musician, 
W. B. Sowell ; its present one is Julius Harrison, 
under whom a very res[)ectable standard of 
efliciency has been attained, and, after the 
usual fluctuations, the concerts, which attract 
very large audiences, have been made to pay 
their way, in spite of the very modest prices of 
admission. 

A ground untouched by any of the above- 
mentioned organisations has been that covertMl 
by Samuel Midgley, a Bradford musician who 
for many years gave chamber concerts at which 
lie introduced important works by native com- 
posers. In 1911 he enlisttid the help of friends, 
through whoso generosity ho was able to organise 
an annual series of six chamber concerts, ad- 
mission to which was entirely free, the only 
j)ublic source of income being through the 
sale of programmes. The fwrformers have 
tx-^en all local professionals, paid a uniform fee, 
and the programmes have covered not only the 
great classics, but a considerable proportion of 
works by living British composers. The pro- 
moter has, after 13 years’ arduous work, had to 
retire from the management of the concerts, 
and how much they owe to his individual 
initiative is suggested by the fact that at 
present no one has been found to take up the 
work. H. T. 

BRAHAM, John (6. London, Mar. 20, 1777 ; 
d. there, Feb. 17, 1856), tenor singer, held a 
distinguished place among English singers. 

Ho was of Jewish parentage, but was left an 
orphan at an early age, and in such humble 
circumstances that he is said to have sold 
pencils about the streets for a living. He was 
still very young when he became the pupil of 
Leoni, a Jewish singer of celebrity. His first 
appearance in public was at Co vent Garden 
Theatre, Apr. 21, 1787, for the benefit of his 
master. In the bill it is announced : 

‘At the end of Act i., “The soldier tired of war's 
ilarm-s,” by Master Braham, being his first appear- 
ance on any stage.* 

After the first act of the farce, he sang the 
favourite song of ‘ Ma chdro amie.’ At the 


opening of the Royalty Theatre in Wellclose 
Squaws on Juno 20 in the same year, ‘The 
soldier tired of war’s alarms ’ ‘ was sung with 
great success by a little boy. Master Jdram, the 
pupil of lA>oni ’ ; and another paper said ; 

‘ Yesterday evening we were surprised by a Master 
Abra/uini, a young pupil of Mr. Leoni. He promises 
fair to attain perfection ; possessing every requisite 
necessary to form a capital singer.’ 

He sang at this theatre for about two years, 
being particularly successful as Cupid in Carter’s 
* Birthday,* and Hymen in Reeves’s ‘ Hero and 
l^eander.’ Ho sang at Co vent Garden in * Poor 
Vulcan,’ Juno 2, 1788. Wlien ho lost his Ix^yish 
voice the futim^ prospects of young Braham 
apixmwMl doubtful ; Ix'oni had fallen into diffi- 
culties, and about that time left England ; but 
ho found a generous patron in Abraham 
Goldsinid, and Ix^came a professor of the piano. 
On his voice regaining its power ho went to 
Bath, and in 1794 made his appt'aranco at 
some concerts there under the direction oi 
Rauzzini, who. appw‘ciating his ttilent, gavo 
him musical instruction f(jr thwH' years. In 
1796 ho was engaged by Storatx* for Dniry Lane, 
and his debut (in an ojK^ra calked ‘ Mahmoud,* 
l(Jt unfinished by Htoraec. and finished by his 
sister Nancy St(jrace) was so successful that in 
the year following ho was engaged for the 
Italian ()})era-hou8e, wlicre he apj)eared in 
Gentry’s ‘ Azor et Z<f*mire,’ Sept. 26, 1796. He 
also sang in the Oratorios, and at the Three 
Choirs L’ostival at Gloucester. He and Nancy 
Storaco, who shared his fortunes for some time, 
next gave concerts in Paris, and visited Italy 
in 1798, Braham making his first appearance 
at La Pergola, Florence, in ojxiras by Basili 
and Moneta, and also singing with Nancy 
Sturace at La Scala, Milan (1799), in an opera 
by Nasolini. After an episode of rivalry and 
ixH’onciliation with Mrs. Billington at Milan, 
where he stayed two yc^ars, Braham sang at 
Genoa, Leghorn and Venice. Cimarosa wrote 
a part for him in an opc^ra, ‘Art(*miHia,’ which he 
did not live to complete. After engagomonts at 
Trieste and Hamburg he returned to England. 

He reappeared at Covent Garden iTi 1801. 
From this point may be dated that triumphant 
career during which he created a constant 
furore. The opera in which lie made his first 
appciarance, on Doc. 9, was a work by Mazzinghi 
and Reeve entitled ‘ The Chains of the Heart.* 
The music, however, was so feeble in the serious, 
and so commonplace and vulgar in the comic 
parts, that it lived only a few nights, and was 
succeeded by * The Cabinet ’ on Fob. 9, 1802. 
In this opera Braham was the composer of all 
the music of his own part, a custom to which ho 
continued for several years to adhere. He sang 
at the King’s Theatre in Italian opera, how- 
ever, 1804-00. Among the operas with which 
he was thus connected we may name — 

*The 8l«fe of Belfrade * and 'PMoily Qnamls/ ISM: *Th« 
Boflidi Fleet In 1342/ 1803 (with the fnmons duet ‘ All a Well ‘ 
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Id It)-: ’ Thirty ThouMud/ 1804; * OdI of Placo,* 1805; * Falao 
AUmui/ 1807 ; * Kal*, or I^ove In a D«*erl,' 1808 ; * Th« Devii’a 
Baldge/ 181‘i ; * Nareoaky,’ 1814, ami ' Zam* * (with BUhop). 1818 

H© wrote abo for the Lyoeum portions of other 
operas : ‘ The American ’ (containing the famous 
‘ Death of Nelson ’), 181 1 ; * Isidore de Merida/ 
1827 ; and ‘ The Taming of a Shrew,* 1828. 
In the theatre, concert- room or church Braham 
had scarccdy a rival. Non c* t in Italia tenore 
come Braham was the frequent exclamation of 
foreigners. Ho sang the part of Max in the 
English version of ‘ Der Freischiitz * in 1824, 
and when Weber composed his ‘ Oberon * for 
the English stage (1826), Braham was the 
original Sir Huon. 

In 1831, however, the tide of fortune changed. 
In that year he purchased, jointly with Yatc^s, 
the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park for the 
large sura of £40,000. Five years afterwards 
he op4med thi^ St. James’s Theatre, which ho 
had erected at a cost of £26, (KK). The largo 
fortune which his genius and energy had gained 
him was lost by thesis unfortunate speculations. 
Ho sang the part of William Tell at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 2, 1838, and of Don Giovanni in the 
following year, his voice having suffered and 
become lower. An American tour undertaken 
with his son Charles in 1840 was unsuccessful ; 
his last appc'araruH* was at one of the Wednes- 
day Concerts in Mar. 1862. (Dramatic Bio- 
graphy; Oentlemari's Magazine; etc. Addns. 
D.N.B,) E. F. R. 

BRAHMS, Johannes (h, Hamburg, May 7, 
1833 ; d. Vienna, Apr. 3, 1897), last in tho 
great line of German syrnphoniats, lived a 
quiet uneventful life unlike that of many of 
his predecessors. 

He affords an instance of the occurrence of 
musical genius in the second generation, for his 
father, Johann .lakob Brahma (1806-72), had 
on two occasions run away from homo to 
devote himself to music ; his grandfather, 
Johann (1769-1839), was an innkeej)er at 
Heide in Holstein, where various descendants, 
thnnigh an eldest son, Peter Hoeft Heinrich 
(6. 1793), are to bo found. As several varieties 
of the name occur in tho church registers, such 
as Brams, Brain st and Brahmst, it will be 
seen that an assumjition that Brahms was 
of Jewish origin is extremely unlikely. The 
runaway, Johann Jakob, was at length 
permitted by his father to adopt the musical 
profession, and in due course ho became con- 
trabassist in the theatre orchestra at Hamburg, 
where he married in 1830 a lady no less than 
seventeen years older than himself, Johanna 
Henrika Christiane (b. 1780 ; d. 1865), whose 
maiden name was Niasen. She left three 
ohildren, (1) Elisabeth Wilhelraine Louise 
( 1831 - 92 ), ( 2 ) Johannes and (3) Friedrich 
( 1835 - 86 ), who was for many years a successful 
music teacher in Hamburg. A year after the 
death of his wife, the double - bass player 
married again a widow who was as much his 


junior as his first wife had been his senior. At 
Hamburg, in a fine old six-storied house now 
called No. 60 Speckstrasse, Johannes Brahms 
was born. Luckily there lived t-t Hamburg 
a pupil of the famous Marxsen of Altona, 
named O. Cossel, with whom the boy studied 
music until his tenth year, when his teacher 
asked Marxsen to undertake his musical educa- 
tion. For a time Marxsen’s lessons went on 
simultaneously with Cossel’s, and the boy’s 
diligence and earnestness were soon abundantly 
evident, as well as his possession of a great 
creative gift. At this time his chief study was 
the pianoforte, and it was only by stealth that 
he composed, although the theoretical side of 
his studies was duly superintended by Marxsen. 
In after life the composer paid a graceful 
tribute to his teacher, by dedicating to him 
the second pianoforte concerto in B flat, 
op. 83. 

On Sept. 21, 1848, he gave a concert, and 
played two movements from a concerto by 
Rosenhain, a fugue of Bach, and other pieces. 
He appeared at a concert given by Theodor 
VVachtel, Mar. 1, 1849, and in the following 
April gave a concert on his own account, at 
which he played tho ‘ Waldstein ’ sonata of 
Beethoven and a ‘ Phantasio fiber einen 
belie bten Walzer ’ of his own. The next two 
or three years must have been spent in diligent 
study and in the composition of some of the 
early pianoforte works, the first set of songs, 
and a sonata for piano and violin. The good 
fortune which had guided him to Marxsen 
followed him throughout his life, and never 
was more conspicuous than when he consented 
to accompany the gipsy violinist, Eduard 
Rernenyi, on a tour through North Germany 
in 1853. While they were at Hanover, 
Remenyi took his young friend to visit 
Joachim, who had lately been appointed Kon- 
zertmeister there. Joachim saw that a great 
future lay before the youth, and felt that the 
association with one who was little more than 
a virtuoso would not long satisfy tho artistic 
cravings of such a nature ; he suggested that 
if at any time Brahms should wish for more 
congenial work he should come to see him. 
Soon afterwards things fell out as had been 
expected, and Brahms paid Joachim a visit of 
some weeks’ duration at Gottingen, at the end 
of which Joachim gave him two letters of 
introduction.^ On© was to Liszt, and it had 
the strange result that on the strength of the 
scherzo, op. 4, Liszt adopted Brahms as an 
adherent of the most advanced school of 
modem music. The second introduction was 
to Schumann, in Dfisseldorf, and was an ©vent 
of the utmost importance in the life of Brahms 
and in the history of music. Schumann was 

> The accounta t>l thie episode differ eonnlderably ; compare Ehr- 
lich's Kiln$tlrrlebfn, aitd au article by Sohubring in the 
.Uut. Xeitung, with Moser's Jotrph Joachim, BiemMin's 

biography of Brnhins. The above account la from Dr. Joachim 
himself. 
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■0 strongly impressed with the works that 
were then completed (apparently those now 
known as opp. 1-6, together with a violin sonata, 
a trio and a string quartet), that he not only 
wrote in the most enthusiastic terras to Dr. 
H&rtel recommending the new compositions 
to his notice with a view to publication, but 
inserted in the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik a 
memorable article entitled ‘ Neue Bahnen.* 
It it impossible to overestimate this emphatic 
recognition of the younger by the older com- 
poser, or to gauge its importance in Brahms's 
career. As a natural result of the article there 
was a paper war over Brahma apropos of a 
performance of his semata in C and the scherzo, 
which he played at l^ipzig, Dec. 17, 185:1. 
The publication of the music already referred 
to, which was soon followed by the appearance 
of op. 8, the B major trio, and opp. 9 and 10, 
piano pieces, was a more satisfactory cv>n- 
sccpience of the iiu^idont. hVorn this time 
until the master's death every new composition 
of his was the subject of immediate discussion, 
of course not always friendly; and the history of 
Brahms's life is henceforth little but a chronicle 
of his works. Probably there was never a 
career less eventful than his, and the ‘ dunkle 
Stille,' of which Schumann spoke in his article, 
shrouded him, more or less closely, all his life. 

Happier circumstances it would be difficult 
to imagine for a creative artist ; just at the 
time when it was most desirable for him to 
have opportunities of obtaining experience in 
connexion with orchestral and choral music, 
he was offered two official appointments, one 
from the Cologne Consorvatorium, whicdi he 
refused, and one from the Prince of Lippe- 
Detmold, which ho accepted. Ho held for 
four years (1854-58) the ]iost of director of the 
court concerts and of the choral society, and, 
as the court was a very quiet one and its 
ceremonies une^Cacting, ho had plenty of time 
to devote to composition and to the develop- 
ment of his artistic nature. On his resignation 
of this post he returned to Hamburg for a time. 
His public apj>earances at this period were 
very few ; he played at Cologne in 1856 and 
appeared twice at the Ixiipzig Gewandhaus in 
Deo. 1857, but on neither occasion did he 
bring forward anything of his own. On Jan. 
27, 1859, at the Gewandhaus, he introduced 
his piano concerto in D minor (op. 15), a work 
which immediately aroused a storm of opposi- 
tion by the independence of its structure, and 
the absence of the usual traditional character- 
istics of concertos, such as bravura passages, 
etc. The performance itself was an indubit- 
able failure, and it was not till 1878, when 
ho played it again, that the Leipzig public 
received it with anything like enthusiasm ; 
yet, in the interval, it had been played by Clara 
ISchumann and others, and had enjoyed favour 
all over Germany. It is perhaps not altogether 


f surprising that this work should have been 
longer than most of Brahms's music in fueling 
I general acceptance ; it is uncompn)nusing in 
I its earnestness, and oecasionally there occur 
! pas.sage8 which must have seemed uncouth 
when it was lirat heard. In s))ite of Brahms's 
close study of the piano, his playing was 
scarcely of a kind to produce a great effect 
upon the general ]mblic independently of 
the comjmsition ; Schumann described it as 
turning the piano into a full orcliestra, and the 
te.stimony of those who heard him most fre- 
quently shows that it was far more energetic than 
technically accurate, sjul that the grandeur of 
the conception imjin'ssed the hearers far more 
than any exhibitions of merely manual skill. 
The next im|>ortant works were the two 
serenades for orchestra, opp. II and 16, the 
lattcT of which employs no violins ; both wore 
written soon afU^r the concerto, and as it is 
most unlikely that their ea.sily apprehended style 
was adopted in deferenct^ to the opinions of the 
critics who wore nnfavourahle to the concerto, 
we arc probably justified in 8upj)osing that the 
change was a j)erfoctly natural and normal one. 
In 1860, the year of their })ublication, Brahms 
went b> stay at WinUu'tliur, in or<ler to bo near 
Theodor Kircluier, and this was his he^id- 
quarters until ho finally took up his residence in 
Vienna in 1862. To the Austrian capital he 
was und()uhtc*(lly attracted by his iruTcosing 
interest in Hungarian muRi(^ an inU'rest prob- 
ably awaktuied by Hemenyi, anrl manifested 
not only in some early pianoforte variations 
but in the arloption r)f distinctly Hungarian 
characteristics in the finale of his G minor 
quartet for piano and strings, one of the many 
fine conipf)8itions produced during the n^sid- 
ence in Switzerland. Throughout the com- 
poser’s career there is no more striking 
peculiarity than his fondness for using the 
same form in two (or sornetinu^ more) works 
composed about the same time. The two 
serenades Ijave been already referred to ; two 
quartets for piano and strings follow one 
another immediately in the list, as opp. ^5 and 
26 ; two string rpiartets make up op. 51, and 
there are numerous other instances in his later 
life, such as the two pairs of symphonies, the 
‘ Academic ’ and ‘ Tragic ’ overtures, etc. 

Hanslick has reprinted the programmes of 
the concerts at which Brahms made his first 
appearances in Vienna (sec Aua dem Con- 
certsadl, p. 287 f., and Aua rmi'mm Leten, p. 
14). His greatest successes were, as pianist^ 
his interpretation of Schumann's fantasia op. 
17, and as composer, his variations on a theras 
of Handel and the B flat sextet. The only 
orchestral work of his given was the D majoi 
serenade, op. 11. He was soon afterwardi 
appointed conductor of the Bingakadernie, and 
threw himself with characteristic devotion into 
the congenial work of giving fine performances 
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of the choral works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann and others. Considering the oppor- 
tunities of the position, we might have expected 
many choral compositions to date from this 
time, but there are only a very few, beside the 
two five -part motets, op. 29, and some arrange- 
ments of old Gorman Volkslieder ; it may be 
assumed, however, that the expenonce of 
choral conducting must have been of great 
value to him, although he gave up the post in 
the year after his appointment, and after that 
hold no ofticnal appointment for the rest of his 
life, excepting only that of conductor to the 
Oosellschaft der Musikfreunde from 1872 to 
1875. As regards the outward conditions of 
his life there is little or nothing more to be 
said, for, beyond some occasional musical tours, 
such as a memorable aeries of concerts in 
German Switzerland with Joachim, the record 
is one of peaceful, honoured work, in his apart- 
ment at Karlsgasae, No. 4 (third floor), varied 
by holiday journeys often to Italy, and in 
later years to such resorts as Thun, Ischl, 
Baden-Baden or ('arlabad. At the German 
watering-places he spent much time with Mme. 
Schumann, whom he regarded with almost 
filial affection, while his compositions found in 
her an admirer gifted with rarest insight and a 
most 8ymf)athetic interpreter. A chill caught 
at Mme. Schumann’s funeral is supposed to 
have aggravated the disease (cancer of the 
liver) of which Brahms died. He was buried in 
the same cemetery as Beethoven and Schubert, 
and not far from them, A Brahms Museum 
was opened at Gmundon in 1901. A bust of 
the com])oser, by Krtt-ulein Use Conrat, was 
unveiled at the Central Cemetery on May 7, 
1903, when the master’s beautiful partsong 
‘ Fahr’ wohl,’ from op. 93a, was sung. An 
account of Brahms’s last moments was 
published, in connexion with the ceremony, 
by Frau Celestina Truxa, the composer’s 
faithful landlady, in the NeAie Presse of May 7, 
19v)3. For a list of the various memorials and 
monuments see Kalbeck, iv. p. 535. 

Choral Compositions 
Two of Brahms’s compositions, and two 
only, were prompted by the events of outer life, 
^he * Deutsches Requiem ’ and the ‘ Triumph- 
lied.’ ^The former was suggested primarily by 
the death of his mother in 18(15 ; at its first 
performance at a concert of the Gesellachaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna in 1867 it consisted of 
thf first three numbers only, the consolatory 
‘ Selig sind,’ the impressive march * Denn alles 
Fleisch,* and the dramatic number which rises 
from the anxious mood of the opening baritone 
solo to the majesty of the pedal-fugue ‘Der 
gerechten Seelen,* which strikes the hearer as 
forming a natural climax and close. For the 
second performance of the work, in Bremen 
Cathedral, Apr. 10, 1868, three more move- 


ments were added, the work being virtually in 
its present shape, with the exception of the 
number with soprano solo * Ihr habt nun 
Traurigkeit.* The splendid ‘ Triumphlied ’ was 
composed to celebrate the German victories, 
and was written in 1871 and performed at 
Vienna in 1872. These two works, with the 
expressive ‘ Schicksalslied ’ set to Holderlin’s 
words and the ‘ Rhapsodie ’ for alto solo and 
male chorus (to a fragment from Goethe’s 
Harzreise), mark the culmination of Brahms’s 
art as a choral writer. In one and all ha 
touches a point of sublimity that had not been 
reached since Beethoven. Written within a 
comparatively short period, they throw a 
strong light on the master’s religious convic- 
tions. The dogmatism of the churches did not 
appeal to him, and he was a stranger to the 
devotional mysticism that was so characteristic 
of Bach ; his mind dwelt willingly upon the 
mysterious problems of human destiny (he 
returned to the same subject in his last com 
position, the ‘ Vicr ernste Gesiinge ’), and his 
knowledge of scripture suggested the choice of 
words which were not likely to occur to the 
ordinary purveyor of oratorio-books, and which 
gain a new meaning and beauty from his music. 
He was no pessimist, oven if his hopes for the 
future life seem at times to bo a little indefinite; 
in tho ‘ Schicksalslied,’ which is considered by 
many authorities to be his crowning achieve- 
ment in choral music, ho cannot rest contented 
to leave the mind of his hearers occupied with 
the brevity and uncertainty of human life, as 
contrasted with tho serenity of tho heavenly 
state, described in the opening words ; he must 
bring back our thoughts to the tranquil mood 
again, by means of a long orchestral version of 
the lovely music of tho beginning. To this 
period of the great choral works belongs also 
‘ Rinaldo,’ a cantata to Goethe’s words for tenor 
solo and male chorus, a work of far less striking 
quality than the others, and the only specimen 
we have of what Brahms’s operatic style might 
have been like had he chosen to attempt com- 
position for the stage. The composer’s famous 
epigram in answer to a query of Hanslick’e 
to the effect that it would be as hard for him 
(Brahms) to marry as to write an opera, bid 
that after the first experience he would 
probably perpetrate a second, is of course not 
to be taken seriously, but Brahms may well 
have considered that opera lay outside the 
direct course of his own purely musical nature: 
he saw Germany divided into two classes by the 
music of Wagner, and while he no doubt felt 
that he could not bring his own creative powert 
into line with the new methods, he was fully 
conscious of the complete sterility which had 
fallen upon the stage-music of the ultra-con 
servative party. ^ 

1 On the whole question of Brsbms's Attitude to opera, ••• 
the R*€oU4etion$ nf /oAennes BruAm*, bv Dietrich jukd WKUMOh. 
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In some of the shorter choral works Brahms 
adopts the simple manner of a partsong ; in 
the early * Marienliedor,* the songs for male 
chorus, op. 41, the set for mixed chorus, op. 93, 
and many of the rest the structure is s.mply 
that of a harmonised melody ; but in such 
things as the two motets, op. 29, the greater 
clioral compositions already mentioned, or the 
' Feat- und Gedenkspriichc,' op. 109, ho shows 
himself as the legitimate follower of Sebastian 
Bach in his manner of attaining great effects 
by polyphonic means ; of course the modem 
ix'sources of harmony are freely used in all 
ca8<^3, whether partsongs or motets. In 
‘ Nani(s’ op. 82, and the ‘ Gesang d(‘r Parzen,* 
op. 89, ho returns to the form of the short 
choral ballad, of which tho ‘ Schicksalslied ’ set 
the patk'rn ; and tho subjects arc markedly 
akin to those of the works alix'ady mentioned. 

Ill the exquisite six -part ‘ Vineta,’ from 
op. 42, tho two solemn and suggestive com- 
positions called ‘ Naxjhtwache,’ from op. 104, 
and other songs for chorus, Brahms gets 
strange now effects, now by the use of wonder- 
ful changes of harmony, such as are only 
possible with unaccompanied voices, and now 
by moans of a certain quiet sonority which 
is ixiculiar to him in this comparatively un- 
known branch of his work. 

Orchestral Works 

Bralims’s compositions for orchestra alone 
bear but a small j^roportion to his other works 
in mere extent; he seems to have Iwen con- 
scious of the serious responsibility undertaken i 
in approaching orchestral composition, f<ir after 
th(^ two serenades he waited for a good many 
years before the composition of tho beautiful 
variations on a theme of Haydn, ^ op. 56a. 
These were conceived in a twofold form, first 
for orchestra, and second as a duct for two 
pianofortes, neither being properly described 
as an arrangement of tho other. Apart from 
this, there are a good many instances of his 
arranging compositions of his own for other 
combinations than that for which he originally 
intended them. As there can at no time have 
Wn any difficulty in finding publishers ready 
to issue his works in their proper form, wo are 
entitled t(j assume that these arrangements, 
and the issue of such things as the horn trio 1 
and the clarinet trio and quintet with alter- | 
native string parts as substitutes for the wind i 
instrument, were undertaken with complete 
satisfaction to the composer ; and we may see 
here a sign of how very much more important 
tho matter of his ideas was to him than the 
manner of their presentation : what he had to 

’ The theme coiiiph f>oin a divertimento for wind luHti-uiiiPiits 
■Ull in MS. The divertimento is in B flat, the flrat of a set of six 
which were in the posscMian of O. F. Pohl, to whose MS. collection 
Brahine had acoeaa. The statetnent of the theme in the orchestral 
version of Brahms’s work seema to be an exact quotation from 
Haydn. The theme is cjilled ‘ Chorale St. Antoni,' from what cause 
IS i*ot<’lear. See Kalbeck. Johanntg Itrahim, II. 11. p. 464. 


say was always far more important than hew it 
was to be said. In <ither words, ho was, as hoa 
often bc'cn said, a draughtsman rather than a 
colourist in his treatment of tho orchestra. 
Symmetry of form, originality of desi^, tho 
logical dcveb)pment of his themes, tJiese ap- 
jxjaled to him far mon^ strongly than the deeiro 
to elicit from the* orchestra new combinations 
of tones. To the ondiestral virt.uo.so who is 
nothing moiv, liis syinphoniivs can never lio as 
eloquent as they are to the inusioian who is 
capable of ap])reciating tho ])roci'ss by which a 
theme wliich at first seems, perhaps, to possess 
no a|)ecial eloquence, is made to sj)eak things of 
unutterable beauty. The art which can extract 
from Haydn’s olmrining little theme a means 
of playing on the d('e])est feelings of tho hearer’s 
natuiv., has no need of glaring contrasts of 
orche.stral colour, or of subtle instrumental 
effects, to (‘onvey its message. Yet it would bo 
misleading to allow it to bo supposed that 
Brahms was deaf to the charm of orchestral 
colour effects ; tlie ex(|ui8ite and individual 
‘ colouring ’ of the early choruses for female 
voices acconqianied by two horns and harp 
(op. 17), the famous hOrn passage in the first 
symphony, tho close of tho first movement of 
the HC’Cond, a well - known passage in the 
‘ Tragic ’ ovc^rture, tho humorous use of tho 
various instruments in tho ‘ Academic * over- 
ture, arf^ quite enough to point tho fatuity of 
such an assumption. No one, whether of tho 
classical or modern masiers, understood more 
|x>rfectly than Ik? the valiK? of tone quality as a 
means of arresting alien lion ; and that ho is 
not continually forcing his hearers t.o rc?aliso his 
skill in contrasts or transitions of tone, is 
sinqily because? lie wishes to fix th<’jr attention 
upon tho actual matt?rial of the music, upon tho 
themes and their transformations. By tho 
time the first symphony was given at Carlsruho 
(Nov. 6, 1876), Brahms had established his 
position in the eyes of tho more conservative 
party among German musicians, and n(?vcr can 
a first symphony have been awaiti^d with such 
eager expectations. From Brahms’s chamber 
music it was abundantly clear that while*Sio was 
no despiser of the classical forms, yet he was 
no slave to them, and that from no one might 
legitimate innovations in regard to form and 
stnicture be more confidently expected. The 
theme of the finale of the symphony aroused an 
opposition and suggested a lino of defence that 
afford a counterpart to tho war over the piano 
concerto. It is beyond all question that it 
reminds tho hearer of the groat theme in the 
finale of tho ninth symphony of Beethoven; 
this fact was pounced upon by one party as a 
proof of Brahms’s lack of originality, while his 
defenders made matters worse by calling the 
new work the * tenth symphony,* and declaring 
that Brahms began at the point where Beet- 
hoven left off. In the present day such an 
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observation seems not mo very witle of tho mark, 
but in 187b it was both <laring and impel itia 
When in the following March the symphony 
was given for the first time in England by the 
Cambridge Univeraity Musical Society, another 
section of tho work made tho most profound 
impression, for tho mysterious hom-call which 
is so marked a fc'aturo of tho introduction to 
the last moveriient, seemed to contain an 
allusion to the familiar chimes which arc kiaown 
as tho ‘Cambridge Quai-ters.’ Of course the 
n^soin bianco was entirely h)rtuitou8, but it 
was none the less striking on that a<*cf)iuiU 
Emotionally and artistically, this point, with 
the suhscMpient transition to tho frank joy of 
the 0 major theme, is one for a j)arallol tx) which 
we have to lo()k back U> Beethoven. The ttoda 
of the first movonient of tho siicond symphony, 
in D, op. 73, is another of tho passages that are 
rightly described os magical in their elf(?ct. In 
this symphony (xje urs one of tho rare instances 
in which a themo is presented in two contrast- 
ing aspt^cts, and the chang<3 from th(‘, suave 
‘ allegretto grazioso ’ to the ‘ presto ma non 
assai,* achango not only of s|')ccd but of rhythm, 
is ono of tho most Ixiguiling things in tho 
whole of music. H’ho symphonic form was laid 
aside after theso two Hyniphonicis, and the next 
W(n‘k for orchestra was a pair of overtures, 
tho ‘Academic Fcustival - Overture ’ and tho 

* Tragic * ovoi-ture, the first a work {\ill of 
amusing quotations from tho beautiful tradi- 
tional studonte’ songs of Germany, and tho 
second weighty with some motive of deep 
tragedy into tluj secret of which the aiubenco 
is happily nob taktui. The entrance of tho 
trembonc\8 tuid tuba caxuiot fail to have a 
powerful effect upon the emotions, even tliough 
wo may not bo able to guess what exact form 
of tragedy suggested the idc'O. Tho other over- 
ture was first playt^d at Breslau, when the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
Brahms. 

Like 80 many of tho other works, the sym- 
phonies wore jjrodiiciKi in ptiirs ; the third tuid 
fourth have only two years lx> tween them, 
dating respectively fr»)m 1884 and 1886. Op. 
90, in F, has a touch of wonderful beauty at the 
end, in a tranquil coda to the finale, which has 
been well compared to a calm sunset after a 
stormy day ; at tho very end, the descending 
passage of the opening theme of tlio first move- 
ment reappears in a kind of delicate allusion 
above a swaying figure in tho violins. The 

• poco allegretto ’ which takes the place of 
scherzo is a fine specimen of a mtx)d that occurs 
frequently in Brahma, a gently elcgiiic inoo<l 
conveying the idea of something evanescent, 
elusive, the smile of a tearful fairy or the sun- 
shme of an April day. The tender melancholy 
of the Romantics 8oem.s to find its ultimate 
expression in this and other movements in 
Brahma's work, and the movement of tho 


fourth symphony has tho same feeling, though 
not to such a marked extent. In the fourth 
symphony the mash'r made his boldest experi- 
ment in the matter of form, by reviving for the 
finale the passacaglia structure of old time and 
applying it to modem ideas. Whether a form 
requiring such keen attention on tlie part of 
the hearer is tho ideal form for the end of a long 
symphony may be doubted ; it is very far 
fixjm easy to thread tho mazes of the basso 
oatinatn thniiigh all tho varieties of working- 
out to which it is subjected, and even students 
who are fairly familiar with the movement find 
th(‘in.s«dvcs in danger of losing the theme, and 
thus becoming for a time unable to grasp tho 
purport of tho movement. When this is 
sdmitUid, however, it has to be added that 
only two other symphonies, Mozart's ‘ Jupiter ' 
symj)hony and the ninth of Beethoven, have 
last movements of such monuinontal grandeur. 
This movement is Brahms’s last word for tho 
orchestra alone, and a wonderful culmination 
of his work in this line. (8(^0 Symthonv, ) 

There are four concertos, and in all of them 
we feel that lirahma inherited Schumann’s 
horror of display for display’s sake. The 
secoml pianof(^rte eonc;erto in B fiat, op. 83, 
has many of tho uncompromising character- 
istics of the first, with a greatly increased 
amount of obvious beauty in tho themes tluuii- 
s(4ves and in their development ; the violin 
concerto in D, op. 77, yields so far to conven- 
tion that th(^ cadenza is not written out, but 
left to the player’s choice ; the masterly 
cadenza by Joac him has lx.‘en generally associ- 
ate<l with tho work in England and Germany. 
Although the violin is not the only centre of 
interest in the composition, this concoi-te» 
aflFords ran^ opporiunities to a player who can 
cope with its difficulties. In the last cioncerto, 
for violin and violoncello, op. 102, Brahms 
roverf;.s to something like the older ty])e of 
concerto, in which several instruments forming 
wliat was called the concertino were oppost'd to 
the full orchestra. The two solo instruments 
are used for the most part in tliis way, and tho 
frequent use of double-stopping on both pro- 
duces an effect as if a string quartet were 
alternating with the orchestra. The lovely 
slow movement is a worthy counterpart to 
that of the violin concerto, and affords a happy 
contrast to tho extremely intricate character 
of tho oilier movements. 

Chamber Music 

In tlie region of como^rted chamlji'r music* 
even those who may not wholly admire his 
orchestral comjioHitions are bound admit 
that lie is without a rival in the manipulation 
of the instnimcnts, and that he knows how to 
give t<i each and every one of them passages 
that seem to be suggested by the instrument 
itself. In the very first, the trio, op. 8, in B 
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major, the oj)eniiig themes in all four move- 
ments fK^em to liave Ix^en so characteristic of 
the violoncello that the piece might well be the 
work of a player of that instrument. In the 
A major quartet for piano and strings, op. 20, 
the leading feature of the Ix^autiful slow move- 
ment, the swet^ping arpeggios, could not have 
produced exactly the effect they do on any 
instrument but the jhano, and over and over 
again a kindred impression is produetni by such 
means. Compare the nnalo of the violin 
sonata, op. 1(K), the intermezzo in E flat from 
op. 117, that in E flat minor, op. 118, No. fl, 
and numbers of other instances, in all of 
which there is a sense of some threatening 
doom, 8{)mething portentous, convoyed by the 
ar]x^ggio figures, a figure whitih surely was never 
before turned to such account sine«* it was in- 
vented. How fully the liorn is understood and 
its characteristics considered in tlie trio, op. 40, 
is obvious to every one who luiars it first as 
originally written, and then with tlio horn pait 
transfened to viola or violoncello. Einally, in 
the last instances of Brahms’s cicative power 
in <‘hamber music, with wLat wonderful elo- 
quemo is the clarinet employed in the four 
works in which it appears, opp. 114, 115 and 
120. It is well known that the suggestion 
for the special use of the instrument in these 
works was duo to tlie exquisite claririet-jflaying 
of Miihlfeld, the eminent clariru;ttist of the 
Meiningen or(;liestra, who was to his instru- 
ment what Joachim was to the violin. The 
string quartets, op. 51, belong to those com- 
positions of Brahms which are coniy)arativoly 
slow in their appeal to the generality of 
musical people ; but their vogue, and that of 
the Ix^autiful work'in B flat, op. 67, has steadily 
increased, and all tliree are now considcRid 
among the most valuable contributions to 
quartet literature. The third contains one of 
the experiments in designing his finales, of 
which mention has l>efore been made. For 
the last of the variations on a beautiful themo 
apparently quite imconnected with the subject 
of the ojxjning movement, that subject is 
worked in, thus unifying the whole work. 

The trio, op, 8, is an interesting example of a 
self-criticism characteristic of the very greatest 
minds, and very rare amongst musicians. In 
the last years of the composer’s life, he revised 
this, his first chamber composition, and a com- 
parison of the two versions (the second was 
published in 1891) is in the highest degree 
instructive to students of his methods. One 
subject was evidently discarded for too close a 
resemblance to Schubert’s song, ‘ Am Meer * ; a 
new development of the finale is substituted for 
the old ; and in the other movements many 
details are to oe noticed, all of which are im- 
provements in the direction of breadth and 
simplicity. Several of the best known of 
Brahms’s compositions, of the earlier period, 
VOL. I 


w ere not finally flettIo<l as to their outward form 
for some little time after their creation. The 
fact that the variations on a theme of Haydn 
were conceived in two different a8pect>8, os a 
duet for tw'o pianos, a7id as set for full orchestra, 
the guise, in which they are more often heard, 
has been already mentioned ; the splendid 
quintet in F minor seems to have undergone a 
double alteration, for it wa.s first laid out as a 
quintet for strings alone (two violoncellos), and 
its present sliaj)o, for piano and strings, was an 
afterthought ; it was also arranged as a duet 
for two ])iaiio8, the arrangement being pronu)tod 
to the dignity of a se])arate opus-number in the 
list. The first of the sonatas for piano and 
violin, in G, op. 78. the w'ork which heralded 
tlie mature productions of his later life, and 
showed Jirahm.s in his most genial mood, re- 
ceived a suggestion from a song, or rather from 
two songs, ‘ R(^genlied ’ and ‘ Nachklang,’ a 
pair of lyrics meant to be sung together. The 
themo—that of the finale of the sonata — is one 
of the very rare in stances in which Brahms took 
suggestions from external plienomena ; the 
musical pi(;ture of dropping rain would not bo 
clear to any one w ho did not know that it came 
from a song of which rain is the theme. It i? 
difficult to call to mind any otner instance 
beyond the far more vivid picture of waves 
breaking on a stormy beach, in the accompani- 
ment to the song, ‘ Verzagen.’ In the second 
of the violin sonatas, op. 100, there is antither 
interesting experiment in form, where the slow 
movement and scherzo arc fused into one, or 
rather are made to alternate in one and the 
same movement. Finely as it succeeds in this 
instance, it evidently did not commend itself 
as an innovation of very general jirac tical value, 
or it would surely ha\'e been used again. The 
third of the sonatas, oj). 108, is distingviiahed by 
a wonderful treatment of a long pedal point in 
the first movement, and by a fairy-like inter- 
mezzo full of the tender melancholy already 
referred to. In the beautiful string quintet in 
G, op. Ill, the j)romirience given to the first 
viola part will not escape attention ; it may bo 
almost considered as the leader of tht) ])arty 
throughout the work, not merely in one move- 
ment, as is the case in Mozart’s quintet in C for 
the same combination. The quintet for clarinet 
and strings, op. 115, is full of instances of the 
happy use of dialogue between the wind- 
instrument and the first violin, and the rhap- 
sodical slow movement is perhaps the most 
effective thing ever written for the clarinet. 

Piano Music 

The first of the master’s published works were 
for piano alone, and in his later days he wrote 
an abundance of solos for that instrument ; the 
fact that between op. 39, the waltzes for four 
hands, and op. 76, the group of eight pieces, 
there is a long interval in the list, is not 

2a 
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altogether easy to account for, but it seems pos- 
sible to guess at the reason. In the beginning? 
of composition, the piano is the medium most 
generally and easily accessible ; its practical 
utility makes young composers apt to ignore its 
essential characteristics ; and, for all the skill 
with which Brahms treated it in combination 
with other instruments, we may doubt if the 
individual charm that belongs to it was fully 
realised by him until a comparatively late date. 
He was greatly interested in its technique 
throughout his life ; but his chief anxiety, if we 
may judge from his works, was to get from it 
the utmost fullness of effect, to make it, as far as 
possible, represent an orchestra, rather than to 
allow its gentler characteristics full play. The 
severalsets of variations, for two hands and four, 
are almost all poly phonal in design ; upon the 
groundwork of a theme from one of Paganini’s 
caprices he constructs a series of wonderful 
studios which have scarcely been surpassed 
in technical dilHculty, and in which, as a rule, 
the main features are the interweaving of many 
parts, sometimes actually, sometimes in a kind 
of suggested ]>olyphoiiy, and the development 
of new and beautiful melodic ideas from the 
germ borrowed from Paganini. In all this 
earlier piano music it was felt that there were 
few effects that would not ha ve been as well, or 
better, realised upon other instruments than the 
piano ; on this account it was often said that 
this class of Brahms’s work had one fault, that 
it was * not piano music.’ His love of Bach, 
and his marvellous power of interpreting that 
master, may have led him to attach the highcvst 
importance to the attainment of complete inde- 
pendence of finger, not the mere independence 
and flexibility for which the older writers for 
the pianoforte had striven, but the practical 
grasp, in which the brain rather than thi hand 
is concerned, of two or three conflicting rhythms 
at once. The series of 51 ‘ Obungen ’ which 
were publislied not long before the master’s 
death show how very prominent a place the 
higher development of this kind of independ- 
ence held in his esteem throughout his life ; and 
it is as often required in his later works as in 
his earlier. But in the later piano pieces, 
although many of the capriccios are polyphonic, 
we meet, for the first time, with things such as 
. no instrument except the piano could attempt 
to convey. The capriccio in B minor and the 
intermezzo in A flat, from op. 76, are as purely 
piano music as anything of Chopin’s. The 
second of these depends for its special charm 
upon the transient quality of the pianoforte 
tone, and technically upon a very judicious use 
of the pedal. Both the rhapsodies, op. 79, are 
grateful to the pianist as well as intensely 
interesting to the musician, and it is in the 
violin sonata, which came between these two 
publications for piano solo, that we find, almost 
lor the flrst time in the concerted works, that 


feeling for special pianoforte effect which waa 
afterwards so fully revealed in the splendid 
series of solos opp. 116-119, which are called, 
for the most part, ‘ capricci ’ if fast, and ‘ inter- 
mezzi * if slow, with what seems like indifference 
to ordinary nomenclature. In these a new 
world is revealed to the pianist ; the intermezzo 
in E major (op. 116, no. 4) is not only intensely 
expressive, but it exhausts the possibilities of 
special piano effect in its own direction, and 
there is in it one point which shows the master’s 
insight into the characteristics of the two hands. 
A very short introductory phrase is expanded, 
as the piece goes on, into short interludes, which 
are of course to have less emotional prominence 
than the exquisite principal melody ; in order to 
ensure this Brahms makes the right hand, dur- 
ing these passages, cross over to play the bass 
notes, leaving the upper part to the left hand, 
in which there is usually leas tendency to play 
with strong expression. The three intermezzi, 
op. 117, seem like chosen illustrations of three 
specially characteristic moods of the composer ; 
the first, suggested by a German version of the 
Scottish ‘ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Jjament,’ has 
his favourite devicio of a melody in an inner 
part, shrouded as it were by harmonies above 
as well as below, and its middle part contains 
instances of his use of an arpeggio with the 
suggestion of something ominous ; the second 
piece, in B flat minor, has .something of the 
tender, fairy- like melancholy of the slow move- 
ment of the third symphony ; and the third 
intermezzo is clearly suggc^sted by the form of 
an old ballad, a branch of musical art in which 
Brahms took an ardent interest throughout his 
life. The G minor ‘ Ballade ’ in op. 118 is an- 
other example of the same quality, and the 
same book contains a wonderful instance, be- 
fore alluded to, of condensed tragedy in the 
piece in E flat minor, No. 6, where the arpeggio 
figure is again used with unmistakable emo- 
tional purpose. The last three of the pieces, 
Brahms’s last published works for the piano 
alone, illustrate three very different character- 
istics : the intermezzo in E minor, with its 
surprising change of thematic aspect, tells of 
Brahms’s well-known love of the waltz-form as 
treated by Strauss ; the exquisitely dainty 
little piece in C is as characteristic of the 
master’s tenderness as the final ‘ Rhapsodie * is 
of his vigour. 

Songs 

If the pianoforte pieces were formerly asserted 
to lack some of the essential features of genuine 
piano music, still more often were Brahms’s 
songs pronounced to be ‘ un vocal,* and it is 
within the memory of many that the average 
English singer would not attempt to sing any- 
thing by him. As the accusation that the songs 
are unvocal has been practically disproved by 
the fact that there is hardly a singer in the 
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present day who does not include some songs 
of Brahms in his or her repertory, it cannot bo 
necessary to point out its absurd falsity further. 
The song- writing of Brahms is based, more 
closely than that of any other composer, on the 
folk-songs of Germany ; his ardent love of these 
beautiful melodies was one of the most per- 
manent characteristics of his nature, and it is 
significant that while one of his first publica- 
tions was a set of ‘ Volkskindorlieder ’ arranged 
for the children of Robert and Clara Schumann 
(published without the arranger’s name), one 
of his last productions in vocal music was a set 
of seven books of Volkslieder, published without 
opus-number in 1804. Apart from those ar- 
'angements, the songs number very nearly 200, 
and the proportion borne by lyrics either based 
on actual folk-songs, or in a stylo imitalod from 
national music, is very large. Many of the sots 
of songs that were published at frequent inter- 
vals during Brahms’s life contain one or more 
specimens labelled * Volksliod,’ sometimes im- 
plying that the words are taken from a tradi- 
tional song, and sometimes that the style of 
writing is closely assimilated to that of the folk- 
song. Such things as ‘ Sonritag ’ or ‘ Wiegen- 
iied ’ are so strongly akin to the popular songs 
of Germany that they might easily be mistaken 
for genuine specimens, and the beautiful ‘Geist- 
liches Wiegenlied * is based uj^on a traditional 
tune, expanded and developed with consum- 
mate art. 

In some few instances Brahms set to music 
narrative poems dealing with exciting events, 
but as compared with Schubert’s or Lowe’s 
productions in this class, his are very few and 
unimportant. ‘ Entfuhrung ’ hais the peculiar- 
ity, rare in his narrative songs, ^of being set to 
the same music for each stanza, not durch- 
coinponirt ; another, ‘ Verrath,’ is almost the 
only instance of a ballad dealing with active 
dramatic action, and it is a superbly successful 
one. For the most part, the musical portrayal 
of a landsca[^e aj)pealed far more strongly to 
Brahms — of landscape, that is to say, as in- 
fluencing, or apparently influenced by, the 
moed of the individual. The early ‘ Mond- 
nacht,* a song published by itself and without 
opus-number, ‘ Die Mainacht,’ ‘ An die Nachti- 
gall,’ * 0 komme, holde Sommernacht * and 
‘ Feldeinsamkeit ’ are all typical specimens of 
this mental attitude towards nature, which 
tempts one to call Brahms the Wordsworth 
of music, were there not a warmer passion, 
a higher ecstasy and a deeper insight than 
Wordsworth ever could attain. In such songs 
as ‘ Gestillte Sehnsucht,’ * Verzagen ’ and ‘ Auf 
dem Kirchhofe,’ the human emotion is more 
prominent. 

As with all the greatest lyrical writers, love- 
songs form by far the largest and most import- 
ant section of Brahms’s vocal works, and here 
his finest qualities oome constantly into view. 


The set of fifteen romances from Tieck’s Magt* 
lone exhaust every mood of the lover’s emotion^ 
and no one has ever given more sincere, sus* 
tained, or truly passionate expression to the 
rapture of crowned love than is to be found in 
these songs. It may be hold that, for a song- 
cycle, some of them are too much alike in 
general structure, and they certainly are in 
many cases longer than the average of the songs 
which make up the great series of Schubert’s or 
Schumann’s masterpieces in this form. But, 
whatever difficulty there may be about the 
conditions under which they should be pre- 
sented to the public, the fact remains that they 
are a monument of emotional eloquence such as 
has not l)cen equalled in music. Before their 
date, only one song, * Wie bist du, incino 
Kdnigin,’ reaches the same level of ardour ; but 
after them, there come a large number of lyrics 
worthy of praise no less unqualified. ‘ Bot- 
schaft,’ ‘ Von waldbokranzter llohe,* the sere- 
nade from op. 58, ‘Minnelied,' ‘ Wirwandelten’ 
and ‘ Stiindchen * are perfect love-songs, ex- 
quisite in melodic invention, intense in expres- 
sion, deeply emotional and admirably written 
for the voice. In ‘ Steig’ auf, goliebter 
Schatten ’ there is the concentrated desire for a 
loved one departed ; and ‘ Willst du, dass ich 
geh’ * touches on a more physical aspect of 
emotion than Brahms generally prefers. A 
similar situation, viewed from a more humorous 
standpoint, is in ‘ Vergoblichos Standchen,* and 
a kindred mood of feminine nature is illustrated 
in the same way in ‘ Des Liobsten Schwur ’ and 
‘ Madchenfluch.’ Not Schumann himself had 
the secret of giving expression to the most 
intimate emotions of woman’s love with so 
certain a hand as Brahms, in whose first-issued 
book of songs there occurs the wonderful ‘ Liobes- 
treu,’ with its climax of passionate utterance 
to music that is repeated, almost identically, 
but with ever-increasing force and speed, for 
each verse. ‘ Der Schmied ’ paints the pride 
of a girl in her lover’s strength, and ‘ Vonewiger 
Liebe ’ stands alone as a picture of a constancy 
that endures unimpaired oven into the pathetic 
situation given so beautifully in ‘ Imm^ leiser 
wird mein Schlummer.’ 

In a loftier mood than that to which love- 
songs are appropriate are the series of ‘ Vier 
ernste Gesiinge ’ which make up Brahms’s last- 
published composition. Again, as in the early 
choral works, the vanity and transitoriness of 
human life are taken as the starting-point for 
what may be called a series of meditations, in 
which the composer is led, as it were, by the 
authors of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, to 
the conclusion that death is better than life, and 
to a wonderfully touching apostrophe to death; 
a climax is provided to the whole at the end in 
words taken from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the famous definition of lova 
This is the most beautiful of the four songs, and 
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the ftpiritual and emotional value of the »et 
oannot be over -esti mated. Kalbeck gives 
reasons for supposing that the last of the 

* Ernste (iesftnge ’ was at first meant to form 
part of a choral cantata op short oratorio. 

Of the concerted vocal works, such as the 
many series of rpiartets and th(3 duets, there is 
not much need to sjK^ak at length. The typo 
sot in the first * Liolx^Hliedcr-Walzer,* op. 52, 
had l^en fomshadowed in a quartet, ‘ Weehsel- 
lied zum Tanz,’ from op. .31, and the idea 
of letting sf)lo voices axjoompany waltzes pLiyed 
by two iM^rformors on the piano yielded such 
gof)d results that a He4^f>nd set, * None Li<dK>H. 
liedor,* op. fi5, was not very long in following 
the first. TIkiho two sets of vocal fjuart(‘ts 
were among the first things that made for 
Brahms’s rcml popularity with the Englislr 
public, and since the date of the second st^t it 
has never declined. The ‘ Zigeunerlied(‘r,’ (q>. 
10.3, and some of the six quarb^is, op. 112, aie 
in similar mood, and in one and all, the use of 
the four voices must constantly remind 
musieians of the ‘ Lielx\slieder.’ One of the 
most beautiful of all the quartets not in waltz- 
rhythm i.s the e])iloguo to the second std of 

* Neuo LielK^Hli<Kler,' a tnie lyric for four 
voices, with a gentler stylo of accompaniment 
than is provided for the n'st. 

It rt'mains to s|K'ak of the single eomposi- j 
tion f)ul)lished afb^r Brahms’s death, a set of ! 
eleven ‘ (’horal - VVirspiele ’ for organ. ’rh<\v ' 
wore composed at fschl in May and June ; 

so tiuit th('y rc'pn'sent the inastc^r’s style in its 
fullo.st maturity. Some of them, su<Ji as 
‘Mein Jesu,’ ‘ Schmiicke dich, o licbf' Socle’ | 
and ‘ Horzlich thut rnich verlangen ’ (No. 9), i 
carry uHba<ikto Ba<Ji by their <‘X({uisit<> mastery 
of contrapuntal efTc<d. ; some, like ' H«‘rz- 
liobster Jesu,’ ‘ () Oott, du frommor (h>tt ’ and 
‘Herzlich thut rnich verlangen ’ (No. 10), have 
the poignant (unotional intensity that is the 
supn^me (quality in Bach’s work ; ‘ Herzlich 
thut rnich erfrtnien,’ with its occasional dis- 
placement of accent, may rmnindus of Brahms’s 
own early days, and ‘ 0 wio selig ’ is as char- 
acteristic of the composer as any of his songs. 
The exquisite ‘ E.s ist ein’ Hos’ entspningen ’ 
has some of the artless charm of the folk-songs 
which wen^ so near Brahms’s heart ; and his 
love for making mort> than one ex|K'riment in 
the .same form is again illustrated in two 
instances of double settings of the same 
chorale. The last of the collection, ‘ O Welt, 
ioh muss dich lassen,’ has an effect of a double 
echo, not a literal reix^tition, but a gradual 
fading away, as it were, of the last notes of each 
line ; if it is safe to regard it as Brahms’s last 
actual composition, it must l)c admitted that 
none of the great composi^rs has given the 
world a final utterance of more exquisite and 
toiicliing beauty. The last few bars have a 
cadence of such fresh and expressive beauty as 


even Branms himself never surpassed, and onoe 
again wo are reminded of Bach, whoso last com- 
j)OHition was a chorale-prelude on ‘ Vor deinen 
Thron tret’ ich hiemit.’ 

General Characterlstics 

It may not lx> altogether vain to attempt to 
sum up a few of Bnihina’s more notable char- 
acteri8li(^8, those qualities which make his rau.sio 
what it is, and which distinguish him most con- 
spicuously from all others. That he was fond 
of conflicting rhythms, and themas akin in 
style to folk-songs or national dance-tunes, is 
obvious to the most superficial hearer ; in the 
fiist fHJCuliarity ho had been to some extent 
anticipated by Schumann and others, and in 
the sf^cond by vSchulx^rt. One of his most 
I individual qualities is seem in his manner of 
handling his themes, for while adhering to the 
ela.ssical structun^ far more strictly than any of 
the great com[)o8er8 since Beethoven, he gave 
it new life by the ing(muity with which he 
pn^sents his material in new aspects, and in 
particular by the kind of modulations he])refers. 
Inste‘ad of moving by gradual and dofinit(3 steps 
to a remote key, he often leav'os out one, or 
even more, of th(‘ sequence of steeps by which 
the distant key would naturally Ik; reached; and 
certain key-relationships, well known of course 
iKdoro his timt% are U8(;d with ovidtmt affc'ction, 
siuJi as the transition to the mediant or sub- 
me<liant of the key. In gcuu^ral his tix^atmont 
of his subject is so instructive to the student 
and so dc'lightful to tlie intiJligent hearer, that 
Brahms must l)e considem'd supreme among 
the. grx'at masters in this n^spect. 

Anoth(;r |KKuiliaritv of his work is his fond- 
ness for th(‘mes built, n(^t on the successive 
notevS of the diatonic scabs but on the notes of 
the tonic chord. It is w(;ll known that Beet- 
hoven’s most individual melodies are ‘ dia- 
tonic,’ and while instances of this kind are to be 
found in great numlK^rs in Brahms, so many of 
his mo.st characte'ristio ideas are pn'sentod in 
the other form tliat we are justified in assuming 
his pretferonce for it. It would be easy to 
multiply instances, but such phrases as those 
which begin the second symphony, the slow 
movements of the violin concerto and the 
double concerto, the ‘ Wiegenliod,’ the ‘ Sap- 
phische Ode,’ will occur to every student of 
Brahms’s works ; while it would l3e a matter of 
some difficulty to adduce examples of diatonic 
melodies to equal the others in number or 
importance. The groat exception is the theme 
of the finale of the first symphony, but that, a,s 
has often been said, is so closely akin to the 
finale of the Choral S.ymphony (one of Beet- 
lu)von’s most typical diatonic tunes) that it 
hardly counts ; the first and third of the inter- 
mezzi, op. 117, are two exceptions, and here it 
may be noticed that in both there is a deliberate 
assumption of tho stylo of an old ballad. 
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It in even yet early to attempt to define 
Brahms’s position among the gn^at maskers ; 
but an years go on, it is more an<l more gener- 
ally redisod that he is not only among them, 
but that he must be assigned a place with tho 
7 ery greatest of them all. In him tho illustri- 
ous line of Genuan composers of the first rank 
seems to have come to an end ; and, whatever 
may be the future liistory of that nation’s 
music, the last of her great masters is in no way 
unworthy of association with her most illustri- 
ous names. 

Tho following is a list of Brahms’s works : 


Op. 1. SniiHU for I‘K. in C. 

2. <iu. n liiinur. 

3. Six SonjfM. 

4. Sclierzo fur PF. i« Kb 

minor. 

6. SooAtAfor PK. iu KiuiniJT. ’ 

6. Six SoiiKH. 

7. Six StmKS. 

tt. Trioin B, PF., Violinand 
Violoncello. 

9. Vanation.H for PF. on a 
theme of Schumann, | 
n minor. | 

10. Four Ballad.s for PF. 

11. Serenade for Pull Or- 

cbeatra in U. 

Pi!. Are Maria fur female 
voice.i, Orch. and Or- 
Kan. 

13. Punerii.1 hj'iun forChoruH 
and Wind, 

11 SiKht Songs and Ko- 
manccji.- 

15. ConcerW in D for PF. 

and Orch. 

16. S<Tena«le for Hinall or- 

chestra in A. 

17. Poor soukh for female 

(.’horn.s, 2 Hornw and 
Harp. 

18. Sextet in Bp for Strings. 

19. Pi VP .songs. 

!i0. Three duets for S. and A. 
w iih I'P. 

21. Variations for PP. : 

(1) On an original 
tlieme ; 

I2f On a Hungarian 
melody. 

22. Seven ' MarieriHeder ’ for 

mlxtsl choir. 

23. Variations for PP., 4 

hands, on a theme of 
Schnmann, Ep. 

24. Variations and Fugue for 

PP. on a theme of 
Handel. 

25. Quartet in 0 minor for 

PF. and Strings. 

26. Quartet in A for ditto. 

27. Paalm xiii. for women's 

volce.s, with Organ or 
PF. 

28. Four Duets for Alto and 

Baritone with PF. 

29. Two Motets for five voices, 

a cappella. 

30. Sacred Song bjr Paul 

Flemming. Mixed 
Choir and Organ. 

31. Tliree Quartets for 

8.A.T.B. 

32. Nine Sungs. 

38. Fifteen ^itiancs's from 
Tieck’s ‘ Magehmo ' for 
voice and FF. 

34. Quintet for PF. an<l 

Strings In F minor. 

34*. Sonata for two PFs. from 
the foregfiing. 

35. Twenty-eight Variations 

(Studien) for PF. solo 
onathemeuf Px^fanini. 
M. Sextet in G for Btringa 

87. Three Sacred Choruaes for 
female voices. 

38. Sonata in K minor for 

FF. and Violoncello. 

39. Sixteen Waltzes for PF. ; 

four bands. 

40. Trio in E Hat for PF.. 

Violin and Horn (or 
Viola, or Violoncello). 

41. Fire Part Songs for four 

men's volcea 

42. Three Songs for Cbonu. a 

cappella, six voices. 


)j). -tt Putir Songs. 

44. Twelve Songs and Ko- 

mances for female 
ChoriM. a uappella. 

45. German Koouieni. Soli, 

Chorus and Oruh. 

46. Pour SongH. 

47. Five Songs. 

48. Se veil Songs. 

49. Five Songs. 

60. Uinaldo; Cantata, hy 
Goethe, for Tenor Solo, 
Male ChoriiM and Or<-h. 
.'ll. Two QuartetM for Stniigs, 
C minor an<l A minor. 

52. Llehesliedcr - Waller for 

PF.. four hands, and 
four solo-voicp*. 

53. KhaiMUMiitt; fragmente 

from (loothe’.s ' Harz- 
rcise' for Alto Stilo, 
Male tfhorus and Orch. 

54. SchicksalHliMl fSong of 

DeHtiuy) for Chorus 
and Orch, 

55. Triumphliwl (Rev., chap. 

xix.) for 8- part Cliorus 
and Orch, 

6fkt. Variations on a theme of 
Haydn's for Orchestra. 
r)(Vi. 1 >itt< t. ditto, for 2 Pianos, 
57. Kight Songs. 

58 Right Songs. 

59. Bight Hongs, 
do. Qnart*‘t (No. 3) In C minor 
for PF. and Strings. 

01. Four Duetfl for H<»pr. and 

Alto. 

02. Seven Song.s for mixed 

Choir, 

03. Nine Songs. 

04. Three Quartets for four 

solo voices and PK. 

05. Neut- IdelH'sheder. 

00. Five Duels. H. and A. 

67. String Quartet, lib. 

08. Symphony, No. 1, C 

minor. 

09. Nine Hongs. 

70. Four Songs. 

71. FiveSongii. 

72. Five .Songs. 

7.3. Syinpliony, No. 2, in J). 

74. Two MoteU. 

75. Two Hallads for two 

voices. 

70. Right Piano pieces (Cap- 
ricA'i and Iuteruie7.zi). 

77 Concerto in D for Violin. 

78. Sonata in (J for PF. and 

Violin. 

79. Two Rhapaodies for PF. 

80. AiJKiemic Festival Over- 

ture. 

81. Tragic Overture, 

82. ‘ Naenie,' lor Chorus and 

Orche.stra. 

S3. PF. Concerto in lib. 

H4. Five Songs for one or two 
voices. 

8.5. Six Bong*. 

W. Six .Sftngs for low voice. 

87. Trio in C for PF. and 

Stringa 

88. Quintet in F for Strings. 

89. Gesang der Parzen, for 6^ 

part (’hams and Orch. 

90. Symphony in F, No. 3. 

91. Two Songs for Alto with 

violin obbligato. 

92. Four Vocal Qaartctii with 

PF. 

93<{. Songs and Romances for 
4-part Chorua 
93*. Tafe.llied (Kichendorff). 
94. Five Songs for low voioe. 
96. Seven Songs 


• Op. 90. Four Song*. 

97. Six Songs. 

t»8. Symphony in I minor. 
No. 4. 

99. Simata in F for Vl*Aon- 

cello aiid PF, 

100. Sonata in A for Violin 

ami PF. 

101. Trio in C minor f<vr PF. 

and Strings. 

102. Concerto in (' tir Violin 

and VioKuiuello. 

163. ZigsuncrhctJer, for vikviJ 
quartet and PF. 

104. Five Song.i for t’horu.-^. 

105. Five Sungs for low voice, 

; 100. Five Songs. 

j 107. Five Songs, 

j 108. Sonata in D luinixr for 

1 PF. and Violin 

j 109. Fest- und Gedenk 

j sprdube for 8 • part 

! Choru.H. <i 

! liO. Three .Motets, for 4- and 
' M-purt Chorus, 

i 111. Quintet in G for Strings. 


Op. Ill Six Vocal Qnartete with 
FK. 

Ill Thirteen Canone for 
female Chorus. 

I 114 Trioin A miniir forPF.. 

, Clarinet (tir Viola) and 

Viol once Uo. 

llh. Quintet ill B minor for 
I Clarinet (or Viola) and 

Strinra. 

110. Seven FantANias (lnb‘r- 
niexxi and C'apncid) 
for PK, 

117. Three Intennexsi PF. 

118. SixCLiviorstiickr (Intwr- 

meaxl. Ballade and Hvi- 
manoc) for PK. 

119. Four ClaviorstUcke |ln- 

terniezxl and ilhap- 
mxtlei for PF. 

120. Tw«j Honataa (or PF. and 

Clarinet, F luiuur and 
K flat. 

121. Ft >ur Serloue Songs (Vler 

eniMto Geskngtt) fur 
baea 


j POSTHUMOUS WORK 

j 122, Bleven Choial-Voreplele for Organ, 

j WORKS WITHOUT OPUS-NUMBKR 

Kourti'im Volkskinderlieder. 

Momlnacbt, Song. 

Ungarisohe T.in/.e for PF., four hiinds. Four books. 

Studlen for PK. (No. I, Cbnpio'M F minor atndn, arranged in 
i Hixths; Nt). 2, Weber’s Moto peri>etuo in (’, with the i>roiniiient 
part ill the left hand; Noa. S and 4. two .-irrangHinenU of a {iresto 
by Ikudi ; N<X 5, BhcIi’m cluiconne. fur left hand aloiio). 

A fugue for organ in A flat minor wa« published as a /Utilufit to 
th6 AHf/enx, Mnjk. ititung In 1804; and a ' Clmral- Vorsulel 'and fugue 
in ,'V minor fur oigan on 'O Traurigkeit, 0 HerzeJIeil' as a Bt>t!ag 0 
to Uie I3lh year of the Mu*ik. Wochi^nUtitt aUait 1HS3. 

Deutsche VolksIbMlcr, Hcven buokN. Fifty -one t^bungen for PF. 

lleviHed ver-Hion of the trio, oj*. 8. 

Glnck's Gav<itt<* in A, arranged for PF. 

Jim-hiin't overture * Henry IV.' amuiged for two PF#. 

SonalA movement in (! minor fur violin and PF. 

lirahius found tiiue auiidat his more liuportarit pursuit# to „iit 
the line edition of Couperin’s harpsichord pioc.eH in four volumeH, 
subM4'<)uent]y issued in two volumea It is ruiiioiirod also that h# 
it w.m who illleil up the figured liaSHcs of two sonatas for PF. and 
violin hy (J. P. R. Bach, published by Rieter-Hledeniiaiiiu 

BIBLUKJEAPIIY 

The following is a Bclection from an extensive Brahma literature: 

1. Jnhtimirs Hrnhmx (4 vols,), by Max Kai.hkck. The most 
auUioritiitivo German life, contains vul. Iv. p 643 ef sev-) * full 
i Mat of Brahms literature. 

j 2. A /ilo'jraiihg (tf Ur. JohaunttM /irahnu, a BlographimJ Sketch, 

! by Hkhmann Deitk.hh (tiaiiHlated by Koaa Newmarch and pub- 
j lished by 'T. Fiaher Unwin in 1888). A woond edition of the orl- 
, ginal, coutinuod up to tho comjHmer’N death, apjieared in 1898. 

.3. ./ohonntm /(ruhjm, by HaiNaion Kkimaj» 8, one of a series of 
' BerUhiutc Musiker,’ piiblmhed by llarttionie, Berlin. 

4. UrroUt'ctUtvt of Johnvnrn flrohmn, by Ar.MKRT DiXTinrii and J. 
V. Win.MANN. TnimihiG-^l by Dora K. Hecht (Scuiuy 4k Co., 1899). 

5. t.rttrrs of fir. /till rath. 

ft. ' /,um (iedAcfirnu (fes Afedtfrrt J. li.' Oration at the dedica- 
tion «>f (lie Biiihms Monument at Meiningen, delivered on Oct. 7, 
1899, by JoseeH JoACHtn. 

1 7. A special numlx'r of fHa Mu»ik, for May 11K)3, was devoted 

to Brahmn; It cont-ilnM wntrlbutloiiH by Prof. O. Jenrier, Dr. R. 
Huheneinser, Prof. Anton Door, A. Rgldi and Lwlwig Kerjmtli, as 
well as five portrattN and eight other lllustratlonH. 

8. ItrirfufcchMl. Fifteen volumes of letters have been publiahed 
by the Bralimn GchcHmi haft. Vole. I. ami 11.. containing letters 
from and to Herr and Frau von Herzogrnberg, have been tranalatod 

, into Kuglisb by Hannah Bryant (19(>!0. 

9. Th*’ l.ife of Johannp* Mrnhmn (2 voIh.), liy Fi,oa1|l#C* il A v (1905). 

’ The inoHt irnixirtaut life in the BngJisii language. 

10. flnthmit, by J. A. Fum.kk Maiti.anT) (1911). A study of tho 
' music, treating at length many point# Uaichod on In the alaive 

article. 

31. HlstoriiMil, diiMciiptlve and analytical account of the entir# 
work.s of JohannoM Brahma. Vol. i,, 1’he vocal works by F4^wijr 
, Bvanm. senr. (1912). 

; 12 Ffude «ur Johannet Brafirru awe le catalogue de tee auvret, by 

i Hi/uuks Imiikut (1891). 

13. JnkannBn firahm*, »a riret mm muiTf, by H UdirRS Is* HKIlT (1900). 

14. Brahm* |‘ Maltres de la Wuelquc’ series), by Paui. hANiKiKny 
(1920). 

For special studies on Brahms sec ths following: Studies In 
Motlcrn Mueir. by W. H. Ha now, second sorleH, 181W, Bhidief in 
Music (reprinted from the Afujtirian), 1901, a long and iDtarMting 
study by Philipp Spitta ; Jamk»> Hunrkkh. The Mutic of the 
Future, in Mcaotintt in Moslem Mueic (W, Reevei); Dasiiu. 
Orxoory Mamoh, From Orieg to lirahnu (New York, The OiitlrKik 
Company, 1}K)2). 

BRAILLE MUSIC - NOTATION, Louis 
Braille (1809-62), blind from the age of 3, 
entered L’Institution Nationale des Jeunes 
Aveugles, Paris, in 1819. From 1828 to the 
time of hia death he held a professorship there. 
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He was also organist of a church in Paris. In 
1829 ho devised a system of expressing the 
sounds of music, speech and numerals, by means 
of dots embossed into thick, stiff paper, to be 
deciphered by touch. After five years of ex- 
periment and improvement the new method 
was a practicable proposition, and thus the year 
1834 marked the dawn of a new era in the world 
of the blind. 

The actiial originator of the idea of embossed 
dots was a French officer, Charles Barbier, who 
between 1819 and 1825 had already invented 
an ingenious embossed - dot system whereby 
syKH>ch sounds could be recorded. He also 
invent'd a frame and embossing awl whh^h 
enabkid the blind to write in that system, but 
although his method undoubtedly introduced 
(in rudimentary form) certain new and scientific 
principles destined to be the basis of what is 
now known as ‘ Braille,’ his embossed char- 
actijrs were elaborate and difficult to decipher 
and undiustand. Eac^h sign was derived from a 
series of twelve dots arranged in two vertical 
rows of six, and the outline wa.s too extended 
to range itself under the finger - tip. Louis 
Braille overcame this dLsadvantago by cutting 

the column in half, e.f/, •!, and by applying 

the method to musical notation as well, ho 
became the first to render it possible for the 
blind to record music for themselves. 

It will 1)0 convenient to number these dots 

thus ; 

Braille did not live to see the general accept- 
ance of the principles of his system : indeed 
his method was not officially adopted at the 
Paris Institution till about the time of his death, 
after which its adoption in Europe and America 
follow’ed rapidly. 

In 1868 the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation, London (now the National Institute for 
the Blind), was founded by Dr. T. R. Armitagc 
(1824-91), himself blind, who, with his blind 
colleagues on the Council, set to work to investi- 
gate the various methods of embossing litera- 
ture, etc., for the blind, ultimately deciding to 
adopt the Braille system. In 1871 a short 
‘Key’ to Braille music-notation was printed by 
the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
said to bo the first printed explanation in any 
language. 

The System described. — The Braille 
method is founded on ten basic signs derived 
from the four upper dots of the complete cluster 
of six : 


1 2 
3 4 . 
li 0 


Crotchets (dot No. 6 added) 5 


Minims (dot No. 5 added): 


Semibreves (dots Nos. 5^6 added): 


•# 

• • 

• • 

•• 


*• 

•• 

•• 

etc. 

• • 

•• 

* # 

etc. 


eto. 


The corresponding rests are : 

N •• 

' •• 


# • 

J # * 

• • 


• # 


• • 


While only four actual time-values of notes 
and rests are represented, yet each sign also 
stands for a note, or rest, of 1^9 th its original 
duration, t.e. : 




A moment’s reflection will suffice to convince 
any musician that the possibility of ambiguity 
is very remote. 

Pitch is indicated by seven ‘ Octave Signs,’ 
which indicate the particular octave in which a 
note appears. All notes from middle C to B 
above, for instance, are said to belong to the 
fourth octave, and so on. 

These pitch or ‘ octavo ’ signs are : 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

* • 

• • 

* • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. • 


• • 

* • 

• # 

• • 

• # 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• # 

• • 


Ex. 


• # #• 

3rd Oct.C J 




Pitch signs precede the notes, but in order to 
reduce the signs to a minimum, it is unneces- 
sary to restate the pitch for melodic steps of a 
second ; nor do thirds require them : fourths 
and fifths only when the melodic leaps are into 
adjacent octaves ; while skips of sixths and 
wider leaps always necessitate fresh pitch 
signs. 

Accidentals are formed by adding dot No. 6 
to the ordinary alphabetical characters for A, 
B and C, e.gr. : 


n • 


# •• 


{The small dots do not appear in the actual embossing,) 

Alphabetical a B C D E F G H i 
tettera; { 

• • ^ 


Key signatures are shown by simply quoting 
the number of flats 
or sharps. The key 
of C major (and its 


J 

* • 


Numerals : 
Quavers : 


3 


4 

0 


6 

D 


6 

£ 


7 

It 


8 

O 


9 

A 


0 

B 


relative minor) is im- 
plied by the absence 
of any statement oJ 
to key. 
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Int-ervals are thus written : 


Unison. 

Second. Tilird. Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. Octave. 

• • 

* • • • • # 

• . 

. • 

. . • • 

• • 

• 

• # 

• # 


• • 

• • 

# • 

•• 

• • #• 


Compound intervals are thus described : 



‘2ncl Oct. O with 
4th Oct. 5th.' 



‘3rd Oct. 0 with 6th and 
3rd ’ (loth implied beoauBO 
stated a/tef the 6th). 


From the foregoing brief outline of the 
geiu'ral principles of tlie notation, it will be 
obs(Tved that no attempt is made to copy any 
detail of the highly pictorial symbols of the 
stalf notation system. Any app«'al to a non- 
existent physical sense of vision is obviously 
illogical, and failure to apprehend this suffi- 
ciently has led many sighted enthusiasts to 
propose all manner of impracticable approxi- 
mations to * sighted ’ methods. 

The liraille method, however, would seem to 
bear some slight resemblance to that of figured 
bass, inasmuch as (in modern Braille) it do- 
8(‘rib('s the progress of superimposed yiarts over 
a given bass, as intervals, i.e. either as ‘ per- 
pendicular chords ’ or as free parts. But the 
momentary analogy must not be pressed, for, 
amongst the many differences of method, 
figured bass renders no account of phrasing, 
nuance directions, etc. ; while in Braille every 
detail is incorporat/cd in the description of the 
music as it proceeds. 

An essential characteristic of Braille notation 
is its resolute condensation of a musical score 
to its low'ost poj^sible terms of statement. A 
good Braille transcript of an ink-print score will 
frequently reduce the actual notation to some- 
thing approximating to precis by means of 
special devices of contraction and abbreviation. 

In staff notation, AubukvtattoNvS (g.v.) are 
necessarily limited to those which do not inter- 
fere with the regular procession of the notes 
before the eye so as to prejudice the success 
of a performance at first sight, the following 
being amongst the few : 




D.C., D.S. ; and the signs representing ortho- 
dox ‘ ornaments ’ ; whereas, in Braille, where 
‘ sight-reading ’ performance is manifestly im- 
possible, many additional abbreviation devices, 
inadmissible in the staff system, are assiduously 
applied in order to assist ready memorisation 
by a deliberate process of abridgment. To 
this end there should be a systematic reduction 
of mere detail. The setting out in full of re- 
iterated notes, bars, groups of bars, sections of 
a movement, and indeed anything which could 
be described as a ‘ verbatim ’ repeat, is (within 


certain limitations imposed hv rule) contrary to 
the genius of the system. Kxainj)les in which 
such contract ions (!ould Ix' emplov^'d s( as to 
reduce the Braille transcripts to mere skeleton 
outlines as compared with the engraved eojiies 
are to be found in such works as Mozart's 
‘ Rondo alia Turca * ; Cramer’s Pianoforte 
Study in C (No. 1) ; the accompaniment of 
Schubert’s ‘ Erl King ' ; Bt^rtini’s first study 
(in C) from his opus 20, and Haydn’s ‘ Gipsy 
Rondo.' 

Tiie.atisks. — Louis Braille did not write a 
text- book ; indeed it wtis not until nearly 70 
years aftei' his death that his method attained 
to anything like the perfection of the staff 
system of music; notation : consequently there 
has hitherto been much difficulty in compiling 
a treatise which Hhould thoroughly explain a 
scheme which was under constant revision. 
From 1871 and onwards a number of short 
pamphlets, or ‘ Keys,’ have appeared in various 
countries, re(*ording in brief t<irms fundamental 
principles and certain periodic developments ; 
but the absence of a definit-c;, prinUxl course of 
instruction, together witli the fact that there 
was very little international co-ordination, was 
unfortunate, and resulted in considerable ui- 
vergence of practice. To rem(;dy this an inter- 
national Congress w as held at Cologne in 1888, 
and the BraiJhj use in England, France, Ger- 
many and Denmark became more or less stand- 
ardised. In America new' features had already 
been introduced, and while certain advantages 
were claimed for those developments, the effect 
was disastrous to the interchange of Braille 
music between the continents, because of the 
dissimilarity of stylo. 

In 1900 the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, London (now the National Institute for the 
Blind), published in Braille type a Text-book, 
or ‘ Tutor,’ in which the system, as tl*?m prac- 
tised, was explained in the form of a series of 
graduated lessons. This work was entitled 
Braille Music Notation^ and was compiled uy 
Edward Watson, whose experience had been 
gained as director of music at the Liverpool 
School for the Blind. In 1 902 Messrs. Novello 
published an ink-print edition. In 1922, how- 
ever, this was temporarily withdrawn for re- 
vision, and ultimate republication as a com- 
panion volume to a monumental work issued in 
that year by the National Institute entitled 
Key to Braille Music Notation, 1922, This 
new English ‘ Key ’ is on the lines of an encyclo- 
paedia rather than a ‘ Tutor,’ and, as such, it is 
by far the most exhaustive exposition in exist- 
ence of the revised Braille method. It was 
compiled by a special committee of Braille* 
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music experts commissioiKMl by the National ’ 
Institute to prosecute the most careful inquiry , 
into the best practi(;e of all coun trios, and their : 
researches and compilation work extended over I 
a period of ten years. During this period (in ^ 
1919) an importiint work entitled Kty to 
Braille Mu.ncnl Notation^ a Dieiiomiry of sirpis 
in tactile notation girhuj a covipiete, jyreeenta- 
tion of standard and rnodern methods^ was 
issiKxl by the Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, under the (‘ditorship of \j. W. 
Rodenl>org. in this work the principal n> 
visions set out in the 1917 pamphlet of the 
National Institute, cntitlfHl AddlHnjt.'i to 
Braille Music Notnlion, together with some 
account of the methods knoivn as ‘ Bar try Bar ' 
and ‘ Vertiml Score^^ were descrilx^d. 

Old and Nbw Stvle Bratllk Music. — 
Amongst the many differcuiccs txd w een thc' old 
and new st^le, jM^rhaps the most iniportant is 
that which now assernbk^s all t he note's of a bar 
at once, instc^ad of dividing them into separate 
‘ M.l).* and ‘ M.G.' sections, in the old style the 
treble and alto wert^ wTitten togedher in para- 
graphs of 80 many bars, w'!)ile the tenor and 
baas followed in coriesponding Hcctions. The 
reader could not, theredoro, ascertain the full 
contents of any bar until he had pieced the 

* M.l). * and ‘ M.(i. * portions together, an obvi- 

ouBly clumsy plan. Another ditlerence is that 
in morlem Braille all intervals nre^ read up- I 
wards from the bass, wmile in t he old style inter- 
vala in the ‘ M.D.' wen' covinted downw'ards 
from tho treble, and upwards from the ba^s in 
the ‘ M.G.’ j 

American Braillists have invented a method 
by which the ‘ M. D.’ is written on the line above 
tho ‘ M.G.,' much after the staff notation 
system, but this has not been adopted in Eurofx?. 
The American system thus described is called 

* Bar over Bar,’ while the new method used in 
England, which asse mbit's all the contents of a 
bar, is the * Bar by Bar ’ system. 

Biun.LR Music Publication. — The costli- 
11088 of production is sueh that Braille music 
cannot bo put on tho market at a ])nce which 
any but tho wealthy could afford to pay. Some 
schools in various countric's have (\stablished 
small 8toreot>q>ing plants, mostly for local use, 
but publication on a largo scale can only bo 
undertaken by specially equipped institutions, j 
and which are either State- aided, or have I 
funds available for that specific purpose. The I 
principal Braille publishing house in the world 
is the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
which has published some 3000 seleetod musical 
works in Braille type (and an infinitely larger 
catalogue of general literature), and which 
employs a permanent staff of trained tran- 
scribers who are constantly adding new musical 
works to the list. 

In America the principal presses are those of 
the An^erican Printing House for the Blind, i 


Louisville ; the Howe Memorial Pres.s at Water- 
, town, Miias. (in connexion with the Perkins 
! Institution), ancj the Illinois t^chool for tho 
i Blind, Jacksonville. 

Amongnt the Eurc^pc'an presses, that cjf tho 
Paris Institution may be sjieeially mentioned 
for its c‘X(;('llent music catalogue. 

The great dc^sidoratum now in international 
uniformity of practice. Duplication of tho 
Siiino music could then be avoided by imitual 
arrangement l>etweeii the publishing establi.sh- 
meiits. A combined catalogue (with its corre- 
spondingly increased range) would thus bo 
placed at tho service of tho blind, who 
would then, in some measure, have the 
fnx'dom of choice enjoyed by th(5 seeing. 
Happily, tentative proposals already indicate 
that t))i8 much - to - bo - dc^si^ed collaboration 
is already favoured by those who direct the 
polu;y of the prbicii)al Braille publishing 
institutions. E. w'^. 

BRAMBI LJ^A,xMahietta {b. Cassanod’ Adda, 
c, 1807 ; (L Milan, Nov^ 6, 1875), l-he eldest of 
five sisters, all distinguished singers, made her 
debut in lA)nd(jn as Arsace in ‘ 8timiramide ’ in 
1827. 

wfisapupil of the ( denser vatorio at Milan, 
and had never apjM'an'd on any stage ; but, 
though her acting was indifferent, her lovely 
contralto vi>ice, her excellent style, youth and 
gn^at b<.'auty ensurtHi her success. ‘ She- has 
tile finest eyes, the sweebjat voice and the best 
disposition in tho world,’ said a (certain 
(cardinal ; ‘ if sh(' is discovered to ])os.sess any 
oiht'-r merits, tho safety of tho Catholic Church 
will require her excommunication.’ She sang 
in London for several years, as well as in Italy ; 
at Vienna during four consecutive seasons, 
1837-41 ; and at Paris, where she chosti again 
Arsaee for her debut, and achit'Vixl a gix^at 
success. Brambilla was (bstinguished as a 
teacher, and j)ublished (Ricordi) oxf'rciscs and 
vocalizzi, beside other pieces. J. M. 

BRAMELD, Thomas {b, Rawmarsh, Nov. 
7, 1848; d, there, Nov. 4, 1915), chorus- master 
and conductor, was by means of his enthusiasm 
and ability the inspin3r of and loader in a 
rtunarkablc revival of choral singing and 
general musical ac'tivity in the Don Valley of 
Yorkshire. After five years’ elementary edu- 
cation at the local schools ho entered, at tho 
age of 10, one of the large eteol works in 
Rotherham and remained in the trade as work- 
man, clerk and fort^man for the rest of his life. 
He found time, however, to study tonic-sol -fa, 
harmony and counterpoint, violin, violon- 
cello, piano and organ, as well as Latin, Greidc, 
mathematics and hii^tory. His general in- 
formation, too, was extraordinarily wide, as well 
as very thorough and prf'cise. 

Always an enthusiast- for the music of Bach, 
he would rise at 4 a.m. and on one of the local 
church organs would practise the pedal fugues 
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for an hour and a half before going to Jus work 
at 6 A.M. 

His first appointment as conductor was in 
1873 to the Rawmarsli and i'arkgate Sacred I 
Harmonic Society, whicli lie held for many | 
years, though it was not until 181)2 that ho 
ventunKl to introduce a Bach work, the Mag- 
nificat. In 1891 ho took over similar duties 
\vdth the Kotherliam Choral Society, in the 
ropn-tory of which society the B minor Mass 
and the Christmas Oratorio later took jier- 
manent places. For over tJiirt.y years ho was 
organist and choirmaster first at a Wt‘slcyan 
chapel and tlien at the Parisli Church of Kccles- 
n<‘l(l, in which capacity he introduced Bach's 
^hurcJi cantatas to the district. In this town 
of some 20,000 inhabitants he formed choral and 
instrumental societies, whose studies and per- 
formances were d(^ voted chiefly to tlie shorter 
works of Bach, Handel, Mozart and the moderns. 
He was also conductor of the Rotherham 
Orchestral Society, and in 1900 was elected 
conductor of the Doncaster Musical Society. 
Latterly the Rotherham and Doncaster ch<)ral 
societies joined forces on several occa.sions 
for performances of Elgar’s ‘ The Dream of 
Gerontiiis ’ and otlu'r big works. 

Besides all his public work ho was a n>gular 
member of a string quartet playing only 
privately, which, nevertheless, he insisted 
should play only the best music in the best 
possible way. H. A. 

BRA:\IST()i\, Riciiakd (first half of Ifith 
cent.), organist and church composer. West 
(Cath. Org.) mentions a Richard Brarnston who 
was deputy organist at Wells Catliedral in 
1507. He was also admitted on ^irobation as 
a vicar-choral and resigned his position as 
deputy-organist in 1508. He was succeeded, 
in his c’apacity as Master of the Choristers, by 
John Smith, jun., in 1530. The Chapter 
Records are, unfortunately, incomplete for the 
years 1513 - 34, so that there is no means 
of verifying Davey’s statement (Hist. Eng. 
Music, p. 107), that a Richard Smyth, alias 
Brarnston, was a vicar-choral at Wells in 1531. 
Add. MSS. 17,802-5 (B.M.), a collection of 
mid-1 fith-eentury motets, includes a ‘ Recordare 
Domine ’ by Brarnston. There are also im- 
perfectly preserved parts of another motet 
by him, ‘ Mariae virginis fecunda viscera,’ 
in the Library at Peterhouse. (See article 
by Dr. Grattan Flood, Mus. T., Jan. 1921.) 

J. M*. 

BRANBERGER, Jan (b. Prague, Nov. 18, 
1877), completed his studies at the Conserva- 
toire at Prague in 1902. In 1915 he took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (musical science). 
From 1906 he filled the posts of Professor of 
Musical History and Secretary to the Direction 
of the Prague Conservatoire. With the change 
of political regime and the establishment of 
the Czechoslovak republic he entered the 


service of the Ministry of Public Instniction, in 
which his apt itude for orgaiiisation and musical 
jXHlagogy have found a useful outlet as a kind 
of secrt'tary of state for music. In journalism 
he is known as the editor of two important 
musical publications, Dalitnyr and Smetana^ and 
as musical critic of the daily Cas (Times). 

Dr. BranlxTger's chief contributions to 
musical fitcrature arc : 

.-(« al^riii^ed ijfurrul Jlittor)/ of Munic . 

Rhythm and .SounU- //mr to httnr .Vutic, Sfudirt in Old (^u>ch 
A/ushtil HUtnry ; nn liuik.tUiU tK»oli, th* cuitiiitUK 

tlon of AiiibroB* wktU, Thv /*r<i(;io' ConM-rvntoirf, 1H]) ]9I1 (Cifih 
«iot (Ifriouii); also a vi.luiui' *011 in luHiiiiiirript, Mu»4eal 

I'rohh-nu in fht^ u\>rk <f R. Orsrnrtrs Uo lia« Moinr of the 

woik« of rhrl«to|.h«i Ui.runt «)f PoliU* nna the Out Mnutniieh oj 
Mutic wliiOi in 

R. N. 

BRANDES, Emma (6. near Schwerin, Jan. 
20, 1854), was taught music by Aloy.s Schmitt, 
court Kapellmeister at Schwerin, and by 
Goltermann, and in 1866 made her first public 
appearance there, in Mendelssohn’s O minor 
concerto. In 1871-72 she visited England, 
and showed herself a pianist of considerable 
I)erforjnancc and of still greater promise, viz. 
Mar. 20, 1871, at the Monday Popular Concert, 
when she played with Joachim ; at the Satur- 
day Popular Concert with Mine. Schumann in 
Bach’s G minor concerto for two ])iano8 ; at 
the Philharmonic, etc. She played with great 
success in Germany and Austria until her 
marriage with Herr Engelmann, Professor of 
Physiology at Utrecht, when she retired from 
])ublic life. a. o. 

BRANDL, Johann (b. Rohr, near Ratisbon, 
Nov. 14, 1760 ; d. Carlsruhe, May 26, 1837), 
studied violin and piano as a child in the 
monastery at Kohr, and at 10 was s<mt by 
Canon Gelasius to the seminary at Munich. 

Ho learnt singing from Valesi ; and at the 
Jesuit school at Neuburg received a thorough 
musical education from a certain Feldmaior. 
He began his career in the convent of Trutpert, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, as teach(^r of the violin 
and piano. In 1784 he was appointixi Kapell- 
moistt^r to Prince Hohenlohe Bartenstein ; in 
1789 Musikdircctor to the Bishop of Bnn^hsal ; 
and in 1806 the same to the archduke jjf Baden 
at Carlsruho, where he stayed till his death. 
Ho composed an ojxira, ‘ Hermann ’ ; a mono- 
drama, ‘ Hero ’ ; and many symphonies, 
serenades, quartets, etc. His melodies are 
beautiful, and wore highly esteemed, as may 
be seen by .some articles in tho Leipzig A .M.Z, 
for 1828. ‘ F. o. 

BRANDT, Marianne (Marie Bischof) 
(b. Vienna, Sept. 12, 1842; d. there, July 9, 1921), 
contralto singer, was taught singing at Vienna 
by Frau Marschner and (1869- 70) by Mme. 
Viardot. In 1867 she was engaged at Gratz, 
whore she made her debut on Jan. 4 as Rachel 
(‘ La Juive ’). She next sang at Hamburg, 
and on Apr. 21, 1868, first appeared at Berlin 
as Azuccna. In 1872, on leave of absence, she 
was engaged in London for the season at the 
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Royal Italian Opera, her engagement being | 
^due to the intended production of ‘ Lohengrin,* 
in which she was to sing Oi-trud. ‘ Lohengrin ’ 1 
was withheld, but slio sang oncx3 as Fidelio, i 
May 2, in which sho made her debut, and ' 
several times as Donna Elvira, with indifferent i 


1. Hranle de la torche. 



success. In 1882 sho sang in German opera 
at Drury Lane as Brangiino on the production 
in England of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,* and as 
Fidelio, when her efforts were heartily appreci- 
ated. Sho played K undry in the second per- 
formance of ‘ Parsifal * at Bayreuth, on which 
occasion, according to the Paris Figaro^ sho 
generously gave her services. From 1886 she 
was for Ht^veral seasons a momlxT of the 
German 0[X)ra Company at New York ; about 
1890 sho settled in Vienna as a teacher of 
singing. Her extcmsive compass enabled her 
to play both soprano and ine/.zosoprano parts, 
as Fidelio, Eglantine (‘ Euryanthe *), Orpheus, 
Spirit of Hate (‘ Armida ’), Ortrud, Margarotho 
(* Genovova ’), Elvira, Solica, Amneris(‘ Aida *). 

A. c. 

BRANDTS-BUYS, Jan (6. Zutphon, Sept. 
12, 1868), Dutch composer, the son of Marius 
Andrianus and nephew of Henry Brandts- 
Buys, the well-known Dutch conductor ; was 
educated at the Raff Oonservatorium of 
Frankfort, having been awarded a State 
Prize in his native land. In his twenty -ninth 
year he attracjbod public atkuition by his lirst 
piano concerto in F major, for which work he 
received the ‘ Boesendorforpreis.’ Worthy of 
epecial remembrance is his orchestral piece 
‘ Oberon Roniancoro,’ op. 27, a work of some 
genius. He composed several operas, notably 
‘ Das Veilchonfest,* performed under Gregor 
at the Comic Opera in Berlin in 1910. Dresden 
witnessed the first performance of ‘ Ia 3 Carillon * 
in 1913. In quick succession followed ‘ Dio 
Schneider von Schoenau * (Dresden, 1916), 

* Der Eroberer’ (Dresden, 1918), * Mi-careme * 
(Vienna, 1919), and ‘Dor Mann im Mond * 
(Dresden, 1922). His other works include 
three concertos (PF. and orch.), a suite (for 
strings, harp and horn), a quartet, a quintet 
(for strings and flute), trios and numerous 
songs (with PF. and orch.) and several piano- 
forte pieces. h. j, k. 

BRANLE (Fr.), (1) A step in the Bas.se 
Danse, in which the body was swayed from side 
to side (branle). 

* (2) A round dance in duple measure, one of 
the oldest, which was in vogue from the 15th 
to the 18th century, between the time of the 


I 


2. Branle des Sabots. 



(See Form and Sonata.) 


J. F. B. s. ; addns. M. L. P. 

(3) A French dance popular in England 
during the 16th century. Its figure is now 
doubtful, but it has been statt‘d to have been 
a ‘ ring * or a ‘ round * dance in wliich the 
danct'rs join hands as round a maypole. It is 
identical with the Bransle or ‘ Brangill,’ and 
probably also with the ‘ Brawl.’ Shakespf;are 
])lays upon the word in a dance sense in ‘ Love’s 
labour Lost,’ Act iii. Scene 1. A description 
of the measures is given in Morley’s Plaine and 
Fasie Introd.y 1597, p. 181. 

That the ‘ Brangill ’ was a round dance may 
be inferred from tlie fact that ‘ The Brangill of 
Poictu,’ as hen> transcribed from the Skene MS. 



(compare Arbeau’s description of the ‘ Branle 
de Poitou ’), is the tune of ‘ We be tlmni poor 
Mariners,* a song in which the senUmeo occurs, 

* Shall \vc Ko dance the round, the round,’ 

It is also curious that a traditional remembrance 
of these words is sung to a round dance by street 
children to-day. F. K. ; addns. M. L. P. 

BRANT, JoBST (JoDOCUs) vom, an early 
16th-century German composer. G. Forster, 
in the 3rd and 5th part of his collection of 
German songs (1549 and 1556), calls him Jobst 
vom Brand the younger. Captain of Waldt- 
sachsen and Administrator of Liebenstein ; and 
in the dedication to him of Part III. of the 
songs (1549) he tells us that they had grown 


bassea dances and the contre danse, which was i up together at the court of the Elector Palatine 


very popular in France in the 16th century. ; at Heidelberg. In the matriculation-book of 
The music of a great variety of Branles is given ' Heidelberg University he is entered as ‘ Jodocus 
in Arbeau’s Orchesographte (Langres, 1588), | de Branth ex Waltershofen nobili prosapia. 
with indications as to the way of dancing them I dioce. Ratisb.* (Ratisbon). In the dedication 
(see Arbeau).^ A copy is in the British of Part V. (1556) Forster calls him * Pfleger zu 
Museum. We quote two : Liebenstein * (administrator = constable). His 

German songs contain much that is full 
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of grace and beauty. One song, ‘ Wer sich 
aUein auf Gliick verlat,’ appears under his 
name in Forster’s book, while Ott, in his collec- 
tion of 1534, attributes it to Senfl. Brant 
wTote (apart from 65 German songs contained 
in various collective volumes) a book of 
Psalms and German sacred songs in 4 to 9 
parts, published at Kger, 1572/73. Some of his 
songs have been republished (Q.-L»), 

BRASS ART (Brasakt, Bkascatoris), 
(1) Johannes, ‘ Pnisbytor do Leodio,* i.e. priest 
of Liege, a composer of reputi^ in the first lialf 
of the 15th century, was a singer in the Papal 
Choir in 1431. Many sacred compositions by 
him, in 3 and 4 parts, are jiresiu'ved in the Trent 
manuscripts, n^print, D.T.O., TrienU^r Codices, 
in Cod. Mus. 37 of the Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna, and in the Canonioi MS. at Oxford. 
Franchinus citt^s Brassart, together with Dun- 
stable, Dufay and Binchois, as an authority for 
the use of a certain discord. Ho is probably 
to bo identified with Johannes do Ludo, whoso 
4-part composition ‘ Fortis cum quovis actio * 
in the Oxford MS. is ascribed to Brassart in the 
Trent Codex 87, Ludo being a mistake or variant 
for Leodio, Compositions of Brassart have 
been published in the reprint of the Trienter 
Codices, Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Oster- 
retch. j. F. R. s. 

(2) Oliviero (Olivier), Belgian composer of 
the IGth century, known by his ‘ II primo libro 
d(‘lli suoi madrigali a quattro voci ’ (Rome, 
1504, Ant. Barre). Fetis ; Q.-L. 

M, L. P. 

BRASS BAND (Fr. fanfare), the smaller 
variety of the full military band, employed by 
a cavalry regiment when on mounted duty, on 
account of the greater ease with which brass 
instruments can be played on horseback. It 
ordinarily consists of two or more cornets in 
Bf>, two tenor saxhorns in Fb> one or more 
baritones and euphoniums, with bombardons, 
trumpets and kettle-drums. This small cavalry 
band is, however, often augmented by other 
instruments, and the instrumentation of a well- 
known one so increased is as follows, viz. : 


1 Ep Piccolo. 

1 Ep Clarinet. 

3 Bp Clarinets. 

4 or 5 Bt? Cornets. 

2 F Trumpets. 

3 Eb Saxhorns. 


1 Bb Baritone. 

2 Bb Trombones. 

1 G Trombone. 

2 Bb Euphoniums. 

3 Basses. 

2 Kettle-drums. 


This form of band has not the variety of 
quality and richness of tone possessed by the 
full reed band, but is competent to produce 
very smooth and agreeable harmony. On ac- 
count of the greater facility with which brass 
instruments of the saxhorn species are learned, 
as compared with clarinets and other reeds, a 
brass band is much more easy to establish and 
maintain in efficiency than a full military band. 
(See Wind Band.) d. j. b. 


BRASSICANUS (Brassianits), Johannes, 
cantor of the school at Linz c. 1615, did much 
for the advancement of Protestant church 
music. He wrote ’ Simiha Davidica,’ etc., 4 v., 
1615 ; some songs in Dan. Hizler’s * Musi- 
kaliach figurirte Melodien,’ etc. (1634) ; in 
‘ liarmonisches Chor- und Figuralgesangbuch,' 
etc., Frankfort (1650) ; and in Erhardi’s Song- 
book (1659); 5 four-part songs; and * Gleich 
wie dcr Hirsch schreyt,’ in the l^osko library 
(g.-L. ; Mendel), 

BRASSIN, (1) Loins (6. Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Juno 24, 1840; d, St. Petersburg, May 17, 1884), 
a Belgian pianist and composer. His father was 
a baritone singer of some nmown, whose real 
name was de Brassint',, and an undo of his was 
Drouct, the famous flaiitist. To the fact that 
in 1847 his fatlu'r was engaged at the opera in 
L(‘ipzig, young Brassin owed the most im- 
portant part of his education, for ho entered 
the Cons(‘rvat()rium of that town, and became 
a pupil of Mosehelcs, having some yearn previ- 
ously appean'd in public at Hamburg. After 
five years there ho uiuh'rtook several concert 
tours with liis two brothers, and in 1866 was 
appointed first pianoforte teacher in the Stem 
Consorvatorium at Berlin. After a year’s 
tenure of this post he resumed a more or less 
wandering life, and ultimately settled in 
Bnisscls (1869-78) as professor in the Con- 
servatoire. In 1878 ho accepUid a similar post 
at St. Petersburg, where he died. A transcrip- 
tion of the ‘ Fouerzauber ’ from ’ Dio Walkuro * 
was long a favourite, and his works include, 
beside many excellent pianoforte pieces, two 
German operettas, ‘ Dor Thronfolgor ’(Brussels, 
1865) and ‘ Dor Missionar.’ Of his two younger 
brothers, one, (2) Leopold (6. Strassburg, May 
28, 1843 ; d. Constantinople, May 1890), who 
made his first apjx^aranco as a pianist at the 
ago of 5 under J^ouis Brassin’s auspices, was 
pianist to the Duke of Saxo Coburg, and pro- 
fessor at Berao. The other, (3) Gerhard 
(6. Aix, Juno 10, 1844), a violinist of repute, was 
teacher at Berne (from 1863), Konzertmeister 
at Gotten burg in Sweden and teacher at the 
Stem Consorvatorium from 1874-'/^, when 
ho was appointed to the direction of a musical 
society at Breslau. After 1880 he lived success- 
ively in St. Petersburg and Constantinople. 

M. 

BRATSCHE {viola da braccia), the German 
name for viola. 

BRAUN, Johann (6. Cassel, Aug. 28, 1763 , 
d. Berlin, 1795), eldest son of Anton Braun, 
the father of a numerous family of clever 
musicians. Johann studied at Brunswick under 
Posch and Schwanenberg (theory) ; toured as 
violin virtuoso and returned to Cassel as mem- 
ber of the Ducal chapel. In 1788 the chapel 
was dissolved and Braun went to Berlin as 
Konzertmeister of the Queen of Prussia. In 
that capacity he instituted concerts at the 
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Hotel ‘ Stadt Paria,’ which were far famed for | 
their excellence. His compositions were also { 
Inuoh esteemed, comprising 30 violin concertos, i 
concertos for the horn, the bassoon, the violon- 
cello and the flute, 13 double ctmcertoa for 2 
horns, symphonies, trios, ducts, ballet music, 
songs, etc. (ManM; Q.-L.). 

BRAUNFELS, Walter (6. Frankfort-on- 
Main, Doc. 19, 1882), rwcivod his musical 
training in tho Hochs Confkjrvatoriurn in his 
native town ; proceeding later to Vienna, 
where ho studied under Lcschotitzky and 
Navratil, and completing his education under 
Ludwig Thuillo in Munich. A distinguished i 
pianist, he excels in Bach and Beethoven. At 
an early ago he Iwigan to write musical works of 
all kinds, ranging from piano pieces and songs 
to choral works and operas, w'herein he achieved 
some success, especially with his lati^st opera 
‘ Don Gil von don griinon Hosen.’ His com- 
positions reveal a real artistry and are inHu- 
onced by the classical forms of Bralims, the 
grotesque and polyphonic molodios of Berlioz, 
and a touch of tho post - romanticism of 
Pfitzner. 

LIST OF WORKS 

Op. 1, Bontri ; op. 2, Hoiufn ; op. 3. Opera ‘ FaJada ' (MS.); 
op. 4, Sontfg : op. a, Ten fituUee (1*F.) ; i»p. ti, Opera ' Dcr goldene 
Tonf ’ (MB.) ; op. 7, * PraKfnente eluea Federeplc-lea ’ ; oj). M, 

* He*«n*abbath ■ (f’K. and orch.) ; op. U, Rondo U’F.) ; op. 1«, 
Piece* (PP.) ; op. li, InclilcnUl in\i«lc l<i ‘Twcllth Nlpla ' ; op. Pi, 
Owra * rrinceee UramblUa ' (l«t perf., Htuttnart, 1900); op, 
13. Echoc* of Beethoven'a Music; op. U, Incubrntal idumIc to 
‘’Macbeth'; op. 15, Variations on children's HonR-s ; op. ir>, 
Piece* (I’F.) ; op. 17, Revelation of St. John. Chapter VI. (orch.) , 
op. 1« Ariel’s Sonff; op. 19. Pieces (PF.) ; op. '20, Serenade (PF.) . 
op. 31, Varlatloos (for 2 PF,); op. 22, <'arnlval Overture (orch.); 
on. 28, Opora'Tlll EulenspleRel (Ht perf,. StuttKart. 1913); op. 
24, Bongs (to Poems after Coethe and Klchendorff) ; op. 25, Fantasy 
(on theme by Rerliojs) ; op. 2d. Sours (with orch.) ; op. 27, Songs 
(with oroh,) ; op. 2B, ' hfeues Federsplel ' (for v. .and orch.) ; op. 29, 
Die Armonuhr (for boy chor. and orch.); op. 30, (jpera 'Dio 
VOgel' (Jst perf., Munich. 1920); 31, riecea (PF.) ; op. 32. 

Te Deuiu; Opera 'Don till von deu grOuvn Jloacu ’ : op, 33, 
Preludes, 

II. J. K. 

BRAVO, ‘ well done,’ an Italian term of 
applaUvSo which lias gone from Italy to other 
countries, though never taking very firm root 
ii\ England, It w^as tho cust-om in Italy to 
applaud, not only at the end of a piece or 
passage, but during the performance, and tho 
bravo was addressed to oompo.ser, singer or 
instrument — ‘ Bravo Mozart ! ’ ‘ Bravo La- 

blacho ! ’ ‘ Bravo il fagotto ! ’ Tho word wa.s 
there naturally inflected, and tho applause to 
a female singer would be ‘ Brava Grisi ! ’ 
Beethoven when satisfied with the orchestra 
used to give a ‘ thundering “ Bravi tutti,” ’ 

o. 

BRAVURA (Ital.), * courage,* ‘ bravery,* a 
style of both music and execution involving tho 
display of unusual brilliancy and t-echnical 
power ; music written to task ability and test 
the courage of the artist. Thus Rejoice * from 
the * Messiah * is an aria di bravura according 
to the old convention of tho Handelion period 
(see Aria). o. 

BRAWL, see Branlb. 

BREDENIERS (Bredemers, Bredemer- 
80HE, Bbedenierch), Henri (b. Namur, 2nd 


half of 15th cent.). In 1488 he appear* 
among the choir-boys of Antwerp Cathedral. 
In 1501 he was organist of the great chapel of 
Notre- Dame and court organist of the Arch- 
duke Philip lo Bel. In 1504 he became a 
canon of 8t. Aubain, Namur ; in 1508 teacher 
of the archduke’s children (tho future Charles V. 
and his 3 sisters) ; and in 1522 provost of 
8t. Aubain, w hich he renounced soon after. In 
1512 he visited Germany ; in 1520 he went to 
England with Charles V. ; and in 1521 to 
Mayence. A ‘ Missa super Ave Regina ’ of 
his exists in MS. at Brussels. (See Q.-L, ; 
Fetis ; van der Straeten, La Musique aux 
Pays-has.) 

BREK, Johann Bernhard, Van (b. Amster- 
dam, Jan. 20, 1801 ; d. Feb. 14, 1857), son of a 
musician. Ho was taught chiefly by his father, 
and first came before the public as a player of 
the violin, on wJiich ho was much renowned in 
Holland. In 1820 he was appointed conductor 
of the Felix Meritis Society of Amsterdam, 
and hold tho post with gr<*at distinction till his 
death. Van Bn^e was an industrious com- 
poser, and left behind him a mass of works in 
all the regular departments of music. An 
opera, ‘ Sapho,’ was produced in 1834. In 
England he is known to Choral Societies by 
three masses for men’s voices, and a cantata for 
St. Cecilia’s Day, all published by Novello. 
Van Bree was tlie founder (1840) of the Cecilien- 
Vereen of Amsterdam, which ho conducted till 
his d(‘ath, and was also head of the music school 
of tho Society for (uicouragfuncnt of music 
(Maatschappij tot bevordering dcr Toonkunst). 

G. 

BREITKOPF Sc H AKTEI.. The foundation 
of this firm of music publishers in J.^ipzig was 
laid in 1719, w hen (1) Bkknhardt Christoph 
Brkitkoi’F (b. (’laiisthal, Mar. 2, ]()95; d. Mar. 
2fi, 1777), member of a mining family of 
the Hartz, set up a printing-press at I^ipzig. 
His first publication was a Hebrew Bible, and 
WRvS quickly followed by a number of theological 
and historical works, in which Breitkopfs 
friendly relations with the poet Gottschod w^ere 
of much use to him. In 1732 a printing office 
was built w ith the sign, ‘ zum goldncn Bar,* 
which in 1765 was increased by the addition of 
the ‘ silberne Bar.’ 

In 1745 Breitkopf gave up the printing 
business to his only son, and in 1765 the firm 
i became B. C. Breitkopf & Son. The son, (2) 

I Johann Gottlob Immanuel (b. Nov. 2.3, 1719 ; 
d. Jan. 29, 1794), devoted himself with ardour, 
while a lad, to the acquirement of learning, 
developed by intercourse with such scholars 
as Ive.s8ing and Munkelmann. He laboured to 
improve the practice of printing, and with that 
view wTote several papers. By the introduc- 
tion of separate movable music type he pro- 
duced, as early as 1760, a revolution in tho 
music trade. In 1756 the first fruits of hi^ 
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innovations appeared in the shape of a splendid 
edition of an opera in full score, and in three 
vols., entitled ll trionfo della feddid, dramma 
per muMca di E. T. P. A, (the initials of Ermo- 
iitida Talia Pastorella Arcada, a namo assumed 
for the occasion by Antonia Amalia VValburga, 
Princess of iSaxony). After this Broitkopf 
published a long series of important composi- 
tions by C. P. E. Bach, Oraun, flilJer, l^opold 
Mozart, etc. During the 8even Years’ War 
(17o(>-(i3) he had organised on a large scale 
a warehouse of German, English, French and 
Italian music, both MS. and printed, and had 
ftarted a 8])ecial trade in music, through the 
publication of systematic descriptive cata- 
logues referring to his stock, and oiiibracing 
the whole held of musical literature. Between 
1700 and 1780 he issued catalogues t)f printed 
inusio, both theoretical and j)n\ctical, in 6 
parts ; of MS. music, in 4 parts ; and a third 
(especially important for the history of music) 
— a tliematicj catalogue of MS. music only, 
in 5 parts, with 10 supplements (1702-87). 
In 1770 he founded a manufactory of play- 
ing cards (which he sold in 1782), a coloured 
])apor manufactory, a book -selling business in 
Dresden and another in Bautzen. He wrote 
treatises Vber die GeschichU . . . der Buck- 
dnickerkund (1779), Versixch den Ursjyrung 
der Bpielkaritn , , , zu erforschen (1784), 
(Jber SchrifU/ie^serei and Vber Bibliographie 
(1793). 

Immanuel had two sons, who learned the 
printer’s craft from their father. (3) Bkkn- 
iiARD Theodor (b. 1749) was musician enough 
to compose some pretty music to Goethe’s 
‘ Jugendliedor ’ in 1709. He went in 1777 to 
Russia, and founded a printing ollice and book- 
selling business in St. Petersburg — was teacher 
in an institution for the education of girls, and 
died at a great age as Russian ‘ Staatarath.’ 
His second son, (4) Christoph Goti’lob 
( 6. Sept. 22, 1750 ; d. Apr. 4, 1800), remained 
with his father. He was an amiable dilettante, 
to whom the burden of his vast business was 
intolerable ; after carrying it on therefore for a 
year ho gave it up to his friend G. C. Hartel, at 
the same time making him his heir. Since then 
the business, though entirely in Hartel’s hand.s, 
has been conducted under the well-known title 
of Breitkopf <fe HkrteL 

(1) Gottfried Christoph Hartel 
(6, Schneeberg, Jan. 27, 1763 ; d. duly 25, 1827) 
was son of Dr. Christoph Hartel, Burgomaster 
of Schneeberg. He applied himself with vigour 
to imprt)ve the business by undertaking the 
publication of musical works of the highest 
order. Thus he brought out the works of 
Mozart in 17 vols. (1798-1816) ; of Haydn in 
12 vols. (1800-1806) ; of dementi in 13 vols. 
(1800-18); and of Dussek in 12 (1814-18) — 
an undertaking which was the forerunner of 
many popular and critical collected editions. 


Htlrtel also started the AVgtrmdne mimhaliscAt 
Zeitnng (1798-1848) (see Pkriodicai^, Mitsi- 
CAL) ; he further pabli.shed a literary papef^ 
the Leipziger Literatur ^ Zeilung (1812-34), 
enlargc(l his stock of music and books and 
made various practical improvements in print- 
ing. Amongst other things ho introduced the 
system of engraving music on pewter ])lRtes, 
to which in 1805 ho added a lithographic 
establishment, with the i>orsonal co-operation 
of Sennefeliier, the inventor. Pn^ouring work- 
men from Vienna, he next started tlie first 
factory of pianos in central Germany. 

Up to 1835 the business was carried on by 
his nephew (2) Flokknz Hartel. But at that 
date (3) Hermann Hartel {b. Apr. 27, 1803; 
d. Aug. 4, 1875), the c'klest son of Gottfried, 
entered the liouso as head, in partnership w’ith 
his younger brother (4) Raymund {b, Juno 9, 
1810; Nov. 9, 1888), who had joined in 18,32. 
Hermann's lin(‘ character had been improved 
by an excellent education ; ho road law, and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1828, and his love 
of art had been cultivated by a two years’ 
residence in Italy. The brothers lived to see 
a remarkable 8[)rcad of taste, and to publish 
many works of eminent modem composers. 
Their catalogue up to 1874 included over 
14,000 works, extending over the whole range 
of music, in 18()6 they begaji the issue of a 
series of cheap editions of cJassical works which 
are now widely known. They assisteti in the 
formation of the Bach Gesklijsohaft (q.v.), 
w'likJi, like the companion Handel Society, 
owes mu(!h to their energy, taste and accuracy. 
In 18<)2 they projected a complete critical 
edition in score and parts of the works of 
Beethoven, which was completed by a supple- 
mentary volume in 1887. Similar editions 
of MendelHsohn, Mozart, Cho])in. Schumann, 
Schubert, Gluck, Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, have 
l>een issued, as well as com])leto critical editions 
of older masters such as Palestrina and Hein- 
rich Schiitz, Orlando di Lasso, Swoelinck, 
Victoria. 

The business increased so much tliat the 
Goldene Bar was in 1867 exchanged fof a much 
larger building. By 1871 the printing had 
developed to such an extent that it became 
necessary to use the space formerly occupied 
by the pianoforte manufactory. After the 
death of Hormann, and the retirement of Ray- 
mund in 1880, the business was in the hands 
of two grandsons of Gottfried — Wilhelm 
V oLKMANN (6. .June 12, 18^17 ; <£. Dec. 24, 
1896) and Dr. Geoko Oscar Immanuel von 
Hase {h. Sept. 15, 1840 ; d. Leipzig, Jan. 26, 
1921). c. F. P. 

Dr. Ludwig Volkmann, whose personal 
interest in art has apjieared in the publication 
of various books on iEsthetics, succeeded to 
his father’s position in the firm, and a son of 
von Hase, Dr. Hermann von Hass, was a 
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partnOT from 1910-14. Dr. HELunrra von 
Uasx, his younger brother, joined the firm 
^ter the war. (Uietnann.) 

Bi»L. — Hkhmami* Vob Han*. liMtrdfje tur Hreltkopfiu^hen Ue- 
$chd/t$ff«$oMrJU 0 , X.M, W., May lifJO ; Unrtitkt>i\f und UtumrM (11*17;. 

A detailed hUtnry. 

BREMA, Mauie, the profeBsional name of 
Minny Fehrrnaa (6. Liveri>ool, Feb. 28, 1850; 
d, Manchester, Mar. 22, 1925), her father being 
of Gorman origin, and her mother a native of 
Richmond, Virginia. Her natural proclivities 
were always strong for music and the rlrarna, 
but it was not until after her marriage with 
Arthur Braun of Liverpool, in 1874, that she 
determined to embrace the musical career. 

She l>egan studying seriously with llenschel 
in 1890, and made her debut at the Popular 
Concert of Feb. 21, 1891, in Schubert's 
‘ Ganymed,* und6r the name Bremer, in 
allusion to her father’s native place, Bremen. 
After some further instruction from Bessie 
Cox and Blume, she continued to sing only in 
concerts, but a performance of ‘ Adrienne 
lAicouvreur ’ which she consented to give at 
Oxford in 1891 proved to the public that she 
had dramatic gifts which ought not to bo 
wasted, and on Oct. 19 she made her first 
appoaraiice on the London stage, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, in the part of Lola, on the pro- 
duction of ’ Cavalleria ’ for the first time »n 
PJngland. On Nov. 27 slie api)eared in the 
more important part of Orfoo, and for some 
little time afterwards her work was cliiofiy in 
concerts ; she sang at the Philharmonic, Apr. 
20, 1893, and enacted the ])art of the Evil 
Spirit in Parry’s ‘ King Saul ’ at the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1894. In that year, having 
btJen introduced to Mme. Wagner by Hermann 
Levi, she was engaged for the i)art of Ortrud at 
Bayreuth, which she sang at each performance 
of ‘ Lohengrin,’ appearing also on a few 
occasions os K undry in ‘ Parsifal.’ The former 
part, with Brangftne, and Briinnhilde in ‘ Dio 
Walkure,’ was sung by her during a tour in 
America in the latter part of 1894, with the 
Damrosch company* and after that year .she 
was chiefly identified with these Wagnerian 
parts, appearing again at Bavreiith in 1896 
and 1897, as Fricka and K undry. Mean- 
while she had appeared with very great success 
at Brussels as Orphee, Dalila and Amneris ; 
and her impersonation of Orpheus was received 
with enthusiasm in Paris in 1898. Her per- 
formance of Marcelline, on the revival of 
Bruneau’s ‘ L’Attaque du moulin ’ (May 29, 
1897), placed her on a level with the original 
exponent of the part, Mme. Delna. After 
19(X), in which year she sang the part of 
Brang&ne in Lamoureux’s concert - perform- 
ance of ‘ Tristan,’ she was a great favourite 
w'ith the Parisian public, and in 1902 she took 
the part of Briinnhilde in * Die Gotterdam- 
tnerung ’ in the German performances at the 
Ilhdteau d’Eau theatre under Richter. On 


May 30, 1901, she created the part of Beatrice 
in Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ and 
besides these important operatic engagements 
she appeared at all the most important 
English festivals. She .sang the part of th« 
Angel in Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ in it« 
production at the Birmingham Festival of 
1900. In 1910 she gave two seasons of operq 
at the Savoy Theatre, London, in which hei 
own performance of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus ’ (in 
English) was outstanding, and she was also 
re8])()nsiblo for the whole stage production. 
Her gifts as a teacher appeared in her direction 
of an operatic class at the Manchester Royal 
Colk‘gc of Music, to which she devoted herself 
in IaU‘r years. M., with addns. 

BREMNER, Robert (/;. Edinburgh, 1720; 
d. London. May 12, 1789), an Edinburgh and 
lA)ndon music publisher, author of an excel- 
lent little treatise, The JRydimenis of Music^ 
which ran through three edition.s (1756, 1762 
and 1763). Brernner began bii.sine.ss in 
Edinburgh shortly Ixdoro July 11, 1754, on 
which date ho advertises in an Edinburgh 
ncw.spajx;r. He was tlum ‘ at the Golden 
Harp opposite^ the head of Blackfriars Wynd,’ 
but Indoi'c 1761 had nmioved to a shop higher 
up the High 8 tret* t ‘ at tlu) back of the Cross 
Well ’ ; he had aln*ady (in 1755) changed his 
sign to the ‘ Harp and Hautboy.’ Having 
published many now very inttu-esting collec- 
tions of Scots music, he ivmoved in 1762 to 
London, still keeping on his Edinburgh shop 
under a manager. His address in London was 
opposite Somerset House in the Strand, and 
ho r(.‘taincd his Edinburgh .sign, Mic ‘Har]) and 
Hautboy.’ His London business rapidly de- 
veloped, and he published all varieties of the 
best mu.sic of the yK'riod, as well as nq)ub]ica- 
tions and additions to his Scots collections. 
His music is particularly neatly engraved and 
y)rinted, and always on good strong paper. 
He was the purchaser, in 1763, of the famous 
‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ which ho bought 
at the sale of Dr. Pepusch’s library for ten 
guineas and presented to Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Brernner di(*d at Kensington Gore, and tho 
whole of his stock, plates and copyrights, was 
bought by John Prc.ston, who issued a lengthy 
catalogue of his purchase in 1790. F. K. 

BRENDEL, Dr. Karl Franz (6. Stollberg, 
Nov. 26, 1811 ; d. Leipzig, Nov. 25, 1868), 
an eminent German critic, was educated at tho 
Gymnasiiim of Freil)erg in Saxony, where his 
father was Berg-Rath, and at tho universities 
of lAjipzig and Berlin. 

In 1844 he settled in Leipzig as proprietor of 
Schumann’s Neue ZeiUchrifU which he edited 
from Jan. 1, 1845, at the same time teaeliing 
musical history and jcsthetics in Mendelssohn’s 
newly established Conservatorium. He wrote 
at thi.s time Orvndzilge der Oeschichte der Musik 
(1848); and delivered the public lectures on 
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which ho founded his most comprehensive 
work, Geschichte der Miisik in Italien^ Frank- 
reichf und Deutschhind (1852 ; 7th edition 
1888), an attempt to treat the various historical 
developments of the art from one practical 
point of view. More important, however, 
were his articles in the Xene ZeiL^rhrift, 
written as a strenut)us advo(‘aU^ of modern 
ideas in music. His lirst efforts were devoted 
to the ix^cognition of Schumann ; but in time 
the paper became the organ of Wagner and 
Liszt. 

In 1850 he began to is-suo another periodical 
entitled Anre/jumjen fur Kunsty Leheny und 
Wis-senschafty which until 180() support^^l the 
propaganda of the Zeitung in favour of Lisztand 
Wagner. FurtluT exposition of these views 
is to bo found in his Mu.sik der Qegenwart iind 
die (Jesammtlcunst der Zukunjf (1854), which 
must be regarded as a completion of hi.s 
History. With the year 1859 Brcndel Ix^gan 
to lab(nir for the reconciliation of the contend- 
ing parties, on the basis of the general progress 
of modern times. The fi(‘ld for this (‘(fort was 
the Allgemeino deutsehe Musik- Verein, or 
German Musical Union, w'iiieh arose out of a 
festival of musicians held on the occasion of the 
twemty-fifth anniversary of the Neue Zeitschrifty 
and was founded in 1801. Brcndel was not 
only one of the chief founders of the Verein, 
but as its president ho worked for it with 
ix^stless energy to the time of his death, and his 
Zeitung was its official organ. Besides the 
works already mentioned, Bnmdel issued — 
Liszt aU Sympho7iiker (1858), Organisation der 
Musik dwrc.h den Staat (1866), and Geist und 
Technik in Klavierunterricht (1867). a, m. 

BKENET, Michel (properly Mile. An- 
toinette-Christine-Marie Bobillier) {b. Luneville, 
Meurthe et Moselle, Apr. 12, 1858; d, Paris, 
Novl 4, 1918), eminent ‘ musicologist,’ was 
resident in Paris from 1871. She published 
an Histoire de la symphonic d orchestre (1882), 
a competition on that subject, which was 
crowned. From that time she devoted her 
life to the study of the history of music, and 
musical research of every kind. She attained 
the first rank amongst French ‘ musicologists,’ 
and has acquired abroad a j ust reputation. She 
gathered an immense amount of information 
from the most reliable sources, her working 
methods being extremely precise and her views 
of the broadest. She wTote : Gretry : sa viCy ses 
oeuvres (1884) ; Deux page^ de la vie de Berlioz 
(1889) ; Jean de Ockeghem . . . (1893), a study 
of remarkable value and original research ; 
Sehastien de Brassard (1896), etc. ; also 
biographies of Palestrina, Handel and Haydn. 
Her last issued book was La Musique militaire, 
(Paris, 1917). Her Xotes sur I' histoire du hdh 
en France (1899) opened the way to investi- 
gators in that branch ; her main works, 
Lea Musiciens de la Sainie Chapelle du Palais 


(1910), Lts Concerts en France sous Vaneien 
regime y La Librnirie musicnle en France dt 
JtlS5 d 17S0 (l.M,G,y 1907), etc., give evidence 
of her great erudition and of her com[)etence as 
an historian of music. She wrote numerous 
artickvs, historical and critical, in the Mhiestrdy 
the Archives historiquesy artistiqves, Utteraires 
(18vS9--91), etc., and contributed to the Guide 
musical y Tribune de St. GermiSy Grande En- 
cyrlopediey Jieviie musiaiky EncyclopMie de la 
Musique et Diction noire du Conservatoire y 
VAnnee musicalcy 1911 (of which she w'as a 
founder), and many others. M. L. p. 

Bim.. — Bulletin de la .S’ori/t.^ Frnnfali* da Jfuiieotoi/i^, 1919, 
No. 4 ; L. I>K La Lai:rkN('IK. Afiehel Jfrvnst. 

BRENT, CiiARLOiTK (d. Apr. 10, 1802), 
soprano singer, w'as the daughtt^r of a fencing- 
ma.stcr and alto singer, wlio was the original 
Humor in Handel’s ‘ ffiqihtha ’ in 1752. 
Handel’s not(‘s pencilled in the scoivs of his 
‘ Ode on St. (’ccilia’s Day ’ and ‘ Alexanders 
F(‘a8t ’ show that she also sang in these works. 
On the jiroduction at Ilanelagh in 1750 of 
Bonnell Thornton’s burh'squo ‘ Odo on St. 
Cecilia’s Day,’ witli Burney’s music, she 
a(!(;omj)anied Beard in the Salt -box song ‘ on 
that instrument.’ 

Miss Brent was a pupil of Arne and first 
appeared in Dublin, singing in Arne’s opera 
‘ Eliza ’ (Nov. 29, 1755). She sang in London 
in 1758, notably in a concert jx'rformance of 
‘ Eliza ’ given at Drury Lane, Mar, 3. She 
was engaged by Beard for Covent Garden, 
where she a])]x^an^d successfully as Polly in 
‘ The Beggar’s Ojiera,’ and where she continued 
until the clo.sc of luu* theatrical career. In 
1762 she r(‘ach(?d tlui summit of her mputation 
by singing the jiart of Mandano in Amo’s 
‘ Artaxerxes ’ (jiroducc^d Fel>. 2), which had 
Ix'cn written exp^^ssly for her. In 1764 and 
1765 she sang witli Tonducci in Handclian 
stdeotions at Ramdagh. In 1765 she sang at 
the Hendord Festival, in 1766 at that of 
Gloucester, and in 1767 at WorcesUT. In 
, Nov. 1766 she Ixicamo the st^cond wife of 
Thomas Pinto (q.v.), the violinist. She 
continued to sing at Co vent Gj.rdcn until 
about 1770, when she took to touring with 
her husband. She sang in Dublin in 1773, as 
Urganda in Michael Arne’s ‘ Cymon,’ and in 
‘ Artaxerxes,’ but made no impression. On 
! Apr. 22, 1785, she appeared for one night in 
I ‘ Comus ’ at Covent Garden for the benefit Of 
; Hull, the stage -manager. She outlived h(‘i 
I powers, died poor at 6 Vauxhall Walk and was 
I buried in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminstoi 
j (D.N.B.). w. H. H., with addns. 

BRETON, Tomas (b. Salamanca, Dec. 29, 

1 1850 ; d, Madrid, Dec. 2, 1923), one of the most 
j eminent of modern Spanish composers ; his 
! fame i.s mainly based upon a series of operettas 
I {zarznelas)y of which he produced ten betwee® 

1 1875 and 1896. 
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Among the boat of them are * Los Amantes 
do Toruel ’ (Madrid, 1889), ‘ Dolores ’ 
(Madrid, 1805), and the jiopular and enjoyable 
‘ Verl>ena de la Paloma.’ An oratorio, 
‘ Apocalipsia,’ wtis given in Madrid in 1882. 
Breton's chamber music is masterly in design, 
and, for its period, bold in harmonic treatment ; 
histrioin E in a work of considerablo originality. 
Ho also composed 3 string quartets, a piano- 
forte quintet, and a sextet for wind instru- 
ments. His symphonic works include ‘ I -as 
Ksccnas andaluzas.’ ‘ Salamanca,’ ‘ En la 
Alhambra,’ and a violin -concerto dedicated to 
the memory of ISarasato. The brilliance of 
these has somewhat faded. 

M. ; add ns. J. n. T. 

BREUNING, a family mainly interesting for 
its connexion with Beethovem. 

(1) Emmanukl Joskph (6. 1741; d. Jan. 
15, 1777), foiirth sun of Christoph von Broun- 
ing, who in 1701 was diancellor of the Com- 
mandcry of the Teutonic Order at Mergont- 
h(dni, became at 20 -a ‘ Conseiller actucl ’ 
at the c(jurt in Bonn, and, Jan. 3, 1750, 
married HelOio, daughter of Hofrath Stephan 
von Kerich. Th(' good irdluenco of this 
(^xetdlent woman u])on tlu^ young Beethoven 
renders j)ortinent a word upon her character. 
She was brought into close relations with the 
literary and scicmtiOc cindos of the little 
capital, and was a woman of singular good 
aons(s cultun^ and refinement. 

On Jan. 15, 1777, a lire in the Electoral 
Palace caused the deatli of thirUum persons, 
including Emmanuel Josoj)h Breuniag, in the 
36th year of his ago. His wid<jw, who had 
just oriteivd her 28th year, was left with throe 
children — Christoph (/;. May 13, 1771), 

Eleonoro BrigitUi and iSU>phan ; to whom a 
fourth was aclded a few months later — Lorenz 
( l^nz). 

She I’emoinod in the house whcn> her husband 
died, which is still standing, across the square 
fiHun the Minster Church. Immediately after 
the death of Kmnuinuol, his brother. Canon 
Lorenz, came from Neuss to reside with her a.s 
guardian. 

Into this family, in his 1 8th year, Beethoven 
oamo first as music -teacher of Eleonoro and 
Lenz, and soon almost as a meml)or of it. 
(See an/£, p. 266). The good induonce upon 
his intellectual development and moral char- 
acter of this intercourse with the Breunings 
cannot bo overratf'd, and a short notice of the 
membtJrs of that household more closely 
connected with him will not bo out of place. 

(2) Elkonore Brioitta (h. Apr. 23, 1772 ; 
d. Coblenz, Juno 13, 1841), married Franz 
Gerhard Wogeler, Beethoven’s biographer, 
at Bouel, Mar. 28, 1802. (See ante, p. 263). 

(3) Stephan (Lorenz Joseph Judas Thad- 
deus) (6. Aug. 17, 1774 ; d, Juno 4, 1827), 
the well-known friend of Beethoven in later 


years, also studied jurisprudence at Bonn anH 
Gottingen. Shortly before the fall of the 
Electorate, Max Franz, Elector of Cologne and 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, gave him 
a pimtion in the Order at M<‘rgentheim. A 
grand chapter held in Vienna in the suramei 
of 1801 brought Stephan Breuning thither in 
the spring of that year, where he renewed liis 
intimacy with Beethoven, begun in their boy- 
hood, when both were pupils of Franz Rios for 
the violin. As the Teutonic Order no longer 
afforded the opportunity of a cart^er, Stephan 
obtained a place in the Austrian War Office, 
and in 1818 advanced to the dignity of Hofrath. 
(See Bkei'hoven.) Ho was twice married, 
first to the daughter of Ritter von Vering, head 
of the Austrian military medical administration. 
She was a pupil of Schenk the composer, a fine 
pianist, and aut}u)r of divers little compositions. 
Beethoven— who had ofU‘n played duets with 
her — de<licate(l the interesting pianoforte 
arrangement of the violin (;oncerto to her. 
She was bom Nov. 26, 1791, and died, says the 
epitaph composed by her husband, ‘ On the 
21 Mar. 1809, in the eleventh month of happy 
wedded life, at tht> moment of the entrance of 
spring.’ The second wife was Marie Constanzo 
Ruschowitz (6. Dec. 1, 1784 ; d, Oct. 5, 1856), 
who left one son and two daughters. 

(4) LorI':.vz (Lenz) (6. 1777 ; d, Apr. 10, 
1798), studied medicine at Bonn and Vienna — 
whither he came in 1794 and renewed hi.s 
musical studies with Beethoven. At parting 
the then young (composer wrote in his album 
to this effect ; 

‘ Truth exists for the wise, 

Beauty for the fecliiit' heart ! 

They belonj' to oaoh other. 

Dear (jood JiRKCNiNd ! 

Never shall I forget the time which in Bonn ns wol! 
as hero 1 have .spout with thee. KeUin thy friend- 
ship for mo, so as tlion wilt tlml mo ever tlic same. 
Vienna 1797 on ti\e 1st October. 

Thy true friend 

L. v. Beethoven.’ 

Their separation was final, for next April young 
Breuning died. 

(5) Mqeitz Gerhard (6. Vienna, Aug. 28, 
1813), son of Stephan and Constanzo (Ruscho- 
witz), was ‘ k.k. Medicinalrath,’ and for many 
years was one of the most eminent physicians 
of the Austrian capital. Ho is known in 
musical literature by his extremely interesting 
and valuable little book, Das Schwarzs panier- 
haus, a collection of reminiscences of Beethoven 
and the Breunings. (See ante, p. 310.) He was 
for many years an active and influential mem- 
ber of the governing body of the great Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfrenndo. (See Vienna.) 

I^etters from Beethoven to various Breunings 
— the widow, Christoph, Eleonore, Stephan, 
I.^nz and Gerhard — are given in Nohl’s Brieft 
Beethovens and in Neue Brief e Beethovens, 

Beethoven dedicated the following works ta 
members of this family : 
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To Praulein Eleonoro the variations on ‘ Se 
vuol ballare ’ for PF. and violin (July 1793), 
and the easy sonata for PF. solo in C major 
(1796). Nottebohm’s Catalogue, p. 148. 

To Stej)han the violin concerto, op. 61 (Mar. 
1809) ; and to Frau v. 11. the adaptation of the 
same for piano. An allegro for violin and 
orchestra was dedicated to Dr. G. von Breuning. 
See catalogue of Beethoven’s works. No. 148. 
(Sec Thayer’s Beethoven, i. 162, etc.) A. w. t. 

BR^VAL, Lucienne (6. Berlin, Nov. 4, 
1869) (real name Berthe Agnes Lisettk 
Schilling), dramatic singer, of Swiss nation- 
ality, naturalised French, a pupil at the Geneva 
Conservatoire (1st piano prize) before entering 
that of Paris. Having there studied singing 
with Warot, and lyrical declamation with Obin 
and Giraudet, she obtained the 2nd prize for 
singing and 1st for opera, both in 1890. She 
belonged to tlie Paris Opera for nearly 30 
years ; her debut was particularly brilliant in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaino ’ (Jan. 20, 1892), but 
her name is more particularly connei^tod with 
the production of the Wagner repertory in Paris 
(‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Meistersingcr,* * Parsifal ’), 
and above all with her performance as 
Brtinnhilde in * De^r Ring des Nibel ungen * 
(‘ Walk lire,* May 12, 1893). This was the 
memorable foundation of her career. Her 
other nMes inchided works of Reyer (‘ Sigurd,* 
‘ Salammb6 ’), Massenet (‘ Cid,* ‘ Ariane,* 
* Griselidis ’), Fevrier (‘ Monna Vanna ’), 
V. d’Indy (‘ Fervaal,’ ‘ L’Etranger *), G. Faur6 
(‘ Penelope ’), etc. Of ‘ Carmen ’ she gave a 
picturesque interpretation, and she excelled 
in classical music such as Gluck’s ‘ Arrnide,* 
‘ lphig6nie en Aulide ’ and Rameau’s * Hippo- 
iyte et Aricio,’ In London she sang the 
‘ Africaine ’ and ‘Huguenots* (1899), and 
toured in America (1901). Her voice was 
powerful, rich in tone and colour, of the real 
dramatic kind. By her sense of style, her in- 
telligence and her imposing figure, she was an 
admirable interpreter of opera. 

Bibl . — NouvelU Revug (July 16, 1920) ; H. OK Ctjrzon, QroquU 
d'artiateg, Lucienne Brival. M L P 

BREVE (Fr. carree ; Ital. breve), a note of 
the value of two semibreves, written or . 

In modern music the duration of the sound of 
any note varies with the tempo of the composi- 
tion in which it occurs, but formerly attempts 
were frequently made to define the duration 
of a breve. Franco of Cologne described it as 
‘ illud quod est minimum in plenitudine vocis,’ 
and Marchettus of Padua rather more fully as 
‘ id minimum tempus in quo potest formari 
plenitude vocis.’ In an old Psalm Book of 
1688 a breve is said to be ‘ about the duration 
of eight pulses at the wrist of a person in good 
health and temper.* The breve is now seldom 
used, and the old sign is being superseded by 
two tied semibreves ; (see Notation). 

F. T. ; rev. s. t. w. 


BREVI, Giovanni Battista (2nd half of 
17th cent.), maestrodi cappcllant S. Francesco, 
S. Fedole, and at tho chiin*h of del Carmine at 
Milan. In 1673 he was organist, and afterwards 
maestro di eappella at Bergamo (’athedral, 
according to his motets, published 1699 {FHU), 
Eitner gives the dates from title-pages as: 1691, 
maestro cd orgaiiista del duoino di Bergamo; 
1695 and after, maestro di eappella at the 
basilica of 8. Francesco and at del Carmine, 
Milan. Brevi comj)osed motets and several 
books of cantatas and ariettas for solo voice, 
published between 1693-1725 (^>.-A,). 

BRlSVIbLF, Pierre Onfroy dk (5. Bar-lo- 
Duc, Meuse, Feb. 21, 1861), French composer, 
was at first intended for the diplomatic career, 
but was allowed to enter ui)on a course of 
musical instruction (harmony) in the class of 
Th. I)ul)oia at the Paris (Jonservatoiro. Hav- 
ing dtdermined to devote himself to art alone, 
he became pupil of C^sar Franck, whoso 
wholo-h(‘arted admirer and faithful disciple ho 
remained. Ho took part, with V. d'Indy, 
A. Coquard, S. Rousseau and E. Chausson, in 
the work of completing the opera ‘ GhisiHe,’ left 
unfinished at the master's death. He belonged 
to the teaching-staff at the 8choIa Cantorum, 
directed a chamber-muHic class at the (.’ons(3rva- 
toire during the war ix^riod, 1914-18; waa 
music critic for a time to the Mercure de France^ 
and held, and still holds, an active post as 
member of the committee of the 8ociet4^ Natio* 
nalo de Musique. A comi) 08 er of essentially 
lyrical tom])orament, ho would appear to have 
inherited something of Franck’s architectural 
sense. His music Jjas an originality of its own ; 
delicately ornamented, extremely refined in 
tone and colour, exquisitely finished, it is 
marked by n^al pocdic feeling and a melodic 
inspiration, particularly adapted to the com- 
position of vocal picctt^s. His remarkable 
songs : ‘ Pocnies,’ two other volumes, ‘ Prieros * 
(Rouart et Ix^rollo, Paris), ‘ Sainte,* ‘ L’On- 
dine,’ performed at the 8ocit3t6 Nationalo, 
Mar. 22, 1924, arc reprc5sentative of the 
tradition illustrated by A. de Caatillon, 
Du pare and Chausson in that sfcyle. His 
works include : A Mass, motets, a few 
organ pieces. For the PF., ‘ Portraits des 
maitres,’ ‘ 8tamboul ’ (also in orchestral form), 

‘ Pri^dude ot Fugue,’ ‘ Fantaisie * ; violin sonata 
(1920) ; PF. sonata (1923), performed Mar. 20, 
1920, Apr. 5, 1924, at the Soci6t6 Nationalo de 
Musique. He has written a flute piece, vocal 
compositions with female choru.s, * Ste. Rose do 
Lima,* ‘Hymno a V6nu8* and ‘Priero* forviolin, 
viola (or v’cl.) and PF. etc. ; incidental music 
to Maeterlinck’s Sept Princesf ea, etc. ; overture 
for ‘La Princesse Maleine,’ ‘La Nuit de D6com- 
bre * (orchestra). His conte lyrique (3 acts, 
4 scenes), ‘ Eros vainqueur,* libretto by 
J. Lorrain, was first performed at Brussels, 
Mar. 7, 1910 (Rouart et LcroUe) ; a concert 
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perform Alice of it was given by the Schola 
Cantorum, Paris, in 1922. It may be considered 
as one of the important French dramatic works 
at the beginning of the 2(>th century. His 
compositions of J924 are : a sonatina in 3 parts 
(oboe and PF.) and a ‘ pocme dramatique * 
for violoncello and PF. ; those of 1925 include 
* Messo br^vo pour 1 voix ’ ; ‘ Sept csquissos 
for the piano’ ; and ‘La Cloche felee* (Baude- 
laire), for orchestra ; some songs (poems by 
Ronsard and h\ Jammes). 

M. L. p. ; incorporating material from o. F. 

BllEWFR, Sir Alfred Hf.ruert, Mus.D. 
(5. Gloucester, Juno 21, 1865), has been organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral since 1806 and con- 
ductor of the Three Choirs Festivals held there. 

He hold a choristorship at Gloucester 
Cathedral from Jan. 1877 to Dec. 1880, and 
studied under Dr. C. H. Lloyd, organist of the 
cathedral. 

After holding organ appointments in succes- 
sion at two Gloucester churches — St. Cather- 
ine’s and St, Mary de Crypt, 1881-82 — ho 
succeeded Parratt as organist of St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford, in Sept. 1882. In Dec. 1883 
he obtained the organ scholarship of Exeter 
College, Oxford, which ho hold concurrently 
with the organistship at St. Giles, In the 
meantime (Apr. 1883) he had gained the first 
open organ scholarship at the R.(\M., where he 
studied under Parratt. 

Brewer was elected organist of Bristol Cathe- 
dral in Sept. 1885, and a year later he became 
organist of St. Michael’s Cluirch, Coventry. 
In Sept. 1892 he was afipointed organist and 
music-master to Tunbridge School ; this j)ost 
he hold till Dec. 1806, when he succeeded 
C. Lee Williams as organist and choir-master of 
Gloucester Cathedral. F. o. E. 

Brewer’s most important jiublio work has 
been in his direction of the triennial festivals 
hold at Gloucester. Ho has shown constant 
enterprise in the framing of its programmes, and 
amongst many now works has introduced to 
these festivals the choral works of Verdi and 
oratorios of Elgar. Apart from the festivals 
he has used his position for the furtherance of 
musical activity outside the regular services of 
the cathedral. His organ recitals have been a 
definite source of musical education and the 
Gloucester Orchestral Society has provided sym- 
phonic music periodically under his direction. 

Brewer has been an assiduous composer and 
his long list of works ranges from festival can- 
tatas to songs of a popular type. Among the 
former, ‘Emmaus’ (Gloucester, 1901) and ‘The 
Holy Innocents’ (Gloucester, 1904) represent 
his serious aspirations, but such slight works as 
‘ Three Elizabethan Pastorals ’ for voice and 
orchestra (Hereford, 1906), ‘ Summer Sports,’ 
a suite for choir and orchestra (Gloucester, 
1910), and ‘ Jillian of Berry * pastorals (Here- 
ford, 1921), which allow of light handling and 


show a pleasant orchestral fancy, represent him 
more favourably. As a composer indeed he 
seems happier in the concerts of the Shire Hall 
than in the cathedral. He received knight- 
hood in 1926. c. 

BREWER, Thomas (6. 1611), the son of a 
poulterer, was educated at Christ s Hospital, 
being admitted at the age of 3 years ; he re- 
mained there until 1626, when he was appren- 
ticed to Thus. Warner. 

He w'as the composer of several excellent 
fantasias for the viol, and of the pretty 3 -part 
song ‘ Turn Amaryllis,’ inserted by Playford in 
his M usical Companion ; and many rounds and 
catche.s of his are printed in Hilton’s ‘ Catch 
that Catch can.’ In Hark 6395, entitled 
‘ Merry Passages and Jests,’ compiled by Sir 
Nicholas Lestrange, is the following anecdote 
respecting him : 

‘ Thorn : Rrewer, my Miis : seruant, throiich hia 
rnrnonessc to Kootl-Pellowshippo, Iiauing attiiind to 
a very lUeh and Kubiennd Nose ; beinK reproued by 
a Friend for his too frc(pient vse of strong Drlnkes 
and Sackc ; as very Pcrnieious to that Distemper and 
Inflammation in ids Nose — “ Nay, faith," says he, 
" if it will not endure sacke, it's no Nose for me." ’ 

Three instrumental pieces by him are in the 
Bodk Mus. Sch. and two in Elizabeth Rogers’s 
VirginalBook(B.xM. Add.MS. 10,337). (D.N.B.) 

E. F. R. 

BRIAN, Havergal (6. Staffordshire, 1877), 
composer, studied the violin, violoncello and 
organ at his native place, but, although evincing 
considerable talent, found no opportunity of 
devoting himself permanently to music until 
he had reached the age of 23. He tlien 
came into contact with G. J. Halford, con- 
ductor of the Halford Orchestra at Birmingham, 
who gave him access to the orelicstra library for 
the purpose of studying scores, and he gained a 
good dt>al of orchestral experience by attending 
the rehearsals and concerts. 

The M iisical World being revived as a weekly 
paper at Manchester in 1905, Brian was ofTered 
the j)ost of special critic for the Halle Concerts. 
Mainly self-taught, he had by this time de- 
veloped into an accomplished musician. Soon 
the first ‘ English Suite ’ for orchestra was 
finished, and produced by Henry J. Wood at 
Queen’s Hall in 1907. To this succeeded the 
overture, ‘ For Valor,’ and ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 
performed by Thomas Beecharn at Hanley in 
1908. In 1909 two choral works appeared ; 
‘ By the Waters of Babylon,’ at the Musical 
League Festival in IJverpool, and ‘ The Vision 
of Cleopatra,’ at the Southport Triennial Festi- 
val. In 1913 Julius Harrison introduced the. 
Comedy Overture, ‘ Doctor Merry heart,’ to 
Birmingham, and the following year Granville 
Bantock gave the first performance of the 
‘ Festal Dance ’ at the same place. In 1921 
were included three first performances of 
orchestral w'orks : ‘ Fantastic V’^ariations on 

Old Rhymes * at Brighton 'Lyell Tayler), the 
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symphonic poem, * In Memoriam,’ at Edin- j 
burgh (Landon Ronald), and the third * English 
iSuite ’ at Bournemouth (Dan Godfrey). The 
first London performance of the ‘ Festal Dance * 
was given by Thoma.s Beecham in June 1015, 
and this work and ‘ Doctor Merryhcart * were 
included in Henry J. Wood’s repertory at 
Queen’s Hall. 

A number of songs and short choral works by 
Havergal Brian have been published, and the 
following are among his MSS. : 

Oi>«ra, * TTie (^roteaqnpu ' ; Pntilm fur choni* ami on'hentrM. ; 
Hdhwl fur ibutn* and urchestnt. * I)i»* Wallfalirt n»it>h Kevliuir* 
(lUdnu) : a Ryiui)hon,v ; twu Symphouit' • l.iicryniA ‘ and 

•Oroeii Pattures ' ; works for siuall orchrntra ; aon\f» and part* 

E. B. 

BRIARD, ^Itienne {b. BarJe-Duc towards 
end of 15th cent.), an engraver of music who 
settled at Avignon in 1530. 

lie replaced the square characters hitherto in 
use by round ones, aiul devisecl a simple means 
of expressing the duration of a note, instead of 
the complicated system of ligatures. J*cignot, 
in his Diction, de la bibliolo(jie, supp. p. 140, 
claims priority in these inventions for Granjon, 
also a j)rinter ; but Briard’s characters are 
certainly better formed and easier to read. A 
fa(;simile of them may bo seen in S(;hmidt’s 
Otlaviamj Petrucci, He furnished the printer, 
Jean de Channey, with the typos used in the 
printing of the works of Eleazar Genet called 
‘ II C’arpentrasso.’ The Liber 'prinmm niifi- 
sariim Carpentras appeared in 1532. It is in 
the library of the Conservatoire, Paris. A 
descendant of his was Jean Baptiste Briard 
(6. Paris, May 15, 1823), a violinist and com- 
poser. F. a. ; rev. m. l. p. 

BRIDGE, the wooden support on the table 
of stringed instruments Across which the strings 
are extended. The bridge was first used on the 
Greek Monochord (q.v.), on which it was 
moved as might be required for changing the 
pitch ; and the bridge remains in most instru- 
ments a movable fitting, though those of the 
guitar and lute are fixed. (8eo (^rwth and 
Tromba Marina for the peculiarities of the 
bridges of these instruments.) 

In bowed instruments the bridge is an 
essential part of the tone-producing apparatus, 
its complement being furnished by the sound- 
post placed within the instrument. 

Uniform in design as the bridge of modern 
stringed instruments appears outwardly, its two 
halves, each terminating in a foot resting on the 
table, perform two entirely different functions. 
The treble or fixed foot rests firmly upon the 
table, a fraction of an inch above the sound- 
post, a cylinder of resonant wood inserted be- 
tween the back and table of the instrument. 
The bass, or freely vibrating foot, agitates the 
elastic table of the instrument, and through it 
the internal air. The point of maximum vibra- 
tion of the table of a violin is near the bass foot 
of the bridge under the G string ; that of mini- 


mum vibration is exactly over the top of the 
sound-post, behind the treble foot. It is easy 
to trace the development of the violin bridge, 
the most advanced tyjie, the oldest form, which 
is also the simplest, having been preserved in 
the common double-bass bridge. The wdngs 
were extended, the heart or central hole was cut 
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out. and h'at-;n‘s were fixed by experi* 

immt so as to favour as much us ])ossible the 
transmission to the table, through the feet, of 
sueli vibratiims as are efficient in producing 
musical tone, and to exclude useless vibrations 
— those, for example, whicli would tend to give 
a rocking motion to the bridge being eountor* 
acted by the greater elasticity given to the 
upper ]>art of the bridge as com})are(l with the 
lower. The violin bridge was reduced to nearly 
its present form in the time, and probably by 
the ingenuity, of the brothers Antonio and 
Goronimo Amati. 

The height of the bridge differs in the various 
instruments, being pro])ortionato to the depth 
i of the ribs and the length of the sound-post. 

I Thus the bridge of the violin and tenor is 
! mounted on feet not surmounted by legs, the 
I body of the bridge being very slightly elevated 
i above the tabk^ of the instrument. The viol 
model, in all its sizes, like tlio violoncello, re- 
quires a bridge having not only feet but legs of 
variable length, the body of the bridge being 
thus elevated on a well-defined arch. Bridges 
are usually made of maple, and in order to bring 
out the tone in different instruments the thick- 
ness and the amount of cutting out require 
careful examination and expert judgment. It 
is a mistake to cut the heart or central hole too 
largo, and the feet or legs of the bridge too thin ; 
but repairers often do this to save themselves 
trouble, as by a liberal use of the kni4j in these 
re.spects almost any instrument can be made to 
yield a more or less liquid tone. Some instru- 
ments require broader and others narrower 
bridges. The feet must exactly fit the table of 
the instrument, the centre of the bass foot 
should be over the centre of the bass-bar, and 
the centre of the treble foot over those fibres of 
the table which pass over the top of the sound- 
post (the sound-post itself standing a little in 
the rear). The width of the bridge, as a rule, 
should not exceed the width between the sound- 
holes, and it should stand on a line exactly 
bisecting the superficial area of the table, and 
precisely at right angles to the axis of the violin. 
Violin makers make two nicks in the middle of 
each sound-hole which are supposed to indioate 
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such a lino, but these are not always to be 
relied on. b. j. p. 

BRIDGE, Frank (6. Brighton, Feb. 26, 
1879), composer, conductor and viola-player, 
entered the R.C.M. as a violin student, won a 
composition scholarship in 1899, and studied 
four years with Stanford. His first engagement 
was as violinist in the Grimson Quartet ; subse- 
quently he became known as a viola-player, in 
which capacity he took the place of Wirth in 
the Joachim Qu«artet during an illness in 1906 
and subsequently joined the English String 
Quartet, with which he remained associated 
until 1915. Meanwhile ho had gained experi- 
ence as a conductor with the New Symphony 
Orchestra at its foundation, taking charge of 
the repertory rehearsals. He conducted opera 
at the Savoy Theatre in 1910-11, when Mario 
Brema produced ‘ Orfeo ’ with Viola Tree as 
Eurydice, and was one of Raymond Hozo’s 
conductors in the season of opera ho gave at 
Coven t Garden in 1913. He has regularly 
conducted the Audrey Chapman Orchestra, 
and has frequently (jonducted at Queen’s Hall 
the Philharmonic, London Symphony and other 
principal orchestras, generally through being 
called upon in an emergency. In 1 923 ho visited 
the United States, conducting his own com- 
positions with the Now York, Boston, Cleve- 
land and Detroit Symphony Oriihestras. 

As a composer it is chiefly in the fleld of 
chamber music that Frank Bridge has made 
his reputation. Under the conditions prevail- 
ing in England an orchestral work, however 
well received, may not have more than two 
or three performances in a dozen years, whereas 
chamber works are constantly played in private 
if not in public. Most of Bridge’s orchestral 
works have met with the former fate, with the 
exception of the ‘ Sea ’ Buite, published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Trust, and the 
* Lament * for strings in memory of a child 
victim of the Lusitania tragedy. Four of his 
ohamber works appeared under various schemes 
mitiated by W. W, Cobbbtt {q,v.) : Fantasy 
string quartet (2nd prize, 1905), Fantasy-Trio 
(Ist prize, 1908), Fantasy Quartet, piano and 
strings (commissioned in 1910), and the second 
string quartet in G minor (prize-work, 1915). It 
should, however, be noted that the last-named 
work was not specially written for the occasion, 
but was nearing completion when the competi- 
tion was announced. The first string quartet 
(in E minor) won a mention d'honneur at 
Bologna in 1906. Other important works are 
the piano quintet composed in 1905, and after- 
wards revised, and the string sextet of 1915. 
Bridge has also written a violoncello sonata, 
and one for piano solo (produced by Myra 
Hess, 1926). Of his numerous piano pieces some 
represent an earlier technical stage, and some, 
tuoh hB the ‘ Four Characteristic Pieces * and 
^ Three Poems,* later developments. In the 


same manner some earlier songs, written when 
Bridge’s ideas w ere comparatively simple, bene- 
fited by their belated publication, which caused 
them to appear when the time was ripe for 
them, thus giving the impression that the 
raaturer Bridge was making concessions to his 
public, which he had no intention of doing. 
Bridge remains faithful to the logic of the 
exceptionally fine technique ho acquired early 
in his career, and docs not find his orthodoxy 
an impediment to originality of thought. Ho 
also has a more scrupulous regard than most 
of his contemporaries for the performers 
who, especially in chamber music, inv^ariably 
enjoy playing his works. These characteristic 
qualities, which doubtless derive to some extent 
from Bridge’s own experience as an executant, 
are the basis of a stylo that nevertheless has 
much freedom combined with its classic breadth 
and formal coherence. E. E. 


OIK’HKSTRAL 

1907. Symphonic Poem, * iHabella.' 

1908. Dnnre llhaj.-iody, 

1909- 10. Hult« for sLrlnff orchcHtra. 

1910. Five F.ntr'uctcH, ' The Hunchback.' 

1910- 11. Suite, ‘ The Sea ' (( 'jirncKle Trast). 

191.‘(, Oanre 1‘uem. 

1914. Tone- Poem, ' Summer.’ 

1915. Lament for stHn^c orohcutra (also arranged for planoforto solo), 
1915. Two PoeiiiH (Ulohard JcfTcrle.K). 

19‘2‘2. Sir Roger de Coverley (ori‘lu'stral versloa). 


OHAMBKH MUSIC 

1904. Three Novelettes (utring quarUtt). 

1905, Phiintaey String Quartet. 

1905. Quintet (pianoforte ami 8tring»). 

190(1. Three Idylls (string quartet). 

1900, String Quartet In K minor (Bologna). 

1900. Mlnlattiren (oaay) fur pianoforte, violin and v'cl. 

1908. Phttntsusy Trio (pianoforte, violin and v’cl.), 

1908. An Iriith Melodv (Loudomlerry air) for Rtring nuartet. 
1910. PhantJwy Quartet (pianoforte’ violin, viola and v’ol.). 
1913. Sextet (3 vloUna, 3 vloliw and ‘2 v 'cli*.). 

1915-17. Sonata for x loloncello. 

1915. String Quartet In 0 minor. 

191 (>, ‘Hally in our Alley,* ’ Cherry Ripe ’ (string quartet). 
1931-‘24. Pianoforte sonata. 

19*22. Sir Roger de Coverley (Hiring quartet). 


PIANOF(iRTE SOLO 


Minuet. 

Columbine. 

Romance. 

Sea Idyl. 

Caprieelo No. 1. 

Caprlcclo No. 3. 

Three Poems. 

Arabesque. 

Three Sketches. 

Three Miniature Pastorals (ca«y). 


Four Characteristic Pieces. 

Suite, ' A Fairy Tale.* 

[Three Improvlsatlona for the left 
hand alone. 

The Horn- Glass (3 numbers). 

[ Heart’s Kase. 

Dainty Rogue. 

The Hedgerow. 

In Autumn. 

Sonata No. 1. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
GondoUera. jAmairlUs. 

Four Kasy Pieces. Moto perpetuo. 

Norne Legend. Cradle Song. 

Souvenir. ' 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Elegfe. I Morning Song. 

Melodle. I 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
Penslero. 1 Allegro appaaalonat*. 

ORGAN WORKS 
Andante moderato In C minor. 

Adagio in E major. 

Allegro con splrito in B flat major. 

First Book of Organ Pieces, 

Second Book of Organ Pieces. 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

Prayer (composed 1916; performed by Bach Ciholr, Tx>ndon, 
Apr. *2, 1919). 

Numerous Songs, School Songs, Part-aonge. 

* Blow out, you Bugles.’ 1918. 


BRIDGE, (1) Sir John Frederick, Mu8.D. 
(h, Oldbury, near Birmingham, Dec. 6, 1844 : 
d, Westminster, Mar. 18, 1924), was for 36 years 
organist of Westminster Abbey and held many 
important appointments in London. 
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When Bridge waa 6 years old his father, John 
Bridge {d. Cliester, Sept. 1, 1803) obtained a 
?ay clerkship at Ilochestor C^aUiodral. Here 
the child entered the Cath(*dral choir as a 
‘ pracjtising boy * (i.c. a proliationor) under 
J. L. Hopkins. At 14 he wa.s articled to John 
Hopkins, who had succeeded his cousin in 
the organistship of the Oathcdral. His first 
organist appi:>iiitment Avas at Shorne Church, a 
village betwwn Rochester and Cravesend. A 
year later (in 18fi2) ho Ln’icame organist of 
iStrood Parish C'hurch ; in 18()5 ho removed to 
Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, and becaim^ a 
pupil of John Coss. During hi.s Winds«)r 
pcri<xl he qualified for the Fellowshij) of the 
R<>yal College of Organists ( I8fi7), and took the 
degree of Miis.B. at Oxford (I8fi8). 

In 18fi9 Bridge was ap])oinfed organist of 
Manchester Cathedral, a post ho held with dis- 
tinction for six years. At Manchoster ho held 
the Professorship of Harmony at Owens 
College from 1872-75, and took his doctor’s 
dcgrc ‘0 at Oxford in 1 874 ; for his exercise ho 
composed the oratorio * Mount Moriah.* 

Uf)on the retina mont of James Turle from the 
active duties apjx^rtaining t() the organistship 
of Westminster Abbey, Bridge was aj)p<iinted ; 
Permanent Deputy-Organist in th<» autumn of ^ 
1875 ; on the death of Turlo (.lune 28, 1882) ho j 
suceeedtMl to the full title. Ho took j)art in 
many important soTvices held within those 
historical walls. Chief among these were 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee W‘Tvico (June 21, 
1887), the coronation of King Edward VIL 
(Aug. 9, 1902), and that of King George V. 
(June 22, 1911) ; for each of these events he 
arranged all the music that was performed, and 
composed an anthem. Of greater musical 
interest were the special services commemora- 
tive of th(; great masters of F]nglish church 
music which Bridge organised and conducted, 
and for which he edited the music. These 
included the bicentenary of Henry Purcell’s 
death (1895), the centenary of S. S. Wesley’s 
birth (1910) and the Orlando Gibbons celebra- 
tion (1907). 

In 1876 Briflge was appointed to the teach- 
ing staff of the National Training School of 
Music and joined the Board of its successor, the 
R.C.M., on its formation (1883), as professor of 
harmony and counterpoint In May 1890 he 
was elected Gresham Professor of Music ; in 
1896 he succeeded Bamby as conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society ; and in 1903 he was 
appointed first King Edward Professor of 
Music in the University of Ixindon. Ho con- 
ducted the Highbury Philharmonic Society 
from 1878-86, the Western Madrigal Society 
and the Madrigal Society. He was a prominent 
member of the Musicians’ Company and chair- 
man of Trinity College op Music {q.v.}. 
He retired from active service in the Abbey 
with the title of ‘emeritus organi.st ’ in 1918, 


and from tlio ronductonjliip of the Royal 
Choral StK'ioty in 1922. 

On the occasion of Queen \’ictoria’8 Diamond 
Jubilee (1897) he received at her hands the 
honour of knighthood, and the clasp to the 
JubikH> medal; at the (’oronation of 1902, 
King Edwanl VTI. made him a member of the 
Victorian Order, to whicli King Georgo V. 
added (1911) the Ckmipanionsliip of the Order. 

The list of Bridge's activities, by no moans 
a couipleto one, shows his can'cr to have lx>en 
one of untiring energy. That, combined with 
p<irsonaJ cliHracderistics, an impulsive tem|xra* 
ment, a rcady wit, a warm-hearted gemerosity 
towards his friends and a h(‘althy determina- 
tion U) baflle hi.s ftK‘s, earnc?(i liim the high 
rcputation he enjoyed. His eonipositiuiiH are 
numerous, but amongst them none has had so 
grtvi-t a vogue as his humorous ])art«ong ' Bold 
Turpin.' Some of his larger wtuks, however, 
such aa ‘ The Flag of England ’ and the ‘ Forg- 
ing of the Anchor ’ have Ixnrn ])(>|)ular, and his 
church riiusie is widely used. His primers on 
technical subjects have h(*en valuahlo to 
students, hut his morc discursive writings, 
('s|M‘cially his autobiography A WeM mi raster 
ribjrim (1918), have been enj<\yed by many 
outside the musical luofession. 

The following is a list of Bridge’s major 
j)ubli(^atiuns : 

* Mtmtii Moituh.* oriitiM-lo, )F7i: * IVmiJln'*,’ mnUta, HtjchWnry 
ehllluiMiionic Society , .M.i> .11, iHHi), ' H yinii to Mu* (’ruilor,' uiotut 
for soprano HoUi arul i lioniH, mgUhnrf riilIbHnnrnttc Society, May 
7, I8.S3, ‘ Ro< k of Airin*,' f . hill.xi oiii>’.-> IjiUn tiiiUHlatlon of Topi/niy’ii 
Jiynin, nirrninifhain KfHtival, .^np. 'J7, JHSB; rrmrert orrrfcnm frir 
oix'hestiu, ' Morti* il'Aitlnir,’ Stork If j-’m eom eiL, airinltitclw^iu, May 
fl, ' CHlIlrihor.’* eantiitJi. fitnetto hy W, Barelay Rijnln*, 

Binnintfhain Kei^tiv.il, Auk'. IU), IHHH; * Ucfi^ntiiuco of Nineveh,* 
<li !itn.it]c oi itxii lo. litiietto liy .lohepli Beimi'tt, WoioeaUu' I'VnUvnJ, 
H. IKK); ‘llie rxinl’s Prayer,’ GUxiort^ter Keetlval, KefX, 7, 
’The (/'nolle of CJhrist ’ (Htaliat Muter SiierJoHa), Iloieford 
Peatival. Sept. VI 18!W; ‘Ttie Ptaff of Kuflaiifl,' « aetUnff of 
Kuiiyanl Ki|iUnk''x }>ofin, Ihiyal (Uirual .May Q, JH!i7; ”I'b« 

fktllad of tin* r.-iinpeiilow II.’ Rudyanl KI|>MnK*« woiiIm, Hoyal Choral 
aiclcty. I)oc. 7. IWttt, and The Korjiflnj: of thf Anchor.’ dramatic 
scene for tiaritoiie .solo aiul elioruM. (iI'>urei«f/«.T KeMtlval, Sept. Jl, 
IWl ; two choral l>nlla<lji, ’The Kwtival’ (ineu’i vniwa) ai^ Uia 
• Inchra[»c U«aTk.' 

MTKFtAKY WdllKS 

Vnunferf/ofnf fNovelln’H Piiuiersi ; /h,uhfi> rimnfi’rjmtnt. fNo- 
vdlo’H Friiijeni) ; Ori/an Arr<>mpnniMr?tt (Novello'ii PrinifTitF 5 
.Uustca/. (on^are/i (Novfllo’n I'liineiM); .1 ('ourin' ttf Unruiouy (with 
Sawyer) (189fl>); Samitt-l Prpyx, Ijuvt ttf Mtinlr Ullh'h; «f 
tninsfi-.r rUgrim |!tUS) ; T»'vh'*‘ Musinintis fltWOt 

F. o. E. ; with addng. c. 

(2) Joseph (’ox, Mus.D. {h. ftochester, 
Aug. 16, 1853), brother of the foregoing, 
and youngest son of John Bridge, became a 
chorister in Roclicsttu (''athedral, and subse- 
quently assistant organist to his master, John 
Hopkins. He was afttfrwards a pupil of and 
assi.stant to his brother John Frederick at 
Manchester Cathcxlral. 

In 187 1 he obtained the post of organist of 
Exeter (>)Ilege, Oxford ; he graduated there 
B.A. 1875; Mus.B. 1876; M.A. 1878 ; Mus.D. 
1885. Ho became a Fellow of the Royal 
GJlege of Organists in 1879, and is an Hoa, 
Member of the R. A.M. 

In 1877, on the resignation of Fredt^rick 
Gun ton. Bridge was appointed organist of 
Che8t<ir (Cathedral, the duties of which office he 
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diHo barged with marked buccobs and efficiency 
Until hift rotircmont in 1025. In 1879 he 
re«UBcitated the Chester Musical Festivals, 
which had been dormant for 50 years. These 
music -mootings were hold trionnially (in Juno 
or July) from 1879-1900. Dr. Bridge not only 
conducted those fo.stivals with undoubted 
skill, but as hon. sf^erctary ho showed organ- 
ising zeal and the ]X)«se8sion of businowss 
capac;ity in a high dcgn*.e. Ho has writkm 
an intero.sting historical pamphlet on the 
festivals. For many years ho gave free 
organ recitals in the Cathedral on Sunday 
evenings, which wore much appreciated, and 
his influence on the music of the city has 
Unm for its good. He founded the Cheskir 
Musical Society, and conduckd and financed 
it successfully for twenty years. From 1880- 
1889 ho conducted the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, and he officiakd in a similar capacity 
for Hall6 at Bristol and other places. In 1908 
he was appointed Professor of Music in Durham 
University, and he only left his cathedral 
appointment to undertake the direction of 
Trinity ('ollkor of Music {q.v,). 

Bridge’s compositions include : 

‘Bvonltif; S«rvlc« In C,’ with oroliHHtnl iif<'oiiipanini<‘f>t. (T}j<*Nter 
F»«tiv;il. July IhTO; ' iMnlel,’ or-it^uio, ft>r bin 

dortijr’M (.luKfcc U8Si), «iul pi*rfortne<l .tt tlt»' July 

•m. IHSI; 'Uvulei; H oiiuUta. (^luwt.or I'VHUval. July ‘2*2. IWU ; 
'Syuiphouy in F,' Chostcr Festival. Julv 2t), 1X94; * K**suiKHin,’ 
(‘Aiitiitii, CtifiMU'r FfiHt.lvrtl, July ‘2.‘l. 1X97: * ll<i|tufin Ma>w,’ Choater 
KuNtivfil. July *20. 190(1: an ..p..rotU. 'Tl.o Ibtlu of the Area.* 
aiitliatiiN, orijfHn hiuI plHtiofnrt«i munli', sotiKit, etc. 

Dr. Bridge read a papKir on Ludlow and the 
Masque of Comus before the Arclu'eo- 

logical Society, Jan. 31, 1992. (See Okkstkr 
Musical Festival.) f. o. k. 

BRIDGE, or BRIDGES, Rtciiahd (d. befom 
177(1), enjoyed some eelebrity as an organ- 
builder, but little is known of his biography. 
He is sup[)osed to have been trained in the 
fat'tory of the younger Harris, and to have been 
living in Hand Court, Holhom, in 1784. His 
first organ seems to have been that of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Grt^at, in 1729, and his Ix'.st in- 
strument was that for Clirist Chunih. Spital- 
fiolds, London, 1730. (See also Organ, and 
Byfield, Jordan & Bridge.) v. de p. 

BHIDGETOWIOR, George Augustus^ 
POLOREKN (6. 1779 or 1780 ^ ; d. Peckham, 
Feb. 29, 1860), violinist, a mulatto, son of an 
African father (known in London by the 
sobriquet of ‘ the Abyssinian Prince ’) and a 
European mother, made his first appearance 
as a violinist at the Concert Spiritiiel, Paris, 
Apr, 13, 1789 ; he appeared several times in 
England ; and at Drury Lane on Feb. 19, 1790, 

i The nam« Augufltt» rent* upon a document printed by Thayer, 
who also iflveH various forms of slRnaturc. ae * Georjre Brlfigetowcr ' 
and * Ueorne Polgreen Bridgetower.’ Some oomposlUoiw in the 
BritNh Muiteuiu ore slRned ’ G. II. Bridnetower.’ and these loitlaH 
are oonflrtneil In the aocount Iti the (UtUUman't It is not 

abaoluU-ly certain, but very probable. th.at the Cambridge Mua.B. 
was the same poraon as the mulatto rloUnist (See if us. T., May 
1908. p. 803.1 

S Blola. Poland, has l>een given as Brldgetower's birthplace, but 
Or. Grattan Floo<l coils attention tt> the announcement of his d^but 
at the Concert Spirituel on Apr. 13, 1789, as follows : ‘ NA atu 
(K)ltniee onglaises, de 9 ana.' (See also ifus. T., Hay 1908.) 


be played a violin solo between the parts of the 
* Messiah.’ 

This probably attracted the notice of the 
Prince of Wales, since on June 2 following he 
and Franz Clement {q.v.) gave a concert under 
the patronage of H.R.H. In the same year he 
also played at the ‘ Professional Concerts.* 
Bridgetower became a pupil of Barthelemon, 
Giornovichi and Attwood, and was attached 
to the Prince’s establishment at Brighton as a 
first viol in -player. His name is found among 
the performers at the Haydn-Salomon Concerts 
of 1791, and at concerts of Barthelemon ’s in 
1792 and 1794, where he played a concerto of 
Viotti. At the Handel Commemoration of 
1791, Bridgetower and Hummel sat on each 
side of Joali Bates at the organ, clad in scarlet 
coats, and pulled out the stops for him. On 
Oct. 31, 1793, he played at C^lagget’s concert 
at the King’s Arms, Cornhill.® In 1802 he 
obtained permission to visit his mother at 
Dresden, where slie was living with another 
son, a violoncello-player. In Dresden he gave 
concerts on July 24, 1802, and Mar. 18, 1803 ; 
and fnim thence went to Vienna, where his 
reputation preceded him, and where he played 
the sonata op. 47 — known as the ‘ Kreutzer 
(Sonata ’ — with Beethoven, on the 17th or 24th 
May. After this he returned to England, and 
in June 1811 took the degree of Mus.B. at 
Cambridge, his exercise, an anthem, being 
performed at Great 8t. Mary’s on June 30. 
He ])laye(l at the Philharmonic in the first 
season, 1813. He lived abroad, at Rome, Paris, 
et(5., for many years, and visited England in 
1843. 

Bridgetower has left a memorandum of the 
}M'rformance of the sonata which, if it can bo 
believed, is interesting. Ho introduced an 
alteration of one jiassage which so pleased 
Beethoven that he jurnjied up from his seat, 
threw his arms round Bridgetower, and cried, 
‘ Noch einmaly mein lieber Bursch ’ — ‘ Once 
more, my dear fellow.’ Czerny has left on 
record that Bridgetower’s gestures in playing 
were so extravagant and absurd that no one 
could help laughing. The memorandum just 
mentioned is given by Thayer {Beethoveny ii. 
229) ; and further details will be found at pp. 
227-31 and 385-91. See also Pohl’s Haydn 
in Londony pp. 18, 28, 38, etc. — Beethoven 
writes ‘ Brischdower.’ g. 

BRIDLINGTON acquired a fleeting im- 
portance in music by reason of its festivals, 
which took place in consecutive years from 
1894-1901, with a ninth and last in i903. They 
owed their inception and their carrying into 
effect entirely to an enthusiastic amateur, 
A. W. M. Bosville (now Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald of the Isles, Bart.), who was his own 
conductor, programme-analyst, and, not the 
least important, chancellor of the exchequer. 

3 Clagffet't tHtewurf MuHck , p. 14. 
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They were so far a one-man show, that when i 
he was unable to carry them on they lapsed. ! 
With a local chorus and an orchestra of York- 
shire players many important choral and 
orchestral works were given. The principals 
came from a wider field, and Miss Agnes 
Nicholls made some of her very earliest appear- 
ances at the festivals. Mrs. Bosville — iis she 
then was — a well -trained amateur vocalist, 
frequently appeared as a soloist, and Mr. 
Bosville found an invaluable ally in John 
Carnidge of Beverley, who contributed several 
compositions to the j)rogrammeH. The unique 
feature of the festival wivs, however, the con- 
ductor’s own programme analyscTS, which pre- 
sented some very sound comments under a 
vein of airy ])ersifiago that was in strong con- 
trast to the dry-as-dust character of most siu'h 
compilations. n. t. 

BRIEGEIi, Wolfgang Karl (6. Nuremberg, 
May 21, 1020; d. Darmstadt, Nov. 19, 1712), 
church composer. 

Ho was at first a choir-boy at Nurcmbcrg ; 
then organist at Stettin, and afttu’wards (see 
the title-page of his then published works) 
music-dii’cctor to Prince Fricdenstcin in Gotha, 
and in 1660 Kapellmeister to the Duke of 8axo- 
Gotha. 

In 1670 he was called to Darmstadt as Kapoll- 
mcist(ir to the Eandgrav(i of Darmstadt, where 
lie nnnained till his death. Among the effects 
of Emanuel Bach was a portrait of Briegt‘1, 
engraved by Nessenthaler ; it nqj resents a man 
of about 65, of healthy and jovial aspect. 
Schneider {Das rnusik, Lied^ iii. 155) says, that 

' perccivlnK the fashion of solo songs like those of 
Ad. Krieger and the two Ahl(^s to be on the wane, lie 
returned to the corn position of songs for severa l 
voices ; he wrote,, in fact, iueesaantly in all sorts of 
styles with much llucncy but no originality, and witli 
no adequate return for tils labours.’ 

His princijial compositions consisted of sacn^d 
songs for several voices, mostly to his own 
words. One of his works alone, for 3 and 4 
Instruments (Erfurt, 1652), contains 10 Padu- 
anen, 10 Gagliarden, 10 Ballette, and 10 
Coiiranten. His one secular work, ‘ Miisika- 
lisches Tafel-Confect ’ (Frankfort, 1672), cem- 
sists, according to its quaint title, of ‘ pleasant 
Conversations and Concertos.’ His Hymn- 
book for Darmstadt appeared in 1677. His 
published works, 31 in number (see Q.-L.)^ end 
with ‘ Letzter Schwanen-Gosang,’ consisting 
of 20 Trauergesange for 4 or 5 voices (Gie.ssen, 
1709). c. F. p. 

Bibl. — Frikdrich NoAf'K, Wolfgang Carl /irieg«l al* Lieder- 
\omi>onUt, Z.M. W., June 1919, pp. 5^-8. 

BRIGGS, Rawdon Christopher (6. Wake- 
field, Yorks., 1869), English violinist. As a 
boy he travelled a good deal and acquired the 
elements of a musical education in Geneva and 
Florence. Serious study began in 1882, when he j 
was accepted as a pupil by Edmund Singer in | 
Stuttgart. In 1897 he entered the Berlin Hoch- j 


schule, whert^ ho studied at first under professor 
de Ahna and later under Joachim, He ivturnod 
to England in 1891 and in the following year 
wiis appointed protesscr of the violin at the 
Manchester ('College of Music. He joined the 
Halle orchestra shortly after and became its 
leader in 1904. Briggs has also led the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic orchestra (1905) and was foi 
many years second violin of the Brodsky Quar- 
tet. His own quartet was well known in the 
North of England and Iwis also been heard in 
London. All these* activities left little time for 
solo playing, but whert^ver Briggs has appeared 
as soloist he has invariably won the applause of 
his listeners by a .style which is at once warm 
and of impeccable purity. F. «. 

BRIGIIENIT (Huumifirn), Mmk. Maria 
(vre Giorgi) (6. Bologna, 1792), a celebrated 
singer, lirst ap]xmn!(i at Bologna in 1814. 8ho 
creatisl tlu^ [)art of Rosina at the lirst jx>r- 
formanci* of ‘ II Barbiort* di Siviglia ’ (Romo, 
18 Hi) ; and for Ikt Rossini wroH^ ‘ Ixi (Yme- 
rentola.’ 8lic .sang in the principal towns of 
Italy, and ndired in 1836. Mine. Brigbenti 
embodied her r<‘colle(d.ii)ns of Rossini, whom 
she had known from eliildliood, in an interest- 
ing book, (U.nni . . . sopra il Maestro Rossini 
(Bologna, 1823). M. c. c. 

BRILLAN'J’E (Ttal., Fr.), ‘ brilliant,’ a word 
used in tith's, jiarticularly of piano music of 
the romantic period, as an indication of stylo 
in composition and inUu'protation. Examjiles 
are : Welx^r’s ‘ Rondo brillantt',* op. 62 ; 
Chopin’s ‘ Variations brillantos,’ op. 12. 

BRIMLEY (Brimlei), (1) John {h, 1502; 
J. 1576), Master of the Choristers and organist 
of Durham Cathedral during the latter part of 
his life. 'JJiere is an epitaph to him in the 
‘ Galilfx? ’ chapel at the Cathedral. An account 
of his conduct during an insurrection in 
I 1569 may be read in West’s Caifi. ()r<p In 
MS. there are still preserved in the cathedral 
library (C 13/189) parts of a To Deum and 
Benedictus, and a second composition de- 
.scribed as a ‘ Kyrie to Mr. Shepherd’s Creed * 
(E 4-11). 

(Brimle), (2) William, contrib^ited har- 
monisations to John Day’s Psalter, 1563. 

J. M“. 

BRIND, Richard {d. Mar. 1717-18), was 
brought up as .a chorister in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. On the death in 1707 of Jeremiah Clarke, 
organist of the cathedral, Brind was appointed • 
his successor, and hold the place until his death. 
He composed for occasions of thanksgiving 
two anthoma now wholly forgotten. Dr. 
Maurice Greene was Brind’s articled pupil. 

w. H, H. 

BRINDISI (Ital. far brindisi ; Span. 6rin- 
dar), ‘ to drink one’s health,* a drinking or 
toasting song. Well-known and popular 
I examples are ‘ 11 segreto * in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,* 

‘ Libiamo * in the ‘ Traviata,* and, in mow 
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modem operas, there are famous instances in 
* Otelio * and ‘ Cavslleria Kusticana.* 

W. H. C. 

'BRIN8MEAJL (1) John {b. Wear Giifard, 
Devon, Oct. 13, 1814 ; d. Fob. 17, 1908), 
founder of the hrm of pianofoi-te-makers, John 
Brinsmead & Sons, of Ijondon. Ho began 
business at 35 Windmill Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, in 1838, removing to the neigh- 
bouring Charlotte Street in 1841. The next 
removal was to 18 and 20 Wigmore Street, in 
1803, when the pres^mt stylo of th(i firm was 
adopted. In recognition of meritorious exhibits 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, John Brins- 
inead was decorated by tho Fi-ench Government 
with tho cross of tho Legion of Honour. 

(2) Eogab (d, Nov. 28, 1907), his younger 
son, has claims to spt^cial rcihronce for his 
History of the Pianoforte^ with prefatory histori- 
cal introduction, j)iibli8hod by Cassell, Potter 
& Galpin in 1808, and, partly rewritten, re- 
published by Novollo, Ewer & Oo. in 1879. 
Tho firm became a private limited company in 
Jan. 1900, John and Edgar Brinsmead being 
on the board of din'ctors. a. j. h. 

On tho death of John Brinsmead tho con- 
trolling interest in tho company was piirchastMl 
by W. Savilo, a director of J, B. Cramer & Co., 
and in 1923 new prt‘mi803 woie opened at 
17 Cavendish Square, W. o. 

BRISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. Tho 
establishment of this society in 1837 was one 
of tho fruits of a serit^s of lectures on ' English 
Vo(;nl Harmony,’ given at Bristol by Edward 
Taylor (q.v.) bi^'twecn Jan. 6 and 17 of that 
year. Th© society was limited to thirty 
mombe^ra, who wore to meet on alternate 
Wednesdays at the Montague Inn, to sing such 
madrigals as had been prtniously agreed upon 
by tho committee ; J. L). Corfe, organist of the 
Cathedral, was the diivctor, and among tho 
first members was R. L. P(*araall, the eminent 
madrigal writer. At tlio tii'st annual dinner 
in 1838 Sir John Rogers and Thomas Oliphant, 
president and secretary of the Madrigal Society 
(London), were present. The custom of liold- 
ing annual dinners was discontinued after tho 
second, but on each occasion a programme of 
21 madrigals was performed. In the sauu? 
year it was resolvod to give a ‘ Ladies’ Night,’ 
and in 1839 tho number of these o|)en ix*r- 
formances w€is incroast'd. In Feb. 1841 tho 
I>adies’ Nights were suspended, but at the end 
of 1842 they wore begun again at the Victoria 
Rooms, with an audience of 1200, and have 
since been continued annually. Tho number 
of membt^rs was increased to forty-two, and 
tho meetings were luJd at the Montague till 
May 1922, since when they have been held at 
the Bristol Musical Club, The choir consists 
exclusively of male voices ; tho boys were for 
long selected from the cathedral choirs of 
Bristol, Oxford, Exeter, and other places. 


Recently outside help has not been sought 
Corfe continued to direct the society till March 
1805, when ho resigned, and was succeeded by 
D. VV. Rootham, who rcsigntsd only after con 
ducting his 5()th Ladiea’ Night on Jan. 14, 
1915. His successor, Hubert W. Hunt, was 
appointed on Feb. 10, 1915, and still (1927) 
holds oflice. Tho music sung during the first 
fourteen years of tho society’s existence was 
almost exclusively confined to madrigals. In 
a repertory of 224 works, 173 belonged to the 
madrigalian era ; of these 120 were English. 
Thirty -four latter works of tho typo included 
19 by Pearsall, and 17 sacred works were sung. 
At about the time of the centenary of Bach’s 
death his unaccompanied moU^ts, including 
‘ Bing ye to tlio L()rd ’ (8 v.) werc^ given. Tho 
tendency to digress from the true madrigalian 
re|x^rtory to othtn* works, sa(;red and secular, 
was opposed by Pearsall (q-v-), but without 
effect. In 1915, however, a reversion was 
made to the earli(‘r practice. The following 
have held tho office of pivsident : 

Alfred lilecch, 3 837 ; .Tolin Uans 18C7 ; Sir George 
Edwards, 18H‘i; E. A. Harvey, ; P. Napier MiU^s. 
liilO; liaai I Harwood, li)U ; E. Hugo Mallet, 1920. 

c. Ai. ; addns. h, w. it. 
BRISTOL MUSIOAL FESTIVAL, in- 
augurated in 1873, this imp(ji'tant music- 
mooting was hold trk'nnally till 1888. Thirteen 
festivals (up to that of 1912) have been hold in 
the Colston Hall, sinc(^ wlu'n the festival lias 
boon in abeyance. The hillowing is a list of 
tho principal worlds tliat luivo beem performed, 
in addition to tlie ‘ Afessiali ’ and ‘ Elijah,* 
botli of them constant features : 

1873. Oot. 21 24. Tlio * rri*;itl(>ii,’lVliu fHrn'n's * Ji)hi> the BaptiHt ’ 
(ciunpo.stMl lot tho o^ra^inl0. KoNt^ini'n ’HfpMit and Mendels* 

H»)h«’s ‘ n.Mnii of Conilvu tor, Charh's Halk*. 

lH7»i. Oct. 17-20. Verdi’s * Hwitdein,' ' Israel in S|X)hr’s 

‘Fall of Itihylon,’ ‘ Th« Mount of Olives.' ‘The Hytiin of Praise,' 
Conductor, Hallr. 

187!*. Oct. 14-17. ‘Siiin.Mon,’ ‘ Waljuirgisnacht,' Brahujs’s ‘ Riu- 
aldo,' Mozart’s ‘ Rtajuienn' llossini’s ‘ Stabat ‘Choral 

Syuiphony.’ CouiiucU.)r, iiallc. 

1882. Oct. 17-20. Becthnvcn’.s * Ma-as in 1>.' Uonno<l’.s ‘ Redonip- 
tion,’*Kprinj<’ ifroiu Haydn’.s 'Seaaou.K’l, Rossini’s ‘ Mo.st‘s in Kjfypt,’ 
and .MiWkcuzio’s ‘ .la.son ’ (i oinjuxscil for the oecicMion). <;on<luctor, 
Hall6. 

ISM.'.. Oct. 20-23. ‘Bel.shaitzar.’ Br,«hins’s ‘ TriuinphlUal,’ C. li. 
I.loyd'.s ‘Hen* and Iicander,’ Berlioz’s ' Faust.’ (Vuiductor. HalW. 

1888. Ort. IG-IH. Gluck’s ‘lphit;cnia in THuris’ (Act 1), Cheni- 
Idnl's ‘F<uirth Mass,’ Mackenzii’s ‘Rose of Sharon,' Berlioz's 
'Romeo and .Tulict' symphony, Sullivan 'a ‘Golden Legend,' ‘First 
Walpuigisnaz'ht.’ Cundnetor, llalU^. 

(Two years .s<tpa.ratrd the sixth and wventh Festivala.l 

IHJK), Oct. •22-2.'3. ' Hedcinptiun,’ Parry’s ‘Judith,’ ‘ Tlie Golden 

laxend.* Conductor. Hall^. 

18}l.'l. Oct, 'Sttinson,’ Borlicnt's 'Faust,' ’Uymn of Praise, 

Ro.SMini'.s ‘Stahat Alater,' S. 8. Wesley’.s ‘ 'Wlldernejw ’ (with sr- 
chcatrai. Schumann’s ‘ Pamdiae and the Peri.' Conductor, Hallcl. 

1811*5. Oct. 14-17. Parry’s ‘ Ble.st jiair of Sirens' and ‘Joh.* 
GouinaPs ‘ Re<iniein Mass,' the ‘ Creation,' Brahms’s ' German Re- 
quiem,’ ‘The Golden lagcnd,’ and anew cantiita, ’Hymn before 
Sunrise.' by P. Napier Miiea. Conductor, Oesiige Riseley. 

The burning of the ColsLm Hall— on Sept. 1, 1808 --c^tu.sed a break 
of sK yeai-s ladwt'en tho ninth ami tenth festival.s. The latter waa 
held In the re-erected building in 

190*2. Oct. 8-11. ‘Antitfone,' Elgar's ‘Coronation Ode,' Horatio 
Parker’s ‘The lagend of St. I'hri.stopher,’ Colerldge-Taylor’.s ‘Hia- 
watha' trilogy. Berlioz’s * Hwjulein.’ C-onductor, Oeoige Riseley. 

1W5. Oct, 11-14. Berlioz’s ‘ liello,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ CF<lipus at 
Colonos,’ RIgar'a ‘ Ureain of Geroiitins,* Strauss’* ‘Taillefero,’ 
3Iozart’.s Mafia in C, ‘ Engedi,’ * liOhengrin.’ Conductor, O. Riseley. 

lfH>a Oct. 14-17. Stanford’s ‘*kle on the Death of Wellington,* 
Bruch's • Ijay of the Bell,' Bach’s ‘Watch ye. pray ye,' Kalinnikov’s 
symphony in G minor. No. 1, Woyrach’s ‘Passion,’ the Choral 
Symphony, C. B. Hoothain's * Androtneda,' HJgar's ‘ King Olaf.' 

' Die W.'ilkilre.’ Conductor, G, Riseley. 

1912. OeU ‘23-26. Elgar's 'CaracUens,' Pitt's ’ English Rhapeody,' 
'Samson and Delllali.’ 'Rheingold,' 'Walkura,' ‘Siegfrisd* aoc 
* Qdttentilmiuerung.' Conductor, Q. Riseley. 
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Concerts of miscellaneous music have been 
given on each occasion. The chorus-masters 
have been the late Alfnxi Stone (1873 and 
1876), D. W. Rootham (1879-1896), and 
George Riseley (1902-12). Walter J. Kidner, 
who has been associated with the festival 
since its initiation in 1873, l>ecamo secretary 
in 1878. F. o. e. ; addns. h. w. h. 

BRITISH CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS, 
a series of concerts inaugurated at the Queen’s 
(Small) Hall in 1894 under the direction of 
Ernest Fowler for the encouragement of native 
work, vocal and instrumental. The concerts 
were discontinued in 1899, and although the 
exclusive character of the programmes was not 
maintained after the second series, they were 
the means, during their six seasons, of intro- 
ducing twenty new works, besides reviving 
many others of acknowledged interest. 

N. o. a. 

BRITISH CONCERTS. When the Vocal 
Concerts (q.v.) were discontinued at the close 
of the year 1822 the British Concerts were 
established to supply their place, and, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, ‘ to meet the wishes of 
a numerous class of persons who are anxious 
to see native talent encouraged.’ The pro- 
grammes were to consist ‘ entirely of works 
of British composers, or of foreigners who have 
been naturalised and resident in these realms 
for at least ten years.’ The managers of tlu^ 
concerts were the following members of the 
CoNCENTORES SoDALES (q^v.) : Attwood, 

Bishop, Elliot, Goss, Hawes, Horsley, Jolly, 
Linley and Walmisley, and Sir G. Smart. Thr(N3 
concerts were given in 1823, under the imme- 
diate patronage of the King, including instru- 
mental chamber music, vocal solos and glees. 
Among the new works given were string 
quartets by J. Calkin and G. Griffin, a quarU^t 
for piano and strings by Griffin, Horsley’s 
* Address to Hope ’ for double choir, and his 
glee ‘ The Crier,’ Linley’s glee ‘ Now the blue- 
fiy’s gone to bed,’ Elliott’s ‘ A choir of bright 
beauties,’ Hawes’s ‘ Love, like a bird,’ Att- 
wood’s ‘ In this fair vale.’ The instrumental 
performers were Mori, W. Griesbach, H. Smart 
and Linley, and the chief vocalists Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens and Messrs. Vaughan, Sale and 
Bellamy. The concerts took place in the 
ball-room of the Argyll Rooms, Regent Street, 
and a list of 200 subscribers was published, but 
the support accorded to the scheme was in- 
sufficient for the continuance of the concerts, 
and the season of 1823 was the first and last. 

O. M. 

BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. This Society 
owes its existence to the imagination and 
practical energy of Dr. Eaglefield Hull. Thanks 
to his labours a Committee of Management, 
with himself as Honorary Director, was first 
constituted in June 1918 ; Lord Howard de 
Walden wa»8 elected President in August of the 


same year, and on Nov. 21, 1919, the Society 
wa.s incorporated. At the end of 1920 and the 
beginning of 1921 the Society found itself in 
considerable financial difficulties, to which it 
would probably have succo.mbod but for the 
genemsity of its President. The wffiole office 
.stall and system wen' n^organi.sed and Mrs. 
Balk will (wlio later bocamo Secrotar}' of the 
Society) was put in charge. Reorganisation 
proceexied during 1921, and in November Dr. 
Hull resigned tlu^ post of Honorary Director 
(which was then abolished), on the grounds that 
the pressum of private w'ork made his continu- 
ance in it incr(»asingly difficult and that the 
work of the 8(xiety had so dovolojxjd that to 
carry it on along t he old lines was an impossi- 
bility. From that time the Committee of 
Management Ix^camo the body solely resjxms- 
ible for dimetion, and at tlio Ix'ginning of 1922 
tlu^ Society was once more in an independent 
and 8olv(‘nt position, which it has increasingly 
consolidated ever since. 

The object of the British Music Society is and 
has always been to furtlier the interests not 
only of British music but of all music in Great 
Britain. Primarily it is an organising and 
educative, not a concert-giving institution, in- 
tend(‘d tr) co-ordinate the often overlapping 
activities of musicians and music - lovers 
throughout the country. It has achieved a 
considerable nu^asure of success. At the time 
of writing (May 1923) it can boast of 39 
‘ (\uitrc8 ’ and 10 8(;hool * branches ’ in Groat 
Britain; 3 fon'ign ‘ (’entn's ’ in India and 
Australia, as well as fondgu corn^spondents 
in most European caj)itals. Four provincial 
musical socu^tios are alliliatod with it and the 
Society itself enjoys affiliation w^ith the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs of America. Most import- 
ant of all, perhaps, the offices of the Society at 
3 Berners Street, W., were chosen as the head- 
quarters of the International Society fob 
CoNTEMrouARY MusK^ founded at Salz- 

burg in Aug. 1922 — a striking tribute to the 
enhanced prestigf? of British music on the 
Continent — and the ConUunporary Music 
Centre (which is the concert -giving ^association 
of the Society in Jxmdon) has been constituted 
the British Section of the International Society 
There are about 3r)00 full members registerea 
at the headquartf*r8 of the Society and at least 
as many more associates are carried on the 
books of the various centres and branches. 

The Society ])ublishes a monthly bulletin and 
holds annual congresses at which there are 
concerts, social gatherings, a banquet, and a 
debate on some subject of musical importance. 
In alliance with the Federation of British Music 
Industries the Society has also promoted 
Summer Courses in Music Teaching at Oxford, 
Probably, however, the work of greatest 
practical utility hitherto accomplished has 
been the compilation of a catalogue of British 
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corapoditions. This was first issued in 1920 
and again in a revised and improved form in 
1922 . Though not yet [wrfect in every detail 
this is the only publication of the kind in 
existence and has proved of undoubted service 
to the musical community at large. F. T”^*. 

BRITISH NATIONAL OVKHA COM- 
PANY, THE, was founded in 1922 by some 
of the leading singers and instrumentalists who 
had previously been under the management of 
Sir Thomas Beeoham (q.v.). It began work at 
Bradford, giving its first performance, * Aida,* 
on Feb, 6, 1923, and coming to Coven t Garden 
later in the year. As in the case of other Eng- 
lish companies, the main work is done in 
the provinces, but this is on a larger scale, 
since the policy of Denhof and Beecham 
has been followed in the maintaining of a 
higher standard of orchestral playing, and 
in the inclusion in the repertory of the 
more elaborate operas, such as tlie * Ring,* 
‘ Parsifal * and * Pelleas and Melisando * (see 
Denhof Opera Company). London seasons 
have been given at Covent Garden and His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and the following English 
operas have been produced for the first time : 
Holst’s * Perfect Fool ’ and Mackenzie’s * Eve 
of St, John.’ Boughton’s ‘ Alkestis * and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Hugh the Drover ’ are 
among other native works taken up which had 
previously had their first hearing elsewhere. 
The first artistic director was Percy Pitt. Ho 
was succeeded in 1924 by Frederic Austin. 

N. c. o. 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. This 
society existed from 1872-76 for the purpose 
of giving an annual series of concerts by British 
artists, the soloists, vocal and instrumental, to- 
gether with the band of 75 performers, being 
drawn from the ranks of native musicians. The 
scheme of each concert included a symphony, 
a concerto, two overt\ires and vocal music. 
George Mount was the conductor, and while the 
performers wore exclusively English, the music 
was drawn from composers of all nations, but 
several new works by native writers were given 
for the first time, including Maefarren’s over- 
ture to * St. John the Baptist ’ (1873) ; J. F. 
Barnett’s overture to Shakespeare’s ’ Winter 
Tale ’ (1873), written for the society ; J. Hamil- 
ton Clarke’s ‘ Saltarello ’ (1874) ; Alfred 

Holmes’s overture to ‘ Inez de Castro ’ (1874) ; 
Gadsby’s overture ‘ The Witches’ Frolic ’ (1874) ; 
Wingham’s symphony in B flat (1876). 

c. M. 

BRITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. This organisation was formed in 
1924, so that professional women musicians 
might be represented by their own complete 
orchestra. It is on a co-operative basis and is 
managed by a direction committee of the mem- 
bers. The first concert was given at the Queen’s 
HaU in June of that year and a first series of 


symphony concerts followed in tho winter. The 
conductor was Miss Gwynne Kimpton, under 
w^hom a system of weekly rehearsals was 
established to enable the orchestra to become 
acquainted with all the best music and to 
maintain the standard of proficiency. In 1925 
Dr. Malcolm Saroent (q.v,) conducted. 

BRITO (Britto), Estevao de (beginning 
of 17th cent.), a Portuguese composer of 
church music. A pupil of Felippe de Ma- 
OALHAES {q.v.)f ho bccamo choir-master first at 
Badajoz and then at Malaga, where a number 
of his works are preserved in MS. Others 
were lost in tho Lisbon earthquake of 1755. 

J. B. T. 

BRITTON, Thomas (6. at Rushden, near 
Higham Ferrars, Jan. 14, 1643/44 ; d. London, 
Sept. 27, 1714), was famous in tho history 
of Handel’s day as the ‘ Musical Small-Coal 
Man.’ 

Ho was apprenticed in London to a coal- 
dealer, and afterwards started business in 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, as a dealer in 
* small -coal ’ (charcoal ?), which he carried 
through the streets on his back. He obtained 
an extensive knowledge of chemistry, of old 
books, chiefly on tho occult sciences, and of 
both the theoretical and practical part of music. 
In 1678 he established weekly concerts, and 
formed a sort of club for the practice of music. 
These (joncerts were held in a long narrow 
room over his shop at the north-east corner 
of Jerusalem Passage, the entrance to which 
is described as being by a stair outside tho 
house. Notwithstanding the modesty of tho 
attemj)t these gatherings are said to have been 
attractive and very genteel. The performers 
wore Handel (who presided at the harpsichord), 
Pepusch, John Banister, Henry Needier, John 
Hughes (tho poet), Philip Hart, Henry 
Symonds, Abel Whichcllo, Obadiah Shuttle- 
w'orth, Woolaston (the painter) and many 
other professors and amateurs. The concerts 
Avere at first free to all comers ; subsequently 
the visitors paid ten shillings a year each. 
Britton provided his guests with cofleo at a 
])enny a dish. Tho small - coal man was 
acknowledged by the Earls of Oxford, Pem- 
broke, Sunderland and Winchilsea (the great 
book-collectors of the day), who appreciated 
his conversation and book-learning. He had 
a hand in the formation of the celebrated Har- 
leian Library ; and the Somers tracts were 
entirely his collecting. His reception by these 
noblemen led many persons to imagine that 
Britton was not the character he seemed to be, 
and that his musical assemblies were only a 
cover for seditious purposes. Indeed he was 
severally suspected of being a magician, an 
atheist, a Presbyterian and a Jesuit. These 
conjectures were all ill-grounded. Britton was 
a plain, simple, honest man, perfectly inoffen- 
sive, and with tastes above his condition in life 
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His death was brought about by a ventriloquist, 
who so frightened him that he never recovered. 
He was buried in the vault in St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, on Oct. 1, 1714, his funeral 
being attended by the members of his musical 
club. His portrait by Woolaston is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. e. f. r. 

BRIVIO, Carlo Francesco. In English 
publications he appears generally as ‘ Sigr. 
Brivio,’ without his Christian name. He was 
a 17th- 18th century opera singer of high repute 
who retired from the stage c, 1720, and settled 
in Milan as teacher, wdiere he formed many 
famous pupils, among others Appiani and 
Salim beni. He composed several operas, an 
overture, sonatas for flute and for violin, etc. 
Some dictionaries give his Christian name as 
Giuseppe Fernando, with the same biographical 
particulars ; as, however, the opera ‘ Demo- 
fodnte * (1738), in the library of the Musik- 
freunde in Vienna, is signed Carlo Francesco 
Brivio, and the textbook of ‘ La Mere pc,’ by 
Zeno (1740) gives ‘Giuseppe Ferdinando 
Brivio ’ as the composer’s name, it seems 
evident that they were two distinct people. 
It was, however, undoubtedly Giusepj)e Fer- 
nando w ho was in London c. 1745 and wrote, 
together with the famous Count 8t. Germain, 
some songs for the opera, ‘ L’ Inconstanza 
delusa.’ E. v. d, s. 

BRIXI, (1) Franz Xaver (6. Prague, 1732 ; 
d. there, Oct. 14, 1771), studied music under 
Peter Simon Brixi, a relative, and philosophy 
at the university. On the recommendation of 
Joh. Zach he was appointed organist at the 
church of St. Galli, Prague. The excellence of 
his organ-])laying and of his church composi- 
tions gained for him similar posts successively 
at St. Nicholas and St. Martin. Finding the 
taste for true church music waning in Bohemia 
and the neighbouring countries, Brixi, recog- 
nising the true cause, tried to lead it into new 
channels, and Mendel regards him as the re- 
former of Catholic church music, as Bach was 
that of Protestant church music. In 1750 he 
became Sehling’s successor at Prague Cathedral, 
after passing successfully the prescribed ex- 
amination, for which he wrote his ‘ Probatik- 
Mass,’ regarded as his finest work. He wrote 
52 grand and 24 short masses, oratorios, several 
requiems, including one for Maria Theresa; 
vespers, litanies, and even operas and oper- 
ettas ; a great deal of organ music, including a 
concerto with orchestra, harpsichord pieces, 
etc. 

(2) ViCTORiN (b. Pilsen, 1717; d. Podjebrad, 
Apr. 1, 1803), a cousin of Franz Xaver, was 
organist at Kosmonos and Podjebrad, and 
in 1747 he became rector of the school there. 
The Emperor Francis I. offered him a place as 
clavecinist at his court in Vienna, and about 
the same time he received a letter from his 
relative, Franz Benda, who offered him a very 


advantageous position in the Berlin court 
chapel ; but ho refused both, as he would not 
leave his beloved Bohemia. He left a large 
number of masses and t)ther church W'orks, as 
well as harpsichord (also pianoforte ?) sonatas, 
which all remained in MS. Eitner thinks that 
many MS. works attributed to Xaver belong 
in reality £0 Victorin. E. v. d. 8. 

BBIZENO, Luis (17th cent.), one of the 
earlie.st iHU'f(3rmem on tho Spanish guitar. In 
1022 he jmblished 

luui fiullinulino pur* Bpivinli'r k URrr la truitarni • 
1.) fjtpHilol . . . eii f] qiial IiHlUran <lt> iiiiitaUi«<t 

j (Pariit, T. Ballard). 

Mitjaiia (La Mvsiqiie e.n Ks^paqne) gives a 
facMimile and transcription of a song with 
Spanish words composed for tho marriage of 
Louis X 11 1, and Anne of Austria. Tho tablaturo 
employed is that in which numbers and other 
signs were ])lac(‘d above the woixis to reprt'sent 
arpeggio (‘honis. j. b. t. 

BROADWOOJ). '^riie house of John Broad- 
wood k Sons, the oldest firm of keyboard in- 
I strument makers in existence, was founded by 
the harpsichord maker, Burkat Shudi (q.v.), 
properly Burkhard Tschudi, of Swiss origin. 
He would appear to have begun business in tho 
j)ari8h of St. James’s, London, about the year 
1728 ; to have removed to Meard Street, Soho, 
whore ho found Royal ]>atronago ; and finally 
to have settled in 1742 in Great Pultenoy 
Street, St. James’s (Daily Advertiser, Oct. 5, 
1742), in the house numbered 33 (now de- 
molished), tho 8('at of tho business till 1904. 

(1) John Broad wood (b. Cockburnspath, 
Scotland, 1732 ; J. 1812), by trade a joiner 
or cabinet-maker, as Shudi had also been, was 
employed by tlie latter as a harpsichord maker 
in 171)1 (Gazetteer and Daily Advertiser, Jan. 

; 14, 1767). In 1760 lie married Barbara, Shudi’s 
I daughter, and in the following year became 
j Shudi’s partner, an arrangement that lasted 
j until the death of the senior in 1773. John 
Broadwood tlicn became associated, for a period 
of nine years, with Burkat Shudi, his brother- 
in-law. From 1782 ho remained solo pro- 
prietor of Shudi & Broadwood. A figo mezzo 
tint portrait of him in his 80th year was 
! engraved by VV. Say and published Aug. 1, 1812, 
the original painting l)eing by John Harrison, 
In 1795, by the admission of his son, (2) James 
Shudi (6. 1772 ; d. 1851), to partnership, the 
firm became John Broadwood & Son ; ulti- 
mately, by taking in another son, Thomas, in 
1807, John Broadwood & Sons. 

The introduction of piano -making in the 
business dates from 1773, when John Broad- 
wood began to make square pianos on the 
model of Zumpe. But in 1780 he produced a 
square piano of his own, which ho patented 
in 1783, discarding the old clavichord disposi- 
tion of the wrest-plank and tuning-pins. The 
earliest known date for a Broadwood grand 
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piano \$ 1781. The patent of 1783 includes the 
damper and piano pedals, making use of the 
harpsichord pedals for the grand piano, which 
had served for the machine stop and swell. In 
1788 he divided the Jt)ng bridge, which until 
then had l>een continuous as in the harpsichord, 
in order to carry the bass strings upon a bridge 
of their own. These inventions became uni- 
versally adopted. (See Pianoforte.) 

As constructive piano -makers among his 
descendants have been the above-mentioned 
son James, and his son (3) Hknry Fowler 
(1811-93). The great-grandson (4) Henry 
John Tschudi (J. Feb. 8, 1911), the patentee 
of the ‘ Barless ’ grand piano, became a director 
of John Broadwood & Sons, l^imited, a private 
company established Oct. 1901, witli Mr. VV. H. 
Leslie as chairman. In 1904 the old premises 
in Pultenoy Street wore given up for larger 
premises at the corner of (’•)nduit Street and 
George Street, Hantwer S({uarc (formerly 
Limmer’s Hotel). In 1925 a further move 
was made to 158 Now Bond Street. The chair- 
man (1926) is Mr. C. K. Ht^ath ; among the 
directors are three great-great-grandsons of 
John Broadwood (1) bearing the name. 

A. J. II. 

BROADWOOD, (I) Rev. John, a brother 
of Henry Fowler Broadwood (sujyra), may 
be claimed to be one of the earliest collectors 
of English folk-song in the modern spirit. He 
noted down the songs and tunes traditionally 
sung by farm hands and others at Harvest 
Homes and similar rustic festivities in Sussex 
and Surrey. In 1843 ho published sixteen of 
those, harmonised, in a folio book privately 
issued. 

This collection was reissued in 1889 with 
fresh harmonies by H. F. Ihrch Reynardson, 
and additional songs, collected by iiis niece, 
(2) Miss Lucy E. Broadwood, under the title 
* Sussex Songs.’ This lady, the daughter of 
Henry Fowler Broadwood, has been one of the 
most ardent workers in the cause of English 
folk-music. She has noted traditional melodies 
in Surrey, Sussex and other parts of the south 
of England, as well as largely in the Highlands, 
and in Ireland. 

It was much owing to her efforts that the 
Folk-Song Society (qA\) w^as founded, and 
after a period of languishment she, becoming 
honorary secretary, gave great impetus to it. 
Besides some arrangements of old songs, she 
published, in collaboration with J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, in 1893 ‘ English County Songs,’ now 
a classic among collections of English folk- 
music. In Sept. 1908 she issued ‘ English 
Traditional Songs and Carols ’ (Boosey), while 
the journals of the Folk-Song Society contain 
much of great value from her, in research, and 
in contributed tunes. Miss Broadwood re- 
signed the honorary secretaryship of the Folk- 
Song Society in 1908. F. K. 


BROCKLAND (Bloqueland), Coknklitj’* 
(Corneille de Montford, called de Brock- 
land) (6. Montford, Holland, Ist half of 16th 
cent.), practised medicine at Amour in Bour- 
gogne, but gave up his practice and probably 
settled at Lyons to devote himself entirely to 
music. He fought for the abolition of the 
Guidonian hand in favour of solmisation, and 
also wrote a number of chansons. His In- 
struction facile pour apprendre la musique 
pratique sans gamme . . . has an appendix of 
French chansons. On the title-page of this 
work (published Lyons, 1573) he calls himself 
Bloqueland ; a second edition of the Instruc- 
tion fneihodique par Corneille de Monifordy 
dit de Brocklandf appeared in 1587, and Le 
second jardinet de musique, contenant plusieurs 
belles chansons franc^aises a quatre parties, in 
1579. E. V. d. s. 

BROCKWAY, Howard A. (6. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Nov. 22, 1870), American composer, 
pianist and teacher. He studied in Berlin with 
Barth (pianoforte) and Boise (composition), 
In 1895 he returned to New York ; for six 
years (from 1903) he was professor in the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, after 
which he returned to New York. He has 
collected, with Lorraine Wyman, folk-songs 
in the Southern Ai)palachian Mountains of 
the United States, published in two volumes 
as ‘ Lonesome Tunes.’ His compositions in- 
clude the following : 

Syiiiphoiiy, I). 

It.'illiulc, G minor, un ht'stra. 

Hyivan Suite, orcbu^trii. 

Sonata, G minor, pianoforte ami violin. 

Suite, E minor, vloloneello ami orchestra. 

Sir oiuf, cantata. 

Ouintet, Htrinp.s ami pianoforte. 

Coiicorto, pianoforte and orchestra. 

Komanze, violin ami orchestra, * l)eM Hangers Finch,’ 8-part chorut 
a capiadlo. ^ 

BROD, Hicnrt (6. Paris, Aug. 4, 1801 ; 
d. Apr. 6, 1839), a famous oboe-player. 

He was taught the oboe at the Conservatoire 
by Vogt. ‘ His tone,’ says F^tis, ‘ was weaker 
than tiiat of his master, but it was softer and 
sweeter ; his phrasing was graceful and elegant, 
and his execution clear and brilliant.’ He 
shared the desk of first oboe with Vogt both at 
the opera and the concerts of the Conservatoire, 
and was extremely successful both in Paris 
and the provinces. He made considerable 
improvements in the instrument itself and in 
the cor anglais, though these have been 
superseded by the system of Boehm. Brod’s 
‘ Method ’ is well known, but his pieces, of 
which Fetis gives a list of twelve, are obsolete. 
His death gave occasion to one of Cherubini’s 
cruellest mots ; ‘ Brod est mort, maitre.* ‘ Qui ? ’ 
*Brod.* *Ah! petit son * (poor tone). o. 

; BRODE, Max (6. Berlin, Feb. 25, 1850; 

d. Dec. 29-30, 1917), widely known and esteemed 
i in Germany as violinist and conductor. He 
j accomplished much for music in Konigsberg* 
I where he conducted the symphony concerts. 

I w. w. o. 
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BRODERIP, a family of EngliRh organists. 
(1) William { b . 1683 ; d , Jan. 31, 1726) 
became a vicar-choral of Wells Cathedral on 
Apr. 1, 1701, and in 1713 succeeded John 
George as cathedral organist. He left a 
widow and nine children. An anthem of his, 
*Ood is our hope and strength,* written in 
1713 to commemorate the Peace of Utrecht, 
is in the Tudway collection. 

(2) William (6. 1744; d . 1770), grandson of 
the above, was organist of Ix'ominstcr, Here- 
ford, and is buried at Canterbury (Cathedral 
Rt'gisters). 

(3) John Broderip (6. 1719 ; d . 1770), a son 
of William (1), became a vicar-choi^ (on 
probation) of the same catiiedral, Dec. 2, 
1740, and on Apr. 1, 1741, was appointed 
organist. He was 8uecc©d(*d by li. Parry 
in 1774. Between 1766 and his deaih he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘ J\salms, Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,’ dedicated to Lord Francis 
Seymour, the then Dean of Wells. In later 
life be became organist of Shepton Mallet in 
Somerset. 

(4) Robert Broderip {d. May 14. 1807), 
who lived at Bristol, wrote, a considerable 
number of works, such as an (3de on the King's 
recovery, a concerto for har])Hich()rd and 
strings, voluntaries, duets, glees, etc. Sornc^ 
psaliiis by him are includ(*d in a similar 
volume to that above mentioncxi, published by 
John Broderip. 

w. B. s., with addns. supplied by 
a member of the family. 

BRODERIP & WILKINSON. A bygone 
firm of London music publishers. It has been 
supposed, but without proof, that the first- 
named partner was Robert Broderip (supra). 
(See also Longman & Broderip.) In 1811 
Thomas Preston of the Strand purchased the 
entire stcjck and plates of the business. 

F. K. 

BRODSKY, Adolf (b. Taganrog, Russia, 
Mar. 21, 1851), violinist. 

As a child he gave evidence of exceptional 
musical gifts, receiving home instruction up 
to the age of 9 ; he was then sent, at the cost 
of a wealthy citizen of Odessa, to receive tuition 
from J. Hellmesberger in Vienna, and in 1860- 
1863 was a pupil of the Conservatorium. On 
leaving the school he became a member of 
Hellmesberger’s quartet, and playe<l in the 
opera orchestra from 1808-70. While on a 
long concert tour, he visited Moscow in 1873, 
where he studied for a time still further under 
Ferdinand Laub, at whose death in 1875 he 
accepted an appointment in the local (Jon- 
servatoriiim. In 1879 he was ajjpoinied con- 
ductor of the symphony concerts at Kiev, 
remaining there for two years. After a very 
successful concert torn*, during which he visited 
Vienna, Paris, Ix)ndon, etc., he succeeded 
»Schradieck as professor in the Leipzig Con- 


servatorium, and was a frequent j^erformeif 
at the Gowandhaus concorta. At this period 
he formed, in conjunction with Hans Becker, 
Hans 8itt, and JuLIuh Kicngcl, a string quartet 
which became favu)urably known throughout 
Germany. An offer from the United States 
tompt<Ml him to cross the Atlantic in 1890, and 
h(' became leader of Damrosch’s Symphony 
Society in New York, but ret\irned to Europi^ 
in 1894. accepting in 1895 the post of leader 
of Sir ('Ibarles Halle’s orchestra in Manchester. 
After tlio death of Hallo he held the tomiK)rary 
post of cM3ii(luclor of the orcliostra ; and as 
principal of the Royal (Alanchcster) GJlege of 
Music and organiser of quartet concerts (with 
Hawdoii Briggs, S. Sja^chman and C'arl Fuchs) 
his influence in Manchester has bei n very groat, 
in 1902 he r^'cei^'(•<l the honorary d(‘groe of 
^liis.D. from the Victoria University. Among 
contemporary vif^linists more polished exocui- 
tants arc to be foiind, but few possess to the 
same extent his (pialities of sound musician- 
ship. w. w. c. 

BRONN EMUBLER (Brunnemullerds), 
Euas ((‘arly 18th cent.), iiuisic master at 
Amsterdam, wrote. ' I'jisciculus muHicufl,' etc,^ 
l.eovar(Uae (lA'ciiwarden), 1710; 6 sonatas 
for 2 violins, violoticello and organ, op. 1, 
Amsterdam, 17(M); suite for violin, MS.; aria 
for m<‘zzo-8o))rano, with PF. and oboe, MS. 

BRONSART, Hans von, the profosHional 
name of H. Bkonsart von Boukllendobkf, 
(6. Berlin, Feb. 11, 1830; d . Munich, Nov. 3, 
1913), pianist and composer. Bronmvrt was 
educate.<l at Daiizig aiul at Berlin University, 
1849-52. He studied harmony and comj)osi- 
tion under D(din, and the piano, first under 
Kullak, and (1854- 57) under Ll:<zt at Weimar, 
in 1862 he married Ingobc^rg »Stae(^k (q.v,), 
also a pupil of l^iszt. After several years 
tiovoted to concert tours, Bronsart (1860-62) 
conducted the Euterpe concerts at Leipzig ; 
in 186.5 succeeded Biilow as Director of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Berlin, and 
in 1867 was made Intendant of the court 
theatre at Hanover ; in 1 887 ho was ap])omted 
General- Intendant at Weimar. lr-<j,; 1895 h© 
retired with the rank of a Privy Councillor. 

His chief works are a pianoforte trio in Q 
minor, and a pianoforte concerto in Fj{ minor 
— both much and successfully played by von 
Bulow, Sgambati and others ; Polonaise in 
C minor (Liszt’s ‘ Das Klavicr ’) ; ‘ Fruhlings* 
Fantasie ’ for onihestra, often performed ; 
‘ Christnacht,’ a (cantata for double choir and 
orchestra ; ‘ Der C^irsair ’ (MS.), an opera, text 
from Byron ; also an interesting pamphlet 
MusikniisrJiP. rfiicMm. In England Bronsart 
is known by bis pianoforte concerto, which 
was first x>laycxl at the Crystal Palace, Sept, 30, 
1876, by Fritz Hartvigson, and has been heard 
occasionally in London since. 

10. with addns. 
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BRONWEN, opera, words by T. E. Ellis 
(Lord Howard do Walden), music by Holbrooke. 
The third part of a trilogy, of which the first is 
Tub Children of Don and the second Dylan. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE’S DEPART- 
MENT OF MUSIC, see New York. 

BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

see New York. 

BROS, Juan, (b. Tortosa, 1776 ; d* Oviedo, 
1852), successively musical din;ctor at the 
cathedrals of Malaga, l>^6n and Oviedo, and 
composer of much church music, still performed 
in many churches in Spain. Three Misereres 
written at Le6n are cited as liis best works. 
Specimens of his music an) given by Hslava in 
the * Lirasacro-HLspana.’ m. c. c. 

BROSCHI DETTO FARINELLI, see Fabi- 

NELLI . 

BROSSARD, Sl^niASTiEN de (b. circa 1654 ^ ; 
d. Meaux, Aug. 10, 1730), studied philosophy 
and theology at (^aon, Normandy, c. 1670. 
There (from 1672) ho composed his ‘ Pieces do 
luth,’ and in 1678 a vocal composition of 
his appeared in the Mercure galant, under the 
anagram of Robsard dcs Fontaines. Resident 
in Paris (1683-84), he occupied a post at 
Notro-Damc. Prcdxmdary in 1687 at Strass- 
burg, ho succeeded Mathiou Fournaux as 
maitro do chaiHdlo of the cathedral (May 
21, 1089). In Dec. 1098 ho became grand 
chaplain and music-director — after wards canon 
— of the cathedral at ^leaux, where he died. 
An intense worker, self-taught with the help 
of Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia,’ he wrote 0 books of 
* Airs s^rieux ot k boire ’ ( 1091, lf>98), 2 volumes 
of ‘Elevations et motets’ (1095, 1098), and 
other sacred music (seo Fetis ; Q.-F). Ho 
also left French cantatas, two ‘ 8onat(*s a deux 
violons, basso do violon et basso continue ’ 
(1695), two other sonatas for violin and a 
bass, all MS., which are visibly influenced by 
Lully’s music and violin technique ; further, a 
‘chaconne,’ a ‘menuet,’ a ‘symphonic pour la 
nuit de Noel,’ an Italian air and fragments of 
a violin Method. His Dictionary, published 
under the title of Diction naire de wiisiqne 
contenant une explication dcs termes grecs et 
latinSf iialiens et frnnrais les plus risites dans la 
musique, etc. (Ballard, 1703 ; 2nd ed. 1705 ; 
3ixl ed. without date, Roger, Amsterdam — 
six editions according to Q.-L.), was the first 
one of its kind. Although preceded by 
Janowka’s Clavis ad thesaurvm magnae artU 
musicae (1701), it renderi'd important service 
to musical knowledge by its enormous amount 
of information and by its being written in 
French (Engl, transl. by J. Gra.ssineau, 1740). 
Brossard also wrote : Lettre en forme de dis- 
sertation d M, Demotz »ur sa noux'eUe fnHhmle 
d'ecrire le plain-chant et la vmsique (Ballard, 
1729). In 1725 he gave his valuable collection 
to Louis XIV,, the catalogue of which he 

^ AooordUtg to Michel BroxieU uad not 1660 m Iim been atatod. 


made, in consideration of an annuity foi 
himself and his niece. It consists of MSS. 
and notes for an universal history of music, 
now kept in the National Library at Paris, as 
well as his own books and music. 

Bkknkt, Sibtutif'ri de Hrnmartl prttrv. cntnjxmtteuT 
et hfOUitphUe ( 18 J) 6 , .UiSmonni ui' la SocUU de I'hittoire de l*ari$ et 
de rfle tie France) ; L r>K I.A T.At'ltENClic, L’ Kcde fran^aise de 
vi 'Aon tit: Lulti/ d Ciotti (vijl. i. , M L P 

BROWN, James Duff (6. Edinburgh, Nov. 
6, 1802), was an assistant librarian in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, irom 1878-88, when 
ho became librarian to the Clerkenwell Public 
Library. His claim to notice rests on three 
works : Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
(Paisley, 1880), a book of considerable value 
as far as facts are concerned ; Guide to the 
Formation of a Music Library (1893), of greater 
value ; and his best work, British Musical 
Biograj)hy (with Stephen S. Stratton, 1897). 

M. 

BROWN, John, Mus.D. {b. Rothbury, Noi-th- 
umbcrland, Nov. 5, 1715 ; d. Sept. 23, 1760), 
Kngli.sh divine, poet and writer on musical 
subjects. 

Ho studied at Cambridge, but took his 
Mus.D. degree at Oxford. In the ’45 rebellion, 
ho distinguished himself at the siege of Carlisle. 
In 1740 ho was chaplain to the Bishop of 
(’arlisle ; in 1754, vicar of Great Iforkesley, 
Essex ; and, in 1758, vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle. He committed suicide in 1700. 
Tlis famous jmblication (1703) was A Disserta- 
tion on the union and power y the progressions^ 
separations^ and corruptions of poetry and nut sic. 
This was a very original treatise, and FHis 
speaks highly of it. Reissued the next year 
as 7' he history of the rise and progress of poetry, 
through its several sjyecies, it was tmnslated 
into Fnmch (I’aris, 1768), GiTman (Ix^ip/.ig, 
1769), and Italian (Florence, 1772). J. M*'. 

BROW'N, John (6. circa 1426), an English 
composer who studied in 1445 at King’s 
College, Cambridge. In the early 16th century 
(Fairfax MS. in the British Museum, as w^ell as 
in a MS. of the same period at Eton College), 
he is represented with polyphonic sacred com- 
positions (Q.-L,), 

BROWNE, John (d. 1498), an English com- 
poser who was at the height of his activity 
during the reign of Henry VII. No details oi 
his life arc certain, but it was suggested by the 
late W. Barclay Squire that ho may Ije the 
John Browne (of Bucks) who was admitted at 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1445. As he 
was 19 years old at that time, this would put 
the date of his birth at 1426. Grattan Flood 
identifies him with a rector of the parish 
church of W^est Tilbury from 1480 to 1490 
(Mus. T.y Aug. 1920.) 

In the British Museum (Add. MSS. 5405) is 
a madrigal by Browne (‘ Margarit meke ’) in 4 
separate portions, described as being written 
‘ in regular rondo form ’ (Ernest Walker, HittL 
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Uus, Eng. p. 28). This same MS. also con- 
tains two anthems, both in several parts, ‘Jhesu, 
mercy ! how may this be ’ and ‘ WoffuHy 
arayd,’ both by ‘ Browne.’ The Eton College 
. 1 ntliem Book contains the following hymns by 
him to the Virgin : ‘O mater vencrabilis* (a 5), 
‘Salve Regina ’ (a 5), ‘ 0 Maria plena gracio * 
(a b), ‘ 0 Regina mundi clara ’ (a 6), and ‘ O 
Maria salvatoris mater ’ (a 8). j. m**. 

BROWNE, Richard {d. Worcester, 16fi4), 
vicar, organist and master of the choristers 
at Wells Cathedral from 1014-19. A man of 
this name was also organist of Woroestor 
(‘athedral from 1002-04 ; he was buried in 
the nortli aisle of the cathedral nave (West's 
Cath. Org.). The following compositions by a 
Richard Browne are preserved in the Library 
of the R.C.M, : 

Fimt PJvfning Service (M. and N.I). only). lOftl/44 (iUMue canturia 
(tart only). 

ANTHKMS 

■ Christ rlsluK.* 1061/44 (UaMUS canloriB part otdy). 

• I have declared.' 1061/44 (Hau.mis csintoris part, only). 

• My (lod, luy Ootl ! ’ 1051/4:1 (liassuH cantoris part only). 

•O Ix)nl, rebuke me n<it’ (verso anthem). 105l/4i! (Uassus cantoris 
l^art tmly). 

There is also an organ score of this last anthem 
in the ‘ Batten Organ Book.* (See Batten.) 

J. M*. 

BROWNSMITH, John Leman (b. West- 
minster, 1809; d. Sept. 14, 1806), a chorister 
f)f Westminster Abbey who became a lay 
clerk there, Mar. 1838. Ho held appointments 
as organist at several London churches in 
suecession, and was also organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in which capacity 
he ofliciated at the Handel Festivals at the 
Crystal Palace in 1857, 1859, 1802 and 1805. 

w. H. H. 

BRUCTl, Max (6. Cologne, Jan. 0, 1838; 

Friedenau, O'et. 2, 1920), an eminent 
composer. 

His father was in Government employ, his 
mother came of a well - known and gifted 
musical family of the Lower Rhine. Herself a 
distinguished singer, she carefully watched the 
early developments of her son’s musical talents. 
He received his theoretical instruction from 
Professor K. Breidenstoin at Bonn, and soon 
began to give extraordinary promise. In 1852 
Bruch gained the scholarship of the Mozart 
foundation at Frankfort - on - Main for four 
years, during which time he continued his 
studies under Hiller, Reinecke and Breuning at 
Cologne, at the same time making himself 
gradually known by his compositions. His 
further development was promoted by long 
visits to Leipzig, Munich and other musical 
towns ; from 1858-61 he was a teacher in 
his native town, where his operetta ‘ Scherz, 
List und Rache,’ to Goethe’s words, was per- 
formed in 1858. His stay at Munich was 
of special importance through the personal ac- 
quaintance of the poet Geibel, whose ‘ Loreley,’ 
written for Mendelssohn, Bruch had cpmposed 
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while at (kilogne. He at length obtained the 
p<Miit’s consent for the performance of the opera, 
and pmeoeded to Mannheim, where it was tirst 
given in 1803, and where he occupied himself 
with studying the requirements of the stage. 
He then produced many of those choral w'ork: 
w'hich contributed to his fame in his own 
country, among them the ‘ Frithjof-Scenen,’ for 
male voices and orchestra, op. 23. In 1805 he 
accepted the post of musical director of the 
Concert -Institution at C^ihlenz, and in 1807 
became Kapellmeister to the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen. This post he resigned 
in 1870, after which he lived independently, 
tirst at Berlin and afterwards (1873-78) at 
Bonn, devoting himself exclusively t-o com- 
position. The ojH'ra ‘ Hermione,* based on 
Shakespeare's ' A Winter's Tale,* was jiroduced 
at Berlin in 1872, but met only wiili moderate 
su(?cess. In 1878 ho became director of the 
Stern Singing Society in Berlin, succeeding 
Stockhausen. In 1880 he was offered the 
direction of the Liver])ool Philharmonic Society, 
and for three years England became his homo. 
In 1881 he married the singer {3ara Tuezek 
(J. Aug. 1919). In 1883 ho undertook the direc- 
tion of the On^liesterverein at Breslau, remain- 
ing there until 1890; in 1892 ho suceoedod 
Herzogenberg as director in the branch of 
composition in the Hochsehule of Berlin. Ho 
received honorary degroes from the universities 
of (‘ambridge (1893), Breslau (1890) and Berlin 
(1918), and was a corresponding member of the 
French Acadcunie des Beaux -Arts. In 1908 
he received the IVussian order ‘ J\)ur lo merito.* 
After 1910 he lived in retirement at Friedenau, 
near Berlin, till his death. A. M. 

In atU'inpting to estimate Brui'h as a com- 
poser we arc at once aware that popular opinion 
has reversed the verdictof musicians. Hierminn 
(1922) still maintains the view put forward in 
earlier editions of this Dictionary, that the 
essence of his art (SchwerpiniH) lies in his works 
for choir with orchestra. Yet to name Bruch 
to any concert-goer outside Germany to-day is 
to recall the violin concerto in G minor, the 
Romance for violin and orchestra, tjbe Kol 
Nidrci variations for violoncello and orchestra, 
with a few otlier works of the same type, ths 
latest of which was the Conzertstiick (op. 84) 
for violin and orchestra, jiroduced at the Nor- 
folk (Conn.) Festival (19 11). As far as England 
is concerned this is not due to ignorance of his 
choral works. Bruch lived here for three years, 
himself introduced his works to the choirs of the 
north, and conducted one of the two perform- 
ances of ‘ Odysseus ’ given by the Bach Choir 
in I^ondon. ‘ Odysseus ’ and certain others 
have been given in many parts of the country 
Moreover, his output includes a quantity of 
important works for male choirs, yet, in spite of 
the high level of male-voiced choirs and the 
barrenness of their repertory, it cannot lie said 
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that Bruch’s works of this class have taken hold 
of the popular imagination. It is significant 
that one of the best known of his vocal com- 
positions is the ‘ Avo Maria ’ ior soprano solo, 
which is often given apart from the cantata, 

* Das Keuerkreuz,’ to which it l>olongs, because 
of its effectiveness as a concert piece. It is in 
fact the virtuoso, whether of the voice or of the 
violin, who keeps Bruch’s music alive, while to 
Bruch himself and his immediate circle the 
essence of his art seemed to lie in his skilful 
ensetnhle, Bruch was one of the most linished 
technicians of his generation. His works of 
whatever class show complete understanding 
of the medium chosen. His melody takes its 
stand on folk-song, but not on a native folk- 
song. His race preeludi^s that, (iorman 
Volksliedcr, Hebrew traditional melodio.s, 
Scottish and Welsh tunes all make their appeal 
to him ; ho gleans something from the idiom 
of each in turn, produces from tlie one the 
typical German partsong, from the others .such 
brilliant instrumental work as ‘ Kol Nidrei ’ 
and the Scottish Fantasia, in whi(5h the simple 
germs of folk-melody are develo|>ed into what 
may be called a cosmopolitan canlihna. The 
solemn sentiment of the German is hehl in 
check by the keen -sightedness of the Jew. His 
fa(!ility is controlled by a sense of fitness. Ho 
scores for an orchestra of established constitu- 
tion and uses an harmonic system Iwi^ed on 
classical precedent. His music gives little to 
discuss and nothing to quarrel about. It is its 
lack of adventure which has limited its fame. 
The virtuoso performer himself brings the sense 
of adventure into the concert room and supplies 
in his own interpretation what is absent from 
the music itself. Consequently, while Brucli’s 
cantatas and symphonies are left on the shelf, 
the violin concertos everywhere continue to 
hold their own. 0. 

The list of Bruch’s works is as follows : 

Op. 

1. ‘ SchfiK, List vimi llachf,’ foinic np«v», in one act. 

9. 0Mpri«'vio. }*K. 4 bund.s, 

8. ‘ Jubilat*, Atneu,’ sop., choir and orch. ' Neath the Throne ol 

Mercy.' 

4 . Three I>u«te, S. and A. 

ft. Trio, PK. and «tr. In C uiiiior. 

(L Seven jiartaonKe, female choir. 

7. Six Songe. 

H. * Die Blrkeii und die KTlen,' aop., choir and orch. 

9. Str. Quartet, C minor. 

10. Str. Quartet, K. 

11. Fantasia for *2 PFs. 

12. Six PF. pieces, 

13. Hymn for soprano. 

14. Two PF. pieces. 

1ft. Four Sooics. 

10. ' Die Loreley/ grand opera, S act*. 

17. Ten Songs. 

18. Four Songs. 

19. Two seta of iimle choruses. 

2U. ‘ Die Fiucht dor helligen Familie,' choir and orch. 

21. 'Geeang der heillgeu drel Kdnige,' trio, mule voices mid orch. 

22 dresf. Pi inted 1871, hut not published, by the composer's desire. 

23. ' FrlthJof-.Scenen,’ soli, male choir and orch. 

24, ‘ Schdn KUen,' soli, choir and orch. 

2.5 • Ssljunis.’ soli, male choir and orch. 

26. Vi<»lin Concerto, O minor. 

27. * Fritbjof auf seittes Vaters GrabhUgel,' baritone solo, female 

choir and orch. 

28. Sy titphotiy. R flat. 

29. * Korate Coeli,* choir, oroh. and organ, ad lib. 

36. Die Prlesterlu dee Isis In Rom,’ alto solo and orch. 

31. Fhicht nach Xgypten,’ and * Xargenatnnde,' sop., female choir 
and orch. 

' Noriuanueaxag,' baritone, male choir and orch. 


Op. 

33. Fotjr Songs. 

34. ‘ Bdmlsche Leichenfeier,’ choir and orch. 

.Ti. Portions of the Maas, for 2 sopr., double choir, orch. and orgm' 

36. Symphony, Fininoi. 

37. ' Da* Lied voiu DeutMchen Kai84'r,’ clt«<nis. 

38. Five Songs f«»r choir, a capt/urJla. 

:19. ‘ Dithyraml>e,' tenor, 6-iiart choir and orch. 

4U. ‘ Hermione,’ opera in 4 acts. 

41. ’Odysseus.' soU, choir und orch. 

42. Romance, violin and orch. 

43. * Anniulus,' oratorio. 

44. Violin (%»ncei to, D minor 

43. * Da.s Lied von der Glncke,' soli, choir and orch, 

4«>. Mcotti-sh Faiit'iHia, violin and orch. 

47. • Kol Nidrei,* violoncello and orch. 

48. Four Male Choruses. 

49. Seven 

ftO. * Achilleus,' soli, choir und orch. 

51. Hyiiiph<iny in B. 

52. 'Das Keuerkreuz,' soli, choir and orch. (The best'knowc 

numt>er iu a soprano solo, * Ave Maria,' frequently sung.) 

53. Two Mule Choruses. 

&4. Hongs. 

ft.V Canzone, liolonoello and orch, 

Wl. Adagio, violouctdlo and orch. (on Celtic themes). 

S7. Adagio .'ippassiouato, violin and orch. 
fl*. Violin Concerto, D minor. 

&9. Five Hongs. 

60. Nine Choruses. 

61. ‘Ave Muiia,’ violoncello und orch. 

62. ‘ (Jrusu an die liclHge Naclit,' alto, rhoir und orch. 

6,'i. Swedish Dances, violin and PF. 

64. Scottish FiintJisla, violin, harp and orch, 

63. ‘ In Meiiiorisin,’ adagio, for \ iolin and orch. 

66. ‘ Leonidas.' male chi^ir. 

67. * Mo.seM,’ oratorio. 

68. ‘ Neue Miinner«‘hiire.' with orch. 

69. Five-part chorus with organ. 

70. Four pieces for violoncello, 

71. Seven songs for mixe<i c-hoir. 

72. Chorus for male voices. 

73. ‘OnstAV Adolf,' secular oratorio, 

74. ‘ Herzog Moritz,' for mule choir, 

75. Beren.ude for violin and orch. 

76. ‘ Der Ictzte Abschied dcs Volkes,' mule choir, orch. and organ. 
7H. • Daniil Junti,' sopr. solo, choir and orch. 

79, Hoiig.s und Dances, on Uns.siati and HwHlsh folk innes, foi 

violin and PF. 

80, ‘.Szene der Marfa’ (Hchiller), mezzo-sop. and oich. 

81, K.aster Cantata, s^ip., choir, orch., oigini. 

H'2. • Dus Weasobninner Oobef (arr. from oj>. 191, choir, orch., organ, 
83. Bight trios, violin, violoncello, PF. (or 3 clarinets). 

HI. Conzertstilck, violin and orch. 

S.*!. Homanza in F, violin and orch. 

86. 8ix songs, mixed choir. 

87. ‘Die Miiolit de.s (ie.Hunges’ (Schilltr), buritoiie, choir, orch., 

organ. 

88. Conc«rt.o, 2 I’K. und i>rch. 

89. * llehlenfeier,’ rhoir (6 v.) and ori'h, 

90. Hong-oycle. 

91. * Die Stimme dor Mutter Krtie.’ choir and oroh. 

92. • Clirlstkindcr I.icdcr,' soli, foniule choir, PK. 

93. 'Trauenfeier filr Mlgiion,’ soli, douhle choir, organ. 

WITHOUT OFUH NUMBERS 
HehrSi.sche (*e.sHnge, arrAngement.s. 

Hcotti.sh .Song.s, arrangement.s. 

Wel.sh und Scottish Folk -.songs, urr. mule choir. 

‘ Dom Kaiser,’ male choir, 

' V^uii Rhein,' male choir. 

Bibl. — Frit/ Cvst. linuh, Ztlrich. 1922. 

BRUCK, Arnold von (Ahnoldus Bruo- 
KNSis ; Arnold us de Bruck or de Pruokii ; 
Arnoldo Fiamenoo ; Arnoldo de Ponte ; 
sometimes signs himself only a. b.), an im- 
portant composer of the first half of the 16th 
century, is not to be confounded with Arnoldus 
Flandrus. Ott, who dedicates to him his first 
song-book (121 ‘ newe Lieder,’ 1. Teil, published 
1534), calls him His Majesty’s first Kapell- 
meister and Dean of the Abbey of Laibach, 
and Kbchel shows him still in that position 
in 1545. A commemorative medal was struck 
at Vienna in his honour in 1536. He showed 
a great preference for the German Lied, of 
which he wrote a considerable number. Col- 
lective volumes of the 16th century contain 
sacred and secular songs, motets, miserere 
and other church compositions. No separate 
volume of his works is knowT> to exist. 

K. V. d. 8. 
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BRUCKNER, Anton { b . Ansfelden, Upper 
Austria, 4, 1824; d , Vienna, Oct. 11, 

1896), composer. 

Bruckner’s grandfather (d. 1831) was a 
village schoolmaster in Ansfelden, where he 
was followed by his son Anton, the composer’s 
father (d. 1837). Bruckner himself was 

originally destined for the career of a school- 
master, whose duties would include the practice 
of t hurch and school music. After his father’s 
death Bruckner went to the Volkschule, in the 
little village St. Florian, whore he was taught 
music by Kattinger, the organist of the Insti- 
tute (Stift), and by the principal choirmaster, 
Sohllfaer, and by Gruber. In 1840 he went 
to Linz, to a so-called ‘ Prtlparandenschulo ’ : 
he became a pupil teacher first at Windhaag 
on the Malsch (1841), then, 1843, at Kronsdorf, 
Krins and Steyr. In 1845 he became assistant 
teacher in St. Florian, where he remained until 
1848. In that year he succeeded Kattinger 
as organist of the Institute. Ho hovered 
continually between music and teaching, but 
in 1850 he became organist of the cathedral 
at Linz, and thus decided finally to work only 
as a musician. Whilst ho was at Linz he spent 
several weeks every year in Vienna, to study 
further (till 1801) under the well-known master 
of theory, Simon Sechter (1788-1867). This 
education in theory was followed by study in 
modern composition under Otto Kitzler(6. 1834), 
theatre Kapellmeister at Linz, who introduced 
him to Wagner’s scores of ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man ’ and ‘ Tannhfluser.’ In 1808 Bruckner 
himself conducted a concert performance of 
part of the ‘ Meistersinger * before the first 
production in Munich. 

At this time, too, Bruckner wrote his first 
big independent works ; an F minor symphony 
in three movements, of which the andante is 
published, an overture in G minor, a mass in 
D minor (1864), and a symphony in C minor 
(1865-60), published as the First Symphony. 

In 1800 he became choirmaster of a Male 
Voice Choir, for which he composed several 
works (‘ Funeral Song ’ (1861), ‘ Autumn Song ’ 
for men’s voices, two soprano soli with piano 
accompaniment (1864), ‘ Wedding Song * 

(1865), ‘ National Drinking Song,’ ‘ The Even- 
ing Sky,’ ‘ National Song ’ and others). At 
the same time he was active in composing 
appropriate music for the church festivals. 

His provincial period ended with the first 
performances of his C minor symphony in 
Linz, May 9, 1868, and with the composition 
of his Masses in F minor and E minor. 

Through the influence of Johann Herbeck, 
Hofkapellmeister and director of the ‘ Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde,* Bruckner was ap- 
pointed teacher of theory and of the organ 
at the Conservatoire, Vienna. In the autumn 
^f 1868, therefore, he moved to Vienna and 
«ook up his new post. He became a professor 
VOL. I 


f in 1871, and in 1875 he undertook in addition 
a lecturesliip in theory at the UniverHity of 
Vienna. From 1868 he took service in the 
court cha{^)el ; from 1875 no was vice-librarian 
and second singing teacher to the choristers. 

Bruckner’s work in Vienna was only in- 
terrupted by visits to Bayreuth and other 
German towns where his works were performed ; 
and especially by a journey to Nancy and 
Paris (1869) for a series of organ recitals ; to 
the Exhibition in London (1871), where his 
remarkable (3rgan -playing excited a great deal 
of attention. Ho also gave five concerts at 
the Crystal Palace. 

For the rest, his life in V’ienna was given 
up to creative work. He passed as a disciple 
of Wagner, and on this acc()unt wfis treated as 
an enemy by a section of the Viennese press, 
with Ed. Hanslick at its head. But he found 
enthusiastic supporters in Joh. Herlx'ck, Josef 
Hcllmesbcrger, Hugo Wolf, Ferdinand Ixiwe, 
Josef and Franz 8chalk, and others. In Ger- 
many notable success was gained for his works 
by Hermann I-evi, Arthur Nikisch and Siegfried 
Ochs. In 1891 he resigned his post at the 
Conservatoire and went to live in apartments 
in a wing of the Belvedere, granted to him by 
the Emperor Franz Josef. 

Belonging to his Vienna period are the^ 

Te Deuin (1883-84). 

Psalm 150 (1892). 

Symphony 2 (1871-72). 

Symphony 3 (finished Dec. 31, 1873). 

Symphony 4 (score completed June 5, 1880). 

Symphony 5 (1875-80). 

Symphony 6 (1879-81). 

Symphony 7 (1881-83). 

Symphony 8 (1885-86, and revised in 
1889-90). 

Symphony 9 (begun at the end of Apr. 1891, 
was never finished but was cut short 
at the Adagio, Oct. 31, 1894). 

Between the symphonies comes the single 
chamber music work, the string quintet iu 
F major (composed in 1879). 

As a composer Bruckner can only be fully 
understood through his own country Upper 
Austria (much as Schubert can only be com- 
pletely understood through his country. Lower 
Austria), and through his attributes as a 
devout Catholic. His patriotism led him to 
mirth and to love of the world ; his Catholicism 
to a deep mysticism. If one studies hia 
church works, the masses in D minor, E minor 
(with wind accompaniment), F minor, the Te 
Deum, and Psalm 150, one must recognise 
his greatness. 

His style grew out of the bofoc concert 
masses and motets of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and is linked to the works of 
Haydn and Schubert. It is religious musio, 
but at the same time free and daring in its 
! individual outlook and modem in its idiom. 

2l 
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Hb strongest works are certainly the greatly 
planned Mass in F minor and the concise but 
mighty Te Deum in C major. 

The human outlook of Bruckner’s sym- 
phonic idea also grew from a religious root ; 
all his 8ymi)honie8 are definitely explicable 
through a religious principle; in almost all 
of them the chorale plays an important the- 
matic part. Above all else Bruckner’s sym- 
phonic idea is pure music, quite untouched by 
the poetic or ‘ programme * influences of his 
time. Although the influence of Beethoven, 
of Schubert, of Wagner, may be detected, the 
music is individual. Bruckner adhered to the 
classical 4-movement form. In the type of 
his scherzo also, he followed the classical 
‘ song form,’ A, B, A. In the type of his slow 
movement he followed the example of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony ; the first and second 
subjects both in variation form becoming 
more and more richly figured. 

A peculiarity of his first and last movements, 
which in general are built up upon the sonata 
form, is the wealth of thematic material 
which Bruckner commands; for example, in 
the Ninth Symphony, in order to fuse the 
development and reprise. Further, the use 
of pauses, to make the movements articulate, 
increases the comprehension of the unity of 
the subjects, without, however, undermining 
the logic of the structure. Other character- 
istics are Bruckner’s instrumentation after the 
manner of organ registration ; the brilliant 
employment of the wind (jmrticularly in Sym- 
phony 5) ; the simple 8- beat climax and the 
frank use of the sequence. His art is very 
Gorman ; it expresses a creed won after hard 
fighting. Therefore, in the course of years, 
Bruckner’s music has been honoured increas- 
ingly by his compatriots, especially in Southern 
Germany. 

The following is a list of Bruckner’s pub- 
lished works in chronological order : 

184:<. Tantuiu Brgo In 1), for luixeU choir. 

1840. MitlUKu of Tuntuni Ergo, K rttit, C, S, A flat, I> flat, fur 
utlxod ohulr; 5 r. with organ. 

18IU. T.il>tfra, F minor, for inixod choir ami luatrmueiita, 

18M, Av« Marla, for ml xml choir and organ. 

1868. * Atuarantha WaldunUedcr,' for voice and I’F. 

1800. ‘ lin April,* for voice and PF. 

1861. Ave Maril^ for mixed choir, 7 v. 

1861. Oraduule * Afferentur,' for mixe<l choir and 3 trombonea. 

18fltl. Fugue in 1) minor, for organ. 

1883. Uvertura in U minor, for orchestra (edltatl, 10*21, by 

Orel). 

1803. * Qennanenxug,’ for male choir, with wind acooinpanlmeut. 
1864. ' Herbatlleil,* for male choir, with 2 Hopmiio eoll and PF. 

1864. Maaa in U minor, for «ull, chorus and orchestra (revised 
1881 PS). 

1884. ‘Uin Mittemachb,’ for male choir, alto solo and PF. 

1806 -flB. Symphony No. 1 in 0 minor (revised 1800 91 : first per- 
formances. Llnx, May 0, 1866; Vienna, Dec, 13, 1801). 

1800. * Vaterlandsliebe.,' for male choir with soli. 

IBOfl, ‘ Der Abendhlinmel,* for male choir. 

1800. Maas No. ‘2 In R minor, for mixed choir. 8 v. and wind. 

1807 68. Maas No. 3 In F minor, for soil, mixed choir and orchestra, 
1808. ‘Jam Lucia.* 

1808. PanM Lingua and Tan turn Rrgo. 

1800. Gradual# ' I/x'us late.' fur mixed choir. 

1808. Gradual# ‘Christua foetus est,* for mixed choir. 

1870. * Mitternaoht.* for male choir, solo quartet and PF. 

1873. Symphony No. 2 in 0 minor (first performed, Get. 98, 1873, 
under Bruckner). 

1873. Symphony Na 3 in D minor (2nd version. 1878^; first 
performed, Vienna. Dec. 16. 1877, under Bruckner; 3rd 
vereion, 1880; first performed. Vienna, Dec. 21, 1800, under 
Elohter). 


1874. Symphony No. 4 In E fiat (‘iod version, 1878-80; first pe^ 
formed, Feb. *20, 1881, under Richter). 

1076-76. Symphony No. 6 iu B flat (revised 1881 ; {wrformed Apr. 
8, 1804, under Schalk. Bruckner hlmaelf never heard this 
symphony). 

1870. * Das Uober Lied,* for 3 solo v. and male choir. 

1877. * Nachruf,’ for male choir with organ. 

lH7a * Abeudxauber,' for male choir, with solo, horn quartet, etc. 

1870 Graduale * Os Justl,* for mixed chulr. 

1870. String quintet iu F (the autograph version edited by voi 
Wbsa, 19*22). 

1870-81. Symphony No. 6 in A (incomplete first performance 
Vienna, Feb. 11, 1883, under W. Jahn ; first uoinplets 
performance, Dec. 13, 1901, under Odllerich). 

1880. Ave Regina (harmonised choral). 

1880. Symphony No, 7 In B (first performance, Leipzig, Doc. 30 
1884, under Niklsch). 

1881-84. Te Deum, for soli, mixed choir, organ and orchestra 
(first performunce, Vienna, May ‘2, 1885, under Schalk). 
1882, ‘Hkngerbund,* for male ch<iir. 

188*2. Antiphon: *Tuta pulchra,* for tenor, mixed chulr and 
organ. 

1882. Ave Maria, fur voice and organ. 

1884. Graduate ; * Vlrga Jesse,* for mixed choir. 

1884 9U. Symphony No. 8 In C minor (first performance, Vienna, 
Dec. 18. 1892, under Richter). 

1886. * Bt'ce Sacerdus,* for mixed choir, 3 trombones and organ. 

1886. * Uiu Mitternacht,* for male choir with tenor solo, 

1889-94. Symphony No. 9 in D minor (first performance, Vienna, 
Feb. Jl, 1903, under F. I^we). 

1890. ‘Trilumen und Wachen,’ for male choir with tenor sulo. 

1892. Psalm 150, for mixed choii, soprano solo and orchestra. 

1892. ' Das deutaohe Lied,* for male choir with wind accompani- 

ment. 

1893. * Vexllls Regis,* for iulxe<l choir. 

1893. ' Helgoland,' for male choir with orchestra. 

Amongst unpublished compositions, twu choral Masses, a Re<iuiem 
In D minor, a .Magnificat fur chorus and orchestra, a Missa 
Solemnls in B (1854), aHyiuphony In F minor (1862 ^), a suppressed 
Symphony in D minor (1869) are the most important. 

Biul. — Franz Brunnkh, i>r. A. Bruckner, efn Lebentbild (Linz, 
1805) ; Run. Louis, A. Bruckner (Munich, 1905) ; Franz GrXv- 
UNORR, Baueteine eu A. Bruckners Lebensgeschiehte (Munich, 1911) ; 
Franz OrIflihukr, A, Bruckner, seln Leben und seine Werke 
(Regensburg, 10*21) ; Kahi. Hkuut, Meine Erinnerungsn an A. 
Bruckner (Vieima, 1001) ; llEiNH. Rikthch, A. Bruckner (Berlin, 
1808) ; Max Morolu, .4. Bruckner (Leipzig, 1012) ; Auouht llAUif, 
Die Sunipbonie A. Bruckners (Munich, 1014) ; Wauthkr Kruo, Die 
neue Musik (ZOrich, 1!)10) ; Ernst Dkscky, Bruckner (Berlin, 1020) ; 
P. Gkiksbacukr, Bruckners Tedeutn (Regensburg, JOlO) ; Ericii 
ScawBBScii, .4. Bruckner (Stuttgart, 1021, ‘2ucl ed. 1023) ; Hans 
Tbssmrr, a. Bruckner (Regensburg, 10*22) ; Karl Grunskv, .4. 
Bruckner (Stuttgart. 1022, Kngelhorn) ; A. G()t.lxriou, A. Bruckner 
(Regen-sburg, Bosse) ; in the same publications collections of 
Bruckner’s letters ; Fkibdhicu Ki kstkin, Bruckner- Erinnerungen 
(1024) ; Richard Wktz, A. Bruckner (10*23) ; Max Aitbr, Bruckner 
(Vienna, 10*23) ; Kurt Hinokr, Bruckner als Kirchenkotnponist 
(1023) ; Oskar Land, A, Bruckner, Wesen u. Bedeutung (Munich, 
19*24) ; Kknht Kurth, A. Bruckner (2 vols., Berlin, 1926) ; A. Orkl, 
Vnbekannte FrUhwerke .4. Bruckners (Vienna, 1921) ; A. Bruckner 
das Werk, der Kdnstler, die Zeit (Vienna, 19*25). ^ 

BRUCKSHAW, Kathleen (6. Islington, 
Jan. 5, 1877 ; d. London, Oct. 10, 1921), an 
able pianist who also made some mark in com- 
position. Her public career began with the 
performance of Rubinstein’s concerto in D 
minor at the Crystal Palace, with August 
Manns. She was then 12 years old. Bernhardt 
Stavenhagen, who heard the performance, 
invited her to study with him at Weimar, where 
she worked for three years. During her time 
in Germany she played with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and at Munich. Later, she studied 
with Busoni. She played in orchestral concerts 
at most of the principal towns of England, and 
on Sept. 10, 1914, produced her own pianoforte 
concerto with Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall 
in one of the Promenade programmes, which 
was generally well received. The greater part 
of her compositions are for the pianoforte, and 
in writing for her own instrument she displayed 
an imaginative talent and a sound technical 
style. 

The following is a list of her principal works : 

CONCERTED MUSIC 
Conuerto for PF. and Orch. in C. 

Sonmta for PF. and vln. in 4 movernentR 
Quintet tor PF. and etrlnga. 
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PIANOTORTK 

•To B«meinbnfcnc« ’ (Bd. HAcI>owaU, Jan. 33, 1908). 

•RotnAoee’ Na 1. 

• Kouuuioo ' Mo. 2. 

• Mooda.' 1 j i . 

• Wind over a moorliMid track. 

Fiv* • ImprcMlona* 

BRUDIEU, Joan (6, near Limoges; 
d. l^rgell, Catalonia, 1591), a composer of French 
prigin who Bjxjnt the greater part of his life 
In Catalonia, and is known through his set of 
madrigals, published in 1585. Ho is first 
heard of in 1638-30 aa a ‘French singer,’ who 
came to Urgcll in the Pyrenees with four other 
French singers to take part in the Christmas 
festivities, for which ho n*.ccivcd 100 ducats. 
Ho seems to have been choirmaster at Urgell 
for nearly 40 years, during which time ho 
revised tho choir books in conformity with tho 
recommendations of tho Council of Trent. In 
1578 his signature appears on a n^ceipt in tho 
archives of Santa Maria del Mar at Barcelona ; 
in that year ho returned to the mountains of 
Urgcll for reasons of health. After passing 
through the times when a Huguenot invasion 
was expected, and the eathedral staff were 
issued with swords and firearms for the defence 
of their houses, he apjxiared in Barcelona in 
1585 to arrange for the printing of his madri- 
gals. They are dedicated to the Duke of 
Savoy, who passed through Barcelona afUir 
his marriage to Katharine of Austria at Sara- 
gossa ; and there is little doubt that they 
wi^re written to bo sung during torchlight 
processions and by minstrels seated on plat- 
forms. The Duke, of course, like other noble- 
men of the time, was travelling with his own 
singers. The collection (Escurial Library) is 
entitled ‘ De los rnadrigales del {ni\uy reverendo 
lofiTi IdtudieUy Maestro de Capilla de l/i SaTicta 
Yglesia de la SeX> de Urgell a quairo bozes. 
They were printed in Barcelona in 4 oblong 
partbooks, and include Ifi madrigals, 5 of 
which have Catalan words, and the remainder 
Castilian, or ordinary Spanish. Those iii 
Catalan include ‘The Seven Joys of Mary,* 
and two poems by the celebrated Catalan poet, 
Auzias March. Amongst the others is a paean 
in celebration of the Battle of Lepanto (1571), 
and an arrangement of tho singing-game {Las 
Cahas) well known in Catalonia from ancient 
times, and suggestive of Jannequin in style. 
Tho edition by Pedrell and Angles (Barcelona, 
1921) is a faithful reproduction of tho only 
known copy in the Escurial ; it also includes 
a ‘ Missa defunctorum * {a 4) from the cathedral 
archives at Urgell. 

BRUCKLER, Hugo (6. Dresden, Feb. 18, 
1845 ; d. there, Oct. 4, 1871), iri the course of 
a short career achieved something aa a song 
writer. . , 

Educated first at the Evangelical Choristers 
Institution in Dresden, then at the Conserva- 
torium, his many teachers included Haase of 
Dessau, Franz Schubert (violin), Carl Krebs 


(pianoforte), Julius Rietz (composition) and 
Thiele (singing). Bnlckler’s published songs 
are : 

Op. 1. 5 Ningii frr.in SchpflW'i ‘ Troin ran SKkkIngpn * UAalpiig. 
Kithni) : op. 2. 9 snnn from U>r wwijp po«in ; 7 from hl.i 

poHibumou* works, nMVi-inl ami by Adolf Jon'on lUn'wlfu, 

HoiTarih); mid U»e biUliul ‘Uw Vt'gt vou Tenn«l>«ig.’ by 

Kelnhobl lVck«r. W. B. S. 

BRULL, Tgnaz {b, Prossnitz, Moravia. Nov. 
7, 1840 ; d. Vienna. Sept 17, 1907), pianist and 
composer, received instruction from Epstein, 
Rufinat^cha and Ik^saolT. Tho first of theee 
played a concerto by his young pupil in 1861, 
which brought the composer into notice. In 
the following year Briill wTote an orchestral 
serenade which wjbs jH'rformed at Stuttgart in 
1864. He appeared as a pianist in Vienna 
(where his parents had lived since 1849) and 
undertook several concert tours, performing, 
among other things, his own compositions with 
the greatest suecess. From 1872-78 ho was 
engaged in teaching at one of tho smaller in- 
stitutions at V’ienna, and was concerned in 
its direction from 1881. In 1878 ho came to 
London, and played at no fewer than 20 con- 
certs. By this time his opera ‘ Das goldono 
Kreuz * (produced Dec. 22, 1875, at Berlin) had 
obtained such success in different parts of 
Germany that Carl Rosa was warranted in pro- 
ducing it in London during the composer’s stay. 
It failed to produce any remarkable effect, 
j His compositions include : 


OrKRAS 

* Dl« Bcttler von Ramftrk»tid ' (1S^)4), * Dan RoMenc Kfeu* 
(IST.’i), ' l)er Lundfrlt'tlc ’ (1H77), ‘ Ulanca ‘ (1879), ’ Kbnlgltt 
Mariette * (18H.'1). * Dai ID'r* ’ (18H8), * UrlnRolre (1892), 

• Schach <iem KonlR ’ (IHM), ' Oloria ' (IHOfl), ’ Der Hwar (1H98>, 
and a ballet ‘ ChainpaKiicrm/trchen. 


INHTHUMKNTAL 

Symphony op. 31. overture * Macbeth ’ op. 40, 2 PP. conoer^a, 
a vln concerto op, 41, a Hotiflia for two pUnon, a trio, ana oUier 
workrt for PF. and ninnKi. b.eidcN CF. pleow and bouk*. 


BiiiL. — UKRMtNR rtrtiWARZ, Iffnaz firlUl und nrin FrfHnd»»kr*i$, 
Erinnentnv an Prilll, Goldmark und /Jrahms. (Vienna, 1922.) 


BRUGIER (Bruuikh), Antoine, was, 
c. 1514-17, a singer at the Papal Chapel ; com- 
posed a Mass, ‘ Mediatrix nostra,’ 4 v. MS. 
c. 1494, and a number of chansons in various 
collective volumes ; modern exlition (Eitner), 
BRUGUERA Y MORRERA8, Juan Bau- 
tista (18th cent.), a learned Spanish contra- 
puntist and maestro do capilla at ^gucras, 
Catalonia, who in 1765 won tho prize offered 
by tho Catch Club for the most remarkable 
canon, for artifice and melody. This was a 
‘ Beatus Vir ’ for 3 voices (canon 9 in 1), 
printed by Thomas Warren, Secretary of the 
Club, in ; 


• A fourth collwtlon of caLtchen. carious and Rleei . . . to 

the noblemen and gentlemeii of the Cratch Club at Bt. Albaiui 


Tavarn,* p. 13. 


B. T. 


BRUHNS, Nikolaus (6. Schwabat&dt, 
Schleswig, c. 1665 ; d. Husum, 1697), organist, 
a pupil of his father, Paul Bruhns, and of his 
brother Peter (1641-98), who was a ‘Raths- 
musikus * at Liibeck, for the violin and the viola 
da gamba; he was afterwards a pupil of 
Buxtehude for the organ, and through hifl 
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influence got a poBt at Copenhagen ; later on 
ho waa town organist at Husum. He was the 
greatest organist of his time, next to Buxte- 
' hude ; three organ pieces are printed in 
Commor’s Musica sacral vol. i., and the State 
Library at Berlin contains a book of 13 cantatas 
and motets for choir and orchestra (Q.-L,). 

M. 

BRUMEL, Antoinb (6. circa 1480; 
d, circa 1520), Flemish contrapuntist. A con- 
temporary of Joaquin, pupil of OkeghemJ ho 
enjoyed a high reputation as a scientifio 
musician. Of his life little is known bt^yond 
the fact that ho survived Okoghorn, and that 
in 1505 ho was engaged at the court of Alfonso, 
Duke of Ferrara, where it is possible he lived 
till his death. The correspondence which 
passed and the terms of the proposed engage- 
ment are preserved in the State Archives at 
Modena, and have boon printed by van der 
Straeten, La Mmique auz Pays’Basy vol. vi. 

Brumel’s compositions are almost exclusively 
sacred. He wrote at least 15 masses, 5 of which, 
including the inevitable Missa ‘ L’homme arme,* 
were printed by Potrucci as early as 1503. 
Others wore published at Rome in 1519, and at 
Nuremberg in 1538 and 1539. Petrucci also 
printed several motets by him. Olareanus, who 
gave some extracts from Bruiners masses in the 
Dodecachordon thought that he excelled 

rather by industry and mastery of his art than 
by any natural aptitude for music. A curious 
example of his skill is given in Faber’s Ivsiilu- 
tiones (1553), namely, a composition in 

8 parts, each of which is in a different ecclesi- 
astical mode. Franchinus and Hermann Finck 
both speak of Bnimel in terms of high praise. 
Some French * chansons * of his are found in 
the following MSS. : Bologna, 148 ; Brussels, 
11,239; Florence (2 M8S. in Institute Musi- 
cale).* 

Reprints of Brumel’s works are given by 
Ambros and Expert.® 

Bibl. — FHit : Q.-X.; OrantU Btxeylop4di9: art. by HtficuKL Brbket. 

J. F. R. s. ; addns. M. L. r. 

BRUNEAU, Louis Charles Bonaventure 
Alfred (6. Paris, Mar. 3, 1857), a composer 
whose chief claim to distinction is that he 
applied Wagnerian principles to French Opera, 
without being influenced by Wagner’s musical 
style. 

As his father and mother wore devott^d to 
music (the latter was a painter), playing the 
violin and piano respectively, it was natural 
that their sou should be a musician ; ho learned 
the violoncello in ord(;r to bo associated with 
them in chamber music. At 19 years of age 
he carried off the first prize at the Conserva- 
toire, as a pupil of Franchomme, the eminent 
master of the violoncello. Brunoau was subse- 

1 a«e Cr«tin'i * Lamont on the death of Okef hem.' 

* See K. end G. Thibaolt, Baiiotr^phi* d»t r§€tt$il* 

At X Fe 

* muHeitn* d* la R«naiMnc 0 , rol. S. 1I1M» 'De 
lieau Vlrglne/ etc. 


quently in the composition class of Massenet, 
and at the same time was a member of Pas* 
deloup’s orchestra, when the work.s of Wagnei 
were first making their way in Paris. A can- 
tata, ‘ Genevieve do Paris,’ with which the 
young composer competed for the prix do 
Rome, was rewarded only with the second 
prize, as the judges considered its tendencies 
too advanced for their entire approval. From 
the date of this work onwards Bruncau adhered 
with extraordinary steadfastness to the coir- 
mands of his artistic convictions ; he obeyed 
them absolutely, and never swerved from the 
path for the sake of popularity or profit. As 
a rt^sult of this his work is marked by a rare 
degree of unity of style. 

In 1884 Pasdeloup performed his ‘ Ouverture 
hcroiqiio ’ and ‘ Leda,’ a choral symphony ; the 
latter was followed in time by two others, ‘ 1^ 
Belle au bois dormant* (1886) and ‘ Penthc- 
sileo.’ These compositions, with a few chamber 
ducts on a small scale and some half-dozen 
groups of songs, of which the most important 
are ‘ Dix lieds de France* (op. 21), ‘Six 
chansons a dansor * (op. 23) and ‘ Trois lieds 
do France ’ (op. 24), all set to words by Catullo 
Mendes, constitute, with the Requiem Mass 
(op. 19), his complete output apart from the 
numerous works which ho wrote for the stage. 

His first essay in dramatic music was a three- 
act opera, ‘ Kerim,* set to a libndto by T’aul 
Milliot and Henri Lavedan, and given during a 
temporary season of ‘ o])era populaire ’ at the 
Theatre du Ghateau d’Eau in May 1887, The 
})retty, fantastic story is perhaps a little too 
slight in texture for an opera, and the Emir’s 
sean^h for the genuine tears which are to win 
the hand of his beloved is accomplished in 
rather too short a time ; the oriental colouring 
is admirably given, and the love-music is re- 
markably sincere and unaffected, although 
here and then? the influence of Massenet is to 
be perceived. The individuality and boldness 
of its harmonic design attracted the attention 
of musicians at the time of its production, and 
Bruneau, whose taste in literature is well illus- 
trated by his choice of admirable poems of 
Catulle Mend^ ft)r the collections of songs 
already mentioned, desired to write an opera 
upon the subject of Zola’s Fauie de VabH 
MoureL A libretto written on this novel had, 
however, been acquired by Massenet, but 
Bruneau became the happy possessor of a book 
written by Louis Gallet on Zola’s Rive^ and his 
I four-act opera was produced at the Op^ra- 
Comique on June 18, 1891, with such success 
that it was given by the same singers at Covent 
Garden on Oct. 29 of the same year. At the 
time of its production, the structure of its 
melodies, its extraordinary harmonies, and the 
whole style of the piece, spread consternation 
among the more conservative of the French 
critics and the great majority of their English 
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colleagues. Nevertheless it was felt by the f 
more ot)en-minded hearers that a new dramatic | 
style had been created, and tnat wliether 
beautiful or the reverse, as more music, the play 
was presented with a delicacy and charm t)f 
atmosphere that subtly conveyed its poetic 
beauty and fragrance. The characterisation of 
the ecclesiastic, M. de Hautecouur, of the girl 
Angelique, and of the other parts, is altogetlier 
admirable, and of this, as of all Bruneau’s 
maturer works, it may be said that each has a 
definite atmosphere of its own which gives the 
dominant note to the opera as a whole. 

For Bnineau’s next opera, the same librettist 
prepared a book from Zola’s Soirees de Medan^ 

‘ L’Attaquo du moulin,’ again in four acts, 
produced at the Opera-Comiquc, Nov. 23, 1893, 
v/hcn the action of the story was transfern^d 
from the date of the Franco-German war to 
1792 for political reasons. When it was given 
at Covent Garden, the original period was n,*- 
presented, and the piece gained greatly in I 
interest and in what is called ‘ actuality.* It j 
was presented here on July 4, 1894, with Mmo. 
Delna in the part of the old hou8oko<iper, 
Marcollino, a character invented for the opera, 
and one on which most of the charm of the 
work dcipends. In the light of his later works, 
the style of this piece is seen to bo no such 
violent contrast with that of ‘ Le R6vo * as was 
at first imagined ; the vocal parts are far more 
grateful to the singers, and there is less that is 
startling in the harmonic treatment ; it is 
simply maturer than the former opera, and 
must rank with the mastcrpic;(;es of tlie modern 
stage, so vivid is its presentment of the circum- 
stances of war, as they affect a pea<;(fful house- 
hold. It may be guessed that critics on both 
sides of the (iianhel had got used to Bruneau’s 
ways of expressing himself, and that the change 
of front which they thought th<;y diH<;erned in 
him w^as in reality only a change in their own 
attitude towards a new style. The succc'ss of 
the opera was very remarkable, alike in Paris, 
the French provinces, and London. 

In this work, Bruneau used for the last time 
the services of a librettist ; henceforward, he 
set the ipsissitna verba of his favourite author, 
and in writing for music, Zola seemed to dis- 
cover new and delightful qualities. He threw 
himself with such enthusiasm into the task of 
providing subjects for Bruneau, that the com- 
poser declared that he was supphed wdth 
libretti by Zola which would last his life- 
time. In the natural course of events, the pro- 
duction of his next work, ‘ Messidor,* at the 
0p6ra, would have set the crown of national 
and official recognition upon Brimeau’s career ; 
but at the time of its production there, Feb. 19, 
1897, the ‘ affaire Dreyfus * was engaging the 
attention and heating the passions of the French 
people to such an extent that any work with 
97hich Zola*8 name was in any way connected 


[ was repudiated by the great majority of the 
I pe(^ple ; Bruneau hatl actively supported Zola 
in his championship of Dreyfus, and his sina 
were visited upon him in the practical banish* 
inent of his 0 }>era from the Parisian stage, not- 
withstanding the brilliant success of its first 
performances. It had an important revival at 
the Hoftheuter of Municli, dan. 15, 1903. It 
has been objected t hat the s\ij>ematural element 
and the whole e])isodo of the I.<egond of the Gold 
is n(»t entirely harmonious in style with the rest 
of the piece, which deals with humble men and 
women of the present day, and the want that ia 
caused by the selfishness of a plutocrat who 
diverts the water of the river in order to get 
gold from it. Musically, however, the con- 
junction is perfectly intelligible, and the two 
warring motives of the gold, with its malefic 
influence, and the water, with the abundance it 
brings, arc sph‘ndi<lly worked out ; the ballot 
music is most brilliant and entirely origiiiah 
I and the sowing song, ‘ Somence anguste,* with 
I which the tenor concludes the second act, is 
built on a tune of such vigour and beauty that 
it must appeal to every hearer at once. 

In ‘ Tx? H(^ve * the influence of the Church is 
felt throughout, in * L'Attaqiie du moulin * the 
presence of war dominates everything, and in 
‘ Messidor ’ tlie op})osition of the gfdd and the 
water typifies in a fantastic form the war l)e- 
tween capital and labour ; so in ‘ L*Ouragan,* 
too, there is one dominating influence, for the 
hurricane brings about the whole of the drama, 
from its opening to the final catastrophe. This 
work, like the others in four acts, was producetl 
at the ()pera-(’omi(pie, Apr. 29, 1901, and was 
at oiK^e re(Mignised as one of the finest of modern 
French ()i)eras. 'i'he rival sisters are admirably 
characterised, and the third female part, that 
of a girl foreign to tlie island where the action 
takes place, is finely contrasted with them. 
The idea of using ]>roso as the medium of an 
operatic text, as iinineau used it in ‘ Messidor * 
and ‘ L'Ouragan,’ though undoubtedly an in- 
novation in its day, had already occurred to 
Gounod, who set part of Moli^ro’s Oeorge 
JJandin, and was approved by Berlioz, ^vho did 
not, however, put his views into practice in his 
own works. Since then Charpentier in ‘ Louise,’ 
Erlanger in ‘ 1x3 Juif polonais,* and others have 
followed Bruneau’a example, which could 
hardly bo considered nowadays to require 
justification unless treated as a subject of 
academic debate. ‘ L’Enfant-Roi,* which sue- 
ceeded ‘ Messidor * and was produced at the 
Op6ra-Comique, Mar. 3, 1905, was in a lighter 
vein than the preceding operas, and in spite of 
having a thesis (this time Zola was stressing the 
importance played by the child in a happy 
married life) remained fresh and l 3 rrical not only 
in the scenes of the flower market and of the 
pastrycook’s shop, in which two of the five acts 
are laid, but also in the moments of pathos and 
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deep sentiment such as the dialogue between 
husband and wife in the first act and the re- 
^ conciliation of the three protagonists in the 
last. The consistent melodiousness of the 
music, the modernity and topical appeal of the 
story, which, like ‘ Louise * (produced two years 
before it), is dominated by the spirit of Paris, 
and to some extent, no doubt, its happy end- 
ing, all contribute to the success it scored with 
the public, and the purely musical qualities of 
the work found warm champions in Gabriel 
Faur6 and other contemporary composers and 
critics. 

Though Zola had written the libretto of 
‘ L'Enfant-Roi,’ he died throe years before the 
production of the opera. Bruneau, who had 
been moved by the loss of so old and close a 
friend to comx) 08 e ‘ Lazare,* an intimate work 
in one act, now had to depend on himself for his 
texts, and for his next opera, ‘ Nais Micoulin,* 
in two acts, which was produced at Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 2, 1907. Ho himself adapted with certain 
radical alterations a short story by Zola which 
dealt in tragic, not to say melodramatic, fashion 
with the love of a young fishergirl fora worthless 
young man, and the revenge her father attempts 
to take upon discovering his faithlessness. 
Bruneau resisted all temptations to treat the 
theme in the spirit of conventional opera, 
approaching it in a mood of high seriousness 
and with a musical equipment that was equal 
to the fullest demands of pity and passion. 
Exactly a month later his dramatic version of 
Zola's story, La Faute de Vabbe. Mouret^ to 
which he had composed incidental music, con- 
sisting, besides a ‘ full dress ’ overture, mainly 
of interludes between the scenes, was produced 
at the Od6oii. In 1912 an early ballet, ‘ Lea 
Bacchantes,’ founded on Euripides’ play, 
appeared at the Opera, and another opera, to 
a text by Zola, ‘ Les Quatre Journ^os,’ was pro- 
duced at the 0p6ra-Comique in 1917. Later 
came the comic opera ‘ I^e Roi Canduale ’ 
(0p6ra-Comiquo, 1920) and ‘ Le Jardin du 
Paradis ’ (Olvera, 1921). 

Uncompromisingly sincere in all that he 
touched, Bruneau employed in his operas a 
type of melody that fitted the natural declama- 
tion of the words, and was essentially appro- 
priate to the character and scone rather than 
readily quotable out of its setting ; his harmony 
was individual and often crude, especially in 
the earlier works, his orchestration generally 
monotonous in colouring. Porliaps his most 
striking gift was his power of building up a 
scene to a climax, and seeing its theatrical 
possibilities, as here he was helped by his un- 
doubted sense of drama, which enabled him to 
co-operate as a dramatist as well as a musician 
with the friend with whom he was so closely 
associated — fimile Zola. 

It remains to s^veak of the non -operatic works 
of the composer. The * Requiem,* the most 


important of these, was given in London by the 
Bach Choir on Feb. 25, 1896, and it was acknow- 
ledged as a work of great power, though not 
entirely free from bizarrerie. The way in which 
the plain -song of the ‘ Dies irae ’ is used is most 
impressive ; it is delayed until just before the 
words ‘ Tuba mirum,’ when it appears, flung, as 
it were, from side to side of the auditorium by 
trumpets that take the alternate notes ; soon 
afterwards it is played in semiquavers instead 
of semibreves, with surprising effect, and finally 
is heard sung quietly by choristers in the organ- 
loft. The ‘ Lieds de France,’ to words by 
Cat idle Mendes, are mostly modelled on the 
traditional songs of the French peasantry, such 
as are gathered into the collections of Wockerlin 
and Bourgaiilt-Ducoudray. ‘ Noces dans I’Or ’ 
might well be a genuine folk-song, ‘ L’Heureux 
Vagabond ’ is characteristic in no ordinary 
degree, and ‘ Le Sabot de frene * has a brilliant 
and original accompaniment to a tune of rare 
charm. The six ‘ chansons k danser ’ are of a 
still higher order of lyrics, the suggestion being 
taken from the form of the old French dances. 

Bruneau was decorated with the Legion 
d’llonneur in 1895, and at one time was a 
regular contributor to the GiUBlas and Figaro, 
which he quitted in later years for Le Matin, 
Three volumes of criticisms, entitled Musiques 
d'hier et de demain, La Musique {ran<;aise 
and Mnaique de Russie, el musiciens de France, 
showed great critical insight, fine literary 
taste, and a trenchant style. 

M. ; addns. L. w. h. 

Biou — OoTAVK S^A, Aftuieitnt fron^h d’aujourd'hui, 1911; 
Arthur Hervet, Alfnd Bruneau (Living Ma»ter$ qf Altuie), 
1907. 

BRUNELLI, Antonio (6. Bagnarea, late 
16th cent.), studied at Rome, was organist and 
maestro di cappella at San Miniato, Florence, in 
1600 ; at Prato Cathedral in 1010 ; and at the 
court of Toscana, 1614-16. He was one of the 
greatest contrapuntists of his time, and wrote 
Regole utilissime per li scolari che desiderano 
imparare a cantare, aopra la pratica della 
musica , . , (1606) ; Regole e dichiarazioni di 
alcuni contrappunti doppii . . . (1610). In 
the latter work he deals with the different 
species of double counterpoint and the impro- 
vised counterpoint used by singers in the 
church, called ‘ contrapunto alia mente ’ ; in 
France, ‘ Chant sur le livre.’ A book of exer- 
cises, ‘ Varij esercizij . . .* (1605 and 1617), is 
for 1 and 2 voices or for cometts, German flutes, 
violins, etc. He composed several books of 
madrigals, motets, canzonets, etc. ; 2 books of 
sacred songs, 1-5 v. ; 1 book of Requiems 

(Venice, 16i9) ; 12 psalms in MS., and a ballet 
which has been republished by Eitner (Q,-L , ; 
FHis), 

BRUNETTE is defined by Diderot and 
d’Alembert, in the Encyclopidie, to be a kind 
of chanson, with an easy and simple air, and 
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^rritten in a stylo which is gallant, but without 
affectation, and often tender and playfui. The 
term is generally bidieved to have come from 
the young girls, ‘ petites brunos ’ or ‘ brunottt^s,* 
to whom these songs were so frequently ad- 
dressed. The Brunettes were generally anony- 
mous ; they were very much in vogue in France 
at the end of the 17th century and tiie greater 
]:)art of the 18th. The publisher, Christopho 
Ballard (q,v.), issued 3 books of ‘Brunettes, 
ou petits airs tendros avec los doubles et la 
basso continue moles do chansons a danser * 
(1703 4-11). Ho maintains that the term 
was derived from the great popularity of a 
j)articular song in which the word was used. 
About 1740 the flautist Blavet published 2 
books of Brunettes. A well-known specimen 
is ‘ Dans notre village,’ called in some collec- 
tions ‘ Nous etions trois filles a marier,* and 
attributed to Lefevre. M. l. p. 

hiMi..— -/.ri Grande Kncyr.lop6tiir, vol. viii, : articU* /irunette l*y 
MiniKL Hkknkt. Paul Marik Mahrov, /.oj /{runettef (S.J.JJ. HI. 
IWllN 

BRUNETTI, Domenico (6. Bologna, late 
16th cent.), organist in I (>09 and maestro di 
cappclla in 1620 at Bologna Cathedral. In 
1633 ho founded the Academy of the Filaschisi. 
lie composed ‘ L’ Euterpe,’ a book of madrigals, 
canzonets, etc. (1606) ; ‘ Varij concentus,’ 

vocal pieces for the church, 1609 ; ‘ Canticum 
deiparae virginis,’ etc., op. 3, 1621. E. v. d. s. 

BRUNETTI, (1) Gaetano (6. Pisa, c. 1753; 
d. Madrid, 1808), violin-player and composer. 

He was a pupil first of his father, Antonio 
Brunotti (b, circa 1726), maestro of the 
cathedral at Pisa from 1752, an able musician, 
and afterwards of the cole bra t<Kl Nardini at 
Florence, whose style of playing and composing 
ho adopt<^d with considi^rable success. The 
greater part of his life he spent at Madrid, 
attached to the court of the Prince of Asturias, 
afterwards Charles IV. Here ho came into 
close connexion with Boccherini, then at the 
height of his fame as a performer and composer, 
and appears gradually to have superseded that 
artist in the favour of the court and the imblic. 
With the symphonies, serenades and other 
instrumental works which he wrote for the 
King and the Duke of Alba he was eminently 
successful. They appear to bo very much in 
the stylo of Boccherini ; but on the whole 
inferior to the works of that master. His 
numerous compositions — published at Paris — 
consist of symphonies, serenades, sextets, 
quintets and violin duets. Six symphonies, 
six quintets and six sextets are mentioned in 
the Q,-L, Over 200 works of his remain in 
MS. p. D. 

(2) Giovanni Gualberto (6. Pisa, c. 1760), 
another son of Antonio Brunetti of Arezzo, 
followed his father, as maestro di cappella 
at Pisa Cathedral. He composed numerous 
works for church music. Many being only 
signed with the family name, their identifica- 


tion is difficult and doubtful. Between 1786 
ami 1790 he composed 6 operas, enumerated 
by Fetis (Q.-L,). 

BRUNE'ITl, Giovanm, a 10th-l7th century 
church composer of Urbino ; 3 books of motets 
and 2 books of psalms wen> published by A less. 
Vincenti, V’enice, 1625 26. E. v. d. s. 

BRUNI, Antonio Bartolommeo (6. Coni, 
Piedmont, Feb, 2, 1759; d, there, 1823), 
violinist and composer ; a pupil of Ihignani ; 
lived from 1781 at Paris, first as onihestral 
player at the Italian Oiw'ra., and afterwards as 
conductor of th(5 C)p6ra-Comique. 

Ho wrote ojioras, some of which achieved 
considerable succe.ss, although all aro now 
forgotten (sec ^. -/>.). For the violin ho wrote 
4 sets of sonatas, several concertos, 9 books of 
quartets, 5 books of trios, and 28 sets of violin 
duets, the latter well known to professors as 
useful pieces for teaching purposes ; also a 
MHIiode de violoti and a Methode pour Valto* 
viola, p. D. 

BRUSSELS. The city of Brussels, with its 
seven ‘ faubourgs,’ contains almost a million 
inhabitants. Its musical life may bo sum- 
marised as follows : 

(1) Scholastic. — The town is the seat of one 
of the five ‘ Royal * Conservatoires of Belgium. 
This title is given to state institutions helped 
by subsidies from the province and the town. 
Founded in 1832 the Conservatoire took tlio 
place of * L’ficole Roy ale de Chant,’ founded in 
1823. Its former directors have been Fr. F6ti8 
(18.33-71), F.-A. Govaert (1871-1908), Edg. 
Tinel (1008-12), Leon Du Bois (1912-25). 
’Phe presf^nt (1927) director is Joseph Jongon. 
The director is assisted by an ‘ Adrainis- 
trateur - I’n'^orier.’ The institution works 
under the auspices of a committee, on which 
the state, the province and the town are 
represented. The teaching comprises all 
branches of the theory and technique of music. 
The professional staff numbers 87 and the 
pupils 650 (1927). Instruction is free except 
for an entrance fee, which is 40 francs for 
Belgians and 400 francs for foreigners. The 
Con.servatoire possesses a library and a^musoum 
of instruments. The library (Charles van den 
Borren, librarian) contains 32,100 catalogue- 
numbers, and is one of the most valuable 
musical libraries in the world. (It must be 
remembered that Fetis ’s celebrated library 
acquired by the state is not at the Con- 
servatoire but in the Royal Library of Belgium.) 
(»Soe Libraries.) The museum (curator, Ernest 
Closson) is also very valuable and contains 
3300 exhibits, many of which are unique or 
rare. The collection is not adequately housed. 

In addition to the Royal Conservatoires 
Belgium has many schools of music, sometimes 
called Academies of Music or ‘ Conservatoires ’ 
(‘ non-royal ’). These schools (at which only 
the rudiments of musical theory and the 
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principal inBtrumente are taught) l)elong to 
the oommunea» and receive Mubsidies from 
the state and tiie provi/ue. Several of the 
Brussels ‘ faubourgs ’ have their schools of 
music— the principal are : that of St. Josae-ten- 
Noode and Schaerbeek (Ixsionging to these two 
communes), dircct<?d in succession by H. 
Warnots, Gustavo Huberti and now (1927) by 
Alfred Mahy (32 professors and 770 pupils) ; 
that of lx(dles (callf^d the ‘ Jnstitut des Hautes 
jStudes inusicalt^s et drarnatiques ’), founded 
and directed by 11. Thiebaut (.33 professors 
and 430 puj)ils) ; that of St. (Biles, direct'd 
formerly by L. Soubro and now by Raymond 
Mouloert (IB professors and 500 pupils). 

(2) Tueatuical. -The principal theatre of 
Brussels is the ‘ Theatre royal de la Monnaie,* 
BO called from an Nitelier monetairo' which oecu- 
pi(*d the site in the 17th century. The theatre 
was founded in 17(K), but htis been rebuilt three 
times. The prewmt building dates from 1856 
and belongs to the town, which chooses the 
directors. The latter are (1927) Corneil de 
Thoran, Van Glabbeke, Spaak. The ThMtre do 
la Monnaie is subsidised by the town, the stato 
and the province ; opera, op(U’a-comique and 
ballet are given there. The repertory is based 
on the modern French school with the addition 
of a few foreign or classical works, and each 
y<^ar a now Belgian work. Before the war the 
sojison usc^d to conclude with a eye hi of Wagner, 
given in German by German artists. 

Formerly the smaller Brussels theatres were 
devoted to light opera, but this luus been 
abandoned gradually in favour of ‘ revues ’ 
and cituunas. 

(3) (Concerts. — Orchestral (ioncerts are few 
because of their groat expense. There are 
about 15 each season (or 30 counting public 
rehearsals). The (Conservatoire gives 4 annu- 
ally, each prciuidod by 2 rehearsals. Except 
for specially tingagod soloist-s the orchestra and 
choirs are composed of professors, selected 
pupils and former professors and pupils. 
The concerts were condiu^Uid by the director 
of the Oonaervatoiro, but in 1926 Defauw took 
charge of them. These concerts are subscrilxid 
for, the profit received being divided amongst 
the performers. ITnder F^tis the programmes 
were exclusively chissical. Gevaert added 
some modern composers, such as Wagner and 
Franck, but excluded the works of living 
composers. Under Tincl and Bu Bois the pro- 
grammes have become more and more modern, 
but the above exclusion is still maintainod. 

Next to the (conservatoire concerts the most 
important institution consiat.s of the Popular 
(/Oncerte of classical music ((.'Onoerts jwpulaires 
do Mihsiquo classique), iindert^iken by a com- 
mittee which chooses an administrator. 
Founded in 1865, they were directed succes- 
sively by Vieux temps, Adolph Samuel, Joseph 
Dupont, Sylvain Dupuis, Edouard Brahy and, 


vo-day (1927), by Franz Ruhlraann. These 
concerts cannot strictly be described as 
‘ popular,’ because they appeal to the same 
public as the Gonservatoire concerts, nor are 
they strictly classical ; they keep the public 
aM courant with all the movements of contem- 
porary music. Before the war there were 4 
of these Popular (Joncorts yearly. To-day, 
under the energetic administration of Le Bamf, 
the number has been raised to 8, in addition 
to several j)crforraances with small orchestra. 

In 1895 Eugene Ysaye founded the sym- 
phony concerts given under his baton, which 
held an important place in the artistic develop- 
ment of Brussels. Thc^y were started again 
for a short time after the war, and have since 
been transformed into concerts of cham})er 
music and recitals. When Ysaye’s connexion 
with these concerts ceased they still kept his 
name. To the Gonsc^vatoire concerts and the 
Popular Omcerts have been added during the 
last six years the ‘ (’oncerts sjuritueLs,’ at first 
dirc(4cd by Bouderonghion and later by Joseph 
Jongen. There are 3 each season, pre- 
senting religious music for solo voices, choir 
and orohcstrfi (oratorios, etc.). Li addition 
to the Gonservatoiro concerts, Defauw also 
organises each year somo symphony concerts 
under his own dirocition. 

In addition to the symphony orchestras, 
Brus.sels possesses some notable wind bands, 
such as ‘La Phalange artistiquo’ and ‘ 1 a 5 
(U^rclo instrumental ’ (composed of amateurs), 
and specially the band of the ‘ premier Regi- 
ment dos Guides ’ (the Royal Band), under 
Li(>ut. Pievost, which ])orform the most modern 
and diilicult works (Stravinsky, etc.), original 
or transcribed. Amongst the amateur male 
voice choirs the most important is that of 
* Los Artisans r6unis.’ There is only one 
ladies’ choir in Brussels, ‘ La Ghoralo Cesar 
Franck,* whoso activity is confmod to the 
‘ Concerts populaires ’ mentioned above. The 
only mixed choir of any importance is that of 
the ‘ Concert spirituel,* a fact which explains 
the rarity in Brussels of those performances 
with choir and orchestra so frequent in Anglo- 
Haxon and Teutonic countries. Minor mixed 
choirs are the ‘ Hchola Cantorum * (director, 
E. Vandevelde) and the ‘ Concerts anciens ’ 
(L. Baroon), which make a speciality of the 
polyphonic works of the iCth century. 

Amongst the chamber music societies must 
be specially mentioned the ‘ Pro Arte ’ quartet 
(Onnou, Halloux, Provost, Maas), which 
organises each year in collaboration with Paul 
( -ollaer concerts devoted to the most advanced 
music of all countries. On the other hand, 
the Zimmer quartet (Zimmer, Baroen, Ghigo, 
Guillard) devotes itself to classical music. 
Varie<l programmes (chamber music, songs, 
piano) are organised by ‘ La Society Nationale 
des Compositeurs Beiges,’ by the pianist, A. van 
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Dooren (‘ Heures tie musiquo’), and by the 
violinist, L. Guller (‘ Concerts clossiques ’). la 
addition to these more or less regular perform- 
ances, a great number of concerts and recitals 
are given in Brussels during the seaison, some- 
times as many as 3 concerts being given in one 
evening. Finally should be mentioned the 
numerous meetings organised by the ‘ Cercle 
artistique et litteraire ’ and by the ‘ Cercle 
musical,’ important private associations, as 
well as the lectures and concerts organised 
specially at the ‘ Institut ties Hautes fitudes 
de Belgique.’ ic. o. 

BRYNE (Bryan, Brian), Albbrtus 
(6. circa 1()21), organist, received his musical 
education from John Tomkins, organist of 
St. Paul’s. 

It was probably on the death of his master 
in 1038 that Bryne obtained tlio eame post, 
which he held until the Comnionwtmlth. At 
the Restoration ho was reappointed, a j)etitioii 
for the post of organist at Whitehall Chapel 
having been presented to the King on his behalf. 
AfU^r the great fire he became organist of 
Westminster (IGOO), a post wliich he probably 
retained until the appointment of Blow in 1008. 
He is said to have died in that year. One of Jus 
name (possibly a son) was organist and fourth 
fellow of Dulwich College from 1071-77. A 
‘ Mr. Bryan,’ who was appointed organist of 
Allhallows’, Barking, in 1070, till his death in 
1713, with a salary of £18 per annum, may pos- 
sibly have been the same person. In The Virgiyt's 
Pattern (Life of Susanna Berwick), 1001, among 
the famous musicians of the time, mention is 
made of ‘ All)ertus Bryne, that famous velvet- 
fingered organist.’ A Morning and Evening 
Service by him are in many (iollectious, and ho 
wrote besides many sets of words for anthems, 
as well as dances, ‘ grounds,’ etc. ( /X A.B., etc.) 

The following compositions also exist in MS. : 


Wliolfi R«rvic© In C. Yk., Add. MSS. 81.443/41 (iOor«>. 

Service in G (a 4). (t.D., J., K.. C., M.. N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1002 («core) 

(printed In Arnold's Cath. Mtis., 1«4‘2). 

' I heard a voice.* Yk., Add. MSS. 30,931/102 (score) 

•Ho.ioug,- Yk. w. B. s., with addns. 

BRYSON, Robert Ernest (6. Mar. 31, 
1867), composer, made his living as a member 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association, but de- 
voted much of his spare time to the study of 
music. His master for composition was Dr. 
W. H. Hunt of Birkenhead. 

The fact that Bryson never followed a pro- 
fessional musician’s career may account for the 
comparative neglect which his work by no 
means deserves, for it is in no sense that of an 
amateur, being distinguished by great earnest- 
ness of purpose and finish of technique. His 
forms are classical in outline and his texture is 
elaborately contrapuntal, but all his resources 
are moulded to the expression of his own very 
definite personality and his essentially modern 
outlook. 

The following is a list of Bryson’s chief works : 


Syuiphoiiy No. 1 iu l> (pt\Hluc«Ht by Prt>f. GmnvilU Btntock 

ISkMI ; S) ttipbor.v No, 2 tii C (l'«rn«>Kl9 Tru^tf; IdylU 
o( A 8uiuiii«r Uay. for urchv^int ipruduo<»d nt th« Miui1«aI 
Kt*»tlvikl. ‘VotiH'v’ It viudy for on')ii‘atr% tprfxluoe*) by Sir 

Hftuy J. Woixl Atth« Promoi .%d« CuuceiU, 1910) ; ’ Vnlln,’ FitnU«y 
for ktriiii; urchttatra ; 'A Uiat HajNt'at,' aonif-cyv'lf with urchMtrit 
t«> by Plullp liourko MaraUot ; Gpitnt tn (our acta, ’Th# 

Flute.' founded on a plav by Jan Ctflviu (prcMluoed by Ui« 
H X.O.C.. Gla.^ow, Th. atro Roval. Oi t. 1ft. 19»1) ; choral vorka : ‘ I'be 
•Stranger.’ with ort hcatra (puMnn'ed by the Liverpool Fhtlherrnoiiic 
Hoflcty'. 'The ('loak. the Boat, and the 81u>«a * (Yeate), ‘Kaater 
llyiiin' (Sfiencerk, and * Jiriiw Taj>e' (Walt Wbltiuau). Br>m»n hM 
Hl!«o written ‘J Mtrlug nuarteta, SouaU'* for piano, organ and violin, 
.'t nuiitlier uf .MUiga. and ahorter piece* for ptanu and organ. 

B. B. 

BUCCINA, an instrument of tho bugle t 3 q)o 
of boro. It was curved to nearly a circle, and 
the bt^ll resit^d oil tho shoulder of tho player. A 
specimen found at Ptimpeii and now prestirvod 
at tho National Museum at Naples is pitched in 
G ; its proper tones thert^foi'e corrt'spond with 
those of the modern Frtuich horn when crooked 
in G. {PLA TP LXXXJIL 8.) i). j. b. 

It is from the term Bnccina that the German 
PosAUNE is derived, e.y. Bucina, buccine, 
bocine, buxine, buisino, bosine, buze, buzuno, 
pusine, pu'/.iue, although the trombone and 
bucciiia are quiU^ distinct. All these spellings 
are found in tho old MSS. p. w. o. 

BUCENUS (Buoaenuh), I’aueus. In 1578 
he calls himself ‘ Philorodus Rigenais Cantore.’ 
He compoHod I’assion nuiHic for the church at 
Riga. The ‘ Musikfreunde ’ in Vienna has a St. 
Matthew Passion a 0 v. in MS. by him, which 
Eitncr thinks to be the same as the preceding 
one. Of his many masses and other important 
church compositions many are unfortunately 
incomplete, including his 55 motets and ‘Sacrao 
cantiones ’ 5 and 4 v. E. v. d. s. 

BUCHNER (Bucher, Puoiineh), Johann 
(6. Ravensburg, Wurtemberg, Oct. 26, 1483 ; 
d. before 1541). In his contract with tho 
chapter of Constant Cathedral of 1512, he calls 
himself ‘ Buchner the Younger.’ According to 
Luscinius {Muifurgiaf 1530), he was a pupil of 
Paulus Hofhaimer. In a document of 1544 he 
is spoken of os deceased. As organist and 
cornpo.ser lie stood in high repute among his 
contemporaries. Tn 1520 he left Constairz in 
company with the whole Catholic clergy on 
account of tlio growing Protestantism. Ap- 
parently ho went to Zurich, where his daughter 
was living, in 1544, and an autograph theo- 
retical treatise is preserved in the town library. 
Various collective volumes contain sacred and 
secular songs and organ pieces, 35 of the latter 
having been republished in the ‘ Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fur Musikwissenschaft,’ vol. v. 1. 

E. V. d. 8, 

BUCHNER, Philipp Friedkrich (6. Wert- 
heim, Franken, Sept. 10, 1614 ; d. Wurzburg, 
Mar. 23, 1669), studied at Frankfort-on-M., 
visited France and Italy, and was Kapell- 
meister successively of the Elector of Mayence 
and the Prince of Wfirteraberg. From 1642- 
1644 he was musician of the ‘Palatine e gene- 
rale di Cracovia.* He composed two books of 
‘ Concerti eoclesiastici ’ (vocal) ; ‘ Saorarum can- 
tionum . . . op. 3 ’ ; ‘ Pleotnim musicum . . ,* 
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(containing 24 sonatas), op. 4 ; * Harmonia 
instrumentalis.’ The church library of the 
.Liebfrauenkirche at Wurzburg contained at 
one time 12 masses, 41 offertories and about 
21 sonatas by him. js. v. d. s. 

BUCK, Dudley (6. Hartford, Connecticut, 
Mar, 10, 1839 ; d. Orange, New Jersey, Oct. 
6, 1909), an American composer and organist. 
Intended for business, he showed at an early 
age a taste for music. He was organist in 
Hartford, having studied three years in Trinity 
College, in that city, until his departure for 
Euro[>e in 1858. There ho studied at Leip- 
zig under Hauptmann, Richter, Plaidy and 
Moscheles. Later he was a pupil of Schneider 
at Dresden, and spent a year in Paris. On 
his return to America in 1802 he was church 
organist in Hartford and Chicago successively, 
where his reputation as an organist steadily 
increased. In 1875 Theodore Thomas invited 
him to New York to be assistant conductor of 
his orchestral concerts in Central Park Garden. 
In 1877 Buck became conductor of the Apollo 
Club in New York, continuing his work as a 
church organist there till his retirement in 
1903. 

In 1870 Buck was invited to write ‘ The 
Centennial Meditation of Columbus * for the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. In 
1880 his cantata, ‘ The Golden Legend,* won 
the prize offered by the Musical Festival 
Association of Cincinnati, where it was per- 
formed at the Musical Festival of that year. 
In 1885 his ‘ Light of Asia * was performed at 
Novello’s oratorio concerts in London. Both 
of these cantatas had a considerable popularity 
in the United States. 

Besides composing in all the musical forms. 
Buck was the author of Illustrations in Choir 
Accompaniruent ; The Influence of the Organ in 
History; and a Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
His principal compositions are : 

Deieret, ouiiilc npora. 

Marmlon. •yuiphuiitc ov«rtur«. 

Chorus u( SpirltM atul Huurv, iur1« chorui. 

Klntf Olafi ChriitiuM, mala ohuriu. 

Th« Nun uf Nidjvro*. mate oliorua. 

Vo 7 «f 0 of Columbus, mule chorus. 

PhuI Revere’s Ride, main chorus. 

CTeutennUI Meditetlon of Coluuibiia, mixed chorus. 

Legend of Don Muuio, mixed chorus. 

The Ooldeu Legend, mixed chorus. 

Snsisr Morning, mixed chorus, 

Tlie Light of Asia, ndxed chorus. 

The 46th Psalm, mixed chorus. 

The Christmas Year (a seriea of flve c&nUtss), mixed chorus. 
Autheius, offertories and other church music. 

R. A. 

BUCK, Percy Carter, Mus.D. (6. West 
Ham, Essex, Mar. 26, 1871), was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors* School in 1881-88, and 
in the latter year entered the R.C.M., studying 
under Parratt, Lloyd, Parry and others, and 
winning an organ scholarship. He was at the 
R.C.M. until 1892, and before leaving, had been 
appointed in 1891 organist of Worcester 
College, Oxford, 1891-94, In 1891 ho took 
the Mus.B. degree, in 1893 that of Mu8.D., and 
that of M.A. in 1897. In 1898-99 he was 


organist of Wells Cathedral, and of Bristol 
Cathedral in 1899-1901, in which year he was 
appointed director of music at Harrow School, 
a post in which he has won great distinction. 
He has acted as examiner in music for the 
Universities of Oxford and London, and in 
1910 was chosen to succeed Professor Prout 
as professor of music in the University of 
Dublin, and occupied the chair until 1920. 
In 1925 he was appointed King Edward Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of London. 
His compositions include : 

a ms. ortJi tiire, ‘ C<i5ur dc Lion,’ oj). IH; a flue quintet for piano 
and eiringH, op. 17; a Hiring quintet in (), op. 19; a eouatii fur 
violin and piano, op. 21 ; and a quartet lor piano and atringfi, 
op. 22. 

Pianoforte pieces, organ pieces, anthems and 
songs have been published. 

Besides his personal work at Harrow, Buck 
has accomplished much in English musical 
education. As a member of the Board of 
Professors of the R.C.M. ho has taken a fore- 
most part in the establishment of a Teachers* 
Course since 1919, and his lectures on psycho- 
logy have been an important factor in the 
success of that course. He has exerted a con- 
sistent influence in favour of the more liberal 
treatment of examinations in musical theory 
at the various universities and colleges with 
which ho has been connected, particularly tho 
Royal College of Organists, of which he ha.s 
been president. As a member of the Editorial 
Committee for the publication of ‘ Tudor 
Church Music * (Carnegie Trust), his careful 
studentship has found scopes, and his skill as a 
contrapuntist has been invaluable in the supply 
of missing parts. Besides tho educational 
books mentioned btdow, Buck has contributed 
important articles to many periodicals, and he 
is a contributor to tho present edition of this 
Dictionary. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

Vnfivur^ Harmony (llUl); Organ Playing (1912); Tht Firnt 
Tear at tha Organ (1912) ; AcouMtia for Miulcians. 

M. ; with addns. o. 

BUCKMAN, Rosina (6. Blenheim, New 
Zealand), soprano, came to England at the age 
of 16 and studied for a time at tho Birmingham 
School of Music, but had to return home on 
account of ill-health. She made her d6biit in 
Australia with tho Melba Grand Opera Co. 
in 1911, was in England again two years later, 
and was heard at Coven t Garden in 1914. 
In 1916 she joined the company of singers 
soon taken over by Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
became a leading soprano in the Beecham 
Opera Company, her best parts being Alda 
and Isolde. She sang in the grand seasons 
at Covent Garden in 1919 and 1920, and in 
1922-23 she went on a concert tour round the 
world with her husband, Maurice d*Oi8ly. 

s. H. p. 

BUHLER (Biehler), Pater (also Abt, 
Abb^) Franz (with monastic name Gregobixts) 
(6. Schneidheim, Apr. 12, 1760 ; d. Augsburg, 
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Feb. 4, 1824), entered the monastery of the 
Holy Cross, Donauworth, in 1778, and was 
ordained priest, 1785. He forsook monastic 
life in 1794 and became organist at the col- 
legiate church of Bozen, Tyrol In 1801 he 
was Kapellmeister at Augsburg Cathedral. He 
was a prolific church composer and wrote with 
great facility. A long list of masses and other 
church music, songs, instrumental duets, trios, 
sonatas, fantasias and variations, for different 
instruments, 12 allemandes for PF. and some 
theoretical works are given in Q,-L. Many of 
his works have been republished in the course 
of last century. k. v. d. s. 

BCHLIO, Richard (6. Chicago, Deo. 21, 
1880), pianist, studied under Lcschetizky in 
Vienna. He gave a series of four piano 
recitals in London in Nov. 1900, devoting his 
first programme to Bach and Brahms, and 
subsequently made a special reputation as a 
player of Brahms. He made his d^but in 
America with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Onihestra in Nov. 1907, and has since toured 
much both in Europe and America. From 
1918-20 he taught at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. c. 

Bt)LOW, Hans Guido, Freiherr von 
(6. Dresden, Jan. 8, 1830 ; d. Cairo, Feb. 12, i 
1894), the foremost pianist of that most 
advanced school of pianoforte -playing founded 
by Chopin and developed by Liszt. Ho was a 
first-rate conductor, and a musician whoso 
h'chnical attainments and complete knowledge 
c'f tlu; art from its germs to its very latest 
development were rivalled by few contem- 
poraries and 8urf)assod by none. 

In early youth von Biilow seems to have 
shown neither talent for music nor delight in 
it. Both gifts first made their appearance afU^r 
a long illness, but then in a supreme degree. 
After his 9th year he was placed under 
Friedrich Wieck, the father of Clara Schu- 
mann, who laid the solid foundations for his 
future technical achievements. From about 
1841-45 he studied with Hesse, Hauptmann, 
Plaidy and M. K. Eberwein, His parents 
were at Stuttgart from 1845-48, and here 
Hans made the acquaintance of Raff, Molique 
and others. In 1848 he entered the University 
of I>eipzig to begin the study of jurisprud- 
ence, his parents having always looked upon 
music as a mere pastime. At Leipzig he 
continued his studios in counterpoint under 
Hauptmann. He met Liszt for the first time 
in June 1849 at Weimar. In Oct. 1849 
we find him a member of the University of 
Berlin, absorbed in the political movement 
of the time, and contributor to a democratic 
journal Die Abendpost. In this paper he first 
began to announce and defend the musical 
doctrines of the new German school led by 
Liszt and Wagner. A performance of ‘ Lohen- 
grin ’ at Weimar in 1860 under Liszt moved 


him so intensely that ho threw over his career 
as a lawyer, went to Zurich, and entrusted 
himself to the guidance of Wagner. After 
some more or loss tentative experiments in 
theatrical conducting at Zurich and St, Gall 
(1850-51), ho wont, in Juno 1851, to Wei- 
mar to study pianoforte -playing under Liszt, 
and in 1853 made his first concert tour, 
playing at Vienna, Pest, Dresden, Carlsniho, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Berlin. From 1856- 
1854 ho occupied the post of principal master 
of pianoforte -playing at the conservatoriiim of 
i Professors Stem and A. B. Marx, at Berlin. 
Here we find him organising trio soir^^s, or- 
chestral concerts and pianoforte recitals, with 
programmes of the most varied character, 
though with a decided leaning towards the 
works of the new German school, writing 
articles for various jK)litical and musical papers, 
making jtuirneys through Germany and the 
Netherlands, and Russia, and reaping laurels 
everywhere as player and conductor. In 
1857 ho married Liszt’s daughter Cosima 
(afterwards the wife of Wagner). In 1864 he 
was called to Mimich as principal conductor 
at the royal opera, and he became in 1867 
director of the Conservatorium. It was there 
j that he succeeded in organising model j)er- 
formances of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde 
and ‘ Dio Meistorsingcr von N urn berg.* In 
1869 von Billow’s wife left him for Wagner; 
a divorce followed and ho left Munich, taking 
up his residence in Florence for some years ; 
concert tours in different parts of the world 
filled up the chief part of his time ; he appeared 
for the first time in England at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert of Apr. 28, 1873 ; in 
America in 1875 76 be gave 139 eoncerts. On 
Jan. 1, 1878. he was appointed Kapellmeister 
of the Hoftheaii^r at Hanover, and in Oct. 1880 
became Hofmusikintendant to the Duke of 
Meiningen. During the five years of his tenure 
of this post he did wonders with the orchestra, 
forming it into an unrivalled body of players, 
In 1882 von Biilow married Mario Schanzer, 
an actrtiss of the Meiningen theatre. After his 
resignation of the Meiningen appoin^ent, in 
Oct. 1885, ho directed various sc^ts ot concerts 
in Berlin, *St. Petersburg, etc., and employed 
his exceptional talents as a teacher in the Raff 
Conservatorium at Frankfort, and in KUnd- 
worth’s establishment in Berlin. He al^ 
conducted a Musical Festival at Glasgow in 
1878. He took up his residence in Hamburg 
in 1888, in which year he appeared for the last 
time in London. Ill-health compelled him to 
I undertake a journey to Egypt, where he died. 

As a pianist von Billow’s repertory embraced 
, the master works of all styles and schools ; it 
would in fact be difficult to mention a work of any 
^ importance by any composer for the pianoforte 
which he did not play in public, and by heart. 
I His prodigious musical memory enabled him 
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also as a conductor to i)erform feats which had 
never before been attempted, and will in all 
likoliho<3d not Ixj imitated. Th(^ distinctive 
peculiarity of both his playing and conducting 
may bo set down as a passionate intellectuality. 
All details were thought out and mastered 
down to the minutest particle ; all effects were 
analysed and caUmlatc^d with the utmost 
subtlety, and yet the whole left an impression 
of warm 8])ontanoity. This is the highest 
praise which can be awarded to an executant. 
It does not, perhaps, apply to all of Billow’s 
appearanc(i8 in public, but it applies strictly 
to his performances at their best ; and it is but 
bare justice to measure) the achievements of 
a groat artist as one measures a mountain 
chain, by the peaks rather than by the valleys. 
The analytical and reconstructive powers just 
emphasised render his editions of (classical 
pianoforte works, su<;h as those of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, variations and bagatelles, from op. 53 
onwards, of C^ramer’s studies, of selections 
from Sebastian and Emanuel Bach, from 
Handel, Scarlatti, etc. — in which he has indi- 
cated the moat n)fmed phrasing and fingering, 
as well as the most minute nuances of tempo 
and expression, and has corrc*ctod presumable 
misprints and inaccuracies — unique and in- 
valuable to the student. 

In addition to these his admirable piano- 
forte arrangement of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ together with that of the overture to 
‘Die Moistersingor ’ and ‘ Eine Faust-Ouver- 
tiire,* as well as the arrangements of Weber’s 
two concertos and the (’oncertstiick for ])iano- 
forte solo, should be mentioned. Among his 
more important compositions the following 
have been published ; 

Op. ao, 'Nirwaim, «ymph(nil»die« 8tiinniunE«l>nir ; i>p. 10, 
Mu«la tA) SliHkeMpt'Hrf'N ‘JuIIua (.Vaar ' ; op. 10, Hulla<lo for 
Orchnutm, ‘ Dwt Siingt«rs Finch ’ ; np. 2.'*. ' Vler ehaniktristlicke 
fUr OrdirtHtnr, (1) Allrgro rlNolutu, (2) Notturno, {'J) lnt<*rin,*j:Eo 
giU'rrlero, (4) Fnnanile.’ 

Among his pianoforte pieces especial attention 
should bo called to his op. 21, ‘11 Carnovale di 
Milano.’ e. n., with addns. 

BIDLIOOKAPHY 

Briefe HiUctei und autffewdMte Schriftm. Volii. 1. and II., 

1841 Sfl ; Vol. m., Schriftrn ; V.iI'm. 1 V.-VII 1.. liriefr, aft^'r ISS.-). 
Letter$ (VoIh. I. and 1 1. of th« above) traiiAlatod into English by 

Constance Bache. There have boon many Ocrinan biographie-s, 

amongst which thoMO by II. Rleniann OiKlH) and R. du MoitJln* 

Rt'kart (IV-ll am the more Imiiortant. 

Bt)RDE-NEY, Jenny (b. Gratz, Dec. 21, 
182() ; d. Dresden, May 17, 1880), soprano 
singer. Her maiden name was Ney and she w'os 
said by Pougin to be a relative of Marshal Ney. 
She first appeared in opera at Oliniitz (1847), 
afterwards at Prague, Jjemborg and Vienna 
(1850-5.3), and finally at Dresden. 

In the last-named city, where she first 
appeared Dec. 1853, as Valentine, she attained 
B great reputation as the successor of Schroeder- 
Devrient, and was engaged there until her 
retirement from the stage in 1867, having in 
the meanwhile married, Jan. 31, 1855, Paul 


Biirdc, an actor at the same theatre. In 
1855-50 she was engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covont Garden, and Lyceum. She 
first appeared Apr. 19, 1855, as I..eonora 
(‘ Fidelio ’), on the occasion of tlie state visit of 
Queen Victoria and the Emp^rorand Empress of 
the French, on whose account no attention was 
paid to the singer. She repeated this part 
twice, but was very coolly received. Professor 
Morloy n' marked her piulormance with favour 
in his Jovrnal of a London Playgoer. On May 
10, 1855, she was better received as I^onora 
on the production in England of ‘ Trovatore,* 
the only other part she played during her 
engagement. A. G. 

BOSSER, Paul Henri {h. Toulouse, Haute 
Garonne, Jan. 10, 1872), French composer and 
conductor. He was trained at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, obtained the Grand Prix do Rome 
(J893), as pupil of E. (iuiraud, for the cantata 
* Antigone.’ He has been organist at St. Cloud, 
and since Dec. 10, 1904, has conducted the 
Conservatoire choral class, replacing G. Marty. 
He is director of the l^colo Nicdermeyer. He 
acted as chorus-master at the Op6ra-( ‘omique, 
and occupies with distinction a post as one of 
the conductors at the Opera. His musical 
activity has displayed itself in works of varying 
styles, in which ho appears wholly at ease. Ho 
has written masses, motets, orchestral pieces, 
‘ Hercule au jardin dos Hcsp6rides,’ ‘ Suite 
funambulosque,’ songs, choruses for female 
voices, etc., and revised Marc Antoine Charpon- 
tier’s ‘ La Couronno de Hours ’ (pastoral by 
Moliorc). His dramatic works arc : ‘ Jane Grey’ 
(1891), ‘ Daphnis et Cliloe ’ (Opera-Comique, 
1897), ‘La Ronde des saisons,’ a ballet ( Opera, 
Dec. 23, 1905), ‘ Coloinba ’ (Nice, Feb. 4, 1921), 
‘ Les Nocos corinthiennes ’ (Op6ra-Comique, 
May 10, 1922), ‘ Les Trois Sultanes,’ incidental 
music (Deauville, 8ept. 8, 1923). M. l. r. 

BUFFARDIN, Pierre Gabriel (b. Pro- 
vence, 1090 ; d. Dresden, Dec. 1739), a famous 
French flautist, educated at Marseilles. In 
1713 he was at Constantinople, w'here Joh. Jac. 
Bach was his pupil. On Nov. 25, 1715, he was 
engaged for the court chapel at Dresden, where, 
in 1741, his original salary had been doubled 
(to 1000 thaler per ann.). In 1749 he was 
pensioned with 700 thaler per annum. Buffar- 
din Mas one of the first to raise the technique 
of the flute to the level of modern virtuosity, 
and for some time he was the master of the 
famous Quantz. A MS. concerto of his for 6 
flutes, 2 violins, a viola and basso, is in the 
Schwerin court library. 

BUGLE (Eng. and Fr.) (Ger. Flilgelkorn ; 
Ital. tromha)y a treble instrument of brass or 
copper, differing from the trumpet in having a 
shorter and more widely conical tube, with a 
less expanded bell. It is played with a cupped 
mouthpiece. In its original form the bugle is 
the signal horn for the infantry, as the trumpet 
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m for the cavalry (see Military Sounds and 
Signals) ; formerly it was usually tuned in C, 
with an extra Bb crook. The regulation bugle 
of the British Army is now in B^ only, and, os 
it Is treated as a transposing instrument, the 
calls are still written in the key of C. Only 
live sounds are required for the various calls 
and signals. These are the intermediate open 
notes of the tube, from C below the treble stave 
to G above it. Eight sounds, however, can in 
all be obtained, by the addition of the B[> and 
C above high G, and the octave of the lowest 
C, which is the real fundamental note. With 
these additions the entire compass is as follows : 



Two methods have been adopted f( r bridging 
over the gaps between the open notes of this 
instrument, viz. keys and valves. See PLATE 
LX XIV. 9. w, 11 , s. 

In 1810 Joseph Halliday, the bandmaster of 
the Gavan Militia, patented an invention by 
whic;h keys controlling side-holes were added to 
the bugle, so that the chromatic; degrees between 
the second and third harmonics, c' to g\ were 
obtained. A similar apidication of keys to the 
trumpet w^as known fifty years earlier ; but the 
bugle, by its proportions, was more suited for 
key- work than the trumpet. The Key-bugle 
((/. e. ), called also the ‘ Kent bugle ’ and ‘ Regent’s 
bugle,’ said to have been so named in con- 
sequence of a j)erformanco upon it before the 
Duke of Kent by Halliday in Dublin, became 
extremely popular, and from about 1820 to 
ISIlo w^as, next to the clarinet, the principal solo 
instrument in military bands. At about the 
latter date it began to be superseded by the 
cornct-a-})istons as a solo instrument, but the 
vahe- bugle or modern fliigelhurn might well 
take a more prominent part in our bands than 
it does. As in the valve instrument every note 
spi'aks from the b<db it possesses more uniform 
quality than the key -bugle, yet the latter bad 
perhaps some advantage of clearness in shakes 
and rapid passages. (See Flugeluorn ; 
Saxhorn.) 

To the ordinary bugle as made in C a valve 
attachment is sometimes added, converting it 
into a valve instrument pitched either in Bb 
or in Eb a fifth low^er. This contrivance was 
patented by Henry Distin, and is useful lor 
bugle bands, D. .T. B. 

BUHL, Joseph David {h, near Arnboi.so, 
1781), trumjK^tcr, .son of a musician in the 
service of the Due de Choiseul. 

He was successively a member of the band 
of the ‘ Garde parisienne,* organised 1792, and 
of the Consuls’ ‘ Grenadiers de la Garde.’ Ho 
was also professor at the cavalry school of 
trumpeters at Versailles, from its foundation in 
1805 to its abolition in 1811. In 1814 ne was 


api^oinU^d by lA)ui8 XVIII. conductor of the 
band of the Gardes dii Corps, and reooiviHl the 
Legion of Honour. In 1810 he became first 
trumix*t<T at the Opera, and at the Theatre 
Italieu ; but owing to an accident at the 
coronation of Charles X. was compelled to 
ix'linqui.sh both aj)pointmerits in 1825. In 
1823 Hu hi introduced into France tho slide* 
trum|H't (a coulis.so), invented by HaltcnhofT of 
Hanau. He published a Method for Trumpet 
(Paris, Janet), and was editor of the Ordim- 
nance irompeitvs. M. c. c. 

BULL, John, Mus.D. (b. circ-a 1502 '; 
(L Antwerp, Mar. 12 or 13, 1028), famous 
organist and composer. Ho wa^s, accoixling to 
Anthony Wood, ‘ of the same family, as it 
seems, with those of his name in Soinerset- 
shir(‘.* Tlu re was a far lily of Bulls settled at 
Poglinch or Peylinch in tho parish of Wellow, 
in the lOtli eentury, but it is uncertain whether 
the e<unpo.s(‘r bt‘longed to this branch. 

lie was edurated in Queen Klizaln^th’s 
Chap(‘l under Williani Blitheman. On Dec. 
24, 1582, lie was apj)ojnte(I organist of H<;n^ford 
CatluHlral and aft<Twards master of tho 
children. In .Ian. 1585 he was admitted a 
member of the Uha]>el Royal, and in 1591, on 
the d(‘ath of his mastt'r, suecceded liim as 
organi.st. Tlu' office of organist as a separate 
appointment did not tlicii exist, but that Bull 
acted as organist within a year of Blitheman’s 
death is ])rf)V(Hl by entries in tho Chapel Royal 
Ch(;que Book on May 29, 1592, ix^cording tho 
appointment as gentleman -extraordinary of 
William Pholp.s of Tewksbury ‘ for his care 
[and] kindnes to Mr. Bull, Organiste in lier . . . 
Majesties ('ha]>p(*ll,’ ‘ Mr. Doctor Bull . . . 
beingo robbt'd in those parts.’ On July 9, 
1586, he was admittcsl Miis.B. at Oxf«)rd, 

‘ having f)ra(;ti.sod in that fa<uilty fourteen 
years,’ and on .fuly 7, 1592, was incorporated 
Mus.D. in the; same university, having pre- 
viously takem the dogn;c at (Cambridge. On 
Apr. 20, 1591, lu; pctitionc<l Queem Elizab(?th 
for a h‘as(; in n^vcirsion of tlie yearly value of 
£30, ‘ to relieve his great poverty which 
altogether hinders his studies.’ Thjp docu- 
ment is preserved at Hatfield, and an endorse- 
ment on it shows that ho obtained a lease of 
the yearly value of 20 marks. Tn 1596, upon 
the recommendation of tho Queen, Bull waa 
the first appointed music professor in Gresham 
College, and, although unable to compose and 
read his lectures in Latin, according to the 
founder’s original intention,' such was his 
favour with tho Queen and tho public, that 
the executors of 8ir Thomas Gresham, by the 
ordinances bearing date 1 597, dispensed with his 
knowledge of the Latin language and ordered 

‘Tho solemn music lecture twice every week. In 
manner following, viz. the theoretique part for one 

1 Accor<Mng to the date on hie portrait at Oxford. See 
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half-hour» ot thereftbimtA, and the practique. by 
concert of voice or inHtrumenU, for the rent of the 
hQDr» whereof the flr&t lecture Hhould l>e in the Latin 
tongue and the second in English ; but because at 
thlB time Mr. Dr. Bull, who is recommended to the 
place by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, being 
not able to apeak I.Atin, his lectures are permitted to 
be altogether in English, so long as lie siiail continue 
in the place of music lecturer there.* 

Hie inaugural address was delivered on Oct. 
6, 1597, and was printed by T. East ; no com- 
plete copy of it is known to exist, but the 
title-page iios been preserved in the Bagford 
Collection (Hark 5936, fol. 118b). It reads 
as follows : 

* The oration of Maister | lohn Bull, Doctor of Mu- 1 
alcke, and one of the Gentle- | men of hlr Malostles 
Royall I Chupnell. I As hee ptonoumed the. same^ bee- 
1 fore dluers Worshipful! persons. Th' Aldermen <k 
commoners of the ('die | Of I^ndon, with a great 
Multitude of ! other people, the 0. day of October. | 
1597. 1 In the New ertHitcd ('olledge of Sir Thomas 
ihres/tam Knight, deceased : Made in the Ooininenda- 
I lion of the snide worUiy Founder ^ and the \ excellent 
Bclenco of Muslcke. i Imprinted at London by | 
Thomas Kaste.' 

In 1601 Bull went abroad for the recovery of 
his health, and during his absence was per- 
mitted to substitute as his deputy, Thomas, son 
of William Byrd. He travelled into France 
and Germany, and Anthony Wood tells a story 
of a feat |)erformed by him at St. Omer, where, 
to a composition originally in forty parts, he 
added forty more in a few hours. After the 
death of Elizabeth, Bull retained his post in 
the Cha{X)l Royal, and his fame as an organist 
was widely spread. On Dec. 15, 1006, Bull w as 
admitted into the freedom of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company by service, having been 
bound apprentice to Thomas, Earl of Sussex, 
who was free of the Company. His name 
occurs in a list (dated Dec. 31, 1606) of persons 
to whom James I. ordered ‘ gold chains, plates 
or medals ’ to be given. On July 16, 1607, 
when the King and Prince Henry dined at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the royal guests were 
entertained with music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. And while His Majesty was at table, 
according to Stowe, 

‘ John Bull. DcK'tor of Muslque, one of the organists 
of His Majesties Chiippell-royall, and free of the 
Mercliant-taylors, being In a citizen’s gowne, cappe. 
and hood, played most excellent niekxlle upon a small 
pay re of Organes, placed there for that purpose 
onlcy,* {Chronicles, edit. 1631, p. 891.) 

On the day after this feast Bull and Nathaniel 
Giles (the master of the children) were admitted 
into the livery of the Company. On Dec. 20 
in the same year Bull resigned the Gresham 
Professorship (which was only tenable by un- 
married men), and two days later he obtained 
from the Bishop of London a marriage licence 
for himself and 

* Elisabeth Walter of the Strand, maiden, aged about 
24, daughter of Walter, citizen of London, de- 

ceased. she attending upi>n the Rt. Hon. the lady 
Marcmoncss of Winchester,* 

They were to marry at ‘ Christ Church, London.* 


In 1611 he was in the service of Princie Henry,* 
and his name stands first on the roll of the 
Prince’s musicians, with a salary of £40 per 
annum. For the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Prince Palatine (Feb. 14, 1612/13) 
ho wrote an anthem to the words of the Bene- 
diction, beginning ‘ God the Father, God the 
Son.* The old Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal records under date of 1613 that 

* John Bull, Doctor of Mu.slcke, wont beyond the seas 
without license, and was admitted Into the Archduke’s 
service, and entered into pale there about Micliaelmas.* 

It seems that he had been preparing for this 
stop some months previously, for in B.M. Add. 
MSS. No. 6194 is preserved a letter from Dr. 
Bull to Sir M. Hicks, wishing his son’s name to 
be inserted instead of his own in some patent 
dated Apr. 26, 1612. According to Ward, Bull 
loft England owing to his ‘ being possess’d with 
crotchets as many musicians are,’ but in a 
letter (dated May .30, 1614, Add. MSS. 6194) 
from Trumbull, the British minister at Brussels, 
to James I., the writer says that he had in- 
formed the Archduke 

* that it was notorious to all the world, the said Bull 
did not leave your MaJestit^H service for any wrong 
done unto him, or for matter of religion, under whi<*h 
fained pretext he now so\ight to wrong the repiihvtlon 
of your Majesties justice but did In that dishonest 
manner steal out of England through the guilt of a 
corrupt conseienee, to escape the punishment, w'hl<’h 
notoriously he had deserved, and was designed to 

I have been inflieted on him by the hand of jihstiee, 

j for his Incontinence, fornication, adultery, and other 
grievous crimes.’ 

On leaving England Bull went to Brussels, 
where he became one of the organists in the 
Archduke’s chapel, under Oery do Ghersem. 
In 1617 he was appointed organist of Antwerp 
Cathetlral in 8UCces.sion to Rumokl VVaelrent. 
The Chapter Act-Books record payments to 
him in Feb. 1619/20, and again in the same 
month of 1622/23 of sums of 12 Uvre^f dWriois 
(florins). In 1620 ho was living in a house ad- 
joining the south door of the Cathedral. He 
w^as buried on the south side of Notre Dame at 
Antwerp, Mar. 15, 1628. 

A portrait of Bull, reproduced PLATE XIL, 
is preserved in the Music School Collection at 
Oxford. It is painted on panel, and repre- 
sents him in the habit of a bachelor of music. 
On the left side of the head are the words, ‘ An. 
.^tatis svae 27, 1589,’ and on the right side an 
hour-glass, upon which is placed a human skull, 
with a bone across the mouth. Round the four 
sides of the frame is written the following 
homely distich : 

‘ The bull by force 
In field doth raigne : 

But Bull by skill 
Good will doth gajTie.* 

Another portrait of him, a half-length taken 
in later life, is in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Hill. 

* la Prince Hcnrr'* accoimtii (Oct. 1610 -Not. 1612) there la ai 
entry of 635 piikl to John Bull * for eundry sortes of muslcke hooka** 
(Shnkeopenre Soc. Publications) 
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A list of MSS. containing compositions by 
Bull will be found in Ward’s Livta of the 
Gresham Professors (1740). Some of these can 
be traced at the present day, but two important 
volumes seem to have disappeared. They are 
(1) No. 16 in Pepusch’s Catalogue. A large 
quarto written by Gulielmus a Messaus, organist 
of St. Walpurga, Antwerp, between Apr. 6 and 
Oct. 20, 1628, containing (inter alia) 38 organ 
and virginal pieces by Bull ; (2) The first 
volume of Pepusch’s No. 18. The second 
volume is now in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 23,623). The missing volume contains 
24 pieces by Bull. It was formerly in the 
possession of Richard Clark, and contains the 
composition upon which was based the claim 
made on behalf of Bull to the authorship of 
God save the King (q.v,).^ Amongst the 
other works mentioned by Waid, Pepuseh’s 
No. 13 (‘ Deus omnipotens ’) is to Ikj found 
in a MS. written by John Baldwin, now in 
the Royal Library Collection at the British 
Museum ; it is an arrangement of the ‘ Star ’ 
anthem. As far as can bo ascertained, the 
following is a list of Bull’s vocal compositions 
now extant : 

1, ‘Almighty 0(xi.’ Thrt ‘SUr’ Atilhoiii, for volceit and vloK 
(I'rlnttMl >ty Uoy<r an ‘O Lord my Ood.*) 

*2 and ‘Attend unto my Tears.* (Two settluga, for 4 voices and 
lilts and for Ti volceji resixvtively. In Leighton's ‘ Teares or 
I.anientacion8 of a sorrowful Houle, ’ 1014.) 

4. ‘ Fraile inau de.spi.se tine tri'asures of this life.’ (B.M. Add. 

MS.S. Pepuscii's No. ft in Want’s List.) 

5. ‘ How joyful and how good.' (Cli. Ch. MSS.) 
a ‘ Deliver me. O Oml.' (Ujirnai'd.) 

7. ' Dell lustelijukeu .Mey.’ (‘ Ixiudos Vespcrtinee B. Marin: Virgluls.* 

PhaltiHe, Antwerp, 

8. * In the departure of the Ixjrd.’ (Leighton’s ‘Ttwrea,’ 1814.) 
y. ‘ill Thee, O Lord.' (Barnard.) 

Of Bull’s instrumental pieces (mostly for 
organ or virginals, but including a few com- 
positions for viols) nearly 150 are in existence. 
They are to be found in 

‘P.irthenla’ (a colleotion of pieces for virginals by Bull, Byrd, 
and (}i))lH)n.H, prlMt«*d early in the 17th century); in the ' Fit*- 
williain Virginal Book’ (published hy Breltkopf 4i Uiirtel, laripslg, 
1H‘W. 2 vols.); in the following MH8. in the British Mu.seiim: 
Additional MHS. 10,444, ‘iiLesa. 29,401, 30,48.ft. 31,4ai. 31,723, 

and ;Mi,6dl. Also In the Imperial Library. Vienna (No. 17,771); at 
Berlin (.State Library, MS. 191); the Public Library, New York; 
in the lilbrary of the R.C.M. ; at Ch. Ch.. and the Rov. Lib. B.M. 
In the last-named collection there Is a v«iluTne of unf«)lved Canons 
by Bull. A Copy of Holborne’s ‘Cittharue School.’ which formerly 
behmged t«> him, Is In the University LH»rary. Cambridge. 

Bull’s merits as a composer have been dealt 
with by Dr. Willibald Nagel * and Dr. 
iSeiffert.® His music is very unequal, and 
generally is more ingenious than beautiful. 
The most striking examples of his innovations, 
both rhythmic and harmonic, are to be found in 
an ‘ Ut, re, mi ’ (‘ Fitz. Virg. Book,’ vol. i. p. 183). 
But as an executant he occupied a place in the 
first rank. He has been aptly termed ‘ the 
Liszt of his age,’ and he belongs to the group of 
composers who did much to develop harpsi- 
chord music. In this respect his connexion 
with Sweelinck is of interest, and the fact that 
the great Amsterdam organist included a Canon 
of Bull in his work on composition, and that 
Bull wrote a fantasia on a fugue of Sweelinck 

1 Ain© JfiM. r., Ift78. 

• OtitcMrhU) der Muttik in Xnffhind, U. (1897), p. 155, etc. 

* OMehitkle d 0 r JTIariermiuik (1899), p. 64, etc. 


within a few months of the death of the latter, 
i seems to show that the two men were on terms of 
personal friendship. K. f. r, and w. b. s. 

BULL, Olb Bobksma::^ (6, Bergen, Norway, 
Feb. 5, 1810, ; d. LysO, near Bergen, Aug. 17, 
1880), a remarkable violin virtuoso. 

His first teacher was Paulson, a Dane, and 
later on he received some instruction from a 
pupil of Baillot. a Swede named Lundholra, 
who had settled at Bergen. In the main, 
however, he was a self-taught player. His 
individuality wiis so strongly marked as to 
leave but little room for the direct infiuence of a 
teacher. His father, a physician, did not ap- 
prove of a musical cancer, and. after having gone 
through the grammar school at Bergen, Ole 
Bull was sent to the University of Christiania to 
study theology. Very ;»oon, however, we find 
him the conductor of a musical and dramatic 
society in that town. At this time political 
feeling ran high in Norway, and he appears to 
have taken some part in the agitation. At all 
events he suddenly left the country in 1829 and 
wont to Cassel to satisfy an ardent desire to see 
and hear Spohr, for whoso violin compositions 
he had a sincere admiration. Spohr appears to 
have behaved somewhat coldly to the rather 
ec('entric and, to him, utterly unknown young 
enthusiast, but an interesting criticism of Ole 
Bull’s violin-playing is contained in Spohr’s 
autobiography. Bull left Cassel, made a short 
stay at Gottingen, where his boisterous manner 
involved him in a duel, and then returned to 
Norway, whore he played with much success 
at public concerts in Bergen and Trondhjera. 
But it was not till he went to Paris in 1831 that 
his powers os an executant were fully developed. 
He failed to gain admittance to the Conserva- 
toire, but it was then that he first heard Paga- 
nini, and this constituted, as he himself used to 
declare, the turning-point of his life. Paga- 
nini’s playing made an immense impression on 
him, and he threw himself with the utmost 
vigour into the pursuit of technical studies in 
order to emulate the feats performed by the 
great Italian virtuoso. After a severe illness 
in Paris Bull came under the motherly care of a 
benevole^nt Parisian lady, who nursed him, and 
whose daughter he afterwards married. After 
his recovery he made his first appearance in 
Paris (Apr. 18. 1832), assisted by Chopin and 
Ernst, and then starte^l for Italy, where he 
created a perfect furore. From this time to the 
end of his life he continued travelling all over 
Europe and North America, taking now and 
then a su mraer’s rest in h is nati ve country. He 
played first in London, May 21, 1836 ; at the 
Philharmonic, June 6, and during the next six- 
teen months be gave 274 concerts in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1843 he went to 
America for the first, and in 1879 for the fifth 
and last time. His success and popularity in 
the States were unbounded, and he began to 
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amass a considerable fortune. On his return to 
Norway in 1845, he formed a scheme for the 
etftablishment of a Norse theatre at Bergen, 
and brought it to actual fulfilment in 1860. To 
the end of his life he retained a passionate love 
for the North and his countrymen ; and, 
touched by the abject poverty of many of them, 
he conceived the idea of founding a Norwegian 
colony in the States. For this ho acquired a 
large traxst of land (125,0(K) acres), but, though 
ho was not without natural shrewdness in 
business matters, ho unfortunately fell into the 
hands of swindlers, who sold to him what was 
really the property of a third party. Bull was 
in consequence involved in a troublesome and 
expensive lawsuit, by which ho lost a great part 
of his capital. Byt, nothing daunted, ho re- 
sumed travelling and playing to replace what 
was lost. Ho tried to found an academy of 
music in Christiania, but it had no lasting 
result. In 1870 ho married an American lady, 
and on Feb. 6, 1880, ho celebrated his 7()th 
birthday in America. His death was deplored 
as a national loss. 

Ole Bull was a man of romarkablo character 
and an artist of undoubted genius. His techni- 
cal proficiciicy was such as very few violinists 
have ever attained to. His {)laying in double- 
8to]>ping8 was perfect ; his staccato, upwards 
and dow'uwards, of the utmost brilliancy ; and 
although he can hardly be considered a serious 
musician in the highe.st sense of the term, yet 
he played with warm and poetical, if somewhat 
sentimental, fooling. Bull's power of convey- 
ing a highly poetical charm — a power which is 
absolutely beyond any mere trickster or ordin- 
ary performer — redeomod him from the re- 
proach of charlatanism. His rendering of 
Scandinavian airs never failed to charm and 
move, and his Unint de force, if they raised the 
smile of the musician, invariably carried away 
his audience. He appears to have been con- 
scious of his inability to do justice to serious 
music — at least, with the exce])tion of one or two 
movements of Paganini, he ])layed in j)ublio 
only his own compositions. His private render- 
ing of quartets is said to have proved the wisdom 
of this self-imposed re.straint. 

He used on his violin an almost flat bridge, 
an arrangement which enabled him to produce 
beautiful effects by the playing of chords and 
passages in four parts, but which had the obvi- 
ous disadvantages already montione<l. His 
bow was of unusual length and weight, such as 
no man of smaller stature and strength could 
eflFectively or comfortably wield. 

Three only of his numerous compositions 
appear to have been published : 

A net of ' Varlmloni dl hravura.* • 1 a PrejlbierR d' un» inA^lro,' and 
» 'Notturno/ The re«t conni^tod of two confurtoa and oilier solo 
pieces, of which s * Polacra ffuerriem* apixmrs to hare been his 
ehtwU d($ The titles of others, such as 'The Nlags-rA,’ 

* Solitude of the Pnilrle.s,’ ‘To the inenniry of Washington,’ hetrsy 
their Atnerie&n origin. 

The dates and main facts contained in this 


article are taken from the biography of Ole Bull 
by hU second wife, Sara C. Bull (188fi). p. d. 

BUMP US, twin brothers who were well- 
known occiesiologlsts, students of Cathedral 
architecture, and historians of Cathedral music. 
(1) John Skelton (b. London, Aug. 6, 1861 ; 
d. Newington, Apr. 10, 1913) was honorary 
librarian of St. Micliaol’s, Tenbury. His works 
include the va>hiah\f^ Dictionary of Ecclesiological 
Terms, T/te Organists andOomposers of St, Paul's 
Cathedral, and, with his brother, A History of 
Erujlish Cathedral Music. 

(2) Thomas Filancis (b. London, Aug. 6, 
1861; d. Stoke Newington, Nov. 11, 1916), 
besides collaborating in the History above 
named, published The ('athedrals of England 
and Wales (3 vols.) and similar works on the 
cathedrals of Northern Germany (1 vol.), 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark (1 vol.), 
Northern Italy (1 vol.), Belgium (1 vol.) and 
London Churches, etc. C. 

BUNfJERT, August {b. Miilheim a/d 
Ruhr, Mar. 14, 1846 ; d. Leuteadorf, Oct. 26, 
1915), a prolific composer whose fanu^ outside 
his own country rests principally on a few 
slight songs. He was at first a pupil of 
Ferdinand Kufferath, and studied at the 
Cologne CVmservatoriiim, 1860-62. In 1869 
h(^ was music-dirtictor at Kreuznach, but in 
1873-81 applied himself anew to the study of 
counterpoint under Kiel. A quartet for piano 
and strings gained a prize offered by the 
Florentine QuarU'.t in 1878. The composition 
of ])iano pieces, songs and several orchestral 
works (‘ 'I’asso,’ ‘ Hohes Lied dcr Lie be,’ and 

* Auf der Wartburg ’) occupied him until in 
1884 a comic ojKU’a, ‘ Die Stiidenton von 
8alamanka,’ was produced at Dnpzig. His 
mo.st important undertaking was a tetralogy of 
o]Xjra.s, ‘ Die homeriscfiie Welt,’ of whieli he 
was both author and composer. These, called 
‘ Kirko ’ (1898), ‘ Nausicaa ’ (1901), ‘Odys- 
seus’ Hoimkehr’ (1896) and ‘Odysseus’ Tod’ 
(1903), have all been givem on the stages of 
Germany. ‘ (Odysseus’ TTeimkehr,’ the first 
to appear at Dresden, stirred a considerable 
amount of dispute as to its musical, poetic 
and dramatic merits.; but the next section to 
be made public, ‘ Kirke ’ (Dresden, Jan. 29, 
1898), seems to have been conspicuously less 
successful than the other, which was given a 
good many times and attracted much attention. 
A later opera described as ‘ a mystery,’ 
‘ Wanim ? Woher ? Wohin ? ’ was produced 
at Neiiwied in 1908 and given elsewhere in 
Germany. A symphony with the title 

* Zeppelins erste grosse Fahrt * and music 

to Max Gruber’s version of ‘ Fau.st ’ belong 
also to his later years. Bungert’s methods 
were definitely based upon those of Wagner, 
and his work shows understanding of stage 
effect. M., with addns. 

BUNN, Alfbed ib. Apr. 8, 1796 or 1797; 
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i. Boulogne, Dec. 20, 1800), manager and 
dramatic author, was for a quarter of a century 
director, and during the greater part of that 
time lessee, of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Elliston gave him his first appointment as 
stage-manager of Drury J^o in 1823, when 
he was quite a young man ; in 1820 he was 
manager of the Birmingham Theatre, and in 
1833 held the same post at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. He first obtained a certain 
celebrity as a manager by endeavouring in 
about 1835 to establish an English Op<‘ra. 

‘ The Maid of Artois,* and a few years later 
‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ ‘ The Daughter of 
St. Mark,’ and other operas by Balfe, were 
produced at Drury Lane under Bunn’s 
management ; and for the first of these works 
Mme. Malibran was engaged at the then un- 
preced(‘nted rate of £125 a night. Bunn also 
brought out Benedict’s ‘ Brides of Venice ’ and 
Vincent Wallace’s ‘ Maritana.’ For most 
of those ojx^ras Bunn himself furnished the 
libretto, which, however, was in every case 
of French origin. Ho was the author or 
adapter of a good many dramas and farces, 
including ‘ The Minister and the M('rcer,’ a 
translation of Scribe’s ‘ Bertrand ot Raton,’ 
which, on its first producf.ion, obtained 
remarkablo success. Ho was notorious, not 
only for his remarkably poor poetry, Init for 
various literary and theatrical squabbles. 
He received damages in 1S3() for an assault 
committed by Macready, and his Word with 
Puiu'hf a bitter satire, obtained something like 
fame ; it is a bibliographical rarity. On Deo. 
17, 1840, ho was d(H;lared a bankrupt. In the 
latter year ho published a volume of memoirs, 
under the title of The Stage. (D.N.B.) (See 
Dkuuy Lane.) ii. s. e. 

BUNNETT, Edward, D.Mus. (6. Norwich, 
1835; d. there, Jan. 6, 1923), from 1880 City 
Organist (8t. Andrew’s Hall), for many years 
assistant organist of the Cathedral, and from 
1908 organist of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich ; 
is remembered by the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in F which he wrote in 1807 and which 
became one of the most popular pieces of 
church music in the smaller parish churches of 
England. 0. 

RUNNING, Herbert (6. London, May 2, 
1863), composer and conductor, the son of a 
shipowner, was educated at Harrow, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and entered the 
army through the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, as a university candidate, obtain- 
ing a commission in the 4th Queen’s Own 
Hussars in 1884. 

His musical studies began in London with 
Bruno Schurig, continued at Hanover under 
Engel (Director of the Conservatorium), and 
at Harrow under John Farmer. He sub- 
sequently studied in France, and in Italy 
(Milan) under Cavaliere Cesare Dominicetti, 
VOL. I 


I and at liis death, under Cavaliere Vincenzo 
I Fern>ni, both holding the chair of * Alta 
i Composiziono’ at the Milan Consorvatorio. 

Bunning was ap])oinUd musical director of 
the Lyric I’hcatro in 1892. During 1892-93, 
i Charles lA'cocq’s ‘ Incognita,’ 1. Albeniz’s 
‘ Magic Opal ’ and Goring Thomas’s * Golden 
; Web ’ wore produced under his direction. Ho 
subsequently conducted at the Prince of Wales’s 
! Theatm during the years 1894-96. The chief 
! event of his cancer was the production of his 
; Ojwra ‘ Princess Osra ’ at Covent Garden 
(July 14, 1902). It was published by Enoch. 

: His compositions include ; 

' * l.«nl(>vk'o il Moro,' a Ncriva for luirltoue and nrehewtra (CrytftAj 

rHlrti’**. ; A j>rrlud<‘ for for Oilnl art of 

‘ liu’OKnlt .1 ‘ (l.yrli- Thratrr) ; it ‘Viliam* Hull4*,’ for orohMlm 
(OrvAlnl (iiublluhcd l»> Ocrlrl l.'o.) ; two ovtirture*i f«>i 

orrhMtni. ‘ MIhItaI ' (('rvAtWl rnlwre, 1807) mnl * SiirluK and 
Youth ■ (rhilhiuitioiili-. IH'.i?) : Lho ' Mhejdiprd** 0*11. ’ an lnt«*riorz»o 
for horn ami nt rings (I.yrlr Thratti\ J80:e. YV, C. 

BUNTING, Edwaki) {b. Armagh, Fob 
1773; d. Dublin, Dec. 21, 1843), distinguished 
as a colliM'ior of Irish folk nu'lody, was educated 
a.s an organ and jfianoforte player, studying the 
former instrunu nt under William Wan>, of 
St. Anne's C'hureh, Belfast. He act-ed occasion- 
ally as deputy, up to 1820, when ho went to 
live in Dublin. His ofiicial position in Belfast 
was organist to the S(‘cond Congn^gation, 
Rosemary Street, from 1806 to 1817. Ho 
conducted a musical f(‘stival at Belfast in 1813. 

Bunting published three collections of Irish 
music. The first, A General Collection of the 
Ancient IrM MasiCy etc., containing Irish airs 
* never btJoro ])ubliHhed,’ came out in 1790, 
publish(‘d by Pn'ston in l.,ondon, and pirated 
by lyce in Dublin. A second volume, con- 
taining 75 additional airs (words by Camplxjll 
and (others), and a disst^rtation on the Egyptian* 
British and Irish Harps, appeared in 1809. 
A third ccJlection, containing upwards of 160 
airs, of which mijro than 120 were then for the 
first time given to the public, was published in 
1840. This last collection is Dmiarkable for a 
dissertation of 100 pages upon the history and 
practice <J music in Ireland. According to 
this dissertation, 

‘ the occasion which first confirmed him In hl» partial- 
ity for the airs of his native country wjiJrthe groat 
meeting of the Harpers at Belfast In 1792. Before 
this time there had been several similar meetings at 
Oranard, in the county of Longford, which had excited 
a surprising degree of interest in Irish music throtigh- 
out that part of the country. The meeting at Belfast 
was however better attended tiian any tliat had yet 
taken place, and Its effects were more permanent, for 
It kindled an enthusiasm throughout the north which 
hums briglit In some warm an(l honest hearts to this 
day. All the best of the old class of Harpers — a race 
of men then nearly extinct, and now gone for ever — 
Dennis Hempson, Arthur O'Neill, Charles Fanning, 
and seven others, the least able of whom has not left 
his like behind, were present.’ 

Aided by O’Neill and the other harpers, 
Bunting immediately began to form his 
first collection. He travelled into Derry, 
Tyrone and Connaught, where, especially 
in the last, he obtained a great number of 

2k 
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exoolldnt airs. His first and second collections 
contain the best Irish airs, although in his third 
there are several very good ones, and some very 
curious. Among these last are the * eaoinans or 
dirges, and airs to which Ossianic and other 
old poems are sung,* and which the editor gives 
as * very ancient ’ — many hundred years old. 
He afterwards endeavours to analyse the 
structure of Irish airs, and to point out their 
characteristics. 

Bunting was buried at Mount Jerome. His 
death was absolutely unnoticed. ‘ He was of 
no party, and therefore honoured of none, and 
yet this unhonourc^d man was the preserver of 
his country’s music.* (Dub. Univ. Mag., Jan. 
1847 ; D.N.B.) e. f. r. ; addns. w. h. g. p. 

BUONAMENTE, Giovanni Battista (Cava- 
liere), was Imperial court-musician from 1626- 
1()29 ; maestro di cappella at the Franciscan 
monastery of Assisi, in 1 (W6, and was one of the 
first composers of sonatas who did much to 
advance the technique of violin - playing. 
Seven books of his sonatas, symphonies and 
dances were published by Al. Vincenti, Venice, 
who, in the dedication of the fifth book (1629), 
confesses that he stole the compositions but 
was now returning them. The 4th (1626) and 
6th books are for 2 violins and basso di viola, 
the 6th (1636) for violin, cornett, dolzaina, 
viola and basso da brazzo, bassoon and trom- 
bone, the 7th (1637) for 2 violins and ‘ basso di 
viola, 6 da brazzo.’ At this early period 
Buonaraente’s sonatas are remarkable for their 
simple grandeur and conciseness of form and 
conception. e. v. d. s. 

BUONAMICI, Giuseppe (6. Florence, Fob. 
12, 1846 ; d. there. Mar. 18, 1914), was taught 
the piano at first by his uncle, Giuseppe 
Ceccherini, and entered the Munich Con- 
servatorium at the late ago of 22 years, where 
he became pupil of von Billow for piano, and 
Rheinbergor for composition ; after a little 
more than two years’ study he was appointed 
professor in the institution. 

In 1873 ho returned to Florence as director 
of the choral society ‘ Cherubini,’ and pro- 
fessor of the piano at the ‘ Istituto Musicale,* 
He founded a famous trio -party there. He 
wrote some chamber compositions during his 
residence in Munich, but his most important 
work is his admirable editions of pianoforte 
literature, and more particularly a set of 
studios on special difficulties in Beethoven 
(published by Venturini, Florence, and dedi- 
cated to the students at the English R.A.M.), 
also an edition of Beethoven’s sonatas. These, 
as well as The Art of Scale Study, are published 
by Augener & Co, On rare occasions ho 
appeared as a pianist in London ; the first 
time was at a concert of the London Musical 
Society on May 24, 1887, and the second at the 
Philharmonic concert of June 6, 1890. In 
1892 and 1893 he gave single recitals in 


London, and his playing created a wholly 
favourable impression, m. 

BUONONCINI, see Bononoini. 

BURANELLO, IL, see Galuppi, Baldas- 
sare. 

BURBURE, L6on Philippe Marie Cheva- 
lier DE B. DE Wesembeck (6. Termonde, East 
Flanders, Aug. 16, 1812 ; d, Antwerp, Dec. 8, 
1889), composer and musical historian. A 
wealthy Belgian nobleman, he was at one time 
a Benedictine monk. He was a connoisseur of 
all the arts (particularly those of music and 
architecture), being a member of the Saint 
Cecilia Society at Romo, the Brussels Academy, 
and many other societies at Bruges, Ghent, 
Mons, Antwerp and other places. He studied 
at the University of Ghent. He did valuable 
work in arranging and cataloguing the MSS. in 
the archives of the Church of Our Lady at Ter- 
monde (from 1842), Saint Lambert’s Church at 
Li^ge (1845) and Antwerp Cathedral (from 
184fi-63). Ho was thus able to get together 
much unique information about early Belgian 
painters, sculptors and architects, as well as 
about such musicians as Okeghem, Obrecht, de 
Lassus, Gossec and John Bull : many of his 
monographs are of great value. Burbure was 
also interested in Belgian choral societies, and 
wrote many cantatas and choruses for them. 
(For further details and a list of 61 composi- 
tions, see Fetis.) j. M*^. 

BURCK (Burok), Joachim A (real name 
Joachim Moller von Burck) (6. Burg, 1541 ; 
d. Muhlhau8en,May 24, 1610). His music -master 
was Hermann Noricus, who lived in the county 
of Schwartzbergen, Blankenburg. On Nov. 
26, 1566, he was organist at St. Blasien and 
musicus at Muhlhausen. In 1583 he became a 
senator of that town without relinquishing his 
musical career. His reputation as an organist 
was so great that he was chosen as one of the 
63 judges for the organ of Groningen in 1596. 
On the title pages of his works ho is often 
called ‘ symphonista.’ He composed a Passion 
music according to St, John (1568), and another 
according to the 22nd Psalm of David. Both 
have been republished, together with 20 of his 
German sacred songs, by Eitner. There is a 
third Passion, ‘ L. III. Cap. Esaiae, von dem 
Leiden und Auferstehen Jesu Christi,’ com- 
posed in 1573, but only a Discantus of this, 
in the Konigsberg library, is known to exist. 
A list of his numerous psalms, odes and songs 
is given in Q.-L, E. v. d. s. 

BURDEN (Burthen). (1) Old songs 
and ballads frequently had a chorus or motto 
to each verse, which in the language of the 
time was called a Burden or Bob. One of the 
most ancient and most popular was ‘ Hey 
troly loly lo,’ quoted in Piers Plowman, 1362, 
and other early songs. It occurs after every 
line of a song of the time of Edward IV. 
(Sloane MS. No. 1684) ; and in Izaak Walton’s 
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ijompleat Angler is the burden of ‘ 0 the sweet 
contentment the countryman doth find.* In 
the ballad of ‘ Sir Eglamore/ which was very 
()opular in the 17th century, the burden is 
* Fa la, lanky down dilly.* 

It is probable that the burdens were accom- 
panied by motion or dancing. (See Much Ado 
about Nothing, III. iv. 38; and Ballad.) (2) 
Burden also means the drone or bass of a 
bagpipe (see Faux-bourdon). w. h. c. 

BURETTE, (1) Claude, the father of the 
following, a well-known harpist, left some MS. 
‘ Pieces,’ of which we have information through 
the Catalogue de la bibliotheque de P. J, 
Burette (Paris, 1748. I. No. 409); ^Pieces de 
clavecin et de harpe composees par Cl, Burette, 
vmsicien du Roi, natif de Nuys en Bourgogne, 
recueilliea et notees par P. J, Burette, son 
fils.* In fol, obi. 2 vols., 1696. 

(2) Pierre Jean (6. Paris, Nov. 21, 1665 ; 
d. there, May 19, 1747), medical man and 
eminent writer on musical subjects, wrote La 
Mnaique et la danse des anciens, particularly 
of the Greeks, a series of fourteen monographs 
which were all published in the Memoires 
de VAcadernie des Inscriptions, vols. i.-xvii. 
These works, very remarkable both for sound 
judgment and for the amount of learning which 
they represent, have long been regarded as 
authoritative. M. P. 

BURGMULLER, (1) Norbert (6. Diissel- 
dorf, Feb. 8, 1810 ; d. Aix-la-Chapelle, May 7, 
1836), composer, and son of the then music- 
director at Diisseldorf, who died in 1824, well 
known and honoured as one of the founders and 
conductors of the Lower Rhine festivals. 

Norbert very early showed extraordinary 
musical talent. • After leaving his father he 
studied at Cassel under Spohr and Hauptmann. 
But a sickly constitution prevented his full 
development. He left much music behind 
him, of which two symphonies, an overture 
and some other pieces were published by 
Kistner, all, notwithstanding their natural 
immaturity, manifesting great ability. Schu- 
mann valued him greatly : he begins a 
memorial notice of him by saying that since 
the early death of Schubert nothing more 
deplorable had happened than that of Burg- 
muller (Oea. Schriften, iii. 145). 

His elder brother, (2) JoH. Friedrich 
(b. Regensburg, 1806; d. Beaulieu, Seine-et-Oise, 
Feb. 13, 1874), wrote many pianoforte pieces, 
mainly intended for children. a. m. 

BURIAN, Karel (b. Rousinov, Rakovnfk, 
1870 ; d, Prague, Sept. 26, 1924), a Czech tenor 
who made his first appearance at the National 
Theatre, Brno (Briinn), in 1891. He was 
engaged at the Dresden Opera for a consider- 
able time, and, having made a reputation as 
a Wagnerian interpreter, was invited to sing 
Parsifal at Bayreuth. He became a favourite 
in the chief Continental opera-houses, and took 


the part of Herod in the first performance of 
Richard Strauss’s * Salome ’ in Paris, r. n. 

BURKE, Edmund Arbricklb (b, Toronto, 
July 12, 1876), operatic basso - cantante. 

Intended for the law, he graduated at the 
McGill University ; cp.mc to London, studied 
singing at the R.C.M. from 1902-03; and 
later finished his training in Paris. He first 
appeared in opera at Montj>ellior, France, in 
1906, and soon afterwards at Nice, where his 
powerful voice and artistic intelligence as 
singer and actor won high praise. Having 
gained further experience at various opera- 
houses, he was engaged in 1910 for Covent 
Garden, and sang with acceptance in Italian 
and English seasons both before and after the 
w'ar (1914-18). His rOles there comprised 
Abimelech (‘ Samson et Dalila ’), Nilakantha 
(‘ Lakm6 ’), Mephistopheles, Prince Igor, 
Amfortas and Pogner. Ii. K. 

BURLA (Burlksca), a musical joke or 
playful composition ; J. S. Bach’s Partita 3, 
in A minor, contains a Burlesca as the fifth 
j)ieco. Schumann has a Burla in op. 124, No. 
12. There are modern instances, such as 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ Burleske ’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra. 

BURLEIGH, Cecil {b. Wyoming, N.Y. 
State, Apr. 17, 1866), violinist, composer and 
teacher. Ho studied in Berlin and Chicago ; 
has appoan^d in many concerts in the United 
States, and has occupied positions as teacher 
in several Western institutions. His composi- 
tions are chiefly short pieces for violin and for 
piano, besides a concerto for violin and 
orchestra in E minor, which won a prize in 
Chicago in 1916, r. a. 

BURLEIGH, Henry Thacker {b. Erie, 
Pennsylvania, 1866), singer and composer. Ho 
studied at the National Conservatory in New 
York, for a time with Dvof/ik there. He has 
written songs and made numerous transcrip- 
tions of the folk-songs of his race — for Burleigh 
is a negro. In 1917 ho received a prize for 
conspicuous achievement os representing that 
race. R. A. 

BURLETTA, a form of musical comedy 
that may be described as bridging the gap 
between Ballad Opera and Comic Opera. 
It came from Italy, through France, but as a 
fact, English burletta was really created by 
Kane O’Hara, of Dublin, who, in 1760, deter- 
mined to produce a genre that would rival the 
Italian burletta. No sooner did the Italian 
burletta season begin at Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, Dec. 1761, than O’Hara got ready his 
* Midas ’ (previously given for some amateur 
friends), and launched it at Crow Street 
Theatre, Jan. 22, 1762. It at once caught the 
public taste, and was a standing dish for fully 70 
years in Great Britain and Ireland. A French 
version of it was also given at the close of the 
18th century. Not only did ‘ Midas * contain 
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old folk-tunea (like the ballad operas), but it 
hod numerous concerted pieces, and the recita- 
tives were given in rhymed couplets. 

w. H. o. F. 

BURMESTER, Willy (6. Hamburg, Mar. 
16, 1869), violinist, was in the first instance a 
pujul of Joachim, but after four years of study 
in Berlin seceded in 1885 from the Joachim 
school and developed his tochniqxie upon 
* virtuoso ’ linos, llis programmes include all 
the styles, but he is best known as a Paganini 
player. On his first visit to London (1895) his 
marvellous technical feats were admired, 
especially his left-hand pizzicato and rapid 
runs in thirds and tenths, but his intonation 
was pronounced uncertain ; and on his second 
visit (1903) he played to very scanty audiences. 
But those present at the more recent perform- 
ances were made aware that he had ripened 
into a (consummate master of the violin. 
He has been a considerable sufTerer through 
having worn the end of his first finger down to 
the nerve. He has composed a Serenade for 
strings and double bass, and several arrange- 
ments for violin solo. w. w. c. 

BURNEY, CuAKLES, Mus.D. (6. Shrewsbury, 
Apr. 12, 1726 ; d. Chelsea, Apr. 12, 1814), one 
of the most famous of musical historians, was 
educated at the free school at Shrewsbury. 
He was subsequently removed to the free 
school at Chester, where he lx*gan his musical 
studies under Edmund Baker, the organist of 
the Cathedral, 

When about 15 years of age ho returned to 
hia native town, and for three years pursued the 
study of music, as a future profession, under 
hia eldest half-brother James Burney, organist 
of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. He was next sent 
to London, and for throe years studied under 
Dr. Arne. He contributed some music to 
Thomson’s ‘ Alfred,’ produced at Drury Lane 
Mar. 30, 1745. In 1747 he published 6 sonatas 
for two violins and bass. Shortly afterwards 
Fulke Greville paid Arne £300 to cancel his 
articles, and took Burney to live with him. In 
1749 ho was eletded organist (jf St. Dionis- 
Backchuroh, Fenchurch Street, and in the 
winter of the same year engaged to take the 
harpsichord in the ‘New Concerts,’ then 
recently established at the King’s Arms in 
Cornhill. In 1749 he married Miss P^sther 
Sleepe, who died in 1761. Seven years after 
her death he married Mrs. Stephen Allen of 
Lynn. In 1750 he composed the music of two 
dramas — Mendez’s * Robin Hood,’ and ‘ Queen 
Mab * — for Drury Lane. Being threatened 
with consumption, however, he could not con- 
tinue these exertions, and, in 1751, accepted 
the situation of organist of Lynn - Regis, 
Norfolk, where he remained for the succeeding 
nine years. In this retreat he formed the 
design* and laid the foundation, of his future 
History of Music, In 1759 he wrote an Ode 


for St. Cecilia’s Day, which was performed at 
Ranelagh Gardens. In 1760, his health being 
completely restored, ho returned to Ix)ndon 
and again entered upon the duties of his 
I)rofes8ion. 

Soon after his arrival in London, Burney 
published several concertos for the harpsichord 
which were much admired ; and on Dec. 30, 
1765, he brought out at Drury Lane, with 
moderate success, both words and music of a 
piece entitled ‘ The Cunning Man,’ founded 
upon and adapted to the music of J. J. 
Rousseau’s ‘ Devin du village.’ On June 23, 
1769, the University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music, on which occasion his exercise consisted 
of an anthem of considerable length, with over- 
ture, solos, recitatives and choruses, which 
continued long to be a favourite at the Oxford 
Music Meetings, and was several times per- 
fornu^d in Germany under the direction of 
Immanuel Bach. In the meantime, neither the 
assiduous pursuit of his profession nor his 
many other engagements had interrupted his 
collections for his History of Music, Ho had 
exhausted all the information that books could 
afford him, and was far from what ho desired. 
The i)resent state of music could only be 
ascertained by personal investigation and con- 
verse with the most celebrated musicians of 
foreign countries, as well as his own. He 
resolved to make the tour of Italy, P’rance and 
Germany, and furnished with powerful letters 
of introduction from the Earl of Sandwich (a 
nobleman devoted to music) quitted London 
in Juno 1770. He spent several days in Paris, 
and then went by Lyons and Genova (Avhere he 
had an accidental interview with Voltaire) 
to Turin, Milan, Padua, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome and Naples, consulting every- 
where the libraries and the learned ; hearing 
the best music, sacred and secular, and receiv- 
ing the most cheerful and liberal assistance 
towards the accomplishment of his object. On 
his return to England, Dr. Burney published 
an account of his tour, in one volume, which 
was exceedingly Avell received, and deemed so 
good a model that Dr. Johnson professedly 
imitated it in his own Tour to the Hebrides, 
saying, ‘ I had that clever dog Burney’s Musical 
Tour in my eye.’ In July 1772 Dr. Burney 
again embarked for the Continent to make the 
tour of Germany and the Netherlands, of which 
he published an account in two volumes. At 
Vienna he had the good fortune to make the 
intimate acquaintance of the celebrated poet 
Metastasio. Here he also found two of the 
greatest musicians of that age, Hasse and 
Gluck. P’rom Vienna he proceeded through 
Prague, Dresden and Berlin to Hamburg, and 
thence by Holland to England, where he 
immediately devoted himself to arranging the 
mass of materials thus collected. 
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In 1773 Dr. Burney waa elected an F.R.S. ; 
and in 1776 the first volume of his General 
H iMory of usic appeared in 4to. In the same 
year the complete work of Sir John Hawkins 
was published. Burney’s subsequent volumes 
were published at unequal intervals, the fourth 
and la.st appearing in 1789. Between the two 
rival histories, the public decision was loud and 
immediate in favour of Dr. Burney. Time has 
modified this opinion, and brought the merits 
of ea(di work to their fair and ])roper level — 
adjudging to Burney the palm of style, arrange- 
ment and amusing narrative, and to Hawkins 
the credit of minuter accuracy and deeper re- 
search, more particularly in parts interesting to 
the antiquary and the litc^rary world in general. 
Burney’s lirst volume treats of the music and 
poetry of the ancient Greeks, the music of 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. The becond and 
third volumes comprise all that was then 
known of the biographies of the great musicians 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The 
fourth volume is perhaps less entitled to praise. 
Whole pages are given to long-torgottea and 
worthless Italian operas, whilst the great works 
of Handel and J. S. Bach remain unchronicled ; 
the latter indeed is almost ignored. 

When the extraordinary musical precocity of 
the infant Grotch first excited the attention of 
the musical profession and the scientific world, 
B\jrney drew up an account of the infant 
phenomenon, which was read at a meeting of 
the Royal Society in 1779, and published in the 
PhiloAophical Transactions. The commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784 again called forth his 
literary talents ; his account of these perform- 
ances, [)ubli8hed in 4to for the benefit of the 
musical fund, is, well known to every musical 
reader. Dr. Burney also wrote A7i Essay 
towards the History of Cornets, 1769 ; A Plan for 
a Music School, 1774 ; and the Life and Letters 
of Metasiasio, 3 vola. 8vo, 1796. His last 
labour was on Rees’s Cyclopedia, for which work 
he furnished all the musical articles, except 
those of a philosophical and mathematical kind. 
His remuneration for this was £1000, and as 
most of the matter was extracted without 
alteration from his History, the price was largo. 

During a long life Dr. Burney enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of almost every con- 
temporary who was distinguished cither in 
literature or the arts ; with Johnson he was on 
terms of friendship ; and it is known that, soon 
after Johnson’s death, he had serious thoughts 
of becoming his biographer. For many years 
Dr. Burney lived in St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, in a house once the residence 
of Newton, demolished early in the present 
(20th) century ; but in 1783, on being ap- 
pointed organist of Chelsea College, he removed 
to a suite of apartments in that building, where 
ho spent the last twenty-five years of his life in 
the enjoyment of independence, and of a family. 


eaih individual of wJiich (thanks to their 
pamnts’ early can.' and example) had attained 
liigh distinction in s^ono walk of literature or 
science. 

‘In all the relations of private' life,' says one of 
jus bioKpiphers, ‘ his elmracter was exemplary, ami 
jus happinass such im that character deserved and 
honoured. His manners were peculiarly easy, spiriUKt 
ami *;entlemanlike ; he possessed all the auavlty of 
the (’hcsterlielcl school without its stUfness — all its 
grata's, unalloyed hy its laxity of moral principle.' 

At length, full of yt^ars, and rich in all that 
should accompany old age, he breathed his last 
at (Judsea (\)lk ge. His ivmains were deposited, 
on the 20th of A])ril 1814, in the hiirial- 
ground of that institution, attended hy his 
own family {(jf which In'! lived to see the fourth 
geiu'ratinn), the ehief ofiici^rs of the college, 
and many otluTs of rank and talent. A tablet 
to his memr>ry was en><^t<»d in Westminster 
Abbey. Siiu <' 1806 he liad lH*en in receipt of 
a |K‘usion of £300, granted by h’ox. In 1810 
he was made a foreign member of the Institut 
de Fiance. 

His intelligent and exjiroBsivo fiujo has boon 
proscrv<‘(l by Ri^ynolds, in a fine portrait, on- 
gravial by Bart-oloz/.i f given as frontispiece to 
vol. ii. of his General History of Music) \ 
Barry has introdu(;c(l him in his largo picture 
at the 8oci<dy of Arts. A drawing by G. 
Dance is lien' rcprodin ed, PLATE XXXJJL 
His bust was cxecuU‘d hy NollekeiiH in 1806. 

Dr. Burn(‘y’tt })rineipal compositi^uis, in 
additi(3n to Ihoso aln^ady mentioned, are : 

'.H.njaUm for Vl(,||rin Anri a Uilimi,' fwo 'Six Conift 

PK-ers will) lntro»iii<Mo?i and Knjfin* for the orftari ’ ; Twelre 

• a d\n‘ V(k*| in <^ai)onr, pix aie dell' Abate M<tlaatAHi<» ’ ; 

*.Slx l)uet* f<.r ilcrriiaii ’Six Cont'ertoe for Violin, etc., (n 

cltfhf pai tfl "; • Two .'nonataB for riaiiofort,<?, Violin and VlolofnrcMo ’ j 
and ‘Six Uariwnhord IjTJWionM.’ 

K. F. K. ; addns. and corr. from D.N.B, 
Th<> following is a catalogue of the musical 
extra(;ts in his History of Mimic : 

Vol. I. conUiiiN no nnielcal «’xanij>Ie of coneeiinrncr. 

VOL. If. 

raoB 

Roinanc<> on the ih'nth of RIcliard I., from the rrovm^l 842 

Prologue to the I'arajthraKe of the Kpintle ffT St. SP-pheo'a Day 2.'i2 
Plain-8i>ng for the FeaNt of Ht. John the Kvangnliat . . . 

S< ng for Now Year’* Day 

Chanyin dc Rnhind 27C 

Tw«> ChanMoiiM dn ('hfileUin de Onit y 2S3 

Chanaons dn roman d’AIeiandre 200 

Sung of Tldhant of N.ivarre ji, . . 290 

ChauRon * L'Antrler par la inatini'e ■ 800 

Oil! Freiieh Hong ffragiiioiit) • Faux nenihlant’ .... 8^)0 

Hymn • Alla TrinitA iK'ata ’ 828 

Song on the vkUiry obtained at Aglnoriuft 884 

• Suiiirr 1 h Icomen In ’ 407 

Cantilena of (Jnido .415 

Canon in rpldlapente by Okridielm 474 

Ia DiiploratioM «le .Teban okrnbelm. par .Iftaquln <U*» Prts . 481 
Two canonH from .lo»<j!iln’B Miaaa nine nomine .... 400 

Trio • Pleiii H)int ’ from Jofviuln’n Miana ' L’hoinine arrmJ * . . 496 

Oaamia from .Jnij<jnin'ii .Mana ‘ Fayaao regr*^* ' .... 499 

Benedn-tu* from Do • ®00 

*<Ml«ericordla.s,’ .Mok'ctna ........ 508 

‘Mu.iae. .Tovi« ter maximi ’ (monody ou Jr>8f{uin'a d«aib) Bane- 

dbtUH .518 

‘ Anima iiioa.' Isaac 521 

• De trstlmonlis’ Dt) 528 

BeiifBlirtns a :< P. de la Kue 627 

Omcillxn.s a 2. A. Hruuiel 529 

Kyiiea4. Anthony Kevin ........ 531 

Bt vitam. Do. ........ 632 

• <^ii.xm pnlera ea ' (Motottl della <3orona. Ub. iil. no, ]i2), Mcfuion 586 

• Youre o(*unt*Tfeytlng.’ Wm. Newark 541 

‘ My woful hart.’ Rberynghain 644 

‘That wiut rny wfM» ’ K. Fayrfax 640 

• Alas, it ia I.' B<iniund Turgea 648 

‘ l»uiu tranalHset.’ 'J’averner . ....... 667 

•(^li bdllM.’ from -MaMH ‘ O ' Taverner .... 6(10 
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toUia/from Mms * Alb^nufl.' FajrfaK 

* from Do. 

'Oloiiji,* from another Mam >>)r Kayrfax 
^Kaurientea.' John Bhepherd 
‘ Bt In terra pa*,' fron» Maaa * Buge hone.' Tj'e 
‘Babhatum Marla Magdalrne.' KolMirt Johnaon 
Bong, ‘ Buioroed by love and fearc.' Robert Parsona 

VOL. III. 

*IIeare the Voyoe and Prayer.’ Taliya 
Pa. cxxvill. * Bellg let tier gepreiaet.' Luther 
Banter Hymn, * Jeaua Chrlatus uuaer Uellaod 

* Bln veflte burg ' 

Hymn, ' Ea woTl nne Oott’ .... 

Pa c. ^nnouleed by Claude IjcJeune . 

* Krhalt una Herr ‘ 

Four-part aong, * In deep dlatresae.* Mundy 
Anthem, * Lord, wh(j Hball dwell.' Roliert White 
‘Balvabir Mundi,' from 'Cantlonee aacrie.' Taliya 
Motet, ' Hnrelinquit.' Taliya .... 
TheCarinan'M Whlatlo. W. Bird . 

' O Lord my Clofl.' Do 

' My mind U) me a kingdom la.' Do. . 

Caiixonet, ' Ceaee mine eye*.’ T. Morley 

l>o. ' 8<'e, aee, mine own iwt'et Jewel.’ Do. 

Dr. Btill’a dlthcult paaaagea, from Virginal Bo(»k 

Dr. Bill r« Jewel 

Alman by K/>h«rt Johnaon 

* Fortune,’ net by Bird for the Virginal 

* My rtoc-kt« fiHid not.' Weelkea .... 

"n»ou tlo<l of Night.' John Milton (Sir William Loighi 

'Tear«)Mand lAiiientaolona ') 

'An heart that’a broken.' Dowland 
*I ahaiiie, I ahaiiie.’ Do. 

Aim, ' Like Hermit poore ’ and ‘ Sing wc then.’ A. Ferral 

Canon, * Venl Creator.' Zarllno 

’D«p<Miuit' from Magnifltiat Ui Second Tone. Paleatrlna 
' SIrut erat’ from I>o, Pietro Pontlo . 

Miaerere. Anlmuccia 

Motet. ' KxaltalM) te Domine.' Palestrina . 

Madrigal. * Ahi tu inel noghl.' Marenxto . 

Villota alia Naptilltana. Periasone Caiuhio 
f^^tuone vlllanoHche alia Napolltana. Baldiisaare Donato 
Madrigal, * Moro lasso.’ Gesualdo, Pitnee of Venoaa 
Fugue, ' DifTusa eat gratia.’ Cuataiixo Porta 
BaUetu, ‘ 11 bell’ huniore.' GaaUtldl . . 

IK). ‘ 1/ Innainorato ’ .... 

Monteverdl’a New Discords .... 

Madrigal. ' Straccla mi pur' Monteverdi . 

Mot"t, ' Quam pulcra.' Feata 
Madrigal, ' Madonna, lo v' aino.' Do. . 

Motet, ‘ Domine, quid inultipllcatl.* Qoudltnel 
Chanaoti, ' Bonjmtr.’ Claudin lo Jeuiie 
Extracts from ' L« Ballet comiquo do la royne.' 

Noel. (Juurmy 

Madrigal, ' II bianco e dolce clgno.’ Arcad*dt 
Chanson, ‘ Ta laujiie grAce.' (N)rneliu« Cauls 
Madrigal, ' Alma Nenms.’ Orlando Lasso . 

Do. '('alami nontim.’ Cipriano de Bore 
Catch and Canons from ‘ Pammelia’ . 

Hounds and (butons 

Anthem In H {virta, exorcise for an Oxford degree 
Song. ’Come, my Ccdla.’ A. FerralKMJCo 

Whlti'bx’kr's Coranto 

Air ill Coinns. Henry liawfwi 

Song, * A lover once.' l>o 

’Sing to the King of Klng.s.’ William Lawos 
' Lonl, judge my cause.’ Do. 

* Who ti usts in thee.’ Do. 

Five Bolls Consort John Jenkln 
Canon, ' I am so weary.’ Thomas Ford 

Do. ' Lift up your heads.' Simon Ives . 

Do. * Non nobis Domine.’ Hilton. 

I>o. * Look down, O Isird.’ T. Ford 
Dv). * Hold thy iwaoe ’ . . . . 

Kxainples of Blow’s crudities 
Anthem, ’The ways of Zion.’ Michael Wise 
' Gloria Patrl.’ Deering .... 

Glee, ’Ne’er trouble thyself.’ Matthew Ijocke 
Three-part song, ’Sweet Tyrannies,’ by the father 
Purcell 


Chant Thomas Purcell .... 

Canon. Turlnl 

DiviHinns, specimens of. SeracinI 
Fragments of Ttaliaii melody from Pallavicini, Cifra, 

Meriila and Facho 

'Tinna Nonna,’ lullaby. Rarbella 
Aria dal Tasso. Tartinl .... 

Aria alia Looese. Lao ..... 


Bal 
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27 

35 

36 

37 

38 
40 
K? 
55 
67 
77 
87 
89 
93 
97 

103 

•103 

11.5 

117 
JIM 

118 
1*25 


VOL. IV. 

Licences in Monteverdi 

Fragmenta of Pert, Caecliil and Monteverdi 
Reo. and Air from Ceeti’s ’Orontea’ , 

Fragment of ravalH’s ’ Brisinena' 

Bcena from Bontampi’s * Parlde* . 

Scene from the first Oratorio. Rmilio del Cavallara 
Rec. from Mnxxochi’s ’Te^trs of Mary Magdalen 
Air from Kederici’s ' Santa Catarina da Siena* 

Duet frtiin Stradella’s ’ John the Baptist’ . 

Air from Pistocohl’s ' Maddaleua’ . 

.\lr. • 11 inlo figllo.* Scarlatti 
Extract fmin Ve<Thl*a ’ Amdparnasso’ 

Extract from Caccini 

Fraimaents and Air from Cantata by Caiisslmi 

Beauties of his cantatas 

Duet from * Musurgia.’ Kircher . 

Fragments of oautatas and motet by Ceeti . 
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1.-19 

140 

141 
H19 
J7(» 
177 
1H4 • 
Ittl 
•2U5 
’214 
‘216 
•2*23 
’A»7 
•2;ii 
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237 

245 

•246 

267 

271 

279 

285 

303 

30i» 

317 

.319 

349 

3.50 

.T5I 

354 

37H 

.397 

405 

406 
406 
411 
415 

415 

416 
416 
416 
449 
4.55 

479 

480 

486 

487 
521 
628 

544 

671 

672 
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27 

31 

67 

69 

71 

91 

96 

117 

118 
121 
121 
127 
137 
14:1 
147 
1,50 
161 


Fragments of cantatas by Luigi Roast 167 

Air. ’ Dolce amor.’ Cavalli 158 

Fragment of Bandiui 168 

Specimens of Salvator Roea ........ 165 

naginenta of Baasani 168 

Fragments from Scarlatti’s Cantataa 171 

PIvTslons by various singers ........ 216 

Fragment from Handel’o ‘Teseo’ 241 

Divisions by Nicolai and others 243 

Air from Arioati’s * Vespasiano’ 293 

Divisii.ns by Farlnelli 437 

Air sung by Farinelli in Broschi’s * Artaxerxea’ ... 439 
Divisions (1740 and 1755) .... ... 461 


BURRIAN, Carl, see Burian. 

BURROWES, John Freckleton (6. Lon- 
don, Apr. 23, 1787 ; d. there, Mar. 31, 1852), 
composer and organist, was a pupil of William 
Horsley. His works include an overture pro- 
duced at the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, of which he was one of the original 
members, songs and pianoforte pieces. Bur- 
rowos was the author of The Thorough- Ba^^s 
Primer and 7'he Pianoforte Primer^ both which 
have passed through many editions. For 
nearly forty years ho held the post of organist 
of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. w. h. h. 

BURTON, Avery, English pro-Reformation 
composer. A 5-part Mass by him (‘ Ut Re Mi 
Fa Sol La ’) is in the Oxford Music School 
Collection (MS. Mus. Sch. E, 376-381). On 
Nov. 29, 1494, one pound was paid to ‘ Burton ’ 
for making a Mass (Privy Purse expenses of 
Henry VIL)» He may bo identified with the 
Auorio whom Morley names in his list of 
authorities ( Plaint and Easie In troduction^ 1597), 
whose name appears as composer of a piece 
for the organ, in B.M. Add. MS. 29,990. The 
name of ‘ Davy ’ Burton appears in the List of 
Henry VITI.’s Chapel, 1520. G. E. P. A. 

Dr. Grattan Flood T., 1919, p. 007) has 

made search of the State Papers, and collected 
the references to Burton under the several 
Christian names of Avery, Davy and David. 
He considers these to refer to one individual, 
and also notes Avery Burnett as a variant of 
the name. He notes that David Burton was 
appointed Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
1509, finds the name Avery Burnett in the list 
of salaries for the King’s Household (1526), and 
while the same nanife ‘ Avery Burnet of the 
household ’ is granted a lease of land, Mar. 10, 
1541, in the following year a reversionary 
interest in what may be the same lease is 
granted to Henry Byrd. ‘ In this grant,* ho 
says, ‘ the composer is correctly described as 
“ David Burton, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal.” ’ c. 

BURTON, John (6. Yorkshire, 1730; 
d, London, 1785), harpsichordist, was a pupil 
of John Keeble {q,v.). He became one of the 
first harpsichord-players and organists of his 
time, and gave concerts in Germany in 1754 
with great success. He composed 3 concertos 
for harpsichord, one for organ or harpsichord ; 
10 sonatas for a keyboard instrument, and 6 
more with accompaniment for the violin (op. 2); 
12 Italian canzonets, op. 3. E. v. d. s. 

BURTON, Robert Senior (5. Dewsbury, 
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Sept. 1, 1820 ; d. Harrogate, Aug. 2, 1892), 
oi^anist and conductor, studied under Cipriani 
Potter, and succeeded S. S. Wesley m 1849 as 
organist of Leeds Parish Church, a post ho 
occupied till 1880. 

His claim to notice rests chiefly on the im- 
portant share he took in directing and improv- 
ing the choral music for which the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is famous. He was conductor 
and chorus-master of many Yorkshire societies, 
in York, Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Hali- 
fax, Barnsley, Harrogate, Holm firth, Malton 
and elsewhere. Ho was also chorus-master to 
tho first Leeds Festival, in 1858, and recciv^ed 
the same appointment for the abortive festival 
of 1801, and again when tho festivals were 
resumed in 1874, but soon resigned the position, 
in consequence of differences of opinion with 
the committee, ilis most important work was 
jx^rhaps in connexion with the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society, which he trained and 
conducted from 1878-87, an office which in- 
cluded tho preparation of works for the Brad- 
ford subscription concerts founded and con- 
ducted for many years by Halle. The essential 
feature of his method was his careful attention 
to vocal phrasing, by which ho added greatly 
to tho artistic refinement of Yorkshire choruses. 

H. T. 

BUSAUNE, an old name for trombone. 

BUSBY, Thomas (6. Westminster, Doc. 
1755 ; d. Pentonvillo, May 28, 1838), organist 
and composer, tho son of a coach -painter. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to get him 
into the Westminster Abbey choir, he was 
placed under Champness for singing and 
Knyvett for harpsichord. Li tho summer of 
1769 ho sang at Vauxhall at a weekly salary of 
ten guineas. On the breaking of his voice in 
tho same year, he was articled for three years 
to Battishill, and for some time after the 
expiration of his articles devoted himself to 
composition and musical literature, acting as 
parliamentary reporter to tho London CouranU 
and contributing musical criticisms to tho 
European Review and other periodicals. Ho 
worked at a setting of Pope’s ‘ Messiah ’ for 
some years, and it was produced in 1799 
with considerable success as ‘ The Prophecy.’ 
About 1786 he was appointed organist of St. 
Mary’s, Newington, and in the same year 
collaborated with Arnold in bringing out a 
Musical Dictionary, In 1798 he was elected 
organist of St. Mary Woolnoth. After the 
performance of his oratorio, he set to work on 
various odes by Pope and Gray, and Ossian’s 
‘ Comala ’ ; in 1800 he wrote music for a 
version of Kotzebue’s ‘ Joanna,’ and a so-called 
secular oratorio, ‘ Britannia,’ was sung at 
Covent Garden, with Mara in the principal 
part. In June 1801 he took the degree of 
Mus.D. at Cambridge. In 1802 he wrote music 
to Holcroft’s ‘ Tale of Mystery,’ and in the 


following year to Miss Porter’s ‘ Fair Fugitives.* 
His last dramatic work was the music to lewis’s 
‘ Rugantino,* 1805. He was a man of great 
industry, and, besides the works enumerated, 
wrote and published the following ; 

ft «fttirit«l pnt*in, irsft ; Mctifmarg qf Untie, 
178d, Mriitt Httrmo»*iat. 17iJH ^ JTW: 

7'hr Uonthip MtuiotU Journai <four uuiut>ertt. laU : A trftiialftUon of 
Luerttiut. 1813; A Orammar qf Mutie, 1818; A Uittory 
(cuiupiltwl tixmi Bumey and Hftwklnft), vol«. 8vu, 181W; Ooworrr- 
Uo-mt amf Orckritra AntotUAtt. 3 folft. lltiuu, ISlid; A MntirtU 
or Trvhnkutl //irrefury, 189S. of LMh^ Autkort, 

lyUl; llutby, Hitl. qf Untie ; /^vatt Stntrcet.) 

K. F. R. ; addns. and corr. from D,N.B, 

BUSCH, (1) Fritz (b, Siegen, Westphalia, 
Mar. 13, 18^)), eldest son of tho violin-maker 
Wilhelm Buscli, conductor. 

At 5 years old Busch moeived his first 
piano It'ssons, and at 7 lio lx*gan to appear 
at concerts. He attended the gymnasium 
at Siegen and at Siegburg (Rhimdand), to 
which place his partmts moved in 1902. At 
tho same time he became efficient up^m most 
of tho orchestral instruments. In 1906 ho 
wont to tho Conservatoire at (Cologne, whore 
he was a pupil of Fritz Steinbach for conducting, 
of Karl Boettcher and L. Uziolli for piano, of 
Otto Klauwell for theory and composition. 
In 1909 ho went to Riga os conductor and 
chorus din^ctor of tho ‘ Stadtthcator ’ ; in tho 
summer months of 1910-12 ho was director 
of tho concerts at Bad Pyrmont (when) ho 
conducted in 1911 tho Bliithnor orchestra 
from Berlin); in tho winter of 1911-12 he 
conducU^d tho choir of tho Musikveroin in 
Gotha. Ho made winter concert tours as a 
pianist. In 1912 Bu.sch succeeded Eberhard 
Schwickerath as director of music at Aachon, 
and in that position ho directed the Aachon 
Gosangverein, tho town orchestra, and tho 
people’s concerts. After a short period of 
war service ho again took up his post at 
Aachen. Busch has a close sympathy for 
Reger’s art, and ho conducted tho Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra at the Reger Festival 
at Jena in Juno 1918. In the same month ho 
succeeded Max Schillings first as conductor, 
then as general musical director of the Stutt- 
gart opc^ra. In 1922 ho succeeded Fritz 
^iner as general musical director of khe State 
opera in Dresden. Busch ranks as one of the 
most distinguisht^d of living Gorman opera 
and concert conductors. 

(2) Adolf Gkoro Wilhelm (b, Siegen, 
Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891), younger brother of 
Fritz, is an excellent violinist, leader of his own 
string quartet, and a composer. 

In 1902 he entered tho Conservatoire in 
Cologne, whore his teachers were Willy Hess 
and Bram Kldering, and where Fritz Steinbach 
took special notice of him. In 1908 he 
became a composition pupil of Hugo Griiters 
in Bonn, whose son-in-law he became in 1913, 

Max Reger and Busch were associated 
together from 1907 onwards ; Reger liked to 
produce his chamber music with Busch Ir 
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1912 Busoh became leader of the orchestra of 
the Konzertverein in Vienna, under Ferdinand 
L6wo. In 1918 ho succeeded Henri Martoau 
as teacher in tho Hf>chflchulo, Berlin. 

He has made lengthy concert tours in which 
his fine and sympathetic playing has shown 
him to bo one of the first of living German 
violinists. Since 1019 he has been leader of a 
string quartet, which consisted at its founda- 
tion of Busch, Karl Reitz, Emil Bohnke, 
Paul Griimmer ; and now of Busch, Gosta 
Andreosson, Karl Doktor and Paul Griimmer. 
Rudolf Sorkin, tho young Viennese pianist, 
is tho accompanist. 

As a composer Busch was at first closely 
allied to Reger, but later he achieved a freer 
and more p(3rsonal stylo. 

LIST OP WORKS 

Choral work, * Darthulaii Orah^osaTHf,* op. 1 ; Symphonlo 
Fantasy, for ur<‘h.. or^- And ohoir. .o;>. 17 ; Fantasy for v'cl. ami 
orch., op. 10 : Overturns, Klinia OdipUA, op. l.'l, LuAtuftfrA, op. ‘2H ; 
Variations on the Uadezky March, orch., op. h ; VariaLlouM on a 
theme of Moxarl, Htnall orch. ; Concerto fur vin., A min.. o£i. 20 : 
Concerto for I'F., t* niaj., oj). 31 (Dresden, 1925) : Vaiiatlons on a 
thente (if S<diut»ert, 2 I'r., op. 2 : Varhitions on an original therno, 
TF., etc., <»p. 6 ; 1*F. Sonata, C inin., op. 26 ; FaHsa«!agtia, PF. and 
2 vliw., op. 4 ; Trio, 2 vIhh. and via., op. Ga ; Duet, vln. and 
v’cello, op. i\b ; I'tano Trio, A min., op. 16 ; String Trio, A 
niiu., op. 24 ; ]>eutMche Tanae, clar., vin. and v'cello, op. 
2<Ju ; Duet. clar. and vln., ojj. ; Introduction, Tema 
con varlaxluni and Hondo, clar. and vjn,, up. 3(ic ; Suite, 
via. ai(jne, op. 2ila ; Intrudu/.ione, Mcljerzo, Uotuatuo and Taran- 
tella, v*c«ll<j alone, op. 236 ; Hereiuulcf or etr. quartet, O raaj.. 
Op. 14 ; Kuntasy for organ, oi). lU ; Violin Sonata, ti mu)., oji. 21 ; 
J(ni>roviftatlon on n waltz tlicme, orcli., op, 22 : PaHeacaglia and 
Fugue fur org., op. 27 ; Suite, org. and vlu., op. 33 ; String (Quartet, 
B mJn., on. 29; Divertimento for 13 hoIo inHtr., A inaj., op. 30; 
Solo Sonata for vln,, op, 7n ; Suite in the (dd stylo, v'cello alone, 
on. 76 ; Prelude and Fugue for vln, alone, op. Srt ; ditto for 
V oellc) alone, op. 86 ; Duo for vln. and via., op, ; Sonata for 
vVello and I’F., A inln., op. 18 ; Songs, op. 3, with PF. and atr. 
ac<mt. ; Songs with orch , ojt. 12 ; Semga vlth PF,. oj*. 11a ; Sungii 
Mltn orch., op. 116; Klnderlleder for chlidioa'a choir and orch., 
Of). 32 ; Duet for soprano and alto with PF., op. Kia ; Two songs 
for soprano, gamba and org., op, 106 ; An edition of J, S. Bach's 
Solo Sonatas and Partitas (1919). 

BUST, Leonida (/j. Bologna ; d. there, 1901), 
was for many years secretary of the Philhar- 
monic Academy of Bologna. Busi is chiefly 
remembered for his valuable studies of Marcello 
(Benedetto Marcello^ sua vita e opere) and 
Martini (II Padre Giov. Bait. Martini, mmicista 
leiteralo del secolo XV 11 1). f. b. 

BUSNOJS ( DK Busnr), Anthotne (d. Bruges, 
Nov, 6, 1492),^ a distinguished musician of 
the latter part- of the 15th century, probably 
a native of Picardy. In a composition of his 
written between 1401 and 14(>7, and printed at 
p. 105 of the first volume of Dr. Adler’s Seeks 
Trienter Codice^^ (D.T.O,), lie describes hirnself 
as a pupil of Okt^gheni ^ and as ‘ illustris coinitis 
do Chaulois indignum inusicum.’ The person 
referred to is clearly the Comte de Charolais, 
who in 1407 became Duke of Burgundy and is 
known to history as Charles the Bold. Busnois 
continued in tho service of the court of Bur- 
gundy under Charles and his successor Mary 
down to 1481, and a musician of his name 
was afterwards director of tho choir at the 
church of St. Sauveur, Bruges. The identity, 
however, has been questioned.^ 

> FVtltt dat«8 ih« doaih of BuanoU b«tween Oct. 20. 1480, and 
Feb. 2, 1481, at which period hia name diaappeon from the liata of 
' ho dttoal chapel. 

* See also (J. ('r^Un'a lament over the death of Okegbem. 

* Van der fitraeten, £a atu 


Busnois is frequently cited as an authority 
by tho theorists of the period. In 1476 Tinctor 
dedicated his treatise De natura et proprietate 
tonorum to 

* pracHtantLssiniis ac cdeberrirnls artis miisicae pro- 
fesBoribu.s Domino Johann! Okeghem, ohristlanissimi 
regirt Francoriiin protho-eapellano, ac MagLstro An- 
tonio BiLsnois, illuHtri.sainii Burgiindonim dueis 
can tori.’ 

Two Magnificats, a Mass ‘ Ecco Ancilla ’ and 
four motets by Busnois are extant in a manu- 
script of the Royal Library at Brussels. Many 
of his secular pieces are contained in the Dijon 
MS. 517 (formerly 295) and in Cod. Magliabech. 
59 of the National Library of Florence in 
MS. Casanatense O.V. 208 (now 2856). Other 
compositions are found in the following MSS. : 
Riccardiana 2794, Bologna 148, Paris (National 
Lib.) nouv. acq. f. 4379.* Some of his songs 
are included in Pctnicci’s early publications, 
tho OdhecaUm (1501), Canii cinquan ta (1501), 
and Canii centoc inquanta (\Ii()*^), from the latter 
of which Kies<3 wetter transcrilied throe songs 
in tho appendix to V erhandelingen, etc., Am- 
sterdam, 1829. Two more have been printed 
by Dr. Adler from the Trent rnanu8<3ripts. 

J. F. R. s. ; addna. m. l. p. 

BUSONI, FERRueno Benvenuto (b. Em- 
poli, Tuscany, Apr. 1, 1866; rf. Berlin, July 27, 
1924), eminent pianist and composer, was the 
son of a clarinet-player, Ferdinando Busoni, 
and his wife Anna Weiss- Busoni, a pianist of 
German parentage. 

His childhood was spent chiefly at Trieste and 
in other parts of Austria ; taught music by his 
mother, he appeared in public at Vienna at the 
age of 9 and excited the admiration of Hanslick. 
He played in various towns as a child prodigy, 
though he never had pianoforte lessons from 
any well-known master. For a few years he 
studied composition with Wilhelm Meyer-Remy 
at Graz. At the age of 1 5 he made a successful 
concert tour in Italy ; he became a member 
of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna (the 
youngest since Mozart), and at Florence a gold 
medal was struck in his honour. To this period 
there belong a number of unimportant piano- 
forte compositions and a cantata, ‘ II Sabato 
del villaggio ’ (poem by Leopardi), which was 
performed at Bologna. He went to I..eipzig in 
1886 to study composition, and while there was 
a follow-pupil of Frederick Delius. In 1889 he 
became professor of the pianoforte at the Con- 
servatoire of Helsingfors, and after winning the 
Rubinstein prize at St. Petersburg with a 
‘Konzortstuck ’ for pianoforte and orchestra in 
1890, he taught at the Moscow Conservatoire. 
Prom 1891-94 he was in America, giving con- 
certs and also teaching the pianoforte at the 
New England Conservatory, Boston. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1894 and took up his resid- 
ence in Berlin, where he remained until 1914, 

* S«« £. Droz and O. Thlbaoli, BibllographU dtt r0eutiit dl 
tkamotu du 1 F« 
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though frequently making extended concert 
tours in various countries, including England. 
In 1901—02 he was invited to give advanced 
classes for pianists at Weimar, carrying on the 
tradition of Liszt, for whom he always had the 
deepest admiration, although he never heard 
Liszt play and never even saw him. 

During this period Busoni established his 
fame as a pianist. His style was somewhat 
criticised by those who had been brought up in 
the austere traditions of Clara Schumann, and 
he was regarded as belonging to the ultra- 
romantic party. Particular exception was 
taken to his transcriptions after the manner of 
Liszt. In Berlin he not only appeared as a 
virtuoso but conducted orchestral concerts as 
well. Ho brought out many new works and 
w'orks that were new and strange to Berlin 
audiences, such as the two symphonies of 
Vincent D’Indy. Needless to say, Liszt figured 
frequently in his programmes ; in 191 1 ho cele- 
brated the centenary of LiszPs birth by a re- 
markable series of 6 Liszt recitals. He visited 
America again in 1910-11, and in 19i3 was 
made director of the Liceo Musieale of Bologna. 
Always intensely conscious of his Italian nation- 
ality, he had hoped to develop the teaching at 
this historic seat of musical learning on the 
advanced lines which he had followed himself ; 
but lie soon found that the duties of director 
involved him in a mass of irksome administra- 
tive detail, and after a year he resigned the 
post. His chief interest lay more and more 
in composition and less in pianoforte-playing, 
although for a long time ho found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain recognition as a composer. The 
violin sonata in P], op. 30a, whi(-h belongs to 
his Berlin period, is the first work which he 
himself regarded as fully mature, though it is 
preceded by the huge pianoforte concerto, op. 
34, a work in five long movements with a 
cliorus of male voices at the end. 

After the outbreak of war in 1914, Busoni 
went to America on a concert tour, and in the 
autumn of 1915 settled at Zurich, where he 
remained until 1920, refusing to play in any of 
the l)elligerent countries. He returned to Berlin 
in the autumn of 1920 and very soon established 
for himself a position of honour hardly accorded 
to him before, A younger generation had 
grown up which was prepared to accept him 
not merely as a pianist but also as a composer, 
and he was also appointed by the new govern- 
ment to a chair of composition at the (formerly 
Royal) Academy of Arts. Ho played several 
times in England after the war was over, but 
in recent years his health seldom allowed him 
to appear in public, though he never ceased 
devoting himself to composition. An oj^era on 
a story of E. T. A. Hoffmann, ‘ Die Brautwahl,* 
was produced at Hamburg in 1912 ; in 1918 
‘ Arlecchino,’ a one - act comic opera, was 
produced at Zurich, and a few years later he 


converted his imidontal muMic U> Oozzi’s 
‘ Turandot * (comprised for Max Reinhardt’s 
production at the llcutsches The^itor in Berlin, 
1913) int(» a little o|K»ra with spoken dialogue. 
During his last years lie was at work on an 
ojMTatio treatment of the Faust legend. He 
published the libretto, which is written in 
Cerman by himself ; it is a drama of remark- 
able originality and force, owing little or 
nothing to previous treatments of the subject. 

Busoni’s devotion to Liszt, which was con- 
stant throughout his career, is not to be dis- 
missed as the admiration of a virtuoso pianist 
for his famous predecessor. Although Busoni’s 
extraordinary technical powers made him the 
founder of a new school of pianoforte-playing, 
virtuosity was for him always subsidiary to 
interpretation, and his intcrj)rotations, whet her 
of Liszt or of other composers, wore always 
predominantly intellectual in character. What 
appealed to Busoni in the music of Liszt was 
obviously its Italian aR}>ect, (oupled witli its 
German ronuinticism, and more ©specially 
Liszt’s conception of the monumental possi- 
bilities of the pianoforte and of music in 
general ; a further source of ins])iration was 
that latest ]>criod of Liszt’s music, in whi(;h ho 
looks forward towards th(' music of our own day 
with a singularly pro])hotic insight. For small 
forms, for music, of delicate and intimate char- 
acter, Busoni scorns to have had little int/crest ; 
even such things as Cho|)in’H Pr<‘.ludos hi* played 
in a monumental manner. It is natural that 
his interpretations of Beethoven and Bach 
should have been on the same magnificent 
scale ; but latt<wly he paid more attention to 
Mozart, whose concertos he played in a style 
entirely his own, with cadenz.vs of startling 
originality, though developed logically out of 
Mozart’s own materials and style. 

The influence of Liszt is very apparent in the 
great Pianoforte Concerto, but it has an Italian 
brilliance, an Italian dignity and solemnity 
which place it in a category by itself. In later 
works the influence of Bach becomes more 
dominant, reaching its climax in the * Fantasia 
contrappuntistica ’ on an unfinisheeV fugue of 
Bach, which leads us gradually by strictly con- 
trapuntal methods from the simplicity of the 
18th century to the most daring conceptions 
of our own time. In the operas, the composer 
to whom Busoni shows most affinity is the 
Verdi of ‘ Falstaff.’ 

Busoni died before finishing the opera 
* Doktor Faust,’ but the concluding scene was 
completed by his pupil Philipp Jamach, and 
the work was produced at Dresden, May 21, 
1925. It is hardly likely that the opera will 
ever be popular with the general public, 
owing to its severely intellectual character 
and to the fact that the chief female part is 
little more than a mere episode ; but, con- 
sidered as a whole, ‘ Doktor Faust ’ is a work 
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of extraordinary nobility and beauty. The 
ballot mu«ic, in which Busoni’s admiration 
for Bizet is manifest, is brilliantly scored and 
extremely attractive. The prologue, which is 
of great length and divided into various 
sections, is deeply impressive, especially in its 
treatment of the chorus, which sings large 
portions of the I^atin Mass behind the scenes 
as a background to the compact of Faust with 
Mephistopheles. Jarnach’s final scene, though 
founded on Busoni’s own materials, hardly 
achieves his luminous contrapuntal texture in 
the orchestra, but is perhaps more dramatic 
in style than most of the opera ; in any case, 
it is a worthy and dignified conclusion, and it 
can safely bo said that there was no other 
composer living who could have undertaken 
the difficult task with equal success. * Doktor 
Faust ’ is undoubtedly Busoni’s greatest work 
and the one which expresses his own per- 
sonality in the fullest way. 

A number of smaller works both for piano- 
forte and for orchestra are of interest as 
showing various phases of Busoni’s person- 
ality ; they are often studies towards the 
solution of some particular problem of com- 
position, especially to that most pressing prob- 
lem — the development of new musical forms 
on classical principles. For Busoni, notwith- 
standing his open contempt for ‘ academic * 
music, was a complete master of all technical 
device in composition and no revolutionary, 
although he was for ever striving after new 
methods of expression. What he sought to 
achieve was a neo-classicism in which form and 
expression may find their j)erfoct balance. A 
man of wide reading and powerful intellect, his 
prose writings about music are in the form of 
short essays and sketches (even the Neue 
Asthetik der TonhinM is a collection of aphor- 
isms rather than a treatise), but they contain a 
number of new and suggestive ideas. 

Busoni was often supposed by those who 
did not know him to be an eccentric character ; 
but this hardly represents the truth. Ho 
was very happily married and his domestic 
life was unclouded. He was always guided by 
the motto of Liszt — * G6nie oblige ’ ; jealousy 
and intrigue were entirely alien to his nature. 
To younger musicians he always extended a 
cordial welcome and a generous appreciation. 
He was a copious and vivid letter-writer, with 
a strong sense of humour, which often found 
expression in spirited pen-drawings. His two 
sons are both painters. Though he disliked 
going into society, he was in his own house a 
most genial host, and his talk was remarkably 
witty and stimulating. £. J. d. 

The following is a summary of Busoni’s chief 
works : 

OPERAS 

Dl« Br»utw»hl, on. 4fi. (Hamburg, 1913.) 

Tnrandot. (BerUo, 1931.) 

Artoccbino, op. AO. (ZQiich, 19ia) 


ORCHESTRA 

Symphonic Suite, op. 25. (1888.) 

SVmphonie Tone-poem, op. 32a. 

Violin Concerto, op. 35a. 

Ltutsplel Overture, op. 38. 

Oebarulnchte Suite, op. 34a. 

Turandot Suite, op, 41. 

Berceune ^I4gijiqae, op. 42. 

Nocturne aymphonlque, op. 43. 

Brautwnhl Suite, op. 45. 

Rondo arlecchlneoco, op. 46. 

Oeaang voin Reigen der Geiater, op. 47. 

Concertino, clarinet and amaii urch., op. 48. 

Sarabande and cortege (from Fauat mu-ntc), op. QL 
nivertlmento, flute and orcbeatra, op. 52. 

TanzwaJzer, op. 63. 

PIANO 

Four Ballet acenea, opp. 6, 20, 30, 30a. 

Vartationa and Fugue on Cbopin'a Prelude In C minor, ap. 22 
(1885.) 

Ri» Elegies. (1908.) 

Six Sonatinas (with various titles ; see Sonattna). (1910-21.) 

‘An die Jugend.* (4 books. 1909.) 

Indlanlachea Tagebuch. (1915.) 

Fantasia contrappuntlatlca (on themes from Bach’s * Art of Fugue *). 
Toccata. (n»21.) 

Studies. (5 books, 1021.) 

(’adenzas to various Ck)ncertos (see Cadenza). 

A revised version of ‘ Fantasia contrappuntlstica,’ an Improvisation 
on a Bach Choral, and ‘ Duetiino concertante ' on a theme 
of Mozart, are for ‘I pianos. 

Konzertatflck (with orcb.), op. 3)a. 

C’oncerto (with orch. and choral flnale), op. 39. 

Indian Fantasy (with orch.). op. 44. (19L4.) 

SONGS 

Collected under the following operas, numbers 1, 2, 15, 18, 24, 
31, 32 (Italian), 36, * Ave Maria,' with orch. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
2 String Quartets, opp. 19, 26. 

Suite VV.1. and PF., op. 23. 

4 Bagatelles Vln. and PF., op. 28. 

2 Sonatas Vln. and PF., opp. 29, 36a. 

Serenata V’cl. and PF., op. 34. 

ARRANGEMENTS AND EDITIONS 
Bach Studies (7 vols.). transcriptions together with an edition of 
’ Das wohltempcrirte Klavler.' An Idomeneo Sxilte (Mozart), 
overtures to * Die Entfflhrung ' and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ with 
concert endings. 

LITERARY WORKS 

Kntwnrf finer neuen Xathetik der Tonkunet (Trieste, a revlse<l and 
enlarged edition by Insel-Verlag, I.ieipzlg, n.d., 1907), translated 
by T. Baker. The .Vew Aeathetie of Music (New York, 1911). 
FsrsucA einer organlachen Klaviemotenachrift, (1910.) 

Von der £inheU der Musik, veratreiUe Aufteiehnunpent Collected 
Kssavs. (Berlin, 1923.) 

Poems of Ot>cras In addition to those already pro«iuced : ‘ Das 
Wandblld’ (1918), 'Doktor Faust’ (1920), 'Die Gditerbraut’ 
(1921). 

BIBIJOORAPHY 

H. iJtiCHTKNTniTT ; F. Busoni. (I^'ipzig, 1916.) 

G. Selden-Goth : F. Busoni. (Vienna, 1922.) 

BUTHS, Julius (6. Wiesbaden, May 7, 1851 ; 
d. Diissoldorf, Mar. 12, 1920), pianist and 
conductor, was the son of an oboe - player, 
and studied music at Cologne and Berlin, and 
later in Italy and at Paris. From 1875-79 
Buths was settled at Breslau, whore he con- 
ducted the Gesangvereiii, and he then moved 
to Elberfeld (1879-90). But his most im- 
portant opportunity came to him with the 
appointment of musical director to the city 
of Diissoldorf (1890-1908), where he took 
charge of the famous Lower Rhine Festivals 
(see Nibdberheinische Musikfeste). There 
from 1893 onward he gave a number of out- 
standing performances of great works both 
classical and modem. He made the German 
translation of Elgar’s ‘ The Dream of Gerontius * 
and produced it at the festival of 1902 (see 
Elqak). In that year he became director of 
the newly formed Conservatorium at Diissel- 
dorf. {Riemann.) o. 

BU’PLER, Thomas Hamly (6. London, 1762; 
cL Edinburgh, 1823), son of John Butler, 
professor of music. 

He received his earlv musical education as a 
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chorister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares. 
On the breaking of his voice ho was sent to 
Italy to study composition under Piccinni> 
where he remained three years. On his 
return to England he was engaged by Sheridan 
to compose for Drury Lane Theatre. Differ- 
ences, however, arising, ho quitted England at 
the expiration of his engagement and settled 
in Edinburgh, where he established himself 
as a teacher. Butler composed the musio for 
‘ The Widow of Delphi,* a musical comedy 
by Richard Cumberland, 1780, besides many 
pieces for the pianoforte. w. n. h. 

BUTT, Dame Clara {6. Southwick, Sussex, 
Feb. 1, 1873), contralto singer, studied with 
Daniel Rootham at Bristol, and in 1889 
gained a scholarship at the R.C.M., where she 
was a pupil of J. H. Blower. 8he made her 
debut at the Albert Hall as Ursula in ‘ The 
Golden Legend ’ on Dec. 7, 1802, and three 
days afterwards sang the part of Orpheus 
at the pupils’ i^erformance of Gluck’s opera 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Her commanding 
stature and fine stage pn^sonce gn^atly assisted 
the effect of her beautiful voice, and from that 
time her success has boon unqualified. It 
havS been almost entirely a success of the 
conc^ert platform and latterly of her own 
platform, that is, in her own concerts, more or 
less of tho ballad type, given all over the 
British Empire. She has, however, been 
much in request for other concerts, and 
particularly for tho English Festivals. Her 
first f(‘stival engagements wore at Hanley and 
Bristol in Oct. 1893. In 1895 she went to 
Paris to study with M. Bouhy, and at the same 
time had a few lessons from Mine. Etelka 
Gerster. Elgar’-s ‘ Sea Pictures ’ were written 
for her and produced with conspicuous success 
at tho Norwich Festival of 1899. She married 
Kennerloy Rumford (q.v.) in 1900, since 
when their careers have been pursued together. 
In 1920 she was created D.B.E. in acknowledg- 
ment of services during the war. In the same 
year she made a reappearance on the operatic 
stege, singing several times in Gluck’s * Orfeo ’ 
at Covent Garden. M. and c. 

BUTTERWORTH, George Sainton Kaye- 
(6. London, July 12, 1885 ; d. in action, 
Pozieres, Aug. 6, 1916), had in a few years of 
activity made his mark as a composer and as a 
collector and student of folk-song and dance. 

Butterworth, whose father, Sir Alexander 
Butterworth, was solicitor to and later general 
manager of the North-Eastern Railway, was 
brought up in Yorkshire. He won a founda- 
tion scholarship at Eton (1899), and entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1904. It was there 
that his musical character was developed, 
largely by contact with H. P. Allen (g.v.), and 
during his Oxford days his interest in folk-song 
and in the influences of nationality on art 
generally was aroused by friendships with 


V aughan Williams and Cecil Sharp. After 
leaving Oxford his activities included some 
e.ssay8 in musical cHticism, with some con- 
tributions to tho second edition of this Diction- 
ary, an assistant mastership at Radley and 
a year of study at the R.C.M. He hcl]x*d 
Vaughan Willianm in the pn'paration of tho 
score of his ‘ London Symphony ’ and wrote 
notes for its first iK^rformanci'. He took part 
in the summer schools of folk-dancing and was 
himself an exc<‘llont dancer. Ho collected and 
arranged a set of * Eleven Folk-songs from 
Sussex.* His own songs, osiKHually those 
from A Shropshire Lad (Housman), have the 
clean simplicity of folk-melody. An orchestral 
rhapsody on a theme from one of thorn was 
produced by Nikisch at tho I/oeds Festival 
(1913), and has b(>on much played since. An 
orchestral Idyll, ‘Tho Banks of Gnwn Willows,* 
on folk-thenies was produced at Queen’s Hall 
(Mar. 20, 1914), at a concert given by F. B, 
Elli.s. The war cut sliort theso pursuits. 
Butoerworth pr(>m]>tly enlisted, won a com- 
mission in tho Durliam IJght Infantry, was 
awarded tho Military Cross for his gallant 
defeiKio of a trench which was subsequently 
named after him, and was killed in action 
before ho could hoar of tho award. 

His compositions include : 

of Six 8 oih(h fridii ,4 Shro/mitH'r /.tuL 

• Drwlou Hill,* uihI other toitgit frouj Oit* HiiinH. 

Klevfu Folk-songn (xmji 8iuim«x collfc-ted hdU •rrungtHl, 

Two Songit for liari lotto. 

•On ('hrlNtintui ntgltl' (8.A.T.H.), a triuUtiotiAl ctin>l. 

• up in Out niontiitg ‘ (T.T. Jl. Ii,|, a iratJitioniil CArol. 

' 111 tnv Highlan<J>«,' fnnule and PF. 

• Love blows an tho wind hlowit,’ Viaritoiie and striligs 414*1 or PK. 
‘The Cherry Tree,’ HhapatMiy for orehestra. 

'The BankMuf Oreeti Willown,’ Idyll for orch«*atra. ^ 

BUTTING, Max {b. Berlin, Oct. 6, 1888), 
a pupil of Dreyor, Prill, Klose, and (.’ourvoisiei 
in Munich. He is ossentiallv a composer of 
chamber music though on entirely independent 
lines. Quite uninfluenced, he has nothing in 
common with any of tho various schools of 
musical composition. 

Worm, — op. 1, C songg with smnll orcb. ; op. (i, unflnlthed Mam ; 
c'pp. 8, 16, IB, 20. ntr. quarUU ; op. 10, Rtr. qiiliilRt ; op. 11, tolo 
Rouata for vln. In five inovementa ; op. 14, 1*K. quartet; op. 16, 
Rtr. trio; op. 10. v'cl. concerto ; op. *21, chatahor symphonjr ; op, 
2*2, quintet for oboe, clar., vln., via. and vVl. 

J, K, 

BUTTON & WHITAKER, a notable music* 
publishing house, the business of which was 
founded upon that of Messrs. Thompson and 
carried on in their old promises, 75 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard — tho north-west side. S. J. Button, 
a bookseller of 24 Paternoster Row, at first 
became junior partner with Purday, and they 
directly succeeded Henry Thompson ; this wag 
about 1804-06. In 1807 the names were trans- 
posed into Button & Purday, and the following 
year the firm became Button A Whitaker, the 
latter being John Whitaker, the composer 
(q.v.). Button A Whitaker, besides republish- 
ing works originally issued by the Thompson 
family, put forth great quantities of the 
popular songs of the day, books of sacred 
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muaic, small volumes of flute music, collections ! 
of glees and of country-dances, etc. | 

" Before 1810 the partnership existed under 
the titles ‘ Button, Whitaker & Beadnell * or 
* Button & Company,’ and in 1820 as ‘ Whitaker 
& Co.* The business ceased about 1830. 

F. K. 

BUTTSTKTT, Johann Heinrich (6. Bin- 
dersleben, near Erfurt, Apr. 25, 1066; d. Erfurt, 
Dec. 1, 1727), a pupil of Pachelbel, organist 
at two churches at Erfurt from 1684, and 
at the cathedral from 1691. His contro- 
versy with Mattheson about the solmisation 
which he championed, brought him into public 
notice, tliough it was also a source of much 
annoyance to him. He wrote : ‘ Ut re mi fa 
sol la tota musica . . .,* 2 vols. (1717); 

‘ Musikalische Klavierkunst . . .,’ preface, pre- 
ludes, fugues, etc. (1716) ; 4 masses (1720), 
and a canzonet, as well as a number of organ 
pieces in MS. K. v. d. s. 

BUU8, Jacques he, see Jachet. 

BUXTEHUDE, Dietrich (b. Helsingborg, 
Sweden, 1637 ; d. Liibeck, May 9, 1707), a 
famous organist and composer who exerted an 
important inHuenco on J. S. Bach (g.v.). 

His father, Johann Buxtehude (6. circa 
1603 ; d. Jan. 22, 1674), was for thirty -two 
years organist of the Olai -church at Helsingor 
(Denmark), hence the former attribution of 
Dietrich’s birth to that place. Pirro, however, 
has established ids birthplace at the Swedish 
town across the strait. In Apr. 1668 he 
obtained the post of organist at the Marien- 
kirche of Liibeek — one of the best and most 
lucrative in Germany — where his admirable 
playing and promising abilities excited much 
attention. Here, not content with discharging 
his duties at the organ, he conceived the idea of 
instituting great musical performances in con- 
nexion with the church services, and in 1673 
started the ‘ Abendinusiken,’ or evening per- 
formances, on which Liibt^ck peculiarly prided 
itself. They took place annually, on the five 
Sundays before Christmas, beginning between 
four and five o’clock, after the afternoon 
service, and consisted of concerted pieces of 
sacred music for orchestra and chorus — the 
former improved and the latter formed by 
Buxtehude — and organ performances. In 
such efforts Buxtehude was well seconded 
by his fellow -citizens. Tho musical evenings 
continued throughout the 18tli century and 
into the 19th. Further particulars concerning 
them are given by Spitta in his Life of J, S. 
Bach (i. 258, from Moller’s Cimbria LitUratif 
and Conrad von Ho vein’s BeglUckte und 
geachmilckie Liibeck) ; Mattheson also men- 
tions them in his Vollkofnynene Kapellmeister^ 
whore he also speaks of a collection of seven 
Klaviersuiten ‘ in which the nature and 
character of the planets are agreeably ex- 
pressed.' The best testimony to Buxtehude’s 


greatness is contained in tho fact of Johann 
^bastian Bach having made a journey of 
200 miles on foot that he might become 
personally acquainted with tho Liibeck con- 
certs. In fact, Buxtehude became tho great 
musical centre for the North of Europe, and 
the young musicians flocked around him. 
Amongst these was Nicolas Bruhns (q.v.), 
Buxtehude’s strength lay in his free organ com- 
positions (t.e. pieces not founded on Chorals), 
and generally in instrumental music, pure and 
simple. These are remarkable as an assertion 
of principles of pure instrumental music, after- 
wards fully developed by Bach, In treatment 
of Chorals on the organ Buxtehude was not 
equal to the school of Pachelbel ; but ho 
mu.st not 1)0 judged from his weaker side. 

Spitta edited two volumes of Buxtehude’s 
organ works (1876), including tho ‘ Abond- 
musikon * from 1678 to 1687, and occasional 
pieces, many of them published at Lubeck 
during his lifetime. A complete edition 
followed. Other instrumental music, including 
sonatas for strings, has been edittjd by H. 
Stiehl and published in D. D. T, vol. xi. ‘ Abend- 
musiken ’ and church cantatas edited by 
Max Seiffort are published in D.D.T. vol. xiv. 
Fourteen ‘ Choral-Boarbeitungen * wore edited 
by Dehn (Peters). A French reprint of tho 
organ works was edited by Ch. Tournemire. 
Commor (Musica sacra, i. No. 8), G. W. 
Kdmer, Busby (Hist, of Music) and A. G. 
Ritter (Kunst des Orgelspids) have also 
published separate pierces of his. 

0 . F. p., rev. with addns, 
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BUYSINE, BUZAUN, BUZINE, old names 
for trombone. (PLATE LXXXlll. No. 3.) 

BYFIELD, John. There were two English 
organ-builders of this name. Their works pass 
current under one head ; but Dr. Rimbault is 
able to quote 18 instruments (from 1750-71) 
as made by the younger Byfield (d. 1774). 
The last six of these were built conjointly with 
Green (g.v.). See also Harris ; andByriELD, 
Jordan & Bridge. v. de p. 

BYFIELD, JORDAN & BRIDGE. Many 
new organs were required for the new churches 
built at the beginning of the 18th century, and 
many incompetent persons were induced to 
become organ - builders. To prevent the ill- 
consequences likely to follow, these three 
eminent artists formed a coalition to build 
organs at a very moderate charge, amongst 
which may be cited those of Great Yarmouth 
Church (1733) and of St. George’s Chapel in the 
same town { 1740). v. de p. 
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BYRD (Byrdk), WuJLiAM (6. prolmbly 
Lincoln, 1542/43; d. probably Stondon, Es»ex, 
July 4, 1623), is generally said to have been 
the son of Thomas Byrd, a member of the 
Chapels Royal of Edward VI. and Mary ; but 
this statement is purely conjectural, the only 
evidence upon which it rested — viz. that Byrd's 
second son was named Thomas, as it was sup- 
posed, after his grandfather— having been dis- 
proved by the discovery that he was named 
after his godfather, Thomas Tallis. The date 
(1538) formerly given as that of William Byrd’s 
birth was conje<^jtured from a statement that he 
was the senior chorister in St. Paul's Cathedral 
in 1554, W'hon his name was alleged to ap))mr 
in a petition of the choristers for the restoration 
of certain benefactions to which they were en- 
titled. This j>otition cannot be found among 
the public records of the year, though documents 
relating to the rest^^ration of the payments in 
question are in existence, ami in these William 
Byrd’s name does not occur, tliough tw'o other 
choristers, named John and Simon Byrd, are 
mentioned. That ho was born in 1542 or 1543 
is proved by his will, made in Nov. 1622, 
in which he describes himself as ‘ nowe in the 
eightieth year of myne ago.’ It seems most 
likely that the composer was a native of Lin- 
coln, where a Henry Byrde, formerly mayor of 
Newcastle, died on July 13, 1512, and was 
buried in the Cathedral. Families of the same 
name were also settled in the 16th century at 
»Spalding, Epworth, Moulton and Pinchbeck, 
in Lincolnshire, and also at Saffron Walden in 
Essex. 

According to Anthony Wood, Byrd w'as 
‘ bred up to musick under Thomas Tallis,* and 
it has been assuqied that a fine 5-part madrigal, 
‘ Crowned with flowers and lilies,* the words 
oL which refer to Queen Mary as one ‘ whom 
Fate refuses a sacred tomb to give of fame 
immortal,’ was written by Byrd as an elegy 
on the Queen’s death (Nov. 17, 1558), when he 
was only sixteen. Two copies of the madrigal 
are prcvservod in the British Museum {e.g. 2000- 
12 and Add. MSS. 20,401-5), but the composer’s 
name is only given in the Me<lius part of the 
first. Both copies are in sets of partbooks, 
the contents of which are mostly anonymous, 
though several can be identified as by Byrd. 
Amongst those which are yet unidentified are 
madrigals referring to events connected with 
Henry VL, Queen Elizabeth Woodville, 
Thomas Cromwell, and the deaths of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, and Prince 
Henry. It is impossible that the earlier of 
these compositions should be contemporaneous 
with the events to which they refer, and it is 
therefore probable that the whole set — includ- 
mg Byrd’s madrigal — belong to the reign of 
James I. The first authentic fact in Byrd’s 
biography is his appointment as organist of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which took place on Feb. 27, 


1563. On Sept. 14, 1568. he was married at St 
Margaret in the Close to KUen or Julian Birley, 
and his oldest son, CbriMtophcr, was baptized at 
the same church on Nov. 18, 1669. On Feb. 22^ 
1569/70. ho was sworn in as a member of the 
Chaj)el Royal, but he does not seem to have left 
Lincoln immediately, for his eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, was baptized there on Jan. 20, 
1571/72, and on Dec. 7, 1572, Thomas Butler 
w'as elected master oi the choristers and organist 
‘ on y« nomination and commendation of Mr. 
William Byrtl.’ In the Chapel Royal he shared 
with Tallis the honorary post of organist, and 
on Jan. 22, 1575, the two comj>oaer8 obtained 
a patent from Elizabeth for printing and selling 
music and music j)aper, English and foreign, 
for 21 years, the ynMialty for the infringement 
of which W AS 40 shillings. This monopoly does 
not .seem to have been very valuable, ns a 
jxjtition preserved in the Stationers’ Registers, 
in which a li.st of restrictions upon printing is 
given, records that ' Bird and ’J'allys . . . haiie 
musike bokos with note, which the com- 
plainantes confesse they wold not print nor bo 
furnished to print though there w'ere no priui- 
lege.’ Ill 1575 Byrd and Tallis published a 
collection of motets ; ‘ Cantiones, quao ab argu- 
mento sacrac vocantur, quinqueet sex partium,’ 
of which 18 W'cro the composition of Byrd. 
The w'ork Wiu? jirintod i)y 4’homas Vautrollier, 
and was dedicated to the Queen. It contains 
eulogistic Latin ver.sos by Richard Mulcoster 
and Fordinando Richardson, an anonymous 
Latin poem ‘ Do Anglorum niusica,* a short 
Latin poem by the composiTs,* and an cpitoins 
of their patiuit. On .Juno 27, 1577, Byrd and 
Tallis petitioned the Queen for a loose in re- 
version for 21 years of the yearly value of £40. 
In this document (Calendar of MSS. at Hatfield, 
Hist. MSS. Commission, ii. p. 155), it is stated 
that Byrd 

‘being callcfl to Her Majesty's service from Lincoln 
Cathedral, where ho was well settled, is now, thrmigli 
great charge of wife and children, falh^n into debt 
and great n(‘re.saity, by reason of his daily at,t4‘n»l- 
aace in the Queen's service be la letted from reAi>ing 
such commodity by teaching as heretofore ho did 
Her grant two years ago of a licence for printing 
music has fallen nut to their loss and lii^Hrance to 
the value of 200 marks at least.* 

From the endorsement of this document it 
would seem that the petition was granted. 
About 1574 Byrd had obtained a lease from 
the Earl of Oxford for thirty-one years of the 
Manor of Battles Hall in Stapleford, Essex, to 
take effect from the death of one Aubrey Ware 
or his wife. This led (about 1682, but the 
records are undated) to litigation, in which 
Byrd seems to have been worsted (Cal. Dom» 
Eliz, civii. No. 26). In Nov. 1677, a return 
{Calendar Dorn. Eliz. cxviii. No. 73) from the 
Bishop of Ix)ndon ‘ of all such as refuse to 
come to their parish churches within the 
diocese of I»ndon ’ includes the name p/ 

* Se« Talm* 
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Mrs. Byrd, as living at HarJington in Middlesex, 
and ho probably remained there until his re- 
ihoval to Stondon, in Essex, about 1593. A 
glimpse of Byrd is obtained in 1679 in a letter 
preserved in the British Museum {Lansd, 29, 
No. 38) from the Earl of Northumberland to 
Lord Burghley, which runs as follows : 

* My (lere j^ood lordc I ammo crnestly required to be 
a »ult4!r to your Ifonlshlp] for this bercr, M**. berde, 
that your IfordHhlJp wyll have hiiiie In renu'brance 
Wh your faiicr towardes hliiie seliiffc he not 

inloye tlmt wyche was hln flrrtt(5 Mutte [suit] and 
granted vnto hime. I afbc the more importenat to 
your l[<>rdHhip) for that he Is my frcnd and cheffly 
tliat he Is Ke.ollonmster to my daughter In his arttc. 
The mane is honeste and one whom 1 knowe your 
l[onlship] may cofhAndc.* • 

The letter is dated Feb. 28, 1579, and en- 
dorsed ‘ Bird of Chap])ell,’ but what the 
suit was to which it refers is not known. For 
the [)crformance of Thomas Jx'gge’s Latin play 
‘ Ricardus III.,’ at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1579“80, Byrd set a short 3-part 
chorus (printed in .Stafford Smith’s Musica 
aniiqua). Three years later there is a record 
(Coo[)er, Aiituih of Cambridge, v. p. 314) of 
another connexion of Byrd with Cambridge. 
Dr. Bell, the VTce-Chancellor, by an instru- 
ment dated Sept. 7, 1583, afU^r reciting that 
* time out of rninde it hath been a custome 
and always used within this fair ’ (/.e. Stur- 
bridge Fair) * that some musitian whome they 
have usually called the Lord of the Tappes 
should . . . after sunset and likewise before 
the sunne rising by sounde of some instru- 
ment give notice to shut and open the shops,’ 
and that the post Ixjing vacant by the death 
of John Patty n, ‘ many of the worshipfull 
Citizens of London and other places have . . . 
commended unto us William Byrde . . , being 
a Musitian and now servant and wayht of 
the . . . University,’ appointed Byrd to the 
‘ roome and place of the Lord of Tappes.’ 
This document raises several difficult ques- 
tions. It would seem that at this period the 
university and the town were in the midst 
of one of their frequent quarrels about Stur- 
bridge Fair. The Lord of Taps, an office 
which, in later days, at least, was of a notori- 
ously Bacchanalian character, was appointed 
by the town. Moreover, the waits were never 
servants of the university, but solely of the 
town. It is therefore probable that the Vice- 
Chancellor’s proclamation, which is vaguely 
addressed to ‘ merchants ’ and to no official 
body, was an arrogant assumption of a claim 
that could not have been maintained legally. 
Dr. Bell, like Dr. Legge (the author of ‘ Ricardus 
III.’), was suspected of Romanism, and voted 
against ‘ proposals for a more thorough re- 
formation ’ in 1662-63, though he afterwards 
w^ent with the tide and became Dean of Ely 
in 1589. He may therefore have intended, 
by claiming the right of appointing Byrd to 
the office of Lord of Taps, to give annoyance 


to the strong Protestant party in the towi^ 
The whole incident seems obscure, but it is 
highly improbable that a musician of Byrd’s 
eminence should ever have been either a 
Cambridge wait or have occupied an un- 
dignified post at Sturbridge Fair.^ 

On the death of Tallis in 1585 the benefit of 
the monopoly in music -printing became the 
sole property of Byrd, who during the next 
few years w'as unusually active in composition. 
In a list of houses of C’atholics to be searched, 
dated Aug. 21, 1586 (Cal. Dom. Eliz. cxcii. 48), 
is ‘ Mr. Jlyrd’s house at Harmousworth or 
Craneford,’ both villages near Harlington. At 
about the same date may be placed a list 
(Cal. Dom. Eliz. cxlvi. 137) of ‘ the names 
of . . sucho as are relievers of papistes and 
conveyers of money and other thinges unto 
them beyonde the Seas.’ This document 
(which is undated) was evidently drawn up for 
hunting out recusants, and contains, in another 
hand, directions, etc., as to where they may 
be found. Among the names is that of ‘ Mi 
Byrde, at Mr. Listers his house, over against 
St. Dunstans, or at the Lord Padgettes house 
at Drayton.’ The annotator has added : * the 
me8.senger is to tell him things which he will 
well like.’ In 1588 Byrd published 

* PsjilmcH, vSoncts, and Sonps of Saclncs and Pietie. 
made into Musicko of flue part«i : whereof, some o; 
tiiem goiriK ainoade amon« diners, in vntrnc coppics 
are hoere tniely corrected, and tli* otlier bduK Sonirs 
very rare and newly composed, are h(‘cre i)nbll.shed, 
for the recreation of all such as delight in Musickc.’ 

This work w'as published by Thomas East, 
‘ the assigne of W. Byrd,’ in 1588. In Rim- 
bault’s untrustv orthy Bibliotheca vuidrigatiana 
an undated edition is mentioned, wffiich may 
be the same as the one mentioned in the 
Stationers’ Register as being in print on Nov. 
6, 1687. The ‘ Songs of Sadnes ’ are dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton : prefixed are the 
following quaint ‘ Reasons briefely set downe 
by th’ auctor to perswade euery one to leame 
to singe ’ : 

First, it Is a knowledge cascly taupht, and quickly 
learned, wlicre there is a good Master, and an ant 
Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightfull to Nature, 
and good to prescnie the health of Man. 

3. It doth .strengthen all parts of the brest, and doth 
op«i the pipes. 

4. It is a singnler goml remedie for a stutting and 
stamering in the speech. 

5. It is the best ineanes to procure a perfect pro- 
nunciation, and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to know where Nature hath 
bestowed the benefit of a good voyce ; which guift is sc 
rare, as there is not one among a thousand, that hatt 
it : and in many, that excellent guift is lost, because 
they want Art to expresse N.'itnre. 

7. There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatso- 
euer, comparable to that whieh is made of the voycea 
of Men, wliore the voyces are good, and the same well 
sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce Is, the meeter It is to honour 
and seme <5od there-with : ami the voyee of man te 
chiefely to be im ployed to that ende. 

.Since singing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men would learne to singe. 


1 8m Th$ Titn4i Littrary Supplement, Mar. IS, 1924. 
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The whole work has been reprinted as vol. xiv. 
of Fellowcs’s English Madrigal School, 

At the end of 1588 Byrd contributed two 
madrigals to the first book of Nicholas Yonge's 
Musica transalpine, and in the following year 
published two more works. The first of these, 

* Sontirs of Sundrle Natures, some of graiiltie, ami 
others of mirth, tit for all comiianies ami voyces,* 

was dedicated to Sir Henry Cary, Ixird Huns- 
don, and was published by Thomas East; a 
second edition was issued by East’s widow, 
Lucretia, in 1610; the work forms vola. vi.-ix. 
of G. E. P. Arkwright’s Old English Edition, 
and vol. xv. of Fellowes’s English Madrigal 
School. The second, ‘ Jdber primus sacrarum 
cantionum quinque vociim,* was dedicated to 
the Earl of Worcester. It was published by 
Kjist on Oct. 25. In 1590 Byrd contributed 
two settings of ‘ This sweet and merry month of 
May ’ to Thomas Watson’s ‘ First Sett of Italian 
Madrigalls Englished ’ ; one of these seems to 
have been sung before Elizabeth on her visit 
to Lord Hertford at Elvetham in 1591. On 
Nov. 4, 1591, he published the ‘ Liber 

secundus sacrarum cantionum,’ dedicated to 
Lord Lumley. 

During this period of his life Byrd wrote a 
largo amount of Virginal Music (q>v.)y many 
manuscript collections of which are still extant. 
One of the most important of these is the volume 
transcribed for the use of Lady Nevill by John 
Baldwin of Windsor, which consists entirely of 
Byrd’s compositions. This manuscript was 
finished in 1591, and furnishes evidence of the 
repute which the composer enjoyed at this time, 
Baldwin quaintly writing against Byrd’s name 
at the end of the seventeenth piece, ‘ Mr. W. 
Birde. Homo mehiorabilis.’ The great esteem 
in which he was held as a musician must have 
been the reason why he continued to hold his 
appointment in the Chapel Royal. It is signifi- 
cant that his name is never found among the 
signatories of the various memoranda in the 
Cliapel Royal Cheque-Book, and it seems prob- 
able that the authorities, in view of his great 
reputation as a musician, were content to ignore 
his personal religion, so long as he provided 
services and anthems for the Royal Chapel. 
In Father Morris’s WitHarn Weston 

(‘ The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers,’ 
second series, 1875, pp. 142-5) will be found 
several allusions to Byrd as a recusant from 
various lists preserved in the State Papers 
{Domestic Series, Elizabeth, cxlvi. 137, cli. 11, 
clxvii, 47, cxcii. 48), and in the same work the 
following interesting passage is given from 
Father Weston’s Autobiography, describing 
his reception at a house which the editor 
identifies as being in Berkshire, the residence 
of a certain Mr, Bold, where 

* they had a chapel for the celebration of the Divine 
Mysteries, an organ • likewise and other musical In- 
strument#, and, moreover, singers of both sexes 


belonging to the family, the master of the house being 
singularly experienced !n the art, . . . We met there 
also Mr. Bynl. the moi»t celebrated mu.Hiclan and 
organist of the English nation, who had been formerly 
in the Qiieen\H and hcM In the highest estima- 

tion ; hut fur hLs religion he sacrlfl^'ed everything, 
both his oiflcte and the Court and ail timse hotxw 
which are nurturetl by such iwrsons as protend to 
similar places in the dwellings uf princes, as steps 
towanls the incrcjislng of their fv>rtunos,’ 

This w'as written in July 1586. The Sessions 
Rolls of the County of Middlesex show' that 
true bills ‘ for not going to church, cha[)cl, or 
any usual place of common prayer ’ wore found 
against ‘ Juliana Birdo wife of William Byrdo * 
of Harlington on Juno 28, 1581 ; Jan. 19, Apr. 
2, 1582 ; Jan. 18, Apr. 15, Doc. 4, 1583 ; Mar. 
27, May 4, Oct. 5, 1584; Mar. 31, July 2, 
1585 ; and Oct. 7, 1586. A servant of Byrti’s, 
one John Reason, w»is included in all these in- 
dictments, and Byrd himself was included in 
that of Oct. 7, 1586, and (without his wife or his 
servant) a true bill was found against him on 
A])r. 7, 1592, at which date he is still described 
as of Harlington. As there is no mention in the 
(‘hapel Royal Cheque-Book of Byrd’s giving 
up his plac^e, Father Weston’s information on 
this point wOvS evidently incorrect. A letter 
(Cal. Dorn. Eliz. AM. xxxii. 17) from Ls^rd 
Admiral Howard, dated June 9, 1591, addressed 
to the Masters of Requests, refers to a suit 
between Byrd and Basil Fotti place, Sheriff of 
Berks, but nothing is known as to what was its 
subject. 

About 1593 Byrd became possessed of the 
remainder of a lease (held by I^awrence and 
William Hollingw orth) of Stondon Place, a farm 
of some 200 acres near Ongar, Essex, belonging 
to William Shelley, who in 1580 had been com- 
mitted to the Fleet and in 1583 to the Tower 
for complicity in an alleged Popish plot. He 
was attainted in 1586 and condemned to death, 
though the sentence was never carried out. 
The property was sequestrated, and on July 16, 
1595, Byrd obtained a crown lease of it for the 
lives of his son Christopher and his daughters 
Elizabeth and Rachel. Shelley died on Apr. 
15, 1597, and his widow pressed for the restora- 
tion to her of vStondon Place, by virtu* of her 
marriage jointure, refused to ratify the crown 
lease, and did all she could to oust Byrd. But 
ho was still under the protection of the court, 
and Mrs. Bhelley was ordered to allow him to 
enjoy quiet possession of the property. In 
spite of thi.s, on Oct. 27, 1608, she presented a 
petition to the Earl of Salisbury, praying for 
the restoration of Stondon, and setting forth 
eight grievances against the composer. In this 
document she alleged that Byrd went to law 
in order to compel her to ratify the crown lease, 
but being unsuccessful he combined with the 
individuals who held her other jointure lands 
to enter into litigation with her, and when all 
these disputes had been settled, and finally 
‘ one Petiver * submitted, ‘ the said Bird did 
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give him vile and bitter words,’ and when told 
that he had no right to the property, declared 
that yf he could not hould it by right, he 
would holde it by might ’ ; that he had cut 
down much timber, and for six years had paid 
no rent. Mrs. Shelley died in 1610, and the 
long suit was ended by Byrd’s buying (7 James 
I.) the property from her son, who was created 
a baronet in 1611. Byrd settled Stondon 
Place upon himself, in the names of John and 
Thomas Petre, and ‘ did set apart certain 
parcels of the said farm to the value of £20 for 
himself during his life and after his death for 
his son Thomas,’ a settlement which subse- 
quently led to further litigation. It is a curious 
fact that while Byrd was actually in the 
possession, under a crown lease, of lands con- 
fiscated from a Catholic recusant, and was a 
member of the Chai^el H<jyal on the accession 
of .James L, both he and his family were not 
only regularly presented in the An^hidiaconal 
Court of Essex from 160.0-12, and probably 
later, but since the year I.'jOS had been ex- 
communicated by the same occlcsijwtical body. 
A modus vivendi under these (tircumstances 
must have been rather difficult, and Byrd can 
only have remained secure from more serious 
consequences by the protection of powerful 
friends. To this he evidently alludes in the 
dedication to the Karl of Northampton of the 
first book of his Oradunlia, in which ho says, 

‘ To habui ... in aftlictis familiae moao rebus 
benignissimum patronum.’ 

Besides the litigation over the lease of 
Stondon Place, Byrd was involved in a long 
dispute os to a right-of-way over part of the 
property, in wliich his opponent was the Rector, 
the Rev. John Nobbs. Details of this dispute 
will be found in the Rev. E. H, L, Reeve’s 
Stondon Massey (1914), and it must suffice hero 
to chronicle that it ended in 1664 in favour of 
Byrd. From 1588-1606 Byrd seems to have 
published nothing, nor did he contribute to the 
* Triumphs of Oriana,’ which appeared in the 
latter year. This long silence may possibly 1x5 
accounted for by his being so much occupied 
by his affairs at Stondon and also by the fact 
that the position of Catholics after 1588 became 
more and more difficult, and that at this time 
he was probably occupied with the Gradnalia, 
which was essentially a Catholic collection. 
His silence was broken in 1603, for Morley in 
his Introduction (od. 1597, p. 115) mentions 
how Byrd, ‘ never without reverence to be 
named of the musicians,’ and Alfonso Ferabosco 
the elder, had a friendly contention, each setting 
a plain -song forty different ways. This work 
was published on Oct 15, 1603, by East, 
under the following title : 

* Medulla Musirke. Sucked out of the sappe of 
Two fof) the most famous Mttsltians that euer were 
In this land, namely Miister William Byrd . . . and 
Master Alfonso Ferabosco . . . either of whom 
bavins made sevefali wakss (without conten- 


tion), Bhewina most rare and intricate skill in 2 partM 
ill one vjwn the playne songe Miserere.” The which 
at the request of a friend Is most plainly sett in 
several! distinct imrtes to be sumre (witli moore ease 
and vnderstanding of tl)o lease skilful)), by Master 
Thoiiuis Robinson, etc.’ 

Unfortunately no copy of this work is known 
to be extant, and the date of its publication is 
only known by the entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers. In 1605 appeared the first and in 
1607 the second bf>ok of Gradualiay a complete 
collection of Latin motets for the ecclesiastical 
year, including (in the first book) a setting 
for three voices of the w'ords allotted to the 
crowd in the Passion according to St. John, 
a modern edition of which was published by 
Messrs. Novello in 1899. The first book is 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton ; the 
second to Ijord Petre. A second edition of 
both books appeared in 1610. la 1611 was 
issued 

‘ PsahiK's, Songs, and Sonnets : some solemne. 
others joyfull, framed to the life of the Words : Ht 
for Voyces or Viols, etc.* 

This was dedicated to the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and contains a quaint address ‘ to aff 
tnio loners of Musicke,’ in which, after com- 
mending ‘ these my last labours,’ he proceeds : 

‘ Oncly this T desire ; that you will be but as careful! 
to hcare them well expressed, as I hauo bccne both 
In the Composing and (correcting of them. Otherwise 
the b(‘st Song that euer was made will seeme harsh 
and vn pleasant, for that the well expressing of them, 
eltlier by Voyees, or Instruments, is tlie life of our 
labours, which is seldome or neuer well performed at 
the first singing or playing. Besides a song that is 
well and artificially made cannot be well pereehied 
nor vnderslood at the first hearing, but the oftner 
you shall hcare it, the hettiT cause of liking you will 
discoiier : and commonly that Song is best esteemed 
with which our cares are best acquainted.’ 

The work forms vol. xvi. of FelJowes’s 
English Madrigal School. Probably in the 
same year appeared ‘ Parthenia,’ a collection 
of Virginal music, in which Byrd collaborated 
with Bull and Orlando Gibbons. In 1614 he 
contributed four anthems to 8ir William Leigh- 
ton’s ‘ Teares or l..amenta(non8 of a Sorrowful! 
Soule.’ Those were his last published com- 
positions. He died, probably at Stondon, on 
July 4, 1623, his death being recorded in the 
Chapel Royal Cheque-Book as that of a 
‘ Father of Musicke,* a title which refers both 
to his great age and to the veneration with 
w'hich ho was regarded by his contemfxiraiies. 

His will (Somerset House, Swan, 1()6) dated 
Nov. 15, 1622, has been printed in full in The 
Musician for June 2, 1897, and in Fellowes’fi 
Williarn Byrd (Oxford, 1923). It begins a£ 
follows r 

‘ In the name of the moate glorious and undevided 
Trinltle tfather Sonne Holy Ghoste three diatinctc 
persons and Kternall God. Amen. I William Byrde 
of Stondon Plac(‘ in the parish of Stondon in the 
rountye of bisaex gentleman doe nowe In the eightieth 
veiire of myne age hut (throughe the goodnes of God) 
beinge of good healthe and perfect memorie make 
and ordaine tills for my last will and Testament 
I iftrste I give and bequeathe my Soule to God Ab 
1 inightye my Creator and Redem*'- and Preserver. 
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Xnd that I may live and dye a true and perfect 
member of his holy Catholicke Ohurche (witlioute 
which I beleeve there is noe salvacon for me) my body i 
to be honestlye buryed in that parish and place where 
it sliall please God to take me oute of tliis live which 
I humbly desyre (yf soe it shall please (iod) mave be 
in the plshe of Stondon where my dwellinge is. ‘ And 
then to be buried ne^ire unto the place where mv Wief 
lyest buryed or ells where as God and the tyine shall 
permytte and suffer.’ 

From the same document it seems that 
Byrd’s later years had been embittered by a 
quarrel about the disposal of the 8tondon pro- 
perty, in the settlement of which he had ‘ bynn 
letted and hindred ’ — ‘ by the undutifull ob- 
stinacie of one whom I am unwillinge to name.* 
There can be but little doubt that this was the 
composer’s eldest son, (.hristophcr, who is passed 
over in the will, though his wife (Jatherino and 
her son Thomas are appointed executors. In 
pursuance of an agreement with this daughter- 
in-law (whom he calls ‘ a verye good ffrend to 
bus both ’) the property was left to her, subject 
to certain rent charges and to charges of £20 
yearly for his second son Thomas, and £10 to 
ins daughter Rachel, with remainders to his 
grandson Tliomas, his son Thomas, arid the 
sons of his daughters Mary and Rachel. His 
goods ‘ in my lodgeinge in the Earle of Wostor’s 
house in the Strand ’ are left to his second son, 
and an annuity to his eldest daughter. The 
Stondon pro])erty came again before the Court 
of Chancery in 1635, on Oct. 10, in which 
year an order was made that Catherine Byrd 
should pay the annuities due to Thomas and 
Rachel, none of which had been paid since 
Byrd’s death in 1623. From about 1637 to 1650 
Stondon Place was occupied by one John Leigh, 
who was probably a tenant of the Byrd family, 
for in 1651 the Committee for Compounding 
with Delinquents was approached on behalf of 
J’homas Byrd, who was entitled to £20 annuity 
on the property, of which one of the Petre 
family (whose goods had been seized for recus- 
ancy) was then tenant. It was then pleaded on 
behalf of Thomas Byrd that he ‘ is seventy -five 
years oldand has no other means of subsistence.* 
Boon afterwards the projxirtyw'as sold to Prosper 
Nicholas. Stondon Place itself was practically 
burnt down in 1877, and has since been rebuilt. 
There is no record of the burial of any of the 
Byrd family in the parish church. 

Byrd’s arras, as entered in the Visitation of 
Essex of 1634 ex sigillo, were three stags* heads 
cabossed, a canton ermine. His children were 
(1) Christopher, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Moore of Bam borough, and had 
a son, Thomas, who was living at Stondon in 
1634 ; (2) Thomas, a musician, who acted as 
deputy to John Bull at Gresham College, he 
was living in 1651 ; (3) Elizabeth who married 

(i.) John Jackson, and (ii.) Burdett ; (4) 

Rachel, married (i.) Hook, by whom she* 

had two children, William, and Catherine 
married to Michael Walton ; between 1623 and 
VOL. I 


1634 Rachel Hook married (ii.) Edward Biggs ; 
(5) Mary, married (i.) Henry Hawksworth, by 
whom she had fourson WTlliam, Henry, George, 
and .lohn : (ii.) Thomas Falconbridge. Anne 
Byrd, who is mentioned in the Exchequer pro- 
ceedings, Shelley x\ Byrtl, w as probably a fourth 
daughter who died young. It should be men- 
tioned that the statement frequently made to 
the effect that Byrd and his family lived ‘ at 
the end of the 16th century ’ in the parish of St. 
Helen’s, Bi8ho])sgate, is inaccurate. The Byrds 
who lived tliere bidonged to another family, 
and nere probably not ewen relatives of the 
composer. No authentic portrait of Byrd is 
known to exist. An oval (head and .shoulders) 
was engraved by Vaudergucht — on the same 
plate as a similar ]U)rtrait of Tallis — for a j)ro- 
jected Histury of M iisic byN. Hay in which nevei 
appeared. Thc^ authority for ihi.s plate is un- 
known, and impressions are of extreme rarity. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
Byrd wrote three ina.s8es for 3, 4 and 5 voicjes 
respectively. It used to be assumed that these 
mas.se.s were written iluring the reign of Queen 
Mary, but the fact that the composer through- 
out his life continu(‘d to compose music for the 
J^atin Ritual, renders the assum})tion extremely 
improbable, espo(ually since all throe masses 
display no traces of immaturity, but rather 
belong to the coin]> 08 or’s best works. They 
were ])rinted without title-pages, the typo Ijeing 
that which East u.sed when he began to print 
music as Byrd’s assignee in 1588, while the 
initials are the same as those in Yonge’s Muitica 
I'ranmlpina (1588), but from the fact that the 
few copies known have generally been found 
interleaved in the 1()1() edition of the Oradualia 
it is possible that they may have first appeared 
in that year. The Mass for 5 voices was 
re])rintt‘d in 1841 by Dr. Riinbault for the 
Musical Antiquarian iSociety ; the title-page 
contains the unfounded taternent that it was 
‘ composed between the years 1553 and 1558 
for the old cathedral of St. Paul’s.’ Another 
edition was ])ubli8hed in 1899 by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & llartel. Modern editions of the 
other masses have also a 2 )peared, th«t for 4 
voices, published by NoveUo in 1890, and 
that for 3 voices by Messrs. R. & T. Wash- 
bourne in 1901, and all three have recently 
been edited for Stainer & Bell by Fellowes. 

The ‘ Fitz william Virginal Book * contains a 
long series of interesting pieces by Byrd for the 
virginal ; ‘ Lady Nev ill’s Virginal Book ’ (pub- 
lished 1926, see Virginal Music), contains 42 
numbers, all by Byrd, and other contemporary 
collections remain unpublished. 

In mere volume the music of Byrd which 
has survived far exceeds that of any English 
composer of his period, and can only be com- 
pared to that of Lasso among his contemporaries 
abroad. But the ground he covered was far 
wider than that of the Netherlandish master, 

2l 
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for there was hardly any branch of composi* 
tion which he did not essay. His printed 
'output represents a very small part of his 
work, and his services, etc., for the English 
rites, and instrumental fantasias, preludes, 
and In Nomines for various combinations of 
viols have been practically unknown until the 
present day. The recent revival of interest in 
the music of the Tudor and Jacobean com- 
posers may be said to have begun with the 
attention drawn to Byrd at the end of the last 
century. The first light on his biography from 
original sources was thrown by articles in the 
Musical Review in 1883 ; his masses were re- 
vived by Thomas Wingham at the Brompton 
Oratory in 1890 and later; four movements 
of the 6-part mass were performed at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1900, and Sir R. R. 
Terry — first at Downside and later at 
Westminster Cathedral — and H. B. Collins 
at the Edgbaston Oratory, have done in- 
estimable service in making Byrd’s music 
familiar. The way was therefore well prepared 
for the publications of the Carnegie Trust, 
which has already (1923) issued a carefully 
edited volume of the English Sacred Music,^ 
the first of a series which it is to be hoped 
will include all Byrd’s work. In July 1923 the 
awakened interest in the great musician found 
worthy expression in tercentenary celebrations 
held all over the United Kingdom, permanent 
records of which took the form of memorial 
tablets erected in Lincoln Cathedral and the 
parish church of Stondon Massey. In view 
of these celebrations Fellowes published 
William Byrd : a Short Account of his Life and 
Work^ which contains the first attempt at a 
complete list of his surviving compositions. 
From this work the following estimate of his 
position may be quoted ; 

* If we consider Byrd’s versatility alone, and the 
fact that h« produced work of the lil^hest class la 
every field that he explored, it becomes abundantly 
clear that he did stand above all his contemporaries. 
Like Palestrina, he wrote magnificently for the Latin 
rites of the Church. Nor was he behind any of his 
contemporaries in his capacity for handling ingenious 
and complex contrapuntal devices such as were in 
vogue among the Chiuch musicians of the 16 th 
century. His contrapuntal skill was astonishing. 
Like Tallis, Tyo, and llobert Whyte, he excelled in 
music for the English Church whether for the 
Latin or English rites. Like Marenzio, Wilbye and 
Weelkes, he could write finely in the madiigaiian 
style, not only when treating the severer subjects, 
where again he stands alone, but also in the lighter 
vein. . . . Like Bull, Gibbons and Giles Farnaby, he 
wrote with exceptional fertility of invention for the 
keyed Instruments of his day, yet here again he 
excelled the others ; while for the viols he produced 
chamber-music which to day amazes the students of 
musical form when its date is borne in mind,’ 

This is high praise, and may in some respects 
seem excessive. But it only confirms the judg- 
ment of Byrd’s contemporaries, Morley and 
Baldwin (which have been already quoted) ; 

i TbU YOhUM tnotuding Uie * QT«at ’ MrTic* with other eerYice* 
Mitheiiif showed thet Byrd’s oontrtbatlon to English church 
music WM ftr mors substanUiJ Uum hsd beea supposed (see 
AmnsM eod SaiiYioa.) o 


Peacham, who calls him * our Phaenixf and sayc 
that * in Motets and Musicke of pietie and 
devotion ... I know not whether any may 
equall. I am sure none excell, even by the 
judgement of France and Italy ’ ; and of G. Ga. 
(probably the recusant George Gage connected 
with the Gages of Firle and Hengrave), whose 
epigram prefixed to the second book of 
Oradualia, is addressed to ‘ D. Gulielmo Byrde, 
Brittanicae Musicae Parent!.’ w. b, s. 

BYZANTINE MUSIC, that is the music of 
the Eastern Church from primitive times to 
the present day, is discussed here historically 
and technically under the following heads ; 
History, Modes, Examples of the Byzan- 
tine Modes, Rhythm, Notations. A note 
on Folk-songs is added. 

History. — Byzantine music is undoubtedly 
of composite origin. The early Church in adopt- 
ing the Psalms and Canticles from the Old 
Testament would naturally borrow some of 
the Hebrew melodies as well. But as Greek 
music was predominant in most parts of the 
Roman Empire (the Latin West having adopted 
Greek musical theory), we can hardly be wrong 
in thinking that this element entered largely 
into early Christian hymnody, not, of course, 
in the complicated style of the classical theorists 
and the elaborate tone-apparatus of profes- 
sional players, but in the more popular and 
simpler forms, such as any gathering of men 
under the Early Empire might have under- 
stood. Singing in the primitive (Jhurch was 
entirely congregational and (so far as is known) 
unaccompanied. Beside Hebrew and Greek in- 
fluences there may have been some borrowing 
from other Oriental sources, such as Syria and, 
later, Armenia. But as the Greek language 
and culture held sway all over the Near East, 
it is probable that none of the neighbouring 
peoples escaped the influence of Greek music. 
Most of the early Christian hymn -tunes must 
have been handed down by oral tradition, as 
the Greek musical notation was mainly the 
property of professional musicians. But a 
Christian hymn has been discovered in a 
papyrus-fragment with this notation, dating 
from the 3rd century a.d,* This isolated frag- 
ment hardly enables us to judge of the general 
style of composition, still less as the words are 
of mystical nature, recalling the hymns of 
Synesius, and by no means suited for public 
worship. With the downfall of paganism the 
Greek musical notation fell into disuse and was 
soon forgotten by all save a few antiquaries. 
Thus it happens that between this fragment 
from the 3rd century and the earliest Byzantine 
musical notation at the end of the lOth we 
have a complete lack of information. 

Is there anything to fill the gap ? Some of 
* the Gnostic papyri show traces of a new system 
of musical notation, by which every note of the 

* Arjfr. /'a/orrl, 1780. trans. of music bjr Prof. H. Stuart Joacu 
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joUve was distinguished by a Greek vowel — 
a method obviously far less full and express- 
ive than the classical Greek system, but good 
enough for simple tunes — and evidence has 
been found that this form of notation had in- 
fluence on Byzantine theory and may therefore 
have been used for a time by Christian hymno- 
dists.^ Secondly, in the Ecphonetic Notation, 
t.e. the recitation-marks used in the musical 
reading of Scripture lessons, we have the germ 
of the later Byzantine notations. The early 
Ecphonetic manuscripts date from about the 
8th century * ; but the signs are prosodic rather 
than musical and could not in themselves ex- 
press melody. 

Authorities disagree on the important ques- 
tion whether the Greek neumes were a Byzan- 
tine invention and grew out of the Ecphonetic 
system or whether they were imported from 
the East.* In the Armenian Church similar 
recitation-marks were in use. But we can- 
not decide which Church borrowed from her 


neighbour. 

Thirdly, in the Western Church, we find the 
Gregorian modes frequently called by Greek 
names — which has led theorists to infer a general 
likeness between the Eastern and Western 
tone -systems. (See Modes, Ecclesiastical.) 

The earlier Byzantine neumes have not yet 
been satisfactorily deciphered ; and it is quite 
possible that they gave only a vague indication 
of the melody, being more an aid to memory 
than a complete representation of the tune. 
But in the 12th or 13th century the Round 
notation was invented, by which all melodic 
progressions are clearly shown. Apart from 
some minor difficulties, this system can be 
read. The famous precentor, John Cucuzeles * 
(a.d. 1300), is the reputed inventor of a more 
elaborate system, using the interval -signs in 
the same way as in the Round notation, 
but adding numerous subsidiary marks. The 
great difference seems to have been in the 
rhythm. In the Round system the unit of 
time (usually given as a quaver) cannot bo 
subdivided. But in the Cucuzelian system we 
find dotted quavers and semiquavers intro- 
duced. It seems clear that the Office Books 
containing the Round notation were not 
rendered obsolete by Cucuzeles, but were used 
all through the Middle Ages, while his innova- 
tions were applied chiefly to new compositions. 
From the 16th century, however, a decline in 
Byzantine music seems to have set in. The 
manuscripts become obscure and crowded with 
masses of subsidiary signs — many of these being 
intended as aids to singers who could no longer 


' Thin niifniflcAnt dinoorerr !• due to C. Ho«g (». Blbllotfrapbf). 
He notes thAt iu the inagicAi treatise of Zoelmus of Panopolls (4tb 
A^n ian obscure passage dealing with music bears a strong 
likeness to the BTzuntina mueioal handbook going under the name 
of Hagiopolites. 

^ A few spedmens may be eren earlier. A remarkable MS. ia 
‘lescrlbed by Gastou4 (e. Bibliographyi. 

• Thlbaut ie the champion of the Byzantine theory, Welleez of 
the OHentaL 

* Kovxov^cA)^. 


read the interval -signs fluently : the style of 
composition become.s more and more florid ; 
and meaningless syllables are used for vocal isa« 
tion. The later musical MSS. usually give 
very meagre selections of Byzantine hymno<iy. 
Oriental influence naturally became stronger 
after the Fall of Constantinople ; and in the 
18th century there seems to have been little 
difference between the music of the Turks and 
that of the Greeks. In 1821 a new system of 
notation was invented by Chrysanthus, a Greek 
archimandrite. His main purpose was to re- 
duce the number of symbols in order that the 
music might l)e printed. Although Chrysan- 
thus had studied Western music, he accepted 
the Oriental character of the hymnody, and 
added to his notation several symbols to ex- 
press the chromatic and enharmonic alterations 
that were required. After some opposition the 
new method won the day and has been used 
by the Greek Church ever since. The diffusion 
of secular European music in Greece during 
the 19th century led to a revulsion from the 
Oriental character of Byzantine music and a 
consequent movement for its * reform.* One 
party has introduced European harmonies, 
which are heard to this day in many of the 
city churches. Yet another wishes to go back 
to the earlier mediaeval tradition, while even 
those singers who reject reform tend to ignore 
the irrational progressions of the Chrysanthine 
system. 

Modes. — The substantial likeness between 
the Gregorian and the Byzantine Modes is 
admitted by all the principal theorists at the 
present time. But when attempts are made to 
trace the mediaeval scale back to the ancient 
Greek modes, we find much flisagreement 
among Byzantine writers. The fact seems to 
have been that the hymnody of the early 
Church, being, as has been said, of composite 
and largely of popular origin, was evolved 
without regard to modal characteristics, and 
the hymns were later fitted into the system of 
eight mediaeval modes, while the ancient Greek 
names were given to the modes by theorists 
whose knowledge of ancient music w*l^ imper- 
fect. Hence tlio ascription of a Greek name 
to any mode does not oblige us to identify 
the mediaeval mode with the Greek harnumia 
whose name it bears.® If we start from the 
identity of the Byzantine fiirst mode with the 
first Gregorian mode (Protus), we have the scale 
df s,/, ( 7 , a, 6, c', d' as the foundation of the systenu 
The Greek handbooks tell us that the other 
modes follow upon the first in a regular series, 
the authentic modes (K^pm) being built up in 
ascending order. Thus e-ef will be the second 
mode, /-/' the third, g-g' the fourth. The plagal 
modes (irXcl 7 iot) were ranged theoretically a 
fifth below the corresponding authentic. But 

« See article bj Hote nlreedr mentioned and the table in 
W, Chriet and M. ParauDuui, 
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as this would bring some of them too low for 
^iTerage voices, a system of transposition was 
adopted, in which, by the use of 6 -flat, the 
plagal modes occupie<l the same region as 
the authentic. Furthermore, as the third and 
fourth authentic modes might also have been 
too high for many voices, some modification of 
them was frequently admitted. It must be 
remembered that no mode was restricted to the 
compass of one octave, but that the proper 
notes for the beginning and end of the melody 
were the essential characteristics. Now in the 
authentic modes the proper Finalis lay in the 
centre of the scale, a for mode I., 6 for mode II., 
and so on. But in certain cases it was more 
convenient to use the lowest note of the octave ; 
and in the third and fourth authentic modes 
this practice was more frequent, as it avoided 
too many high notes. With the plagal modes, 
on the other hand, the first and second pre- 
ferred their central notes as Finalis (d and e), 
while the third plagal mode could use low A-flat 
(from which came its name of Barys or Deep), 
but equally its middle note / ; and the fourth 
plagal could use c or g. When we come to 
transcribe a long scries of melodics in the eight 
modes, wo arc forced by practical necessity to 
allow such modifications of the strict mathe- 
matical scheme. Before passing to a series of 
examples of the Byzantine modes we must 
briefly mention two theories which conflict with 
the accepted view. 

(1) Dom IJgo Gaisser proposed to take the 
mediaeval names of the modes in the ancient 
Greek sense and to make by flats in the signa- 
ture the alterations required in the above- 
mentioned scheme. In this way he claims to 
reconcile ancient Greek music and medisBval 
theory with the traditional singing of the out- 
lying Grseco-Albanian and South Slavonic re- 
ligious bodies, and, to some extent, with the 
later practice of the Greek Church. (For ex- 
ample, if mode I., d-d', were given two fiats, 
it would answer to the ancient Dorian mode 
taken one note lower.) The evidence, how- 
ever, is hardly strong enough to overthrow 
the orthodox view. 

(2) Dr. Hugo Riemann, while accepting the 
theoretical scheme of the mediaeval modes, held 
that in practice they were all taken at the 
same pitch, viz. that of the ancient Greek lyre, 
c-e'. We have seen that a certain amount of 
transposition is necessary ; but in Christian 
times the technique of the lyre no longer 
dominated the musical world as it had done in 
ancient Athens. The needs of the voice, not 
of an instrument, were what composers had to 
consider. Secondly, there is no hint in any 
Byzantine handbook that all the modes were 
performed at exactly the same pitch ; on the 
contrary, the idea of a passage from mode to 
mode by regular steps is frequently insisted on. 
Thirdly, Riemann’s scheme does not altogether 


get rid of the difficulty of compass : some of 
his specimens are uncomfortably high. 

What has been said above does not complete 
our survey of the Byzantine modes. In some 
instances we find that neither the regular Finalis 
nor the lowest note of the octave is the point of 
departure, but some other note, determined by 
a special form of signature. The Mesos or 
Mediant, was available for this purpose in the 
second and third authentic modes and prob- 
ably in others. As the signatures or Martyriae, 
which indicated the starting-note of every 
hymn, wore of conventional form, their inter- 
pretation is often difficult ; and further re- 
search will be needed before wc can give a full 
list of possible starting- notes. 

The chromatic species, which is very common 
in modern Greek music, can be traced in medi- 
eval MSS., although our information about 
it is incomj)lete. It had a special symbol or 
Phthora and was called Nenano. In earlier 
Byzantine hymns this species was only used for 
short episodes ; but in MSS. of the Cucuzelian 
notation wc find whole inelf)dies written in it. 
The interval of an augmented tone is often 
found in Oriental music. But it is quite pos- 
sible that the Nenano is a survival in a modified 
form of the ancient Greek chromatic genus. 
Besides a signature or Martyria {jdapTvpia) 
every mode has a Phthora or Modulant ((pOopd). 
These modulants rarely occur and their nature 
is disputed. Probably they were intended to 
mark transitions from one mode to ancjther (as 
they do in the Ghrysanthine system), or some- 
times were a warning not to modulate, when the 
normal compass of any mode had been passed. 
(Another view is that they were by -forms of the 
modes, known only to theorists. If this w^ore 
true, the name ‘ Modulant ’ for Phthora, de- 
rived from (pOdpeLVy ‘ to destroy,’ would have to 
bo given up.) 


Examples of the By^zantinb Modes 

(a) Authentic , — Mode I. Finalis a. — Cadences 
may be made on a or d. A few hymns begin from 





1*^ 




(l) A-yt-(p nv€u-ju,a-Tt (2)Tt-/xi^ Kal 8d-^a, 



'3) (oa-jr</> TLa-rpl irpe-irti (5) apa, koX YUy. 
(6) 81 - ol Tou - TO ^-o'a)-ju,€v( 7 )TpTpi-a. 8 t 
( 8 ) jio-vo- Kpa-To - pi -av, 

* MeVof or 
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d and end on a. In later MSS. of the Cucuzelian 
jystera this mode can begin and end on d, os it 
does in the modern system. Our example is a 
versicle from the Octoechus in the Atlio.s xMS. 
Vatopedi 288 f. 367b), which probably dates 
from the early 14th century. All exami)le8, 
where not otherwise described, are in tlie 
Round notation and are our own versions from 
the MS. The rhythm dejx?nds on the accent-s 
in the text and pays no regard to the ancient 
Greek quantities of the vowels. 

Mode II. Finalis b, — Cadence.s may also be 
made on c. A by -form of this mode begins 
on the Mediant g and ends on c. In the Round 
notation of the 1,3th- 15th centuries this variety 
has a special signature. Example from the 
same MS. 




ni'€U-/Xa-T6 rh l 3 a-<TL-k€V-€LV 
7 r€-A€t.( 2 ) rb d-yt - d-^etvrh KL-vetvrrjv 




KTt-O'tl/.(3)0€ - bs yap i(T - Ttv 6-fXO^ 


- ou - o-t - 09 Ila - T/ot Kal Ab-y(p, 


Mode III. Proper Finalis c'. — Cadences are 
also made on /. • A by -form starts from the 
Mediant a and usually ends on /. (The modern 
form of this mode has borrowed 6-flat from the 

third plagal and is therefore like our scale of 

/ major.) 

Example : part of a Canon fn^m the MS. 
Cryptoferratensis E. y. II., f. 65 (Monastery of 
Grottaferrata near Rome), date 1281. 


-m-ft: 










i) rb are -pi - oi - /xa riov i-iri 2ot Trc-Trot- 

: E g ; 


m 


■pin?: 


© 


- T(|>V (2) O-TC -/>€-<*)- (TOV Kv-pt-€ 




T^v €K - Kkr] - (Tt - av . . crov (3) € - 


- KT^-<rw ry Tc - /at - y <rov at-/xa-Tt« 
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Secondary form from a /aUot, Ibidem f, 75. 

(i) ^Tc-p€ -w - crou Ku-pt-< €#c - . 

- at • au (Tov ( 2 ) fjv i - /cry -tro rf Tt* 


z^zm:. 




- /xi - (^ crov ttt - /xa-Tt. 
Obgervc similar endinffs* 


Mo<lc IV. IVf)|>er Finalis d' ; but as this is 
usually too high, we lind that most hymns 
begin and «'nd on g. Occasionally the scale of 
the fourth plagal mode scH^ins to be borrowetl, 
having c for Finalis. Wo have not so far 
discovered any other by -form of this mode 
in the earlier Round system. A later form 
called lx‘g(‘tos, having a for Finalis, W'ould 
seem to be idcuitical with mode II., the latter 
having j>erhaj)s a(;quired by the 17th century 
the chromatic nature which it still has. (At 
the present day both the l.»cgetos from e and 
the normal form from g are in use.) Example 
from a Trinity College Cambridge MS. (1165, 
0.2.61), j)art of a Canon (date probably 15th 
century ; Hound notation). 

From g. 


(ljTov9(rov9v/x-vo- Ao-yov90€-o-Tb - - kc 
(2) 019 {’o>-<ra Kai def^-Oo-yo^ ttij yrj (3) 01 -a - 
- o'ovcrvy-Kpo-TT/-crav-Ttts(4)7rv€v-/xtt-Tt - 


-Khyo-T€-p€ - 0) - (rov(^) KuHyry O^l-q. 


— H -jir~ z I?. 



-a- 







So-^rj (TOV (6) crT€-<f>d-vo}V 8o-^?/9 u~^L~u)~crov, 


The ‘ starting-note ’ or note of origin would 
of course be intoned at the beginning of the 
hymn, but it need not be the first note of the 
tune, if, as here, the first interval -sign should 
not be that of equaUty, but of some other 
progression. 

(6) Plagal . — Mode I. plagal, Finalis d. The 
melody may also begin from a. A by-form 
beginning from g is suspected, but not yet estab- 
lished. (At the present day there is very little 
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difFerence between thU mode and the first 
authentic.) Our first example is an exercise on 
the Martyriae or signatures of the modes. The 
tune is in the first plagal mode, but every note 
bears the signature of the mode whose Finalis 
it is. Our second example is from the Grotta- 
ferrata Codex already mentioned. 

Exorcise on the Martyriae; from MS. in 
Monastery ''A 7 toi Te<rcra/)d#coi'Ta, near Sparta. 

Mode I, Plagal. 

/y. y . 8. tt. 7 rXa, ttXS, fiapv^. 



phq . . • • T€ - - 

(2) (rT/^a-Tbs^ .... o - . 

ttA^. y . 5. a. ttAS. fiapv^, 'irX/ 3 . y . TrXjS. tt Aa. 


I"*’ — 




'7^ 

TTVp - 0‘€U - TO? 
avX - XeK - TO? . 

y. ttA^. TrAa.TrAS. a. ^.y. 8. a.^. 

- 


- rpa - Sc-fca 

- Ao? Oc-o 


— * — -J. — m •- 

.{3)<rw-f^ 


7 rAtt.7rAS.^ap.7rA/3.y. S, a. jS, irXa, fi* 

Xap‘\f/€V,. vrjar • rd - ^( 4)^01 

7rA a.7rA (8). a. ttAS. (iap* 8. /Jap. ttA/J. y. 8. 

aO - Aot? crcTT-Tot? , . (5) d - yt - 
a. jS.TrAa. (vacat)7rA8. (vacat)^ap.7rA^. y. 

5^ 


d - ^u)v /cat </)aj - tI 




((01/ . 


(l)Na-bv €t? a-yt - <5v <rou (2) Tbv€7r-ov*- 



pi - vt-ov iX-doL pLOv “q 7 rpoa‘-€V-\'qt 
(3) /Jo - w crot (i? *I - (o - va? (4) €/c /Jd - 0ou? 
on ^ - Aao’-o^^?(5) dAA^ d-/xap-Tt-a? . , 


/X€ 


• d - ya - y€ 


(6) d</>' 


Ku- 


pt. 


Mode IT. plagal, Finalis e. — There is at least 
one by-form, but its nature has not yet been 
fully explored : we will therefore content our- 
selves with an example of the normal type from 
the Vatopedi MS. already mentioned. The 
words are borrowed from Ps. 124. 

(Modern theory has two distinct forms of 
this mode, the commonest being chromatic, 
which will be exemplified below, and the other 
answering to the mediae val form.) 

Vatopedi 288 f. 372. 


(l) Et . . . pq o - Tt Ku-pt-o? tJv . • 
cv . , q - - - piv (2) ov - Set? 7} - 

n AV » 

^f^=Szizsmz^ 


pujv . • dvT-tcr-^ctv q • &v 




1 f 1 

t 

1 

-rii—r-r- 


c\ t 

V ( 






j) ra? yu • • • • • V ‘ 

^8i)rirX. d (Ode VI., Mode I. Plagal) f. 1536. 

x>> 

OL,-Oy S » or K Ok <you . T®*' € *»TOu p CL- 

C. ^ ■> *- c-//' 

f' V o K s w WL.O u; 

> :> C- > :> 

Lo a* V oj pa-4r. w 

> V.3 > — «— !> , >> C-. > 

o-Mo* n“T «.<r 

“O » • * ^ 

rxi/ K.U f 6 • -* 

Fio. 1. 




va-To(3)ex * Opov rra-Xaur-pa 




=|r 


rnzrrqziB 


( 4 ) Ot Vt-/C(3v-T€? ydp €V-0€V V-^OUV-Tai. 

Mode III. plagal (Barys), Finalis usually /. — 
B-flat, the theoretical Finalis, is sometimes 
used ; and from this comes the name of Grave, 
as it was the lowest Finalis in use. This mode 
also had by-forms of doubtful nature. Our 
example is from the Morning Resurrection 
Hymns of the Emperor Leo (886-911) in the 
Cucuzelian system. (At the present day there 
are two forms of this mode, one from /, like the 
medissval type, and the other from 6-naturaL 
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fheorists, however, disagree as to the scale 
here used in the Chrysan thine system.) 




(i)'l-8ov(rKO-Tt-a Kat TT/aw - t (2) Kat rtTrphs 
-sv* 

z^M:;gz^z 






mm 


rh fxvT] - fX€L - ov Ma-pL-a i-drr^-Ka^ (III pi.) 


( 3 ) TTO-Xv cTKo-ros € - ^(ov-cra rat? <f>pe - crtV; 








^•=1 


(4) V(f> OU TTOV T€-0€t-raL ^7J-T€LS O *T -TJ-crOV^. 

(iiiri.) ktX. 


Medial signatures (/xapTupiai) occur at the 
end of lines 2 and 4. These are often found in 
MSS. (especially after the 14th century), and 
were meant to help the singer by indicating 
what note had been reached in the chain of 
interval -signs forming the melody. 

Mode IV. plagal, Proper Finalis c ; but g 
seems to be quite as frequent, while there were 
several by-forms of obscure nature. (In the 
modern system c is the Finalis ; but theorists 
do not agree as to the use of /;-flat or 6-natural.) 

T/e give a simple example from the Grotta- 
ferrata MS. already mentioned. 

Cod. Cryptoferr. E, 7. IL, f. 2646, Finalis g. 




(ij’A-KrJ-KO-a, T7]v d - Ko.'quaov 

/I AV 






Kal € - <fyo-l3ig-drjv.[2) KaT- € - v6-7j-(ra ttjv 






d-<f>a-TOV oi-KO-vo - pit - av crou (3) kol €-5 o- 





- ^a~<ra, Ao-yc, TrjvcrvyKa-rd- fia-iriv (rov. 
The first interval-sign being an ascending second, 
we must begin one note above the Finalis. 


Chromatic Spbcies. — If a modulation was 
made from the first mode or the first plagal 
mode into the chromatic species, the scale 
seems to have been d, e-flat, /-sharp, g^ a, 
6-flat, c', d ' ; but if from the second mode, 
authentic or plagal, then it began on e and used 
the same intervals. In the Cucuzelian system 
the chromatic mode becomes a by -form of 
mode II. plagal, and therefore has the scale 
/» g, a-flat, b, c', d', e\ One example is from 
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the Resurrection Hymns of I-eo, already men* 
tioned. (See Fig. 2, second hymn.) 

Another example is from a Cambridge lilS. 
Mode I. plagal (mixed chromatic form), 
Cantab. Biblioth. Acad. Cod. Ad. 3051, f. I 
(Cucuzelian system). Part of Antiphone- Pa 
150. 



(2) at -v€t-T€ rbv Kt'-pt-oi^ €K twv ou-pa-vwv, 



Rhythm. — Most authorities agree that the 
rhythm of Byzantine music w’as free ; that is, 
it was not dividod into bars or measures of 
fixed lengtli. The unit of metro was the colon 
or versiolo sliown in the inanu8crii)ts by a dot 
in the text. For this w'e put a small double 
bar in our versions. Our numbering of the 
lines is purely a n\attcr of convenience and 
follows the printed books wherever possible. 
These versicles do not as a rule contain a fixed 
numl)er of syllables, as the hymns were not 
composed in metre, but nearly always in rhyth- 
mical prose, like the i)salm8 and canticles. A 
certain corresi)ondenco between versicles is 
often seen and may be accompanicMl by musical 
imitation ; but this was an artistic device and 
not a necessary clement in the composition. 
Where a note is f)rolonged by certain sub- 
sidiary signs, called in Greek dpylai or slow- 
marks, we put a crotchet ; and the last note of 
a hymn, being naturally held, is also made into 
a crotchet. Subdivision of the unit of beat, 
in the Cucuzelian system, is market^ by the 
yopydv or quick-sign. The hymns were meant 
as a rule to be sung by a single cantor, who 
could allow himself much more freedom of 
time than could be permitted in combined 
singing. It is not unlikely that in the Middle 
Ages, as now, sojne members of the choir held 
a drone, while others may have joined in cer- 
tain passages. But we cannot treat Byzantine 
music as i)roperly choral. The single bars in 
our versions are put in by us to help the singer : 
they depend on the accents in the Greek text, 
but do not necessarily answer to any musical 
sign. (Dr. Wellesz and some other theorists 
do not use them ; but their transcriptions 
sound like ours.) Dr. Riemann has tried to 
prove that all Byzantine music was in strict 
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4-time. But to do this ho has to lengthen or 
^shorten notes, without any warrant from the 
manuscripts. Nor do the meditcval theorists 
give the slightest hint of a measured time. 
O. Fleischer also believed in a prevalence of 
4-time rhythm in the Cucuzelian system. But 
these authorities do not seem to have prove^i 
their case, and recent writers (such as Ur. 
Wellesz) have decided against them. 

Notations. (1) Kcjihomiir., — This was a 
system of recitation- marks, chiefly applied to 
lessons from the Gospels, but also to other 
parts of the Bible. A table of the signs with 
their names has been found in a MS. fragment 
in the monastery of Leimon on the island of 
Ixjsbos ; and this is the basis of our knowledge. 
Many of the signs are accents or prosodic 
marks, such as the acute, grave and circum- 
flex. Others seem to denote ]>auses, while a 
third class, which reappear later as neumos, 
may have indicated the rise or fall of the sing- 
ing voice. At the'})re8ent day the lessons in 
the Greek Church are intoned in a semi- musical 
fashion.* Many Ecj)honetic manu8cri]>ts are 
extant, ranging from the 8th to the 12th cen- 
tury ; by the 14th century the signs had become 
obsolete.^ 

(2) The Earlier Neumes or Linear tSystemi . — 
These are very difficult to classify owing to 
the variety of forms and the peculiarities of 
individual MSS. We may provisionally range 
them as follows : 

(a) Archaic or Palaeobyzantine. — The best- 
known example is the Athos codex, Laura 
B. 32, dating from about a.d. 1000, The 
neumes are few and mostly sinipla There is 
no Ison or repetition -sign. But a blank space 
is left over a syllable when the preceding note 
has to be repeated.’ 

(b) Intermediate. — Here wo find a straight 
bar for the Ison. Otherwise there are many 
differences between the notatiems. It seems 
likely that uniformity had not been established 
and that rival systems were in the field. The 
most elaborate is exemplified by the famous 
fragment now at Chartres,’ which belongs to 
the Athos MS., Laura V, 67. Those systems 
flourished in the 11th century. 

(c) The CoisUn Neumes. — This name is sug- 
gest^ after the MS. at Paris, Coislin 220, a 
splendid sample of this type of neumes.® We 
now find the Ison with a hook, as it appears 
in the Round notation ; and many other signs 
bear a likeness to later forms. It seems pos- 

* Th« hiUeat illscuMion of the Kepbonetir Syeteni will be founa 
iu Tbibavt, Oriftfie He giree n iipecinen of the modern 

recitation. Flefacher and UaeVnn^ aUo have good accounts of the 

< There are several Rephonetie MSS. in the British Museum and 
a fine specimen in the Pits will iatii at Cam bridge 

3 Some poor reproductions are given In Riemann. op, cit. One 
leaf in B.S.A. xix. pL xiv. 

< OastonA efa cM. pi. iii. Riemann has also discussed this 
fragment. 

t Ooud teesimile in Riemann. op. cit. Specimens of other MSS. 
of this clsM will be found in the works of Thlhatit and Gaston^. 
See tile writer’s reeding of these neumes, yeMrne/ n/ Mott^nir 
SttHUat, xU. 29. The likeness of these ueumem to the early Russian 
^fiematlc ’ notation should be bserved. 


sible by the aid of parallel versions to gain at 
least a general notion of the melodies in this 
system. Several of the signs do not seem to 
have a fixed musical value ; but a more exact 
interpretation will probably be found after 
fuller research. This notation may have been 
invented in the 12th century and was a rival of 
the Round system in the 13th. (It has also 
been called Notation ynixte or constantinopoli- 
table.) 

(3) The Round Notation (also called Hagio- 
politan). — The best MSS. date from the 13th 
and 14th centuries. By the aid of the mediaeval 
handbook, called the Papadike, which may be 
partly the work of .)ohn Cucuzeles (a.d. 1300), 
we can tell the values of the interval -signs and 
the names and (with few exceptions) the import 
of the various subsidiaries. The Initial-note 
of a melody depends on the Martyria or signa- 


(1) Canon for Easter; Mo<le I., Ode III. 

(2) From Kothiua of Emperor Leo. Mode II., 
Plajfal, Chromatic. 





€YTt no-«» km — m6m oykck 


ne-Tp&c A - rd-Hor Te-wrovp-ror ncNos axa 







AC TTH-THN ex TA-4>Or OA* 
-TT ^ ^ ^ 


BPHCAN-TA XPIC-TON CN Ca) CT€- P€ -OY-AC- OA 
(1) « Argosyntheton (Mote subsidiary). 

X ^ ef t ^ C-A V 

2.^ "U B — I* li — c 


H ON-TCJC €1 — PH — NH CY XPiC ~ TC 


TTPOC AN-OPW TTOYC OC-OY €1— PH-NHH 



Fio. 2. — 1, Round System ; 2, Cucuzeiian System. 
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tore, which, of course, varied according to 
the mode. The rest of the tune consists of a 
chain of interval -signs, which regains the 
Finalis at the end of the hymn. We tabu- 
late the interval-signs and the commonest sub- 
sidiaries.^ The Round notation soon ousted 
its rival ; and the numerous extant MSS. show 
us how far-spread its use must have been. 
Although precise and highly expressive, it must 
always have been difticult to learn, far more so 
than the four-lino Gregorian notation. (For 
examples see Figs. 1 and 2.) 


2 — 

3 ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ^ 

9 ^ 

10 5 

11 

\2 s 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 



25 

A , 

3 9 


26 


jr cii. 

X V 

27 


'y 

28 

A 

a 

r 

29 

X" 

nA 

>3 


30 

tIB 


\ ^ 

31 

32 


nSl 


33 

y 







24 


Fio. 3. — Round Notation: 1-15. Interval signs; 
lC-24, subsidiary signs ; 25-33, modal signs. 


(rt) Interval Signs. — 1. Ison, repetition, 2. 
Oligon, 3. Oxeia, 4. Petaste, 5. Kouphisma, 
G. Pelaston, 7. Kentemata {5vo Kevrljixara) all 
denote an ascending second. The Oligon is the 
commonest upon unaccented notes ; the Oxeia 
usually stands on accented syllables ; Petaste 
gives warning of descent (Nos. 5 and 6 are very 
rarely used). . The Kentemata (two dots) add 
an ascending second to some other progression, 
but never stand as the first sign over a syllable. 

8. Kentema, ascending third. 

9. Hypsele, ascending fifth. These two, be- 
ing ‘ leaps,’ are called Pneumata (spirits) in 
Greek, while Nos. 1 to 7 are all classed as 
Somata (bodies), being progressions by step. 
The Pneumata rarely stand alone, but when 
placed below a Soma or to the right of it they 
absorb its sound and interval -value. This is 
called Hypotaxis or Subordination, On the 
other hand, if a Pneurna is placed above a Soma, 
both are counted, and a single large interval 
results. (Two forms of the Hypsele are given. 
The shapes vary in the MSS.) 

1 Full aocountfl of the Rouu<l nutation will bo found In the 
work* of Oaatou^ and Rleiiiann. O. Pltsiacher’e detailed etudy of 
tbi; CuouEelian system can also be used, as the ititerTal-signs have 
the same valuce. For the English reader see H. J. W. ^llyard, 
Byiantine Mu$ic and l/pmnoj/raph^. 

It is doubtful who has the honour of being the first Interpreter 
of the Round notation. Perhaps Thlbaut, Gaisser and Fleischer 
^^I>ed it independently. But the published versions of Thibaut, 
which, though not free from error, are on right Unee, seem to be 
the oldest. (See Oastou^'s bibUography.) 


10. Apostrophus, descending second. IL 
Double Apostrophus (dwxHrrpoipoi 
descending second with prolongation of note. 

12. Hyporrhoe, two descending seconds in suc- 
cession (cannot be the hrst sign over a note). 

13. Kratemohyporrhoon gives the same sounds 
as No. 12, but it prolongs the preceding note. 

14. Elaphron, descending thinl, 15. Chamele 
(two shapt‘8), descending fifth : these are 
Pneumata and are combined with Nos. 10 and 
11 under the same rules as the ascending 
Rieumata with Nos. 2 to G. 

There is a further subordination by which the 
Ison or any descending sign can be placed above 
an ascending sign, whereby the latter loses its 
interval -value. What happened to it ? Dr. 
Welles/, holds that it only affected the execu- 
tion of the descending note {e.g. the Oxeia gave 
a stronger accent), while Dr. Riemann believed 
that the suppressed sign was heard as an orna- 
ment or grace-note. I have tried to combine 
both methods in my versions. (The subordi- 
nated PetasU', which is far the commonest, I 
mark by a passing shake. Earlier theorists 
ignored the suppressed signs, called in Greek 

6.(pu)tfa.) 

(6) llypotases or Subsidiary Signs. — 16. 
Diple prolongs the note. 17. Lygisma, prob- 
ably a slur. The Kylisma, Synagma and others 
not figured here were also probably slurs. 18. 
Gorgon or quick-sign, bi the Round notation 
this is rare and may only have served as a 
warning against a rallentando. In the Cucu- 
zelian system it seems to have marked the sub- 
division of notes as it does in the system of 
ChrysanthuB. The latter has a double Gorgon 
for triplets and a threefold Gorgon for semi- 
quavers (his unit being a crotchet). 19. 
Kratema prolongs the note. 20. Bareia (two 
forms). This symbol has a long history. In 
the Eephonetio notation it may have indi- 
cated a slight fall of the voice. In the earlier 
neumes h is an interval-sign, probably a 
second or third downwards. It was usually 
put just before an accented syllable. In the 
Round notation it has no interval-value, but 
kept its position under some other rfign and 
therefore served the same purpose as a modern 
‘ bar.’ In the Cucuzelian system it acquires 
the value of a secondary accent in florid pass- 
ages. Under Chrysanthus it is mainly a mark 
of separation, and also serves to indicate a 
‘ rest.’ (The view of Riemann that the Bareia 
had interval-value in the earlier Round nota- 
tion has not been justified.) 21. Piasma or 
Double Bareia. This sign also had interval- 
value in the earlier neumes. In the Round 
system it has no musical sound, but marks 
certain combinations of descending notes. 22. 
Klasma or Tzakisma : in the Round system 
this seems to be merely a staccato-mark. 
(Riemann, in calling it the Little Petaste or 
Epiphonus and giving it interval-valae» is 
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certainly in error.) In the Cucuzelian aystera 

is apparently used in conjunction with the 
Gorgon to mark a dotted quaver followed 
by a semiquaver. 23. Parakalesma (for which 
Enarxis may be another name) often used at 
the beginning of a phrase^ is perhaps a mark of 
expression (from wapaKaXetu, to entreat or ex- 
hort). 24. Apoderma or Apodoma (four forms) 
prolongs the note. 

(c) The Martyriae or Signatures , — These ap- 
pear in various forms in different MSS. We 
have picked out some of the most frequent. 
25. Mode I., authentic. 26. Mode II. 27. 
Modem. 28. Mode IV. 29. Mode I., plagal. 
30. Mode TI., plagal. 31. Mode III., plagal, the 
Barys or Grave Mode. 32. Mode IV., plagal. 
Most of these (as will be seen) are merely 
the letters of the alphabet in more or less 
stylised shapes used as numbers. The last 
symbol for mode III. is of doubtful origin. 
Mode III. plagal is a monogram for 
‘grave.’ 33. The Legetos (by-form of mode IV ) 
and the Phthora of the nenano or chromatic 
species. 

(4) The Cucuzelian system was really an 
amplification of the Round notation with a 
view to more elaborate rhythm. There was no 
sharp division between them ; and many 15th 
century MSS. are on the border-line. A student 
acquainted with the Round system can read 
any Cucuzelian MSS. if we accept the current 
view that the numerous subsidiary signs did 
not add anything to the music, but merely 
helped the singer by the summary presentation 
of certain ornamental passages. The decline in 
musical art after the 16th century is fairly 
evident. Our examples will give a general 
notion of the style adopted. 

(5) 7'he Modern or Chrysanthine Notation .^ — 
A student wishing to learn this system 
thoroughly should take lessons from a Greek 
precentor. The theory can best be studied in 
the admirable work of Rebours.* We give ex- 
amples firstly, of the ordinary simple style; 
secondly, of the elaborate Gr®co- Oriental music, 
now out of fashion ; thirdly, of some Greek folk- 
melodies in Byzantine Notation ; and fourthly, 
of the harmonised music used in many churches 
in Athens and other big towns. Greek church 
music is usually printed in the Chrysanthine 
notation. 

A measured time (usually four beats) has 
become more frequent in the lost half century ; 
although the free medisoval rhythm survives in 

^ For the life of ChryMunthn^ (Xpv<rai'So?) nee Papedopouloa. op. 
at, p. S32. The suoceM of hU ayetem wi« lAi*geIy ifue to the 
Perellege or eol-fit, edepted from the Weat. conaietlng of the 
sylleblee ni, pe. rou. ghe, dhl, ke, bo (rsdo, re, etc.). These ere 
mede up out of the ftret eeven letters of the Greek Alphabet, thus : 
— irA, Bov, Pa, At. «E, Zw, vH, a consonant being added 
to every vowel, and vice versa. The learning of music was 
greatly aided by this device, as the interval-signs were little 
understood, to say nothing of the oonfusion of tonality due to 
Oriental influence. One of these syllables now forms part of the 
simature or Martyria in every mode. 

> rra((4 do Poaltiq^MO, Rebours does not always agree with the 
rules of his master Chrysanthus; but perhaps these rulee have 
partly beoome obsolete. 


many hymns. The cadence of our next hymn 
is often found. 

I. Th. Sakellarides, ‘ Ifpd ‘ (1902), 

p. 316. Doxology, Mode I. Plagal 

Ha 



- - Yla-rpl . . • 


^ ^ 

KoX • • Yt - <j>(/<€) Kttl d-yt-<p • .liF€V- 







Tail/ at - to 


vu>v 



d “ /i.7jv(7ra) 


Xp. Vcupyiddrjs, AoKtfiiov ^kk\. ficXQv (1856), 
p. 128. B. Xov^dpi, Largo. 

Mode II. 





- - 17 - - - - orov . . • , 


In this mode a is flattened about J of a tone : 
6-natural is sung. The rhythmical signs are 
not always very clear, and authorities disagree 
as to their rendering. Observe that Georgiades 
is deliberately using a Turkish scale. 

Folk-songs. — We give three examples from 
the Phorminz series, with the original notation 
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Folk-songs, like church music, have come 
under Oriental influence, but they do not 
(in most districts at any rate) use irrational 
intervals. The voice-part is unisonic. Inter- 
ludes are sometimes played on a flute (called 
Phlogera ) ; if there is any accompaniment, it 
may be in unison with the voice, or else consists 
of percussion or the thrumming of a few plain 
chords, e.g. on a guitar or some form of zither. 
Serbian and Bulgarian folk-songs have a strong 
likeness to Greek, 

The first song is in mode I. plagal, which at 
the present day often takes 65, especially in 
ascent. The second is in mode II. plagal. 
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chromatic form, and the third in mode IV, 
plagal. 

A movement has arisen in Greece for collect- 
ing these songs (many of them of great beauty) 
and having them taught in the schools. 

Greek hymns have been harmonised in two, 
three, or four parts. It may be assumed that 
the example of the Russian Church has had 
some influence on the style. We give a very 
simple example : 


1 . Th. Sakellarides, ’'AKrfiara ^kkK Athens. 

1892. 


Tb iraphv if dWerai M tv ioprv rod 
jSttO’lAciUS*. 

i))(cSbv dpyws. 

Ku - pt - c iv ry &v- vd • 


in— 11 - 




- /x€i 'Zov €v-<f>pav-dTg-(Te-Tai 6 ySo-ert- 



— 

•“1 1 — 






‘f-T- 9 - 


/cat h T(p (ro>-Tr;-pt-<p ^ov d - 


yaX-Afc-d - o‘€-TaLar<l>6 8pa» dk-Xrj 



The harmonisation of ecclesiastical melodies 
seems to most western critics to be a mistake. 
It entirely destroys the modal character and 
the freedom of rhythm and progression. Many 
Greek musicians are also opposed to it ; and 
we may hope that their efforts will lead to a 
truer appreciation of the traditional Byzantine 
music. 
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n the name of the key-note of the ‘ natural ’ 
^ scale. It represents the same note in Ger- 
man, the French name being lit or Do and the 
Italian Do. The further nomenclature is : 


ENouDa. FaKNCH. 

C flat. Ut (Do) iW^cnol. 

c: double flat. Ut (Do) double b^iuol. 
C »barp. Ut (Do) diize. 

C double sharp. Ut (Do) double dl^ze. 


UaBMAN. Itajuan. 

Ctn. Do )>emol)e. 

Oeee. Do dopplo bemoUe. 
Cia. Do dieala. 

OUis. Do doppio diesis. 

In the modal system 0 is the final of the 
Xlllth and XIVth mode.s (Ionian and Hypo- 
ionian), the dominant of Mode III. (Phrvgian)^ 
Mode V. (Lydian), Mode VIII. (Hypo-mixo- 
lydian), and Mode X. (Hypo-aeolian). 

The C clef either as | or jj|^ always indicated 

‘ Middle * C, or c', that note on the stave being 
enclosed by the two croas- lines of the clef. 
At one time or another this clef has been 
placed on every line of the stave and at 
present is commonly used in three different 
positions. 


Soprano (chiefly 

in Germany), 


Alto, and 


: Tenor. See Great Stave and Clef. 


The key of C was used throughout the 
classical period for certain transposing instru- 
ments of the orchestra, such as horns and 
trumpets with, of course, the employment of 
accidentals. Latterly, however, it is becoming 
more usual to give key signatures to the parts ; 
a part for horns in F when the music is, for 
example, in A major being written as if in the 
key of E major with a signature of four sharps. 

CA BALETT A ( C abb aletta Cavaletta), 
originally Cavatinetta, from Cavatina, 
usually signifies the short final quick move- 
ment of an air. w. n. c. 

CABANILLAS (Cavanillas), Josi: (d. 1725), 
a Catalan organist and prolific composer for 
his instrument, who held an appointment 
at the cathedral of Urgell, in the Pyrenees, 
from 1670 until his death. Compositions by 
him exist in the Biblioteca do la Diputacid at 
Barcelona ; a toccata has boen reprinted by 
Mitjana {La Musique en Espagne, p. 2091 ff.). 

J. B. T. 

CABANILLAS, Juan (rf. Valencia, 1713), 
an organist, frequently confused with the 
last-named. In 1665 he was appointed to 
the cathedral at Valencia. Pedrell prints 
throe compositions by him in Antologia de, 
organistas cldsicos espanoles, vol. i. 

A Juan Cabanillks is named as having 
formed part of the choir of the Colegio del 
Patriarca, Valencia, in 1712, and to have com- 
posed a ‘ Credidi ’ for 12 voices. J. b. t. 

CABEL, (1) Marie Josephe, properly 
Cabu, nSe Dreulette (6. Liege, Jan. 31, 1827 ; 
d, Maisons Laffitte, May 23, 1886), a favourite 


light Olvera singer. She was taught singing by 
her hu8l)and, and later at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 1 848-49 ; and in the hit ter ymr made her 
debut at the ()j)ora-Comique, with little effect, 
in ‘ Val d’Andorre * and ‘ Ij&h Mousquetaires de 
la reino.’ After singing at BniSBels for three 
years, with great success, and at Lyons and 
Strasahurg, she appeared at the Lyrique, Paris, 
Get. 6, 1853, as Toinon, on production of * Le 
Bijou j)er(lu ’ (Adam). She also ap})oarod in 
new operas, viz. ‘ La Promise ’ (Clapiaaon), 
Mar. 16, 1854, and ‘ Jaguarita I'lndienne ^ 
(Halt^vy), May 14, 1855. In 1854 she came to 
England with the Lyrique company. She first 
appeared on .June 7 in ‘ Ia) Bijou/ and made a 
great succ ess in the ‘ Promise,* ‘ Fille du regi- 
ment ’ and ‘ Sirene.’ On Feb. 23, 1856, she 
reappeared at the Opera- Co miquo as the heroine 
on the production of ‘ Manoii l.«eacaut * (Aubor), 
became a great favourite there and was tlie 
original Dinorah in 1859. In 1 860 she play ed 
the ‘ Figlia del reggimonto ’ at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, July 14, and appeared in the Shadow 
scene from ‘ Dinorah,’ July 28. From 1861- 
1863 she was again at the Lyrique, and from 
1864-70 at the Op<l*ra - Comiquo, where she 
was the original J^hiline (Mignon) and Helene 
in ‘ Le Premier Jour de bonheur.’ In 1871 she 
sang in concerts in London and in 1872 at the 
Opera-Comi(pio, London, in light French opera. 
She ])layed in the French provinces until 1877, 
but in 1878 was struck with paralysis, from 
which she never wholly recovered. Her voice 
was not large, but sympathetic and of extra- 
ordinary flexibility, and she was a very clover 
actress. 

A brother, (2) Edmond Antoine Auguste 
(6. Namur, Nov. 18, 1832; d. Brussels, 1888), 
was a singer at the Op6ra-Comique and the 
Lyrique, and sang the song of Hylos in ‘ Lea 
Troyens k Carthage.’ See Berlioz’s Memoirs, 

A. 0. 

CABEZON (Cabe(?on), (1) Antonio db 
(6. Castrillode Matajudlos, near Burgq^i, 1510 ; 
d. Madrid. Mar. 26, 1566), a celebrated blind 
organist and one of the earliest composers for 
keyed instruments. He seems to have been 
blind from birth. He studied, it is believed, 
at Palencia, with Tomiis G6mez; and after- 
wards was appointed organista y clavicordista 
de cAmara to the Emperor Charles V. Ho 
maintained his position under Philip II., and 
is said to have accompanied that monarch on 
his visit to England in 1654-65. 

His works were published after his death 
by his son Hernando, who succeeded him in 
his post. They were entitled ; 

Obn« (ft music* p«r* teol* *rp* rihneU, de Antonio de C*be^n. 
musioo de La cauiara y capill* del Rey Don Philipp* ntt**tro Bonor. 
Recopilodas y puestas en cifra por Hernando de Cabe^on *u hljo. 

. . . Impressas en Madrid . . . Francisco Sanches, afio ds 

M.D.LXXni. 
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Though the greater part of the work consists 
pf liturgical pieces, it includes some admirable 
variations on well-known tunes of the day, 
such as ‘ El Caballero,’ the words of which 
afterwards suggested to Lope de Vega the i)lay 
of ‘El Caballero de Olmedo.’ The instru- 
mental stylo of Cabez6n is surprisingly ad- 
vanced, and in technique and expression his 
work recalls that of the best of the virginalists. 
The book, which is to bo found in the Brit. 
Mus., Berlin, Brussels, Madrid, Wolfenbiittel, 
and in the collection of Sir Percy Wyndham, 
has been republished in its entirety by Pedrell 
in IJispanioe achola muaica sacra, A short 
work by Antonio de Cabez6n (for 6 v.) is to 
be found in the MS. ‘ Tones Castellanos ’ (fob 
107) in the Medinaceli Library at Madrid. 

(2) Hernando {d. Valladolid, 1602), son of 
the preceding, and his successor in the post 
of musico do camara y capilla of the King of 
Spain. An Avo Maris Stella and four other 
compositions by him are included in his 
father’s works, which ho ediUid. The method 
of tablature employed is that in which a line 
is used for each part. Thus a composition in 
4 parts is written on what is apparently a 
* stave * of 4 linos ; a 5 -part work on 6 lines, 
etc. The notes are represented by figures. 
Thus F is represented by 1, G by 2, F' by P, 
F* by P ; tho bass not<}8 from F to c, by 
figures with a short line joined to them. 
Sharps and fiats follow tho figure they affect 
instead of preceding it. 

(3) Juan, younger brother of Antonio, re- 
presented in his brother’s collection by a 

Glosado ’ of considerable merit. J. b. t. 

CABO, Francisco (6. Ntlguera, Valencia, 
1768 ; d, there, Dec. 21, 1832), a Spanish 
church-musician, who, after being organist at 
the parish church of Santa Catarina at Valencia, 
and the cathedral at Orihuela, in 1810 was 
appointed cantor in the cathedral choir at 
Valencia. In 1816 he became senior organist 
there, and in 1830 succeeded AndrkvI as 
maestro de capilla. Cabo was among the 
best composers of the Valencian school, and a 
worthy follower of Comes. His compositions, 
whether for unaccompanied voices, or for 
voices and organ or orchestra, exhibit an 
unusual degree of elegance and spontaneity. 
A list is given by Alcahali, Diccionario bio- 
grdfico de muaicos i^alencianos (Valencia, 
1903). j. B. T. 

CACCINI, (1) Giulio, a native of Rome, 
known also as Giuuo Romano (6. according to 
the preface of his own ‘ Nuove Musiche,* 1658 
or 1560 ; d. circa 1615 ^), He learned to sing 
and play the lute from Scipione della Palla, and 
in 1578 removed to Florence, where he was in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany for 
many years. 

1 Vogsl, VitHaljakruekr. r. 6S3. 


In 1605 he visited Paris with his daughtei 
Francesca (see below). Great as a singer, he 
! was still greater as a reformer in music. Though 
neither harmonist nor contrapuntist, it was he 
’ who, following the lead of V. Galilei, gave in- 
: creased importance to music for a single voice. 
(See Song. ) The recitatives which he composed 
and sang to the accompaniment of the theorbo, 
amid the enthusiastic applause of the musical 
assemblies meeting at the houses of Bardi and 
Corsi in Florence, were a novelty of immense 
significance. From such small beginnings he 
proceeded to detached scenes written by Bardi, 
and thence to higher flights. The pastoral 
drama of * Dafne,’ written by Rinuccini, was set 
to music by Peri in 1594, and it appears (Rie- 
rnanji) that Caccini succeeded in getting certain 
numbers of his own composition included when 
it was performed at Florence in 1600. His 
daughter sang the part of Euridice (see Parry, 
Oxf. Hist. Mils, iii.). Ho composed Riniiccini’s 
poem again himself, and his setting was printed 
at the end of the year 1600. A second edition 
followed in 1615. It is reprinted by Eitner in 
‘ Die Oper.’ Other compositions of Caccini 
were the ‘ Combattimento d’ Apolline col 
serpeute ’ and ‘ 11 ratto di Cefale ’ (with Peri). 
His ‘ Nuove musiche,’ a collection of madrigals 
and canzone for a single voice with thorough- 
bass accompaniment, was published at Venice 
in 1602. Later editions appeared in 1607 and 
1615. This has always been regarded as an 
epoch-making work, the announcement to the 
world, though not the origin, of the new style 
of music known as monody. (See Ornaments, 
Vocal. ) Caccini’s first wife composed an opera, 
and his daughter (2) Francesca (5. Florence, 
1581 )wa8 celebrated both as a singer and com- 
poser. Her principal works included a book of 
sacred and secular cantatas (1 and 2 v.) (1618), 
an opera ‘La liberazione di Ruggiero (1625), 
and the ballets ‘II ballo dello Zigane’ (1614) and 
‘Rinaldo innamorato’ (Riemann). See Q.-L,; 
Parry’s Music of the 17th Century (Oxf. Hist. 
Mus.y vol. iii.), pp. 35, 41, etc. and Rivista 
musicale, iii. 714. 

CACHUCHA (Spanish), an Andalusian 
dance, introduced to tho theatre by Fanny 
Elssler in the ballet of ‘ Ia) Diable boiteux ’ 
(1836), the music of which is in 3-4 time, 
and closely resembles the Bolero. The 
dance-tune was originally sung with a guitar 
accompaniment. b. p. 

CADEAC, Pierre, master of the choristers 
at Auch, Gascoign, about the middle of the 
16th century, church -com poser of great merit 
in his day ; composed masses and motets 
for the most part published in the following 
collections : 

* Qulotua Hber Moietionun ’ (Lyons. 1648) ; Oardano's * XU 
Miasae ' (Venice, 1664) ; and ‘ MlsRanun znusicaUxun * (Paris, 1666). 
A four-part Mass was published in Paris in 1666, and three other 

M. O. 0. 
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now called a Cadence or Close ^ was known os 
ClaiLSula, 

(1) The most important Close employed in 
polyphonic music is the Cluusula vera, or true 
cadence, terminating on the final of.the mode. 
The Clausula plagalis, or plagal cadence, is 
rarely used, except as an adjunct to this, follow- 
ing it, at the conclusion of a movement, in the 
form of a peroration. A close, identical in con- 
struction with a true cadence, but terminating 
upon some note other than the final of the 
mode, is called a Clausula fictay suhsidiariQf 
or media ; i.e. a false, subsidiary or medial 
cadence. A Clausula vtra^ or ficUiy when accom- 
panied, in the counterpoint, by a suspended 
discord, is called a Clausula diminuta, or 
diminished cadence. 

Though the Clausula vera is the natural 
homologue of the perfect cadenc'e of later 
music, and may, in certain cases, correspond 
with it, note for note, it is not constructed upon 
the same principles — for the older progression 
belongs to what haa been aj^tly called the 
‘ horizontal system,’ and the later one, to the 
‘ j)erpendicular, or vertical system.’ In the 
Clausula vera^ the Canto fer mo must necessarily 
descend one degree upon the final of the mode ; 
tlie counterpoint, if above the Canto fermo^ ex- 
hibiting a major sixth, in the penultimate note ; 
if below it, a minor third. In the Clausula 
diminuta^ the sixth is suspended by a seventh, 
or the third by a second. In either case, the 
cadence is complete, though any number of 
parts may be added above, below, or between 
its two essential factors. The constitution of 
the perfect cadence is altogether different. It 
depends for its existence upon the progression 
of the bass from the dominant to the tonic (see 
below) ; each of these notes being accompanied 
by its own fundamental harmony, either with, 
or without, the exhibition of the dominant 
seventh in the penultimate chord. But, by the 
addition of a sufficient number of free parts, 
the two cadences may be made to correspond 
exactly, in outward form, through the joint 
operation of two dissimilar principles ; as in 
the following example, in wdiich a Clausula vera^ 
represented by the semibreves, is brought, by 
the insertion of a fifth below the penultimate 
note of the Canto fermOy into a form identical 
with that of the perfect cadence. 

A close, formed exactly like the following, 
but terminating upon the mediant of the 
mode, is called a Clausula media. In like 
manner, a Clausula fictay or subsidiaria, may 
terminate upon the dominant, or participant 

* It is necessnry to he very catitiotis In the use of these two 
Koflish words, which, in the 18th century, were not interchange- 
«hle. Morley, for ln»t»nce, tit pp. 78 and 127 of hi* Plainn and 
Katif Intmduction (2nd edit., 1808) applies the term ' Close’ to the 
descent of the Canto frrmo upon the Final of the Mode; and 
‘Ca^lence* to the dissonance with which this progression is 
*c«nni»anied, in the Counterptnnt, when the form employed Is 
that known aa the Claunda diminnta. In oases like this, it 
*■ only by reference to the Ijatin terms that all danger of 
misconception can be avoldetl. 

* 8 m Mopcs ' 
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of the mode, or upon either of its conceded 
modulations.* 


Clausula vera. Clauikula dimlnuts. 
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The form of Clausula plagalis most frequently 
employed by the polyphonists was that in which, 
after a Clausula vera, the last note of the Canto 
fer mo wa.8 prolonged, and treated as an inverted 
pedal-point. It is u.sed with peculiarly happy 
effect ill mode IV . — the plagal derivative of the 
Phrygian — in which the impression of a final 
close is not very strongly produced by the 
Clausula vera. 



The dominant of this mode is the fourth 
degree above its final, corresponding with the 
modern subdominant. And, as this forms so 
important an element in the treatment of the 
inverted pedal, later composers apply the 
term plagal to all cadences in which the sub- 
dominant precedes the tonic bass. The term 
serves its purjioso well enough ; but it rests 
upon an erroneous basis. 

In all the Clausulae hitherto described, the 
two essential parts form tc:)gether, in the final 
note, either an octave, or unison. 'I’here is yet 
another cla.ss in which the parts form a fifth. 

Morloy * seems inclined to class these among 
the true closes ; but most early writers regard 
them as Clausulae fictaey vel irregulares. 
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(2) Medial Cadence (Clausula in medio 
modi). In plain chant melodies, th% medial 
cadence sometimes leads to a close so satis- 
factory that it almost sounds final ; as in the 
first ending of the first tone — 



In polyphonic music, it is susceptible of in- 
finite variety of treatment, as may be seen from 
the following examples. 

In the selection of these examples, we have 
confined ourselves exclusively to true cadences, 
for the sake of illustrating the subject with 
the greater clearness : but the old masters 
constantly employed cadences of other kinds, 
in this part of the mode, for the purpose of 

’ See Harmovy. 

« PUUn 0 and Ea$ie Introduction, p. 74 (Snd edition, 1006). 
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avoiding the monotony consequent upon the 
too frequent rei)etition of similar forms. 




Mod* VIII. 


Palestrina. 




(1 and 2 are inversions derived from Au~ 
theiUiCt 3 end 4 from lmj>erfect, 5 and 6 from 
Placed cadences.) (See below.) 

Though cadences of this kind are in constant 
use, they are not now given their old name. 
Most writers have preferred to describe them as 
inverted cadences, specifying, when necessary, 
their precise derivation. The opposite term, 
radical cadence, was reserved for closes in which 
the root of each chord appears in the bass. 

w. s. B. 

(IL) The decline of modal polyphony, and the 
gradual evolution of harmonic or homophonic 
values based on the classical major and minor 
scales, led to a new orientation of technical 
devices that had been given precise definition 
in the older systems. In mediaeval polyphony 
a cadence or close was a polyphonic problem. 
It involved a harnessing of individual parts, 
each of which had to be guided to the desired 
end without loss of distinction and within the 
defined conventions of the particular mode in 
use. This was a task of considerable nicety, 
and hence every discovery that impress^ 
composers as having a peculiar fitness for the 
purposes of a conventional ending quickly 
became a common factor in the prevailing 
technique. The terra cadence thus gathered 
to itself a precise meaning. It represented a 
method of ending which embodied the com- 
posite experience of many minds. The highly 
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rigid characteristics which gave a mode its 
artistic values were to a similar degree re- 
cognisable in the cadences which were proper 
to it, and it was therefore not difficult to 
describe and label a modal cadence with con- 
siderable exactitude. 

The application of a specialised grammar of 
this kind to a later and profoundly different 
system gave rise to many inconsistencies in 
the use of technical terms, and of these the 
changed and frequently ambiguous dehnitions 
of cadences are typical. Polyphonic signifi- 
cance largely disappeared and cadences became 
more and more akin to devices of punctuation. 
The term was thus applied to certain harmonic 
formula) which were held to embody the stable 
elements of a key, and all cadences Ijec'aine 
technically common to all keys. In a fixed 
key-system a cadence is logically therefore a 
kind of musical full -stop, and those cadences 
which admit of simple harmonic definition 
are conventions of universal application. It 
is when the attempt is made to extend the 
use of this term to less formal devices that 
the exact definition of it breaks down. The 
essence of a caxlcnce, traditionally, is finality. 
Hence a cadence which is not final, at least so 
far as its immediate context is concerned, is 
inherently ambiguous and can only bo very 
approximately defined. It will be convenient 
to discuss the various harmonic formula), to 
which this term has been applied, in order of 
rigidity. 

(1) Perfect Cadence (Authentic). — The 
leading chord is that of the dominant, and the 
cadence may be either major or minor. 



Of the countless variations of these formulee 
the following are typical : 


8. Brahms. Symph. I. iih 



4. Waoner, Die WcUkure^ 11. 
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(2) Perfect Cadence (Plaoal).— -The lead* 
ing chord is that of the subdominant. 



7. Waoner. Triitan, UJL 



(For a minor cadence ending with a major 
chord, see Tikkck dk Fioardib.) 

(3) Mixki> Cadence. — A final progression 
which contains within the last three or four 
chords both dominant and subdorninant 
harmony. In classical usage the final cadence 
was, of course, either Authentic or Plagal. 
The example from ‘ Tristan * above is mixed to 
this degree. There are later examples of a 
mixed cadence (see No. H>, from * P6trouschka’ 
below), but the theorists who invented the 
term had no conception of so uncompromising 
a combination. 

(4) Imperfect Cadence or Half-close. — 
This formiila is a very common feature in tho 
harmonisation of classical melodies, where the 
end of a phrase may require dominant har- 
mony without involving real modulation. Tho 
function of a comma or semicolon in jirose is 
a near analogy. Tonic followeti by dominant 
is the harmonic analysis of this cadence. 


a 9. M02UUiT. QuJkrtet inG, No. 1. 



This term has also been applied to temporary 
modulations into the dominant, thus 

10. Beethoven, Symph. No. 5, 



Such a stretching of the definition is char- 
acteristic of the new wine in the old bottles. 
Whether this cadence is inferentially perfect 
or imperfect depends solely on the key- 
signature chosen (of G, that is, or of C). It is 
only when the key-feeling is otherwise well 
established that the term Imperfect Cadence 
can have exact meaning, and this fact involves 
an inherent ambiguity in that the quality to 
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be defined does not belong essentially to the 
cadence itself. 

(6) Interrupted Cadence. — Under this 
heading have been grouped innumerable 
passages in which what might bo called a 
‘ leading ’ chord, in the sense already noted, is 
resolved irregularly. An interrupted cadence 
is not a cadence at all, in the strict sense, and 
though the term will sometimes describe with 
fair usefulness a harmonic elasticity that may 
be related to a more rigid tradition, its precise 
significance is for the most part confined to 
the element of surprise. The form often given 
as typical is 


11. Interrupted. Perfect. 



But it is obvious that any second chord 
other than that of the tonic may be considered 
as an interruption, and in the fluid texture 
of modern harmony such features are the rule 
rather than the exception. In Handel the old 
name for this cadence, Inqaiino (deception), 
is illustrated by the following passage from 
the organ fugue in B minor : 



and there are innumerable examples of a like 
nature in the music of the classical period. 
To Wagner the device was a most useful means 
of achieving musical continuity throughout a 
movement which might contain many sections 
of varied dramatic character. 


13. Waonkr, Triitan , 



Frequently, however, there is no such stereo- 
typed anticipation of a conventional ending, 
and the use of the term cadence to descri^ 
what is more essentially a connecting link in 


the chain of keys or of ideas, robs the word of 
its historical meaning and makes its application 
arbitrary. 

(6) The prevailing tendency of modem 
technique has been a revolt against classical 
conventions, of which the orthodox cadences 
are a type. Since the key-systems of the 
classics became axiomatic, finality has tended 
to de|)end on a feeling of essential balance 
in the structure of a movement, rather than 
on the j)re8cril>ed use of particular formulae. 
Given adequate preparation in this sense, the 
final chord or chords may be approached almost 
from any angle, and the last statement of key 
may be attenuated to a single chord, or indeed 
to a single note. 



Contemporary composers have gone further 
still, in that they have invested with a degree 
of finality chords which are traditionally com- 
plex, and such chords are used as the ulti- 
mate statements of tonality. This practice 
has synchronised with the deliberate choice of 
ambiguous or unsolved endings. The following 
examples vill make the tendency clear. They 
represent the complete liquidation of all that 
has hitherto l>een implied by the term cadence. 


16. Stravinsky. PHrouschka , 



17. Debussy. PelUas et Mdliaande. 
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CADENCE, the name of an agremetU of the 
French school. (See Ornaments.) e. bi*. 

CADENZA in its simplest acceptation is a 
flourish of indefinite form, introduced upon a 
bass note immediately preceding a close of some 
finality ; that is, occupying the position of full 
stop either to an entire movement, or to an im- 
portant section of one. The custom was most 
probably originated by singers, who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the chord of 6-4 on the 
dominant immediately preceding the final close 
of an aria or scena, to show off the flexibility, 
compass and expressive powers of their voices 
to the highest advantage ; so that the piece 
coming to an end immediately afterwards, the 
audience might have the impression of astonish- 
ment fresh in their minds to uigo them to 
applause. 

The idea thus originated spread widely to 
all kinds of music, and in course of time its char- 
acter has changed considerably, though the 
flourish of which it is composed is still its 
conspicuous feature. In instrumental music it 
fulfils a peculiar office, as it is fre({uently intro- 
duced where a pause in the more important 
matter of the movement is desirable, without 
breaking off or allowing the minds of the audi- 
ence to wander. Thus it ocicurs at points where 
the enthusiasm of the movement has been 
worked to such a heat that it is necessary to 
pause a little before returning to the level of the 
natural ideas of the themes, as in Liszt’s ‘ Rhap- 
sodio hongroise ’ in A, and Chopin’s ‘ Noc- 
turnes ’ in F minor and CfJ minor. Chopin uses 
tliem frequently when the main business of the 
movement is over, in order to prevent the close, 
which follows immediately, being too abrupt. 
At other times it occurs as a connecting link 
between two movements, or between an intro- 
duction and the movement following it, where 
for certain reasons it is exy)edient to pause a 
while on some preparatory chord, and not to 
start serious operations before the minds of 
the audience have settled to the proper level. 

The greater cadenza, which is a development 
of the vocal flourish at the end of a vocal piece 
already spoken of, is that which it is customary 
to insert at the end of a movement of a Con- 
certo (q.v.) for a solo instrument. Like its 
vocal predecessors the cadenza usually starts 
from a pause on a chord of 6—4 on the dominant, 
preparatory to the final close of the movement, 
and its object is to show off the skill of the i)er- 
former. Such cadenzas may occur either in the 
first or last movement, and even in both, as 
in Mozart’s concerto in D minor and in Beet- 
hoven’s in G. With regard to their form there 
is absolutely no rule at all. They should con- 
tain manifold allusions to the chief themes of 
the movement, and to be successful should be 
either brilliant or very ingenious ; containing 
variety of modulation, but rather avoiding pro- 
gressions which have been predominant in the 


movement iteelf ; and the more they have the 
character of abandonment to impulse the better 
they are. It was formerly customary to leave 
the cadenzas for improvisation, and certainly 
if the frenzy of inspiration could be trusted to 
come at the right moment, impromptii caden- 
zas would undoubtedly be moat effective in the 
hands of real masters of the situation. More 
over, it is chiefly in the sense of their being the 
exposition of the ])layer’8 special capacities that 
they are defensible, for as far as the composer is 
concerned the movement generally offers full 
opportunities for display of the powers of the 
executant. 

Still custom is generally stronger than reason, 
and it does not seem likely that cadenzas will 
yet die out. And as the art of Extk.mporI8A' 
TiON (q.r.) is for various reasons considerably 
oil the wane, it will probably become habitual 
for composers to write their own cadenzas in 
full, as Beethoven has done in the El> concerto, 
and Bchuinaiin in his A minor concerto. 

C. H. H. P. 

The following list of published cadenzas to 
chussical concertos does not claim complete- 
ness : 

PIANOFOHTE C0N(;ERT0B 

To Bbktiiovbn : by the cotnpomer (1 vol) ; by Keinaoke : No. 4. 
In (J, op. fiM, by BUInw, nohnAnyl (jodowsky, Salni'SaAiui. 
D'Albert and Stenharnmar ; 4 to toa let movemanU in C and 
(' minor, and to the ImI and bat movamaoU of No. 4 lu 0. 
Btuoril ; (i (‘2 each) to N(»8. 1 attd 4, and J each t<» Noa. it and 8, 
by MoechrleK ; 1 each to the 4, by KubiiuiUiln ; 1 to C minor 
and ‘2 ti> 0 major, by C;lara Srbmuanu ; No. 3 in C tmuor, by 
J. WlenlawNki. 

To Mot-art : 36 by the composer (1 vol.) ; by Beethoven. Hummel 
and ilcinecke (V voIh.) ; by Beinacke (op. 87) ; In D minor, by 
Kubimitein ; *2 in 1> minor, by t'lara Schumaiiu ; *2 in P minor, 
by BuAuni ; No. J7 in O. by Dohnknyl ; No. 2‘2 in £ flat, by 
is. Marx-UoMschmIdt and Salnt-Sa^UM. 

To J. H. Bach ; in 1) minor, by Rdnacke (op. 87). 

To Wkiikh : in E flat, by Keinecke (op. 87). 

VIOl.lN CONCERTOS 

To Bbbthovtcn : by Klesch ; by A. llllf (3) ; hr J. Joachim ; by 
H. Leonard ; by Hoint-SaOnrt ; by A. Samni'niy ; by K. Binder ; 
by H. VieuxteinpB. 

To rAOANiNi: No, I, by A. lllif ; No. I, Book IV. of * Oradoa/ 
op. 36, by F,. Sauret. 

To Bkahmh : by Joachim ; by A. Hllf. 

To Moeart : in A, O, E flat and 1), by O. Baefer ; by K. Baurat ; 
by Murteau ; in B flat, by Silt. 

VIOLONCELLO CONCERTOS 
To Hatdh ; in D lor violoncello and pianoforte, by Oevaart. 

Bibl. — Hbikriou KmOvt, Zmt Bniwie.klut\c$9tteMcht9 dar 
Kadenxan itn / rutrumantalkontert. SamnultSnda of the 1 M.O.. 
1913-14, pp. 375, ate. 

CADMAN, Charles Wakefield Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., Dec. 24, 1881), 
an American composer who has given much 
attention to the music of the North American 
Indians, in wdiich he has made original in- 
vestigations ; and has utilised many Indian 
themes in his own compositions. His opera, 
‘ Shanewis,’ was produced with success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1918 and waa 
repeated there the next season. His song, 
‘ The Land of the Sky-blue Water,’ had for 
a time great popularity. His compositions 
also include these : 

The IJiiid of the Ml«ty Water, opera. 

Thunderidrd, orchestral suite. 

Trio in P, op. 56, violin, violoncello and pianoforte. 

The Viaiun of 8ir Launfal, cantata, for male redoes. 

R. iu 

C^CILIAN SOCIETY. This society wai 
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instituted in 1786 by a few friends who met 
weekly at each other’s houses for the practice of 
hymns and anthems, but subsequently, having 
some instrumentalists among them, they united 
for the performance of sacred works on a more 
extended scale, and esi)ecially of Handel’s ora- 
torios. In 1791 an organ was erected in the 
society’s room in Friday Street, and after meet- 
ing at Plasterers’ Hall, Painters* Hall, Coach- 
men’s Hall and the Paul’s Head, they obtained 
the use of Albion Hall, London Wall, where 
they met until the dissolution of the society in 
1801. For many years the society gave the 
only performances of the oratorios of Handel 
and Haydn which could be heard (except 
during l^ent at the theatres of Co vent Garden 
and J>rury Lane), and its work may be said to 
have been taken up by the 8acrod Harmonic 
Society, which was founded nearly 30 years 
before the dissolution of the older body. The 
first conductor of the Society was an amateur 
named Vincent, who filled the office for upwards 
of thirty years, when ho was succeeded by 
Thomas Walker, whoso place was taken by 
his son Joseph Walker. Janies Shou bridge 
was the last conductor. C. M. 

CAEN, Arnold (erroneously called Acaen or 
A<?aen, sooAinhroSt id 201 ), apparently a Nether- 
lander, who settled in Italy early in the IGth 
century. In Petrucci’s ‘ Motetti della corona,’ 
1619, he figures with three important motets a 
4 V. under the name of Acaon, the result of an 
accidental contraction of initial and surname, 
copied by Aaron, and by Oerono in his 3Ieloj)eo. 
Sob. Ochsenkuhn’s book of lute tablature, 1568, 
contains some motets by ‘ A. Caen,’ and Mon- 
tanus and Neuber’s ‘ Magnum opus,’ 1559, 
where ho is called Arnoldus Caen, the motet 
‘ Hierusalein luge,’ 5 v. (Part II,, No. 27) of 
which MS. copies exist in Briog and Breslau. 
A motet ‘ O Regina Coelorum,’ 6 v. is in a 
MS. choir-book in the Hof burg Library, Vienna. 

E, v. d. s. 

CiESAR, alias William Smegeroill, a 
chorister at Ely under Araner, 1615,^ was the 
composer of some songs published in ‘ Select 
Musioall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653, and other 
collections of the period. Wood (MS. Notes 
Bodl.) speaks of him as a Roman Catholic 
and ‘a rare lutenist.* w. h. h. 

CAETANI, Roffredo, Prince of Bossano 
(6. Rome, Oct. 13, 1871). His musical studies 
were pursued privately under the tuition of De 
Sanctis, Tacchinardi and Sgambati. Caetani 
has devoted himself mainly to the composition 
of chamber music. His published works in- 
clude two quartets, a trio, a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, a quintet, and various piano- 
forte pieces. But he has also written an inter- 
mezzo, five symphonic preludes, and a suite in 
B minor for orchestra. In 1915 he wrote the 
text and music of an opera. f. b. 

1 Gibbons. Xly lUetrdt, p. 43. 


CAFARO, Pasqualk (Caffaro ; also known 
by his name of endearment Caffarelli) 
(6. Lecce, near Naples, Feb. 8, 1706 ; d. Oct. 
23, 1787), composer. He was destined by his 
parents for a scientific career, but his bent 
towards music showed itself too strongly for 
contradiction, and he was entered at the Con- 
servatorio della Pieta, at that time under the 
direction of Leonardo I^eo. 

On the termination of his studies he became 
maestro at the Chapel Royal of Naples, and in 
time director of the Conservatorio as well. 
Grace, purity of style and poverty of inven- 
tion were the characteristics of his work. The 
following are among his best-known produc- 
tions : 

Oratorio p«r riavenzione della Croce, Naples, 1747. Ipennnea- 
tra, NapleM, 1751. I..a DlHfatta <11 Dario, lirAi. Antlgono. 1754. 
1/ Incendla di Trola, Naples, 1757. t'aulata a ire vocl per fenieg* 
glare 11 giorno Datalixio dl Hua MaenU, Naplen, 1704. Ariauua e 
Teseo, 1760. (.’antata a tre vocl, etc. etc. Naplea, 1700. II t'reso, 

1708. GiusilUa placata, 1709. ('autata a pin voci per la Tra«Ia- 
zlone dl Rangua dl H. Uaiinaro, Naples, 1709. L’ Olltnpiade, Naples, 

1709. Antigono, reset to fresh luuslc, 1770. II Natale dl Apollo. 
1775. BetuUa llberata. 11 Flgiuolo prodlgo ravveduto, 1745, 
Oratorio on S. Antonio of Padua. 11 Trluiifo dl Davidde, Oratorio, 
1740. 

A 8tabat Mater was printed at Naples in 
1785. In addition to these there are in exist- 
ence by Cafaro many pieces of church music, 
consisting of masses, psalms, motets, etc., of 
acknowledged merit. An ‘ Amen ’ for 5 v. 
by him is included in Novello’s ‘Fitzwilliam 
Music.’ See Q.-L. e. h. p. 

CAFFARELLI, Gaetano Majorano, detto 
{b, Bari, Naples, Apr. 16, 1703 ; d. Nov. 30, 
1783), was one of the most famous of 
evirati. 

He soon attracted the notice and favour 
of Cafaro (or Caffaro) (q,v.). This artist, 
recognising the genius of the boy, sent him to 
Norcia to be prepared for the career of an 
eviratOy according to the barbarous custom of 
those days ; and, upon his return, gave him in 
his own house elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing and music. When sent to study 
at Naples under Porpora, the grateful youth, 
as was not unusual, called himself Caffarelli, in 
remembrance of his first protector. It is of 
this extraordinary singer that the story is told 
that he was kept by Porpora for five or six 
years to the uninterrupted and unvaried study 
of one page of exercises ; and that, at the end 
of this time, he was dismissed with these words, 

‘ Go, my son : I have nothing more to teach 
you. You are the greatest singer in Europe.’ 
In 1724 he made his d6but at Rome in a 
female character, as was usual for sopranists, 
when his beautiful voice, perfect method and 
handsome face procured him his first triumph. 
He now easily obtained engagements, and sang 
with similar success in the principal cities of 
Italy until 1728, when he returned to Rome. 
He left Rome in 1730 and, after singing in 
other places, arrived in London at the end of 
1737. Here he made his first appearance at 
the King’s Theatre on Jan. 7» 1738, in the 
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principal character in Handel's ‘ Faramondo/ 
and in ‘ Serse ' on Apr. 15. He also sang the 
part of Jason in Pescetti’a ‘ Conquista del 
vcllo d’ oro ' in the same year. His name does 
not appear again ; and it is said that during 
all his stay in London ho was never in good 
health or voice. Ho does not appear to have 
fulfilled the ex]>ectation that his coming had 
created. He now returnetl to Italy, and 
ptissed through Turin, Genoa, Milan, Florence 
'ind Venice in a triumphal progress. At 
Turin, when the Prince of Savoy told Gaffa* 
relli, after praising him greatly, that the 
princess thought it hardly possible that any 
singer could please after FarinelU, ‘ To-night,* 
he replied, ‘ she shall hear two Farinellis ! ’ 
At Naples he excited the wildest enthusiasm. 
While ho was singing there ho was told of the 
arrival of Gizziello, whom, as a possible rival, 
he was most anxious to hear and estimate for 
himself. He posted all the way to Rome, 
irrived in time for the ojiera, and took a back 
scat in the pit. After listening attentively to 
Gizziello’s aria di entrain ho could not master 
his emotion ; but, rising from his seat, 
exclaimed * Bravo, bravissimo, Gizziello ! 
C-arfTarelli chi te lo dice ! ’ and fled jirecipitately 
from the theatre. Throwing himself into his 
carriage, ho posted rapidly back to Naples, and 
found he had barely time to dress and appear 
at the opera, where his absence had already 
been remarked. In 1740 he returned to 
\"cnice, where he received a higher salary than 
any singer had received before, — 800 sequins 
( - £385), and a benefit of 700 sequins ( — £335), 
for a season of three months. Ho reappeareci 
at Turin in 1740, and then at Florence and 
Milan. On the itivitation of the Dauj)hine he 
went to Paris in 1750, and sang at several 
concerts. At the age of 65 he was still sing- 
ing ; but he had made an enormous fortune, 
had purchased a dukedom, and built at 
Santo Dorato a palace, over the gate of 
which he inscribed, with his usual modesty, 

‘ Amphion Thebas, ego domum.’ A com- 
mentator added ‘ Ille cum, sine tu ! ’ Ho 
exc'clled in slow and pathetic airs, as well as in 
the bravura stylo ; an<l was unapproached both 
in >>eauty of voice and in the perfection of his 
shake and chromatic scales. Ho is said to have 
been the first to introduce the latter embellish- 
ment in quick movements. He left his wealth 
and his dukedom Uy a nephew. J. M. 

OAFFI, Francesco (6. Venice, c. 1780 ; 
d. Padua, Feb. 1874), councillor at the Court of 
Appeal, Milan, until 1827, when he retired to 
Venice and devoted himself to musical his- 
torical research. His principal work is on the 
sacred music at the Ducal chapel of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, from 1313-1797; Storia della musica 
. . . (1854-56» 2 vols.). He also wrote a num- 
ber of monographs of famous musicians. A 
history of the theatre remained incomplete. 1 
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He composed a cantata * L* armonia richia- 

K. V. d. s, 

CAKFIAUX, Dom PMiLirpK Joseph 
( 6. Valenciennes, r. 1722; Paris, Doc. 26, 
1777), a Beiuxlictine monk of St. Maur. He 
wn>te a history of music, advertised for publi- 
cation in 1756, but which remained in MS. 
until it was found in the National library, 
Paris, by FfHis, who speaks very highly of the 
work. IJL y\ d. S. 

(’AONONI, Antonio (b. Godiasc'o, Voghora, 
Feb. 8, 1828 ; d, Bergamo, Apr. 30, 1896), a 
prolific comi>(>Kcr of Italian op<^^a. ent<^red the 
Milan f’onservatorio in 1842, remaining there 
until 1847. 

His first t\ssay before the public was with 
‘ Don Biici'falo,* given 'it the Ti^stro in 
Milan in 1847. This ojiera bufTa, although it 
has kept the stagi' in Italy, has never attained 
success outside its own country ; it was given 
at the Italicns in I'aris, but very coldly received. 
Between 1856 anti 18()3 be held the post of 
maestro di cap|)t‘lla at Vigevano, and while 
them devot/od himself entinJy to religious 
music. 

In that year be rtdired to Novara, whon> he 
bt^camo maestro di eappt^la in the cathedral, 
and director of the Instituto musit'ale. Siibw^- 
quently h(^ pn>duccd nothing but sacred music. 
Tw'f) mottJs, ‘ Invtmi David’ and ‘ Ave Maria,’ 
worn published in 1886. In Febniary of that 
year ('agnv)ni was made a commander of the 
order of the C’orona. He was from 1886 
mati.stro di capi)ella at Santa Maria Maggiort^ in 
Bergamo. The following is a complete list of 
his ofieras : 

KuHalla fil Ran Mlntatn (I84fi) ; T Sav'ijHrdl (1B4S) ; Uon 
Biicefalo (1847) ; II t^wtanienW ill FlKaio (1848) , Amnrl e trappole 
(IH5U>; CJlraMa (JH5'2) ; 1^ vallc* d’ Amlorra «l8r»4); I. a flora J a 
(18.15) ; I.JI rtglla fH don 1-al)orlo (I85H) ; II vrrolilo drlla montanna 
(1863) ; Mlchrl.j Pfrrln (18(14) ; ( laudla (IMflfi) ; l.» tombola (186l(); 
On ^•J^prlc•^^o dt donna (1870); PapA Martin (1871), produced by 
Carl Ilona at the Lyceum In 187r» aa The Porter of Havre ; 11 iluea 
dl Taplgliano (1874) ; Kiaucenca da Rlniliil (1878). 

CAHEN, Albert (6. Paris, Jan. 8, 1846 ; 
d, Ca])d’Ail, Feb. 1903), a com|>oser, who was a 
pupil of Mmo. Szarvady for piano, and of (X*8ar 
Franck. 

He wrote several works of conside^fcble im- 
portance ; his ‘ Jean lo Prccurseur,* a biblical 
drama, was performed at the (.Joncert National, 
Jan. 25, 1874 ; and ‘ Endyrnion,’ a ‘ po^sme 
mythologique,' at the Concerts Danb^, Jan. 
1875. His debut on the stage was made with 
‘ Le Bois,’ a one-act piece ( Opera- Comique, 
1880) ; in 188<) ‘ I.A Belle au bois dormant,* a 
‘ feerie,’ came out at the Geneva Theatre ; ‘ Le 
Venitien,* a 4-act opera, was given at Rouen in 

1890 ; ‘ Fleur do neiges,’ a ballet, at Brussels 

1891 ; and ‘ I.<a Femme do Claude * at the 
Opera-Comique, June 24, 1896. He also wrote 
a set of songs called ‘ Marines,* etc. a. f. 

CAHUSAC, the nanie of an important Lon- 
don firm of music publishers and instrument- 
makers. (1) Thomas Cahus AC, senior ((i. May 
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18, 1798), was ‘ at the sign of the Two Flutes 
and Violin opposite St. Gement’s Church in 
the Strand * as early as 1755, and from that 
date to 1798 ho carried on an extensive business 
there. An obituary notice in 7'hc Genileman'a 
Magazine doscril>c8 him as * the oldest musical 
instrument-maker in and near London.* His 
son (2) Thomas before his father’s d^^ath ha4 
been established in Great Newport Street, but 
ho then joined his brother, (3) W. M. Cahusac, 
at 196 Strand, and for two or three years a 
partnership existed. In 1802 Thomas, how- 
ever, set up as a musical instrument-maker at 
41 Haymarket, and W. M. Cahusac retained 
the Strand business until shortly Ixdore 1814, 
when ho was established at 79 Holbom ; he 
retired about 1816, living in 1824 at Maida Hill, 
and in 1829 at Bexley in Kent. The Cahusac 
firm made flutes, violins and other of the 
smaller kind of musical instruments, issued 
numbers of interesting pocket volumes of airs, 
and much shoot music. r. k. 

CAIGNET, Denis (16th- 17th cent.), was in 
the service of the Duke of Villoroi and gained 
the prize of the silver lute with a chanson in 
the competition at Evreux in 1587. In 1624 
he was musician - in - ordinary of the King’s 
chamber. He composed ‘ Airs de court,’ in 4, 5, 
6 and 8 parts (Paris, 1597). 50 Psalms a 3-8 v. 
(1607) ; ‘ Lea CL. Pseaumos de David * (1624, 
2nd ed., 1626) ; 3 chansons in a collective 
volume of 1597 (Q.-L.). 

CAIMO, Giuseppe, a 16th-century Milanese 
musician, of noble birth ; organist at S. 
Ambroggio, 1564, and at Milan Cathedral, 
1580-88. In 1582 ho was in treaty with 
William V. of Bavaria about an appointment 
which apparently ho did not obtain. He com- 
posed four books of madrigals a 4-5 v. (1564- 
1585), 1 book of madrigals a 5-8 v., and 2 books 
of 3 -4 -part canzonets ; also some canzonets, 
etc., in collective volumes (RiemanUj Q,-L,). 

^A IRA, one of the earliest of French revolu- 
tionary songs, first heard, according to Castil- 
Blaze, F^tis and others, on the night of Oct. 5-6, 
1789, when the Parisians marched to Versailles. 
It is said, though without documentary support, 
that the words were suggested to a street- 
singer called Ladr6 by General I.ia Fayette, who 
remembered Franklin’s favourite saying ateach 
stage of the American insurrection. Special 
research on the subject ^ has proved that the 
words were from Ladr^, perhaps the most re- 
nowned of popular singers of the day. The 
burden of the song was then as follows : 

* Ah I ca Ira, ca ira, ca ira ! 

Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse r^pftte 
Ah I ca ira, ca ira, ca ira I 
Malgr6 les mutins, tout r^ussira.' 

At a later period the burden, though more 
ferocious, was hardly more metrical : 

> CoirtTAKT Pniuui. Lett Hymnts Ut ekansont d$ la JUvalution: 
mpartu pMral ei cafaloffua avee nUieet hUtoriqutt, analifUfuss ^ 
bUUagrapktquet, Purls, 1904. 


* Ah ! ca ira, ca ira, ca ira I 
Les aristocrat’ la lanterne ; 

Ah 1 ca ira, ca fra, ca ira I 
Les aristocrat’ on les pcndra.' 

Other versions exist. 

The tune — the length and compass of which 
show that it was not composed for the song — 
is that of a then new contredanse, ‘ Le Carillon 
national,’ the production of Becourt, a violinist 
belonging to the orchestra of the Th6atre des 
Beaujolais, who composed the dances. 



A copy of this contredanse (for 2 violins) in 
the library of the Conservatoire seems to have 
been published after Apr. 1, 1790. 


G . c. ; rev. m. l. p. 

The tune quickly became popular in England, 
and many copies are found in sheet music and 
in collections of airs. One sheet, published by 
A. Bland, gives it with the French words as : 
‘ Ah Qn Ira dictum populaire ou carrillon 
national chante a Paris a la Federation do 
14 juillet 1790.’ This and other copies have 
a strain following on, and additional to the 
one printed above. The melody was employed 
in an opera entitled ‘ The Picture of Paris,’ 
arranged by Shield and produced at Covent 
Garden on Dec. 20, 1790. It was adopted 
(1793) as the quickstep of the 14th Regiment 
(now West Yorkshire Regiment). For many 
years afterwards, under the name ‘ The Down- 
fall of Paris,’ or ‘ The Fall of Paris,’ it was used 
for a pianoforte piece with many variations. 

F* K* 

CAIX D’HERVELOIS, Louis de (6. Paris, 
c. 1670 ; d. there, c. 1760),^ a pupil of Sainte- 
Colombe, was one of the foremost French viola 
da gambists, and was in the service of the 
Duke of Orleans. He composed 5 books of 
pieces for viola da gamba, 1 book of duets for 
pardessus de viole, and 3 books of flute sonatas. 
Many of his charming viole da gamba pieces 
have appeared in various arrangements within 
recent years. A son and three daughters of 

* O. Klusky. W. Hey©r, Cat. U. 438. 
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Louis de Caix d’Herveloia are mentioned as 
viola da gambists in the French royal chamber 
music in 1749 (E. v. d. Straeten, Hist, of 
Violoncello, L 100-7). 

CAJETAN, Fabrice-Marin, inaitrc de cha- 
pelle of the Due de Guise in 1570, gained the 
(>th prize in the ‘ Puy ’ competition at Evreux 
with a chanson, ‘ C’est inourir mille fois le jour.* 
Of his compositions are known 2 books of airs, 
chansons, etc., a 4 v. (Paris, 1578) {Q.-L.). 

CALAH, John (6. 1758; d. Aug. 5, 1798). 
organist of St. Mary’s Church, and niasU^r of 
the Song School, Nowark-im-TRiiit, 1782. 

In 1785 he was appointed organist of Peter- 
bi^rough Cathedral, and held the post till his 
death. He was buried in the New Building of 
the cathedral. He com[)osed some cathedral 
music, songs, and a sonata for piano with violin 
and violoncello. M. 

CALANDO (Ital.), diminishing, i.e. in tone; 
(‘qui valent to ditninuendo or derrescevdo, and 
often associated with ritardando. q, 

CALASGTONE (Colascionk) (Ital. ; Fr. 
Colachon), tho name of a finger-hoard instru- 
ment of tho tamhura kind belonging to Low'er 
Italy. Tho calascione is strung with two cat- 
gut strings tuned a fifth apart. The body of 
it is like that of an ordinary lute, hut it is 
ivlatively smaller towards the neck. The 
strings of the calascione are touclu^d with a 
plectrum, rarely by the fingers. The linger- 
board has frets of ivory. A. J. ii. | 

Tho brothers Colie played on it at Hickford’s 
Room, Mar. 17, 17()0. w. h. o. f. 

CALKGARl, Antonio (b. Padua, Feb. 17, 
1757 ; d. there, July 22, 1828). After coin- 
])leting his studios at Padua he wrote operas 
for various Italian theatres until 1789, when 
he devoted himself to tho violoncello, appear- 
ing successfully as soloist in jniblic concerts. 
The war drove him from Italy to Paris, where 
he met with little success until he dedicated 
his UArt de composer la viusique sans en con- 
naitre les elements (Paris, 1802), to Josephine, 
the wife of Napoleon, and obtained her patron- 
age. Soon after he returned to Padua as 
organist of St. Antonio, where in 1814 he was 
appointed maestro di cappella, remaining there 
until liis death. In addition to his oratorio, 
masses. Requiem, etc., etc. (see Q.-L.), ho wrote 
a treatise on harmony (Padua, 1829, repub- 
lished by Ricordi) and A Method for Singing 
(Ricordi, 1836). k. v. d. s. 

CALEGARI, Francesco Antonio 
(b. Venice ; d. ? after 1740), was educated at 
the Monastery of Palma, Friuli, and entered the 
Order of the Minorites (Franciscans). He was 
maestro di cappella at the Franciscan church of 
S. Maria gloriosa de Frari, or Ck grande, in 1 702. 
From May 3, 1703, to May 10, 1727, he held 
the same position at S. Antonio at Padua, 
returning to the Frari church at Venice, where 
he still was in 1740. His church music was 


much praised by tho bt^st compi^sers of his 
time, but he burnt it all to compose henceforth 
in the enharmonic sysU m of the ancient Greeks, 
and the music he then pn)duced was little 
ndished by his conteiupornrics. He wrote a 
theoretical treatise which was published by 
M. Baibi, Venice, 1829. A list of liis still 
existing church comp«)8ition8, har}>sichord and 
organ pieces, is in Q.-i.. A remarkably fine 
‘ Range Lingua ’ is, according to Mendel, in the 
Vienna Court library. K. v. d. s. 

CALFGARI, LiTiai Antonio (6. Padua, 
c. 1789 ; d. \'enice, 1849), nephew of Antonio. 
Eight operas of his were given Ix^tween 1804- 
1811 ; also a ballet and a cantata (1832). 
(Hiemaun), E. v. d. s. 

CALEGARI, Maria Catkhina (6. Bergamo, 
1044 ; d. Milan). Her llrst book of mottetti 
a voce sola had already appeared at Bergamo 
in 1659. On Apr. 19, 1061, she joined the 
Order of 8. Benedict at tho cloister of S. 
Margherita, Milan, taking the name of Cornelia. 
H(t b(*autiful singing and organ playing and 
her compositions drew crowds of musical 
amateur.s from far ami mnir to tho church, and 
Donato Calvi s|K^aka of her in 10(>4 as a famous 
singer and composer of whom masses, motets, 
madrigals, etc., have ap]>oared in print, 

B. V, d. 8. 

(’ALLSTA ((V)usta), Lblio, a 17th*contury 
Italian compos(T of sonatas for strings (2 vlns. 

I and bass), whoso manus<;ript8 are preserved in 
English libraries, viz. Ch. (Jh. (sc^e Arkwright’s 
Catalogue, Pt. 1. p. 20), tho Bodleian and tho 
British Museum. One of this name is men- 
tioned in Kircher’s Musurgia, but it is not 
known how Calista’s works became famous in 
England. That they were no less rests on tho 
direct statenumt of Henry Purcell, who quotes 
from ‘ the famous L**!i() Calista, an Italian * in 
his edition (the 12th) of Playford’s Introduction 
to the Skill of Mtisick (1694). The inference is 
that Cali.sta was one of the ‘ most fam’d Italian 
Masters ’ whom Purcell took as models for his 
own sonatas (1683). See Barclay Squirt» 
Sdmrnelb. hit. Nat. Oes., 1904-5, p. 557 ; 
Mus. T., Apr. 1917, p. 157. ^ 

CALL, Leonard von (6. South Germany, 
1779 ; d. Vienna, 1815), a guitar-player and 
composer of harmonious and pretty partsongs, 
which wem greatly in fashion in Germany at 
the beginning of tho 19th century, and con- 
tributed much to the formation of the * Manner- 
gesangveroino ’ in that country. Some pleas- 
ing specimens will bo found in Orpheus. He 
is also known for his instruction book for the 
guitar. O. 

CALL CHANGES are changes rung, in which 
at intervals the ‘ conductor ’ directs the other* 
in what order their bells are to strike. Each 
change is repeated a number of time* until a 
different order is called by the conductor. 

W, W. 8. 
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CALLCOTT, John Wall, Mus.D. (b. Ken- 
sington, Nov. 20, 1766 ; d. Bristol, May 15, 
1821), organist and oom}K)ser, was the son of 
a bricklayer and builder. He obtained his 
first knowledge of music while a schoollK)y 
from Henry Whitney, organist of Kensington 
Church. In 1780 he wrote music for a play 
j)erformed at Mr. Young’s school. He became 
acquainted, in 1782, with Dr. Arnold and 
Dr. Cooke, and the older Sale, from whom he 
derived much musical knowhidge, although he 
did not receive any regular instruction. In 
1783 he Ixicame deputy-organist, under Roiii- 
hold, of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, which post he lield until 1785. 
About 1782 Dr. (.V)()ko introduced him to the 
orchestra of the Academy of Ancient Music, and 
the associations ho there formed gave him his 
first hi&a towards gle*^ writing ; ho occasionally 
played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy. In 1785 he carried off tlin^e of the 
four prize medals given by the ('atch Club 
{q,v.) by his catcli ‘ O beauteous fair*; his 
canon ‘ Blessed is lie * ; and his glee ‘ Dull 
repining sons of care.’ On July 4 in the same 
year he took the degree of Bachelor of Music 
\t Oxford, sotting as his exercise Dr, Joseph 
Warton’s ‘ Ode Fancy.’ In 1787 Calh^ott 
took an active part with Dr. Arnold and otlu^rs 
in the formation of the Glke Club (7.V.). In 
1788 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and in 1789 was chosen 
joint organist, with Charles S. FiVans, of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and four years later 
organist to the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
which he hold till 1802. Although he now 
ranked as one of the abU^t and most popular 
composers of the day, ho had but little skill in 
orchestral writing. He theroforo availed him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by the visit of 
Haytbi to England in 1791 to take lessons in 
instrumental cornjiosition from that master. 
Whilst studying under Haydn, Callcott com- 
posed his fine song ‘ These as they change ’ for 
Bartloman. From 1790-93 ho was awarded 
nine medals by the Catch Club for his com- 
positions ; two in 1790 for the canon ‘ Call to 
remembrance,’ and the glee ’ 0 voi che sos- 
pirate ’ ; throe in 1791 for the catch ‘ Tom 
Metaphysician,* the canon ‘ I am well pleased,* 
and the glee ‘ Triumphant Love * ; three in 
1792 for the canon ‘ O Israel,’ and the glees 
‘ See, with ivy chaplet bound ’ and ‘ Father of 
heroes,* and one in 1793 for the canon ‘ Christ 
being raised.* In the latter year ho was 
appointed organist to the Asylum for Female 
Orphans. In 1797 he issued a prosj^Kictus of 
a musical dictionary ho had planned, having 
acquired largo collections of music for the 
purpose, including the MSS. of Dr. Boyce. 
On June 18, 1800, ho proceeded Doctor of 
Music at Oxford. In 1795, upon the formation 
of a volunteer corps at Kensington, Callcott 


accepted a commission in it. Aided by a auK 
scription he formed a band for the corps in 
1801, for which he not only purchased the 
instruments and composed and arranged the 
music, but also instructed the performers. In 
1802 he wrote an anthem for Arnold’s funeral 
The compilation of his dictionaiy proceeding 
but slowly, and thinking the public had a right 
to expt^ct some theoretical work from him, he 
employed himself in 1804 and 1805 in writing 
his Musical Grammar, which was published in 
1806. In the latk^r year he wrote for Bartle- 
man a scena upon the death of I.K)rd Nelson, 
and was appoint<‘d in 1807 to h‘cture on Ger- 
man music at the Royal Institution. Further 
activity was suddtuily interrupted by mental 
collapse, during which ]X5riod (in 1809) his pro- 
fessional friends gave a concert on his behalf, 
and so strong was the desire to show sympathy 
for him that it was found that the ofn^ra-houso 
in the Hay market was the only building large 
tmough to cumtain the numbers who throngwl 
to be prtmmt. 

Dr. Callcott’s principal works weie his very 
numerous glees and other pieces of vo(;aI 
harmony, mostly published singly, but he 
left in manuscript many anthems, w^rvices, 
odes, etc. His fine scena ‘ Angel of life ’ 
was written for Bartleman. His son-in-law, 
William Horslev ((/.t’.), edited in 1824 a 
collection of his bt^st glees, catches and canons, 
in 2 folio volumes, with a memoir of the com- 
poser, and an analysis of liis compositions. 
The work also contains a portrait of Callcott 
from a painting by his brother Augustus, after 
wards Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. Bt'sides 
the above-narm^d works Callcott was associakxl 
with Dr. Arnold in the selection, adaptation 
and composition of the tunes for ‘ The Psalms 
of David for the uw^ of Parish Churches ’ (1791). 
Dr, Callcott hfft a numerous family. His 
daughter, SoritiA, l)ecarae eminent a.s a teacher 
of the pianoforte, and his younger son, William 
Hutchins Callcott {b. Sept. 28, 1807 ; d. 
Aug. 5, 1882), attained distinction as a com- 
poser and arranger. His son William Robert 
Stuart Callcott (1852-86) was a skilful 
organist. w. H. H. 

CALLINET, see Daublaine et Calunkt. 

CALORI, Anqiola (6. Milan, 1732 ; d. circa 
1790), a singer who came to London in 
1758. 

Here she appeared in ‘ Issipile,* by Cocchi. 
In 1759 she sang in ‘ Ciro riconosciuto,’ by the 
same composer ; and in his ‘ Erginda,* 1760. 
In the next season she performed the part of 
Eugenia in Galuppi’s ‘ Filosofo di campagna,’ 
but her name does not occur here again after 
that. She had a soprano voice of great extent, 
a profound knowledge of music, and extra- 
ordinary rapidity of execution. In 1770 she 
was singing at Dresden with great success. 
She returned to her native country in 1774, and 
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continued to sing at the various operas of ; 
Italy till 1783. j. m. | 

(ALVfi, P]mma (6, Decazeville, Avoyron, , 
1804), soprano singer, was a pupil of Mrae. j 
Marchesi and of Puget, and made her d6but at ; 
Nice at a charity performance. 

Her first important appearance was at the 
Th6atre de la Monnaie, Brussels, as Margtierite, 
Sept. 23, 1882. Her first engagement in Paris 
was at the Theatre Italien, whore she created 
tlie ])art of Bianca in Dubois’s ‘ Aben Hamet,* 
De<\ 10, 1884. In the following March she 
sang at the Opera- Comique ; and after some 
successful tours in Italy she reappeared at the 
Theatre Italien as Leila in Bizet’s ‘ Pecheurs do 
porles ’ in 1889. Returning to the Opera- 
Comiquo. she sang the part of Santuzza in 
‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’ for the first time in 
Paris on Jan. 19, 1892 ; and on May 10 of the 
same y€^ar made her first appearance in the 
same part at Covent Garden. She was for 
many years an almost annual visitor to 
London, and established herself among the 
first favourites of the operatic public. In 
Santuzza and Carmen her southern hhnxl en- 
abled her to give impersonations of the utmost 
vividness and dramatic force. She was con- 
sidered to be the greatest (Wmen of all who 
have ap{)eared in the part. She created the 
part of Anita (written for her) in Massenet’s 
‘ Navarraise,’ in London on June 20, 1894, and 
sang the same composer’s ‘ Sapho ’ for the first 
time in Nov. 1897 at the Opera-( ’omique. She 
gave some special representations of Oplielio in 
Ambroiso Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet ’ at the Opera in 
Paris in May 1899, but the part was not con- 
sidered to suit her stylo when she sang it in 
London. She visited America in 1893, and 
made her first appearance there as Santuzza on 
Nov. 29. Her Carmen, first given there on 
Dec. 20, created ‘ an inde.scribable sensation ’ 
(Baker). Her stage success on both sides of 
the Atlantic continued till 1910, since when her 
appearances have been confined to occasional 
concert performances. Her voice, a soprano 
of remarkably beautiful timbre, is very 
emotional, indeed almost luscious in quality, 
and exquisitely trained. M., with addns. 

UiBL.— Emma CAiiVii, Mi/ Life, translated l»v Rosamond Odder, 
New York and London, 1922. Sketch hv H. ns Curzok, NouvelU 
(July 15, 1922). 

CALVISIUS, Seth (b. Gorslelien, Thuringia, 
Pel). 21, 1556; d. Leipzig, Nov. 24, 1615), 
musician, astronomer and chronologer, born 
of poor parents. The name is a refinement of 
Kallwitz. 

His poverty interfered greatly with his 
education, but he contrived to attend the 
Magdeburg Gymnasium in 1572, and the 
Universities of Helmstedt (1579) and Leipzig 
( 1 580), and to avail himself of every opportunity 
of musical instruction. In 1581 he was made 
* repetent * at the Pauliner Church, Leipzig, 
in 1582 cantor at Schulpforte, and in 1694 


cantor and Schulci^llege at the Thomaaschulo, 
and music director at the Thoinaskirrhe of 
l..eipzig. For music he gave up much — for 
instame, the chair of mathematics at Witten- 
berg, offered him in 1611. His treatises 
are : 

Melopofia . . , (Erfurt, 1692, Muirdrharp, IflSO). OomiHmdium 
prattieaf . . . 1594. 2iiJ «h1. 1(H)2>. MmUnuimrH* 

. . (lOpilR. 1612; wl. 3 td the Cofftpemditm), JKatr* 
ettationri mutiear dunr . . . (ftrrtM) (Lripzlg, 1600 iind IQll). 

His music, original and edited, comprises : 

* llyiim' Mtcri lallnl <?t Kcmianld,' 1604, ’ Hwiuotda rantionum, h 
M. Liithrro , . ’ (l.it'l()».l 4 {, 1697), * Jdcinla 70,* 

1699. ' Hlcinlorum U)>rl duo . . .* (Do 161H) ond 1612). ' TiidnU 
. . (<lo. 1603), * Urf 160 I'nalni fOr 12 Stimmru . . .' 1616), 

• SchM-anfnk'f*ai»g ■ for H volcw. 1616, * Drr rMlto* Uttvlds . . 
(Do. lC17h 

Many motets and hymns are in MS. in the 
Library of the Thomas.sohulo, and lus pretty 
‘ JoH(q)h, liel»cr Joseph nunn ’ is in vol iii. of 
xirion. A full catalogue of MSS. and editions 
is in Q.-L. G. 

(’AIA'GCORKSSI Mu hkl 1). (h. Marseilles, 
Get. 2, 1877), of (irec'k pannitage, was educated 
in Paris and has made a ctaisiderable re{)uta- 
tion as a writer on musical subjects, through 
numerous a^tich^s in Knmch and English 
{H>riodi(‘als, translations and original hooks. 
Ho is jiarticularly concernetl with modern 
musical dovolopments, and his lecturi's (^1905- 
1914) in Paris (ficolo dt^s Hautes Etudes 
Social(^s) brought to notice many rmw works 
and servf^d to ('lucidalt^ the aims of com- 
posers t hen considtn'od obscurri. Among several 
biographical hooks the most iniportant was 
that on MoUiS.sorfjsky (1998) writtim in French 
and traiislatecl into English, Spanish and 
GtTman. The Pri7ieiple.s and Melho/hof Musical 
Criticism puhlisluMl in English (1923) attempted 
to lay out a grouiul plan for consistent criti- 
cism. ( -alvocoressi lives in J.«oiidou and is a 
regular coiTeH])ondent- on music to several 
contiiKMital ]>ap(,T8. H(> has contributed to tho 

prc.sent edition of this l)ic;tionary. O. 

CALZABKJI, Ranikko ha (b. Livorno, 
Dec, 23, 1714 ; d. Naph^s, July 1795), is famous 
in musical history as the librettist of Gluck’s 
‘ Orftxj,’ ‘ Alceste,’ ‘ J^aride ed Elena.’ (See 
Gluck, Libretto and Opera.) After resi- 
dence in Paris he went to Vienna in i76l but 
left it in consequence of a theatrical scandal 
and returned to Italy. He was tho author 
(1755) of Disseriazione su h poesie drammaticke 
del Sifj. Abate Pietro Mefastario. 

Bibi.. — E. Nbwman. Gluck and iha Opera ; O. IjXTXKM, La rita 0 
r opera leUeraria di R. CaUahigi (1907) ; A. Ein«tein, Gluck Jahrbueh, 
Tfoo. 2 und 3 ; J. O. Prod’hommb, Deux eoUaborateun itaUenM dc 
Gluck IR.M.I. xxlll.), 1916. 

CAMARGO, Marie Anne de Cupir db 
(b. Brussels, Apr. 15, 1710; d* Paris, Apr. 28, 
1770), a celebrated dancer. She was descended 
from an aristocratic family of Roman origin, 
and her brother was the violinist, Francois de 
Cupis. Her debut in ‘ Les Caracteres de 
Ja danse’ (May 5, 1726) was striking. She 
danced until Mar. 5, 1751, and appeared in 78 
operas or ballets. (See CuPis.) M. L. p, 
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CAMBERT, Robert (6. Paris, c. 1628 ; 
d, London, 1677), the originator of French 
opera. In 1663 he married Mario du Moustiers, 
daughter of a tailor at Pontoise. 

Pupil of Chambonnieres for the harpsichord, 
organist of the church of St. Honore, probably 
after his first success in 1669, he became ‘ surin- 
tendant * of the music to Anne d'Autriche. 
Through Cardinal de la Rov6re, Archbishop of 
Turin, the Pope’s Nuncio in Paris, he was 
brought into contact with Abb6 Pierre Perrin 
(1626 ?-1676), who, though ho disdained Italian 
operas, had nevertheless made some profit from 
them. He had tried his talents with a comedy 
in music, ‘ l^a Muette ingrato ’ (1658). From 
their common efforts, rose ‘ La Pastorale en 
musique ou TOpera d’Issy,’ first performed in 
the country house of the king’s goldsmith, M. 
do la Haye, at Issy, near Paris, April 1650. 
Received with great applause, (8 or 10 per- 
formances), this first French comedy in music 
(now lost) was produced again at Vincennes 
before the court. On Juno 28, 1669, Perrin, in 
association with Cambcrt, obtained a patent 
securing the right to organise musical perform- 
ances in the French language on the Italian 
model. On Mar. 19, 1671, ‘ Pomone,’ pastoral 
in 6 acts and prologue — the first French opera 
—made its appearance in the Salle du Jeu do 
Paume ; it was followed by * Les Pcines et les 
plaisirs do I’amour,’ another pastoral (6 acta 
and prologue), words by Gilbert, played in Nov. 
1671,^ which was as successful asits predecessor. 
But by Lully’s intrigues, Perrin was dispossessed 
of his privilege (1672), which Lully bought from 
him, and Cambert took refuge in London. He 
became bandmaster to a regiment. The state- 
ment that ho was made master of the music to 
Charles 11. is not supported by documentary 
evidence. There he died in 1677, assassinated, 
it was said, by his valet. 

Cambert’s first printed work was ‘ Airs a 
boire ’ (Ballard, 1066, incomplete copy in the 
National Library) : his * Trio italien burlesque’ 
for Br^court’s * Jaloux invisible ’ (1666), has 
been reprinted with * Pomone ’ and ' I.es Peines 
et les plaisirs de I’amour * (the first act only 
of each has been preserved in the National 
Library) in the collection ‘ Chefs-d’oeuvre de 
rOp6ra Fran 9 ai 8 * (ed. Micha^lis), by J. B. 
Wockerlin. 

Cambert’s and Perrin’s other operas are 
not extant ; only accounts and reference to 
them can be found in contemporary memoirs, 
in the literary works of Perrin, Saint-Evremond, 
in his ‘ Com^die des Operas,’ etc. These operas 
are ; ‘ Ariane ou le Manage de Bacchus * (1661), 
considered by the latter as Cambert’s chef- 
d'oBUvre, and, it is said, performed in London 
(1673 ?) (as were also ‘Pomone* and ‘Les 
Peines et les plaisirs de I’amour ’) ; * La Mort 
d’ Adonis ’ (see Boessbt), which was composed 

I T. d« Ularu, mmUul* du TlOdin it VOpdru, 


there ; and ‘ Le Tombeau de Climeno.’ (See 
AcADjfcMiE DE Musique ; Guerre, M. de La.) 
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CAMBINI, Giovanni Giuseppe (b. Leghorn, 
Feb. 13, 1746 ; d. Bicetre, near Paris, c. 1825), 
violinist and composer, studied violin with 
Pohl and under Padre Martini, at Bologna, 
between 1763 and 1766. 

In the latter year he produced an opera at 
Naples without success. Having formed an 
attachment for a girl from his native city, he 
was returning thither with her to bo married 
when their vessel was captured by corsairs, and 
they were both sold as slaves in Barbary. Here 
a rich Venetian merchant bought Cambini and 
gave him his liberty. In 1770 he went to Paris, 
and was introduced to Gossec, who performed 
some of his symphonies at the Concert Spirituel. 
These works, though very slight, were written 
with the flowing melody characteristic of 
Italian music, and created a highly favourable 
impression. During the ensuing twenty years, 
Cambini produced an enormous mass of 
music : GO symphonies ; 144 string quartets ; 
29 ‘ Symphonies concertantes ’ ; 7 concertos ; 
about 400 pieces for diflerent instruments, 
including duos, trios, quartets for oboes ; 
organ pieces ; solfeggi ; methods ; 15 patriotic 
hymns ; an oratorio, ‘ Ije Sacrifice d’ Abraham ’ 
(Concert Spirituel, 1774) ; ‘ Joad ’ ; a Miserere 
(Concert Spirituel, 1775); also operas and 
ballets (see Fetis and Q.-L.). He was con- 
ductor at the Tli^atro des Beaujolais (1788-91), 
and at the Theatre Louvois (1791-94). In 
1804 ho wrote some articles in the I^eipzig 
Allgem. Musik. Zeitung, and in 1810 and 1811 
was joint-editor of the Tablette^ de Polymnie. 
Towards the end of his life Cambini maintained 
himself by arranging popular airs and other 
like drudgery, but even this resource failed him, 
and his last ten years were spent in the hospital 
of the Bicetre, where he died. His l)est works 
were his quartets. Ho excelled so much in 
playing that style of music that Manfredi, 
Nardini and Boccherini, the throe most eminent 
quartet players of that epoch, each chose him 
to play the viola with them. Cambini wasted 
in dissipation abilities which might have placed 
him in the foremost rank of musicians ; and 
so little was he troubled with a conscience as 
to undertake to write some quartets and 
quintets in the style of Boccherini, which were 
published by Pleyel, indiscriminately with 
genuine compositions of that master. 


M. c. c. 

CAMBIO, Pbrissonb (mid-16th cent.). In 
ancient collective volumes he is often referred 
to merely as Perisson, Pierreson, etc., and is 
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probably identical with * Pyrison, a celebrated 
composer at Venice,’ as Duke Albert of 
Prussia’s agent calls him when sending the 
Duke one of Cambio’s masses to Nuremberg, 
(probably the Mass ‘ super de beata Virgine * 
by ‘ Piereson ’ in the Berlin Library). He was 
a singer at St. Mark’s, Venice, and Cafii says 
that he was of French birth and nationality. 
Burney (Hist. iv. 214), who reproduces a villota 
from his ‘ Canzone villanesche,’ etc., speaks of 
him as one of the greatest masters of his time. 
Of his compositions are known, apart from the 
above Mass, 3 books of madrigals, and one of 
‘ Canzone villanesche alia Napolitana,’ o 4 v. 
(2 editions), published 1545-61, besides a 
considerable number of songs in various 
collective volumes. (See Q.-L.) e. v. d. s. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge University 
Musical Society (C.U.M.S.), the most important 
institution for the regular performance of music 
in Cambridge, apart from College Choirs and 
Societies, was founded as tlie ‘ Peterhouse 
Mu.sical Society,’ by a little body of amateurs in 
Michaelmas Term 1843. The earliest record 
wliich it possesses is the programme ^ of a con- 
cert given at the Red Lion in Petty Cury on 
Friday, Dec. 8. 

In its early days the Society was mainly de- 
voted to the practice of instrumental music. 
The Peterhouse Society had been in existence 
for about eighteen months, and had held eleven 
‘ Public Performance Meetings,’ when the name 
was changed to that of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society. 

The first concert given by the newly-named 
Society was held on May 1, 1844 ; it included 
Haydn’s ‘ Surprise ’ Symphony, and ‘ Mr. Dykes 
of St. Catharine’s College ’ sang John Parry’s 
‘ Nice young man ’ and (for an encore) tlio same 
composer’s ‘Berlin wool.’ the ‘ Mr. Dykes ’ who 
thus distinguished himself was afterwards well 
known as the Rev. J. B. Dykes, the composer 
of hymn-tunes. There is not much variation 
in the programmes during the early years of the 
Society’s existence. Two or three overtures, 
an occasional symphony or PF. trio, with songs 
and glees, formed the staple, but very little 
attention was given to choral works. The 
conductors were usually the presidents of the 
Society. In 1846 Dr. Walmisley’s name fre- 
quently appears, as in his charming trio for 
three trebles, ‘ The Mermaids,* and a duet con- 
certante for piano and oboe. In Dec. 1852 
professional conductors began to be engaged. 
One of the earliest of these (Amps) turned his 
attention to the practice of choral works. The 
result was shown in the performance of a short 
selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ (Mar. 15, 
1853), ‘ Antigone ’ music (May 28, 1865), and 
‘ CEdipus ’ (May 26, 1867), when Dr. Donaldson 
read his translation of the play. Stemdale 

I Thl* prognumn* wm printed in full In former tdiilons of thi' 
nieUfmnry. 
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! Bennett, on his election to the professorial chair 
of music, undertook, whenever time would allow, 
to conduct one concert a year. In fuUilment of 
this promise, on Nov. 17, 1856, ho conducted 
a concert and played his own quintet for piano 
and wind, the quartet being all professionals. 
In the next few years the S^Kioty made steady 
progress, the most notable performances being 
Mozart’s Requiem ; Bach’s concerto for throe 
PFs. ; Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of Athens * ; the 
‘ Antigone ’ again ; a selection from Gluck’s 
‘ Iphigenia in Aulis ’ ; Beethoven’s Mass in C 
and ‘ Choral Fantasia ’ ; and a concert in 
memory of 8polir (Dec. 7, 1859). 

In 1860 the Society gave its first chamber 
concert (Feb. 21). In the following year the 
StHiety gave a performance of the * CEdipus * 
in the Hall of King’s (’ollcge, the dialogue l^ing 
read by the Public Orator, the Rev. VV. G. Clark. 
At a subsequent performance of the ‘Antigone * 
in the Hall of Cains College (May 20, 1861) the 
verses were rt^ad by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

In 1870 C.'harlcH Villicrs Stanford (then an 
undergraduate at Queen’s) made his first ap])ear- 
ance at a concert on Nov. 30, when he played 
a Nachsthek of Schumann and a Waltz of 
Heller. In 1873 he auci'oeded Hopkins as con- 
ductor, and one of his first steps was to admit 
ladies to the chorus as associates. This was 
effected by amalgaiffating the C. U.M.S. with the 
Fitzwilliam Mu.sical Society, a body which had 
existed since 1858. Tlie first concert in which 
the newly-formed chorus took part was given 
on May 27, 1873, when SU*mdale Bennett con- 
ducted ‘ The May Queen.’ In the following year 
the Society performed Schumann’s ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri ’ (June 3, 1874), and on May 2, 
1875, his music to ‘ Faust ’ (Fart 111.) for the 
first time in England. The custom of engaging 
an orchestra, consisting mainly of London pro- 
fessionals, now began, and enabled the C.U.M.S. 
to perform larger works than before. The num- 
ber of concerts had gradually been diminished, 
and the whole efforts of the chorus were devoted 
to the practice of important compositions. By 
this means the Society acquired a reputation as 
a pioneer amongst English musical sockijiies, and 
produced many new and important composi- 
tions * besides reviving works which, like 
Handel’s ‘Semele’ and ‘Hercules,’ or Purcell’s 
‘ Yorkshire Feast Song,’ had fallen into un- 
deserved oblivion. 

In 1876 a series of Wednesday Popular Con- 
certs was started, and continued for some years. 
These were given in the small room of the 
Guildhall, and generally consisted of one or two 
instrumental quartets or trios, one instru- 
mental solo and two or three son^s. The 
performers consisted of both annateur and 
professional instrumentalists. More important 
chamber concerts were also given in the Lent 

* The lint perfommnre In Enfland of Brahiae** Sjmiphoaf is 
C minor. Mnr. 8. 1877, dMerree ipecUl record. 
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and Easter terms ; and to these. Professor 
Joachim — an honorary member of the Society 
— often gave his services. 

The Wednesday Popular Concerts were de- 
veloped by Stanford in 1888 into a series of 
concerts, partly orchestral, partly chamber, 
which came to an end in 1893, owing to want 
of financial support. A later series of similar 
kind, rather less ambitious, started by i)r. 
Geay came to an end in 1896. Others 

have followed and the various schemes have 
been modified from time to time, but the 
C.U.M.S., under its present (1926) conductor. 
Dr. C. B. Rootham ( 7 .?^), who succeeded Dr. 
Gray in 1912, has carried on the tradition 
established by Stanford of performing a wide 
range of the finest works both choral and 
orchestral. 

A few events in the recent history of music 
in Cambridge deserve record. In most of them 
the C.U.M. 8 ., or at any rate its members, have 
taken an active part. On Mar. 14, 1923, the 
C.U.M.S. combined with the Oxford Bach 
Choir (see Oxford) in giving a concert in 
London at the Albert Hall when Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, Rootham’s ‘ Brown Earth * and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Toward the Unknown 
Region * formed the programme. In the same 
year (June 2 - 8 ) a six-days’ festival of British 
music was given in Cambridge, the programmes 
of which ranged from Elizabethan music to 
that of the present day with performances of 
old English operas, * The Judgment of Paris ’ 
(Congreve and Eccles) and ‘ Midas ’ (burletta 
by O’Hara) in the hall of Trinity College. 
Vaughan Williams’s ballet, ‘ Old King Cole,’ 
was then heard for the first time. 

Dramatic music formerly cultivated in the 
universities chiefly as part of the academic 
performances of Greek plays (see Greek 
P1.AYS, Music to) has been furthered by certain 
operatic productions given lately by members 
of the University. Those have included ‘ The 
Magic Flute,’ Dec. 1 and 2 , 1911 (see Dent), 

• The Fairy Queen ’ (Purcell), Feb. 10-14, 1920, 

the first production of Rootham’s * The Two 
Sisters,* Feb. 14-18, 1892, and Handel’s 

* Semeie,* Feb. 10-14, 1925. All these have 
been under the musical direction of Dr. 
Rootham. 

The Cambridge University Musical Club 
was founded in 1889 on the lines of the Oxford 
Musical Union (see Oxford) and affiliated 
thereto. It holds weekly meetings for chamber 
music during term and provides a class in 
ensemble playing for its members (about 250) 
under professional direction. 

(See also Degrees in Music, Libraries 
and Professor.) 

w. b. s. ; rev. with addns. (information 
from Dr. C. B. Rootham), o. 

CAMERA (Ital.), ‘ chamber,’ a sonata or 
concerto da camera of secular character, written 


for a room, and so called to distinguish it from 
the sonata or concerto da chiesa, which was 
intended for performance in a church. (See 
Chamber Music.) g. 

CAMERLOHER (Cammerlocher, Gammer, 
lochner), Placid us von (6. Murnau ; d. Frei- 
sing, 1776), was educated at the academy 
of the nobility at Ettal, after which ho appar- 
ently belonged to the court chapel at Munich. 
In 1748 he entered the Church and became a 
canon at St. Veit and afterwards at St. Andreas, 
Freising, where he was simultaneously court 
Kapellmeister and ‘ Councillor ’ of the Prince- 
Bishop. He composed a Passion music, ora- 
torios, an opera, ballad operas (Singspiele), 
and a considerable amount of instrumental 
music, 4 -part symphonies, quartets, trio sona- 
tas, solo sonatas, etc. (See Q.-L.) 

e. v. d. s. 

CAMIDGE, the name of a family of York- 
shire musicians. (1) John (6. York, 1735 : 
d. Apr. 25, 1803), organist, was, on the resigna- 
tion of his master, James Nares, in 1756, ap- 
pointed organist of York Minster, which post 
he hold until Nov. 11, 1799. 

He went to London before his first appoint- 
ment to Doncaster Parish Church, and studied 
under Dr. Greene, taking some lessons from 
Handel. Ho ])ublished ‘ Six Easy Lessons for 
the Harpsichord.’ 

His son (2) Matthew {b. York, 1758 ; 
d. Oct. 23, 1844) received his early musical 
education in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares. 

Ho was at first assistant organist at the 
Minster, and on the resignation of his father 
he was appointed his successor as organist. Ho 
published a number of sonatas, etc., a collec- 
tion of tunes adapted to Saiidys’s version of the 
Psalms (York, 1789), and A Method of Instruc- 
tion in Musiclc by Question's and Answers. He 
resigned Oct. 8, 1842. 

His son (3) John {b, York, 1790 ; d. Sept. 21, 
1859) graduated at Cambridge as Bachelor of 
Music in 1812, and as Doctor in 1819. About 
1828 he published a volume of Cathedral Music 
of his composition. He received the appoint- 
ment of organist of York Minster on the resigna- 
tion of his father in 1842, having for many years 
previously discharged the duty. In 1848, 
being stricken with paralysis, his duties were 
undertaken until his resignation in 1858 by his 
son, 

(4) Thomas Simpson (6. Feb. 2, 1828 ; 
d. Dec. 19, 1912), member of the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, who was appointed deputy 
organist, having been organist of Hexham 
Abbey. 

(5) John (6. Dec. 8, 1853), son of the above, 

was educated as a chorister in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford. 1862, and later was a pupil 
of Dr. E. G. Monk of York Minster. He was 
appointed organist of Beverley Minster in 
1876. w. H. H., with addns. 
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CAMPAQNOLI, Bartolomeo (b. Cento, 
liear Bologna, Sept. 10, 1751 ; d, Neiistrelitz, 
i^ov. 6, 1827), a violinist of great repute. 

He learned the violin from Dali’ Ocha, a 
pupil of Lolli from Guastarobba, of the 
school of Tartini, and afterwards from Nardini. 
While in the orchestra of the Pergola at 
l?lorence he made the friendship of Cherubini. 
Ho led the opera bands at Florence and Rome 
alternately for some years, and in 1776 became 
Konzcrtmeiator to the Bishop of Freysing. 
In 1779 ho entered the service of tho Duke 
of Ourland at Dresden. From 1783 -86 he 
was travelling in north Europe ; in 1788 he 
revisited Italy. In 1797 ho wa.s conductor of 
tho Gewandhaus 000001^8 in J^upzig. In 
1801 he visited Paris, renewed his acquaint- | 
ance with Cherubini, and heard R. Kreutz<^r. 
He went in 1816 with his daughters, Albe*rtina 
and Giannotta, two well-known singers, to 
Italy for a year, and in 1818 settled again 
in Ijcipzig. His works comprise concertos, 
s<uiatafl, duets and smaller pieces for the violin 
and flute, and a violin-school. His gr^jatest 
claim to fame lies in his fine 41 ‘ Caprices ix)ur 
r alto viola,’ op. 22. p. D., with addna. 

CAMPANA, Fabio (5. Bologna, 1815; 
d. I^)ndon, Feb. 2, 1882), composer and sing- 
ing teacher, received his musical education at 
Bologna at the Liceo. 

In early life he produced several operas 
with more or less ill -success, according to 
Ketis, viz. ‘ Catorina di Guise,’ lA^ghorn, 18.38 ; 
another (name not given by Fetis) at Vonice. 
1841 ; ‘ Jannina d’ Ornano,’ Florence, 1842 ; 

‘ Luisa di Francia,’ Rome, 1844 ; and ‘ Giulio 
d’ Este,’ at Milan, in or about 1850. lie then 
settled in London, whore he was well known as 
a teacher of singing, and a composer, princijjally 
of Italian songs, some of which were successful. 
He composed two other operas, viz. ‘ Almina,’ 
produced at Her Majesty’s, Apr. 26, 1860, with 
PiccoLOMiNi (q.v.)y and ‘Esmeralda,’ produced 
at St. Petersburg, Dec. 20, 1869, and at 
Co vent Garden Theatre, June 14, 1870, with 
Patti as heroine, afterwards i)r(xiuced through 
her instrumentality at Horn burg in 1872. 

A. C. 

CAMPANE, see Bell (2), Orchestral. 

CAMPANINI, Cleofoijte (6. Parma, Sept. 

1, 1860; d, Chicago, Dec, 19, 1919), operatic 
conductor, was educated at Parma and Milan, 
first appeared as a conductor in ‘ Carmen ’ at 
Parma (1883) and in the same year was engaged 
R8 assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. From 1900-12 he 
directed Italian Opera at Covent Garden and 
also appeared at I-a Scala, Milan ( 1903-06), and 
toured in Europe and South America. From 
1906-09 he was also conductor and artistic 
director at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York (see Hammerstein). His association with 
the Chicago Opera House began in 1910 and 


was maintained till his death. He married Eva, 
the elder sister and teacher of Luisa Tktrab* 
ziNi iq.v,). (.Imrr. tSapj?.). c. 

CAMPANINI, Italo (t. Parma, Juno 29, 
1846; d. near there. Villa Bigatt-c, Nov. 22, 
1896),^ a j>opular o}>era tenor, received in- 
struction in singing at the Conservatorio at 
Parma, and later from Lamport! of Milan. 

He first attracted public attention in 1871, 
on the production in Italy of ‘ Lohengrin * at 
Bologna under Angelo Mariani. On May 4 , 
1872, he first appeared in England at Drury 
Lane as Genn.iro in ‘ Liicrezia,’ with great 
succeas, and sang there until 1876, notably in 
1874 as Ki nneth in Balfo’s ‘ Talismano,’ and 
as LohcngriiL a pari ho was first to sing in New 
York. From 1878-82 ho wjia at Her Majesty’s 
a.s Don Jos6 {‘ Carmen *), Rha dames (‘ Atda ’), 
and, .July 6, 1880, Faust. Ho had played the 
same part Oct. 4, 1875, on the occasion of 
tho successful reproduction of that opera at 
Bologna, lie sang also at St. Petersburg, 
.Moscow and several soasons in America, where 
he resided some time and was very pcjpular. 
On Nov. 1.3, 1894, he returned to England and 
appeared at the Allx^rt Hall in Berlioz’s ‘ Fau“* 
with qualified suci^ess. A. 0. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander (6. Tombea, Loch 
Lubnaig, Fid). 22, 1764 ; d. May 15, 1824), an 
organist in Edinburgh. He and his brother 
John were ])upils of ’remluoci. 

He cAlited and published, in 1792, a collection 
of 12 Soots songs, with an accompaniment for 
the violin, and later a similar collo(;tion witli 
an accomj)animent for the harp. Not long 
after tlw' pub) legation of his songs, ho abandoned 
music and took to medicine, but subsequently 
fell into gr(At poverty. (J).N.B ) w. h. il 
CAMPBELL, William, a late J8th-oentury 
collector of Scottish country dances and reels, 
for the violin, harp, harpsichord and German 
flute. H. Jfirohall published the seventh book 
in 1785, and in all there appeared at least 
25 books, the titles of which were slightly 
different. e. v. d. 8. 

CAMPENHOU3’, Fran(;:ois vah (6. Brussels, 
Fob. 5, 1779 ; d, thc^ns Apr. 24, 1848), cj^>mposer 
of ‘ La Bral>an(^-onne,’ now tho national air of 
Belgium, at the time of the n* volution in 1830. 

He began his career in the orchestra at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie. Having developed a 
high tenor voice, he apfK*ared i)n the stage at 
the same theatre. During the ensuing 30 
years he sang in the chief towns of Holland, 
Belgium and France, and made his farewell 
appearance at Ghent in 1827. He composed 
several operas, ‘ Grotius ’ (Amsterdam, 1808) ; 
‘ Ia) Passe-partout ’ (J.<yon8, 1815) ; ‘ L’Heureui 
Men.sonage,’ and others unpublished, besides 
songs, chf)rusos and church music. if. O. a 
CAMPIAN ((Umjton), Thomas, M.D 
(6. London, Feb. 12, 1567 ; d. there* Mar. 1. 

I Nor. ^23. accordkig to the AMradram. 
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1619/20), famous song -writer and poet. 
Both spellings of the name were used in his 
'own time. On the title-pages of all his four 
books of Airs the name is spelt Campian, and, 
in its Latin form, the poet himself made it 
Campianus. That form is therefore adopted 
here, but Rosseter used the ‘o* in the dedication 
of the 1601 book. 

Campian was a physician by profession, and 
his fame as a poet is universally recognised 
oven though no complete edition of his works 
was published before that of A. H. Bullen 
in 1889. Percival Vivian’s edition, which 
followed this later, has added much to our 
knowledge of his life ; but it is as a musician 
rather than as a poet that we are chiefly 
concerned with him in the present notice. 
Born in London, he was baptized in the church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. His father, John 
Campian, was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and his mother, Lucy, was a daughter of 
Laurence Searle, a serjeant-at-arms to Queen 
Elizabeth. After John Campian’s death in 
1676, his widow married Augustine Steward 
and died in 1580. Steward then married a 
widow named Sisley, whose son, Thomas 
Sisley, thus became the companion of Steward’s 
other stepson Thomas Campian. In 1581 both 
the boys went up to Cambridge and resided at 
Peterhouse for four years, although neither of 
them seems to have graduated in any faculty. 
Vivian points out that the study of medicine 
and the love of travel were much encouraged 
at Peterhouse at this period, and Campian’s 
career may have been influenced by his ex- 
periences at Cambridge. In 1586 he was 
entered at Gray’s Inn, and then a gap occurs 
in his history. Vivian quotes evidence to 
suggest that he took part in Lord Essex’.s 
expedition which landed at Dieppe in 1591 
and laid siege to Rouen. About the year 1602 
he first styled himself a Doctor of Physic, 
though it is not known from what university 
he received such a degree. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he had studied medicine meanwhile, 
and in 1601 Philip Rosseter refers to his music 
and poetry as being the ‘ superfluous blossoms 
of his deeper studies,* meaning medicine. It 
was Campian’s medical qualifications that 
gained him admission to the Tower of London 
to visit his friend Sir Thomas Monson, accused 
of complicity in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Campian died in Ix)ndon and was 
buried at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. By his 
will (Commissary Court of London, 1619/20 fol. 
358) he bequeathed all his property, amount- 
ing to about £20, to his friend and fellow- 
lutenist Philip Rosseter, expressing a wish 
‘ that it had bin farr more.’ 

The first of Campian’s musical publications 
was ‘ A Booke of Ayres, Set foorth to be song 
to the Lute Orpherian, and Base ViolL’ This 
volume appeared in 1601 and differs from all 


the other books of Airs by the English lutenisU 
in that it really consists of two separate books, 
one by Campian and one by Rosseter, each of 
which is as large as those of the rest of the 
series. The words, as well as the music, of 
Campian’s half of this book, were undoubtedly 
written by him ; but there is nothing whatever 
beyond internal evidence to prove that 
Campian wrote the words of Rosseter’s songs, 
although it has been very generally assumed 
that he did so. 

This Book of Airs was followed by four more, 
issued in pairs, but the dates of their publication 
are not known. The dates 1610 for the first 
and second books, and 1612 for the third and 
fourth, were given by Rimbault in Bibliotheca 
madrigalianay and these dates were quoted 
in D.N.B, stih Campian. But the first and 
second books cannot have been published 
before 1612, seeing that the death of Prince 
Henry is alluded to in them. The third and 
fourth books contain a reference to the Over- 
bury Plot, and they cannot therefore have been 
published before Sir Thomas Monson’s inno- 
cence was established in 1617. These five 
books contain altogether more than a hundred 
solo songs. Of those five books the third and 
fourth as well as the Rosseter set were written 
exclusively as solo songs ; the first and second 
books were ‘ framed at first for one voyce 
but later adapted for alternative performance 
by combined voices. They are reprinted in 
English School of Lutknist Song-wkitkrs 
iq.v.), Campian takes very high rank in this 
remarkable school of English song -writers 
which flourished at the beginning of the 
17th century. Unlike Dowland he seldom 
attempted anything in the way of elaborate 
structure, but was content to work on a simple 
scheme, treating the verbal phrases of his 
lyrics line by line ; again, his accompaniments 
have not the importance or independence 
which Dowland so often gave to them ; yet 
he exhibits first-rate genius in the freedom 
and beauty, as well as in the aptness, of his 
musical phrases. This statement will be made 
clear by reference to two phrases, one of five 
bars and another of seven, in ‘ Follow your 
saint ’ ; and again to the phrasing of ‘My 
sweetest Lesbia.’ The setting of ‘ The cypress 
curtain of the night is spread * is marked by 
a very fine poetic imagination. 

Campian also wrote several masques, botn 
words and music, for special occasions ; among 
these were a masque performed at Whitehall on 
Twelfth Night, 1607, in honour of the marriage 
of Sir James Hay, for two of the songs in which 
he wrote the music; a masque performed in 1613 
at the Banqueting House in Whitehall on the 
marriage of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, 
with the Princess Elizabeth, for one song ol 
which he wrote the music. In the same year 
he wrote a masque for an entertainment in 
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honour of Queen Anne (wife of James I.), given 
at Caversham House by I/ord Knollys ; and 
another masque by him was performed at White- 
hall on St. Stephen’s Night on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and 
Lady Frances Howard. The ‘ Mask of Flowers ’ 
presented in honour of this same marriage by 
the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn has been wrongly 
attributed to Campian. But Vivian attri- 
butes to him the authorship of the words 
of ‘ The Ayres that were sung and played at 
Brougham Castle ... in the King’s Enter- 
tainment ’ in 1018, the music of which was 
composed by George Mason and John Earsden. 
Campian also wrote the words for a set of 
‘ Songs of Mourning, Bewailing the untimely 
death of Prince Henry,’ in 1013 ; but the 
music for those was written by John Cooper 
((’oprario). Like Dowland, Campian wrote no 
madrigals, as far as is known, nor is any church • 
music by him known to exist. He wrote a ! 
Latin epigram in praise of Dowland which w'as 
})riiitcd in Lowland’s ‘ First Book of Airs,’ and 
he paid a similar compliment to Alphonso 
Ferrabosco the younger in 1009. Several of 
his lyrics were set to music by contemporary 
composers of madrigals and lute-songs. 

('am])ian was not only a composer, he also 
held individual views about the theory of 
music just as he did about the theory of 
poetry. The same mind w'hich had expressed 
itself in Observations on the Art of English 
Poesie (1002), produced in 1013 a treatise 
entitled A New Way of making Fowre parts in 
Counterpoint^ by a most familiar, and infallible 
Rule. This treatise included discourses on the 
subject of keys, concords and closes. A 
second edition of this work, with annotations 
by Christopher 8ympson, was published in 
1055 under the title of The Art of Setting or 
Composing of Musick in Parts by a most 
familiar and easie Rule ; and another edition 
appeared in 1604 in which the word ‘ Setting ’ 
in the title was replaced by ‘ Descant.’ The 
later editions were appended to the first eight 
or nine editions of Playford’s Introduction to 
the Skill of M usick. 

With Campian’s exclusively poetical works 
we are not primarily concerned in this article, 
but it may be briefly stated that his first poems 
to appear in print were those included anony- 
mously in the surreptitious edition of Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella in 1591. In 1695 he 
produced a volume of Latin epigrams and 
elegiacs under the title of Poemata, which was 
reprinted in 1619. His Observations on the 
Art of English Poesie (1602) has already been 
mentioned, but it should be added that in 
this treatise he condemned ‘ the vulgar and 
unartificial custom of riming.* It was fortunate 
for English literature and music alike that he 
^as forced from this position by the fact 
that lyric verse was so far better suited to 


the requirements of musical treatment than 
lines constructed upon the rules of classicai 
prosody. 

List of Campian’s musical works : 

I. A Hu-ik of Air* It. AuuK th»* luU* (iiuhUnl.cHt iu I'oiijmu'tion 

with mu. 

'2. The 8t*trx)uil book* of Alr«. (f KUS.) 

5. 1 h»* *1 hinl HMil Fourth biM>k« of Air*. lriJ7u 

4. .Soiic* for A Mrtfik Mt tho iiiMiriKfft; sir JauuMi IflOT. 

R. s.ingg for R Mi«k At tin* iimrrtM^c of IVincws'f KHuVieth. 1613. 

6. Soii|:a (ora M:tfik at tav-rrshniu Uouim*. 

7. .soiij;n for » Ma«k at ni*rrla 4 (« of Rol^rt, Karl ol 

SoiuriBot. Itil.H. 

a Thioo-ouifa. .Ut4Nl l.m Hrit. Mu*. Hurl. MH. «{U0. 

II. A new WRjr of uiRkiiti; four |uii ta in Countwrpuint. 1613. 

K. H. F. 

CAMPIOLI, Antonio Gualandi. detto, 
bom in Germany, of Italian parents. Ho 
learnt to sing in Italy and it*turned to Germany, 
when; his lovfdy contralto voice cieated a gremt 
sensation. 

He apiHMired first at BtTlin in 1708. In 
1720 he was engaged at Wolfenbuttcl. ISix 
I years laU;r he visitt;d Hamburg ; and, after 
j travelling in Geriimny and Holland, returned to 
j Dn;sdeii, when; lu; sang in Hass(;’s ‘ Cleolida ' 
in 1731. At tht; end of that yt ar he ajipeared 
in London in Handel’s ‘ Ikiro.’ On Fob. 19, 
1732, he sang in the in;w ujK'ra ‘ Sosarme,’ and 
in n‘vivals of ‘ Flavio ’ and ‘ Acis,' all by tlio 
same, master. He jiassed the nmiaindor of his 
life in Italy. J. M. 

CAM PI ONI, (’aklo Antonio (b. Leghorn, 
c. 1720).’ Burney who visited him in Italy says 
that about 1704 lie was Kapellmeister of the 
Grand Duke; of J’liscany at Florence and had 
previously Jived at Leghorn. On a pirated 
edition of op. 4, he is called chamb(;r musician 
of the King of Sardinia, but on oji. 7 he ap- 
pears again in the s(;rvicc of the Grand Duke ol 
Tuscany and lycghorn. On the MS. of the 
above-mentioned Refiuiern, dated Feb. 7, 1781, 
ho styhs himself, ‘ Maestro della camera e 
cappoHa realo c della Metro polit. c dcH’ Oratorio 
di S. Giovanni ’ (Florence). He wrote a great 
deal of church music which was greatly praised, 
but it was his cliamber music, most ly published 
in London, which established his reputation 
here and in northern Europe. A list of his 
trio sonatas, duets, violin and har))Hichord 
sonatas is given in Q.-L. He possessed one of 
the richest collections of 10th- and 17th-fentury 
vocal compositions. E. v. d. 8. 

CAMPO, Conrado del (6. Madrid, Oct. 28, 
1879), Spanish composer, professor of harmony 
at the (’onservatoirc of Madrid, where ho once 
obtained the first prize f(jr composition. His 
compositions include : 

Chural works: ' f* D»ma de Aiiiboto' <1902) anti * La Divina 
f’oiiiwdltt.’ SyiiiplionJc i>o«in8 : * Antw liianilnaa' (1900), ‘ Granada j 
Oaliria.’ Oiirras ; * Dies Irw,' ' Djm AinauUia da Verona,’ ’ El FiliaJ 
de Don Alvaro,’ ' I^a Flor del affua ’ (th« last two In one act). 

‘ El Avapics ’ was written in collaboration 
with Angel Barrios. His chamber music 
includes a violin sonata and 8 string quartets. 

J. B. T. 

1 Foils gives this date, but gives no authority, neither di»«M Q.-A., 
whore he 1 m called ‘da lyorenu,' which in oonJnnction with ths 
fact that he called hiiuaelf Campion on th« MS, of tVie Requiem 
Maim dedicated t«* Maria Teresa, seems Ut point iu bis origin from 
Lorraine. 
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CAMPORESE, VioLANTE (6. Romo, 1785; 
d. thoro, 1839), a soprano of particular excol- 
'lonco in the singing of Mozart. She belonged 
to a good family, and it was not until after 
her marriage to Giustiniani, an Italian noble- 
man, that she took up singing professionally. 
During an engagement at the private concerts 
of Napoleon in Paris she so profit<jd by the 
lessons of Creseentini as to l)eoofn<*^ an admir- 
able artist. From Paris she wont to Milan, 
where she sang at the Scala to crowded and 
enthusiastic houses. In 1817 she was engaged 
for the King’s Theatre in London, and made 
her di^.but on Jan. 11 in Cirnarosa’s ‘ i^enclopc.* 
She was not accustomed to the stage, and was 
therefore at first n(>rvou8 and embarrassed, 
and made little effect. As Susanna in ‘ 
nozze di Figaro * she established her n^puta- 
tion, and this success was followed by another 
when she played Donna Anna in * Don Gio- 
vanni.’ In May she appeared as Agncse in 
Pacr’s opera of that name, taken from Mrs. 
Opie’s * Father and Daughb'.r,’ in whicli she 
delighted the critics by her pure and tasteful 
singing. In Jidy ‘ Ixi Clemenza di Tito ’ was 
given, Camporese su.staining the principal part 
of Sesto. liord Mount - Edgeumhe declares 
that she gave more of!('ct to it than Braham 
or JYamezzani. She san)^ also at the Ancient 
Mn.sic and Philharmonic concerts. After 
singing at Milan and at other places in Italy, 
she returned in 1821 to London, with an 
engagement for the season at a salary of £1550, 
with extra allow^anee for costumes, permission 
to sing at concerts, and her salary j)aid in 
advance. She sang. Mar. 10, in ‘ La Oazza 
ladra ’ with the greatest 6clat ; but, thinking 
she could succeed in comic parts still more than 
in tragic, she attempted Z(‘rlina, but had the 
good sense not to rep('at the experiment. In 
1822 slio was again engaged, and appeared in 
‘ Ix> nozze di Figaro ’ and ‘ Otello ’ ; and she 
sang also at the concerts at the Argyll Rooms. 
She appeared again at the King’s Theatric in 
1823, bringing out at her benefit Rossini's 
‘ Riccardo e Zoraide,* in which opera she took 
her leave, Aug. 6. In 1824 she again returned ; 
but her voice was worn, and she prudently 
iv.tired to Rome ; though wc find her singing 
in Rossini’s ‘ Aureliano ’ and other opems at 
Ancona, 1827. Two years later she came once 
more to London, and sang in concerts ; but 
her voice was gone, and her performance was 
not successful. She had a public benefit 
concert, with guinea tickets, June 12. Ebers, 
while in Paris in the autumn of 181G, was 
introduced to Mine. Camporese at the house of 
Paor, and gives a good account of her voice, 
style and appearance. She possessed a fine- 
t<med voice of mom than two octaves, from a 
to c'" ; but her best notes were from c' to f". 
She ‘ cultivated a pure, chaste and expressive 
style, wa« a handsome and elegant woman of 


thirty-one with dark hair, eyes and complexion, 
a tall, slender figure, a fme Roman countenance 
full of tragic dignity, and features rathci 
strongly marked.’ J. m. 

CAMPRA, Andr 6 (6. Aix, Provence, bap- 
tized there Dec, 4, IGfiO ; d, Versailles, June 29, 
1744), famous opera composer, came of a Piect 
montese family settled in Provence. He war, 
educated in music through the precentorship of 
the church of St. Sauveur at Aix, under Guil- 
laume Poitevin. He gave little promise of dis- 
tinction until liis 16th year,^ when his talent 
made a sudden stride ; and a motet, 5 voiccr, 
composed in his 17th year, ‘ Deus noster refu- 
giiim et virtus,’ ^ was much esteemed. As early 
as 1679 ho is supi) 08 ed to have filled the place 
of maitre de musiqiie in the cathedral of Toulon * 
though no documentary evidonoo of this is 
found. He was in the same po.sition at Aries 
in 1681, and in 1683 at Toulouse, whore he re- 
mained until liis removal to Paris in 1694. His 
first post there was not the directorship of the 
music at the ‘ Maison prof esse des Jesuites,' 
as has been said without proof. Ho was 
appointed to the directorship at Notre Dame, 
replacing Jean Mignon, on June 21, 1694. 
His reputation as a composer would appear to 
have b(‘cn already established, for we aix? told 
that crowds went to hear his motets there ; but 
while thus employed, Campra was trying hh 
hand at operatic writing. ‘ tlivertisscments,’ 
and other music for private fetes, and diS(;over- 
ing where his own special talent lay. In 1697 
he produced his first dramatic work, ‘ L’ Europe 
galanto ’ (opera - ballet), performed Oct. 24, 
1607. and this was followed in 1699 by an o])cra- 
hallet, ‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,’ performed Feb. 
28, 1699, but both these compositions appeared 
in his brother’s narne.^ Ho w as deterred from 
publishing them in his own name by fear of 
losing his valuable ecclesiastical appointment. 
On Oct. 13, 1700, liowever, he was released ^ 
from his church duties. ‘ Hesionc,’ ‘ tragedie,’ 
the first dramatic production under his own 
name, appeared Deo, 21, 1700 ; and thenceforth 
for forty years his works held the stage with 
ever-growing j)opularity. His last work, ‘ Les 
Noces de Venus,’ ‘ divertissement,’ came out in 
1740. Honours and emoluments were freely 
bestowed on him : at a date not yet disco vere<l 
he was made teacher and director of the pages 
at the Chapelle Royale, A. Philidor being one of 
his pupils, an appointment he held until his 
death ; by a patent dated Dec. 15, 1718, the 
king granted him a pension of 500 livres, ‘ in 

J According to the AbM de Fontenay {Dfettonnaire det artiiUt). 

• (.'ooservatoire Library. 

8 La Bonle. F^th. 

* Joseph Campra U^ptized Atx, Sept. 10, 1662; d, Mar. 31. 
1774), a doubIe-ba.sfl player at the Op^ra in 161)9. He recelred a 
pension In 1727.— Firt*. 

5 A popular rhyme of the day : 

Quand notre archeveqne ssura 
L’auteiir du nouvel op^ra 
M. Campra d^ratnpera. 

Alleluia — 

suggests that the true authorship of bis operas bad ceased to be^ 
secret. 
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recognition of his merits as a dramatic com- i 
poser, and as an incentive to continued com- 
position for the Academic Royale de Musique.’ 
In 1722 he was given the title of composer and | 
director of music to the Prince de Conti, and in ! 
the same year ho was nominated ‘ maitre de la 
Chapcllc Royale.’ 

Campra’s historic place in French opera was 
between two composers whose eminence tran- | 
scended his own ; following Lully and preced- | 
ing Rameau,^ he appears aa one of the most ] 
remarkable dramatic composers of this period. 
His works enjoyed a long career. ‘ L’ Europe 
galante,’ which brought him to the front, was 
jx^rformed until 1750. He shows himself there 
as an innovator ; though this typo of stage- 
piece was based on Colasse’s ‘ Ballet cles 
gaisons ’ (1695), he brought it to sue h perfection 
that it became the model for all futuic ‘ operas- 
ballets.’ In ‘ Tancr^de,’ ‘ tragedio lyrique,* 
given Nov. 7, 1702, Campra ric»es to a very 
high level ; it is a work full of warmth, Ufe 
and genuine feeling, which was pcqjular from 
its first appearance until its last perform- 
ance in 1704.^ He was, if anything, a too 
proliiic composer, lacking the sobriety, the 
reserve which is characteristic of the best 
?>(Mich music, but ho had the pastoral ii\- 
spiration so much in favour amongst his 
contemporaries. His music is vigorous, lively, 
of flexible contours ; it is clad in original 
orchestral colour, whenever ho applies the 
orchestra to dramaticj expression, C’ampra 
contributed considerably to the progrevssive 
development of dramatic music in France. In 
his time the so-callcd ‘ sj)octacl(^s coup(^s ’ — i.e. 
j)crformancos in one evening of favourite acts 
or scenes from different operas — were in special 
vogue. They attest tlie marked taste of the 
18th-century public for variety, ingenuity and 
contrasted effects of the theatre. With Ajitoine 
Han diet the librettist of ‘ Hesione ’ and others, 
Campra adjusted airs taken from various ballets 
of Lully, a ‘ pasticcio ’ which, under the title of 
‘ Fragments do Lully,’ was very successful. 
The same result was obtained with ‘ Tel6- 
maque,’ where he made use of fragments by 
Colasse, Desmarets, Charpentier, Marais, Rebel 

The following is a list of his * trag^dies- 
lyriques,’ and opera-ballets ® : 

* L'Europe ffalante/ 1697 <wlth some pieces by Dentouehee) : 
'^rnaval de Veni«e/ 1699 ; ‘ H6«lone,' 1700 ; ‘ Ar^thuse/ 1701 ; 

^a^euta de Lully,* 1702 : ' Tancrtde ' 1702 ; ' Lea Muaes,’ 1703 ; 
Iphig^nie eu Taurlde,* 1704 (with DeamareU) ; * TiWmaque,* 

1704 ; * Alcine,* 1705 ; ‘ Le Tilomphe de ramour,' 1706 ; * Hlppo- 
1708 ; ' Lea P4tea v4nit!ennea,* 1710 ; an act of ’ Laure «t 
P6trarque,’ 1711 4 ; • Idom^nie.’ 1712 ; ' Lea Amoura de.Mar* et de 
y4nua/l712 ; ‘ T4Wphe/ 1713 ; ' Cajnille,* 1717 ; * Lea Agea/ 171S; 

Jaloux tromp4,’ 1731 ; ‘ Achllle et D4idamie/ 1736 ; an act of 
Silane et Bacchus/ performed Oct. 1722. 

' For Campra'a high appreciation ol Rameau, see Ramrav. 

* This opera partly owed its great success to the oiroumstance that 
the heroine (Clorinde) was taken by a contralto (Mile. Maupin) for 
the first time aince the foundation of the French opera. 

® Of these • L’Europe galante,* * Lee Pfiiee v4nitlennes/ and 
TanerWe ’ have been reprinted in Let OMeft-d’ oeuvre de Voptra 
•rmmsau (edition Mlcha«Ue». 

* According to F4tje. 
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Besides these works, he wrote a pastoral 
‘ Amaryllis ’ and ‘ diverliiwonionts ’ for court 
porforiuanct*, thus : 

* V4uus ' (f£t« gaiante), 1696 ; ' L« DesUn du muiveau sMcle,’ a 
dlvcrtlHseiucnl.tor the year 1700 ; ' I/ce de Ooriathe,* 1717 » 

* La F^te de I'lle Adam.' 172‘i; *Lw Mures raeaembl^ee par I'Amour, 
1723 : ‘ lv« ueaie de Is Boiargogue.* J732 ; ‘ Les Nooes de Viam/ 
a score aTllten In 174U. at the age of eltib'y. 

as well as 3 books of cantatas, a l^lass, 5 books 
of motets, and 2 books of Fsalms. The onoo 
celebrated air ‘ La Fursteralierg ’ was also by 
him (Fetis). 

In the preface to the first book of his ‘ Can- 
tates fraiivoisr.s ’ (1708) Gaiupra states that ho 
has attompUHl to eombino the charact'cristics of 
the French and Italian schools, and the atten- 
tion paid by him to the latter solux)! is clearly 
indicated by the us(.* of the orcliestra and 
the more expressive treatment of the words, 
especially in the lat/cr colh^ctions, dated 1714 
and 1728. Several editions of his motets 
w(.‘ro issued from 1695 (date of his first book ®) 
to 1734. The 4th book was published in 1706, 
correcU*d 1734 with ad<iition of instrumental 
accompaniment ; and the 5th came out in 
1720. In these compositions he paid special 
heed to the solo voice, and emancipated it from 
the declamatory phrases so prevalent in Lully’s 
time. It is noteworthy (hat Campra was 
the first composcT who introduci^d stringed 
instruments with the organ at Notre Dame. 
Among the more beautiful of his moUds is the 
last of the third book : its brilliant and effective 
passages for the solo voice, and expression 
marks, such as affeituoso^ etc., are tokens of its 
Italian character. A mor(^ solid piece of wt^rk 
is a very tine ‘ In ctjnve.rtendo ’ in 6 parts with 
ac(U)inpanirnent for strings in 5 parts. Hia 
Mass (4 voices) was published in I7(>f) : liis two 
books of ‘ F^saumes mis en muMi«|ue k grand 
cliceiir,’ issued 1737 and 1738, dedicated to the 
king, were performed at the Chapelle Royale 
and also at the Concert Spirituel. His musical 
production distinguishes itself, as in his other 
works, by a melodic strain full of charm and 
ease, influenced by an Italian current. In that, 
and also for his skilful instrumentation and 
knowledge of the concerted style, he mav indeed 
be placed above Lully. 

BiBT.ioauArnT 

Enevclop^dfe de la mutlque et dirtionnaire du OontervaMre: L. du 
J.a LRur«nde, F ranee, JVIIe et XVllIe 

Notet tur la Jeunexte d'Andr^ Campra (Sammelbdnde der Ini, Mue» 
Gee. 190H-J909). 

Andri Campra IL' Annde mutieale. 1913,) 

A. POU'UN ; Andrii Campra {Ke^nte et Oatette mueicale, 1891). 

Le Mfneetrel (1881), 4 *rtlcl<w. 

M. L. P. ; maU^rial incorporated from A. H. w. 

CANALI (Canale), Flobiano (5. 1575; 
d. 1603). From the title - pages of Canali’s 
printed works it appears that he was organist 
of San Giovanni Evangelista in Brescia from 
1681-1603. 

If he was the Florian Canale, Bresciano, who 
wrote the medical treatise entitled Dei eecrefi 
universdlif Venetia, 1640 (Bodl, Lib.), he was 

4 l)edicat«d to M. d« Lagnuiga TrUooo, AbM da Si. Sarar. 

2 N 
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still alive in 1612, for the dedication is signed 
-Da Brescia, 12 Decembre 1612, Florian Canale, 
E. van der Straeten, who holds that Canali 
came from the Netherlands, says that the literal 
Flemish translation of the Latin name Oanalis 
is Pype ; many Flemish families have this 
name. He suggests that Buys (c. 1554) has 
a name that can be translated Canalis, 
although Buys*s identity is more probably 
connected with that of Buus (c. 1541-51). 
List of works : 

1. ruAlmodU, 6 «t 4 voc. VenetU. Scotto, 1576. In the Berlin 
KiiniKl. Blbl. 6 partbookt (Kltn«r). 

*i. Hacrac cantlonen qua« vulgo motecta dicuutur, quatuor vocibua 
decantandaa: nee non qulbuncunque Organorum floaU accoinmodatae, 
a Floiiauo C^anaU Srlxlanu organa modulante, nunc prlmom In hicem 
adltae. Brlxlaa apud Vlncontluni Habblum, 1581. In the Bologna 
Lic«o Uualcale 4 partbooka 4to. In Ihe Dedication, written from 
Bologna, Oanall call* theae coinpoalUona hla * dnit-fruita (Parlaini). 

8. MiiiaaA luiroltuit, ac inotcota ouatuor voclbua neo non qttibua- 
cunciue organorum »ouU accuiniuodatae. a D. Floriauo C'anall Brlx. 
organa modulante, nunc prlmmn In lucem edltae. Brixlae, apud 
Tbomam Bozaolam, 1588. In the BrltUh Muxeuiu, 4 partbooka, 
4to. pp. SO. 

4. C’anxonl da jtoatLre a quattro et otto vocl dl I>. Florlano (3anale 
da Breacta orgauuta. Llbro priino. In Venetia appreaso Olacomo 
Vlncentl, 1000. In the Augaburg Blbl. 4 partMoka, 4tu ; 17 
canxool a 4 vocl, 2 a 8 vool (Schletterer). 

6. < ’auzonetie a tre vocl di D. Florlano ('anale da Breasa organUta. 
Prlino llbro. Veurtla, Olacomo Vlncentl, IGOl. In Iho Caaael BtAn- 
diaches Landcablbl. 3 partbooka, Hvo, pp. 29 (Isra*l). 

0. Sacrae ('antlonea — 8 voc. Venetta. Vlncentl, 1002. In the 
Blachbflichea Frlvatbibl. Regenaburg, 22 comprialtiona (Kliner). 

7. Sacrae oantlonea aex voclbua oonclneudae, turn viva voce, turn 
Inatminentla culuaula genciia cantaiu accunimodla.<)imae, a D. 
Florlano Canall In eocieala Dlvl Joanola Kvangellatae de Brlxia 
orgHolsta, uovlter cotupualtae. I.iber iJiiuiua. Veueili.a apud 
Jacobam Vlucentlum, 1603. In the Bologna Liceo Mualcale, 6 part- 
booka, 4to (Faiialnl). 

In the collection * Promptuarii musici, 
saoras harmonias sivo mototas v. vi. vii. et viii. 
vocum * Abrahamo Schadaeo, 1611, are two 
comjiositions. No. 14 ‘ Quom vidistis pastort^s * 
2nd part * Dicito quidnam vidistis ? ’ and No. 
50 ‘ Ego VOS olcgi de miindo,’ each headed 
‘ Floriani Canali a 6.’ A MS. of the former 
in lute tablature is in the Bibl. Rudolfina der 
Konigl. Ritteracademio at Liegnitz (Pfudel 
and Eitnor). A manuscript score (‘ Cantiones 
sacrae di verso rum auctorum ’) of ‘ La Balzana a 
8 parti, una canzona da sonare,’ in two move- 
ments (see Torchi’s Mnsica instrmnentale for 
music), is in the Bologna Liceo Mus, Some of the 
music is given by Torchi in the Rivista Musi- 
cole Italiana for 1897, p. 601, and in his Musica 
istrumenUde in Italia, 1901, p. 22. c. s. 

CANARIE (Canariks), a now antiquated 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. Thoinot 
Arbeau in his Orche^ograpkie gives the origin, 
and also the tablature of this dance, which was 
incorporated by Lully into some of his operas. 

It is a species of gigue, usually in 3-8 or 6-8 
time (sometimes 6-16 time according to J. J. 
Rousseau, Dictionary of M usic), the distinctive 
peculiarity of which is that the first note of the 
bar is almost always dotted. In this respect it 
resembles the Loure, but differs from it in its 
tempo, the Canarie being quick ^ and the Loure 
somewhat slow. It always begins on the first 
beat of the bar, and consists of two short 
periods, each repeated. Specimens occur in 
a quartet by Arbeau (1589) and one by Negri 
(1604), and in Purcell’s * Dioolesian,’ from which 
we quote ; 

‘ O. MullAi. Fl0ril40(%tm primmm, 1690 



F. L. Schubert {Die Tanzmusik) gives a 
specimen of the 17th century in 6-8 time. 
One in 3-4 time is found in the second ‘ ordre ’ 
of the first book of Couperin’s ‘ Pieces de 
clavecin.* e. p., with addns. 

CANCINEO, see Michel Angelo. 

CANCRIZANS (Ger. Krebsweis). This is a 
name given to canons by retrogression, on 
account of their crab-like motion — from the 
Latin word cancer, a crab. An example (from 
A. Andre’s Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst) will best 
explain their construction. 



Sometimes a canon is both cancrizans and 
by contrary motion — ‘ Retrograde -inverse,* of 
which wo give an example from Fetis’s Traite du 
contrepoint et de la fugue. 


" t J /rJ 



^ tzL 




ip ir— ^ 



Renversez le livre. 



The book should be turned upside down to 
show the retrograde and inverse structure. 

F. A. o. 0. 

CANDEILLE, (1) Pierre Joseph (6. Es- 
taires, Dec. 8, 1744; d. Chantilly, Apr. 24, 1827), 
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French opera composer. Ho wont to Paris at 
an early age, and became a singer at the Royal 
Academy of Music there. His first work for 
the theatre was a divertissement which was 
produced at the Com6die Fran^aise in 1778, 
but his most successful venture was his music 
for ‘ Castor and Pollux.* Two choruses and an 
air from Rameau’s music to the same libretto 
wen* retained, and the new version received 
I.'IO {)erformance8 between 1791 (the date of its 
first production) and 1798, and was revived 
again in 1814. He was also employed writing 
ballet and pantomime music and incidental 
numbers for other works, but was very un- 
fortunate with his later operas as the majority 
of them were accepted for production at the 
Paris Opera and elsewhere, but, at various 
stages in the negotiations, were rejected. (See 

j. m". 

(2) Am^lib Julie (6. Paris, July 31, 1767 ; 
d. there, Fob. 4, 1834), singer, actn'ss, composer, 
and daughter of the above, was trained by her 
father, and at the age of 13 apj^mred in public 
as singer, harpist, pianist and composer. In 
1 782 she made a very successful debut at the 
Paris Opera in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigcnie en Aulide,’ 
and the next year in Piccinni’s ‘ Atys.’ She then 
rt'tired, rather unaccountably, from the 0p6ra, 
but in 1785 returned to the Theatre Fran9ais, 
and in 1792 brought out, with much success, 
‘ La Belle Fenni^re,’ in which she was re- 
sponsible for both the words and the music 
and sang the principal part herself. The next 
year her oomic opera ‘ Bathildo ’ was ^ler- 
formed. In 1796 she visited Holland and 
Belgium, where (1798) she married a carriage- 
builder named Simons. In 1808 her comic 
ojK^ra ‘Ida’ was produced at the Theatre 
Fran^ais. This was a completes failure, but 
she met with some success as a composer of 
[)opular songs, romances and piano pieces. 
During the Hundred Days she came to London 
and gave some successful concerts under the 
direction of Viotti and Cramer. On her return 
to Paris she received a pension from Louis 
XVIII., and in 1821 married a mediocre 
painter called Pcrit\ Besides her songs and 
operas already mentioned, she also published 
some instrumental chamber music. (See FHis.) 

J. M'^. 

CANDIDO, Sbrafino da Monte reale, a 
16th-century Italian composer. ‘ Delle mos- 
cherate musicali . . . parte I. (e II.) a 3, 4, 
c 5 voc.’, Venice 1571 ; ‘ Concenti nuovi,’ 
Venice, 1572 (Q.-L.). 

CANGE, Charles Dufreske, Sieur du 
(6. Amiens, Dec. 18,1610; d. Paris, Oct. 23, 1688), 
wrote, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
latinitaiiSf Paris, 1678 (several editions ; latest, 
1882-87), a standard work on mediaeval musi- 
cal terms and instruments. 

CANIS {alias db Hond), Corneille {b. prob- 
ably Antwerp ; d, Prague, Feb, 15, c. 1561), 
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a 16th-century Netherlandish comjioser. In 
1547 he succeeded Goinbert as master of the 
children in the Netherlandish ehnf>el of Charles 
V., and in 1548 he was master of the chapel. 
Receiving prebends of 8t. Bavon, Ghent, and 
two abbeys, ho still held his oflice as master of 
the chapel in 1553 ; according to information 
given in Q.J^. ho died on the above date, as 
chaplain to the Emperor Ferdinand, Burney, 
iv. 300, gives a masterly chanson in canon by 
Canis. For a list of his still extant compoai- 
tions SCO Q.-fj. and F/iis. 

CANNABK Jl, (1 ) Christian (5. Mannheim, 
1731 ; d. Frankfort, Feb. 22, 1798), violin-player, 
composer and renowned orchestral conductor. 

Ho was a puj>il first of his father, Martin 
Friedrich Cannabich, a flu to -player, and after- 
wards of 8tamitz (q.r.). The Elector after- 
wards sent him to Italy, whore ho studied 
composition under Jommelli In 1759 ho was 
appointed leader, in 1775 conductor, of the 
orchestra at Mannheim t and in 1778 fol- 
lowed the Elector in the same capacity to 
Munich. 

Cannabich was a very goo<i violinist and a 
fair composer, but all contemporary wTiters on 
musical matters lay most stress on his groat 
skill as a leader and conductor. Mozart in 
many letters to his father praises the perfect 
ensemble in tlio orchestral performances at 
Mannheim, and 8|>eak8 of C’annabich as the 
best conductor he over met with. Burney, in 
his Present State, etc. {Germain/), is not loss 
hearty in his praise, and SeJmbart, a Gorman 
writer of considerable auth(>rity, reports upon 
the Mannheim orchestra in the fh>wery stylo of 
the period as follows : 

‘ Here the forte is a thunder, the a cataract, 

the diminuendo a crystfil streamlet babhlinK away Into 
the far di.stince, the piono a breeze of spring.' 

Cannabich composed a number of operas, 
which were not particularly successful. Some 
ballets, symphonies and quartets were very 
popular, and a thematic catalogue of the sym- 
phonies is given in DJJ.T. HI. i. 

His son (2) Carl {h. Mannheim, 1769 ; 
d, Munich, Mar. 3, 1806) was also a goo% violin- 
ist and composer. After having for some time 
conducted the opera at F rankfort he succeeded 
his father in 1800 as conductor at Munich. 
His compositions are numerous but of no 
importance Lists of the works of both father 
and son are given in Q .- L . p. D. 

BiBi..— HKramrn HontR, DU Ingtrumentalu'erkt ton OMttian 
Cannmhieh, Munich Dlwertatlon, Ift'il. 

CANNICIARI, Don Pompeo (d. Dec. 29, 
1744), a composer of the Roman School. He 
was appointed maestro at S. Maria Maggiore in 
1709, and retained that port until his death. 
He amassed a large musical library, and be- 
queathed it to the Basilica in the service of 
which his manhood had been passed. This 
collection, along with the other contents of 
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S. Maria, has been dispersed, and much of it 
has probably l)cen lost. In the Santini library 
there were various pieces by Conniciari, and a 
list of the works that still exist is given in Q.-L, 
He wrote music for 2 and for 4 choirs. An Ave 
Maria for 4 voices is given by Prc^sko, Musica 
divina, ii. No. 10. e. h. p. 

CANON. This is the strictest and most 
regular sfjocies of Imitation {q.v.), ' The word 
is derived from the Greek KavuiVj a rule or 
standard. A canon, therefore, is a composi- 
tion written strictly according to rule. The 
principle of a canon is that one voice begins a 
melody, which melody is imitated precisely, 
note for note, and (generally) interval for in- 
terval, by some other voice, either at the same 
or a diiTercnt pitch, beginning a few beats later 
and thus as it were running after the leader. 
For this reason the [)art8 have been (tailed 
‘ Dux ’ and ‘ Comes,’ or ‘ Antecedena ’ and 
‘ Consequens.* 

The following is a simple example of a canon 
‘ two in one at the octavo,’ i.e, fur two voices an 
octavo apart, and both singing one and tho same 
melody. 


fffrrrrrf 



Coda, 


ffp=r=^f=^'r 


By means of a coda (or tail-piece) this canon 
is brought to a conclusion. But many canons 
lead back to the beginning, and thus become 
‘ circular * or ‘ infinite.’ Tho following is a 
specimen of this kind, which is ‘ two in one at 
the fifth below,’ or ‘ canon ad hypodiapente * : 



Sometimes two or more canons are simul- 
taneously woven into one composition. The 
following, for instance (from Travers’s Service, 
1740), would be called a canon ‘ four in two.’ 




A. "lid— ^ 


iMiwv ^ ^ rj • 1^1 — ~f 



«/ III 1 

j 

^ fi.' 5“" 





Bjrrd’s ‘ Diliges Dominum,’ for 8 v., consists 
of 4 canons all sung together, each voice singing 
the melody of its fellow reversed. 

Often in a quartet there may be a canon 
between two of tho voices, while the other two 
are free ; or three voices may be in canon and 
the fourth part free, for examj)le the Gloria 
Patri to Gibbons’s ‘ Nunc dimittis ’ in F, in 
which the treble and alto are in canon while 
the tenor and bass are free. Again, there are 
canons by Inversion, Diminution, Augmen- 
tation, or ‘Per recte et retro,’ Cancrizans, 
etc. (q.v.). 

The old writers often indicated canons by 
monograms, symbols or other devices, instead 
of writing them out in full (see Inscription). In- 
deed they wentso faras to write their indications 
in the form of a cross, a hand or other shape, 
with enigmatical Latin inscriptions to indicate 
the solution. Such pieces wore called ‘ enigma- 
tical canons.’ As c;ompositions of this nature 
can only be regarded in the light of ingenious 
puzzles, bearing tho same relation to music that 
a clever riddle does to {)oetry, it will be needless 
to give examples here -let it suffice to refer to 
those which are to be found in Fetis’s admirable 
Trade du contrepoint et de la fugue, and in Mar- 
purg’s celebrated work on the same subjects. 

The great masters wore fond of tho relaxation 
of these plays on notes. They occur often in 
Beethoven's letters, and the well-known alle- 
gretto scherzando of his eighth symphony ori- 
ginated in a canon to be sung at Maelzel’s taVjle. 
Kdchors Catalogue of Mozart’s works contains 
23 canons ; that of Weber by Jahns, 8 ; and an 
interesting collection will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to Spohr’s Autobiography. The wonder- 
fully expressive canons in Bach’s ‘ 30 Varia- 
tions ’ are far more than examples of mere 
ingenuity. Every third variation is a canon, 
and each successive canon is at the distance of 
an interval by one degree larger than the one 
before it. Nearly all tho canons are in two 
parts upon a free bass, a few in contrary motion, 
and they proceed from a canon at the unison 
(No. 3) to a canon at the ninth (No. 27). 

The word ‘ canon * is also applied, somewhat 
incorrectly, to a species of vocal composition 
called a Round (q.v.), F. a. g. o. 

CANON, MINOR, see Minor Canon. 

CANTABILE, i.e. singable, a direction 
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placed against an instrumental phrase when it 
is to be ‘ sung.* Hence it becomes etmi valent | 
tu LegaUiy as when J. S. Bach uses it on the 1 
title-page of his Three Part Inventions, olTor- 
ing them to aid the student eine canUibile Art in 
sptelen zu bekommen, 

CANTATA. The idea of reviving the decla- 
mation of tragedies after the manner of the 
ancients led to the invention of recitative, which 
is attributed to Caccini and Giacomo Peri about 
1000. It was at first confined to the opera, but 
tho desire to adapt it to music for the chamber 
soon led to the invention of the ‘ Cantata da 
camera,’ which in its earUest form was simply 
a musical recitation of a short drama or story 
in verso by one person, without action, accom- 
panied in the simplest manner by a single 
irjstrument. 

The first change was the introduction of an 
air, repeated at different points in the course of 
the recited narrative ; thus producing a jirimi- 
tive kind of rondo. 

'I'lio cantata in this style was brought to per- 
fection by the Italians of the I7tb century, 
especially Carissimi. Such works are for one 
or two voices with accompaniment of a single 
instrument — lute, violoncello, harpsichord, etc. 
Shortly after hia time the accompaniment took | 
a much more elaborate form, and the violon- 
cello |)arts to some of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
cantatas were so difficult that it was considered 
the mark of a very distinguished artist to be 
able to play them. Carissimi was tho first to 
adopt this form of composition for church pur- 
])i).se8. His cantate da ohiesa, like those of his 
contemporaries, are only known by tho first few 
words, HO that it would answer no purpose to 
quote their names. One only is mentioned as 
having been suggested by a special event — the 
death of Mary Queen of Scots. Among his 
contemporaries tho most famous cantata com- 
posers were Lotti, Astorga, Kossi, IMarcello, 
(iasparini and Alessandro Scarlatti (q*v.) 
whose cantatas were extraordinarily numerous. 
One by Cesti, ‘ O cara liberta,’ became especially 
famous. Specimens by most of these com- 
I)osors are quoted in Burney’s History y and a 
collection of 26 by Carissimi was published in 
London at the end of the 18th century, ap- 
parently after Burney had finished his work. 
Twenty -six by Marcello for different voices 
with accompaniment of (jifferent instruments 
have also been published, and a great number 
for soprano and contralto with harpsichord 
aocompanimont. 

At the beginning of the 18th century cantatas 
of more extended form and various movements 
were written by Domenico Scarlatti and by 
Pergolese. The most famous was the ‘ Orfeo ed 
Euridice,’ which the latter composed in his last 
illness. Handel also wrote cantatas after the 
same fashion, for single voices, both with ac- 
companiments of strings and oboes, and with 


thorough-bass for clavier, and many of theao 
have been published. But they are not well 
known ; and since his tniio this form of cantata 
has quite fallen into disuse. Tho name Cantata 
is given to a composition by Mozart for three 
solo voic(*s, chorus and orchestra in thn>e move- 
ments, composed in or about 1783 (Kdchel, No. 
428). 

The Church -Cantata is a much more extended 
kind of composition, and of these Handel also 
wrote some, mostly in his younger days, and 
at ))res(‘nt little known (see OhryHander*s 
lldndely i.). The greatest and moat valuable 
examples are the Kirtdienkaiitaten of Sebastian 
Bach (SCO Bach Cksicllschaht). 

Among his predecessors, his uncles Michael 
and Johann ('hristoy)h, and tho great organist 
Buxtchud(\ were composers of cantatas of this 
kind, and Bach certainly adopted tho form of 
his own from tliom at first, both as regards tho 
distribution of the numbers and tho words 
With them as with him the words wore some- 
times complete religious nongs, but they were 
also frequently taken from promiaciious sources, 
passages from the Bible and versos from hymns 
and religious songs being stning together, with 
an underlying fixed idea to keep them bound 
into a complete whole. In some oases they are 
mystical, in others they are of a prayerful 
character, and of course many are hymns of 
praise. In many there is a clear dramatic 
element, and in this form the dialogue between 
Christ and the soul is not uncommon, as in tho 
well-known * Ich hatte viol Bekummerniss,’ and 
in ‘ Gottes Zeit,’ ‘ Wachet auf,’ and * Solig ist 
der Mann,* of J. S. Bach. The treatment of the 
subject is often very boautitul apart from tho 
diction, and expresses a tender, touching kind 
of poetry of religion which is of the purest and 
most affecting character, and found in Bach’s 
hands the most perfect possible expression in 
music. 

j The dramatic element points to tho relation- 
I ship of the Kirchenkantaton to tho Italian 
Cantate da camera, cultivated in Italy from 
the beginning of the 17th century. In com- 
posing the earlier cantatas, Buxteh.*ii*ilo and 
Bach’s uncles do not seem to have had this 
connexion very clearly in view, neither does it 
appear obviously in the earlier examples of 
John Sebastian. But from the year 1712 Bach 
began writing music to cantatas by a theologian 
and poet named Neumeistor (a man of some 
importance in relation to church music), who 
wrote poems called Cantatas for all the great 
Festivals and Sundays of the year, following 
avowedly the dramatic manner of the Italians. 
Of Bach’s contemporaries, Telemann preceded 
him slightly in setting these cantatas, as a 
collection with his music was published in 
Gotha in 1711.^ 

As regards the music, the form was extremely 

1 SpltU'* J. 8. Bach, Engl, tr., I. 40. 440 ; S. 848, etc. 
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variable. In a great number of cases the work 
.opened with a chorus, which in Bach’s hands 
assumed gigantic proportions. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of recitatives, airs, ariosos, 
duets or other kinds of solo music, and in the 
greatest number of instances ended with a 
simple Choral. In some cases the work opens 
with an aria or duct, and in others there are 
several choruses interspersed in the work, and 
occasionally they form the bulk of the whole. 
In one somewhat singular instance (viz. ‘ Ich 
will don Krouzstab gerne tragen ’) the cantata 
consists of two long arias, and two recitatives, 
and an adagio, all for a bass voice, and ends 
with a chorale for 4 voices. In * Ich habe 
genug * the bass voice is alone throughout, and 
there is no choMle. It is evident that the 
works were constructed with reference to the 
particular resources at the disposal of the com- 
poser for performance ; and in this respect the 
band varied as much as the musical form of the 
work. Sometimes the organ was accompanied 
by strings alone, at others by a considerable 
orchestra of strings, wood, and brass. With 
developed resources the cantata occasionally 
began, both in the older and the later forms, 
with an instrumental introduction which was 
called irrespectively a symphony or a sonata or 
sonatina, and evidently had some relationship to 
the instrumental Senate da chiesa which were 
common in Italian churches. This practice 
appears to have been more universal before 
Bach’s time than appears from his works, as 
instrumental introductions to cantatas with 
him are the exception. 

Beside the church cantatas of Bach, both 
choral and solo, must bo placed the secular 
cantatas, which, especially the Italian ‘Amore 
traditore,’ are clearly the lineal descendants of 
the Cantata da camera. Bach’s use of the 
description, ‘ Dramma per musica,’ to certain 
of them, of which ‘ Der Streit zwischen Phobus 
und Pan ’ is the most famous, marks thorn as 
his nearest approach to actual opera, and this 
one has been put on the stage in modern times. 

The word Cantata is now used to supply 
an obvious want. The idea 6is well as the use 
of ‘ Cantato da camera * having quite gone 
out of fashion, the term is applied to choral 
works of some dimensions — either sacred and 
in the manner of an oratorio, but too short 
to be dignified with that title, or secular, as a 
l 3 rrio drama or story adapted to music, but not 
intended to be acted. 

c. H. H. p., with addns. 
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CANTATE DOMINO is the name by which 


the 98th Psalm is known in its place as an alter- 
native to the Magnificat in the evening service 
of the English Church (see Service'. 

CANTE HONDO (Jondo), the name 
given to a form of song traditional in the 
provinces of Andalucia, in Southern Spain. 
Hondo (or in its aspirated, provincial form, 
jondo) signifies deep or profound ; it is the song 
of the tragic sense of life — tragic, because by 
the beginning of the last century it had come 
down to being the music made in prisons and 
'prostibulos. Towards the end of the 19th 
century catiie homlOf besides having come down 
in the world, Ixigan to undergo a musical 
change. It had always been a special favourite 
with gypsies ; it was now taken up by those 
who affected gypsy manners, while about tlui 
time of the first production of ‘ (’armen ’ 
(1875) the conditions under which it was sung 
Ix^gan to be studied and imitated. It was then 
called jlamenc^ (lit. ‘ flamingo ’ or ‘ FU^mish ’), 
and was applied to the music made by those 
who affecttnl gypsy manners or wore brightly 
coloured ‘ fiaraingo ’ garments. Cante flamenco 
is the modernised, ‘ gypsified ’ form of canie 
hondo, still composed and sung all over Anda- 
lucia. Entertainments of the kind are common 
in descriptions of Spanish life in the thirties 
of the last century, but the word flcimenco 
seems not to have been applied to them until 
later. The earliest mention of cante flamenco 
in print is in 1871 : the first published collec- 
tion of cantes flamencos (words only) is dated 
1881. 

The characteristics of cante Hondo are as 
j ollows : The song usually begins with a long 
vocalise on the syllables Ay / or Leli ! There 
is a deliberate use of intervals unknown to 
modem Western music, though their use 
depends on well - established principle or 
practice — the alteration by less than a semitone 
of certain notes of the scale, but never the 
tonic or dominant. The melody is generally 
restricted to the compass of a sixth ; a note 
is apt to be repeated to the point of becoming 
an obsession ; there are rich and complicated 
ornamental flourishes which, however, are only 
employed at certain instants, to underline the 
emotion of the words ; and there are the cries 
of OU, ole^ thrown in by the audience to express 
their approval and encourage the performers. 
To these might be .added the prevalence of 
conjunct motion, and the almost invariable 
suggestion, both in the voice part and the 
guitar accompaniment, of the Phrygian 
cadence, A — G — F — E. 

It is easy to dismiss these melodies as being 
‘oriental,* and it is true that modem Arab 
music has certain features in common with 
Southern Spanish popular music as it is i)er- 
formed to-day. Yet the ‘ orientalism * of 
cawie jondo is mostly on the surface, and lies 
in the manner of performance rather than in 
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iiie music itself. Moreover, the more modem 
forms (flamenco) sound more ‘ oricnUl * than 
the older, traditional cante hondo, the oldest, 
the siguiriya gitanu, less so than any. ; 

Many forms of the songs have existed, and 
are distinguished by the number of lines in 
the \'orse, by the run of the melody and by 
the rhythm and general shajw of tlie intn>* 
duction and aecompanimcnt played on the 
guitar. (The singer very rarely accompanies 
himself or herself.) Cante hondo includes 
siguiriyas, poloSf and other old forms ; soleares 
aixi on the border line between hondo and 
flamenco ; while desc^endants of the Fan- 
dango such as granadinaSy rondehas and mala- 
guehas are definitely flamenco. The saetas 
and carcclerasy sung during the halts of a 
procession, are unaccompanied. The festival 
of Cante hondo held at Granada in 1922 
under the direction of Manuel dk Falla 
proved that these songs, if properly {X'l-formed, 
are not merely curious and interesting survivals, 
but living pieces of music, charged with all the 
emotion whi('h tradition, memory, surroundings 
and pure musical beauty can give them. 

J. B. T. 

( ANTKRBURY PILGRIMS, THE. Opera 
in 3 acts, words by Gilbert a Beckett ; music 
by Stanford ; j)roduccd (Carl Rosa Company), 
lirury Lane, Apr. 28, 1884. M. 

CANTICLE (Lat. canticum) is the name 
now g(‘nerally given to certain hymns taken 
from the Bible, and sung in the services of the 
C'hurch, such as the Bcnedictus, the Bene- 
dicite, the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis. 
In the Book of Common Prayer the word is 
us(‘d for the Benedicite only (sec Service). 

(\ m H. r. 

CANTIGA, see Alfonso el Sabio. 

(CANTILENA, etymologically, ‘ a littlosong.’ 
This U^rm was formerly applied to the upper 
or solo part of a concerted song ; also to a 
small cantata or any short piece for one voice. 
At the present time the term is employed 
in instrumental music to denote a flowing 
melodious phrase of a vocal character ; or to 
indicate the smooth rendering of slow express- 
ive passages. It is also sometimes used as a 
substitute for Cantabile. A. H. w. 

(ANTIONES SACRAE, the name given to 
numerous collections of Latin motets. Famous 
English examples aro those of Tallis and 
Byuo (q.v.). See also Motet. 

CANTO (Lat. cantus ; Fr. chant), .With 
th(^ Italians this word has a great variety of 
acceptations, e.g, music, instrumental as well 
as vocal ; the motif, subject or leading idea, of a 
musical composition ; the art and practice of sing- 
ing ; a section of a poem, etc. etc. Technically 
canto is more generally understood to represent 
that part of a concerted piece to which the 
tiiclody is assigned. Thence canto (voice as 
''^ell as part) has become synonymous with 


soprano. The canto clef is the C clef on the 
first line. j. h. 

CANTOR (Mediaeval Lat. primiceritLS, can^ 
tor, etc. ; Eng. precentor, chanter ; Fr. chantre^ 
grand chaTiire). 

(1) A title given in cathedral, collegiate and 
monanstic churthes, to the oflicial in chargt» oi 
the music. In the Norman constitution of th% 
cathedrals, intn)duccd at the end of the 11th 
century, the chanter was the tw'eond in rank 
of the four principal dignitaries of the church ; 
and gradually the grt'ater part of the sc^cular 
cathedrals of the old foundation conformed 
themselves to this model ; the most notable 
exception was tlu^ Ghureh of St. David’s, where 
there was no dean until the middle of the 18th 
century, and the chanter was the chief digni- 
tary. Normally as second only to the dean, in 
choir, he had the first return -stall, on the north 
side of the choir, facing the altar ; for which 
n^ason the north side is called Cantoris, or the 
chanU'r’s side, as contrasted with Deca7ii, the 
dean’s side. In monastic corporations the posi- 
tion was diffenuit, for the chanter there was 
merely one of the officers nominatcHl by the 
abbot or prior, and had no particular preced- 
ence. Con.s(*qucntly in cathedrals that were 
formerly monastic, but am now governed by 
new statutes dating back only to the Reforma- 
tion, the chanter or precentor is not a canon, 
but a minor canon. 

In some few cathedrals in this country 
the familiar term, elianter, is still retained ; 
and his dejnity, th(5 succentor, is called the 
subchantor. ’The Latinised form, cantor, is 
always used in Germany ; but in Franco 
chantre is frequently exchanged for maitre do 
chapellc. 

The duty of the pmeentor is to direct the per- 
formance of the service in general, and particu- 
larly to superintend the intoning of the psalms 
and cantick^s. It is from the second of these 
functions that he derived his title. In modem 
times his duty is to exorcise a general sujKirvision 
over the singing, to select the music, and to take 
care that it is properly i)erformed. In con- 
sequence of the high rank attachedly to the 
preferment in cathedrals of the old foundation, 
it is generally given to one whose qualifications 
for the position are other than musical, and the 
duties arc entrusted to the succentor. Even 
where this is not the case, and in the new found- 
ations where the precentor is usually chosen for 
his musical capacities, the importance of the 
office is increasingly modified by the growing 
importance of the organist — an oflicial of more 
modem origin. 

(2) A name given to the principal of a college 
of church music. 

We hear of the foundation of such a college, 
in Rome, as early as the 4th century ; but it was 
not until the Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great 
(590-004) that the Roman Schola Cantorum 
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b«gan to exercise any very sc^rious influence 
,upon the dcivolopment of church music. A 
sketc h of its Hubsoqucuit histoty will be found 
under Slstjnk Choik. Charlemagne founded 
singing schools in many parts of his dominions, 
and watched over them with paternal care. 
Every such school was governed by its own 
special primiccrius, or cantor; aqd, as the 
curriculum was not confined to singing but 
comprised a complete course of instruction in 
music, the influence of a learned cantor was 
very great (see 8ono -school). 

w. 8. R. ; addns. and corrections 
by w. H. F. 

CANTORIS. In the antiphonal singing in 
English cathedrals the words iJecani and Can- 
toris are used to signify resjxjcti vely the side of the 
dean’s stall (the south side) and that of the cantor 
or pn^centor (the north side). Though these 
positions were not invariably those occupied 
by these officers in all cliurcihcs, the names de- 
rived from them anj used without variation for 
the south and north sides respectively. In the 
pre- Reformation times the distinction was not 
of the same importance, for each side of the 
choir in turn took precedence ; consequently 
the important tiling to know was not which 
was Cantoris and which Decani^ but which of 
the two sides was at any given moment ‘ The 
Choir Side.’ In some cathedrals the custom 
survives still of giving such precedence to each 
of the sides in turn, and of putting up a notice 
to show which side is for the time being ‘The 
Choir Side.’ w. a. f. 

CANTUS EICTUS, see Mlsica Ficta. 

CANTUS EIRMUS (Ital. canto fermo)^ 
fixed song or melody, is a term commonly 
used (in England th(^ Italian form is most 
frequent) of a melody adopted by a composer 
for contrapuntal treatment. The stylo dates 
from the early polyphony of the 12th century 
(see Descan r, Motet), when portions of 
Liturgieal jilainsong w'ere thus adopted. The 
term st'ems to have been promulgated more 
by the writers of theoretic treatises than 
by composers, and thus it became specially 
associated with the academic oxenuso in 
Counterpoint (v.t\). c. 

CANZONA (Ital.), the name of a particular 
variety of lyric poetry in the Italian style, and i 
of Provonyal origin, which closely resembled | 
the madrigal. Musically, the term is applied 
(1) to the setting to music of the wonts of a 
canzona, whether for one or more voices, the 
only difference between the canzona and the 
madrigal being that the former was less strict 
in style ; (2) to an instrumental piece written in 
more or less strict imitation. Many examples 
am to found in Pureell’s sonatas of 3 and 4 
parts. An example of such a canzona, by 
Sebastian Bach, may bo found in tlie B.-Q,, 
vol. xxxviii. p. 126. (3) It appears to have 

been used as an equivalent for sonata for a 


piece of several movements ; and also oa a 
mark of time, in placid of allegro (Brossard). 

E. P. 

Bibl. -K. Vatiklli, Camonierl mnsfeall del .'>on. R.M.L, 1921. 

CANZONET (Ital. canzonelta) originally 
meant a smaller form of canzona. Morley in 
1597 published ‘ CanzoncTs or little short songa 
to four voices ; selected out of Uie best and 
approved Italian authors.’ Afterwards the 
word was used for vocal soli of sonu^ length in 
more than one movement ; nowadays it is 
applied to short songs, generally of a light 
character. w. ii. c. 

CAOINE (pronounced Keen) is the death 
song as practised in Ireland from prehistoric 
times tiJJ the close of the 1 9th century, though 
iu remote districts it may still be heard at 
wakes and funerals. The dead jierson is ad- 
dressed, and is reminded of all his (or her) 
friends, and all his praises are sung : ‘ Alas ! 
why did you die ? Thou who wast noble, 
learned, charitable, valiant. Oh ! why did you 
(lie ? ’ etc. Eacli sot of ‘ Keeners ’ varied the 
melody ac(;or(Iing to their taste and musical 
knowledge, led by the chief ‘ Keener.’ The cries 
wore raised by the liist and second semi-chorus 
at the conclusion of each verso of the caohe. 
These ' Keeners’ vvor(3 most lyprofessional mourn- 
ing women, known as ?nua ccuyinte (alluded to by 
Stanihurst in 1584), and were generally four in 
number. It may be of interest to give a tradi- 
tional caoine, known as ‘ The Wail of the 
Panshco ’ : 



w. TT. G. F. 

CAPECE, Alessandro (6. Torano in the 
Abruzzi, late IGth cent), calls himself ‘ Rom- 
ano.’ He was maestro di eap])ella at Ferrara 
Catliedral and held a similar position at Rieti 
1616. He wrote 3 books of motets, 3 books 
(3f madrigals, sacri concerti, etc. {FHis ; Q.-L.)- 
CAPET, Lucien {b. Paris, Jan. 8, 1873), is 
a violinist, a composer and a well - known 
teacher. He was a pupil at the Paris Con- 
servatoire of J. P. Maurin (himself a disciple of 
Baillot and of Haboneck), and obtained in 1893 
the first prize by unanimous decision. 

Nominated in 1896 the solo violin of the 
Larnoureux Concerts, he left them soon Center 
upon a brilliant c areer as a soloist and quartet 
player (cf. Capet Quartet). He toured Europe 
with increasing success without giving up his 
teaching. After a .short time at the Bordeaux 
Conservatoire he was nominated to the Paris 
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Conservatoire in 1907 (chainbt^r music and 
violin). His teaching brought him rtmown, 
especially in bowing, in which he brought tho 
technique to as great a perfection as Sevcik 
[q.v.) did the technique of the left hand. 

As a performer he is distinguished by faith- 
fulness, by the purity of his tone and the fine 
style of his playing, though this at times inter- 
feiTs with the force of his expression. 

As a composer ho has published a string 
quartot, a sonata for violin and piano, studies 
for the violin, a poem for voice and orchestra, 
‘ Dt^vant la mer.’ Numerous compositions are 
still in manuscript, amongst them a sacred 
quartet and a psalm for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, etc. 

BlBU— L uc’IRN Uapkt, La Ttehniqut tup^riture de I’arthet (Puric. 
19JG). Contaius a detailed blo^n'uphical notice of (;»pet. 

M. r. 

CAPET QUARTET. Luoien Capet formed 
his first quartet after leaving the Conservatoire 
with (liron, Henri Casadesus nnd Eiind, tho 
latter soon replaced by Carcanade. This first 
])arty lasted from 1893-99. In 1903 a new 
quartet was formed with Toiirret, 11. (’asadesus 
(afterwards Bailly) and Louis Hasselmans. 
After studying for a year togtdher this group 
appeared in public for the first time, giving a 
complete performance of Bectlioven’s 17 (quar- 
tets. It repeated them frequently, together 
with tho most beautiful works of the classical 
and modern repertory until 1910 when tho 
players dispersed. In that yi'ar it was 
fornied with H(‘witt, Henri Casadesiis and 
Marcel (>asadesus (the latter killed in action Oct. 
1914). Aft(?r tho war the Ca|)et Quartet con- 
sisted of Hewitt, Benoit and D(“lobelle. With 
these various partners Capet has always given 
performances which are models of tc(;hnical 
ability and musical style. 

He had the honour, in 1911, of r(q)resenting 
the art of Fren(;h quartet playing at the 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn ; he has won 
praise in every capital in Europe. m. r. 

CAPILUPI, Gemtntano {b. Modena, late 
10th cent. ; d. there, Aug. 13, 1010), pupil of 
Orazio Vecchi, whom he succeeded as maestro 
di cappella at Modena Cathedral, Oct. 7, 1004. 

(Vinzonette a 3 v., Venice, 1597 ((German ed. 1006): 2 books 
mfuJrIgalH, 1599 and 1008; 1 ))ook naotetn, 1603; concertl eccle*.. 
8,9. 12, 13 voc., 1021; Hinglo songs in various collective volumes 
FMg). 

CAPLET, ANDKt (6. Havre, Nov. 23, 1878 ; 
d. Paris, Apr. 22, 1926), liegan his musical 
studies at Havre under M. H. Woolett. In 
1896 he went to tho Conservatoire, Paris, 
where he was the pupil successively of Xavier 
Leroux, Paul Vidal and lA?nepveu. Obtain- 
ing tho Grand Prix de Romo in 1901 he was 
enabled to visit Italy, and Germany where 
be follow'ed assiduously the jierformancos at 
Berlin and Dresden of Mottl and of Nikisch. 
He early revealed his vocation as a con- 
ductor. At 18 he was assistant to fidouard 
Dionne ; at 21 director of music at the 


OdtV)n Theatre. Ihit it was iMspccially after 
he left the Villa Medici that Caplet developed 
Ids exti*aordinary gifts of oreluvitral cora- 
pi'ehen.sion and vitality. Debussy attraetod 
him and they Ixvame intimate. The author of 
‘ Pel leas ’ considonHl Caplet a born conductor 
and chose him in 1911 to undertake the per- 
formances at tho Ch&telel, in unforgettable 
conditions, of ' Le Martyre de St. iSi/hastien.* 
From 1910-14 Caplet was din^ctor of music and 
eoruliu'tor at Bostc^n, whero he succoedod in 
introducing to tho public a great number of 
notable works by modern Frtuich composers. 
In 1012 he condiieted ‘ Pell(‘'*as et M^lisando * 
at ('ovent Garden. In 1922, at Paris, Caplet 
C(uuliict(‘d Hc^veral times at th(^ Ptisdeloup 
Concerts ; and in 1926 bo revived at tho 
Op^ira, ‘ !><*, 4Vioinpho do I’amoiir ’ by Lully, 
of w'hifih he had rt^vis(‘d the ordiest ration. 

Amongst eont(uniH)rary C()inj)osers f.-aplot 
rank(‘d as one who employed modern harmony 
and instrumental colour with authority and 
taste. He was a semsitive p(^)t lieforc^ ail else. 
He luuh'rstood how to erc'ate a dreamlike or 
magic at!nos])h('i‘(* in tho most spontaneous way, 
from the first notes of any of his w'orks, A 
refined artist, he filways HUccei'chHl in ex- 
qiiessing the most dc'licate fugitive shades of 
thought and fei'ling with an ex(quiHjto choice 
of oxprc'ssion. 

'rhe works of Capkd (‘omjirise many for 
voice and piano ; ‘ lhi('T(\s,’ ‘ Ia^ Vieux CotTret,* 

‘ I,(a Croix doulonrmisc'/ ‘ 4Vf)i8 Fables de La 
Fontaine*,' ‘ CiiKj Ballades franyaises,’ ‘Hyrnim 
a la naissance du matin,’ ete. ; most of theso 
are or( hestrat(‘d. 

Chamber music is nqiresented by a piano and 
wind quintet (1898), a ‘ Suite qs'isane ’ for ten 
w’ind instruments (1900), a ‘ (V)nto fautas- 
tique ’ (aft('r Edgar Allen Poe) for harp and 
string quartet. His latest works are : * Sonat^a 
di chiesa ’ for violin and organ (1924), and a 
Suite de Pieces for piano, 4 hands, dedicated 
‘ aux enfants bien sages ’ (1926). 

Orchestral music : ‘ La Masque do la mort 
rouge * (symphonic study) (Colonno Concerts, 
1909) ; ‘ La Marche h^roJquo de*" la V' 

Division ’ (1917) ; ‘ l^piphani©,’ a musical 

‘ fresco ’ for solo violoncello and orchestra 
(1923). Transcriptions for orchestra of ‘ Coin 
des enfants,’ ‘ Pagodes,’ and piano arrange- 
ments of ‘ La M(!r ’ and ‘ Martyre de St. 
S<^"ba8tien ’ (Debussy) must also be mentioned. 
His choral works and religious music, or with 
a religious tendency, hold a special place in 
contemporary composition because of their 
mystical sentiment and dramatic force. ‘ Le 
Pie Jesu * (1919) is for solo voice with organ 
accompaniment ; ‘ Les Inscriptions cham- 

p^tres* (1914) and the Mass for throe voices 
(1922) are written simply a mppella ; ‘ Le 
Miroir de J68us’ (1923) consists of string 
quintet, harp and three voices, which ahko 
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accompany the boIo voice. It is in these works 
4hat Caplet probably reached the summit of his 
art. Ho di^ very suddenly of lung disease, 
the result of wounds and gas-poisoning during 
the war, at a time when he was nearing his 
zenith both as conductor and composer. He 
left various unfinished works. 

Bibl.— Yvm Ma&o, Andri Caplet (Monde mueieah, Puia. 1924). 

F. R*-. 

CAPOCCl, the name of two distinguished 
organists of St. John Lateran in Rome. The 
father, (1) Gaetano (6. Rome, Oct. 10, 1811 ; 
d. Jan. 11, 1898), began his musical studies 
under Sante Pascoli, organist of St. Peter’s ; 
and was afterwards a pupil of Valentino Fiora- 
vanti and Francesco Cianciarelli for counter- 
point and composition. 

In 1831 he received the diploma of organist, 
and in 1833 that of composer from the academy 
of St. Cecilia. His first post as organist was in 
8. Maria in Vallicolla ; in 1839 he was appointed 
to S. Maria Maggiore ; in 1855 he was made 
maestro direttore of the Cappella Pia of the 
Lateran, a post which he occupied till his 
death. His sacred compositions wore con- 
stantly in use at the Lateran, where his Re- 
sponsori for Holy Week were universally ad- 
mired ; seven published volumes, containing 
42 compositions such os masses, motets, psalms, 
etc., represent only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of his works, which are remarkable for 
their faithful adherence to the ecclesiastical 
style of the great Italian school, and for 
melodies of a flowing, facile type. 

His son, (2) Filippo (6. Rome, May 11, 1840 ; 
d. there, July 1911), began the study of music 
at 9 years old, learning the organ and harmony 
from his father. In 1861 he gained a diploma 
as a pianist in the academy of St. Cecilia. He 
was appointed first organist at the Lateran in 
1873, and succeeded his father as maestro 
direttore di cap{>ella in 1898. A visit of 
Alexandre Guilmant to Rome in 1880 inspired 
Capocci to devote himself to the highest branch 
of organ technique, and he shortly became 
famous for the excellent taste of his arrange- 
ment of stops, for the admirable clearness of his 
playing, and for his musicianly phrasing. A 
great number of compositions for the organ 
have been published in London, Leipzig and 
Paris. They include 5 sonatas and 1 1 books of 
original pieces. m. 

CAPORALE, Andrea {d, London, c. 1756), 
an Italian violoncello -player who arrived in 
London in 1734, and excited much attention. 
In 1740 he joined Handel’s opera-band. He 
was playing in Dublin from Sept. 1754 to June 
1755, and again in 1757, when his performance 
there on Feb. 3 is noted in Faulkner’s Journal 
(No. 3107). He was more famous for tone and 
expression than for execution. Eighteen solos 
for his instrument were published in London 
(Q-L,). 


CAPO TASTO (Ital, from capo, ‘ head,’ and 
tasto, ‘ touch,’ or ‘ tie ’ ; Ger. Capotaster, some- 
times capo d’ astro), in Italian the nut of a lute 
or guitar, but also the general name of a con- 
trivance for shortening the vibratory lengths of 
strings, thus forming a second nut, expressed 
in French by ‘ barre,’ to facilitate change of 
key. The construction of a capo tasto varies 
according to the stringing and shape of the 
neck of the instrument it is to be applied to, 
but it may be described as a narrow rail of hard 
wood, metal or ivory, clothed with leather or 
cloth, and often fasUmed by a screw upon the 
fret from which it is intend(‘d to mark off the 
now length of the strings. There are other but 
less simple ways of attaching it. The technical 
advantage of using a capo tasto is that liigher 
shifts can be more easily obtained ; and the 
U8t> of open strings, upon which the possibility 
of chords often depends, is facilitated in a 
higher compass than that natural to the instru- 
ment. How much transposition may bo facili- 
tated by it is thus shown by Max Albert in 
Mendel’s Lexicon. Take a 
guitar the strings of which 
are tuned in real notes 

the basis of sharp keys ; 
with a capo tasto on the 
first semitone fret wo have 

the basis of flat keys, the fingering remaining 
the same. With bow instruments the capo 
tasto is no longer used, but it was formerly 
with those having fn^ts, as the viol da gamba. 
The use of the thumb as a bridge to the violon- 
cello serves as a capo tasto, as also, in principle, 
the pedal action of the harp. A. J. ii. 

CAPOUL, Joseph Victor Am^d^e (6. Tou- 
louse, Feb. 27, 1839 ; d. Pujaudran du Gers, 
Feb. 18, 1924), a popular opera tenor, who 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1859, studied 
singing there under R6vial, and opera-comique 
under Mocker, and in 1861 gained the first 
prize in the latter class. On Aug. 26 of the 
last-named year he made hi8d4butat theOp^ra- 
Comique as Daniel in ‘ Le Chalet ’ (Adam), and 
next played Tonio in ‘ La Fille du Regiment.’ 
He became a great favourite and remained at 
that theatre until 1870. His best new parts 
were, 1868, Gaston in ‘ Le Premier Jour de 
bonheur ’ (Auber) ; 1869, the hero in ‘ Vert- 
Vert * (Offenbach). In 1872 he sang in Italian 
opera at the Ventadour ; in 1876 in French at 
the Gaiety, as the hero in ‘ Paul et Virginie ’ 
(Mass^) ; and in 1878 at the Ventadour as 
Romeo in ‘ Les Amants de V^rono ’ (Marquis 
D’lvry), both new operas. 

On June 1, 1871, Capoul first appeared in 
England at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, as 
Faust, with success, and sang there every season 
(except 1874) until 1875. From 1876-79 he 
sang at Covent Garden as Paul, Romeo, etc. 
He sang several seasons in North America both 
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in Italian and French op6ra-bouffe. His last 
now part in Paris (Chateau d’Eau) was on Oct. 
13, 1888, as the hero in Godard’s ‘ Jocelyn,’ the 
libretto himself and Armand Silvestre. In 
1892 he taught singing at the National Con- 
servatory, New York (Pratt and Boj^d). From 
1897-1905 he was stage manager at the Opera, 
Paris. A. c. ; add ns. m. l, p. 

CAPPA, Goffredo (6. circa 1647; d. Sa- 
hizzo, Aug. 6, 1717), a famous luthier, pupil of 
Nicolo Amati. 

CAPRICCIETTO (Ital., dimin. of mpnccio), 
a capriccio, on a small scale, and of no great 
d<>volopment. e. p. 

CAPRICCIO (Ital. ; Fr. caprice). (1) This 
name was originally given, according to Mar- 
purg, to pieces written for the harpsichord in 
a fugued stylo, though not strict fugues. It 
was also sometimes applied to a/Ctual fugues, 
when written upon a lively subject ; and tho 
composition was consequently for the most 
j)art in quick notos. Examples of this kind of 
capriccio can be found in Handel’s ‘ Third set 
of lessons for tho Harpsichord ’ (German 
Handel Society’s edition, part 2), and in the 
Bccorid of Bach’s ‘ Six Partitas.’ Bach also 
uses tho word as synonymous with ‘ fantasia,’ 
t.e. a piece in a free form, in his ‘ Capriccio on 
the departure of a beloved brother.’ 

(2) In the middle of the 18th century tho 
term was applied to exorcises for stringed 
instruments, such as would now bo called 
‘ etudes,’ in which one definib^ figure was 
(iarriod through tho composition. (3) Later 
the name was applied to a piece of music eon- 
striK^ted cither on original subjects, and 
fmcpicntly in a modified sonata- or rondo-form 
(as in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Throe Caprices,’ op. 33, 
or Sttimdalc Bennett’s Caprice in E), or to a 
brilliant transcription of one or more subjects 
by (^thor composers. As examples of tho latter 
kind may be named Heller’s ‘ Caprice brillant 
sur la Tiniito de Schubert,’ and Saint-Saens’s 
‘ Caprice sur les Airs de ballet d’Alcesto do 
Gluck.’ The title ‘ Capriccio ’ is applied to 
many of the short pieces which form an im- 
portant part of Brahms’s later works. His 
Gpp. 76 and 116 consist of ‘ Capricci ’ and 
‘ Intermezzi,’ the former name being applied 
to the more rapid movements, the latter to tho 
slower. E. P. 

CAPRIOLI (Caproli), Carlo, called ‘ il 
Violino,’a 17th-century Italian composer whom 
Mazarin brought to Paris, where his opera, ‘ Le 
nozze di Peleo et Teti,’ was performed Apr. 14, 
1654. The MS. of his oratorio, ‘ Da vide pre- 
varicante,’ words by Orsini, 1683, is in the 
library of the Hof burg, Vienna, as well as some 
arias. Two songs of his are in Playford’s 
‘ Scelta di canzonette,’ 1679. He is one of the 
originators of the cantata. E. v. d. s. 

CAPRON, Nicolas (6. circa 1740 ; d, Paris, 
Sept. 14, 1784), violinist and composer. A 


pupil of Gavinies, he made his d6but at al>out 
the age of 16 in the orchestra of the Op^ra- 
Comique, and having appeared as soloist in the 
Concert Spirituel during 1 761 he met with ever- 
increasing success. He married, June 22, 1769, 
Anno Soisson, a cousin of Piron tho writer. He 
was a distinguished virtuoso, who was some- 
times reproached with delighting in extreme 
difficulties. 

Capron wrote a number of concertos, quar- 
tets, duos and sonatas. Only two works, out 
of all these productions, have l>e<ui preserved, 
a ‘ Premier livro do senates h violon seul et 
basse,’ op. 1 (1768), and ‘ 8ix duos jiour deux 
violons,* op. 3 (1777). 

Bibl. — La Laurknoib, d* Wejon, U. (1023), pp. 

368-70. M. P. 

CAPULETTl El) 1 MONTECCHI, see 
Romeo and Juliet. 

CAPUZZI, Giuseppe Antonio (6. Brescia, 
1753 ; d. Mar. 18, 1818), violinist and leader at 
S. Maria Maggiore, Bergamr ; pupil of Tartiiii 
and Bortoni. Ho was violinist at 8t. Mark’s, 
Venice, and came to I^ndon in 1796, where he 
met with great success and ])roducod his ballet, 

* La Villageoisc.’ Ho composed operas, can- 
tatas, a considerable amount of chamber 
music and a sinfonia concortante (Q.-L.), 

CARA, March KTTO (Marco) (6. Verona, late 
15th cent. ; d. Mantua, c. 1527). From 1495- 
1525 he was at tho court of Mantua. He was 
a famous song composer (chiefly frottole) and 
lutenist. Aaron mentions him in the latter 
capacity in 1545. 

CARACCIO, Giovanni (h. Bergamo, circa 
middle of 16th cent. ; d. Rome, 1026), a church 
composc^r, at first a singer in tho private choir 
of the Elector of Bavaria. 

Having quitU'd this service lie spent some 
years at Romo and at Venice, and then re- 
turned to his native place, where he was 
appointed maestro at the cathedral. Ho held 
this post for 23 years, when ho migrated to 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, remaining 
th<>»re until his death. He was one of those 14 
composers of diflorent nations who showed 
their appreciation of Palestrina’s g^#ius by 
dedicating to him a volume of Psalms to which 
each had contributed. His published works 
are : 

Magnlflcat oroiiltonum, para I ; Venice, 1381. Ma^nUAcat 
omnltoDum, para 2, Venice, 1682. Madrigali a 6 vod, Uh. 
Venice. 1683. Mualca a 6 voci <la aonare ; id. 1586. Dlalogo a 7 
voci nel lib. I dt Madrigall dl Claudio da Correffflo, Milan, 1688. 
Madrigali a 6 vod, lib. 2, Venice, 1680. Salmi dl oonmleta con le 
antifone della Verg^ne, ed otto fal«l bordoni a 6 vod, Venice, 1691. 
Salmi a cinque per tuttl 1 veaperl dell' anno, con alcuni bTmnl, 
mottettl. e lalal bordoni accommodaU ancora a vod dl doone, 
Venice, 1693. Madrigali a 6 vod. lib. 4. Venice, 1694. Salmi • 
dnque ; Venice, 1594. Madri^Il a 6 vod, lib. 5, Venice, 1697. 
Canzonl franceai a quattro, Venice. 1097. Canaoneite a ire, 
Venice, 1608. Madrigali a 6 vod. lib. 6, Venice, 1699. Meaae 
per 1 defontl a quattro e dnque, coo motettt, Milan, 1611, 

Bergameno inserted some of Caraccio’s work 
in his ‘ Parnassus musicus Ferdinandaeus,* 2-6 
vocum ; Venice, 1616. B, H. P. 

CARADORI-ALLAN, Maria Caterina 
Rosalbika, nee ns Munok (6. Casa Palatinay 
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Milan, 1800 ; d. Surbiton, Got. 15, 1805), the 
singer who sang the soprano part in the first 
"porforrnano© of ‘ Elijah.’ 

Her father, the Baron de Munok, was an 
Alsatian, and had boon a colonel in the French 
army. Mile, do Munok ’s musical education 
was completed entirely by her mother, without 
assistance. Hor father’s death obliged her to 
avail herself of her gifts in order to support 
herself. Having attempted the stage in the 
•ourse of a tour thnnigh Franco and part of 
Germany, she took her mother’s family name 
of Oaradori, and accepted an engagement in 
London in 1822. 8he made hor dehut on Jan. 
12 at the King’s Theatre as C-herubino, and 
sang afterwards in ‘ La (Jenionza di Tito,’ 
‘ Elisa e (’hiudio’ and ‘ Corradino.’ She con- 
tinued engag(;d through 1828 and 1824 ; and 
ill the latter year took hor benefit in ‘ Hon 
Giovanni.’ In 1825 sho sang in ‘ L’ Adelina ’ of 
Generali, in Rosaiai’s ‘ Pietro T erernita,’ and 
chose ‘ (’osl fan tutto ’ for her benefit ; and 
at Volluti’s (i^but in ‘ 11 croinato,’ Mme. 
Caradori sang the first woman’s part. On 
Mar. 21, 1825, she sang in Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony on its production by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. In 1828 sho sang in tho 
‘ Barbiore * and in ‘ Romeo o Giuliotta ’ and 
took hor bonofit in ‘ Lo Nozzo,’ as Susanna. 

In 1834 slie again appeared in opera, but it 
was in luinoorts that sho now achieved her 
greatest success, and most prominently in tlie 
Festival in VVostmiristor Abbey in this same 
year. During the carnival of 1830 she sang with 
success at Venice, but aftt^r 1835 she remained 
in England, singing at festivals and concerts. 
Sho sang tho soprano ]mrt in the first })erforrn- 
ance of ’ Elijah ’ at Birmingham, Aug. 28, 1848, 
when Mendidssohn’s judgment of her perform- 
ance was not so favourable as Lord Mount- 
Edgeumhe’s (Letters, Aug. 31, 1848). There 
is a good portrait of (Caradori in the character 
of C’rousa in Mayr’s ‘ Medea ’ by J. Hayter, 
lithographed by Hullmandel. Her voice, 
though not very jiowerful, was exceedingly 
sweet and flexible, and her style almost fault- 
less. She had much knowledge of music, and 
sang with great delicacy and expression. 

J, M. 

CARAFA (di Colobrano) Micuele Enrico 
( 6. Naples, Nov. 17, 1787 ; d. Paris, July 28, 
1872), a composer of operas who studied under 
Fazzi, Fenaroli and Ruggi, and in Paris under 
Cherubini. 

His first opera was * II Fantasma.’ So 
little, however, did Carafa feel his vocation 
that he entered the army, and became an 
officer in the bodyguard of Murat, then king 
of Naples. J^ike Henri Boyle (Stendhal) he 
made the campaign of Russia in 1812, and w as 
decorated by Napoleon. After the Emperor’s 
fall he left the army and embraced music 
as his profession. Tho first opera afte^ this 


decision, ‘ II vaseollo di occidente,’ was pro 
ducod at Naples in 1814, and was followed by 
a largo number of others. ‘Gabriele’ (1818), 
‘ Ifigenia,’ ‘ Berenice,’ etc. etc., were produced 
in Italy, but he was equally successful in 
Vienna and in Paris. In the latter city he 
made his debut with ‘ Le Solitaire,’ Aug. 17, 
1822, which long remained extraordinarily 
popular. In 1827 he took up his residence in 
Paris, and brought out ‘ J.*a Violette,’ in Oct. 
1828. ‘ La Fiancee do Larnmermoor,’ ‘ Masa- 

niello ’ (Dec. 27, 1827), evidently written in 
competition with Auber’s ‘ Muette ’ (Feb. 29, 
1828), ‘ La ITison d’fidiniboiirg,’ etc. These 
operas, and many othi^rs, were very popular, 
notwithstanding the immense counter attrac- 
tions of Auber and Rossini. This they owe 
more to an easy flow' of melody and natural 
unaffected instrumentation than to any 
original character, and in consequence they 
have now fallen into oblivion. As a composer 
for the pianoforte (’arafa was almost equally 
the fashion, and at Cherubini’s instani^o ho w'as 
made professor of composition in the Crui- 
ser vatoiro shortly after his arrival in Paris. 
In 1837 he was eleided a member of tho 
Acad6mie dos Beaux Arts. 

Tho Dictionnaire lyrique of F61ix Clement 
mentions no less than 35 of his operas. (j. 

‘ ( ARAMBA, }jA ’ (Maria Antonia Fek- 
nAndez) (b. Motril, Granada, 1751 ; d, Madrid, 
1787), a celebrated Spanish singer, who first 
appeaR^d in Madrid in (uimic operas and 
Tonadillas in 1778. Her cxtraoidinary 
Huccc^ss was du(^ mainly to her beauty and 
sjiirit, and to her interjiretations of the wild 
gypsy songs of Andalucfa ; she was especially 
iiotabUi for her manner of singing thi' ])ro- 
longed Ay! with which most of them begin 
and end. A ‘ Tirana ’ and other songs sung 
by her aro printed by Mitjana (Jxi Mnsique en 
Es^yagne). In 1781 sho retired from tho stage 
and married a Frenchman. 8 ho soon left him, 
however. Her return to tho theatre was made 
the subject of a tonadilla, ‘ El Into dc Garrido 
por la muorto do la Caramba,’ in which, after 
her death had boon bewailed by tho tenor 
(Garrido) in an aria worthy of Gluck, she 
appears to him wrapped in her mantilla, and 
convinces him that she is alive by her inimit- 
able singing of a florid Andaliician melody. 
Tho nickname of ‘ I^a Caramba ’ was given 
to her from tho enormous bow of brilliant 
colour which she began to wear in her hair 
about 1778. The word has bei?n used over 
since as a familiar euphemism to express 
considerable surprise. The best criticism on 
her art is perhaps that of tho obituary sonnet : 
Eaa que muda fwe mas elocuente, i.e, Sho wae 
more eloquent in silence than in song. 

J. B. T. 

CARCELERA, see Song, subsection Spain 
(4). 
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CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The first 
musical festival in Cardiff took place in 1892 
and the second in 1895. Both were under the 
direction of Sir Joseph Barnby. An interval 
of seven years then elapsed, followed by the 
fe.stiv^ala of 1902, 1904, 1907 and 1910, all 
conducted by Sir Frederick Cowen. The 
one planned for 1913 and postponed till tho 
following year could not be given on account 
of the war. The programmes of these festivals 
followed the usual festival repertory, while as 
legards novelties special attention was given 
to the works of Welsh composers. Salient 
features are as follows : 

1H92. * 0')l»len TwPffond ’ (Sulllran), * nreAiu of Tuhnl ’ (Mnckenzlc), 
‘ Kiiiint ' (Serlloz), Stabat (Dvof^k). ‘ iilest I’alr of 

’ (Parry), ' UovenRC ' (Stanford), ‘ Saul of Tjithu* ‘ 
(.lofteph Ptirry). 

1.S05. UtMiuit'in (Verdi), 'Choral Symphony' (Ileethovtn). * 8t. 

Kranclfl * (K. Tlnel), first time in EtiKland * The B»r<l ‘ 
(Stanford), first performance, ‘ A J'salm of lafe * (David 
Jenkins). 

190‘2. ' Ornheu.s ’ (filvu'k), ‘ Son^ of Destiny ‘ (llraljms), Stabat 
Mater (Ftossinl), ' Samson and Delilah ’ (.Saint Su^n.t), 
‘ llufh ■ (t’owcn), * Kiyinj.? Dutchiu<in,' Art-* I ami 2,' Lea 
Ih'.'ilitudc.s ' (Frauck)i first, (ijne in EiiKland. 

11)04. 'I'Ae' (Massenet). ‘ P'auRt ’ (SchumHiiii), He<julenji (Verdi), 
■ Dreain of Oeronlius ' (Klu.ir), ‘The Desert’ (I>avid), 
• LoheJtffrIu.' Act 3, ‘ John Oilpln ' (i'<Aven). ' Vhdory of 
St (iarmon ’ (Uarry Kvau.s). 

1907. 'Omar Khayyam,’ Part II. (Bantook), ' Phu-bus and Pan’ 
(Bach), ' A Vl.ilon of Life ’ (Parr) ), ‘ He Klveth Ills Uelovtal 
Sleej) ’ (t'owcn), Maas in K flat (Schubert), * Sir Patrick 
Spena ’ (Brewer), ‘ Rome(» and Juliet ’ (HetHoz), ‘ (Jornlnir 
of Arfhur ' (David Evans), exeerid from ' Parsifal.’ 
tdlO. * Tlte Veil ' (Cowen), ' The Sniinotl's Return ' (Maokouzie), 
R(M|niein (Brahma), ‘ Pied PiiJiT of Ifainelin ' (Parry), 
‘The. Bard' (D.avid Thomas), excerpts from 'Siegfried’ 
and ' (ibUerditmmerung,’ q 

CAR DON, (1) l.ouLS (b. Paris, 1747; 
(1. Rus.sia, 1805), of Italian parentage, a harp- 
ist of great repute. On the outbreak of the 
K<‘ volution he migrated to Russia. His Art 
(fr. jouer la hnrpe (1805) was for Jong esteemed. 

His brother (2) Pifrkk (b. Paris, 1751) was a 
.singer and violoncello player. M. c. c\ 

CARDOSO, CvRiAco ue (b, 1840 ; d. 1900), 
a Poiliigiiese eomposer of comic optwas, whose 
lively and graceful works have continued to 
hold the stage. J. n. T. 

CARDOSO, Fr. Manuel {b, Fronteira no 
Alf'mtejo, 1509; d. Lisbon, Nov. 29, 1050), a 
celebrated Portuguese composer and organist. 
He took his mother’s name, his father being 
chilled Francisco Vaz. He studied for the 
prie.sthood at the .seminary of Evora, and w'as 
appointed choir-master of the cathedral there. 
In 1589 he became a Carmelite monk. His 
uui.sioal abilities jirocured him the esteem of 
the kings of both Spain and Portugal ; and 
John IV. visited him frequently, after his 
appointment as sub-prior and musical director 
of the Carmelite Monastery at Lisbon. 

A contemporary Portuguese writer mentions 
Fr. Manuel Cardoso by the side of Morales, 
Cuorrero and Josquin des Pres. 

His printed works include : 

I. Magnlftcatfl, 4 et 5 v. IJnbon : Peter CYaesbock, 1613. 

Ml(*-«ae, 4, 5 et 6 v. Lisbon : Peter Craesheck, 1636. (Brora, 
(ithedraJ.) 

MImoc, 4 et 6 V. . . . Liber Secundus. Lisbon : Peter 
Craesbeck. 1636. 

J*- Miasae de Reata Vlrglne Marla, 4, 5 et 6 v. . . . Liber Tertlas. 

V* MaJCHtatem Philippi quartl Hlapaniarom Regis, ao 
^vl orbla Imperatoria . . . Lisbon: Lawrence Craesbock, 1630. 
(Kvoj^, Blbl. Publ.) 


6. Uvro do varloe mutete*. Otftclo dn Senuuxa Bania • eniras causa* 

I ... LlsNin: J.>ai) Rivdriquea Impressor. Na offlclus da Lourenco 
de Anneres U.s. I.Awrenoe (.Ys«vt)*ck». 1648. (Lisbon, Cathedral.) 

The MSS. menfione 1 in the Catalogue of the 
Library of King John 1\'. were dt'stroyed in 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. They included 
tw'o Christmas rillanrico.^ (with Spanish words), 

; masses, psalms, Te Deiim and Magnificat. A 
fow' others are pi'eserved in tho Cathedral at 
i Lisbon. 

Two motets aro ])rinted by Prosko in 
Musjca Divina ; and eight are mentioned 
in Q.-L. A Mass for 4 v., and an Agnus 
Dei exist in MS. in the Biblioteca de Coro at 
Seville. j. b. t. 

CARDOSO, Manuel (J. IxJore 1595), a Por- 
tugm^se chureh music inn, ArehipraMvntor to 
John in. and TrcMsunu’ of the (^ithedral of 
Leiria. H(^ eompih’d a work containing the 
liturgical miLsic sung in Holy Week, one of the 
oarluvst botdvs of music printc’d in Portugal : 

I‘as^*i<»narlulll Jcixi.i Rc,-(h I.uHlliin.'r t'<)ii.«u«ttidlnciii ; 

.•icoento.i <ib»t»rv'uam. lYr KiitinKniitdciic Cardoaum 

♦‘luMcit^m Ciijudla' .\i rlupr.rfjjnCorotji, l-elrl«iuil« Kfolculw 

TlH*«im!ariu?n. 

Leiria'. Exi udobat AiitMUlnu k Mnrii . . . Auno 1678. 

Blbl Nnr. ; Kvora, Hlb|. Publ.) j .j, 

CAR-KSANA, Ciustoeoho {b. Verudiano, 
1055 ; d. Naples, r. 1730), an Italian musician 
of note. He seUl(‘d in Naples in 1080, when 
he beeame organist to Hk^ royal chapel. Ho 
publislied moti^ts, hymns and diuqti da camera, 
and loft many MSS. in tlu’ library at Naples. 
Hut his most famous work is his ’Solfeggi' 
(*\ap]es, lt)K0), of which Churon publishoil a 
new (idition for use in the (’onservatolro. 

! M. (’. c. 

I CARESTINI, (liovANNM (/). Monte Filatrano, 
Ancona, c. 1705 ; d. sliortly aftiT 1758), one 
of the greatest of Italian singers. 

At tlu‘ ag(‘ of 12 h«^ went to Milan, where 
he gained the protection of the Cusani family, 
in gratituch^ to whom lie assumed the name of 
(^i.sanino. His voice, at first a powerful clear 
soprano, afRwwards changed to tln^ fullest, 
finest and (lec])est contralto ever, perhaps, 
heard, ills first appearance was at Rome, 
1721, in the female part of (.N)stan/a in Bonon- 
eini’s ‘ C rise Id a.’ In 1723 he sang at league, 
at the eoronation of Charles VI. as JCing of 
Bohemia. Tho following year he was at 
Mantua, and in 1725 sang for the first time at 
Venice in the ‘ Soleiico * of Zuceari, and in 1720 
with Farinelli and Paita. In 1728 and 1730 
he visited Rome, singing in Vinci’s ‘Alessandro 
neir Indie’ and ‘ Artaserse.’ Owen Swiny, 
happening to he in Italy with Lord Boyne and 
Walpole, wrote to Colman from Bologna, on 
July 12, 1730, mentioning letters which he had 
received from Handel, and goes on to say : 

‘ T find that Scricsino or Care.stini are desin^d at 1200 
gnlneari each, if they are to be had. I am sure that 
Carestini is engaged at Milan, and has been so for 
many luonths past.* 

Carestini made his debut in London on Dec. 
4, 1733, in ‘ Cajus Fabricius,’ a pasticcio ; 

1 and his magnificent voice and style enabled 
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Hc^idel to withstand the opposition, headed 
by Farinelli, at the other house. In 1734 he 
sang in ‘ Ariadne,’ * Pastor Fido,* ‘ Pamasso 
in Festa,’ ‘ Otho,’ ‘ Terpsichore,’ / Deborah * 
and ‘ Athaliah * ; and the next season in 
‘ Ariodante * and ‘ Alcina.* In the cast of the 
latter his name is 8{>elt Carostino, as it is also 
by Colraan. In ‘ Alcina ’ occurs the beautiful 
song ’ Verdi prati,’ which he sent back to the 
composer as not suited to him. Handel on this 
became furious, ran to the house of the singer, 
and addressed to him the follc)wing harangue : 

‘ You tog 1 don’t I know p<itt45r as youraeluf vaat os 
post for you to sing ? If you vill not sing ail de song 
vaat I give you, 1 vill not pay you eln stiver.’ * 

In 1735 Carestini left England for Venice, 
and for twenty yc^ars after continued to enjoy 
the highest reputation on the Continent, singing 
at Berlin in 1750, 1754 and 1755. In 1755 
no was engaged at St. Petersburg, where 
he remained till 1758, when he quitted the 
stage, to retire to his native country. Quantz 
says : ‘ He had one of the strongest and most 
beautiful contralto voices, which extended 
from d to Ho was also jMjrfect in pass- 

ages which he executed with the chest-voice, 
according to the principles of the school of 
Bernacchi, and after the manner of Farinelli ; 
in his ornaments he was bold and felicitous. 
He was also a very good actor ; and his 
person was tall, handsome and commanding. 
There is a good mezzotint of him by J. Faber, | 
engraved in 1735 from a picture by George j 
Knapton, a fine impression of which is now 
rare. J. m. 

CAREY, Francis Clive Savill (6. Siblo 
Hedingham, Essex, May 30, 1883), a baritone 
singer whoso activities have included English 
folk-song collection, the production of operas at 
the ‘ Old Vic,* original composition, and a 
prominent part in founding the sextet known 
as the English Singers (g.t;.). 

Carey was educated at Sherborne, Clare 
College, Cambridge, and the R.C.M. At the 
last-named his masters were Stanford for 
composition and James H. Ley for singing. 
Subsequently he studied singing with Jean de 
Reszke at Nice in periodic visits taken in 
intervals of his professional career. Carey 
made his first London appearance in a recital 
(June 19, 1907) which he gave at Aeolian Hall, 
where he made an immediate mark both by his 
unusual choice of songs and his individual way 
of singing them. He took charge of the stage 
production, himself playing Papageno in 
‘The Magic Flute ’ at Cambridge (Dec. 1911), 
(see Dent), and this was the beginning of 
a considerable amount of work in special 
operatio performances which in England help 
to fill the blanks left by the few existing 
operatic companies of the fully professional 
kind. The war caused a break in Carey’s 
musical activities. After it he took part 

> Bunwiy. 


in the performances at Glastonbury (set 
Bouohton), produced ‘ Figaro ’ (playing the 
name part) and ‘The Magic Flute* (playing 
Papageno) at the ‘ Old Vic * (1920), and ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ (1921). At this time his incidental 
music to two plays. The Blue Lagoon and The 
Wonderful Visit y was heard simultaneously in 
London theatres. He taught singing at the 
R.C.M. , and toured in England and on the 
Continent with the English Singers. In 1924 
he went to Australia as director of the singing 
school in the Conservatoire of Adelaide, o. 

CAREY, (1) Henry (b. circa 1690; 
d. Clerkenwell, Oct. 4, 1743), composer and 
dramatist, was a reputed natural son of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 

His first music-master was a German named 
Olaus Westeinson Linnert, and he subsequently 
received instruction from Thomas Rosein- 
grave and Geminiani. In 1715 ho wrote and 
composed the music for the farce of ‘ The 
Contrivances ; or, More Ways than One,* 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Aug. 9 in 
that year. His next production was a farce, 
‘ Hanging and Marriage ; or, The Dead Man’s 
Wedding,’ performed Mar. 15, 1722, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre. In 1728 he set to music 
the songs in Vanbrugh and Cibber’s comedy 
‘ The Provoked Husband.* He next wrote the 
operas of ‘ Amelia ’ (the music by Lampe), 
Haymarkot Theatre, 1732, and ‘Teraminta,* 
music by John Christopher Smith, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, Oct. 20, 1732. Each of 
these pieces was described as ‘ a New English 
Opera after the Italian manner.’ On Dec. 2, 
1732, Carey j)roduced at Drury Lane Theatre 
a ballad opera called ‘ Betty ; or. The Country 
Bumpkins.’ In 1733 he wrote and composed a 
musical entertainment called ‘ Cephalus and 
Procris,* produced at Drury Lane Theatre with 
a pantomime interlude entitled ‘ Harlequin 
Volgi.’ On Feb. 22, 1734, he produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre ‘ The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever was Tragedized by any 
Company of Tragedians, called Chrononhoton- 
thologos * ; a burlesque of the bombast and 
fustian prevalent among some of the dramatists 
of the day, and especially of their partiality for 
tautological expressions. In 1735 he produced 
a ballad -opera, ‘ A Wonder ; or, the Honest 
Yorkshireman,* Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
one night only, July 11, 1735, transferred to 
the Haymarket and Goodman’s Fields Theatres 
later in the same year under its second title. 
On Oct. 26, 1737, Carey’s burlesque-opera 
‘ The Dragon of Wantley,* a satire on the 
Italian opera of the day, the music by Lampe, 
was produced at Covent Garden Theatre with 
great suocess. In the next year the author 
and composer produced a sequel, ‘ Margery ; 
or, A Worse Plague than the Dragon ’ (a title 
afterwards changed to ‘ The Dragoness *), 
Co vent Garden Theatre, Dec. 9, 1738. In 
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1739, on the breaking out of the war with 
Spain, Carey wrote and composed a musical 
interlude called ‘ Nancy ; or. The Parting 
Lovers,’ which was brought out at Drury Lane i 
Theatre and revived at Co vent Garden j 
Theatre, with alterations in 1755 (on the j 
pros[)ect of a war) under the name of ‘ The j 
Press Gang ; or. Love in Low Life,’ and fre- I 
quently brought forward on similar occasions 
under the title of ‘ True Blue.’ In the latter 
part of his life Carey collected his principal 
dramatic pieces, and published them in 1743 
by subscription in a quarto volume. | 

In 1713 Carey published a small volume of 
his poems. This he afterwards enlarged and i 
published by subscription in 1729. | 

The songs and cantatas written and com- i 
posed by Carey were very numerous. In the 
early part of his career he issued his songs in 
half-sheet form, employing Thomas Cross to 
engrave them with the music. A book of can- 
tatas a])])eared in 1724, and in 1732 he pub- 
lished ‘ 8ix Cantatas ’ ; in 1737, under the 
title of 

' The Musical Century, in One hundred English 
Itallads on various subjoerts arul occasions, adapted to 
sciveral characters anil incidents in Human Elio, and 
caUnilatcd tor innocent conversation, mirth and 
instruction,’ 

there appeared two folio volumes of songs 
written and comiiosed by hirnsel/, to the first 
of which his portrait is prefixed. A second 
edition appeared in 1740, and a third in 1743. 

It has been generally said that he died by bis 
own hand, but this seems doubtful. He died 
at his house in Great Warner Street. Sir John 
Hawkins thus estimates Carey’s abilities: 

‘As a musician Carey seems to have been one of the 
first of the lowest rank ; and as a poet tiie last of tliat 
class of which D’Urfey was the first, wltli tills dilfcr- 
ence, that in all tiie songs and poems written by him 
on wine, love, and sucii kinds of subjects, lie seems to 
liave manifested an inviolable regard for decency and 
good manners.' 

Carey’s posthumous son, (2) George 
Savile Carey (1743-1807), inherited much of 
his father’s talent. He became an actor, but 
not succeeding he contrived, by giving entertain- ! 
ments of singing, recitation and imitations, 
to earn a precarious living for about forty 
years. In the latter part of his life he 
claimed for his father the composition of ‘God 
SAVE THE King * (g.v.)» and the claim occupied 
much attention for some time. G. S. Carey’s 
daughter, Anne, was the mother of Edmund 
Kean, the tragedian, w. h. h. ; addns. f. k. 

CARILLON (1), a chromatic set of bells, 
hung ‘ dead * or ‘ fixed ’ in a tower — from three 
to four octaves in compass — played by means 
of a clavier (console) arranged like the manuals 
and pedals of an organ, or automatically by a 
clockwork mechanism (see Ciumes). Carillon 
is a French word derived from the mediaeval 
Latin quadrilionemy a quaternary, because 
carillons were, in the first instance, sounded on 
four bells. 


Carillon was originally the melody played, 
and is connected with the French c/un'nc, a 
little bell. The word is also connected with the 
Italian quadriglio or quadrilley a jiopular dance 
in the 16th century, the music for which was 
probably played on bolls. Carillons are very 
ancient. The Chinese seem to have anticipated 
their possibilities thousands of years ago. IVom 
MSS. of the 10th and 12th centuries details are 
obtained os to the disposition of nine notes to 
the octave. At first the bells w ere small, and 
played by a performer who tapped them with 
a hammer suited to the purpose. In Europe 
the |>erfecting of the art of bell -founding and 
the making of carillons took place during the 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. The great 
bell - founders responsible for this were the 
brothers Hemo NY (</.!-'.), the many membersof the 
Van den Ghkyn family (</.?;.), and later Dumkry 
(g.c.). Dunkerque had a carillon in 1437, Alost 
1487, Antwerp 1540, and Bruges 1675. 

In Belgium, Holland and Northern Franco 
there are some 130 carillons of importance, all 
made during the past four centuries. This 
shows the great popularity of the carillon art 
during tluat period. (See PLATE XI JL). 

The carillon is truly the most democratic of 
all musical instruments. Rich and poor alike 
share its enjoyment. In many instances a 
whole city constitutes the audience. The 
people of the Netherlands probably know their 
folk-music better than any others, and this is in 
a great measure due to the fact that the work- 
man at his labour hears the melodies from the 
carillon almost every hour of the day. On all 
particular occasions it is the duty of the oflioial 
carillonneur to j)lay for a stated time, and his 
programme always includes examples of songs 
and tunes of local and of national interest. 
As carillon music is written in two, throe or 
more jiarts it is obvious that when bells are 
used in combination they must be absolutely 
accurate as to tune, both individually and 
collectively. 

The following table of the comparative 
weights of bells for ringing and carillon use 
shows where ditferences occur on ♦^count of the 
necessary variation of the construction scale. 
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Disposition of the Bells. — It is of the i 
utmost importance that the bells shall be | 
arranged as compactly as x)ossibIe in the tower 
— giving the small ones the most advantageous 
position with reference to the egress of the 
sound. The large biills easily assert themselves. 
These considerations are necessary in order t<) 
ensure the proper effect of the instrument as a 
whole and also to facilitate direct action work to 
connect the keys with the bell clapfwrs, thus 
giving the jilayer the greatest possible control 
over the amount of ton<3 produced. In general 
the disposition of the bells in Belgian carillon.s 
is much better than that of Dut<!h carillons, 
although at Ghent is one of the worst possible, 
the largest bells binng x)la<^ed at the top of the 
tower ! In Holland the practice of hanging the 
bells in the openings of the tower close to the 
outside is to be deprecated, because the listener 
only hears 8ati8fa(!torily the bells near<‘st to 
him, and the action work which this method 
necessitates does not give so much control in 
the manii^ulation of the keys. 

The Clavier. — The keys are of oak and are 
round, J in. in diameter. The upper row, repre- 
senting the black notes oi the pianoforte key- 
board, project in. ; the lower, corresponding 
to the white notes, pnjject 6^ in. 'J'he keys arc 
far enough a])art to allow the x>layer to manipu- 
late each key without fear of touching those 
next to it. The x)edals, octaves in compass, 
are connected with the clavier, so that the 
lower notes in many instances can be played 
by both manuals and pedals. ^I'lie pedals add 
much to the resoun^es of the instrument. The 
keys are struck with the t losed hand (not list as 
so frequently st*ated), the little linger being 
protected with a leather covering to prevent 
injury when playing. Sometimes the whole 
hand or half of it is covered with a kind of glove 
of leather or other material, but whatever 
is used is to protect the lingers and hand. As 
the leverage of the key has to overcome the 
resistance of the clap]ier weight, and as the 
amount of tone produced by the player ilepetids 
entirely upon the amount of force with which 
the key is struck, it will be understood that 
strength os well as celerity and skill are re- 
quirements of the carillonneur. 

The Dutch writer Fischer (1738) quaintly 
observes that for carillon playing * a musician 
requires nothing more than a thorough know^- 
lodge of music, good hands and feet, and no 
gout ^ I 

Action Work. — The connexions betw een the 
keys and the bell clappers are j)recisely the 
same in principle as the tracker action used in 
organ building — iron levers, squares and wires 
being used in the place of w'ooden materials. 
Springs are used to bring back the clappers of 
the small bells quickly to their original position 
after striking. The clappers of the large bells 
are too heavy for this arrangement. They have j 


a simple device consisting of a balance w eight 
which brings them within the proper striking 
distance, so that the player has only to upset 
this balance wdien using the pedals. 

In England recent improvements have been 
made which entirely do away with this some- 
what clumsy and anti([uatcd mechanism. The 
clapper is suspended in such a manner that the 
inertia U) be overcome is reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that very little force is required to j^lay 
the heaviest bells. This is a great gain, and 
considerably increases the executive possi- 
bilities of the player. The mechanism con- 
nected with each key is fitted with a screw 
I plate by which the touch can be adjusted to 
the greatest nicety. Every good carillonneur 
exercises the greatest care in this adjustment, 
as in some instances the clapper, in striking the 
bell, moves little more than iV.th of an inch. 
The largest bell of the carillon, whatever its 
pitch may be, is usually the lowest of the 
clavier. Frequently the twt) lowest semitones, 
and Djj, are omitted for economical con- 
siderations. (See Hemony.) 

Method of Playing. — The bulk of the play- 
ing is done on the smaller bells, with the occa- 
sional use of the larger ones, because the smaller 
bells are more easily mani{)ulated, and the* effect 
of chords is more satisfac^tory on them than on 
the larger bells. This is due to the fact that 
in the latter the harmonic tones arc so prom- 
inent that they frccpiently interfere with each 
other w'hen sounded together. This is not tlio 
case with thc^ smaller bells when used in com- 
bination, as tlieir harmonic tones arc too high in 
the scale of sounds to inconvenience the musical 
ear. Chords generally are most satisfactory W'hen 
played arpeggiaiido. Chromatic and diatonic 
scale passages can be playecl at almost any s])eed, 
and are most effective. When the music is in 
tliree or more ])arts the greatest care is nr cessary 
as to the disposition of the notes of chords. The 
best effect is obtained by keeping the bass dis- 
tant from the part immediately above it. The 
movst intense crescendos and the most delicate 
diminuendos are possible. Music in tw^o or 
three parts is suitable for the carillon. As a 
rule, the fewer the i)arts the better the musical 
effect. {Sustained chords are produced by a 
kind of tremolando. The most beautiful effects 
of carillon music are only fjossible when the 
atmosx)heric conditions are favourable. This 

is generally on a calm summer evening between 
the hours of 9 and 10, the usual time of the 
recitiils given at Malines by the master player 
Jos. Denyn. The dim light, the absolute calm, 
and the great height of the bells — those com- 
bine to produce indescribably ethereal music. 
Carillons with tVanVr in the British Isles. 

Place. Maker. Date, 

Aberdeen . . . Van Aerschodt 1887 37 

(Clavier derelict^ 

Armagh Cathedral . Taylor 1921 39 
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THK CARILLON at the Cathedral, Antwerp, 1636 

?>oni Mersenne’s Harm. Instr. Lib. IV 
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Carillons with Clavier in the British Isles --eunUl. 


Flaw. 

Alakir. 

Date. 

No. (»f 
Bells. 

Bourn villf! 

Taylor 

1906^23 

37 

(.’attistock 
LoughboroiJgti : 

Van Aerschodb 

1882 

3:> 

Bell Foundry 

Taylor 

1006-12 

40 

War Memorial . 

1923 

47 

Parkgate . 


1922 

37 

Q ueenstown ( \atli ed ral 

„ 

1919 

42 


Carillon Music. — Most of tho music played 
is in MS. Every carillonneur of not(* makes his 
own arrangement of the music Ik* play.s. These 
he considers his own special possessions, and it 
often requires considerable persuasion before 
they can bo seen by the inquirer. The position 
is much the same as that of the organist who 
has to accompany a choral work from a i)iano- 
fort(^ score, when he must make his own 
arrangement to suit the instrunH*nt on wliich he 
is ])laying. 'khc carillonmair has to play on 
instruments of varying size - anyiliing from 35 
to 49 bells- a difTerence of comj>ass which 
greatly affects tho arrangement. The m()st 
important published c()m[)ositions an' by Van 
DKN (InKYN. ‘ The Cuckoo I’relude ’ (Van den 
Cheyn) is published in England (('happell). 

A SHOKT LIST OF SlUTAUl.E Ml’SIC 

I’n'IvHlos slo^^ iiioveineiits nf Racli Atid Uutiiiel. 
and fiitrufs. Van den Ohej’u. 

Soiiatan. HttiiLtdt, Nicolai, lUohtflr, ric3 « l. 

Folk tmifK F(dk sonys. National itn'louicH 

FaiitaHlan Ly lictudt. 

Soiig'^ of ScluilH'rt, (incg, Hl/ct, MendclHnul»n, Mcntdagli and 
Benoit. 

HIBLlOOKArn Y 

('nrilhim. liOcturf Ly William Woonrso Starmkm. ProcfM- 
imj* of thr J/unn uf AftMoc/nfion, ;n«t SebMluii. 

CurUhwn of lirhjiuin a nd UnUand. Oohuam Kick. 

Lv ('(irdlmt dr hi Ton, 7' St, Jtonibavt, articlo i»y Dr. O. vaw 
Ooousi.AKH, Jiulxl. in /iullrfht dfi Crrrlr Archroloi/hittr dr MaltJirs, 
\H\V.\. 

h' t'ltrino/i dr /'J^nlisr dr A'otrr Ihimr. an drtd dr tn /tf/fr, article 
Ly Dk. G. van Doohsi akr, pnttd. In linUrtin dn Crrrte Archfo- 
h>;ii'/nr dr .\fafhirs, 181)4. 

t.e f aridiai, sn/i orhjinr pf .ton d/U-r/oppr^in'/}/. artiedo i»y Dk. (J. 
VAN Dookki.akR, iniL<i. Ly the • Non ( 'iirillons ’ A«8u« iatlon, 11122. 


Well-known Carillnns and CarUlonveurs. 


Pl.'iee. No. 

of liell.8, Uiirillouncur. 

A m.sf, ordain : 

Royal Palace 

37 

J. Vincent. 

Aiif-wcrp 

47 

(liistave Brccs. 

Bnige.s . 

47 

Antoine Brees. 

Antoine Naiiwelaerts 

(iJhent 

52 

Itobort ])icriGk. 

Malines . 

45 

Josef Denyn. 

Mons 

47 

0. Necs. 

Leffjvre. 

Ferd. lledout6. 

Rotterdam : 

(Mty Hall . 

49 

Ferdinand Timmermans. 

Utrecht . 

42 

J. A, H. Wageimar. 


w. w. s. 


CARILLON (2), the French term for 
Glockenspiel (q.v.). 

CARILLONNEUR. A player of the carillon, 
a bell -player, a carillonist. 

CARTO, JoTiANN Heinrich (b. Eckernforde, 
Holstein, 1736 ; living in 1800), was instructed 
by Emanuel Each, Telemann and Schwenke, 
and became a great trumpet player. He is 
said to have invented a keyed trumpet which 
would play in every key, and to have executed 
a prelude in Bw minor. o. 

CARISSIMI, Giacomo (b, Marino, near 
VtIL. I 
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Rome, l(>04 ^ ; d. there, Jan. 12, 1674), an 
eminent ot>mposer whose w^orka are of peculiar 
importance in tlu' early history of tho oratorio 
and cantata forms, 

ilia first profeasioiial post w'as that ot 
maestro at Assisi. Tliis he held from about 
H»24 28, when he went to Romo, and obtained 
the Mastership at tho church of S. Apollinare, 
attached to the German ('ollogo. Jn this ofhoe 
he passed tho remaindi'r of his days, without, 
in all probability, c'ver having crossed the Papal 
frontii'r. That he gained his tasU> and stylo, 
whi<‘h wore admirahh'. by long n^sidenw in 
Paris, and by writing for Eixsiieh audiences, is 
one of by no means th(' least foolish and jwr- 
viu'se of tlu' many foolish and })orver80 asser- 
tions of the Soignc.ur ck' Freninise.® 

( arissimi has the n'putation of having done 
hion* than any other Italian of his epoch 
towards the perfcK'tion of reeitaiivo. To him 
Kireher admits tliat lie owes much that is 
valuable^ in his ‘ Musurgia ’ upon this branch 
of art. He was, moreover, althoiigli not the 
aetnal inv<‘ntor of the sacred cantata, at least 
it.s parent by ado]>tion and df^velojiment, and 
at his hands it reci'ived that elevation of form 
and ac<‘(*ssion of Ix'anty which (mabled it to 
supplant the madrigal, and give to sacred 
music those ehmients of jiathos and dramatic 
fonu^ for wiii(*h tfie rise of the opera had created 
a gi'iK'ral app(‘tite. A third contribution by 
C’arissimi to the progn^ss of his art was the 
lightn<‘ss and variety of his accompaniments. 
He had l<‘s,s learning and more imagination 
than his jin'di'ci'ssors in the Roman school. 
But if his harmonies wore k'ss elaborate than 
theirs, his nielodii^s wi'n^ fo'er and more grace- 
ful, and his effects more dramatic. There was 
sound hing essi ntially modem in his music, and 
he was the yin'cursor and ti’achor of a largo 
group of polished artists, among whom Bassani, 
Osti, IJuononcini and Ah'ssnndro Scarlatti were 
conH])ienous. No less prolific than original, 
Carissimi left a great quantity of finislied work 
bc^hind him. Unhappily too little of it haa 
been published, and too much of it was de- 
stroyed at the time of the suppression of the 
Jesuits, when the collections of ■J Apollinare 
and tho Gesu were sold for waste pa|)er. In 
the library of tho Abbe Santini there were two 
printed collections of mototti by Carissimi for 
2, 3 and 4 v., which had been published at 
Rome in 1664 and 1667, and a Lauda Sion and 
a Nisi Dorninus, both for 8 v., and both in 
manuscript. In the archives of the Lateran 
there is a mass by Carissimi for 12 v., written 
on the famous Provencal melody * L’homme 
arme.’ This is believed to be the last occasion 
on which that favourite theme was over 

' Aocordinif to Pitonl, whom both M. P^tln and the Abb^ Alflerl 
follow upon this point ; but at Padua In IM2, If Bpirldlone (Mutitta 
Homana D. D. Foagiae, Carittitni, Oraiiani, aUorumgue. Bamberg, 
166fi) be trusted for the place of hifi birth, and Maltheson for tm 
date of it. 

ComparaiMon ds la tniu1gu0 italianna ti dt la musigug /rangaiMk 
3ine parlie, p. 2020. Bruaaela, 1704. 

2o 
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employed. The National Library in Paris has 
a rich manuscript collection of oratorios by 
Oarissimi. 

The following is a list of their names : 

• L* Plalnta dM dAmn^« ' ; ‘ Hl*tolre de Job ' ; * Kz^hiiM * : 

* B&ItAZAr ' I>Avtd ct Jouathiui ' (authenticity doubtful); ' Abrahjun 
el laeac ' ; * Jephte ' ; ' Jugement deftder ' ; ' Ijs MauvaU 
Blche ' ; ' Job ' ; ‘ Jonaa/ 

Boiiidea thoao tho following are in oxiatenco (aoe 

Q..L.) ■. 

• Felidtaa beatornm,* * Lucifer/ ' Martyrea,* * Vir frugi et pater 
fatnillaa * and ‘ Dartiele.* 

Chief among those ranks the * Jephte,* of 
whi(;h Hawkins has said that 

‘ for HweetnfiSH of mclofly, artful modulation, and 
orlKiiml harmony, it is jufstly cHtcfunofl one of the 
fineHt (dfortft of musical skill and genius that the 
world knows of.* 

(^roft imitated his ‘ Oaudoamus,’ and Aldrich 
a<lapU?d his motets to English words for 
antlierns. Hawkins printed a remarkably 
graceful little duet of ('arissimi called ‘ Dite, 
o cieli.' It was in eunulation of this j)ieco, upon 
hearing it over praised by King Charles II., 
that Dr. Blow composed his colebrat/cd ‘ Co, 
perjured man.’ The magnificent collection of 
his works made by Dr. Aldrich at ( )xford throws 
all others into the shade, and fonns one of the 
special ornaments of tho library at (’hrist 
Church (see Arkwright's Catalogue, Part I., 
pp. 20*24). A few of his pieces are in the 

* Musica Roinana ’ of Spiridione, and a few 
m<»re, disfigun^d by French words, in tho 
collection of ‘ Airs serieux ot a boin>,’ published 
by Ballard. There are some motets of his in 
Stevens’s ‘ Sacred Music,’ and Crotch has pub- 
lished one or two examples in his ‘ Seleidions 
of Music.’ Five s|)ecimon8 are printed in tho 

* Fitzwilliam Music.’ ‘ Jephte,’ ‘ Judicium 

Salomonis,’ * Jonas ’ and ‘ Baltazar ’ have been 
published by Chrysander from a MS, now at 
Hamburg (Schott) ; and ‘ Jonah ’ by Henry 
Leslie (Ijambom Cock). It remains to add 
that tho * Judicium Salomonis ’ was in all 
probability not his, but tho production either 
of Cesti or Samuel Bockshorn. e. h. p. 

BibIk — P. BaUIXA rRATBTXA, Qiocomo CnHfsimi ed i tuori oratori, 
JR, a. I., 1920. H. Quittabd, (1) iiiaeomo Carisxftni (Tribune rf« St. 
Otn'ait, 1900) ; (2) Olaeotno CarUgimi {//igtolrgg xarr^o*), e<l. at the 
SchoU Caniorum, with an hlatoiical and critical atudy. 

CARLO (Carli), Geronimo (6. Reggio, first 
half of 16th cent.), author of a collection of 5- 
part motets by eminent composers, Cr6quillon, 
Clemons non Papa, Ciera, etc., entitled ‘ Motetti 
del labirinto,’ 2 vols. (Venice, 1554 and 1555). 

M. c. c. 

CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, THE 
ROYAL. ^ This company was founded in 1875 
by Carl Rosa {q.r.) for the production of 
opera in English, with the immediate intention 
of improving the standard of both repertory 
and performance. Rosa’s previous experience 
of operatic management in America, in which he 
was associated with his first wife Euphrosyne 
Parepa-Rosa iq.v,), had shown him the pos- 

• Permlmlon to prefix * Royal * to the name of the company 
was granted by Queen Victoria In 1897. 
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sibilities. Her death in 1874 necessitated 
the postponement of the company’s London 
debut at Drury Lane, as had been plannc/d. 
The Princess’s Theatre was taken in 1875, and 
the first season opened on Sept. 11. Various 
other theatres were taken in subsequent years, 
and the quick response of the public led to a 
very great stimulus being given to the English 
operatic art, both of performance and of com- 
position. From 1888-87 Rosa was associated 
with Augustus Harris, and tho London seasons 
took place at Drury Lane. Rosa died in 1889, 
and Harris remained as managing director till 
the close of the following year. It was an un- 
lucky thing for opera in English that Rosa’s 
death should have synchronised with the re- 
establishment of foreign opera at Co vent 
Garden under Harris’s management, for the 
company had not really had time to make its 
position secure by the acquisition of a com- 
plete independence in the character of tlio 
repre.sentations. Comparison with the estab- 
lished traditions of foreign opera performance 
lUM'cssarily meant a loss of prestige. Also 
Harris, concerned with, to him, a more im- 
portant thing, lost interest, and the direction of 
tlie company suffered in vigour by his re- 
tirement. The London seasons became less 
regular, although its activities continued in tho 
provinces, where indeed the main work had 
always been done. T. H. Friend and H. Bnioe 
were tho directors till J 898, when the company 
passed into other hands, and was managed for 
a short time by Osmond Carr. From Aug. 
1899 till May 1900 it was run as a common- 
wealth by some of the leading singers, with 
Arthur Winekworth as manager. A vsyndieate 
was then formed, with Messrs. Alfred and 
Walter van Noorden at the head ; tho latter 
wm one of the company’s conductors, and on 
his death Mrs. Rosa (Rosa’s second wife) 
became co-director. Since 1923 the company 
has been under the direction of H. B. Phillips. 
The company has generally worked with a 
large repertory which has included the popular 
operas of the day, w^hile among many works 
produced, which were either heard for the first 
time in English or were actual novelties, the 
following may be mentioned : 

'AM*,' 1880; * Andr«* Ch^iHer/ 190.1; *AttAqo« du inouHn/ 
1915; 'Boh^mp.' 1897 ; * ( amipn,’ 1879 ; * Cricket on the Hpai^H ' 
(Goldmark), 1900 ; ' Faust' (BerMoie, stage Tersion), 1893 ; ‘Flying 
Dutchman. ’ 1876 ; ‘ Forxa del deatino/ 1910 ; * Hansel und 

GreteJ.’ 1895 ; * Jewels ol the Madonna,' 1912 ; ‘ Lohengrin,' 1880 ; 
' Manon.' 1885: ' Masterslngers,’ 1896; ' Meflstofele,' 191*2; 

•Mlgnon,’ 1880; 'Othello/ 1895; 'Queen of Sheba,' 1910; 

* Rlenzl,' 1879 ; ' Siegfried,' 1901. 

A number of operas by British composers 
have been produced for tho first time by the 
company, including : 

* Canterbury Pilgrims * (Stanford) ; ' Colomha ’ (Mackenzie) ; 

* Dante and Beatrice ' (Phlllpott) ; ' David Garrick ' (Somerville) ; 

* Diarmld ' (McCann) ; ' Esmeralda ’ (Gorii^ Thomas) ; ‘ Jeanle 

Deana (McCunn) ; * Nadeshda ‘ (Goring Thomas); 'Nordisa' 

(Corder) ; * Quentin Durward ' (Maclean) ; ' Thorgiim ’ (Ckmen) ; 
' Troubadour ' (Mackenzie). 

A school for operatic training was opened in 
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London by the directors of tho company in 
Sept. 1920, of which Arthur Winck worth 
became sole director in tho following year. 

N. C. O. 

CARLTON (Carleton), Nicholas, an early 
lOth century English composer, known by 
arrangements of some of his vocal compositions 
for organ or virginal, and a duet for 4 hands for 
organ or virginal (B.M. MSS. Cat. for Instru- 
mental Music). The latter is one of the earliest 
specimens of a duet for keyboard instruments. 

E. V. d. s. 

CARLTON, Richard (6. circa 1558; d. circa 
1038), madrigal composer. Nothing is known 
of his parentage, but there is no evidence to 
support the conjecture that he was a son of 
Nicholas Carlton. He took his degree as B.A. 
at Clare College, Cambridge, in 1577. After I 
his ordination he became vicar <jf St. Stephen’s 
(/’hurch, Norwich, and was minor canon and i 
master of tho choristers at Norwich Cathedral. ' 
In Oct. 1612 he was presented by Thomas . 
Thursby to the incumbency of Bawsey cum 
Glosthorp in Norfolk.* It is stated that he 
died in 1038. Carlton was a contributor to 
‘The Triumphes of Oriana,’ and he published 
(1001) one set of madrigals, all of which were 
written for live voices. His madrigals, re- 
published in English Madrigal School, vol. 
xxvii., as a whole are characterised by a 
peculiar sense of tonality, and his use of certain 
chords, and his treatment of tho major and 
minor thirds in close juxtaposition and simul- 
taneously, differentiate his work as regards style 
and manner from that of all the other English 
raadrigalists. Similar clashes were introduced, 
as is well known, by Byrd and Kirbye among 
others, but their treatment of these ‘ jarrs 
and dissonances,’ as Byrd designated them, 
was different in character from those of 
Carlton, who may either have been indulging 
in experiment, or have come under some 
special influence in the course of his training 
in church music. E. H. F. 

CARMEN, op^ra-comique in 4 acts ; words 
by Meilhac and Halevy (founded on Prosper 
Merimeo’s story) ; music by Bizet ; produced 
Opera Coraique, Paris, Mar. 3, 1875 ; Vienna, 
Oct. 23, 1875; Brussels, Fob. 8, 1876; St. 
Petersburg, 1878; in Italian, Her Majesty’s, 
June 22, 1878 ; in English (Carl Rosa), Her 
Majesty’s, Feb. 5, 1879 ; New York, Academy 
of Music, Oct. 23, 1879 ; in French, Her 
Majesty’s, Nov. 8, 1886. M. 

CARMEN, Johannes, a composer of the 
early part of the 15th century. His nationality 
is not known, but he is named by Martin le 
Franc in Le Champion des damea^ as one of 
three musicians who achieved popularity in 
Paris immediately before the rise of Dufay and 
Binchois. The passage in Le Franc’s poem, 
which seems to have been written about 1440, 
is as follows : 


‘ Tapliwier, Carmen, OesarlR 
N'a pas long temps (si) bien cliantdrent 
Qu'ilz esbaiiirent tout Paris 
Kt ttHis cnmOx nui les fr^quent^rent : 

Mats oneq^ues jour iie deschan threat 
Kn nadodlc de tel thois, 

Ce m'ont dit qid ies e8eout^rent, 

Que Guillauine du Fay ct Binchois.* 

A 4-part motet of his in praise of St. Nicholas 
of Myni, with tho two up]>er parts in canon, is 
printed in Stainer’s Dufay and his Contem^ 
poraries, from MS. Canonioi Mist;. 213 in the 
Bodleian Library. Tho statement by Ambros 
(Oeschichte der Musik\ iii. 18) that two motets 
by Carmen are included in Cod. Mus. 37 of tho 
Liceo Musicalo of Bologna has been shown to 
be an error. j. F. R, 8. 

CARNABY, WirxTAM, Mus.D. (6. Londoi^ 
1772; d. thoni, Nov. 13, 1839), a chorister of 
the Chaf)el Royal under Dr. Naroa and Dr. 
Ayrton, l)ecamo organist at Eye, and subse- 
quently at Huntingdon. In 1805 ho graduated 
at (’ambridge as Bachelor of Music, and in 
1808 proceeded to Doctor. On tho t)|)ening of 
Hanover C3iapel, Regcmt Stn>et, London, in 
1823, ho was api)ointod its organist. His 
compositions, chiefly vocal, wen> numerous. 

W. II. H. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 
Music, has shared greatly in tho activities of 
this trust since its establishment in 1914. The 
j policy generally is that of making good music 
accessible to tlie public by such practical means 
as grants and guarantees to the Village and 
Country Towns Concerts Fund (concert tours 
organised by local bodies, often acting in 
connexion with tho education authorities), and 
the financial assistance to the Federation of 
British Musical Competition Festivals, tho 
Arts League of Service, and the English Folk 
Dance Society. For a few years also valuable 
help was given to churches in the purchase of 
organs. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is the 
musical publication scheme, started in 1917, 
under which now compositions are brought out 
annually, works which, either because the 
composer is unknown, or from their character 
and scope, are unlikely to be t|j|^ken up in 
tho usual way. 8uch works, vocal and instru- 
mental, are published in score ; in some 
cases, as in an opera, the vocal score is printed 
and sets of band parts provided in manuscript. 
The terras offered to the composer are of a 
very favourable nature, and the edition printed 
is sufficiently large to give the work every 
opportunity of becoming known. Its renewal 
when exhausted is a matter for arrangement 
between the publisher and composer. Of tho 
many works thus in the ‘ Carnegie Collection ’ 
the best known are Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean Sym- 
phony,’ Boughton’s opera ‘ The Immortal 
Hour,* Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London Symphony* 
and Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus.* 

Another valuable work has been done in the 
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publication of a collection of Tudor church 
music ; a standard edition in ten volumes 
aiid a cheap octavo edition of separate 
numl>er8. The composers represented are 
Taverner, Byrd, Gibbons, Roliert White, 
Thomas Tallis, Thomas Tomkins, Merbccke, 
Aston and Parsley. N. c. a. 

CARNICER, Ram6n (6. Tdrrej;5a, near Lorida, 
Oot. 24, 1789; d. Madrid, Mar. 17, 1855), a 
Spanish dramatic composer who largely con- 
tributed towards the formation of a national 
opera in Spain. Having begun life as a treble 
in the cathedral choir at Urgell, followed by 
seven years’ training in the traditions of eccle- 
siastical counterpoint, his first encounter with 
Italian opera at Barcelona, in 1800, was a 
disappointment. He is said to have learnt to 
appreciate opera, however, from the works of 
Mozart, although at that date the tmly one of 
Mozart’s operas which had been j)orformed in 
Barcelona was ‘ Cos! fan tutte ’ (1798). The 
French invasion of 1808 paralysed musical life 
in Spain. Carnicer fled to the Balearic Isles, 
and worked os organist and teacher at Mahon 
in Menorca. There he made friends with a 
certain Dr. C’harles Ernest (>ook, described as 
a German engaged upon an exploration of the 
Pithyusao islands, Dr. C^jok was said to have 
had lessons from Mozart himself (he is not 
mentioned in Abert’s edition of Jahn, 1921) ; 
at any rate he made (’arnieer acquainted with 
many of Mozart’s works which wore not to bo 
found at Barcelona. 

At the end of the war, Carnicer returned to 
the mainland, and was commissioned by the 
Duke of Bail^n, a wealthy amatt'ur, to engage 
Italian singers for the opera at Barcelona. His 
earliest dramatic compositions were additional 
arias and sinfonias for inclusion in the operas 
of other opmposors. His overture to Rossini’s 
‘ Barbiere ’ brought him into public notice. 
(It is quoted in part by Mitjana in the Die- 
tionnaire du Conservedoire : p. 2310.) 

His first two operas wore ‘ A dele di Lusig- 
nano’ (1819) and ‘Elena o Constantino’ (1821 ; 
Madrid, 1827). In 1820 he was appointed 
director of the oi)ora at Barcelona. His ‘ Don 
Giovanni Tenorio, ossia 11 oonvitato di pietra ; 
opera semi-seria ’ (1822) is interesting from the 
fact that Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni ’ was at that 
time still unknown (orat least unsung) in Spain ; 
in Madrid it was first performed in 1834, and 
in Barcelona not until 1849. The story, of 
course, was well known in Spain, having been 
given its earliest dramatic form by a Spanish 
dramatist of the 17th century. Fabrizzi’s comic 
opera, ‘II oonvitato di pietra : dramina giocoso,’ 
had been given in Barcelona in 1790, three 
years after the first performance of Mozart’s 

* Don Giovanni * at Prague ; while Gazzaniga’s 

* Oonvitato * had been produced in Madrid in 
1796. 

In 1827 Oamlcer was brought to Madrid by 


the King’s command to direct the opera there, 
in spite of a four-years’ engagement by which 
he was bound at Barcelona. He was faced 
with tho prestige of the Italian school, and by 
the reputation of Mercadante who had pre- 
ceded him. His later f)peras include ‘ Elena o 
Malvina * (1829), ‘ Cristoforo Colombo * (1831), 
considered to be his best work, ‘ Eufemia di 
Messina’ (1832), ‘ Lsmalia, ossia Morte od 
Amore ’ (1837); whilst he also composed a 
‘ Missa solemnis * (4 v. and orch., 1828) ; 2 
Requiems (4 v. and orch., 1829 and 1842) ; 
Vigilia (1833), and several symphonies. From 
1830 to 1854 he taught harmony and composi- 
tion at the Conservatoire, and Barbieri was 
among his pu])il8. 

Tho tragedy of Carnicer was that circum- 
stances comp(41cd him to set Italian words to 
music, instead of iSpanish, or his real mother 
tongue, which was Catalan. Sometimes, how- 
ever, lie persuaded singers to introduce his own 
Spanish songs into tho middle of Italian operas ; 
they are described as being compositions in a 
vividly popular style, the last vestiges of the 
tonadillaa of the 18th century. j. b. t. 

('AROL, Nokl or Nowell, from noc7, the 
Erenc^h and generic name for the large family 
of song known as O.F. Novel; Norman Fr., 
Nuel ; English, Norcll ; Burgundian, Noe ; 
P()itevin, Nau ; Ger., W eihnachtalied or 
Weihnaehtsgemn^f \ Dutch, Kerstlied ; Polish, 
Kolendp), is primarily traditional song in 
honour of the birth of Christ. 

'The carol came prominently into being at a 
time when Latin was (abasing to be a language 
universally understood. This was a jK‘rfeotly 
natural development from the Hymns and 
Sequ(‘nees, etc,, of tho church services. To St. 
Francis of Assisi is due the invention of the 
praesepe, or cribs of Bethany to stimulate the 
humble Italian congregations to tho acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation with more 
enthusiasm than was at that time being shown 
for the Quicunqve vulf. To him, too, in hLs 
Song of the Creatures, we owe tho beginnings of 
tho popular hymns and carols apart from 
church music, designed to appeal to the 
masses. 

English carols have been classified by 
Rickert (see Bibliography) according to their 
subject-matter. The early ones are those of 
tho Nativity and tho Incarnation, together with 
a large group dealing with the Annunciation. 
T..ater we get the Shepherd carols and the 
Epiphany group. Parallel with these there 
are the Christmastide Festivity carols, the 
Wassail and the Boar’s Head group. 

As to the music, it must be admitted that 
apart from one or two folk-song carols tliere is 
not much to compare with the carols of the 
Continent, though some of it is very beautiful. 
There are some by William Byrd, O. Gibbons, 
Lawes and other great musicians, but they are 
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motets rather than carols. One of our most 
popular carols, ‘ The first Nowell,’ is a portion 
only of a carol, and its frequent repetition is 
monotonous. Another, “ God rest you merry 
Gentlemen,’ existing in various forms, has a 
grand tune, which was used for political 
purposes in the 18th and 19th centuries, with 
difTcrent words. There is a VV^’est of England 
tune ^ obviously based on the notes of a ix’sal of 
bells. Another fine air is that of ‘ Remember, 
0 thou Man ’ from Francis Ravenscroft’s 
Melismata of 1011. The Coventry Carol of 
earlier date is an cxcerj)t from a Pageant 1591 
— printed with alterations to the rhythm in 
Bramley and Stainer. A very early carol, still 
sung on Christmas Ray at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, is that know n as the Boar’s - head 
Carol — ‘ The Boar’s head in hand bear I,’ 
‘ Caput apri deforo.’ It w.is printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. A later variant- 
tune given in Fyffe, ‘ The Boar is dead,’ was 
sung before Prince Henry at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1007. 

Of early English carols one of the most 
beautiful is a Processional Lullaby, ‘ Qiii 
creavit coelum,’ sung by the nuns of iSt. Mary’s, 
Chester, with a varying lullaby refrain to each 
lino. In the 14th and 15th centuries beautiful 
carols were being written, some of which are 
to bo found in ‘ Early Music in the Bodleian,* 
by Nicholson and Stainer. Of about the same 
date are some ‘ English Carols of the Fifteenth 
Century,’ from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. R. 
Rockstro, 1801. There are many MSS. in 
the British Museum easily accessible, thanks to 
Hughes’ Catalogue of Karly English JMusiCf and 
some of these MSS. have been, in part, pub- 
lished. The Hill MS. in Balliol College 
Library contains a most interesting collection 
of carols probably entered from memory by 
Alderman Hill in his commonplace-book in 
1530. It has been published in Angliaj and 
for Professor Fliigel. It throws much light on 
other MSS. of the time containing carols. 
Some of the carols are early 15th century. 

Of the Annunciation Carols many are real 
gems, e.g. ‘ There is no rose of such virtue as is 
the Rose that bare Jesu ’and ‘ Tidings true 
then become new,’ with a Nowell refrain (see 
Fuller Maitland and Rockstro). There are 
many in the Hill MS. 

Epiphany Carols too are often rather attract- 
ive with the dramatic element of the visit of 
the Wise Men or Magi, or The Three Kings. 
The German ‘ Es fiihrt drei Konigo Gottes 
Hand ’ is a typical example. Lully set a 
Provon 9 al carol on the subject to a spirited 
triumphal march air which is still sung in the 
south of France. 

It is easy to see how the ‘ shepherd ’ motive 
inspired so many of the total number of extant 

1 Bee Chftppeira * Popular Music.’ 


carols in England and in other countries. One 
of the finest is <^an I not sing but hoy# when 
the jolly Shepherd made so much joy,* with tha 
refrain beginning ‘ Ut hoy,’ obviously based on 
the French ‘ et hoye,’ or ‘ et hye,’ of the time. 
It is given in full in Rickert and in Chambers 
and Sidgw'ick, from the Hill MS. In France 
* Laisscz paistro vos bostes pastoureaulx * was 
a favourite pastoral carol found as early as 
1535 in ‘ La Flour des No51s,’ more often sung 
in later times to the tune of ‘ Veneai divin 
Messie.’ 

There is a large class of folksong carols based 
mainly on subjects drawn from mystery 1 lays 
and pageant-8. Among these may bo men- 
tioned the ‘ Cherry-tree Carol,* ‘ The Camel and 
the Crane,’ ‘ Joseph was an old man,* ‘ Dives 
and Lazarus,’ ‘ 1 saw throe ships,* ‘ The Holy 
Well,’ ‘All under the Ijeaves,* ‘To-morrow 
shall be my dancing day,* There are others in 
Cecil Sharp’s collections, and much information 
in the publications of the Folksong Society. 

Carols in England have suffered strange 
vicusaitudes. Th(‘y began as popular songs of 
great beauty, with a strong devotional flavour 
as a rule. The Reformation diverted the 
interest of the carol-ainging public from the 
Virgin and Child motive, and the carol became 
ratlicr a formal and sometimes dull hymn* 
The Puritans are blamed for discouraging 
carol -flinging as they diflcouraged dancing and 
theatrical performances generally, but the 
Restoration had no permanent effect on carols 
and carol-flinging, though carols in collections 
wore reprinted. 

From the time of the Restoration almost 
down to our owm times carols were printed 
in colloctions issued as broadsides or some- 
timcH as garlands. Hono in 1822 in AncierU 
Mysteries described gave a list of 89 which 
were then, if not in use, at any rate commonly 
known. From 1700 to 1850 the carol may be 
said to have been neglectc^d as a rule, though 
Sandys stimulated the attention of a few. 
This attention has had the effect of putting 
carols on the level of ordinary hymns, with 
performance in cljurch as the crucial test. At 
the present time there are many so Called carols 
which are nothing more than uninspired hymns 
or second-rate partsongs, or rhymed versions 
of Latin or German originals in which the sense 
has been sacrificed for the sake of the rhyme. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all carols are 
to be found in the ‘ Lullaby ’ or the * Cradle- 
song * group, and the palm must be given to 
those originally written in German, owing to 
the wonderful wealth of diminutives in that 
language. One of the most attractive is the 
17th-century * Schlaf mein Kindelein,’ a trans- 
lation of the early Latin ‘ Dormi fili * with its 
almost untranslatable refrain, ‘ Mille tibi 
laudes canimus, Mille, mille, millies.* Many 
of these have been translated into English. 
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Some of the English ones which survive 
are excellent. One has its original tune set 
to rather hymn-like words by T. Pestel ^ 
( 1584 - 1659 ). The words, which vary, are 
given in Rickert and also in more modem 
form, in ‘ Carols,* by W. J. Phillips. Another 
U that with the refrain * Lulla, la lulla. My 
sweet little baby, what meanest thou to cry,* 
from W. Byrd’s ‘ Psalms, Sonnets and Songs * 
( 1688 ).» 

Probably the earliest carol is the Anglo- 
Norman * Scignors, ore cntendoz k nus * trans- 
lated by F. Douce,® of a festive nature. Another 
early carol, ‘ Orientis partibus adventavit 
asinus,* was sung in the 13th century at 
Sons and also at lioauvais. As in the case of so 
many early carols it is macaronic, i,e, in two j 
languages. The tune is good, and has been i 
preserved in English hymnody ^ to the words 

* Soldiers who are Christ’s below,* but the 
original rhythm has been destroyed. There 
are old though later carols in Norman French, 
and in the Poitou dialect, and in the collection 
reprinted by Chardon. In this latter it is 
interesting to find religious carols ascribed to 
secular tunes. This in France, as elsewhere, 
was quite the rule. In Th. Belamy’s ‘ Noels * 
the carols are directed to be sung to the last 
new gavotte or other stage music. 

Many of the Freru^h nf)el8 Vjeginwith the same 
words as those of the song to which the carol 
was intended to be sung, e.gr, ‘Pour bion chanter 
Nodi * was to be sung to the air ‘ Pour bicn 
chanter d’ainour,* and ‘ N’aimeras-tu jamais 
mon ame ’ to the air ‘ N’aimerez-vous jamais, 
bergdro,* etc. Sometimes a secular tune after 
iKicoming a carol tune was again used for 
worldly purposes, e.g. the Drinking Song in the 

* Beggar’s Opera * was originally sung to a 
French carol. Sometimes, too, carols have 
been diverted to other uses, A fine Christmas 
hymn of Andreas Hammerschmidt has been 
sadly clipped and curtailed, and what was 
‘ Frouot euch ihr Christen alio * with its joyful 
refrain of hallelujahs is now found masquerad- 
ing as ‘ Forty days and forty nights,’ a Lenten 
hymn.® 

Of early carols in other countries there may 
be cited * Resonet in laudibus,’ ‘ Singen wir 
mit frdhlichkoit,* also found with the (lerman 
words ‘ Joseph lieber, Joseph mein ’ (1606). 

Another almost universal carol in varying 
forms was * Puer natus in Bethlehem,’ ‘ Ein 
Kind gebom zu Bethlehem.’ There is also 
the early plain-song ‘ Dies est laetitiae ’ with its 
Dutch version ‘ Tis een dach van vrolichkeit ’ 
and the German variants. Another fine 
plaiusong is ‘ Ecce tandem sempitemus.’ 

One of the most popular was the macaronic 
carol ‘ In duloi jubilo,’ of early but not certain 

1 Sngllih Bymnal, No. *20. 

i JCng. Umdr. Sch., \ol. xiv. No. 32. 

• Rickert, p. 132. 

* Jiltmnt AncUnt and Modem, No. 447. 

' IMd. No. »2. 


date, admirably translated by John Weddeiw 
bum* in 1567. The tune was murdered in 
Neale and Helmore to suit the jingle known as 
* Good Christian mon rejoice.* 

A very early carol with late 13th-century 
words is ‘ Es kommt ein Schiff geladen,’ given 
by Woodward.’ The tune is ascribed to 1608, 
but seems to be earlier. 

One of the grandest of all carols is ‘ Quern 
pastures laudavere,* early 15th century, and 
intended to be sung line by line in church by 
four separate choirs of boys. 

An interesting and unique volume, ‘ Piae 
cantiones,* ® compiled by Theodoric Peter of 
Nylandt and published in 1682, reprinted with 
notes and the original music by the Plainsong 
and Mediaeval Music Society (1910) under the 
editorship of the Rev. G. R. Woodward, con- 
tains over 70 hymns of which over 20 are for 
Christmastide. One of its tunes, perhaps the 
most beautiful in the set, a spring - carol, 

‘ Tempus adest floridum,’ was used by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale for the trivial rubbish of 
‘ Good King Wenceslas.’ 

In Germany the popular carol developed 
parallel vith the Christmas Choral of which 
‘ Vom Himmel hoch ’ is a well-known example. 
In the ‘ Musae Sionioe * of Michael Praetorius, 
1611, there are many Christmas songs and 
motets, many of which have been anglicised 
and sung in this country. There are in exist- 
ence many collections of carols in German, 
and in rather difficult patois. 

The early carols seem to have been for 
unison singing, but in the 16th and 17th 
centuries carols have a tendency to become 
motets. J. Mouton (J. 1522) wrote a motet 
‘ Noe, noe, psallite,’ on which a Mass was 
wTitten by Arcadelt. Fran 9 oi 8 Eustache du 
Caurroy, maitre de chapclle to Charles IX., 
Henri III, and Henri IV., left some famous 
noels in his ‘Melanges de la musique,’ published 
posthumously. After his time there is a dearth 
of composers whose works have come down to 
us, but there seems to have been no shortage in 
carol words. French is rich in the possession 
of many fine carols, several of which were 
written to be sung to the tune of ‘ 0 Filii et 
filiae,’ but more of which were intended to be 
sung to very secular airs. An almost universal 
favourite is the air (frequently used in England) 
to which ‘ C^lebrons la Naissance ’ or the 
popular ‘ Chantons je vous en prie * is sung. 
There are many others, such as ‘Guillot prends 
ton tambourin * and ‘ Faisons r^jouissance,’ 
which were obviously dance tunes. 

Burgundy was rich in the carols collected by 
Th. Belamy and F. Fertiauit; Provence in 
those of Saboly and Peyroi, while Auvergne 

• Rickert, p. 206. 

^ Cowley Carol Book, p. 45. 

4 Many of the caroU In * Plan eanilooea hare been translated 
and hanuonlaed In the Cowley Carol Book by the Rev. G. R. Wood* 
ward 
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waa especially the homo of the 17th-century 
carols of Natalis Cordat. 

The airs of the French noels have formed the 
basis for a considerable amount of French 
organ music for use in the midnight Mass at 
Christmas, and possibly for other seasons. 
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CAROLAN, see O’Cauolan, Turlogii. 
CAR(JLI, Angelo Antonio (b. Bologna, 
Juno 13, 1701 ; d. there, Juno 20, 1778), was 
appointed organist at the Accademia Filar- 
moniea, Bologna, Apr. 15, 172G, and composer, 
Apr. 15, 1728. Ho was live times President of 
the Academy. After filling the post of maestro 
di eappella at several ohurehes, he became G. A. 
Perti’s succoH.sor at the C^uigregazio del- 
rOraturio, A[)r. 20, 1750. At first ho wrote 
operas and oratorios which apparently have all 
disappeared, hdve masses a 4 v. with orches- 
tra, 2 cantatas and some secular songs are 
mentioned in Q.-L. us still in existence. 

E. V. d. s. 

CARON, Philippe (6. circa 1420), a com- 
poser of the 15th century, lie is said by 
Tinctor, who names him Finnin, to have been 
the scholar of Binchois and Dufay, The name 
w Frcmch or Flemish, and a chorister ‘ P. Ph. 
Caron ’ is rmmtiuncd ' as a nu^mbor of the 
cathedral choir of (!ambrai. (See Q.-L, for the 
three masses in the Library of the Pope’s 
Chapel, among which is one on ‘ L’liomrne 
arm6.’) Other compositions, sacred and secular, 
are found in C^ambrai, Modena (F.st<ms(0, 
Rome (CaHanaleiiHO, (.Eappella Giulia), Florence 
(XIX:. 59; XIX. 17(); Panciatichiaiio, 27), 
London (Roy. App. 57), Dijon, 517 (formerly 
295). ’Idle National Library at Paris pre- 
serves 8 ‘ chansons ’ of 4 voices. 

Reprints of works by Caron, without 
Christian name, are found in D.T.O. (Trienter 
Codices), For the French * chansons ’ : K. 
Droy et G. Thibault, Bibliographie des recueils 
de chansoria da X V* sih'le. M. l. p. 

CARON, Rose - Lucile, nie Meuniez 
(6. Monorvillo, Soine-et-Oise, Nov. 17, 1857), 
a famous French operatic soprano, a pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1880, when .she 
was already married, until 1882, when she ob- 
tained a second prize for singing and an accessit 
for oj)era. 

Her debut took place at the Theatre de la 
Monnaio, Brussels, in 1882, whore she created 
the part of Brunchilde in Royer’s ‘ Sigurd ’ ; 
she remained there till 1885, when (June 12) 
she appeai-ed at the Paris Op^ra, again in 
Royer’s work. Slie sang in Paris the principal 
parts in ‘ La Juivo,’ ‘ Freyschiitz,’ ‘ Henry 

I According to Hnborl. V lerielimkraathrift, i., a Jean Caron li 
meuMunod by F4Ua and ran Uer Straeten 1. 


VIII. ’ and Masstmet’s * Cid * ; created the 
soprano parts at Brussels in Godard’s ‘ Jocelyn * 
(1888) and Reyer’s ‘ Salammb6 ’ (1890). In 
the latter year she went again to Paris, appear- 
ing in ‘Sigurd,’ ‘Lohengrin* (1891) and 
‘ Salamrabd ’ (1892). She sang the part of 
Siegliiide in the Frtmch performance of ‘ Dio 
VValkiiro ’ (1893), and that of Desdemona in 
Verdi’s ‘ Otello ’ (1894). Elizabeth in ‘ Tann- 
hauser,* and Donna Anna wero among her 
finest parts, and she was engaged in 1898 at 
the Opera-Comique to appear in ‘ Fidelio,’ a 
part she had undertaken in Brussels. She also 
sang in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenie on Tauride,’ at the 
same thcatrt? in 1900. fn 1902 she became 
one of the professors of singing in the (’on- 
sorvatoiro of Paris, but she has since rtjsigncd. 

G. F. 

CAHOSO, Fabritio, of Serrnoneta, author 
of ll baUarino (Venit^o, ‘ approsso Francesco 
Ziletti,’ 1581), a valuable work upon dancing, 
dedicated to Bianca (’apfxJla de’ Medici, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. It gives instructions for 
performing the dances of tlio period, with music 
in lute-tablaturc, and ])lates showing the atti- 
tudes of thi^ dancers. It contains the author’i 
portrait at the age of 40. Another publication, 
based upon the formc^r, but so much revised 
and rewritten as to make it a new book, entitled 
Nobilid di dame (Venice, ‘ prosso il Muschio,’ 
IGOO; nnssued, 1605), has a dijudication to the 
Duke and Duchess of Parma and Piacemza 
dated 1()00. It contains the same portrait of 
thi^ author altered so as to present him at 
the ago of 74. As late as 1()30, a onllcction 
was publisht‘d under the name of Raccolta 
di varij balli . . . ?mouamente rilrouati negli 
scritti del aig, Fabritio Caroso (Rome : G, 
Facciotli). G. F.. r. A. 

(hVRPANT, Giuseppe Antonio (5. Villalbese, 
district of Brianza, Jan. 28, 1752 ; d. Vienna, 
Jan. 22, 1825), poet and writer on music. 

Ho studied law at Milan and Padua, and 
practised under the celebrated advocate Villata 
at Milan. While thus employed ho wrote more 
than one comedy and several opera-libretti for 
the Italian stage, among others ‘ Camilla,’ com- 
posed by Paer. In consequence of some violent 
articles against the French Revolution in the 
Gazzetta di Milano^ of which he was editor from 
1792-96, he had to leave Milan when it was 
taken by the French. Until the peace of 
Campo i\)rmio in 1797 he lived at Vienna; 
after that date he became censor and director of 
the stage in Venice, but a malady of the eyes 
drove him back to Vienna, where the Emperor 
pensioned him till his death. He published a 
number of translations of French and German 
operas, and also wrote ‘ La passione di Gesh 
Cristo,’ which was set to music by Weigl, and 
performed in 1804 in the palace of Prince 
Ixjbkowitz, and in 1821 by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfrounde. He also translated the ‘Crea* 
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tion ’ into Italian, and wroto a sonnet on the 
celebrated performance of that work, at which 
Haydn w^as present the year before his death, 
ijarpani had the greatest esteem and affection 
for Haydn, which led to his publishing his well- 
known Hay dim, etc. (Milan, 1812, and a second 
enlarged edition at Padua, 1823). La Hay dim 
is a kind of aesthetical work, and a eulogy 
on Haydn’s compositions. It quickly found a 
translator in Beyle, the F rench writer, who pub- 
lished it as his own composition under the 
name of Bomhet—LeUres ecritejt de Ften?ie, etc., 
by Louis Alexandre C6sar Bombet (Paris, 1814). 
Carpani attacked this piracy in two spirited 
letters — Lettere duty delV autore delle Haydine 
(Vienna, 1815). Beyle was, nevertheless, auda- 
cious enough again to publish his work, 
this time under the alias of Stendahl, Vies df. 
Hnydriy MozarU et MHastasCy et(. (Paris, 1817). 
In spite of Carpani’s protestations, the first of 
the two aj)peared in English as Livts of Haydn 
and Mozart (Murray, 1817 ; and Boston, U.S., 
1839). Extracts of Carpani’s original work, 
translated by D. Mondo, appeared at Niort in 
1836, and in a complete form at Paris, 1837, 
under the title HaydUy aa vicy sea ouvrageay et sea 
aventuresy etc,, par Joseph Carpani ; traduction 
do Mondo. Some clever but j)artial sketches 
of llossini were published by Carpani in one 
volume as Le Rosainiane (Padua, 1824). This 
also was pirated anonymously by Beyle (Paris), 
and published by Mondo, Yet another book, 
Le Mayeriane, on the work of Simon Mayr, 
is mentioned by lliomarin. In 1809 Carpani 
accompanied the Archduke John on his ex- 
pedition to Italy. After the return of })oace, 
he devoted himself to starting the BiblioUca 
Italiamx. He died in the smaller Liechtenstein 
Palace at Vienna. c. F. P, 

CAKPI^NTER, JoFiN Alden (6. Park llidge, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.8.A., Fob, 28, 1870), Ameri- 
can composer, still living in Chicago, where he 
is engaged in business. 

Carpenter began the study of music under 
the instruction of his mother. At twelve years 
of age he took up more serious work with Amy 
Fay, a pupil of Liszt and Tausig. He pursued 
theoretical study unaided till he was about 
sixteen, when he became a pupil of W. L. Soo- 
boeck. In 1893 he entered Harvard Univer- 
sity. During his four years as a student he 
took the musical courses directed by Prof. John 
Knowles Paine. On graduating in 1897 he 
entered his father’s business in Chicago and has 
always maintained his active connexion with it. 
In 1895, while on a European visit, he studied 
for several months in Rome with Sir Edward 
Elgar, In America the following winter he 
took a theoretical course under Bernard Ziehn, 
a distinguished teacher of Chicago. He con- 
tinued his work under Ziehn till the latter’s 
death in 1912, and regarded him as his most 
valuable instructor. 


Carjwnt^r’s music, whether in largo or small 
h)rms, orchestral, V(Kial, or solo instrumental, 
is characterised by certain easily discernible 
traits, chief of w hich are a whimsical fancy, a 
delicate, o\en poetic humour, and tender sonti- 
ment. His melodic invention is facile and his 
themes have fluency and grace. Ho writes 
Avith an easy mastery of form, and Iiis orchestral 
wtirks are tilled with colour, but never garish. 
In short, he is a coinjioser who jiroduces music 
with manifest enjoyment and whoso quick im- 
pulses are governi^d by good taste. The follow- 
ing is a list of his w'orks : 

ORCHKHTKAi. : * Atlvi'nt’iren in a Pf^rainlAiIntur,’ lOlft; cnnot^rtlnu 
for plaiKi and on'hfntrii. Nyinphony (Norfolk llM7l 

*Tlio Birthday of tin* InfanU,' (( Oimta ( 'ofiipHny), 

1910; ■ Krn/.y Kat,’ a Ja?z pantuiniiiu'. lit*/.*: rhonia. ‘The nuiit» 
Roftd.' inlx»‘d voiew; itonaUi In U major, i)lttnoand violin. 

Su\o : ‘(lltanjull (TapMo): \Vah*rcol<ni»M (foiii Clllll(^ae 

tono iKwiia) ; ’ ] niprovlii); Hnugn for Ar)xloiiA (‘hlldrrtn.’ 

Numrrotui aonKM with piano ai-coioiMiJilnirnt, uiiU piano plo^'oa. 

W. .1. II. 

CAIIPENTRAS (Tl Cahimcnthasso), the sur- 
name given by his Italian contemporaries to 
Eleazar (Jenkt in ndtTence to his origin from 
the tow n of (’arpentras, Vauchise). He is men- 
tioned as ‘ Curponirus ’ by llahclais (Le Quart 
Litre dea fa it a cl dicta hen/iyuea de Noble 
Paniagrud (1552). (See Cenkt, K.) 

CARR, (1) John, a 17th-(;entury London 
music ])ublis}icr, who issued many of the im- 
pijrtant musical treasures of his day. He was a 
friend, and in some (h'gree a jiartner, (»f John 
Playford, his contemporary in music-publish- 
ing, w hile his shop ‘ m^ar the Middle Temple 
Hate ’ must have been close to Playford’s — 
this latU^r was ‘ in the Inner J’omple and near 
the Church door.’ Among the works juib- 
lished by Carr, either alone or in conjunction 
with Playford, arc : 

‘ Trli)Ia ( 'onronlla ' ; Miitthi’w Lock<!''< Hfrhlhritln or rertain 
rulrn for playing upon a roniintu'd Jittn, ITi?!! ; * CoilicJl Aniorln, Or 
Ui(* C(»fnpnni<m <d l.ovc, hriiiR it rolltrllon i*l ' fl hooks, 

1(>K7~04 ; Thr Lnu fulnenn and Expadienry of Church Atuilek (& 
Hcrnum jireticht**! nt St,. Itrl<lt''« In in;»,S) ; 

and many others now of antitpiarian interest. 
Thomas Salmon published through him his 
famous Laaay to the advanceineut of M uaick by 
the coaling away the perplexity of different cliff a, 
1672, a work which, attacked by Matthew 
Locke, John Playfortl, and others, caused a 
small paper war. With Playford, Carr pub- 
lished Ilenry Purcell’s ‘ Sonnata’s (# III Parts,’ 
1683. 

(2) Richard, son of the above, was a musician 
in Charles the Second’s royal band, and he, for 
a very short time, was connected with Henry 
Playford as publisher — see imprint on Theater 
of Musicky 1685. John Playford the elder, in 
bidding farewell to the public in ‘ Choice Ayres,* 
fifth book, 1684, says that ho will now leave 
his labours to be taken up by two young men, 
‘ my own son and Mr. Carr’s son who is now 
one of His Majesty’s Musick, and an ingenious 
person whom you may rely upon.’ F. K. 

CARRESo, Teresa (6. Caraca^i, Venezuela, 
Dec, 22, 1853 ; d» New York, June 12, 1917), an 
eminent pianist. 
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From her father, a Minister of Finance in her 
native place, she received her earliest musical 
irfstniction, but while quite young she studied 
further under L. Gottschalk in New York, and 
later under G. A. St. C. Mathias in Paris, and 
atill later under Rubinstein. At the age of 9 
she made her public d^butat a charity or benefit 
concert in the Academy of Music in New York, 
subsequently making a tour through the States. 
But for a time pianoforte -playing was in abey- 
ance, for it is recorded that she sang at four 
days’ notice, for Mapleson, the part of the 
Queen in ‘ Les Huguenots,’ this being her first 
appearance on the stage. In 1875 she (tem- 
porarily as it proved) adopted the profession of 
the stage, under the management of Maurice 
Strakosch, and became part of the company 
which included Brignoli and Giovanni Taglia- 
piotra, the latter her husband after her separa- 
tion from E. Sauret. In 1892 she married 
Eugen D’ Albert, from whom, however, she 
parted three years later. Subsequently she 
married Arturo Tagliapietra, youngest brother 
of her second husband. VVliile touring in Vene- 
zuela with Tagliapietra’s opera company Mine. 
Carrofio conducted the jierformances for three 
weeks during a quarrel between the official 
conductor and the singers. In 1889 she re- 
appeared os a pianist, and it is from that date 
that her fame increased year by year until she 
hold one of the first [)lacc8 among contemporary 
pianists. Her playing was remarkable for 
almost masculine vigour combined with much 
romantic charm and poetry, and a superb 
technical finish. Mnie. Carreno composed the 
Venezuelan National Anthem. B. ii. L. 

CARHODUS, John Tiplady (6. Keighley, 
Yorks, Jan. 20, 1830; d. London, July 13, 1895, 
violinist). His father was a zealous amateur, a 
violin player, and leader of the local Choral 
Society. The boy was destined to music from 
the first, and at 12 years of ago was put into 
the able hands of Molique, whom he accom- 
panied to Stuttgart, and with whom ho re- 
mained till he was nearly 18. He had appeared 
in public in London on June 1, 1849, at a con- 
cert given by C. Salaman in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. On his return to London he entered 
the orchestra of Covent Garden, and made his 
first appearance as a solo-player at a concert of 
the Musical Society of Ix)ndon, Apr. 22, 1863 ; 
after that time he was frequently heard at the 
Philharmonic, the Crystal Palace, and other 
leading concerts. He published two violin 
solos and a ‘ Morceaii de salon.* He was leader 
of the opera band for many years. His death 
took place within a few hours of his return from 
the opera-house. o. 

CARSE, Adam (originally A von Ahn) 
(6. Newoastle-oip-Tyne, May 19, 1878), composer. 

He received his musical education chiefly at 
the R.A.M., where he studied composition 
under Corder, and held the Macfarren scholar- 


ship. He was made an associate in 1902. He 
has been engaged chiefly in teaching, but in 
spite of this the list of his compositions is con- 
siderable. It includes a cantata, ‘ The Lay of 
the Brown Rosary,’ which was first performed 
at the Queen’s Hall, Mar. 1902. But the greater 
part of his important work is orchestraL The 
following have received public performance ; 
‘ The Death of Tintagilea ’ (St. George’s Hall, 
July 1902) ; ‘ Prelude to Manfred ’ (Philhar- 
monic Society, Mar. 1904) ; concert overture 
in D (London Symphony Orchestra, Dec, 1904) ; 
symphonic poem, ‘ In a Balcony * (Promenade 
Concert, Aug. 26, 1905) ; and a symphony in 
C minor (Patrons’ Fund Concert, July 3, 1906). 
A second symphony in G minor, played at the 
R.C.M. students’ concert, Nov. 19, 1908, was 
revised and produced at the Newcastle festival 
of 1909. Later works for orchestra include a 
set of variations produced at a concert of the 
R.C.M. Patrons’ Fund (July 1913), and Two 
Sketches for strings founded on a Northumbrian 
song and dance played at the Promenade Con- 
certs (1924). Carse has also written songs and 
chamber music, and has made a speciality of 
easy pieces suitable for teaching purposes. 
(See Ann., 1920.) 

G. s. K. B., with addiis. 

CARTE, Richard D’Oyly (b. London, 
May 3, 1844 ; d. there, Apr. 3, 1901), famous 
as the impresario of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
partnership, was the son of Richard Carte, 
a partner in the well-known firm of Rudall, 
Carte & Co., music publishers and musical 
instrument makers. Their speciality was the 
flute, and D’Oyly Carte’s father was himself 
an exceptionally good flute player. His mother 
came from the Suffolk branch of the old 
D’Oyly family, hence the addition to his family 
name. 

Richard was educated at the University 
School and College, London, which ho left 
at the ago of about 17 to join his father’s 
business and to study music. Indeed the 
latter seems to have come first in his mind, 
for not only did ho writ© and publish songs 
and flute exercises, but he composed an 
opera, * Dr. Ambrosias,’ produced privately 
at St. George’s Opera House, Langham Place, 
Aug. 8, 1868. Nevertheless D’Oyly Carte 
soon discovered that not in composing, much 
less in flute making, lay his most promising 
abilities. He had a natural talent for manage- 
ment and organisation, and with no resources 
beyond those resulting from an admirable 
education he presently started a concert agency 
at Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. Thanks in 
part no doubt to his excellent taste in 
artistic matters the venture was a success. 
He began to arrange tours. He looked after 
Gounod’s business affairs when that composer 
was in England ; he negotiated engagements 
for many singers and players, including 
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Carlotta Pattis Adelina Patti and Madame 
Liebhart ; he took Mario, the tenor, on hia 
last concert tour and he gave Edward Lloyd 
his first public engagement. Gradually ho 
severed every connexion with his father's 
business, and, in addition to the concert 
agency, he began to associate himself with the 
production of light opera. In this connexion 
he introduced to England, among other operas, 
Lecocq’s ‘ Girofic-Girofla ’ and Offenbach's 
‘ Whittington,’ besides producing works such 
as ‘ Madame Favart,’ ‘ Claude Duval ’ and so 
on. It was in 1875, during the run of one of 
these operas — Offenbach’s ‘ La Porichole * — 
that the idea occurred to him which was 
destiiicd to revolutionise light opera in England. 
Business was not good, so ho suggested to 
Madame Selina Delaro, for whom he was then 
acting as manager at the Royalty Theatre, 
that a first piece should bo put on and that 
Gilbert and Sullivan should bo asked to pro- 
vide it. The result was ‘ Trial by Jury.’ Its 
success was considerable, and D’Oyly Carte, 
quick to see further possibilities, formed a 
syndicate to produce Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas at the Opera Comique. Later, follow- 
ing dLssensions in the syndicate, ho decided to 
build his own theatre. This he did in a street 
called at that time Beaufort Buildings, his first 
intention being to call it the Beaufort Theatre ; 
only later the fortunat-e idea of using the local 
name of ‘ Savoy ’ occurred to him. Here in 
1881 * Patience ’ was transferred from the 
Opcra-Comique, and the term ‘ Savoy Oj^ra * 
has been applied to all these operas ever since. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan connexion (see 
Sullivan) remained unbroken till 1891, but 
with two new productions by the famous 
partners (‘ Utopia ’ in 189.3 ; ‘ The Grand 

Duke ’ in 18913), several operas with music by 
Sullivan and libretti by different authors, and 
other works,, few of whicli were wholly success- 
ful, D’Oyly Carte carried on the management 
of the theatre till his death. 

In the meantime, however, he had embarked 
on a most interesting venture. In 1887 he 
acquired a site, then a waste space, in Cam- 
bridge Circus and built a theatre (now the 
Palace Theatre) on it for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a serious opera by Sullivan. It was 
hoped, apparently, that the publicity attaching 
to the theatre would bring forward other 
British composers and that British opera 
would be established as a regular institution. 
For instance, Hamish McCunn was to write 
music to a libretto by Andrew Lang on the 
subject of ‘ Cleopatra ’ ; F. H. Cowen and 
Goring Thomas were asked to compose operas ; 
and it was intended that Sullivan himself 
should write a second opera. In fact, however, 
only one English opera was heard at the 
English Opera House, Sullivan’s ‘ Ivanhoe,* 
produced at the opening of the theatre on 


Jan. 31, 1891. This was extremely successful^ 
but there was no English opera ready to follow 
it, and Messager’s ‘ I#a Basoche,* brought 
forward to fill the gap, resulu^d in a consider- 
able loss, so that the theatre was closed on 
Jan. 10, 1892. The theatre was then let foi 
a season to Sarah Bernhardt, and subsequently 
Carte, who had become convinced of 
the fundamental difficulties of finding new 
operas and of the impossibility of making the 
venture profitable, sold it to a syndicate. 

D’Gyly Carte was twice married, first to 
Miss Prowsc by whom he had two sons, and 
subsequently, two years after her death in 
1885, to Helen Lenoir who had acted os his 
secretary in tlie early days of the concert 
agency at Craig’s Court. She was a fallen ted 
woman who proved of great assi-stanco to him 
during the rtunainder of his life, and after 
his death carried on tho management of tho 
Gilbert and Sullivan openis till her own death 
in 1913. 

Much of the comfort of tho modem English 
theatre may be tra(*ed to D’Oyly (’arte’s inllu- 
ence. For instance, tho Siivoy sc*t a standard 
in comfort to otluT London theatres, and it 
was the first public building in England to 
bo lit by electricity ; no foes were (diargod 
for programmes or cloak-room accommodation, 
and an orderly arrangement of the ‘ queue ’ to 
pit and gallery w^as lirst instituU^d there. The 
English OpcTa House, too, was considered 
decidedly ahead of its time, tho credit for 
which was entirely D’Oyly Carti^’s, bc^cauBO ho 
was always kwnly interested in building and 
himself suggested most points in the design. 
D’Oyly Carte has several claims on the grati- 
tude of Englishmen. Ho c()ml)ined knowledge 
of art and literature with organising ability in 
a manner none too common among impresarios, 
and thanks to his qualities in this respect he was 
able not only to see the possibilities of Gilbert 
as an opera librettist, but to make a lifelong 
friendship with Arthur Sullivan, without which 
the Gillx^rt and Sullivan partnership would 
hardly have lasted as long as it did. F. T^®. 

CARTER, (1) Charles Thomas®^, 6. Dublin, 
17.34; d. London, Oct. 12, 1804), composer, 
showed rare musical talent in his 16th year, 
and was appointed organist of St. Werburgh’s 
Church, then a fashionable place of worship, in 
1751, which position he held till the close of 
the year 1769. 

John O’Keeffe says ; 

‘Tarter ha<l been brought up in the choir of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin [1740-451, and was organist 
to Werbiirgh Church. Any music he had never seen 
before, even upside down, he played it off on the 
harpsichord.* 

In 1765 he published 6 sonatas for the Harpsi- 
chord, and in 1760 wrote ‘ Shannon’s Flowery 
Banks,* followed by the enormously popular 
* Guardian Angels ’ (sung by Robert Mahon) in 
1762, which was adapted as a hymn-tone* 
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Oliver’s/ in 1764, and as ‘ Ilelmsiey ’ in 1769. 
At the close of the year 1769 he set ‘ O Nancy, 
wilt thou fly with mo ’ (Scotticised as ‘ 0 Nannie, 
wilt thou pang wi’ me ’) — words by Thomas 
Percy, subsequently Bishop of Dromore — to 
music which at onco made his name, and ho 
settled in London in 1770. Between the years 
1773 and 1777 Carter’s songs were popularised 
by Vernon at Vauxhall, but he also wrote w'hat 
would now l)e termed ‘ musical comedies,’ t.g, 

* The Rival Candidates ’ (1775), ‘ The Milesians * 
;1777) and ‘The Fair American’ (1782)[, all 
^performed at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1787 he 
was given the post of musical director of the 
Royalty Theatre, Goodman’s Fields, where he 
produced ‘The Birthday’ (1787) and ‘The 
Constant Maid ’ ; 'and in 1792 he composed the 
comic opera ‘ Just in Time ’ for Co vent Garden. 
O’Keolle, in his Recollect ions y has some amusing 
stories of Carter (who was as improvident as his 
countryman Bickerstaffe), and praises highly 
his hunting song ‘ Ye Sportsmen, give ear.’ 
Ho was musical director of Lord Barrymore’s 
Theatre at VVargravo from 1786-89. 

w. n, o. F. 

(2) Sampson, elder brother of the above, 
graduated Mus. 1), at Dublin University in 1771. 
llo was a lay vicar-c^horal of both Dublin 
cathedrals — Christ ('hurch and St. Patrick’s — 
and survived his brother Thomas (1) by some 
years. 

CARTER, Thomas (6, Dublin, May 1769 : 
d. London, Nov. 8, 1800), was a (*horister in 
Cloy no (yathodral. 

ISo great was hisS musical precocity tbat he 
W'as taken up by the Earl of Inchiquin, who 
sent him to Italy. Having finished his studies 
at Naples in 1788 he went to India, and w'as 
musical director of the theatre at Calcutta. 
His health broke dowui and ho returned to 
London, where, in 1793, ho married a Miss 
Wells, of Cookham, Berkshire. He composed 
many theatrical interludes, and some trivial 
songs. w. ir. a. f. 

CARTIER, J EAN Baptiste {b. Avignon, May 
28, 1765 ; d. Paris, 1841), violinist, son of a 
dancing-master. 

His first teacher on the violin was an Abb6 
Walrauf. In 1783 he w'ent to Paris and con- 
tinued his studies under Viotti. His progress 
must have been rapid, as he very soon, on 
Viotti’s recommendation, obtained the post of 
accompanist to Marie Antoinette, which ho held 
up to the outbreak of the Revolution. From 
1791-1821 he was in the band of the opera as 
assistant leader and solo-player. From 1804 
he was a member of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
private band under Paisiollo and of the Royal 
band from 1815 till 1830. Cartier was a good 
violinist, and it was his great merit to have 
revived the noble traditions of the old Italian 
school of violin -playing by publishing new 
editions of the works of Corelli, Tartini, Nardini 


and other great masters, which at that time 
were alJ but unknown in France. He thereby 
caused not only his own numerous pupils but 
all the young French violinists of his time to 
take up the study of these classical w'orks for 
the violin. In his work L'Art du violon (Paris, 
1798 and 1801) Cartier gives a comprehensive 
selection from the vioUn music of the best 
Italian, French and German masters, which is 
rightly regarded as a practical history of violin 
literature in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

It is much to be regretted that a history 
of violin-playing, which he wrote, has never 
l>een made public. His compositions are of 
no importance. He published sonatas in the 
style of LoJb, etudes, and duos for violins. 
F^tis also raentirms 2 operas 2 symphonies 
and violin concertos, which have remained 
in M8. p. D. 

BiBt..— M aro PINCHK&I.E, Lea Violoniatea, eompoaiteura et virtuoset 
n. VolUietion da's MuaieUna c4Ubrta, ParU, l‘J'2‘2). 

M. L. P. 

CARULLI, (1) Ferdinanuo (6. Naples, 
Feb. 10, 1770; d. Parts, Feb. 1841), an eminent 
guitarist. Though self-taught he attained a 
perfection of execution before unknown on the 
guitar, and on his arrival in Paris in 1808 
created a perfect furore. In the space of 12 
years he published 300 compositions, including 
a ‘ Method ’ w hich passed tlirough 4 editions. 
He was also the author of V H annonie appliqute 
d la gtiitare (Paris, 1825), a treatise on the art 
of accompanying, which was the first work of 
its kind. A selection of his guitar compositions 
(with biography, etc.) forms .Bd. 1 of the ‘ Alte 
Meister der (;5itarre,’ a series edited by E. 
Schw'arz - Ruflingor. See review in Z.M.W,, 
June 1919, j)p. 552-6. M. c. c. 

(2) His son, Gustavo, (6. Livorno, June 20, 
1801; d. Boulogne -sur-mor, Oct. or Nov. 
1876 ^), professor of singing and composer, is 
known for his didactic works, such as ‘ Solfoges ’ 
for one and two voices, singing methods and 
exercises, vocal quartets, etc. M. L. P. 

CARU80, Enrico (5. Naples, Feb. 25, 1873 ; 
d, there Aug. 2, 1921), the most popular tenor 
of his generation. After studying singing from 
1891 under Guglielmo Vergine, he made a 
modest debut at the theatre Bellini (Naples) in 
‘ Faust,’ 1894. He gradually gained favour, and 
established his position in Italy, when in 1899 he 
created at Milan the part of Loris in Giordano’s 
‘ Fedora.* He also created the tenor parts in 
Giles’s ‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,’ Franchetti’s 
‘ Germania ’ and other operas. Still little was 
hoard of him in London till 1902, when he sang 
with brilliant success at Monte Carlo w’ith 
Madame Melba in Puccini’s ‘ Boheme.’ He 
came to Co vent Garden in the same year, ap- 
pearing first (May 14) as the Duke in ‘ Rigo- 
letto.* His success with the audience was un- 
mistakable, but not every one in the theatre 
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on that memorable night realised his possi- 
bilities. During the season Caruso earned more 
and more applause every time he was heard, 
but he did not at once cause a rush to the 
box office. An engagement in America kept 
him away from London in 1903, but he was 1 
back at Covent Garden the following year, and 
from that time dated his immense popularity. 
His Rodolfo in ‘ La Bo heme * did more, perhaps, 
than any other part to establish his fame in 
London, and incidentally he and Aladamo 
Melba made the popular reputation of Puccini’s 
opera in this country. Caruso sang regularly 
at Co vent Garden down to 1907. In 1908, 
however, he did not appear. As the result of 
his triumphs at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
New York, he had bound himself by an inclusive 
contract to Conricd, and the Covent Garden 
Syndicate would not pay the tcrm i demanded 
for his services. In its combination of power 
and sweetness Caruso’s voice has not been 
approached in our time. Moreover, the singer 
made the most of nature’s abundant gifts. His 
breath control was so complete that he could 
deliver tho longest phrase without any sugges- 
tion of being at the end of his resources. He 
was equally at homo in the passion of Canio’s 
lament in ‘ Pagliacci ’ and in the tranquil charm 
of the duet in the dungeon at the end of ‘ Aida.’ 

Towards the end of the American season of 
1908-9 Caruso suffered a temporary failure of 
voice and could not finish his engagement. On 
his return to Euroj'K) he had to undergo a throat 
operation, but after a period of rest his voice 
returned with undiniinished powers. When 
in 1913, terms having been arranged, (.’aruso 
came back to Coveut Garden, he Jiad an enthu- 
siastic welcome ; but some at least of his 
listeners felt that his voice, though still splendid, 
was not quite what it had been. It was 
noticeable, too, what in his later seasons in New 
York the critics often pointed out, that he was 
in better voice on one night than another. He 
had no vocal inequalities in his early London 
seasons. However, he remained, till the niglit 
of his last appearance on the stage, tho chief 
attraction at tho Metropolitan. Ho died of 
pleurisy. s. Ji. r. 

Bun,. — P. U. R. Kky and Brfno Ziilato, Enrico Caruao. The 
Atahorited Biography of ihe World’s Greatest Tenor. London, 19*23* 
Kmtl Ijsdnkh, Erinnerungen an Caruso, pp. 93. llauover and 
Leipzig, 19*22. 

CARUSO, (1) Lodovico (Luigi), h. Naples, 
Sept. 25, 1754 ; d. Perugia, 1822), son of a 
musician at Naples, studied under Nicolo Sala, 
composed in all 60 operas (see Fetis)^ of which 
the first was ‘ II Barone di Trocchia * (Naiiles, 
1773), and the last ‘ L’ avviso ai maritati ’ 
(Rome, 1810). His ‘ Artaserse ’ was performed 
in London in 1774. He also composed 4 
oratorios, 4 cantatas, and ma.sse8, etc., of a 
style more dramatic than ecclesiastical. He is 
said to have lived for some time in Paris and 
Germany, and to have be^n conductor at 


Palermo. He had a brother (2) EMMAi 4 URi.:ii; 
also a musician. m. c. c, 

CARVALHO, J(.kAO dk Sousa (6. Alemtejo, 
before 1769 ; d. after 1793), a Portuguese dram- 
atic comjioser who studied in Italy. Vascon- 
cellos mentions 12 operas by him, performed at 
Lisbon between 1769 and 1793, and a cantata 
‘ O monument) immort il ’ sung on June 8, 
1775, at Lisbon, on the occasion of the unvoiiH 
ing of a royal statue. Music had a largo shars 
in the celebrations. The first day of tho festival 
consisted of Jommelli’s opera ‘ 11 Demofoonte \ 
the second, ‘ L’ Kroe coronato,’ an Italian 
seronata by David Perez, the third, the ‘ Im- 
mortal Monument ’ of Carvalho. From 1793 
onwards, Carvalho published a number of 
compositions in the Jornal de Modinhae. 

CARVALHO, (1) Marie Caroline FAlix, 
nee Miolan (/>. Marseilles, Dec. 31, 1827 ; 
d, Puys, Seino-lnferieiii-o, July 10, 1895), a dis- 
tinguished soprano, received instruction from 
her father, FrariQois Felix Miolan, an oboe 
plaj'er, and from Duprez at the t/onaervatoire, 
Paris (1843-47), where she obtained the fir"*^ 
prize in singijig. 81io made her debut in tioi 
first a^*t of ‘ Lucia,’ and in tlie trio of the second 
act of ‘ J>a Juive,* at Dupn‘z’H iKJiicfit Dec. 14, 
1849. She a])p(‘an3d at tho Op(f‘ra-Conii(|uo, 
Apr. 29, 1850, in ‘ L'Ambassadrico,’ May 22 in 
‘ 1 a^ Caul,’ and July 20 in ‘ Giralda,’ and made 
her roj)utation as Jsalx^llo in ‘ Ijo JVe aux 
clcrcs,* as the heroines on the rt^spcctive jjro- 
ductions of ‘ Giralda ’ and ‘ Les Noces de 
Jeannette,* July 20, 1850, and Feb. 4, 1853. In 
tho latt(T year she rnarric'd (’akvalho (sec (4)) 
then engag('(l at the same thoatm. From 
1855-66 she sang at tho Lyriquci during her 
husband’s maiiag(‘ment, first in two successful 
creations, ‘ La Fanchonnetto ’ (Clapisson), and 
‘ La Heine Topazt* ’ (Masse). 81io made a 
gmat cficict as a Mozart singer, e.g. (’hcrubino, 
Zerlina and Pamina ; and by Ikt creation of 
th(^ lmroin(^s in Gounod’s ojx^ras. 

‘The opera staue has rarely seen a poet’s Imafflnlng 
more eompletely wrouKht than in the Marf?U(Tlt« of 
Mine. Miolan-Carvalho ... I had . . . watched the 
I progress of tliis exquisitely finished artijii^ with great 
! interest . . . finding In her perfonnanees a ftenslbillty 
rarely combined witii sneh ineasiirelcss ex<‘Cution as 
hers . . . but I was not prepared for the delicacy of 
colouring, the innocence, the tcndcnicss of ttie earlier 
scenes, and the warmth of passion and remorse and 
repentance which one then so slight in frame could 
throw into the drama as it went on . . . Those know 
only one small part of this consummate artist’s skill 
that liave not seen her in this remarkable “ Faust *’ * 
(Ohorley), 

From 1868-83 she sang alternately at tho 
Op6ra and Opera-Comiquo (as Isabella in 1872 
on the 1000th performance of ‘ Lo Pr6 aux 
clercs,* one of her successes) until her retire- 
raent on Juno 9, 1885. She first appeared in 
England at the Royal Italian Opera as Dinorah, 
with great success, on the production of that 
opera (‘ Pardon de Ploermel *) July 26, 1869. 
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She sang every season until 1804 inclusive, 
and again in 1871-72, and worthily maintained 
her reputation — viz. as Margaret on the pro- 
duction of * Faust/ Oscar (‘ Ballo in maschera*), 
the 2ferlinas (Mozart and Aubor), Matilde, 
Donna Elvira, Rosina (‘ Barbiero ’ and 

* Nozze ’), Catarina (‘ L’Etoile du nord ’), the 
Countess (‘Le nozze’), etc., and in the small 
part of the Happy Shade in ‘ Orfoo.’ Mmo. 
Carvalho also sang at Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Bnissels, Marseilles and elsewlioro. Two 
brothers of Mmo. Carvalho were also musicians. 
(2) Am^jdAe F6ux (d. New Orleans), orchestral 
conductor ; (3) Alexandre (d. Apr. 26, 1873), 
professor of organ and harmonium, and as 
such attached to the Lyriquo for several years. 
(4) LfeoN Carvaille, known as Carvalho 
(6. Port-Louis, lie do France, Jan. 18, 1825 ; 
d. Paris, Dec. 29, 1897), a noted opera manager. 
Educated at the Paris Conservatoire, where in 
1848 he obtained an accesait, ho played small 
parts at the Opera-Corn iquo, was director of 
the Lyrique, 1856- 68 (except 1861), afterwards 
at the Vaudeville, where he produced Daudet’s 

* L’Arlesionne ’ with Bizet’s music. He be- 

came stage manager at the Op^^ra, and in 1876 
manager of the Op6ra-Comiquo. In conse- 
quence of the fire of May 25, 1887, a heavy 
fine was imposed upon him, and he was im- 
prisoned for a time, since the accident was 
iudged to be the result of managerial can:d<*88- 
ness. He was released on appeal and was again 
manager from 1891 until his death. During 
his career, in addition to works already named, 
ho revived Gluck’s ‘ Orphee ’ with Viardot- 
Garcia, and pn)ducod ‘ Iajh Troyens ’ (Berlioz), 
‘ Contes d’Hoffmann,’ * Ivakme,’ ‘ Manon,’ the 
operas of Brunoau, etc. Ho had previously 
produced at the Lyric the same composers’ 
early operas. J^ter, at the Opera-Comique in 
1883, he revived ‘ Carmen ’ after seven years’ 
neglect. In 1888 ho was succeeded by M. 
Paravey. a. o. 

Bibu — H poLL, ifrM. Carvalho, nofat et fouvtnirt. Parin. 1885. 

CARVER, Robert (6. circa 1491), monk of 
Scone Abbey, is important as a Scottish com- 
poser of the 16th century, whose works have 
not yet (1927) been fully examined. 

There are but scanty records concerning a 
certain religious house in Perthshire, the Abbey 
of Scone, which eventually formed part of the 
royal palace of that place. One priceless docu- 
ment is in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
The name ‘ Antiphonarium,’ by which it is 
called, is incorrect, as the MS. contains a round 
dozen of masses and 30 motets, with 6 settings 
of Magnificat. The only name of a composer 
occurring through the MS. is that of Robert 
Carver, attached to several of the compositions, 
and in two cases accompanied by a date, 
either of actual composition or merely of 
transcription, ‘ Robertus Carver, alias Amat, 
Canonicus de Scone ’ (or ‘ Sconensis ’). In 1613 


the composer is stated to have been 22 yeatk 
old, so that he was born in 1491, and a man of 
56 when he wrote out the other dated piece, 
1646. Neither of the surnames is associated 
particularly with Scotland, nor does either look 
like a name adopted on the Canon’s entry into 
religion. In the Ltocr Ecclesie de Econ, pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club in 1843, on p. 207 
there is a ‘ Preceptum ’ of Sosino (seisin) quoted 
by Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray and 
Abbot in commendam of the Abbey of Scone, to 
which is appended the signature of * Robertus 
Carwor,’ as one of the chapters. The date of 
this is Nov. 4, 1644. 

Scanty as are these external evidences, the 
music contained in the MS. shows that Carver 
had mastered the art so far as it was developed 
in his time. The skill with which the 19 parts 
are handled, the composer’s sense of melodic 
beauty, and, perhaps more than all, his com- 
mand of sonorous effpet, are far in advance of 
his time. The single motet which the w riter has 
transcribed is in eiglit contrasted movements, 
beginning with the w^ords ‘ 0 bone Jesu,’ ^ con- 
tains in some of them a wonderful and even 
thrilling effect of sonority, for the whole 19 
voices are combined on the word ‘ Jesu,’ and 
the soquonce of harmonies is surprisingly rich 
and varied. In laying out his 19 parts. Carver 
was obviously considering the conditions of the 
community to which he belonged, for the aduiD 
male voices predominate, and no fewer than 
Um of them are tenors. The others are four 
trebles or sopranos, two altos (‘ Medius ’) and 
three baritones or basses. The first section is 
follow'cd b}^ one for three trebles, two altos, 
three tenors and two basses ; this by an octet, 
two 19-part sections, a couple more in nine 
parts and a final portion in the original 
nineteen. 

There is no such tour de force to bo found 
elsewhere in the MS., but beside the 10-part 
Mass there are many works employing an un- 
usually large number of parts. While these 
remain in the obscurity of the single part 
written separately on the pages, it is impossible 
to form an opinion as to their merits. Most of 
the masses are adorned with initial letters in 
red ink showing the elaborate penmanship that 
is usual, and at one or two points the flourish 
at the end of the composition contains a 
portrait or caricature of the same face, that of 
a typical ecclesiastic. As the face is recog- 
nisably the same in all, it is probable that some 
well-known character in the Scone community 
is represented. M. 

CARY, Annie Loijt.se (6. Wayne, Kennebec 
Co., Maine, Oct. 22, 1842 ; d. Norwalk, Conn., 
Apr. 3, 1921), American concert and opera 
singer. From 1864-66 she studied in Boston 
with J. Q. Wetherbee and Lyman Wheeler. 

1 Edited by J. A. Pullfr Maltlaod Mid published la mod«r9 
score by the Year Book Pregg. 1920. 
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In August of the latter year she wont to Milan 
and prepared for an operatic career with 
Giovanni Corsi. She made her operatic debut 
in Copenhagen. For two seasons she sang in 
theatres of the Scandinavian peninsula devot- 
ing her vacations to study with Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia at Baden-Baden. In the autumn of 
1869 she sang at Brussels, then sjx'nt the 
winter in Paris studying with Maurice Stra- 
kosch and Bottesini. She now signed a contract 
with the brothers Maurice and Max Strakosch 
for 3 years, and in Aug. 1870 returned to the j 
United States. From that time till her retire- i 
rnent at the height of her popularity in 1882, i 
she was one of the most admired of ojxra and : 
concert contraltos, her services being always 
in demand at th(i opera houses of London, St. 
Petersburg and New York. The seasons of 
1875-77 were spent in Russia. Slie married 
Charles Monson Raymond in the spring of 
1882, and subsequently lived in restiroment in 
New York. Her voice was a mezzo -contralto 
of wide range and great beauty. h. e. k. 

CARY ELWES, see Elwes. 

CASA, ( 1 ) Girolamo dalla, called da Udine, 
musician in the town band of Venice, 1574 ; 
maestro di cappella of the wind instrument 
orchestra of the Signioria of Venice, 1584 ; 
wrote 3 books of madrigals, and ‘ II vero modo 
di diminuir,’ 2 books, 1584. 

(2) Nicolo dalla (latter part of 16th 
cent.), a musician of the Signioria of Venice, 
probably a brother of the former, wrote 
‘ Canzoni e madrigali a 4 voci. Lib. 2 * (Venice, 
1591). In a collective volume of 1586 there : 
are 2 motets a 5 and a dialogue a 10 v. ; also | 
a song in Araadino’s ‘ Florindo,* 1593. 

E. V. d. s. 

CASADESUS. The name of a family of 
French musicians whose members, both men 
and women, have made a name in their pro- 
fession. The most notable are : (1) Fran(;ois- 
L0UI.S (alias Francis) (6. Paris, Dec. 2, 1870), 
gained a 2nd prize in harmony (1895) at the 
Conservatoire, was conductor of the Orchestro 
do Paris and founded and directed the American i 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau (1918-22). He 
has striven, in his compositions, to realise the 
union of popular tendencies with the concep- 
tion of modem dramatic production in music. 
He has composed operas, ‘ Cachapres ’ (3 acts, 
1914), ‘ Le Moissonneur ’ (5 acts), ‘ Au beau 
jardin de France ' (1 act), both 1918 ; a sym- 
phony, and an operette, ‘ La Chanson de Paris,* 
performed in Paris, Nov. 1924. 

(2) Hknri-Gustave (6. Paris, Sept. 30, 1879), 
gained 1st prize for viola (Conservatoire, 1899), 
the founder (1901) and director of the Soci6^ 
des Instruments anciens ’ (Paris). 

(3) Mabcel-Louis-Luoibn (6. Paris, Oct. 30, 
1882), gained 1st prize for violoncello (Conser- 
vatoire, 1903), was killed in the war (1914-18). 

(4) Maeius-Robert-Max (6. Paris, Oct. 24, 
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1892), gained Ist prize for violin (Conservatoire, 
1914), also a composer (quarteta, etc.). 

(5) Robert Marcel ( 6 . Paris, Apr, 7, 1899), 
gained first pianoforte prize (Conservatoire, 
1913), an excellent performer, who appears to 
be one of the most gifted of the younger 
generation of French pianists. M. L. P. 

CASALI, Giovanni Battista (6. Rome, 
1730; d. there 1792), maestro di cap])ella of 
St. John Lateran, Rome, from 1759 till his 
death. 

An opera of his, ‘ Campivspe,’ was produced 
at Venice 1740, and another, ‘Antigone,’ at 
Turin in 1752. Gr 6 try was his pupil for 2 years 
in Rome, but Casali did not detect his talent, 
and sent him back with a letter of introduction 
in which he described the great opera writer as 

* a nice fellow, but a thor >ugh ass and ignoramus 

in music.’ Casali’s works comprise 4 masses, 
motets. Magnificats and many other pieces for 
the church as well as an oratorio, ‘ La benedi- 
zione di Giacobbe.’ (See Q.-L.) He wrote in 
a very pure style, though without much inven- 
tion. A Mass and four other pieces are given 
by Liick (Sammlung, 1859), two motets in 
Schott’s Rcqxirtoire, and an ‘ 0 quam suavis,’ 
a pretty melodious movement, by Novello, 
from Choron. o. 

CASALI, Lodovico ( 6 . Modena, latter part 
of 16th cent.), organist at Scandiano, Modena, 
1618 ; wrote masses, motets, etc. ; also 

* Ainpiotheatro degli honori, e maravigliosa 
grandezza della musica,’ MS. codex, Ferrara 
16th century (?) (Q.-L.), 

CASALS, Pablo (b, Vendroll, Tarragona, 
Dec. 30, 1876), famous violoncellist, has also, 
since ho formed and directed his own orchestra 
at Barcelona, become known as a symphonic 
conductor. 

The father of Casals was an organist and 
gave him some musical teaching at an early 
age. By the time ho was 12 he had played 
nearly e\ery orchestral instrument in some 
fashion. He next took up the violoncello 
seriously and had lessons from J 086 Garcia in 
Madrid where ho entered the Royal Conser- 
vatoire and studied chamber musiej^ playing 
under Monasterio (q.v,). His own principles 
of Violoncello-playing (q.v.) he developed in 
! the time following this when he was a professor 
of his instrument at the Conservatoire of 
Barcelona and formed a quartet with Crick- 
boom as first violin. He accepted an engage- 
ment as solo violoncellist at the Paris Op4ra 
(1895) and in 1898 made his d 6 but as a 
virtuoso in Paris at the Lamoureux concertr. 
and in London at the Crystal Palace. In 1901 
he first visited America and thenceforward was 
touring on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
the recognition of his unique powers came 
comparatively slowly, no doubt because his 
supreme instrumental command was always 
controlled by and directed towards musical 
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interpretation. It was not until 1909 when ho . 
played Bach’s suite in C for violoncello alono j 
and took part in concerted works at a concert 
of the OuiiSsiOAL CoNOKHT Society (g.v.) that 
Londoners realiH<?d (JasaJs as representative of a 
new era in the art. Casals made the unaccom- 
panied suites of Jiach (formerly regarded as 
works of academic interest) take their true place 
in the ropc.Ttory of living music/and in tho 
sonatas of Ikjcthoven and Brahms, the con- 
certos of Haydn, Scdiumann, Lalo and others, 
ho has given to his hearers all over tho world 
a new conception of tho music, by the faithful- 
ness with which ho follows his ideal of per- 
fection. 

In 1914 Casfils married the American singer 
Susan Metcalfe, and his considerable powers as 
u pianist have since Ixicorno evident to th(i 
public in a number of Jaed<^r recitals in which 
ho has appearcid as his wife’s accompanist. He 
is, however, more tlian that, for he has not ! 
only taught her a r(‘pertory of Spanish songs, 
notably those of Granados, but has modelled 
her interpretation of the classics in a remarkable 
fashion. In 1919 he f(*unded and dire(;ted tho 
Barcelona Orchestra and in doing so set his 
stamp on orchestral performances by applying 
through untiring relu^arsal his principles of 
discovering the nunining of every phrase 
through faithfulness to the text. He has taken 
his orchestra to Paris, but first app(“ared as 
conductor in London with fh(^ London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 7, 1925. Tlie verdict 
of a loading (»rch('Htral y)laver on that occasion 
was ‘ He demands pcM'fection.’ His (composi- 
tions are for violoncello and pianoforte, 
violoncello solo, violin and pianoforte; a 
Miserei‘ 0 , and a largo choral work, ‘La Vision 
de Fray Martin.’ O. 

GAS ATI, Ga.sparo (d. Novara, 1044), a 
Franciscan monk, ma(\strodi capj)ollaat Novara 
(/‘athedral from 1041. He was a prolific com- 
poser of masses, motets, sacri concert! (several 
reprints) and other church music, ])ubli8hed 
between 1041-44. (For list see Q.-L.) He 
died in early youth. 

CASATI, Girolamo, detto Filaoo {b, late 
10th cent.), a Carmelite monk of Novara, 
organist of Novara Cathedral, 1009 ; of Ke- 
manengo, near Cremona, 1025 ; maestro di 
cappolla at Como Church, c. 1035; at tho 
Carmelite Church (del Carmine), Pavia, 1054. 
He wrote several books of sacred songs a 
2-6 V., and instrumental pieces for stringed 
instruments. E. v. d. s. 

CASCIOLINI, Claudio, a Roman composer 
of tho early 18th century. Ho was choir- 
master of the church 8an Lorenzo in Damaso, 
Rome, and upheld the traditions of tho a 
cappella Palestrina style. Of his numerous com- 
positions left in MS. a few have been published 
in modem times, some motets in Prosko’s 
* Musioa diyina ’ and elsewhere, a Mass for 


4 V. edited by Jansen, pubU.shcd by Schott 
and 2 Requiems for 3 and 4 v. edited by 
Haborl. J. B. M. 

CASE, John, M. D. (d. Jan. 23, 1599-1600), 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, OxforiL 
published in 1586 The Praise of Musicice, and 
in 1588 Apologia viusice tarn vocalis tarn instru^ 
inentalis et rriixtae. There is in the Cambridge 
Univ. Library a broadside of * A gratification 
unto Master John Case, for his learned booke, 
lately made in tho praise of Musicke. VI. voc.’ 
Cantus socundus begins ‘ Let others prayse 
what .seernes them best.’ The broadside is a 
printed voice part of a poem by Thomas 
\Vat8on bearing the words, ‘ sot to music by 
William Byrd.’ (See D.N.B.) 

CASEDA, Diego (or Jose) (d. Seville, 1723), 
a Spanish com[)()ser who wa.s for many years 
mao.stro de capilla at the cathedral of P’! Pilar 
at Saragossa, and subseciuently at Seville, 
FIslava gives a specimen of his work. J. u. T. 

CASLLLA, Alfredo (6. Turin, July 25, 
1883), pianist and composer, was on tho advice 
of Martucci sent to Paris, entering tho Conser- 
vatoire in 1896 and studying j)ianofortc with 
Di(uner and composition with P’aurc. He left 
that institution tliree years later after winning 
the Premier Prix. Since then Casella has 
displayed extraordinary activity as public 
performer, composer, conductor, and writer 
on musmal subjects. On various occasions ho 
lias eonducted tho orchestras of Colonne and 
Lamoureux in Paris, of Mengolberg in Amster- 
dam, as well as the Philharmonic in Berlin and 
orchestral concerts in Rome and Milan. His 
contributions to criticism have appeared in 
Jj Homme enchainc^ Courier musical^ Musical 
America. In 1917 Casella founded in Hornet 
tho society which has since become tho 
SocietA Italiana di musica moderna. 

Of his many orchestral compositions, the 
best known so far are the suite in C major and 
the suite ‘ Jx) Convent sur I’oau,’ the latter 
derived from a ballet in two acts of the same 
title, Avhich, so far, has never been [)erformed in 
its entirety. As an accomplished pianist he 
knows and exploits tho resources of the iiistrii- 
meiit with great skill, and some of his pianoforte 
compositions have won considerable popularity, 
llis critics already recognise four distinct styles 
in hi.s composition : the first embracing music 
written between tho years 1902 and 1910 ; the 
second goes from 1911-15; tho third, from 
1915-18, and the latest, which began after 
two year’s inactivity, consists technically of a 
modification of the third style. 

The complete works of Casella are as follows * 

PIANUFORTB 

15KW. P.IV.IIU'. 

IWJ. Variations fliir une chAconne. 

19M. TocvaU. 

B«»rceuac trlate. 

IMIO. Barcarola. 
lino. Sarabauda 
1914. Nove peisA. 

Pagina di guerra. 

PuiMizrrtti. 
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1916L Bon»t(niL 
;317. A uutU alia. 

1918. luaclo. 

1918. Graxloao e antigrnziuso. 

1918. Three pieces for Pianola. 

1990. Undid pezcl iufantili. 

1990. Fox Trot, 

LYRICS 

1903. CluMua liriche. 

1906. Sole i la couchanta, Buir palen, En Ratnatii. 

1910. Sonnet. 

1913, II bove. 

Igl-I. L’Adieu k la vie. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
1905. First Symphony in 11 minor. 

1908 10. Second Byinph»jny in C minor. 

1909. Italia, rhapsody on Sicilian and Neapolitan melodies. 

1909. Suite In C major. 

1911 12. I^e Couvent aur I’eau Suite. 

1916. Heroic Eleijy. 

1917. ' Paffine di g:uerrH fllma.* 

1917. Pupazzfttl. 

VOICE AND OlUMIESTRA 
1913. Notte ill magdu. 

TRANSORIP'riONS. Exo. 

Pr«ilude«. valHCH et nocturnes de Chopin. 

Islamey of Halakirew. adii])tt^l fur grand orohestra. 

Mahler's BeTeiith Symphony, transcribed for piano. 

Freacobaldi's Clavocln and organ woi Wh revised. 

Beethoven’s Sonataa. 

Peux cadences for Musart’s (.^nu-orio 20. 

The Evolution of Music. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Baroarola e scherzo for flute and piano. 

Sonata for v’cl. and piano. 

Sicillan.'i e iuirlesea f(pr piano, violin, and v’cl. 

Five pieces for String guarU't. 

FOR THE THKATUH 

‘ I.,e Couvent sur I’eau,’ coiumeiini < orogrutleu, in two acts. 

F. B. 

CASELLA, Pietro (rl. before 1300), a 13th. 
century Italian, the oldest known composer of 
madrigals. He was a friend of Dante, who 
mentions him in his Piirgatorio^ so that he 
must have <lied before 1300. 

UiiiL. - (’.MtLO I’K-KINKLH), Conflla (1904); K. PlHTKLLI, // eofito 
dl Ca»eUa (1907). 

(^ASENTINI, SidxNOKA (18th cent.), a giiod 
singer in the comic style, apjieared at the 
Pantheon in London in 1791, taking the 
principal part in Paisiello’s ‘ Locanda,’ and 
other operas. 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe describes her as ‘ a 
pretty woman and genteel actress.’ In 1793 
she had married Borghi, second violin at the 
opera, and was singing at the King’s Theatre ; 
but she was not in good health, and her voice 
was too weak for that house. Her later 
history is not known. J. M. 

CASIMIRT, Raffaele (6. Gualdo Tadino, 
Umbria, Nov. 3, 1880), studied under Bottazzo 
at Padua, where, in 1899, ho was appointed 
master of the Schola Cantorum. In 1901 he 
became editor of the Rassegna Qregoriana^ a 
quarterly magazine for the propagation of 
Solesmes Chant. Between the years 1903 and 
1908 ho was choirmaster at Calvi, Teano, Capua 
and Perugia, and, in 1909, was invited by Pope 
Pius X. to found the Schola Cantorum at 
Vercelli. At length, in Dec. 1911, he was 
promoted maestro of the I.»ateran Basilica, 
Rome. He composed numerous masses and 
motets, organ voluntaries, sacred songs, etc., but 
in 1916 devoted himself mainly to choir train* 
ing and musical research. He was conductor 
of the Roman choirs that visited London in 
1922. Among his discoveries are : the probable 
VOL. T 


date of Palestrina’s birth ; the date of appoint- 
ment of Palestrina as chorister in St. Mary 
Major; and the identification of that composer’s 
masters aa Rubino and Finnin le Bel of Noyau, 
two Frenchmen, thus destroying the legend of 
Gondimcl. His discovery of Palestrina’s anno- 
tatetl scores proved a coirectivo for Haborl’s 
edition; ho inaugurated (192*1) Note d' archiviOf 
a quarterly magazine for the publication of 
ancit'iit s(?orcs, documents and historical jot- 
tings. w. II. a, F, 

CASINI, Giovanni Maria {K close of 17tb 
cemt.^ ; d. circa 1715), a Florentine priest. 

He (‘amo to Rome early in life, hut not Ix'fore 
he had learnt tlio elements of counterpoint in 
his native town. At Rome hc^ was suceessively 
the j)u])il of Mattiu) Simonclli and Bernardo 
PHS(piini, under the liust-named of whom ho 
jK‘rfe<*te(l himsi'lf as an organ player. The 
only post wliieh he is known to have hold was 
that of organist in tlie cathedral of h’lorenoe, 
which lie lu‘l(l from 1703 until 1714 or later. 

followed in the wakt^ of Doni Vicentino and 
Colonna in endeavouring to nivivo the throe 
old Gr(M‘k ‘ gt'iK'ra ’ of progression, viz. the dia- 
tonic, the chromatic and the enharmonio. 
Fetis, indccnl, says tliat, as several enthusiastic 
IKMlants of his <^la.s.s had done Indore him, he 
constructed a harjisichiird in whicdi ih(^ notes 
nqiresented by th(‘ black keys wore subdivided, 
so a.s to obtain just intonation. Baini does not 
go so far as this, but only states him to have 
adopted the views of those who thus wasted 
their labour and ingemuity. He dcwwilies a 
harpsichord whi<di Casini had construett'd in 
1700 at the exjxmse of Pamillo Gonzaga, (/ount 
of Novcllara. It had 4 octaves, each divided 
into 31 notes, and as the highest of the treble 
was in octaves to the lowtist of t h(3 bass, it hod 
125 keys in all, black and white. 

Casini’s extant works consist of : 

A MS. oratorio ' II vUikkIo dl Tobla,* and anothpr dealing with 
the Flight Into Egypt (at Modena), ‘ Caiizonette Hiiirltuall,’ Floranc^ 
1703, H volume of motetH for 4 v In th«* ' atlle oBHWvat^j,' Intituled 
' Juhunnls Marlao (’aalni, Majorla Ecclealae Florentiao nitxlulatorla, at 
Hae«r«lotlo praediti. moduli quaiuur vodbuH : opus prliuum. 
apud Maocardnin, 1700,' ' RMi)onflorI l-a Settlmana Santa, a 4 
voci, op. 2. Florence, C. Bindi, I70»5,’ * Penulerl for the Organ, op. 8, 
Florcnre, 1714.’ A motet of hlH I« given by JTfmke In his Afutiea 
diyina, li. No. 58. and twi) of the ' PcTuitcri ^ lo vol. Hi. of Torobi’s 
L' arte musicale in Italia. „ 

CAS8A, sec Drum (2). 

CASSAD6, JoaquIn {b. Matar6, near Barce- 
lona, Sept. 30, 1807 ; d. there. May 26, 1926), 
a Spanish composer who began his career as 
choirmaster of Nuestra Ben ora de la Merced at 
Barcelona. Ho was afterwards organist of 
B. Jos6, and conductor of a choral society, the 
Capilla Catalana, which he founded in 1890. 
Latterly ho has lived much in Paris. His com- 
positions, besides a quantity of church music 
include a ‘ Sinfonia dramatica ’ (Nuremberg, 
1903), symphonic poems, a comic opera and 
‘ Hispania ’ a fantasia for PF. and orchestra 
(Paris, 1911). j. B. T. 

> Fitii slvM 1673 M tbe date of hli blrUi. but it la not aaoertalned. 

2p 
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CASSATION, perhaps implying * farewell,* 
designates a piece of instrumental music of the 
'18th century, for the open air (some writers 
claim a derivation from the German Oasse, a 
street) in several movements, much like the 
Sekenadb or Diveetimento, though it seems 
appropriate only to the finale of such a com- 
position. In Kochel's Mozart Catalogue there 
are three, Nos. 62, 6,3, 99, the last two of seven 
movements each. o. 

CASS EL, OiriLLAUME (b, Lyons, 1794; 
d. Brussels, 1836), dramatic singer; studied first 
under Georges Jadin, and then at the Paris 
Conservatoire under Garat and Talma. 

Ho made his debut at Amiens, and sang at 
various plac<;8 previous to his appearance at 
the Op6ra-Comique in Paris, whore ho remained 
for throe years. At the end of that time ho 
quarrelled with Pix6r6court, the director, and 
retired to Belgium, whore ho settled for life. 
After a five years’ engagement in Brussels he 
retired from the s^go in 1832, and became a 
teacher. Ho trained many eminent pupils, 
including Madame Dorus-Gras. In 1833 he 
was appointed professor of singing at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. M. c. c. 

CASSIODOIIUS, Magnus Aurelianus 
(6. Sohillazzo, Lucania, c, 485 ; d, Vivarese, 
Calabria, c. 580), held high offices at the courts 
of Theodoric and Athalaric. He retired to the 
monastery built by him at Vivarium (Vivarese), 
where he wrote his work De ariibus . . ., in- 
cluding a chapter, Imtiiuiiones musicae, which, 
together with Boetius, forms one of the chief 
sources of information about the musical 
theories of the ancients and about the musical 
instruments of his time. e. v. d. s. 

CASTANETS (or castagnettes) consist of 
two small jneces of hard wood, shaped some- 
what like a scallop shell. The two halves are 
hinged together by a string, the ends of which 
pass over the thumb and first finger of the 
performer. The remaining fingers strike the 
two halves together, either in single strokes, or 
in trills made by using the fingers in succession ; 
the instrument emits a deep hollow clicks which, 
although not a musical note, is capable of con- 
siderable variety of tone -colour. A good per- 
former is able to syncopate one hand against 
the other in a variety of rhythmic com binations, 
and to produce carefully graduated crescendos 
and diminuendos. The castanets are by no 
means an easy instrument to play, the 
musicianship of a dancer being at once revealed 
by her control, or the lack of it. The emotional 
value of castanets well played is very great. 
They are believed to be Spanish in origin, dat- 
ing from the immodest dancers of Cadiz, who 
visited Rome and were alluded to by Martial 
in his Epigrams ; the Moors probably adopted 
them from the Spaniards. 

When required to be played in the orchestra, 
to accompany dance-music, it is usuad to attach 


a pair, half on each side, to a flat piece of hard 
wood, ending in a stick about eight inches long. 
By shaking this apparatus, the required effect is 
produced, without the necessity of fitting the 
castanets to the fingers of the performer, who 
generally is playing some other instrument, 
and must suddenly take up the castanets to 
play a few bars. Another contrivance, used 
chiefly in military bands, consists of a double 
pair of castanets held open by light springs 
and mounted on a frame attached to the 
hoop of a side - drum. In this form the 
castanets are worked by the drummer with 
the ordinary side-drum sticks. 

D. J. B. ; addns. J. B. T. 

CASTEL, Louis Bertrand (6. Montpelier, 
Nov. 11, 1688 ; d. Paris, Jan. 11, 1757), Jesuit 
theorist and writer on musical subjects, studied 
mathematics at Toulouse, and later (1720) at 
Paris. He was struck by some passages in 
Newton’s ‘ Optics,’ remarking on the ratio 
similarities between the breadth of the seven 
colour-bands in the spectrum, and the seven 
string-lengths, which, when in vibration, pro- 
duce the individual notes of the major scale. 
He thereupon busied himself, first in theory but 
later in practice, with the construction of a 
‘ Clavecin oculairo,’ the colour scale of which 
corresponded with that of the diatonic scale, 
and was calculaU*.d to appeal to the eye as the 
other does to the ear. Ho spent much time 
and money on this project, and was one of the 
earliest to investigate the sciemtific relationship 
biitween colour and sound. Most subsequent 
attempts to construct ‘ colour-organs ’ have 
been based on a different principle (the simple 
ratio equivalencies between the vibration 
frequencies of the notes of the musical scale 
on the one hand, and those of the component 
colours in the colour-octave on the other), 
Below is a list of Castel’s writings : 

NouxutlUt txpMenceit d'optiiftte et d'arnuMiqut (A/Smoirei 
TrSvoux, 17J15); a iluHcriptinu of the 'clavecin ocuUire' which wm 
translated Into German (HAinburg, 17.19). An Riigltnh derivative 
also appeared under the title Explanation qf the Ocular Harpti- 
chord (London, 1757). 

J^ttre$ d'un <»cadiSmMm de Bordeaux tur lefond de la mueique 
(P.trls, 1734). 

Bemarques fur la lettre de M. Rameau {M6moiref de Tr^t<oux, 
1736). Castel was acquainted with Rameftu and is supposed W> 
have assisted him with his writings on musical theory. 

(See ntU.) J 

CASTELLAN, Jeanne Ana!s (6. Beaujeu, 
Rhone, Oct. 26, 1819), a distinguished .soprano 
singer who received instruction in singing from 
Boidogni and Nourrit at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and gained 1st prizes in singing and 
op^ra-comique in 1836. She went on the 
operatic stage in Italy, and sang with success 
at Turin, Milan and Florence (where in 1840 
she married Enrico Giampetro, a singer), also 
at Vienna, etc. She first appeared in England, 
May 13, 1844, at a Philharmonic concert, with 
such success that she was re-engaged at a sub- 
sequent concert on June 10, and at other 
concerts. On Apr. 1, 1846, she first appeared 
at Her Majesty’s as Lucia, with fair sucoeas, 
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mnd remained there during that and the two 
next seasons, and was Isabella in ‘ Robert le 
Diable * (May 4, 1847) with Jenny Lind. From 
1848-52, except 1849, when she was at the 
Opera, Paris, where she was the original 
Bertha in * Le Prophete,’ she sang each season 
at Covent Garden, where she proved herself a 
pre-eminently useful singer in many parts of 
different character. Her last new parts were 
Glicora in ‘ Sappho ’ (Gounod), Cunegunda in 
‘ Faust * (Spohr), and Amazili in ‘ Jessonda * 
{ibid.). Mme. Castellan was also a favourite in 
concerts and festivals, and last appeared at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1868. a, c. 

CASTELLI, Ignaz Franz {b. Vienna, Mar. 
6, 1781 ; d. there, Feb. 6, 1862), German 
dramatist of git^at popularity, author of the 
librettos of Weigl’s ‘ Schweizorfamilie,* and 
Schubert’s ‘ Vorschwornen ’ or ‘ Hauslicho 
Krieg,* and adapter amongst others of Meyer- 
beer’s * Huguenots.’ 

From 1811 ho held the post of ‘ Hoftheater- 
dichter ’ at the Kamthnerthor Theatre in 
Vienna. Ho was the founder, and from 1829- 
1840, sole editor of the Allgemeiner musika- 
lischer Anzeiger. M. c. c. 

GASTELLO, Dario, maestro of instrumental 
music at S. Mark’s, Venice, in 1629, wrote two 
books of sonatas ‘ in the modern stylo ’ for 
organ or spinet (or harpsichord), with violin, 
Violetta, trombone, bassoon and trumpets ; 
also for voices and instruments. Published, 
Venice, 1621-44 ; both in score and in parts. 

E. v. d. s. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (6,Flor. 
ence, Apr. 3, 1896), composer, studied with 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, who, although anxious to 
let his pupil’s own individuality develop itself 
freely, influenced him in a slight degree. At 
the age of 15 Castehiuovo composed a piece 
for piano, * Cielo di settembre,’ which revealed 
considerable originality and promise, and in 
1913 a more mature work for the same instru- 
ment appeared under the title of ‘ Questo fu il 
carro della morte.’ A year later followed a 
song, * Ninna-Nanna,’ two French songs, and 
two madrigals that showed not only great skill 
in choral writing, but the gift of interpreting 
the spirit of old poetry by modem means. 
Still more interesting in this respect are the 
two song-cycles written in 1915, ‘ Stelle cadenti ’ 
and ‘ Coplas,* on old folk-poetry, Italian and 
Spanish respectively. In 1916 Castelnuovo 
issued another choral work, the ‘ Two Greek 
Songs * for male voices, and to the same year 
belong the two songs from Tagore and a piano 
piece, ‘ II raggio verde,* which now forms part I 
of a cycle of sea-pieces with two other works i 
dating from 1919, ‘ Alghe ’ and ‘ I naviganti.’ 
The year 1917 saw the production of the songs, 

‘ II libro di Dolcina,’ and in 1919 the three 
* Canti all’ aria aperta ’ for violin and piano 
were written. 


A work of considerable importance was 
finished in 1920 : the setting for voice and 
orchestra of three of the ‘ Fioretti ’ by St. 
Francis of Assisi. In the course of the same 
year Castelnuovo began his operatic sotting of 
Machiavelli's comedy, ‘ 1.A Mandragola.* 

During the years 1921 -24 no work of large 
dimensions api)eared ; the fact is doubtless at- 
tributable to the composer’s continued occupa- 
tion with his oi>era. Among the smaller works 
of that period, however, may be mentioned 
‘ Cipressi * (1921), ‘ Vital ba e bianoospino ’ 
(1922), ‘ Alt-Wien,* a Viennese Rhapsody (1923), 
and ‘ Epigrafe ’ (1923) for piano; ‘ Capitan 
Fracossa* and ‘ Ritmi ’ (1921) for violin and 
piano ; and an important series of songs frono 
Shakespeare’s dramatic works, set to the 
original English words (1922-24). 

In his instni mental pieces Castelnuovo com 
bines a strongly {>ersonaI and highly refined 
manner of liandling his means of expression 
with a poetry of feeling that shrinks from super- 
ficial realism. He never attempts a direct 
reproduction of the pictorial aspects of his 
subjects, but always transmutes them into such 
purely musical values as appear to him to 
produce similar emotions. In his vocal music 
ho refrains from merely throwing into relief the 
imagery of the poetry he chooses, and en- 
deavours instead to express its essence by a 
definite atmosphere and a continuous musical 
movement. In the important song -cycles, 

‘ Stelle cadenti ’ and ‘ Coplas,’ for instance, 
where the tem])tation to interpret the popular 
feeling of the verses by means of real or 
imitated old Italian and Spanish folk -idioms 
must have been strong, Castelnuovo has chosen 
the more difficult and more subtle manner of 
(Tcating equivalent impressions by modern 
and entirely personal means. Instead of merely 
illustrating the words, the music comments on 
them, either lyrically, philosophically or with 
gentle irony. The Shakespeare songs are models 
of purely musical and yet singularly apt set- 
tings, and the Italian composer’s treatment of 
English prosody is irreproachable. B. B. 

CASTIL-BLAZE, see Blaze. 

CASTILLO, Dieoo del {d. Madrid, after 
1600), a Spanish church-musician, who was 
organist at Seville in 1660, and succeeded Ber- 
nardo Clavijo as choir-master at the Chapel 
Royal, Madrid. Esiava prints 2 motets by 
him, for 5 voices. J. B. T. 

CASTILLON DE SAINT- VICTOR, Marie 
Alexis, Vicomtb db (6. Chartres, Eure-et-Loir, 
Dec. 13, 1838 ; d. Paris, Mar. 5, 1873), was 
admitted at the military academy of Saint Cyr 
in 1856, but abandoned the military career for 
music. His first teacher was Victor Mass^, to 
whom he dedicated a symphony (1865) ; then 
C6sar Franck from 1868. He had been intro* 
duced to him by his friend, H. Duparc. His 
musical studies were interrupted by the Franco* 
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German war, the hardships and privations of 
, which impaired his health, and caused his 
premature death. First secretary of the 
Soci6t4 Nationale at its foundation (1871), 
Castillon was exceptionally well gifted ; his 
serious and refined talont, the nobleness of his 
inspiration, mark him as one of the most 
original of Franck’s first pupils. Ho left 
behind him a quintet, op. I, a quartet and 
two trios for piano and strings ; a string 
quartet ; a sonata for piano and violin ; an 
orchestral suite (unpublished), a ‘ Marche 
scandinave,* ‘ Esquisses aymphoniques,* an 
overturfi, ‘ Torquato Tasso,* for orchestra, all 
unpublished ; Psalm Ixxxiv. for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. His concerto for piano and 
orchestra, op. 12, ptuformed for the first time 
on Mar. 10, 1872, at the Concert Populairo, 
conducted by Pasdeloup with Saint-Saens at 
the piano, was outrageously hissed. Ho has 
compiwul pianofort(^ pieces, ‘ Fugues dans lo 
style ancien,’ ‘ Prortiien* Suite,’ <5tc. ; his songs, 
* Six Poosios ’ (Armand Sylvestre), op. 8, 
ofHuied the way to Dtiparo, (-hausson and tho 
modem French school of song ; h(5 may bo 
considered a precursor in this branch, and one 
of the protag(nusts of the revival of chamber 
music in France. o. f. ; rev. M. L. p. 

Bibl. — O cTAVK SiiRji, Afusichns francais d'aujourd'hul, 1921, 
includltig ft list at tho roiniJ08«r'(4 workit. 

CASTRATO. Eunuchs were in vogue as 
singers until comparatively recent times ; they 
were employed in the church choirs of Romo 
and elsewhere, but exerted their greatest in- 
fluence in the Italian opera of the 18th century. 
They wore known as castrati. Their high- 
pitched voices wore much appreciated, and re- 
sembled those of altos, trebles or sopranos in 
register, although not in (luality. 

^J’he reason for the boyish type of voice is to 
be found in the absence of certain growth 
changes, which take place in the male at the 
time of puberty, as tho result of circulation of 
certain internal secretions in tho blood. The 
growtii changes, as they affect the larynx, cause 
the wings of the thyroid cartilage to meet at a 
sharper angle than before, with the result that 
tho Adam’s apple becomes more prominent. 
Tho vocal cords increase in length and bulk, 
and their margins become thicker and more 
rounded ; the various muscles and other parts 
of the larynx show a certain increase in size. 

Because of these changes, the vocal cords of 
an adult man can vibrate more slowdy than 
those of a boy, chiefly because of their increased 
mass, and the voice is lower in pitch. The 
quality of sound is also changed in tho mature 
man, because a greater surface of the vocal 
cords comes into contact during phonation. 

The larynges of castrati do not undergo these 
changes ; some growth takes place, but it is the 
result of a very gradual process, and does not 
*3au8e any interruption in the singing career. 


Furthermore, the voice remains of a high pitch, 
and the mechanism of singing is the same as in 
boyhood ; therefore tho training of professional 
castrati could begin at an early age and proceed 
uninterruptedly. It is probable that boys were 
chosen for the Ix^auty of their voices and were 
then prepared for the calling of adult chor- 
isters ; castration after puberty has no effect 
on the larynx. 

Although tho voice of the castrato has a high 
pitch, yet tho quality is of a characteristic typo 
and does not necessarily conform closely to that 
of a boy. Tho rest of the body, apart from the 
larynx, shows a greater development in eunuchf 
than in normal men. The capacity of the lung# 
and the force of expiration are equal to, if not 
greater than that of a mature man, so that tho 
I)Ower of tho voice of the castrato is very groat. 
This characteristic, in conjunction with the dis- 
tinctive quality, gave to singers of this type an 
extraordinary popularity. V. K, N. 

CASTRO, JjCAN (Juan) dk, of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin, a native of Evrciix, Nor- 
mandy,^ was living at Antwerp in 1571 ; in 
1582-84 was vice-KaiH^llmcistcr at Vienna ; in 
1588 and in 1591 was in tho service of Duke 
William of Juliors, and was at Cologne in 1593 
and 1596. A 3-part Mass was i)ublished at 
Cologne in 1599, books of motets at Lrmvain 
1571, 1574, at Douai 1588, at Antwerp 1592, 
at Cologne 1593 and 1596 ; books of madrigals 
and chansons at Louvain 1570, 1575, 1576, 
Paris 1575, 1580, Antwerp 1569, 1582, 1686, 
1591, 1592, 1595, etc. (See Q.-L). 

Biui-.— (irandc EnryclopMif : ftrtlrlo by Mk'HKL Brknkt. 

CASTRUCCT, (1) PiKTKO (5. Rome 1679; 
d, Dublin, Feb. 29, 1752), a distinguished violin- 
player and a pupil of Corelli. 

in 1715 he came to England with Lord 
Burlington and became leader of Handel’s 
opera- band. He had a benefit concert in 
London, July 23, 1715. Ho had a special 
reputation as performer on the Violetta 
MARINA, an instrument of his owui invention. 
In Handel’s ‘ Orlando ’ is an air accompanied 
by two violotte marine with violoncelli pizzi- 
cati, ‘ per gli Signori Castrucci ’ (see tho MS.) 
meaning Pietro and his brother Prospero. In 
Handel’s ‘ Sosarme ’ is also an air wuth violetta 
marina obbligato. In 1737 he was superseded 
at tho opera by Testing. To his undoubted 
talent Castrucci added an amount of char* 
latanism surprising in a pupil of Corelli. A& 
instance is given by Burney (Hist. iv. 363 note). 
J. C. Walker (Irish Bards, 1786) states that 
Castrucci was invited to Dublin to conduct the 
Rotunda Concerts, that he died there in great 
poverty, but was honoured by a splendid 
funeral. He came to Dublin in 1750, and had 
a benefit concert at Fishamble Street, Feb. 21, 
1751. If John O’Keeffe’s Recollections are to 
be trusted, the date of Castrucci’s death was 

1 According to Eltner ; Li^se ftccording to Ftftif. 
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i751-52, as O'Keeffe describes himself as 
‘ about four years old ' at the time (bora 1747) ; 
but the date 1769 is given by most of the 
authorities, lie published 12 concert! grossi 
and 3 books of violin sonatjis. His brother, 
(2) Peospkko (d. 1700)/ wiis director of the 
‘ Castle Society of Music,' and is famed as tlio 
original of Hogarth's ‘ The Enraged Musician.’ 
Ho published 6 violin sonatas in 1739 

P. D. ; addn. by w. H. g. f. 

CATALANI, Alfuedo (6. Lucca, June 19, 
1854 ; d, Milan, Aug. 7, 1893), composer. 

Ho studied at first with his father, the 
organist of the church of tS. Frodiano in that 
city. At the age of 14 he wrote a Mass whit’-h 
was sung in the cathedral. At 17 he went to 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied in 
Bazin’s class. Returning to Italy, ho studied 
for 2 years at the Milan Conse^^•atn^io, at the 
dieatre of which his first essay at dramatic 
composition, an ‘ Egloga ’ in one act, ‘ 
Falce,’ was produced in the samniei of 1875. 
On Jan. 31 , 1880, his grand 4-act opera, ‘ Elda ’ 
(words by D’Ormeville), was brought out at 
Turin ; on Mar. 17, 1883, a similar work, 
‘ Ik^jauice,’ in 4 acts (libretto by Zanardiui), 
was given at La Scala at Milan ; in 1885 a sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra, ‘ Ero e Leandro,' 
attained considt^rablo success ; ‘ Edmea,' a 3- 
act op(‘.ra (libretto by Ghislanzoni), was pro- 
duced at La Scala, Feb. 27, 1886 ; ‘ Loreley ’ 
was given at Turin in 1890, and at Co vent 
Garden, July 12, 1907 ; and ‘ La Wally ' in 
1892. The last named has retained its popu- 
larity with Italian audiences. M. 

CATALANI, Angeltoa (6. Sinigaglia, May 
10, 1780 ; d. Paris, Juno 12, 1849), a groat 
80 ])rano singer. 

Her father Was a tradesman, and at about 
the ago of 12 sho was sent to the convent of 
Santa Lucia at Gubbio, where her beautiful 
voice soon became a great attraction. On 
leaving the convent, she found lierself, owing 
to the sudden impoverishment of her parents, 
compelled to perform in public. Her musical 
education had been but ill cared for, but her 
voice was so full, powerful and clear, her in- 
tonation so pure and true, and her instinctive 
execution of difficult and brilliant music so easy 
and unfaltering, that her singing had a charm 
which has scarcely over been equalled, and her 
very first steps in a theatrical career were 
marked by the most extraordinary success. 
In 1795, at the ago of 16, she obtained her first 
engagement at the Fenice at Venice, and made 
her debut as Lodoiska in Mayr’s opera. Her 
face, figure and voice assured her success, a 
success which grew day by day, and lasted for 
nearly 30 years. In the season of 1798 she 
sang at Leghorn, the year after, at La Pergola 
in Florence, and, in 1801, at Milan. From 
Milan she went to Florence, Trieste, Romo and 
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Naples, exciting everj^whorc the same astonish, 
ment and admiration. 

Her n>putation now rt'nehed the ears of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, who engaged her to 
sing at the Italian Opera there, and slie arrived 
about the end of the year 1804. Her salary 
w^as 24.(HK> cTii/ados (£3(KKl) It was heiv that 
sh(' marriial Vahibr«'‘guo, of t he P'lx'nch embaa.sy ; 
but slu» always k<‘pt her name of Catalan i before 
the pid)lie. Her husband, a stupid, ignorant 
sol(li(‘r, appears to have had no ideas beyond 
hel|»ing his talented wife to gain the utmost 
jsKssiht^ amount of money on every occasion, 
and spt'nding it for l)er afterwards. They went 
first to Madrid, and then to Paris, whew aim 
sang only in eoneerts, but where she gained 
even more fanu^ than IxJore. 

In Dec. 1806, Mme. (’atalani a})jH>ared at 
the King’s Theatre, Londoij. Sht' had been 
engaged at a larg(^ salary : and her engage- 
iiKuits entail<Hl on the theatre an (*Xf)t‘nse 
surpassing aiiytliing IsJore exjM'rienced ; 
inoi’«‘over, her disposition would not endure the 
possibility of rivalry nor would the extravag- 
ance of her incH'asing drunands allow any 
manager to engage otluu' singers. It appears 
that the total amount rticeived by Iut from 
the theatre in 1807, including Inmefits, was 
£5000, and her total ))rotits that year, with 
concerts, provincial tour, etc., £16,7(K) — an 
immense sum to b(^ received in such a period for 
the services of a single artist. She rt^ceived as 
much as 200 guineas for singing ‘ God save the 
King ’ and ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ and at a single 
festival £20(X). Had she practised tlio least 
economy she must have amassed a V(iry great 
fortune ; but this she did not do. Her 
husband, too, was passionattdy addicted to 
gambling, and lost vast sums at play. Sho 
remained seven ycvirs in England, whew she 
finally succeeded in becoming the only singer 
of eminence, and led in both lines ; but one 
singer does not constitute an opera, though 
Valabregue used to say, ‘ Ma femmo (d quairo 
ou (unq poupees, — voila tout ce qu’il faut. 
She sang at the Birmingham Festival of 1811. 
In 1812 sho a])peared as Suzanna on the 
occasion of the first performance in England of 
‘ Le nozze di Figaro.’ She quitted the theatre 
at the end of the season of 1813, having first 
endeavoured (unsuccessfully) to purchase it, 
and .so bc'come sole proprietor, solo manager 
and sole singer. After leaving this stage, she. 
for many years never trod any other, except at 
Paris, where she obtained the management of 
the Italian opt^ra, with a subvention of 160,000 
francs ; but the undertaking was not fortunate. 
On the return of Napoleon, in 1815, she left 
Paris, going first to Hamburg, and afterwards 
to Denmark and Sweden, and exciting every- 
where the wildest admiration and enthusiasm. 
She returned to France, after the Restoration, 
by Holland and Belgium. On her arrival at 
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Paris, she restuned the direction of the Th4dtro 
Italien, and established the same ruinous 
'System which had, for a time, destroyed opera 
in London. Every expense of scenery, 
orchestra and chorus was curtailed, and every 
singer of worth excluded, in order that the 
entire receipts might go, with the subvention, 
into the purse of Valabr^gue This was not all. 
To suit this state of things the operas were 
arranged in such a manner that little of the 
original but the name n^mained. The rest 
consisted of variations by Rode, and similar 
things, with the famous ‘ Son regina,* inter- 
polated in place of the concerted pieces and 
songs which had been cut out. In May 1816 
Catalan! loft her opera in the hands of managers, 
and went to Munich to give some concerts and 
n^prestmtations. In 1818 she left her opera 
entirely, and resumed her wanderings, which 
lasted nearly ton years. In 1824 she returned 
to London, performing a certain number of 
nights with no regular engagement. She 
reappeared in ‘ ll nuovo fanatico per la 
musica,’ an o})ora by Mayr, * arranged ’ for her. 

‘ Her powers wore undiminishod, her taste 
unimproved.’ She next continued her wander- 
ings on the continent, visiting in turn Germany, 
Italy and Paris once more, then Poland, 
Russia and the north of Germany again in 
1827. About this time she sang for the last 
time at Berlin, and resolved to cease singing in 
public. But she revisited England once more 
in 1828, Lord Mount- Edgeumbe heard her 
at Plymouth, and describes her as having lost, 
]X)rhaps, a little in voice, but gained more in 
expression ; as electrifying an audience with 
her * Rule, Britannia ’ ; and as still handsome, 
though somewhat stout. After a time, she 
retired to a villa which she had bought in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Her charitable 
deeds were innumerable, and the amount of 
money earned by her in concerts for such 
purposes alone has been estimated at 2,000,000 
francs. At her residence she founded a school 
of singing for young girls. 

According to Fetis and all other authorities, 
her voice must have been one of extraordinary 
purity, force and compass, going as far as g”' 
with a sweet clear tone. This exquisite quality 
was allied to a marvellous truth and rapidity 
of execution. No singer has over surpassed, 
or perhaps equalled, her in chromatic scales, 
whether in velocity or precision. 

Lord Mount- Edgeumbe says : 

* Her voice Is of a most uncommon quality, and 
capable of exertions almost supernatural . . . while 
Its agility in divisions, running up and down the scale 
in semi-tones, and Its compass in jumping over two 
octaves at once, are equally astonishing. It were to 
be wished that she was less lavish in the display of 
these wonderful powers, and sought to please more 
than to surprise ; but her taste is vicious, her exces- 
sive love of ornament spoiling every simple air, and 
her greatest delight (indeed her chief merit) being in 
songs of a bold and spirited character, where much is 
left to iier discretion (or indiscretion), without being 


confined by the accompaniment, but in which glK 
can indulge In ad libitum passages with a luxuriance 
and redundancy no other singer ever possessed, or it 
possessing ever practised, and which she carries to a 
fantastical excess.* _ 

CATCH originally meant simply a Round 
(q.v.) for three or more voices (unaccompanied), 
written out at length as one continuous melody, 
and not in score. The catch was for each 
succeeding singer to take up or catch his part 
in time ; this is evident not only from the 
manner in which they wore printed, but also 
from the simple and innocent character of the 
words of the oldest catches, from which it 
would be impossible to elicit any ingenious 
cross-reading. But in course of time a new 
element was introduced into catches, and 
words were selected so constructed that it was 
possible, either by mispronunciation or by the 
interweaving of the words and phrases given 
to the different voices, to produce the most 
ludicrous and comical effects. The singing of 
catches became an art, and was accompanied 
by gesture, the skill with which they wort 
sung has become a tradition, and certainly 
many old sixicimons are so difficult that they 
must have required considerable labour and 
practice to sing them perfectly. 

Catches wore most in vogue in the reign of 
the dissolute Charles II., and as much of the 
popular literature of that period was sullied by 
indecency and lieentiousnoss it is not surprising 
that catches were contaminated with the pre- 
vailing and fashionable vice ^ ; the more than 
questionable character of the words to which 
many of the catches of that ago wore allied has 
sufficed to ensure the banishment of a large 
amount of clover and learned musical contriv- 
ance. In later times Dr. William Hayes, S. 
Webbe and Dr. Callcott have excelled in the 
composition of catches : ‘ Would you know 
my Oiia’s charms * by Webbe is a well-known 
example ; ‘ Ah, how, Sophia,’ and ‘ Alas, cry’d 
Damon * by Callcott are also tolerably well 
known, and still occasionally i)erformed. 

Dr. W. Hayes published several collections of 
catches, some with words by Dean Swift, and in 
his preface to the first set (1763) says ‘The 
Catch in Music answers to the Epigram in 
poetry, whore much is to be exprest within 
a very small compass, and unless the Turn is 
neat and well pointed, it is of little value.’ 

w. H. c. 

The following are the principal collections of 
catches and glees published in England. 

Glees, rounds, catches and canons are so 
inextricably mixed in publication that it 
would be an extremely difficult task to indicate 
the particular character of each collection. 

After the publication of ‘ Pammelia,’ 
i ‘ Deuteromelia * and ‘ Melismata,’ John Play- 
ford and his son were responsible for catch 

t Sm preface to Purcell Sodety’t edlUoo, rol. xxiU. * Two- and 
three-part Songe.* 
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tK)oks. John Walsh and John Johnson 
followed, but their issues were mainly reprints 
from the earlier books. The institution of the 
different catch and glee clubs throughout the 
country gave great impetus to the composition 
and publication of this class of music. The 
list does not pretend to anything like complete- 
ness, but it may be of use to the student of the 
subject, and may be taken also as an illustra- 
tion of the article Glee. 

160l». P*4JiinelU: Musicke’i MlicellAnle, or mixed varietle of 
rtcMani Boundelaj-ea and delightful Catches of 8. 4, 0, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10 part* in one. None «o ordlnaiie a« muslcall, none 
no muaicall ae not to all very pleaaing and acceptable. 

1009. Deuteromella : or second part of Mueicke'e Melodic, or 
Melodioua Mueick of Pleaaant Roundelalcj. K. H. Mirth, 
or Freemen’s songs, and such delightful catches. 

1611. Mellsmata : Muslcall Phansles lUtIng the court, cltle, and 
countrey Humours. 

The first two were edited and collected by Thomas 
Ravenscroft ; the last bears in addition the name 
william Ravenscroft, 

1().M. Musical Banquet. J. Playford. 

1652. Catch that Catch cun, or a choice collection of Catches. 

Round.s, and Canons for 8 and 4 voyces. toUected and 
publl.shed by John Hilton. Sin. oblong. John Playford. 
The punning title and much of the contents are taken 
from Ravenscroft's publications. 

1667. Catch that Catch can, or The Musical Companion (a second 
edition of the above, with additions). Oblong 4to. J. 
IMnj ford. 

1672-73. The Musical Companion In two hooks (a tlilrd c«iltion with 
additions). Oblong 4to. J. Playford. 

1685. Catch that Catch can, or the second part of the Musical 

Companion. Oblong 4to. John Playford. 

The rieasnut Musical Companion : Being a choice collection 
of Catches for three ana four voices. Oblong 4to. John 
Playf(»rd. 

The date of first edition not ascertained. The sixth 
daUd 1720; eighth, 1724 ; ninth, 1726 ; and tenth, 1730. 

1686. The .Second Book of the Pleasant Musical (Companion. 

Oblong 4to. J. Playford. 

1687-1726. The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical Companion. 
Second edition dated 1687 ; a fourth dated 1701 (with a 
Supplement, 1702) ; a fifth, 1707 ; an«l a ninth, 1726. 

Another book, with the title ' The Pleasant Musical 
Companion,' was published by John Johnson of Cheap* 
side about 1740. U Is from engraved plates, and appears 
to be a reprint from the Playford predecessors. 

Cirem 1730. The Catch ( dub, or Merry CompHxilous : Being a choice 
collection of the most diverting catches for tliree or four 
voices (with a second part). Oblong 4to. Published by 
John VValsh, senior. A later one be;kring the same title, 
but selected by C. J. F. Lanipe, was published about 1762 
by Wal.sh, Junior, In oblong folio. 

1763. A Collection of Catches, Canon.s, and Olecs, for three, four, 

five, .six, and nine voices, never before published. Belccted 
by Thomiis Warren, London, for the editor. Oblong folio. 
This most valuable collection extended from the above 
first volume, dated 1703, to the thirty-second. It con- 
tained 062 pieces. Wairen was secretary to the Noble- 
men and Oentlemcn’s t.'atch Club, 

A Collection of Vocal Hannony, consisting of Catches, Canons, 
and Glees. Selected by Thomas Warren. Oblong folio. 

1768. Social Harmony, con.sistlng of a collection of songs and 

catches. By Thomas Hale, of Darnhall, Cheshire. 8vo. 
Another work with this title was published in octavo 
volume by Jones A Co. about 1830. 

1764. Catches. Canons, and Glees. Composed by Samuel Webbe. 

Nine volumes. Oblong folio. 

This was Issued at intervals by Webbe from 1764 on- 
wards to about 1708. A selection from the work was 
made and published in three voluines. 

1769. The Essex Harmony : Being an entire new collection of the 

most celebrated Songs and Catches, Canzonets, Canons, 
and Glees. By John Arnold. 2 vols. 8vo, 1769 ; second 
edition. 1777 ; third edition, 1786. 

A much later work under this title was published by 
Bland & Weller In two vols. 4to, circa 1796. 

Circa 1776. A Collection of Catches and Glees. Composed by L. 
Atterbury. Oblong folio. 

*780. A Collection of Catches, ( anons. Glees, Duets, etc. Four vols. 
Edinburgh. J. Blbbald. 

This was reprinted by Longman A Brodcrlp, and again 
by Muzlo (Jlementi. 

Circa 1780 - 90. The Gentleman's Collection of Catches, Glees, 
Canons, etc. Selected by J. Bland. Folio. 

The Ladies* (>)llectioa of Catches, Glees, Canons, etc. Selected 
by J. Bland. Folio. 

Two collections of selected glees, etc., which extended 
to twe-Dty or more numbers. John Bland published 
other collections, besides quantities in sheet form. 

Circa 1790. Apollonian Harmony : A collection of scarce and cele- 
brated Glees, Catches, Madrigals, Canzonets, Bounds, and 
Canons. Six vols. 8vo. Thompson. 

A later issue from the same plates was' Issued by 
Button A Whitaker. 

Vocal Harmony : A collection of Glees, Madrigals, etc.. In- 
cludln g the prize glees from 1763 to 1794. Edited by W m. 
Horsley. Nine vols. Folio. 

The Flowers of Harmony. Four vols. 8ro. 

Circa 1800. British Vocal Hannony : A select eoIlecUon of ancient 
and modem Duets. Glees, and Catches. H. Gray. Oblong 
Sra 


Circa 1810 - 15. A CoUMUon of Calehes and OiaM. By WllUam 
CYamner, Edltdiurgb. 4to. 

1821, etc. Kentish Bantioiiy (a aeries of small square volumes 
published br W. Blackman). 

The Apollo. A similar aeries. Imt embellished with portraiU 
Convito armonioo ; A eolleoUim of Madrigals, Klsgies. Glees 
Canons, Catches, and Dueta. fielecUd by 8. Webbs 
Junior. Four vols. FoUo. 

183 A A Collection of Glees, Canons, and Catchss. Composed bi 
the late John W’all CailcotX. Edited by Wm. Horsley, 
Two vols., with fine portrait. 

1884. The Rounds, Catches, and Canons of Rngland. Edited ta 
Dr. Klmbault. Large 4to. 

To the above might bo added many oolleo- 
tions of glees and catches by different writers, 
as those of Benjamin Cooke, Maurice Greene, 
J. Stafford Smith, J. Danby, Wm. Horsley 
and others. In addition is the great mass of 
minor publications and single sheets from 
PurcelPs time onward. F. K. 

CATCH CLUB. This society, the full title 
of which is ‘ The Noblemen and Gentlemen's 
Catch Club,' was formed in 1761 for the 
encouragement of the composition and per- 
formance of canons, catches and glees, and 
the first meeting took place in November of that 
year, when there were pre^sent the Earls of 
EgUnton, Sandwich and March, Generals Rich 
and Barrington, the If on. J. Ward, and 
H. Meynell and R. Phelps. These gentlemen, 
with the Duke of Kingston, the Marquesses of 
Lome and Granby, the Earls of Rochford, 
Orford and Ashburnham, Viscounts Boling- 
broke and Weymouth, Lord George Sutton, 
Colonels Parker, Windus and Montgomery, 
Sir George Armytage, and H. Ponton, W, 
Gordon and J. Harris, who joined in 1762, 
were the original members, and all subsequently 
enrolled were balloted for. Among distin- 
guished persons afterwards admitted to the 
Club were George IV. (ehn'tod when Prince of 
Wales in 1786), William IV, (elcjctcd when 
Duke of Clarence in 1789), the Dukes of 
Cumberland (1786), York (1787), Cambridge 
(1807) and Sussex (1813). The professional 
members elected into the Society of the Catch 
Club included Beard, Battishill, Arne, Hayes, 
Atterbury, Paxton, S. Webbe, Piozzi, Knyvett, 
Stevens, (^allcott, Danby, Greatorex, Bartle- 
man, R. Cooke, Horsley, Goss, Walmisley and 
Turlo. In 1763 the Club offered its first 
prizes, one for two catches, a second two 
canons, and a third for two glees, and they 
were awarded to Baildon, Marella, Dr. Hayes 
and G, Berg. From its foundation to 1794 
the prizes were competed for annually, and 
among the winners wore Ame, Hayes, J. S. 
Smith, Danby, S. Webbe, Lord Mornington, 
Paxton, Atterbury, Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, Dr 
Alcock, Stevens, Spofforth and Callcott. Id 
1787, in consequence of Dr. Callcott having 
submitted nearly 100 compositions in competi- 
tion for the prizes, a resolution was passed that 
‘ in future no composer should send in more 
than three compositions for one prize.' From 
1794”1811 no prizes were offered, and after 
being awarded for two years they were again 
discontinued, until in 1821 they were once 
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raoro revived, a gold cup taking the place of 
.the medals. The rules of the Club rcquirc^d 
the members to take the chair in tum.s at the 
dinners which wore held at the Thatched House 
Tavern every Tuesday from F(^bruary to Juno, 
except in Passion and Kastor weeks. The 
successive soorctariefi of the ('lub were Warren 
(1761--94), S. Webbe (1794 1812), Sale (1812- 
1828), R. Leote(1828-.%), Jas. Elliott (1836-52), 
O. Bradbury (1862-73), E. Land (1859-76), 
Br. W. H. Cummings (1876-97), James A. 
Brown (1897-1909) and William Fell (1909- ). 

Wobbo’s glees ‘ Hail ! vStar of Brunswick ’ and 
* The Mighty Conqueror * were compo.s(^d 
specially for Ceorgo IV., who invariably took 
his call and sang in his glee ; and the Dukti ai 
Cambridge attortded to the last year of his life 
and rarely omitted his call, one of his favourite 
glees being Webbe’s ‘Glorious A polio J In 1861 
the Club celebrated its centenary with much 
vigour, and to commemorate the event offered 
a silver goblet for the best 4-part glee, which 
was awarded to Dr. W. H. OumrningH for ‘ Song 
should breathe.’ The Club’s me(‘,tings 'were 
held at the Criterion restaurant till 1915, then 
discontinued, but r(\sumed in Jan. 1919 at 
Simpson’s in the Strand until 1025. A Ladies’ 
Night was held at the ( ’riterion in May of that 
year, and it was decided to return to that 
restaurant for the futuiw c. M., with addns. 

CATEL, Charges Simon (5. L’Aigle, Orne, 
June 10, 1773 ; d, Paris, Nov. 29, 1830), began 
his studies very early under Sacchini, Gohert 
and Gosseo, in the I^cole Iloyale de (’bant et do 
Declamation, at Paris (see (Conservatoire oe 
Mustqhe). 

In 1787 he was accompanist and ‘ j)rofosseur- 
adjoint’ of the School, and from 1790-1802 
accompanist at the Opera. The same year he 
became chief, conjointly with Gossec, of the 
band of the Ganle Nationale, for which he 
wrote a vast quantity of military music, which 
was adopted throughout the revolutionary 
army. His first work of public note was a De 
Profundis for the funeral of Gouvion in 1792. 
Another was a Hymn of Victory on the battle 
of Fleurus (June 26, 1794), performed June 29, 
1794, written for chorus with wind accompani- 
ment only. On the formation of the Conserva- 
toire in 1796 Catel was made professor of har- 
mony. He immediately l)egan the compilation 
of his Traite d'harmoniej which was published 
in 1802. It was translated into German, 
Italian and English. Founded on those of 
Kirnberger and Turk it at once superseded the 
more artificial theories of Rameau, and re- 
maitied for many years the sole text-lwok of 
Prance. In 1810 he became one of the in- 
spectors of the Conservatoire, a post which he 
retained till 1814. In 1815 he was elected 
member of the Tnstitut, in the room of Mon- 
signy, and in 1824 Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Catel wrote largely for the stage — 


‘ Serniramis * (1802), * L’Auberge de Bagn^res 
(1807), ‘ Bayaderes’ (1810), and othei 
operas in 1808, 1814, 1817, 1818 and 1819. 
They had the merit of elegance and purity, but 
they were not successful ; the public insisted 
on re(‘ogni.sing Catel as a savant and a professor, 
and prejudged his works as ‘ learned music.’ 
Besides his theatrical and military music Catel 
wrote 8ymi)honios for wind only, hymns and 
choral pieces, quintets and quartets for strings 
and wind, songs, solfeggi, etc. He contributed 
to the ‘ Solfcges du Conservatoire.’ 

G. 0. ; rev. m. l. p. 

Rini,. — J. < ‘arlkz, Catel. HutU biographi<iue et criliaue, Caoii, 1H04 ; 
Fkisokkio IIei.l<)ujn findJosKPit Pioahd, I'n miuicien Caul, 

dc V Imtitut Royal de France, de 177^ ii 1830, I’aru, 1910. 

CATELANI, Angelo (/;. Guastalla, Mar. 30, 
1811 ; d. 8. Martino di Miigiiano, Sept. 5, 1866), 
a musician and writer on music. 

He received his fir.st instruction from the 
organist of the ])laco, and afterwards at .Modena 
from Giuseppe Asioli and M. Fusco. In 1831 
he entered the Conservatorio of Naples, then 
under Zingarolli, and became the special pu])il 
of Donizetti and Cre.scentini. In 1834-.37 he 
was director of the theatre at Messina, in 1837 
at Correggio, and finally settled at Modena in 
1838, where ho w^as successively maestro di 
cappella and (from 1859) keeper of the Esto 
Library. Catelani was the author of three or 
four operas, as well as of a Rocjuiom and other 
pieces of ehundi music ; but Ins claim to men- 
tion rests on his nrclia?ological works: 

N(>U<-or (tf r. Ar(>n ; Nf. V'ltn'cnUtio mwilcali’, ISDl) ; 

Kpistolario di autori retff>ri in mnxlra nH5*2-r)4) ; BihUoyrafta di due 
stampe fgnoie di 0 Prtruref da FosKoinbront (IS.Tfi) -a trealOt- <>n th** 
two tlrit plcrt'n of jrni'jio printort from tyix' ; Della vita c delle npere 
di Ornzio Vvcchi (IH.*)S): Ditto di (Haudio Merulo da Corregyxn 
; Ditto di Alessandro Slradella (Modena, Vincenzt, IHtiti). 

G. 

C’ATERiS, the name given to changes rung 
on 9 bells. The word, from its derivation, 
should be written qnaters, to indicate that/o(/r 
pairs of bells change their places in each 
successive permutation. It must bo under- 
stood that although the changes arc rung on 
9 bells, 10 bells are used, the 10th (tenor) 
ahvays being the la^t boll in every change. 

w. w. s. 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC is the term used to 
connote music wTitten for the choirs of the 
English cathedrals, more particidarly the har- 
moni.sed settings of the canticles of morning 
and evening prayer, commonly known as the 
Service [q.v.)y and Anthem {q.v.). 

Important collections of Cathedral Music 
w^ere made in the 17th century by Barnard 
and in the 18th century by Arnold, Boyce and 
Tudway. The contents of these collections are 
catalogued hero under the names of their editors. 

OATREY, Anne {b. near Tow er Hill, Dmdon, 
1745 ; d. near Brentford, Oct. 14, 1789). She 
was born of very humble parents, her father 
being a hackney coachman, and her mother a 
washerwoman. Endowed with great personal 
beauty, a charming voice, and a natural talent 
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for singing, she gained her living at the early 
age of 10 years by singing in the public houses 
in the neighbourhood, and also for ihe diversion 
of the officers quartered in the Tower. 

When about 15 years of age she was 
apprenticed by her father to William Bates for 
the purpose of receiving regular instruction in 
tlie art of singing, Catley binding himself in the 
j>onalty of £200 for her due fulfilment of the 
covenants in the indenture. She made rapid 
progress, and in the summer of 1702 made her 
first appearance in publio at Vauxhall Gardens. 
On Oct. 8 in the same year she appeared at 
Coveiit Garden T.heatre as the Pastoral Nymph 
in Dr. Dalton’s alteration of Milton’s ‘ Conius,’ 
and in 17C3 at Marylebone Gardena after some 
litigation occasioned by the attempts of 8ir 
Francis Blake Dolaval (a young baronet who 
had taken her to live with him^ iu put an end 
to her apprenticeship to Bates. Shortly after- 
wards she became a ])upil of Macklin, the actor, 
who procured her an engagement at Dublin, 
where she became a groat favourite. In 1770 
she returned to England, and reap])i‘ared at 
Covent Garden Theatre on Oct. I as liosetta in 
‘ Love in a Village.’ After the season she was 
again engaged at Marylebone Gardens, where 
she appeared on July 30, 1771, and sang until 
the (dose of the season. She sang in O’Hara’s 
burletta, ‘ 'Flic Golden Pippin,’ on its produc- 
tion at Covont Garden Theatre in 1773. In 
this burletta occurred the song ‘ Where’s the 
mortal can resist mo,’ whieh, slightly varied, is 
now known as the hymn tune ‘ Holmsley ’ (see 
Oarter, (diaries Thomas). Having amassed 
an independence Miss Catley retired from public 
life in 1784. She died at the house of General 
Lascellos, her husband. w. n. n., rev. 

CATOIRE, George Lvovitch {h. Moscow, 
Apr. 27, 1861), a Russian composer wffio 
studied with Klindworth and others in Berlin, 
with Liadov in St. Petersburg, and whose 
early work attracted the favourable attention 
cf Tchaikovsky. A symphony in C minor, 
op. 7, and the symphonic poem, ‘ Mzyri ’ 
(after Lermontov), op. 13, were among the 
works with which he first made his mark. His 
pianoforte concerto in A flat, op. 21, was intro- 
duced to England at the Promenade Concerts 
of (Juoen’s Hall in Aug. 1920 by Sir Henry 
Wood and Miss Isabel Cray. His pianoforte 
sonatas and chamber works have further 
served to carry his name outside his own 
country. He is professor of composition at 
the Moscow Conservatoire, and has issued a 
Manual of Harmony. c. 

CATRUFO, Gioseffo (6. Naples, Apr. 19, 
1771 ; d. Tendon. Aug. 19, 1851), studied at 
the Conservatoire de la PietA, del Turohini. In 
1791 he produced his first two operas -bouffes 
at Malta. On the outbreak of the war he 
joined the French army, but in 1799 he wrote 
another op6ra-bouffe for the theatre at Arezzo 


and a Mass and Dixit for the cathedral of that 
town. In 1804 lie left the army, going to 
Genoa to compose the stage and the Church. 
About 1810 he went co Paris, and settled in 
London as a singing master in 1835. 

Apart from a number of light operas, church 
music, songs and vocal exercises, he wrote 
Barane miuical, on Vart de comjxrser la mnsique 
sarift en connaitre les principes (1811); Ihs 
phases de Vari musical depuis Palestriim jusqnW 
Rossini (IBoi)) ; Dr hi voix ei des iyiMruments d 
cordes, etc. E. v. d. 8. 

CATTEKALL, Arthur (/>. Preston, Lanca- 
shire, 1883), violinist, pupil of Willy Hess in 
1894, aiul of Adolph Brodsky (at the Royal 
Manchester College' of Music) in 1895. Ho 
played at all Cosima Wagner’s soirees at Bay- 
reuth in 1902, and the following year at a HalI6 
ccaicert in ’Fehaikovsky’s concerto. In 1900 
he led the on hestra of the Queen’s Hall Prome- 
nadt^ Concerts, and 1 912 25 the HalKt orchestra. 
Ho is professor at the Royal Manchester College 
of Music; and h'adcr of the Catterall 
Quartet (see below), which luis established a 
high I'cputation. 

He is hcMird at his Ix'st in chamber music ; 
has a strong lead, hut is without tom|X'ramentaI 
ecc(;uti’iciti('s. He is a self-contained classical 
player who lets the music of th(^ great masters 
speak for itself. W. w. o. 

(WFTFRALL QUARTET, THE, was estab- 
lished in the season 191011 and originally 
consist('<l of Arthur Catterall, first violin; 
O’Malley, second violin ; David Roggel, viola ; 
and Johan (’. Hock, violoncello. 

In the season 1914-15 an alteration was 
made in tlu^ personnel of the quarU^t, O’Malley 
resigning through ill-health and Reggel secur- 
ing an appointment in the U.S.A. In their 
places were appoinU^d John S. Bridge, second 
violin, and Frank S. Park, viola, and the 
quartet has remained so for the last ten years 
(to 1925). 

It may be recorded that the first performance 
of Elgar’s quartc^t in the i)rovinceH was given 
by the (Jatterall Quartet, and also the first per- 
formance in England of Pizzetti’s qu^d^'tet. But 
the repertory of the Quartet consists mainly 
of the old masters, and in no case is a work 
undertaken which is not entirely approved by 
all the four players. 

For biography of the leader, see Catterall. 
John S. Bridge {b. Bury, Lancs.) studied 
with Willy Hess. He is well known ai^ the 
leader of the Llandudno Orchestra and vice- 
leader of the Man eh eater Halle Orchestra, and 
also the Liverpool Philharmonic, 

Frank S. Park (6. Manchester) studied 
with Dr, Brodsky. He is the principal viola 
in both the Manchester Hall^ Orchestra and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic. 

Johan C. Hock (h, Amsterdam) studied 
with Professor Ivan Mossel at the Conserve* 
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toire in AmBterdam. He came to England in 
1898. w. w. c. 

' CAURROY, FRANgois Eustachb du, Sieur 
de St. Fr^min (6. Gerberoy, near Beauvais, 
1649'; d. Paris, Aug. 7, 1609), canon of the Ste. 
Chapolle and prior of St. Aioul de Provins ; a 
composer of great merit in his day. 

He entered the service of the French kings 
as singer in the royal chapel about 1669, and 
continued in office during the reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry III. and Henry IV. In 1583 he is 
called master of the children of the chapel, and 
later, master of the music of the chapel. 
From 1573 ho was Prior of St. Aloul in the 
diocese of Provins. The titles * Canon of the 
Sainte-Chapelle ’ and ‘ Surintondant de la 
musique du Roi * (a post created for him in 
1699) are mentioned by F^tis. He was 
buried in the Church des Grands Augustins. A 
monument (destroyed in the Revolution) was 
erected to his memory by his successor Nicolas 
Form4, with an epitaph by his friend Cardinal 
du Perron.® Du Caurroy was called by his 
contempo’-aries ‘ Prince des profosseurs de 
musique,’ a title he shared with Orlando Lasso 
and Palestrina. His compositions include 
‘ Missa pro defunctis,’ performed at the funerals 
of the kings of France at St. Denis until the 
18th century and at Notre Dame on All 
Souls* Day — one copy only exists at the 
Biblioth^ue Nationalo in Paris ; * Preces 

ecclesiasticae * (2 books, containing 25 com- 
positions a 4, 6 and 6 v.) (Paris, 1609). 
Published by his grandnephew Andre Pitart : 
‘ Fantaisies ’ in 3, 4, 6 and 6 parts, a collection 
of 42 instrumental pieces, on sacred and secular 
themes (Paris, 1610) ; and ‘ M61anges de 
musique * (Paris, Ballard, 1610), from which 
Burney prints in his third volume a Noel in 
4 parts. This work consists of 62 pieces a 4, 
6, 6 and 7 v., containing chansons, psalms, 
moteU, Noels, etc., composed for the service 
of the court (Ballard, 1610). As early as 1569, 
the music printers, I^ Roy and Ballard, 
inserted 3 pieces by Du Caurroy in their 
22nd and 23rd books of ‘ Chansons,* The 
collection ‘ Le Rossignol musical * (Phal^se, 
1697) contains one. Like his contemporaries, 
Le Jeune and Mauduit, he composed music 
to measured verses in imitation of Greek and 
Latin models (see Meslanobs). Du Caurroy 
has been credited without proof, or any 
likelihood, with the airs * Charmante Gabrielle ’ 
and / Vive Henri IV.* 

Rktrinta. — B iTRitRT, vol. 3, A * NoM ' In four pArts. Hkwat 
Kxrkat, 'Lm MAKr«M miMiclens d« Ia KenAlsMnce Pran^sa,* 
Tol. 17. Edu. CAtniAOY. * B(^tAnK«a ’ (PatI*, L«dac. S^nArt). PIta 
I nMtnunentAl ' PAnUlsiM.* tMued bj the same (Paris. Stoart). 

Bibu — Orandt UnepctovMh : Miciikl Babkkt. AtatecAs du 
Omurroif' H. Qvittaad. gutUKk* du Cmurrop (Les Meslangee public 
par M. H. Expert) ; tntttieaU, 1904. 

M. c. o. and m. l. p. 


1 Rustache du Caarroy. son of CHaode du Caurroy, refiatrar * va 
l*4)eotiondeBeaoTala.‘ was bapUxed In the church of la Basse^Eurre, 
Beauvais. Feb. 4, 1549. 

> See loi Borde, Etsai amt lm mttaiguti nnei*mn« ft modem*, 1780, 
vol. s. 
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CAUSSIN, Ernuld (Amoldus Causinus) 
choir- boy at Cambray Cathedral in 1528 
He became a composer, and is spoken of & 

* Muaicus celeberrimus * on the title-page of hi 
motets a 6 V. lib. 1 (1648). Other motet 
of his appear in Giacomo Modeme de Pin 
guente’s ‘ Motetti del fiore ’ (1539-42), and in 
other collective volumes (Q.*L. ; Fetis), 

CAUSTON (Cawston, Caustun), Thomas 
{d. Oct. 28, 1569), English composer of church 
music. He appears as one of the 40 gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal among a list of musicians, 
with their fees, contained in the Establishment 
book for 1652 (B.M. Stowe 571/366), and con- 
tinued as such until his death, as is testified by 
the following extract from the Chapel Royal 
Cheque Book : 

‘ 1569. M** Causton died the 28 of October, and 

Richard Farrant was sworne In his place the 5 of 
Novemb'^.' 

He contributed largely to the * Certaine Notes ’ 
(1560) of John Day (q.v.). His name, or initials, 
only occur occasionally in the first edition, but in 
a reprint, that of 1565, he is credited with a good 
deal. From a collation of these two editions, he 
appears as the composer of two complete services 
(each including a Morning, Communion and 
Evening Service), an alternative Evening 
Service (M and ND) belonging to the first 
whole service, and 6 anthems. The 1565 
edition also contains the bassus part of 
another anthem, ‘ Oft Blessed Lord,* by 
Causton. Day’s ‘ Whole ])salmes in foure 
partes’ (1563) contains 141 settings, and of 
these, 27 are by Causton. His work here is 
rather different from that of the rest. The 
majority are simple settings, often in plain 
counterpoint, but Causton’s part writing is 
much more elaborate, with small points of 
imitation, usually at small intervals, very 
closely wrought into the texture (see M.L., 
Apr. 1924). A Morning Service by Causton is 
in B.M. Add. MSS. 31,226, and another (from 
‘Certaine Notes ’) in B.M. Add. MSS. 30,480-3. 
A Venite and Communion Service by him were 
printed in Jebb’s ‘ Responses * (1847), and a 
Communion and Evening Service by Novello 
(ed. Royle Shore). j. m*. 

CAVACCIO, Giovanni (6. Bergamo, c. 1566 ; 
d, Aug. 11, 1626), was in 1581 maestro at the 
Cathedral. 

Thence after 23 years* service he was called 
to be maestro at S. Maria Maggiore at Bergamo, 
where he remained till his death. Cavaccio 
contributed to a collection of Psalms, dedicated 
in 1592 to Palestrina. His works include a 
Requiem published at Milan, 1611 ; Magnifi- 
cats, 1581 and 1682 ; Psalms, 1685 ; Madri- 
gals, 1585, 1697, etc. (see Q.-L.). Some of his 
pieces are found in the ‘ Parnassus musicus * of 
Bergameno, and 3 organ pieces are given in 
vol. iii. of Torchi’s L* arte musiccile in Italia. 

a. 
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CAVAILLfi, the name of several generations 
of distinguished organ -builders originating in 
the south of France. 

The most eminent member of the family was 
Akistide Cavaill6-Coll (6. Montpellier, Feb. 
2, 1811 ; d. Paris, Oct. 13, 1899). The name 
of Coll was that of his grandmother. 

In 1833 he went to Paris to see what progress 
was being made in his art, but without the in- 
tention of establishing himself there. Hearing 
that there was to be a competition for the con- 
struction of a large organ for the basilica of 
8t. Denis, ho determined to send in a tender, 
although only two days remained for preparing 
it. When called up before the committee ho 
gave them such interesting o.\planations of his 
plans that they decided to accept his tender. 
Barker’s pneumatic lover was first used in this 
organ. He thus became estahiisiied in Paris, 
built the fine organ of the Madeleine, and many 
others in the capital and in the provinces. Ho 
wrote : 

Etudes «rp^imentalet iur leg tuyawr d'orgue (1849) ; Vorgm H 
d« ton archiUclur* (1850) ; and Projet d'oroue rnonuin/nlol pour la 
ba$ilique tU at. Pierre de Rome (1875). 

Charles Mutin, a pupil, succeeded as head 
of the firm, Gabriel, son of Aristide, having 
founded a firm of his own, 1892. The original 
firm of Cavaill6 - Coll is now (1920) styled 
Ktablissomonts Cavaille-Coll, under the man- 
agement of A. Convers. 

Bihl.’— Constant Pikrbk, T^ei Faeteurt d’instrumtntsde mutique; 
let luthierg et la faeture fnji/ru;rt«n(al<j (189.1) ; Albert Pekciiari). 
yotiee eur Arintide CavailU-Coll et let orgueg ^lectriquet (1899); 
Conte Pavl dk Klevbv, Dletionnaire biographique det facieurg 
d'orgueg fran^ait <1U'25). 

V. de P. ; addns. M. L. p. 

CAVALIERI, Emilio del (6. circa 1550; 
d. Rome, before end of 16th cent.^), a Roman 
gentleman of good family and fine musical per- 
ceptions, whose contribution as a composer to 
the music of the Renaissance is important. 

He spent a groat portion of his life at the 
court of Ferdinand dei Medici, who appointed 
him to the quaintly-named office of ‘ Inspector- 
General of the Artists ’ at Florence. There he 
lived upon terms of intimacy with Giovanni 
Bardi of Vemio, Giulio Caccini, Vincenzo 
Galilei, Peri, Corsi and Rinuccini, a group of 
accomplished artists and gentlemen who were 
bent upon freeing music from the trammels of 
the ‘ stile osservato,’ and bringing about some 
better result from the union of instruments, 
poetry, and the human voice than had up to 
their time been achieved. 

Cavalieri, then, was one of the earliest pro- 
jectors of instrumental accompaniment, and 
among the first to employ the basso continuo, 
with figures and signs attached to guide the 
different instruments in filling up the inter- 
mediate parts. Alessandro Guidotti, who pub- 
lished ‘ La rappresentazione di anima e di 

1 Rlem*nn, on the Ruthorlty of the Rageegna Nazlonalt of Not. 
16, 189S, (rtves the dele an Mar. 11, 1609, but hJn mont important 
work, • La rappresentazione dl anima e di corpo,’ was performed 
for the first time In 1600, and all the accounts of him agree in stating 
that It was not performed in his lifetime. 


corpo ’ in 1600, thus explains the system of the 
‘ Basso figurato ’ : 

* I nunicrl plccoll sopra le note del basso con* 
tiiuiato i>er suonare, siffivincano le consonanze e le 
dlssonanze dl tal uiimcro, come ll 3 terza, 11 4 quarto, 
c C 081 di maiio In mano.' 

Cavalieri did not attempt to elaborate the 
accompaniment thus suggested ; a great deal 
was still left to the players themselves, just as 
in the plain -song the underlying parts wore 
filled in by what in England was known as 
‘ descant,’ and in Italy as ‘ il contrapunto della 
monte.’ Not the loss, however, did the labours 
of Cavalieri and his contemporaries constitute 
at once a starting-point and a stride in art. 

Cavalieri produced four musical dramas ; 

‘ II Batiro ’ (1590) ; ‘ La disperazionedi Fileno ’ ; 

‘ II giuoco della cioca ’ (1596) ; and ‘ Im rap- 
presentazione,’ mentioned already. They were 
one and all of them arrangements of words 
provided by l>aura Guidiccioni, an accomplished 
lady of the Luechesini family. Of these works 
the last named only was edited, as stated above, 
by Guidotti of Bologna. (See R,M.L vol. ix. 
p. 707.) K. H. P. 

CAVALIERI, Katharina (5. W&hring, 
Vienna, 1761 ; d. there, June 30, 1801), a 
dramatic singer. 

At a very early ago she was placed under 
Salieri by some wealthy connoisseurs who hod 
heard her sing in church, and in 1776, when 
barely 14, was engaged at the Italian Opera. 
A year later the Emperor Joseph founded a 
German Opera, to which she was transferred. 
As Cavalieri never sang out of Vienna her name 
is almost unknown elsewhere, but Mozart’s 
approval stamps her os an artist of the first 
rank. In one of his letters (1785) he says, ‘ She 
was a singer of whom Germany might well be 
proud ’ ; and it was for her he composed the 
part of Constance in the ‘ Entfiihrung,’ the 
soprano part in ‘ Davidde penitonte,’ that of 
Mme. Silberklang in the ‘ Schauspiol-Director,* 
and the air ‘ Mi trad! ’ in ‘ Don Giovanni,* on 
its first representation at Vienna, May 7, 1788. 
Salieri called her his favourite pupil, and wrote 
the principal parts of several operas for her. 
She sang in nearly all the oratorios ]i»oduced by 
the Tonkun8tler-Societft.t (now the Haydn* 
Verein), and maintained her popularity to the 
last against many eminent singers. Her voice 
was of considerable compass, and she was e 
cultivated musician. She made up for hei 
want of personal attractions by her fascinating 
manners. She was compelled, from over- 
exertion, to retire when in the prime of life 
(1793). o. F. P. 

CAVALIERI, Lina (6. Rome, Dec. 26, 1878), 
operatic soprano. Endowed by nature with a 
good voice and unusual beauty, she began her 
public career at the age of 14 as a singer 
at caf^-concerts. A growing reputation led, 
after five or six years, to the ambition for 
better things, and she took tip serious study is 
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Italy with Mme. Mariani-Mafti. In UK)1 she 
made her debut on the operatic fit ago at the 
'Koyal Theatre, Lisbon, aa Ncdda in ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
the music of which 8uit<?d her ratlicr light voice 
admirably. Her subsequent successes in Italy, 
France, England and America were chiefly 
gained in parts of this calibre, such as Thais, 
Manon, Mimi and Gilda, rather than in the 
slightly heavier modern repertory which she 
also essayed. During her first Covent Garden 
season (1908) she appeared in Puccini’s 
* Manon Lescaut ’ and ‘ Tosca ’ and (iiordani’s 
‘Fedora.’ After 1900, however, her career 
was principally confined to the United States, 
where she sang in New York and Chicago. She 
married the tenor, Lucien Muratore, with 
whom she has taken part in several concert 
tours. H. K. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, opera in 1 
act; libretto by G. Targumi-Tozzetti and G. 
Menofioi, founded on a tale by VYrga ; music 
by Mascagni. It . was awarded the prize 
ojffored by the puhlislKT Sonzogno. Prcaluced, 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome, May 17, 1800; 

Philadelphia, Grand Opera House, Sept. 0, 
1891 ; London, ShafU\sbury Theatre (Lago 
Bcason), Oct. 19, 1891 ; Paris, Opera-(/omifpie, 
Jan. 19, 1892 ; in English, Grand Theatre, 
Islington, Apr. 9, 1884. 

CAVALLI, I^ETKO h^RANOESoo {b. C/Huna, 
Feb. 14, 1002; d. Venice, .Ian. 14, 1070), a 
composer of importance in the (^arly history of 
opera. 

Ho was the son of Gian Jhittista (’aU'tti- 
Bruni, for 40 years din'ctor of tin* cathedral 
choir at Cituna, and h(^ took that of (’avalli 
from his patron, a Vcmetian nohleinan. In 
1617 he became singer in tlie choir of St. 
Mark’s under Miintt'vordi ; in 1040 organist 
of the soi^ond organ ; in 1005 organist of the 
first organ in that church ; and in 1008 
maestro di cap]x>lla. Of his church music 
nothing has been published beyond ‘ Musiche 
sacre,’ containing a Mass, l^salins and Anti- 
phons for 2 to 12 V. (Venice, 1050), and 
Vespers for 8 v. {ib, 1675). Santini possessed 
a Requiem of his (sung at CavalU’s funeral) 
for 8 V. in MS. His operas were very 
numerous. He began to wriU^ for the theatre 
in 1639 (‘ 1x3. nozzo di Teti ’), and continued so 
to do for 32 years. There were then 5 theatres 
in Venice, and Oavalli was fully employed. 
The author of Le glorie della poesia e della 
musica (Venice, 1730) gives the names of 34 
operas which he produced for Venice alone 
between the years 1037 and 1605. Fetis 
mentions 39. Altogether 41 operas are 
accounted for, 27 of which are in the Marciana 
Library, Venice. In 1660 he was called to 
Paris for the marriage of Louis XIV., and 
produced bis opera of ‘Xerse’ (originally written 
for Venice, 1054) in the Grand Gallery of the 
Louvre ; to Paris again in 1662 for the Peace 


of the Pyrenees, when ho brought out ‘ Ercole 
amanto ’ ; and to Imispruck for the ff^t<i on 
the reception of Queen Christina. His wife 
btdonged to the Sozomeni family ; he grt^w 
rich and enjoyed the esteem and affection of 
his fellow-citizens. He took the ojK^ra from 
the hands of Monteverdi, and maintained it 
with much dramatic power and with a force 
of rhythm before unknown. His advance on 
Monteverdi in melodic construction is well 
shown in the following example from ‘ II 
Giasone ’ (1649) with accompaniments for 2 
violin.s and bass. 




‘ H Giasone * is published in * Dio Oper ’ Part 
II. (Ei tiler). Some examples from ‘ L’ Eris' 
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mena * (1055) will bo found in Burney's 
History, vol. iv. Two 3-part motets and one 
2-part were printed in Marcello’s iSacra 
Corona, Venice, 1050. 

Hibi..— Fakry, Mutie of the XVI 1th Century (Ojcf. Illst. ifus. 
viiJ. iu.) ; articles by Amukos in the Xeue Zeitschr. f. Alus., IHOy. 
vol. Uv. S14 fl. ; by H. KKRTitsoiiMAR in the Vierteljahrssrhrift fur 
Af.-ir., It'yi, 1>. 1 fl. ; CiALVani, Teatri miuicali di Venezia ; Taudro 
WIKL, Afuji. Ant. Iv. 1 (Oct. r.tl'J); Hknki J*Ri;Nlf.itl!.N, Xotrs tur 
une partition famaemeni aitrihuhe d CavaUl, Ji.M.l. vol 27, li>20 ; 
Kcjon \Vki.lk87,, Cai'alli und der Stil der venetianiachen Oper t'OH 
1640-60, SludUn zur J/.-lt',, vol. 1. (191*1) pp. 1-103. 

o.. with addus. 

CAVALLINl, KuNiiSTO (6. Milan, Au^?. 30, 
1807 ; d. there, Jan. 7, 1874), a groat clarinet- 
player. 

He was taught in the Milan Conservatorio, 
and after an engagement at Venice and eon- 
sidcrable travelling he returned to his native 
city, first as player in La Scala oirhestra, and 
then as proh^ssor in tlie ('onservatorio. In 
1852 lio accepted a jjost at St. Petersburg, 
wliich he filled for 15 years, after which ho 
n^turiied to Milan iu 1870. In 1842 lie was 
electiid member of the Pari.'i Aeademie di^s 
Biaiux Arts. Cavallini travelhsl much and 
was well known in Paris, London and BruaselH. 
He ])layed a concerto of his own at the Phil- 
harmonic Copcei-t, Juno 23, 1845. Fetis 

d(‘scribes his volubility and techni(iuo as 
prodigious, and his breath as inexhaustible ; 
his intonation was also very good, though his 
instrument was only the old six-keycKl clarinet. 

o. 

CAVATINA (Ital, diminution of cavata,^ the 
act of producing tone from a musical instru- 
numt) originally signified a short song, without 
a second part and the rejietition <.>f the first, 
but has been frecj[uently applied to a smooth 
melodious air, forming part of a grand scena or 
mov(unent. w. ii. c. 

CAVENDISH, Michael (6, circa 15(>5 ; 
d, 1028), composer of madrigals and ayres; the 
youngest of three sons of William Cavendish 
of Cavejulish Overhall by Ann, his wife, 
daughter of John Cocks of Bcamonds. The 
pedigree of this elder branch of the Cavendish 
family, which became extinct in the 17th 
century, is fully recorded in Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections (B.M. Add. MSS. 19,122). The 
younger branch is now represented by the 
Duke of Devonshire. The exact date of 
Michael Cavendish’s birth is not known. Ho 
died unmarried, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Alderman bury, London, probably on July 5, 
1628, and his will was proved on July IJ of 
that year (P.C.C. ; 72, Barrington). He dedi- 
cated his volume of compositions published 
in 1598 to Lady Arabella Stuart, who was his 
second cousin. Sir Charles Cavendish, one of 
Wil bye’s patrons, was his father’s first cousin ; 
and 80 was Lady Pierpoint, the wife of 
Thomas Greaves’s patron. Cavendish was a 
contributor to East’s Whole Booke of Paalmes 
in 1692, and he produced one volume of his 

‘ B.M. Add. MSS. 14,221 (f. 86) conUduB a Bccltatlvo con cavata 
by Cafaro. 


; owm compoaitions in 1598. The title page of 
! the only known copy of this Ixiok, now in the 
British Museum, is mutilated ; the book contains 
twenty airs with lute accompaniment with an 
alternative version ft>r four voices, and these 
are followed by eight madrigals for five voices. 
Hi.s madrigal, ‘Come, gentle swains* (No. 24 
of the set) was largely rewritten before it 
I apjieared three years later as one of *Tho 
' Triumphes of Oriana.' It is the only example 
: among the Triumphs that had been previously 
printed, and it is not impossible that the idea 
: was put into Morley’s mind by Cavendish. 

In estimating the artistic value of his wmrk it 
; must be remomboied that his ‘ Ayi'os ’ were 
, the first to apjiear after Dowland’s first book, 
ami be was also com])aratively early in the 
i fiehl n.s a madrigal conpioser. The eight 
I madrigals are printed in Enoltsu Madrkjal 
I S(mooL. vol. XXX vi. E. H. F. 

i CAVOS, Cattkuino {h. Venice, 1776; 

: (L St. P<‘t(‘rsburg, Ajir. 28, 1840), condiudor 
! and oornposcir. 

I He was tb(' son of the musical diiector 
! of tlio famous Fmiice Theain\ At 14 lie 
I was the <‘hoseu candidate for the post of 
I organist to St. Mark’s, but relinquished his 
I chance in favour of a poor musician. Ho 
i Iweamo by turns assistant to his father, con- 
I (luclor of t he opera in Padua, and teacher in 
I Venice. In 1797 he wemt to Russia as con- 
1 ductor of Ast arti’s opera company. Whim the 
I Em])eror Paul suceecdt'd Cathorino II., the 
I company was disbanded, but Cavos remained 
: in Russia, and, in 1799, was made director of 
I the Italian and Russian operas, and professor 
j in the Theatrical Scliool. It was his duty to 
1 compos<‘ for three companies Italian, Ru.saiari 
; ami Fnmch. The .succciss of his operas on 
i Russian fairy-tales cncouragiM him to make 
i som(‘. tentative efforts for national colouring in 
i his music. ‘ Ivan Sonsanin,’ an opera on the 
I same subject as ‘ A Life for the Tsar,’ met with 
I griMit success in 1815. The Russian element is 
( very slight in th(5 music of Cavos ; nevertheless 
; he mu.st Ix) n'ckoncd one of the first to start 
; that movemcmt toward.s nationalit;V^ in music 
I whicli Verstorsky strove to develop, and 
which eventually culminated in the genius 
of Glinka. Cavos comfioscd a vast number 
of operas and vaudevilles. His music was 
pleasing but not inspired. R. N. 

CAZZATI, Maukizio (6. Guastalla, c. 1620 ; 
d. there, 1077), organist of S. Andrea, Mantua, 
I 1641 ; maestro di cappella to the Duke of 
: Sabioneta, 1648-51, at the Accademia della 
i Mortc in Ferrara ; appointed maestro di 
; cappella at S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo, 
' 1(>53 ; and at San Petronio in Bologna, 1668. 
Ho resigned this post in 1671, possibly on 
account of a violent quarrel with Arresti, 
organist of the same church, who had severely 
criticised the Kyrio in a Mass of Cazzati. 
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Hi« * Ri8p08ta alio oppositioni,* etc., was 
printed at Bologna, 1663. His voluminous 
compositions (see Q-L.) comprise masses, 
psalms and motets, iK^sidcs canzonets and airs, 
and sonatas and other instrumental works. 
One of his motets, ‘ Sunt breves mundi rosae,’ 
was printed in Ballard’s collection for 1712, 
and other pieces in Profe’s Geistliche Con- 
cer^en (Leipzig, 1641). 

CEBELL, a name used by Purcell and others 
for the dance form now generally known by the 
pamo of Gavotte. An instance occurs in a suite 
of Purcell printed in Pauer’s ‘ Old English 
Composers,* and in vol. vi. of the Purcell 
Society’s publications, and * The old Cebell * is 
given by Hawkins, History ^ App. 22. M. 

CECILIA, ST., Virgin and Martyr, was a 
young Roman lady of noble birth, who, being 
educated in the Christian faith, vowed to lead a 
celibate life and to devote herself to the service 
of religion. 

She was, however, compelled by her parents 
to marry Valerianus, a young Roman noble and 
a Pagan, with whom she prevailed so much 
as not only to induce him to respect her vow, 
but, with his brother, to embrace the Christian 
faith. Seized and brought before the Pagan 
authorities, and refusing to abjure their faith, 
they wore condemned to death, the brothers 
being decapitated, and the virgin-wife placed 
in a dry bath with fire beneath, which failing to 
terminate her existence as rapidly as her j)er- 
secutors desired, they sent an executioner to 
despatch her by severing her head from her 
body. These events occurred at Rome about 
A.D. 229, under Alexander Severus, according to 
most writers, although some state them to have 
happened in Sicily under Marcus Aurelius 
between a.d. 176 and 180. Her house at Rome, 
where she was put to death, was converted 
into a church, or a church was built over it, to 
which in 821 her remains, with those of her 
husband, his brother and other martyrs, were 
translated. This church was repaired and 
sumptuously embellished in 1599, and a monu- 
ment of the saint erected. 

St. Cecilia has long been regarded as the 
tutelary saint of music and musicians, but the 
period at which she was first so looked upon 
is involved in obscurity. There is a tradition 
that an angel by whom she was visited was 
attracted to earth by the charms of her singing, 
but when it originated is equally unknown. 
Early writers make no mention of her skill in 
music ; even as late as 1594 a long Italian 
poem by Castelletti, entitled ‘ I^ trionfatrice 
(Vcilia, vergine e martiro Romana,* was 
published at Florence, which does not allude 
to it. It is certain, however, that nearly a 
century before she had been considered as 
Music’s patroness, for in 1502 a musical 
society was established in Louvain, the 
statutes of which were submitted to the 


magistrate for his sanction. The founders 
desired to place the new association under the 
patronage of * St. Job,* but the magistrate 
decided that it should be put under the 
auspices of St. Cecilia. 

Cecilian Festivals. For a very long time 
the custom of celebrating upon St. Cecilia’s 
festival (Nov. 22) the praise of music by 
musical performances existed in various 
countries, and many associations were formed 
for the purpose. The earliest of such associa- 
tions of which any notice has been found was 
established on Oct. 12, 1570, at Evreux in 
Normandy, under the title of ‘ Le Puy do 
Musique.’ A solemn celebration of VesjH'rs 
and Compline took place in the cathedral on 
the vigil ; High Mass, Vespers and Compline 
were performed on the feast day, and a 
Requiem Mass for the souls of departed founders 
on the morrow. A banquet was given after 
Mass on the feast day, and prizes were 
awarded for the best motets, part-songs, airs 
and sonnets. The best composers of the day 
were competitors for these prizes, and amongst 
those who obtained them are found the names 
of Orlando do Lasso, Eustache du Caurroy and 
Jacques Salmon. 

It was a century later before any similar 
association was regularly established in 
England. In 1083 a body of persons known 
as ‘ The Musical Society ’ held the first of 
a series of annual celebrations in Londt)n. 
Their practice was to attend divine worship 
(usually at St. Bride’s Church), when a choral 
service and anthem with orchestral accom- 
paniments (often composed expressly for the 
festival) were performed by an exceptionally 
large number of musicians, and a 8<?rmon, 
usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They then repaired to another 
place (commonly Stationers’ Hall), where an 
ode in praise of music, written and composed 
expressly for the occasion, was performed, 
after which they sat down to an entertainment. 
These odes were written by Dryden (1697 and 
1697), Shad well, Congreve, D’Urfey, Hughes 
and other less- known writers, and composed 
by Henry Purcell (1683 and 1692), Blow (1684, 
1691, 1695, and 1700), Draghi, Eccles, 

Jeremiah Clarke and others of lesser note. 
Purcell produced for 1694 his ‘ Te Deum and 
Jubilate in D,* and Blow his for 1695. These 
celebrations were kept uninterruptedly (with 
the exception of the years 1686, 1688 and 1689) 
until 1703, after which they were held only 
occasionally. The Musicians’ Company in 
London revived the celebration of the festival 
in 1903. 

Pope wrote his fine ode in 1708, but it was 
not set to music until 1730, and then in an 
altered and abbreviated form by Dr. Greene, 
as the exercise for his doctor’s degree. It 
was first set in its original form about 1767 
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by William Walond, organist of Chichester 
Cathedral, and at a much later period by 
Dr. Thomas Busby. In 1736 Handel reset 
Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ originally com- 
posed in 1697 by Jeremiah Clarke, and in 1740 
Dryden’s first ode, originally sot in 1687 by 
Draghi. Odes were composed at various 
periods by Drs. Pepusch and Boyce, by 
Festing, Samuel Wesley, Parry and others. 

About the same time that the London cele- 
brations were established similar meetings were 
held at Oxford, for which odes were written 
by Addison, Yalden and others, and set by 
Blow, Daniel Purcell, etc. These meetings were 
continued until 1708, and perhaps later. Other 
places followed the example, as Winchester, 
(Uoucester, Devizes and Salisbury. At the 
latter place, in 1748 (the time of holding it 
having previously been changed), the meeting 
was extended to two days, and gradually 
developed into the modern musical festival, 
oratorios being performed at the cathedral 
in the morning, and secular concerts at the 
Assembly Room in the evening. 

There are some records of a musical celebra- 
tion having taken place on St. Cecilia’s Day in 
Edinburgh in 1695, and in the early part of the 
18th century several took place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

In Paris some years since it was the custom to 
have a Solemn Mass performed in the church 
of St. Eustache on St. Cecilia’s Day, for the 
benefit of the Society of Artist Musicians. 
The orchestra of the Soci6t6 des Concerts 
du Conservatoire took part. On these occa- 
sions a new Mass, composed expressly by 
some eminent musician, was usually produced. 
Amongst those who wrote such masses were 
Adolph Adam, Niedcrmeyer (1849), Dietsch, 
Gounod (1855) and Ambroiso Thomas (1857) 
Later, masses by Saint - Saens, C. Franck, 
Th. Dubois and S. Rousseau, etc., were 
utilised. Since the appointment of F6lix 
Raugel as maitre do chapelle at St. Eustache 
(1910) the Mass of St. Cecilia has been replaced 
by a sacred concert and a Solemn Benediction. 
From 1911-13 works by Liszt, Bach and 
Handel were given ; in 1922 and 1923 works 
by C. Franck and Widor. 

Musical celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day are 
recorded as having taken place at various 
periods in Italy, Germany and elsewhere. 
Spohr composed a ‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia ’ for 
the Cecilian Society at Cassel in 1823, and 
Moritz Hauptmann another for the same society 
in the following year. w. H. h. 

Bjbl. — St. Ctcilia Ode$, etc., Mus. Ant. 11. 234 (July 

an Index to songs and musical allusions in the 09nil€man‘$ 
Jottrnal, 1692-94. 

CECILIA SOCIETY, see Boston. 

CELESTA, a keyboard instrument in which 
plates of steel suspended over resonating boxes 
of wood are struck by hammers after the manner 
of the pianoforte action. It was invented in 1886 


by Auguste Mustel of Paris, who subsequently 
combined its characteristic effects with those 
of the * Mustel Organ,* producing some dis- 
tinctly new qualities, of tone. The tone of 
the celesta itself is of exquisite purity, and 
as an orchestral instrument it has been used 
by a large number of modern composers in 
operas, ballots and mystic pieces, where a 
special quality of tone is required. Its com- 
pass is four octaves upwards from the middle c, 
and the part is written an octave below the 
actual pitch. The tone improves as the 
pitch rises. M., with addns. 

CELESTINA, a keyboard instrument in 
which the sound is prixiuced by the friction 
of a continuous band of rosined silk upon 
catgut or wire strings. (See Sostinknte 
Pianoforte.) f. w. o. 

CELE8T1NO, Elioio (6. Romo, c. 1739 ; 
d, Jan. 14, 1812), a violin-player. 

Burney heard him in Rome in 1770, and con- 
sidered him the best Roman violinist of the 
period. In 1772 he began to travel, and ap- 
l>eared in London in that year. He was 
appointed violinist of the court band at Stutt- 
gart in 1770. He gave a concert with his wife 
at Frankfort in 1780, and already had the title 
of Konzertmeister to the Duke of Mecklenberg, 
at Ludwigshut, a jiost which he retained till 
his death. In Preston’s Catalogue (London, 
1797) we find of his composition Six Sonatas 
for a Violin and Bass (op. 9), and three Duos a 
Violino e Violoncello (London, dementi, 1798). 
Some other works, such as a vocal solo or trio 
with orchestral accompaniment, are mentioned 
in Q. L. p. D. 

CELLI (Standing), Frank H. ; (6. London, 
1842 ; d. there, Dec. 27, 1904), operatic 
basso-cantanto ; brother of William T. Carle- 
ton, singer, and Herbert Standing, actor, both 
well known. His voice, which might also bo 
termed a heavy baritone, was of an unusually 
sweet, sympathetic quality, yet sufficiently 
powerful and extremely flexible. He had 
received little instruction when he made his 
debut at the age of 20 at the old Marylebone 
Theatre as Mat-o’-the-Mint in a^ revival of 
‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ Other stage and con- 
cert work followed, including one engagement 
as Lorenzo (with songs) in a revival of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice * at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He then studied and sang in oratorio with 
Mine. Rudersdorff, and in the late ’sixties went 
on a concert tour with Mme. Carlotta Patti. 
His true bent, however, was towards opera, for 
which his fine voice and striking physique 
eminently suited him. Accordingly in 1871 he 
joined Mapleson’s provincial troupe, which then 
included Tietjens, Trebelli, Sinico, lima di 
Murska, Bettini and Foli, with Bevignani as 
conductor, and made his first appearance at 
Birmingham as Valentine in ‘ Faust,’ then 
given for the first time in that cHy. His chief 
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suooesftcfi, later on, wore gained in English 
opera, especially under Carl Rosa, with whose 
pompany he sang regularly for several years, 
his best characters being Mephistopheles, Don 
Giovanni, Count Arnheim, Peter the Great, 
Kscamillo, Count Almaviva in ‘ Figaro,* and 
the King in ‘ Mari tana.’ Towards the latter 
part of his career he drifted into light opera, 
visiting the United States and various colonies, 
where he quickly won popularity. At home he 
was always a great favourite, and his voice 
retained much of its freshness and charm to the 
end. Ho was the father of Miss Faith Colli, the 
well-known actress. h. k. 

CELLIFR, Alfred {h. Hackney, Dec. 1, 
1844 ; d. London, Dec. 28, 1891), a composer of 
light opera. 

He was the son of a teacher (jf French, was 
educated at the Grammar School, Hackney, 
and from 1855-60 was a chorister at the (>hapel 
Royal, St. James’s, under the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore. In 1862 ho wa.s ap[)ointed organist 
to the church of All Saints, Hlackheath. At 
the age of 21 he became director of the Ulster 
Hall Concerts, Belfast, succeeding Dr. Chipp, 
and conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society. Ho was appointed organist at St. 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, in 1868. Cellier was 
conductor at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester 
(1871-75); Opera-Cornique, London (1877-79), 
and joint conductor, with Sir A. Sullivan, of 
the Promenade C’oncerts, Cov^ent Garden (1878 
and 1879), besides holding numerous smaller 
appointments at the Court, St. James’s, and 
Criterion Theatres. His compositions include a 
sotting of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ written for the Leeds 
Festival (Oct. 10, 1883), a Suite Symphoniquo 
for orchestra, various songs and PF. pieces, 
among which latter must be mentioned a 
charming ‘ Danse-Pompouse,’ 1880, dedicated 
to and frequently played by Mme. Montigny- 
R6maury. But Cellier was best known as a 
composer of light opera or opera- boiiffe. Besides 
much incidental music to plays, etc., he pro- 
duced the following : 

‘Charity bednij at Home,' Oallery of Illustration, 1870, ‘The 
Sultan of Mocha,* i^oduoed at the rrince’* Theatre. Maocheater, 
Nov. 10, 1874, with Rrcat success, and at St. James’s Theatre, 
London, Ap. 17, 187H ; * 'Fhe Tovrer of London,' Oct. 4, 1875 ; 
‘ Nell Uwynne,* Oct. l(J, 187G ; ' Bella Donna, or the Little Beauty 
and the Great Bcoat,' Ap. *37, 1878, all pn>duced at Manchester ; 

The Foster Brothers,' 1870 (.St. Oeorge’s Hall) ; ' Dora’s Dream,* 
Nov. 17, 1877; ‘The Spectre Knight,' Feb. i), 1878; ‘After All.’ 
Dec. 16, 1879 ; ‘ In the Sulks,’ Feb. 21, 1880, oi)eretta8 in one act, 
(dl produced at the Op<ra-('omique Theatre. * Pandora,' a grand 
opera In three acts, words by Longfellow, was produced in Boston 
In 1881. 

Few of the larger works obtained other than 
provincial popularity, in spite of the pleasing 
and elegant music contained therein, probably 
owing to weak librettos ; but on Sept. 25, 1886, 
in his opera of ‘ Dorothy,’ produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, a fresh setting of his ‘ Nell 
Gwynne * to a new book, Cellier gained his first 
real success, thanks to the musical merits of the 
^ork, which ran through the entire autumn 
season, and on Deo. 20 was transferred to the 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where it enjoyed 
an exceptionally long career. Its successor, 
‘ Doris,’ Lyric Theatre, Apr. 20, 1889, was less 
popular, but ‘ The Mountebanks,’ to an admir- 
able libretto by W. S. Gilliert (Lyric, Jan. 4, 
1892), was another great siiocc.ss. It was 
technically a posthumous work, as the composer 
died before ho could comjilete it by the com- 
po.sition of an overture : a movement from his 
Suite Symphonique was adapted for the pur- 
pose. A lever du ridenu entitled ‘ The Carp ’ 
was produced at the Savoy Theatre on Feb. 13, 

1886, and another ‘ Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie,’ at 
the same, Fob. 14, 1888. On Sept. 21, 1887, 
the ‘ Sultan of Mocha ’ was revived at the 
Strand Theatre, with a new libretto by Lestoeq. 
During his later years ( ’ellier resided in America 
and Australia, hut returned to England in 

1887. He was buried in the Norwood Cemetery. 

A. c. 

’CELJ^O, a contraction of Violoncello. 

CEMBAL D’ AMORE translated is ‘harp- 
sichord of love,’ but, according to Adlung 
{Musica Mechanica), this instrument did not 
belong to the clavicembalo or harpsichord 
genus, but to that of the clavichord. The in- 
strument should be regarded as a double clavi- 
chord, the two instruments being separated by 
the tangents. The strings, he states, were as 
long again as in the ordinary clavichord, and 
the tangents which produced the tone from the 
strings, instead of touching them near to their 
left-hand terminations, made the impact exactly 
in the middle of their whole length between the 
bridges, of which there were two instead of one 
as in the clavichord, and two soundboards of 
unequal forms and dimensions. Both halves 
of the strings were thus set in vibration simul- 
taneously, which necessitated the use of a differ- 
ent damping contrivance from the simple one 
of the clavichord. In the ceinbal d’ arnore the 
strings lay uyion the damping-cloth instead of 
its being woven between them, and small 
wooden uprights supported it. The strings 
were therefore damped when at rest ; when 
raised upwards by the tangents they were free 
to vibrate, and remained so as long as the keys 
were pressed down. The form of a cembal 
d’ amore was that of an English spinet with the 
keyboard to the right hand of the player 
instead of the left, thus reversing the extension 
of the instrument laterally. Adlung attributed 
to it more tone than the ordinary clavichord, 
and more cajiability of bebend effect by the 
gently reiterated movement of the key. But 
too much pressure on the key would affect the 
intonation as in a clavichord. In estimating its 
dynamic power ho places the cembal d’ amore 
far behind the pianoforte, though beyond the 
clavichord. Mattheson^ (Critica Musica) refers 

1 The only known Illiutratloo waa found by E. ran der Straeten 
Uk MaUheson’s papers at Hamburg, and reproduced, with i>articulars, 
In Mua. T., Jan. 1924. A detailed description is given in J. Adlung's 
Mwic* mtehanUa, rol. ill. p. 123. 
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to it and to a parallel between the Florentine 
(pianoforte) and Freiberg (cembal d’ amore) in 
a bantering tone. Gottfried Silbermann of 
Freiberg (1083-1753) invented it, and Hahnel 
of Meissen attempted to improve it by adding a 
‘Celestine’ register. Others, aa Opi)ermann 
and Masse of Hamburg, maile the instrument. 
A drawing of this rare instrument is preserved 
in the State and University library of Hamburg. 

Through the even series of partial tones being 
virtually banished by the contact with the 
second or node at the half length of the string, 
the quality of tone or tinihre must have tended 
towards that of the clarinet. The Rev. J. K. 
Cotter, of Donoughmoro Rectory, Cork, be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1865 endeavoured to 
obtain this effect from a pianoforte which he 
had constructed in linmdwood's workshops, 
by making a ‘ striking place ' at the middle of 
the vibrating length of string. In this, the 
Lyrachord, as ho named it, the clarinet quality 
was a prominent characteristic. a. j. ii. 

CFiMBALO or Cimualo (Ital.), a dulcimer, 
an old Kuropean name of which, with unim- 
portant ])honetie variations, was Cymbal. The 
derivation of cembalo is from the Greek 
( Latin cymba), a hollow vessel ; and with the 
Greeks Ku/x^aXa were small cymbals, a larger 
form of this ringing instrument being well 
known in modern military bands. These cym- 
bals and bells in the Middle Ages were regarded 
as closely allied, and rows of bells of different 
sizes, tintinnabula or glorkemspiel^ were also 
called cymbala. Virdung (1511) names zymbeln 
and fjlocken (cymbals and bells) together. Jt 
was most likely the bell-bke tone of the wire 
strings struck by the hammers of the dulcimer 
that attracted to it the name of cymbal or cem- 
balo. It is explained here, however, not only 
for the meaning dulcimer, but for the frequent 
use of the word ‘ cembalo ’ by composers who 
wrote figured basses, and its employment by 
them as an abbreviation of clavicembalo. The 
dulcimer, or cembalo, with keys added, became 
the clavicembalo. In course of time the first 
two syllables being, for convenience or from 
idleness in speaking or writing, dropped, ‘ cem- 
balo ’ also was used to designate the keyed 
instrument, that is, the clavicembalo or harpsi- 
chord — just as ‘ cello ’ in the present day fre- 
quently stands for violoncello. In the famous 
Passacaille of J, S. Bach, * cembalo ’ occurs 
where we should now write ‘ manual,’ there 
being a separate pedal part (see Pedal). But 
v/e know from Forkel that Bach used a double 
‘ flugel ’ or clavicembalo, having two keyboards 
and obbligato pedals, as well as the organ with 
pedals. (See Hakpsichord.) a. j. h. 

CENDRILLON, opera in 4 acts ; text by 
Henri Cain ; music by Massenet. Produced 
Opera-Comique, May 24, 1899. 

CENERENTOLA, LA, opera on the story of 
Cinderella, by Rossini ; libretto by Feretti ; 
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produced Teatro Valle, Rome, 1817, King’s 
Theatre, London (much mutilated), Jan. 8, 
1820, and Theatre dcs Italiens, Paris, ilune 8, 
1822. Georgina Burns revived it in 1891 in a 
successful tour of the provinces. 

CENTS, a numerics 1 device for the com- 
parison of vibration ratios, see Interval. 

CERESINI, Giovanni, a 17th*centurv com- 
poser of Cesena. He wfis Aecademico Eteroo 
in 1607 ; maestro di cappella ‘della morte in 
Ferrara,’ in 1627. Ho wrote ‘ Messa et salmi,* 
5 V., op. 3., 2 editions, 1618 and 1623 ; 
2 books of madrigals, 1607, and op. 4, 1627; 
2 books of motets, 1617 and 1638 {Q.-L,), 

CERNOHORSKY (CZKRNOHORSKY), Boiiu- 
SLAV Mat^j (called also Padn> Bo6rno) 
(6. Nymburk, Bohemia, 1684; d. 1742), taught 
Gluck and Tartini. 

Ho was a friar of the Minorite order, and was 
for a time Rogens Chori at tlie Santo in Padua, 
and about 1715 f>rgaMist in the convemt church 
at Assisi, where Tartini was his pupil. About 
1735 ho was director of the music at St. tlacob*s 
Church, Prague, where Gluck learnt from him. 
He was an excellent C()mposer, but V(*ry few of 
his works art' extant, the chhd ])art of them 
having been destroyed by a fire in his convent. 
A few of his works are in the church archives 
at Prague and in private hands. He died while 
on his way to Italy. A biograpliical notice by 
Laurencin was published in the Nem ZeiU 
schrifi Jiir Musik^ 60, No. 13 {Jiiemann, etc.). 

M. 

CERONK, Dom Pietro (/>. Bergamo, 
f. 1566; d. after 1613), a priest who migrated 
to Spain in ir>tl2, and entered the chapel of 
Philip 11. in 1593. 

In 1608 ho loft Spain for Naples, where 
he l>eh>nged to the Chapel Royal. He wrote 
Le regale piu necessarie V mtraduUione del 
canto fermo, etc., Naples, 1609, and El MelopeOf 
a folio volume, in Sj)anish, {)f 22 books and 1160 
jiages of small print (Naples, 1613), a work, 
according to the account of Fetis, valuable 
in some respects, but tedious, confused and 
unequal to an astonishing degree. It is 
founded on the system of Zarlino ; indeed 
there is some reason to believe that it is a mere 
redaction of a work with the same title which 
Zarlino speaks of as having completed in MS., 
but which has totally disappeared. The whole 
edition of Cerone’s work is said to have been 
lost at soa except 13 copies, but 10 copies 
are mentioned as still extant, in which 

refers to a third work of Cerone, Curiosidades 
del cantollano (Madrid, 1709 sic, perhaps 

for 1609). See also Proc, Mtis, Ass,, 1878-79, 
p. 87. Q. 

CERRETO, SciPiONK (6. Naples, 1661 j 

d, there, after 1631), an important writer on 
musical theory whose known works are : Della 
prattica mustca (1601) ; DelV arbor e musicale 
( 1 608) ; Dialogo harmonica, dealing with counter- 

2q 
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point And canon, etc. (MS. autograph, 1631); 
Dm raggionamenU in forma di dialogo (MS. 
1626), counterpoint and canon. Of his mad- 
rigals only 1 book, ‘ V Amarillide a 3 voci * 
(1621), and 3 numbers in Arcadelt’s ‘ 1 lib. di 
madrigali’ (1608) have survived, e. v. d. s. 
CERRITO, Fanny, see Saint-LAon (2). 
CERTON, Pierre (d, Paris, Fob. 23, 1672 ’), 
a French musician of the first half of the 16th 
century ; master of the choir at the Sainte- 
Chapelle, Paris; first mentioned there as ‘Clerc 
sous la pr^bende de M. de Colligny,* May 8, 
1532; entitled ‘master of the boys* at the 
Ste.-Chapelle in 1642.* Ho is mentioned by 
Rabelais in the Nouveau Prologue to the 2nd 
book of Pantagrucl. Having become perma- 
nent chaplain in 1648, he retained both titles 
until his death. Before 1660 he was in pos- 
session of a canon's prebend at the church of 
Notre - Dame, Molun, from which district ho 
probably originally came. An annual service 
was founded by him at this church for Lady 
Day, and the inscription of it was engraved 
on a stone now preserved at the Museum of 
Molun. Other pious foundations of his were 
given to the Ste.-Chapelle and the Hotel- Diou, 
Paris. Gorton was a prolific composer. The 
number of his masses appears to be 6: ‘Missae 
tree Petro Certon,* ‘ Sus le pont d’Avignon,* 
‘ Adjuva mo,* ‘ Regnum mundi ’ (1568), ‘ Missa 
pro defunctis,* ‘ Missa ad imitationem moduli * 
(1668) (Le Roy ; Ballard). His motets, 

* Recens modularum,’ etc., amounting prob- 
ably to 60, are included in the publications 
of Phal^se (Louvain, 1558), Cipriani (Venice, 
1644), Attaingnant (1533-49). His chansons 
amount to about 200, including the col- 
lections which are not mentioned in 
They are contained in the following collections: 
Attaingnant (1633-49), Moderne (1638), Le Roy 
and Ballard (1662), Tylman Susato (Antwerp, 
1643-60), etc. Ho also composed French 
psalms and canticles. A Magnificat is found in 
‘Canticum B. M. Virginis . . . 1569’ (see Q.-L.). 

Modern reprints include : 

Hbnkt Ebpbbt : Mpertoin poputairt da Ja musiqw da ht 
Ranaiitanea, 1 . Chanaon : * SI par fortune aver, mon civur 
acuuU ' (Paiia, 8<nart) ; ‘ Honuroenta de la mualque au tempa 
de la RenalManoe ' (102S) ; 3 Maiwefl : * Sus le pout d’Avignon.’ 

* Regnum mundi,' * Adjuva me ‘ (Parie, S^nart). 

Ch. BoKORa: ‘Chansonnierdu XVI* ei^le.' 1. Chaneon; 'J'eep^ 
ei oralne, le me tale et eupplie. . . (Paris. Ronart et 
]..erone) ; ^ Ancient Church Music,’ printed by the Motet 
Society (1843). 1 piece {2 trebles and tenor to English words). 

Bibl.— Michbl Bkbnrt, La* Muaieian* da la Sainta-ChapaU* du 
Pwlai* (1910), with list of works. ^ P. 

CERVELAT, the French name for Racket 
(g.v.y (PLATE IV. No. 3.) 

CERVETTO, (1) Giacobo Basevi (B.\ssevi) 
(called Cervetto the Elder) (6. Italy, 1682 ; 
d, London, Jan. 14, 1783). His sobriquet 

* Cervetto * (a little stag) points to a translation 
of the German -Jewish name of Hirschel. He 
came to London in 1728 as a dealer in Italian 
instruments and a violoncellist. In the latter 

t Sm Ua of HoUta. 


capacity he took part in the performance of 
Dr. Arne*8 ‘ Comus * in 1737, and Burney tells 
us in 1739 that Cervetto, together with Abaco, 
Lanzetti, Pasqualini and Caporale, ‘ brought 
the violoncello into favour,* although it was 
already in use in England during the 17th 
century. In 1744 Cervetto, Pasqualini and 
Caporale were playing at the concerts at 
Hickford’s Room, and Burney says that while 
the two former possessed a greater technique 
and musical knowledge, their tone was raw 
and crude and their style of delivery unin- 
teresting, and Caporale surpassed them with 
respect to the latter qualities. For many years 
Cervetto was solo violoncellist at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he afterwards succeeded Garrick 
as manager, with great financial success. He 
was ‘ of an amiable disposition but of odd 
appearance and manners, his large proboscis 
causing him to bo hailed from the gallery with 
‘‘ Play up, Nosey.” * There are several amusing 
anecdotes told regarding his habits. At the 
time of his death he had amassed a fortune of 
£20,000, which he left to his son James, who 
was the most gifted of his many pupils. His 
compositions consist of 6 trio sonatas for 3 
violoncellos or 2 violins and a bass ; 6 trios 
for 2 violins, violoncello or harpsichord ; 12 
solos, and 6 solos for violoncello and thorough- 
bass, 6 solos and 8 solos for German flute 
and basso continuo ; 6 lessons or diverti- 
mentos for 2 violoncellos, op. 4. Several of 
his sonatas and solos have appeared in modern 
editions (E. v. d. Straeten’s History of the 
Violoncello). 

(2) James (the younger) (b. London, 1747 ; 
d. there, Feb. 5, 1837), pupil of his father 
and C. F. Abel, appeared on Apr. 23, 1760, 
at a concert given at the Little Theatre in 
the Hay market in conjunction with Gertrud 
Schmeling (afterwards Mine. Mara), aged 10, 

‘ Master Barron,’ a pupil of Giardini, aged 13, 
and Fanny Burney, then a nine-year-old 
pianist. In 1765 he played with his father at 
a concert given by Parry the harpist, and soon 
became one of the leading violoncellists of his 
time. From 1780 he played at the pro- 
fessional concerts at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where in 1783 he was joined by Duport 
and Baumgarten, and in 1784 he played a 
violoncello concerto by Haydn there, being 
joined about that time by Chabran (Gaetano 
Chiabrano). From 1763-70 he toured as a 
soloist on the Continent, and after his return 
became (1771) a member of the Queen’s band. 
Although not possessing the fiery temperament 
and virtuosity of Crosdill, he surpassed both 
him and his father in beauty of tone and 
delicacy of phrasing. He composed 3 books 
of duet« for 2 violoncellos, 2 books of .solos, 

1 book of sonatinas for violoncello and bass, 
op. 4. A fine portrait of him in oils is in the 
possession of W. E. Hill & Sons (reproduced 
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jn E. V. d. Straeten*8 Hist, of the Violoncello). 
Q.-L. mentions a Jasper Cervetto, whom he 
thinks probably a son of James, as the 19th- 
century author of a divertimento for 2 violon- 
cellos and 2 books of duets for violin and 
violoncello opp. 5 and 6. e. v. cL s. 

CES, see Cis. 

CESAKI, Gaetano (b. C'remona, 1870), 
critic and historian, entered the Conservatoire 
of Milan as a student of the double bass, and 
on completing his studies was for some years a 
performer on this instrument in various Italian 
orchestras. In 1900 he resumed his studies, 
going to Hamburg, where he sought the advice 
of Arnold Krug. From Hamburg he went on 
to Munich to study under Felix Mottl, graduat- 
ing at the same time in ijliilosophy at the 
university. On his return to Italv, Cesari for 
a time taught liistory, and later was appointed 
librarian to the Conservatoire. He is also 
musical critic to the Corrier^ della Sera and 
member of the Permanent Commission for 
Music of the Italian Ministry of Education. 
His most important works include a critical 
edition of Monteverdi and the collection of 
Verdi’s letters, 11 Copialettere di Giuseppe 
Verdi. v. B. 

CESARIS, Johannes, an early 15th-century 
composer. He is one of the three musicians 
named by Martin lo Franc as predecessors of 
Dufay and Binchois (see Carmen, Johannes). 
A motet of his in 4 [)art8 and 5 secular songs to 
French words are contained in MS. Canonici 
Misc. 213 in the Bodl. Lib, One of the latter (in 
3 parts, with 2 sets of words) is transcribed in 
Stainer’s Dufay and his Contemporaries. 

J. F. R. S. 

CESI, (1) Napoleone (h. Naples, 1807), son 
of the Neapolitan pianist, Beniamino Cesi. He 
studied with his father, then with Martucci, 
Lauro Rossi and Scrao ; and was classified 
second in the Rubinstein competition won by 
Ferruccio Busoni. Ho has composed operas 
and various pianoforte pieces, amongst them a 
concertstiick for piano and orchestra and a con- 
certo dedicated to his daughter Cecilia, who is 
also a pianist of some ability. His brother 
(2) SiaiSMONDO (6. Naples, May 24, 1869) was 
taught by his own father and A. Longo for 
pianoforte, and by N. D’ Arienzo for theory. 
In 1898 he founded in Naples a Liceo Musicale, 
together with E. Marciano, of which he is still 
the director. He has published editions of the 
works of Schumann and dementi, and is the 
author of a study on the ‘ history and literature 
of the pianoforte.’ F. b. 

CESTI, Marcantonio (h. Arezzo, c. 1620 ^ ; 
d. Venice, 1669), an ecclesiastic, a native 
of Arezzo according to Baini, whom F^tis 
follows, but of Florence according to Adami. 

In due course he became a pupil of Carissimi. 

> Riemann (1922) Klven the dAt« of hla bapUsm Oct. 16, 1618 ; 
COTAdial, however, gives hie biilh dAte Ai Aug. 6, 162a 


He was maestro di cappella in Florence in 1640^ 
was made a member of the papal choir oa 
Jan. 1, 1660, and vice-Kaiiellmeister at Viedina 
from 1666-69. 

The bent of Cesti’s genius was towards the 
theatre, and he did much for the progress of the 
musical drama in -Italy. Bertini says of him : 

‘ Contribui inolto a 1 progresai del teatrodramnmtico 
in Italia, rlforniandu la monot>oDa salinodia che allova 
vi regnava, e tra»jH)rtandu ed adattando al teatro le 
cantate inventate dal suo maestro per la chieaa.* 

That ho ow’ed much to his master Carissimi, 
as he did to his contemporary Cavalli, whose 
operas were then in vogue at Venice, cannot be 
doubted, but that he deserves to bo dismissed 
as the plagiarist of either of thorn is untrue. 

The following is a list of the operas of Cost! : 

* L* UrubtcA,’ ; ‘ IViAr-* AinAuU,' 1661 ; * La I>or!,* 1663 f 
•Tito.' 1UG6 ; ' SemlrtimlJf.' 1067; 'II porno d' oro,' 1668 

* 1/ Argiii.' 1669 ; ' La aohlavK fortuiiatA,’ 1674. 

This last, and another, * Genserico,* were left 
unfinished at his tleaili, the former being com- 
pleted by Marcantonio Ziani, the latter by 
Domenico Partonio. Four others, without 
date of production, are mentioned in Q.-L. 
Bertini and Gerber say that he set Guarini’s 
‘ Pastor Fido ’ to music, but the work is not 
known to exist. Burney has iireserved a 
scene from ‘ V Orontea’ in his History of Music, 
and Hawkins has done the like by a pretty little 
duet for soprano and bass, called ‘ Cara e dolce 
c libertk.’ His name is chiefly known in the 
jirescnt day by the melodious song, ‘ Intomo 
air idol mio,’ quoted by Burney. The Abb6 
Santini had a collection of his chamber pieces, 
and the score of his Dori, lately republished ; 
some of his canzonets were published in London 
by Pignani in 1 665, and ‘ Porno d’ oro ’ is pub- 
lished in D.T.d. (see Dknkmaler). There are 
3 motets and 21 cantatas for stiprano solo at 
(’h. Ch., Oxford (see Arkwright’s Catalogue, 
Part L), and one in the National Library in 
Paris. The ‘ Judicium Salomonis,’ published 
as Carissimi’s, is almost certainly by Costi. 

E. H. P. 

Bibi.. — F. CoBAPiBi, P. Antonio Oetti, S ofoite, lexs -14 otlo6r», 
1069. Auor'e notizie biogroficho. R.M.I. 1923, pp. 371-88. 

CETERA, see Cither. 

CEVALLOS (Ceballos ; ZABAfLOs), the 
name of two brothers, Spanish composers of 
the 16th century. 

(1) Francisco (d. Burgos, 1571) held the 
post of maestro de capilla there from 1536 until 
his death. Works attributed to him rather, 
than to his brother are found in MS. at the 
Escurial, Seville, and Toledo cathedral (MS, 7 
motets and 3 masses), and the cathedral of £1 
Pilar at Saragossa ; the last possesses a Mass 
by him (3rd tone). Eslava printed three 
motets, and Mitjana {End. de la musique : 
Espagne, p. 1976) quotes a fabourdon. 

(2) Rodrigo, who on June 10, 1666, was 
appointed maestro de capilla at Cordoba, is 
known as a composer of secular music. 

J. B, T. 
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CHABRAN (real name Cjiiabrano). Three 
njusioians of thia name have hitherto been 
inextricably confused. A careful investigation 
of all available sources has led to the following 
results. They were apparently relatives who 
came from Piedmont, and Fetis says that 
Francesco, whom he mistakes for (1) Charles 
(6. circa 1723), who always appeared under the 
name of (’habran, was a nephew and pupil of 
Somis (0. B.?) at Turin. Charles became a 
member of the royal chapel at Turin, 1747. 
lie went to Paris in 1751, where he met with 
great success, and published 0 sonatas for violin 
and ba88(» continue, op. 1, which were also 
published by Weicker in JA)ndon, where he 
appeared in 1752. T’he imi)ortance of (-harles 
lies in the fact that, t(^gother with other pupils 
of Somis, he handed the latter’s art down 
to posterity. Some of his sonatas were re- 
published by Cartier, Alard, A. Moffat, etc. 
(2) Caetano CiiiAUHANo is probably identical 
with ‘ Capperan,* who appears as violoncellist 
in the orcihestras of the Paris Oj)(Ta and (‘oncert 
Spirituel in 1755, tlie royal cha[)el at 'Furin, 
1752-55, and again in 1771, and the Concerts 
of Ancient Musick, London, 1784 (as ‘ Chab- 
ran ’). lie wrote solos fur violoncello and bass, 
published by Bremncr, fjondon, as C solos by 
Chiabrano and Piantanida, c. 1780; 2 sonatas 
for ditto (MS.) in the Berlin Library; 5 MS. 
sonatas for violoiuiello and bass by Gaetano 
Ciabrano, in the Milan Conservatoire, are 
apparently by the same. (.3) Franc ksco 
Chabran published a Tutor for the guitar in 
1790,and a book of opera-dances for pianofort<‘, 
violin or fliite, c. 1795. A .sonata for violoncello 
attributed to him in the British Mu.seum 
Catalogue is evidently by Gaktano Chia- 
BHANO. K. v. d. s. 

CKABRTER, Alexis Emmanuel (6. Am- 
bert, Puy-de-D5rne, Jan. 18, 1841 ; d. Paris, 
Sept. 3, 1804), showed as a child a precocious 
inclination for music. He took it up first as 
an amateur while ho was studying law at Paris 
and was employed at the Minist^ro de ITn- 
teriour. At the Lye<3e St. Louis, or Louis-le- 
Grand (according to one of his biographers), 
he studied piano with Edouard Wolf, and 
afterwards harmony, counterpoint and fugue 
with Semet and Aristide Hignard. He was, 
however, in a great measure self-taught. His 
first works of any importance were two 
operettas, more worthy of notice than most 
compositions of their kind, ‘L’fitoile (Bouffes 
Parisiens, Nov. 28, 1877) and ‘ L’l5ducation 
manqu^e ’ (Cercle de la Pre^se, May 1, 1879). 
Two years later, having devoted himself 
entirely to music, he published ‘ Dix Pieces 
pittoresques * for piano, follow'ed later on 
by ‘ Habanera * (1886), ‘ Bourr^e fantasque * 
(1891), etc., and in Dec. 1883 a Rhapsody on 

> The Ubretio of thle work wtUi one number from the oiisrinal 
mueio wme need hh the baela of ‘ The Lucky Star ’ (Savoy The«tre. 
Loudon, Jfto. 7. by a DumtMtr uf adApten And Ivan CarylL 


original Spanish airs, ‘ Espafla,’ performed by 
Lamoureux in his concerts at the Chateau 
d*Eau, with extraordinary success. Thus his 
reputation was made. As chorus - master 
(1884-85) he helped Lamoureux to produce the 
first two acts of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ thus 
developing his talent for orchestration. Ho 
then y)roduced a scena for mezzo-soprano and 
female chorus, ‘ La Sulamite ’ (Mar. 15, 1885), 
also selections from his opera ‘ Gwendoline,* 
first given in its entirety (3 acts) at the Theatr<i 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, Apr. 10, 188C (later 
performances : Karlsruhe, May 30, 1889 ; 
Leipzig, 1890, and other German towns ; Ijyons, 
Apr. 1893; Paris, Opera, Dec. 27, 1893). 

Finally, his remarkable work, ‘ J..e Hoi rnalgre 
lui,’ though conceived in an antiquated form, 
was given at the Opera - Comique (May 18, 
1887). After throe ])erformance8 it was stopped 
by the fire of May 25, but was reproduced at 
the temporary establishment on Nov. 16, 1887. 
His unfinished opera,^ ‘ Briseis,’ consisting of 
one act only, was i)roducod at the Opera, 
May 8, 1899.® Chabricr’s musical language is 
marked by groat brilliancy, an exuberant verve 
and wit, an inexhau.stible spontaneity, a vivid 
harmonic rhythmical and orchestral colouring. 
His works show a rare power of combining all 
the musical materials at his clis})osal, and his 
‘ Espana ’ is a model in that rcs])cct. Although 
he has left serious works for th(^ stage, his 
nature was not that of a dramatist, and the 
lyric side of his temperament prevailed in all 
his proiluctions. He possessed an innate gift 
for expressing drollery in music, for instance in 
his songs (1890, ‘ JfiiJlade des gros dindons,’ 
etc.), the more so sinc'e it Avas the natural re- 
flection of his own turn of mind. He may be 
considered to be one of the generators uf 
modern French music. A. J. and m. i., p. 

Bibi.. — OCTAVK Atutici 0 iu frarn'nit d’aujourd'hul. (19*21) 

CHACONNE (Ital. ciacona)^ an obsolete 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. At any 
rate the name is Spanish, chacona^ and is said 
to be derived from the Basque chocuna^ ‘pretty ’ 
(Littre). It is first mentioned in Spain in 1591, 
and Cervantes has an admirable description 
of the dance in one of hi.s ExempUiry Novels 
{La ilustre Fregona), published in 1610. The 
chaconne was a dance usually in 3-4 time (with 
the accent on the 2nd beat of the bar), of a 
moderately slow movement, Avhich belonged to 
the class of variations, being, in fact, in the 
large majority of cases, actually a series of 
variations on a ‘ ground bass,’ mostly eight 
bars in length. It closely resembles the Passa- 
caglia. (For a comparison of the two see 
Passacaglia.) Among the most celebrated 
examples are that in Bach’s fourth sonata for 
violin solo, and the two (one with 21, the other 
with 62 variations) in Handel’s ‘ Suites de 

t PlAnned in thr«« Acta. 

t First perfonuAnoe (oonoert form), LAOiourBax ConoertA. Feb. 
7,1897; Berlin, Jao. 14, 1899. 
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Pidces.’ Lully made the chaconne the cus- 
tomary ending to his operas, and its use in 
such a place was a convention of the later 
17th and early 18th century opera. Gluck con- 
formed to it in the fjiale of his ‘Orfeo,’ and 
\\'ith some modifications in the final ballet 
of his *lphig^nio en Aulide.’ In Couperin’s 
‘ Pieces de clavecin ’ (1713), is a chaconne in 
2-4 time, * La Favorite Chaconne k deux 
terns.’ E. p. ; addns. J. b. t. 

CHADWICK, George Whitefield 
{b. Lowell, Mass., U.S.A., Nov. 13, 1854), 
American composer of choral and instrumental 
works and songs, living in Boston, 

He began the study of piano under his elder 
brother and later went to Boston, whore he 
studied organ under Fugene Thayer. For a 
short time he was director of nnHie at Olivet 
(Jollege, Michigan, but resigned to go to D'ipzig, 
where ho studied in 1877 and 1878 under 
Keineekc and Jadassohn in the class with 
Helen Hopokirk and Carl Muck. In 1879 he 
studied in Munich under Rheinberger. While 
in Leipzig he composed an overture, ‘ Rip van 
Winkle,’ which ho conducted at a festival con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston after his return to America in 1880. 
Ho made Boston his home and became organist 
of the South Congregational Church. He was 
appointed professor of harmony, (umiposition 
and orchestration in the New England Con- 
s(^rvatory of Music (Jioston), and be(;ame its 
director in 1897. He still (1920) holds this 
post. Yale University conferred upon him in 
1897 the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
He conducted for several seasons the music- 
festivals at Worcester, Mass., but confined him- 
self ohietly to his duties at the (’oiisorvatory and 
to (;om]30sitioii. 

Chadwick’s works include operas, choral 
compositions, orchestral pieces (symphonies 
and other forms), chamber music, piano pieces 
and songs. His productivity has been not only 
largo but varied. His writings for the stage 
range from serious musical dramas like ‘Judith ’ 
to a burlesque operetta, ‘ Tabasco,’ which had 
much popularity. His creations in the choral 
field, however, are more important. His ode 
for the opening of the Columbian Exposition 
(Chicago, 1892), ‘The Viking’s Last Voyage,’ 
and ‘ Phoenix Expirans,’ are works of imagina- 
tion, virility and melodic inventiveness. His 
symphonic compositions disclose a sympathy 
with classic ideals. In some later works, such 
as ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ Chadwick showed his 
readiness to assimilate modern methods and 
orchestral devices, which he handled with skilL 
His chamber music is characterised by clarity 
and dignity. Above all things else he draws 
clear and engaging melodic outlines in all his 
music. He has used representative themes in 
some works and in others has utilised the 
Klioms of negro songs. But his music is for 
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the most part conservative in stylo. The 
following is a list of his works : 

OfBKAs : 'Th* Qtiiei ’ IHIVI ; ‘TBltaiKo/ burl«MU]u<? op«rA, 

18SU; ‘JutUth.' lyric tlrtiiuH, IWl ; ‘ Tlio l‘iMln)n<>,' lOlR ( 

• !x»v«a winra, 19lV 

C'lUiRAi. WoHKtt WITH OHt'HKNrRA: ’ Till* V ik iHK*t Voyime,' 

1H81 ; ‘ Th« of the N'lking/ lf<W2 : otir for the 

HolH# .Street t.'hmch. 1880; N«<l for lulxed volow, IHtW: 

• l.ovely KomaIw*!,' foi UiIxtHi 1885*; *The I.ily N > iiii>h, 

IWW; ‘ Kcise Jaiu iioctle.’ wrllteji for Ya 1« Uiih entity 

iiient, 1897 ; ‘ I’ha-ulx Kspininit,' ItftW ; Ode (ot the opening of Ui« 
OiduTiihlan KxpoHition, ; ‘ l.f»iid of oiu HfACtu,’ 1918, 

Ok«.'hkmtrai. tloMcoiiiTiuRH : Syinphoiiir». C niAior, 1H82: 1) HAi, 
1888. K. IWKl : fKMfnailr for Atrlnun, 1890; A rjiMtoiAl Prelude, 
1891 : S>'ni]>honic Hketchen. lui oroheetral AiiiVe in A. IHWJ 
■t lt»i)pi»trA.‘ ■yiiiphiitili' poem, 1891 ; idwfonlotUt in P, IPOtl; ‘Suite 
H> in|dioid()Ue ' in B flat, 1911 ; ‘ AphriHlite,' nytophunle |>o«Tn, 

llU’i; ‘An»(el of i>e;tth. ’ tty inphonic itociti, 1917; ‘Taiii o' Shanter.' 
•yiiiphoide liallHde. 1917 : theme varintiomi and fugue for ttruluNitra 
and organ. 192:t. 0^rr^u^«■ ‘ Kip Van Winkle,* 1879 ; ‘Thalia,* 

18H.'f; • Melixuiieite.* 1891 ; ‘AdtmaiH,' 1898 ; ' KuU'i jte,' 1900 ; aiinivere* 
ary overttire. 1922. 

t'HAMMKH Murtio: .String I] iiarlid-jt in (1 minor, 1> major, 

K minor, and U miitor ; ipiintet in K flat, l‘P. an-1 airinga. 

SoNtiK WITH Ohi-ii Mi'll At. \< '« '« .M I’ A i» I M KN'J : ‘ 1 ..»chi 11 vai , ’ 1 890 ; ‘A 
Ballad of Tree* ami the Mauler,' 1899; '.lit«hu«.’ 1900: ‘Afnronihe 
Plaliitt itf Tigri'..' 1911 : 'AghatltM*,' 1911 , four ('hr i»tiuaa song*, 1912; 
“rhe Curfew.' 1914. The Vol. e o{ Philomel.' 1914; ‘The Fighting 
.Men,’ 1918; 'Drake'* Drum,' IIWO. 

Numerou* song* wUh pi. mo or oigm, aconnii>aniinent. orgMl 
composition*, piaint wnik*, church niuaic and imrUttuigs. 

W. J. H. 

CHAIR ORGAN, an older name for CiioiB 
Organ, not impossibly arising from tlio fact 
that in catliodrals the choir organ often formed 
the back of the organist’s seat. 

CHAJjET, LF, a comic ojiera in 1 act; 
words by Scribe and Mclcsville ; music by 
A. Adam; produced Paris, Sept. 25, 1834; 
Olympic, Tlicatn*, J^ondon, 1837. O. 

CHALIAPIN, Fkdok Ivanovich (b. Kazan, 
Feb. 11, 1873), celebrated ojiera-singer. His 
father was a peasant, and unable to give his 
son any educational advantages, musical or 
otherwise. 

At 17 the young man joined a provincial 
opera-company, and was soon entrusted with 
leading jiarts. In 1892, after a tour in the 
region of the ('aspian Sea and the Caucasus, he 
found himself in J'illis, where lie studied for a 
year with Oussatov. Two years later he began 
to sing in St. Petersburg, at the Sii minor 
Theatre, the Aquarium and the Maryineky 
Theatre, but it was not until 1896, when he 
wa..s engaged at the I’rivatf:^ Opera in Moscow, 
that Chaliajiin’s name became famous. This 
enterprise, supported by a rich lawyer of the 
name of Mamontov, made a fl]>ecial feature 
of national of>era, and gave the yc^ung singer 
an opportunity of disjilaying his exceptional 
powers. Chaliapin impersonated, with striking 
power and originality, most of the chief 
bass jiarts in Russian oi>era : Ivan the 
Terrible in Rimsky - Korsakov’s ‘ Maid of 
Pskov,’ the title-role in Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ Melnik in Dargomijsky’s ‘ Rous- 
salka,’ Yeremka in Serov’s ‘ Power of Evil,* 
etc. He sang in Milan in 1901 (ten perform- 
ances of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele ’), and again in 
1904. a. N. 

On June 24, 1913, at Drury Lane, Chaliapin 
made his first appearance in England with 
the Russian company which on that date 
introduced Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godounov 
to England. ‘ Kbovanstchina ’ (Moussorgsky/ 
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and ‘ Ivan the Terrible ’ (Rimsky -Korsakov) 
were his other impersonations in this season, 
from which the fame of the Russian opera in 
this country began (see Bbecham, Thomas). 
In the following year he added to these r61e8 
two parts in Borodin’s * Prince Igor.* After 
the Russian revolution he made extensive 
concert tours in America, raising considerable 
funds to aid his famine-stricken countrymen. 
Latterly he has been regularly engaged at the 
Chicago Opera and at the Metropolitan of New 
York, where his performances as Boris and in 
the two Mephistopheles parts of Boito and 
Gounod have brought him a prestige equal 
to that which his intensely dramatic person- 
ality secured for him in Europe. In 1926 
he reappeared on the English stage, singing 
Mephistopheles (Boito) and Don Basilio (‘11 
Barbicre’) c. 

CHALUMEAU (from calamus^ a ‘ reed ’), an 
obsolete instrument of the beating single reed 
type. In its rudest form it was made from a 
cylindrical reed in which the speaking tongue 
was cut, and this was therefore not removable, 
in the manner of the modern clarinet reed. An 
interesting example lent by M. Cesare Snoeck 
to the Royal Military Exhibition, London, 1890, 
was 81 inches long, and about inch internal 
diameter, and was pierced with six finger-holes 
on the upper side, and one thumb-hole beneath. 
The tongue or reed was out on the upper side. 
By the 17th century the instrument, from its 
rude original form, had developed into a family, 
of soprano, alto, tenor and bass, with a slightly 
increased compass due to the introduction of 
two keys. In this state it was ready by means 
of a slight modification to become the modern 
Clarin et (q.v.). The name Chalumeau, especially 
in its German form Schalmei or Schalmey, is 
also given to a totally different instrument from 
the foregoing ; that is, to an instrument with 
conical tube and double reed, the antetype of 
the oboe (see Shawm). There may be room 
for doubt as to which of the two instruments 
is intended where the name occurs in the scores 
of Gluck’s operas. The word is also used for 
the lowest register of the clarinet. (See PL A TE 
LXXV. No. 3.) D. j. B. 

CHAMBER MUSIC is the term properly 
applied to all music intended for domestic use. 
Before the public concert became a recognised 
institution, chamber music (Qev.Kammermusik ; 
Ital. mtLsica da camera) was used principally 
in contradistinction to music written either 
for the church or the theatre. Consequently 
early in the 17th century we find the title of 
tnusico da camera (musician of the chamber) 
mentioned as a position hold by musicians in 
a noble household, and composers of that time 
producing cantate da camera and madrigali da 
camera for their patrons. With the rise of the 
violin during the century, the distinction be- 
tween the sonata da camera and sonata da 


ckiesa came into vogue in Italy (see Corelli), 
and from that time began the special associa- 
tion of the term with the idea of concerted 
music for strings, though the consort of violjf, 
as exemplified in the ‘ Fancies * of the old 
English school, was one species of chamber 
music amongst many which flourished in this 
country at an early date (see Chest of Viols). 

So general a term cannot receive any precise 
classification. It is important to observe, 
however, that the development of chamber 
music in its various branches was always 
specially dependent on the patronage in one 
form or another of an aristocracy, until the 
concert room converted chamber music into 
a species of public performance. 

We find the Italian renaissance, the English 
Elizabethan period, the French court of Louis 
XIV. (who established the office of maitre de la 
musique de la chavnbre du Roy)^ and, in the 18th 
century, the small German courts modelled on 
that of ‘ Le Grand Monarque,’ each in turn pro- 
ducing chamber music of distinguished types, 
concerted and solo, vocal and instrumental. 

Wherever patronage was uncertain the 
cultivation of chamber music was sporadic. 
That is the essential difference between the 
cases of Corelli in Italy and Purcell in England. 
The former, living and working under the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Ottoboni, headed a great 
school of chamber music ; his English con- 
temporary, despite his superior personal genius, 
remained an isolated phenomenon. Purcell’s 
sonatas of three parts (published 1683), offered 
to those ‘ who carry musical souls about them,’ 
were merely seed tlirown by the wayside ; they 
established no type and proclaimed no era. 

The models of the sonata for stringed instru- 
ments with thorough-bass accompaniment for 
harpsichord and of the concerto for a larger 
group of instruments, established by the great 
Italians, Corelli, Vivaldi and others, at the end 
of the 17th century, remained the dominant 
types of concerted chamber music throughout 
the first half of the 18th century. Handel and 
J. S. Bach were alike indebted to them for the 
forms of their instrumental works, and again, 
in comparing these two the influence of patron- 
age in determining the course of events is 
apparent. Handel, fighting his own way 
through the world, produced a comparatively 
small amount of chamber music — the violin 
sonatas are the most important part of it — and 
he turned the concerto from a chamber music 
form into an orchestral one for public per- 
formance. Bach, on the other hand, produced 
the bulk of his sonatas, suites and concertos 
during his Cothen period (see Bach), and the 
meticulous attention which he paid to detail 
as opposed to massed effects proclaims him 
pre-eminently a chamber music composer. 

Haydn, who developed the string quartet 
and kindred combinations of concerted 
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chamber music in the seclusion of Prince 
Esterhazy’s country house, may be regarded 
as the last outstanding representative of the 
era of patronage, although the form which his 
work took indicated new artistic directions 
which subsequent composers were to follow. 

The first essential difference between the 
quartets of Haydn and the chamber music of 
the preceding generation is one of texture. 
His quartet represents the equal conversation 
of the four instruments, and the complete 
emancipation of all chamber music from the 
control of a Thorough-bass (q.v.) followed 
as its consequence. The second is that of 
Form By a series of modifications and 

developments from existing shapes ho arrived 
empirically at the clas.sical sonata form (see 
Sonata), and established it as the framework 
of all concerted chamber music for instruments ; 
Mozart followed in his steps, and for nearly a 
hundred years after Haydn’s doath that frame- 
work was considered to be an essential condition 
of such music. The only important departure 
from it was made by Beethoven in the last 
series of his quartets (published posthumously), 
works which can scarcely be said to belong 
either to the chamber or the concert room, but 
were written rather as an intimate personal 
diary of the soul. 

A less definable characteristic than either 
form or texture, but one common to all classical 
examples of chamber music, is the intimacy of 
feeling expressible i/hrough the subtleties of 
an ensemble of combined solo players. On 
this characteristic all the great masters have 
relied. The opening of Mozart’s string quartet 
in C major (Kochel, 465), considered in its day 
one of the enigmas of music, is a typical in- 
stance of such rehance, and all the masters of 
the classical era from Bach to Brahms afford 
countless others. 

The concert room of the 19th century did 
not essentially alter the structure of chamber 
music. History records no counterpart in it 
to the symphonic poem which in the middle 
of the century threatened to supersede the 
classical symphony of the orchestra. The 
development of programme music left the 
string quartet and its companion combinations 
virtually untouched. The concert room, how- 
ever, had its effect in sophisticating the ideas 
of chamber music and coarsening its texture. 
Amongst 19th - century composers it often 
seems rather a matter of chance whether a work 
is scored for a chamber music combination or 
for an orchestra. Even Brahms, whose under- 
standing of chamber music style was more 
complete than that of any other composer of 
his generation, could begin his first string 
quartet (op. 51, C minor) with a passage which 
has all the appearance and sound of being an 
orchestral idea reduced for four strings, and 
the chamber music of such composers as 
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DvofAk, Grieg and Tchaikovsky teems with 
passages illustrating the same |K>int, 

Moreover, the enlargement of the piano 
from a chamber instrument, as it was in the 
days of Mozart, to the concert room instru- 
ment for which Schumann wrote his quintet 
for piano and strings, created a new standard 
of technique for those 8|)ecie8 of chamber music 
which combine the piano with strings. Schu- 
mann, indeed, may l>e said to have begun a 
new epoch in this ty|)e of chamber music which 
was carried further by Brahms, Dvoldk and 
CAsar Franck. In tlieir piano quintets, etc., 
these composers are felt to be writing primarily 
for the public concert hall, even though it hi 
a small hall, rather than for purely domestic 
performance. With the 10th century, too, 
}>erfonner8 organised themselves into perma- 
nent parties for the j'wjrformance of chamber 
music, and necessarily studied their ensemble 
increasingly from the standpoint of the concert 
platform. 

Recently this chamber music of the concert 
room has entered on a new' ])ha8e. All those 
inlluences of romanticism which converged to 
produce what is known as Programme Music 
(q>v.), though kept at bay for a time, began to 
affect first the spirit, then the actual form of 
chamber music. During the 19th century 
these influences began to ojRjrate most clearly 
in the work of Slavonic composers. Smetana’s 
string quartet, ‘ From my life,’ and Tchai- 
kovsky’s trio for pianoforte and strings, ‘ In 
memory of a great Artist,’ show the influences 
at work. At the end of the century Debussy 
used the string quartet as a medium for that 
kind of impressionism which he had evolved 
at the keyboard of the piano. Ravel following 
a few years later with the string quartet and 
the septet (harp, flute, clarinet and string 
quartet), carried further what Debussy hod 
begun. The characteristic of this early 20th- 
century French school of chamber music is the 
concentration of the interest on successive im- 
pressions of harmony and timbre rather than 
on design. This is true even where the tradi- 
tional sonata form is followed with (exactitude, 
as it is in Ravel’s quartet. 

In England in the first decade of the century 
there came an impulse among the younger com- 
posers to Avrite short single-movement works 
for various combinations of instruments. This 
impulse was fostered from without by the com- 
petitions instituted by W. W, Corbett { q , v ,) ; 
but it would be untrue to suggest that his prizes 
were the cause of so general a departure from 
the sonata tradition. The * Fantasies ’ by Hurl- 
stone, Frank Bridge, Vaughan Williams and 
others, which won prizes, were in some in- 
stances no doubt influenced by practical con- 
siderations, not only of the conditions laid 
down for the competitions, but also of what 
would be ser vicea ble in the o<>ncert room. They 
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were also the result of the desire for a more 
direct and less pretentious form of musical ex* 
pression. Thus, while German chamber music 
was becoming increasingly elaborate, w'ith the 
Involved counterpoint of Max Reger and the 
theoretic artifice of Arnold Schdnberg’s har- 
mony, both French and English composers 
in their different ways were throwing over 
accepted traditions, and from them ‘it largely 
comes that at the end of the first q\ia!‘ter of the 
century the chamber music repertory includes 
again works of innumeralile sizes and shapes 
having little or no connexion with that three- 
or four-movement sonata form based on the 
classical view of tonality which modern har- 
mony has challenged (see Harmony). Chamber 
music combinations, and particularly the string 
quartet, have been found to bo a peculiarly 
convenient medium for all those experiments 
with atonality, multiple - tonality, quarter- 
tones and other divisions of the scale which 
are chara(itoristi(5 <jf the restless technical 
enterprise of to-day. 

Throughout the 19th century chamber music 
lay in a quiet backwater of the stream, more 
or less immune from the controversies which 
urged on the progress of orchestral nnisic. 
To-day it has been drawn into the vortex, as 
the festivals held annually by the Inter- 
national Society for ('ontempouary Musrc 
show. It is unnecessary to pass any judgment 
on the desirability or oMierw ise of this state of 
things. The course of history is here outlined 
rneroly to establish the fact that chamber 
music, though still called b}^ the name which 
indicates its domestic origin, has become 
merely a species of public concert music 
differing from orchestral music only in the 
fact that it is performed by groups of solo 
players sufficiently small to produce a per- 
fected ensemble without the aid of a conductor. 

(For the facts about the several combina- 
tions see Duet, Trio, Qiiaktet, Quintet, 
Sextet, Septet, Octet and Nonet.) 
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CHAMBER ORGAN, an organ of small size, 
suitable for use in a dwelling. 

CHAMBONNlfeRES, Jacques Champion 
DB (6. 1G02 ; d. Paris, c. 1672), grandson of 
Thomas Champion, son of Jacques Champion, 
* sieur de la Chapelle,* and of Anne Chat riot 
(married Jan. 31, 1601), daughter of Robert 
Chatriot, ‘ sieur de Chambonnieres.’ Ho added 
to his name that of his maternal grandfather’s 
estate, in Brie (district of Meaux, now depart- 
ment of Seine ct Marne), which was also the 
nome of the Couperin family. He succeeded 


his father as spinet-player to Louis XIII., and 
became harpsichord -player to Louis XIV. He 
led an unsettled life and sought service in 
Sweden, at the court of Brandenburg. An 
unequalled composer and player of his time, 
in the opinion of Constantin Huyghens, the 
Abbe Le Galloia ^ says he ‘ excelled every 
performer in the roundness and softness of his 
touch.’ In fact, Chambonnieres is regarded 
os the founder of the f’rench school of the 
* clavecin.’ His production for the harpsichord 
— two books of ‘ Pii‘ces de i lavessin ’ (1st book, 
1670, Conservatoire Library ; 2nd, National 
Library, undated) — arc of historic importance.* 
They consist of dance airs grouped together on 
a plan similar to that of the suite for lute. The 
consideration he gives to the use of ‘Agrements’ 
(see Ornament.s) is marked by the existence of 
a table, th(i fimt one published (Ist book) for 
harpsichord solely. He is known to have been 
the teacher of G. Nivers, the three earlier 
(Joii pterins, Cambort, Le Begue and d’Anglebert. 

Bibi,. — EncyclopMle dela M usiqwet Dictlonnaire du ConsertKitoire ; 
L. UK La Laokknoik, article France. X V 1 1*- et XVII/c siccles ; 11. 
y UITTARD, Jacques Champion de Chambonnh^res {Revue 1 nternationale 
de Mustque, I., 1898), Tribune tie St. Oervais (1901) ; J. O. Proj). 
HOMMK, /Merits de tnusieiens (1912); A. Pihho, Zes Claverinistes 

M. L. P. 

CHAMINADE, CkciLK {h. Paris, Aug. 8, 
1861), pianist and composer, studied various 
branches of music with Couppey, Savart, 
Marsick and Godard. 

At 8 years of age she wrote some pieces of 
church music, and gave her first concert when 
she was 18. Since that time her numerous 
works of all kinds have attracted the attention 
of the public, and she has brought them for- 
ward during many concert tours, in Fiance and 
elsewhere, particularly in England, where she be- 
came a regular visitor after first appearance 
in Juno 1892. A gixiat number of songs, piano- 
forte pieces, a ‘ Concertstiick ’ with orchestra, 
etc., are among her mu.st suc^ec^ssful works. She 
has essayed the larger forms of music, having 
written several orchestral suites, a ‘ Symphonie 
lyriquo * with chorus and orchestra, called 
‘ Les Amazonos ’ ; two trios for piano and 
strings ; a ballet, ‘ Callirhoe,’ produced at 
Marseilles, 1888 ; and an opera-comique, ‘ La 
S6villano,’ unpublished. Notwithstanding the 
real charm and clever writing of many of Mile. 
Chaminade’s productions, they do notrise above 
the level of agreeable salon music. G. F. 

CHAMPEIN, Stanislas (6. Marseilles, Nov. 
19, 1753 ; d, Paris, Sept. 19, 1830). At the age 
of 13 he was already maitre de chapelle at 
Pignou, Provence, writing masses, etc., for the 
church of that town. In 1770 he went to Paris 
as church composer. In 1780 his first op4ra- 
comique, ‘ Soldat frangais,’ was produced at 
the Com^die Bois de Boulogne. After that 

1 Lettre d Mademoiselle ReynauU de Solier touehant la musique, 
Parlti. 1680. 

* KeprlutM in Le Trttor det pianiitee, vol, v. ; and la Lee Maitres 
franfait du clavecin det XVJIe et XVlIIe eUeUt (Paris, S^njul.) 
P. Bninold et A. Teaaier, (Suvret eompUtet de OhanUonnidtet 
(1925). 
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time he wrote over 40 oporae and operettas, of | 
which many were performed in other countries ; j 
but 15 operas written after 1792 were never 
performed. ‘ La Melornanie ’ and ‘ Le Nou- 
veau Don Quixotto ’ were his most popular 
works and had many revivals. Napoleon gave 
him a pension of (>000 francs, which he lost at 
the Restoration. After many vicissitudes and 
hardships, a committee of autliors, including j 
Boieldieu and Scribe, assured him a pension : 
which he only enjoyed about 18 months before ■ 
ho died. An interesting experiment of his | 
was the writing of an opera in ])rose, for which 
he chose a literal translation of Sophocles’s 
EIrctra. The work was rehearsed at the ( )p«^ra 
and received with great ay)plau8e, but the 
authorities refused, without giving a reason, to 
permit its performance (FHis). 

(U1 AM PI ON, a family of French musicians, 
the first of which seem to have been (1) Nicolas 
and (2) Jacques, who belonged to the chapel of 
Charles V. as singers, in 1521 and following 
years. Of Nicolas’s work is known tlie psalm 
* Boati omnes qui timent ’ ((> parts), which is 
found in two collections printed in 1542 and 
1550 at Nuremberg, (J) Tuomas, called 
Mitbou, organist and spinet-])Iayer in tlie 
reigns of Charles IX. and Henri HI., published 
‘ Premier livrc contenant 50 pseauines de 
David (1551).’ He had married Marguerite 
(1570), daught(‘r of the Scotch lutonist, Charles 
Kdinthon. His two sons, (4) Jacques, ‘sieur 
do la Chapelle,’ and (5) Nicolas, followed him 
in his post under t he succeeding kings ; the first 
named was the father of (5) Jacques (Jiiampion 
DE ( ■HAMnoNNn>vRES (soo Chambonni fniEs). 
(7) Antoine was, ata^ording to Fetis, an emin- 
ent organist in the reign of Henri IV. ; a 5-part 
Mass in the library at Munich (attributed to 
him by the same authority) is the work of 
Nicolas, a 15th-century eomposcrof psalmsand 
motets. This might bo Nicolas (1) mentioned 
a})ove. Fetis declared himself tlie possessor of 
a book of organ pieces by Antoine Champion, 
hut it is not to be found now in Fetis’s library. 

lijnL. ~Orand« EncyclopHis : art. by Michbl Brekbt. 

M. L. P. 

CHANGE RINGING, a system of pro- 
ducing changes on sets of bells of various 
numbers, viz. 5, 6, 8, 10, or 12, tuned to the 
notes of the major scale — the largest bell (tenor) 
always being the tonic or keynote. The funda- 
mental rules which govern the system are : 

(1) That there must be an alteration in the 

sequence of the bells at each successive 
blow of the clapper. 

(2) That a bell can alter only one place 

either up or down at a time. 

(3) That the first sequence is Rounds (q.v.). 

(4) That the * touch ’ or ‘ peal ’ (i,e. the com- 

position of the changes) is not com- 
pleted until the sequence of Rounds is 
again reached* 


It should be the aim of the composer, while 
adhering to the above rules, obtain the 
moat musicnl sequences possible. 

A bell working its way from the lending op 
first place (front) to the last place (behind) is 
said to be ‘ hunting up.’ The reverse of this 
is calleil ‘ coursing down.* 

In the following example of ten changes on 
five bells it will be seen that No. 1 ‘ hunts up * 
first and then ‘ courses down,* while No. 5 is 


doing tlie exac t opposite : 


1 2 4 6 

5 4 3 2 1 

2 14 3 5 

5 3 4 1 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 5 14 2 

4 2 5 1 3 

3 15 2 4 

4 5 2 3 1 

1 3 2 5 4 
12 3 1 5 


The above ia a ‘ plain hunt ’ on 5 bells, 
and it may be regarded as the (‘lemental basis 
upon which the science of change ringing is 
founded. 

Arising from this, and still adhering to the 
fundamental rules already mentioned, many 
methods — more or k^ss intricate — of produc- 
ing ebang«*s have been evolved. ^I’lie three 
original inotliods are named Grandsire, 
8tei)Man and 'J’hehle Bob. 

(■hange ringing proper is not possible on 
loss than 5 bells or on a greater number than 
12. Changes arc rung on 7, 9 and 11 bells, 
but in (‘acli ease 8, 10 and 12 bolls respoct- 
j ively are used, the tenor bell remaining the 
I last note of the sequence throughout the 
j composition. 

I 'i'b(5 following table sliows the number of 
I cbang(‘s possil)Ie on a given number of bolls, 
j the change ringi'rs’ tecbni(;al term for each 
I group, ami the a|)])roxin>ato time which wr aid 
i be taken in ringing tlunn : 


O 'f) 

r-' o 

Xanic. 

No. of 
Changes. 

Years. 

C 

i 

X 

Minutes. | 

4 

Singles 

24 




1 


Doubles . 

120 




5 

(> 

Min(*r 

720 




30 

7 

'Triples 

5,040 



*3 


8 

Major 

40,320 


*1 

4 


U 

( ’uters (qiiaters) 

302,880 


10 

12 


10 

Koyal 

3,028,800 


105 



11 

(■iiHluc.s . 

30,010,800 

3 

00 

. * 


12 

Maximus . 

470,001,000 

37 

356 




I The following diagrams show the way in 
I which a modern bell is hung for the purpose 
of change ringing. 

The crown of the bell is firmly bolted to 
the headstock, which revolves on ‘ gudgeons ’ 
working in ball bearings. To the head8tr>ck 
is fixed a largo wooden wheel — grooved for 
the purpose of admitting the rope by which 
the ringer causes the bell to begin its motion, 
and to swing in alternate opposing directions 
for every pull of the rope. The bell describes 
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an ever-increaaing arc until it is mouth up- 
ji^ards, its clappier striking the bell at each 
swing at the time when the bell is reaching 



the end of its movement. The process of 
getting the bell into this position is called 
* raising/ and the bell when raised is said to 



stop. It can there remain at rest, and the 
ringer may remove his hands from the rope. 

‘ Falling a bell * is bringing it from the ‘ set * 


to the ‘ at rest ’ position. In doing this the 
ringer lessens the arc described by the bell — 
by shortening the rope and thus checking 
ita movement. 

Change ringing is practicable only when the 
bells are describing their complete circle and 
are being rung up to the ‘ balance ’ each time. 

In change ringing bringing the boll from one 
‘ set ’ position to the other demands skill and 
judgment so that the successive ‘ striking * 
shall be regular and even. An expert band 
of ringers secures perfect precision in the 
‘ striking.* This, together with the full tone 
of the bell, in whole swing, the ever changing 
notes, the continuity, and the mingling of 
sounds constitutes the indescribable charm of 
good change ringing. In many ways the 
succession of sounds has little real musical 
significance, but the indefinite rhythmic tonal 
progression is fascinating. The best result is 
obtained by listening at some distance away 
from the tower, when bells are rung in ‘ full 
swing.* 

Stedman's Principle. — A system of change- 
ringing invented by Fabian Stedman, a printer 
of Cambridge, who published his great work, 
Tintinnalogiay in 1668. It is probable that 
his method was formulated about 1640. He 
based it upon the six changes of which three 
bolls are capable, for these six changes are 
being rung continuously by a group of three 
bells ‘ in front * while the other bells ‘ behind * 
are * dodging.* The division of the course is 
into ‘ sixes * (the groups of six changes) 
instead of ‘ leads,’ and at the end of each 
* six ’ one of the throe bells ‘ in front * goes 
into the dodging places while one of the bells 
from ‘ behind ’ comes into the three-bell 
work ‘ in front.’ 

For further information the reader is referred 
to the following works ; 

.TAsrKK Snowdkh, /iope Sight -, Standard Methodi; C. A. W. 
Trovtk, Change Hinging. W W S 

CHANGING NOTE, see Nota Cambtta. 

CHANOT, ( 1 ) FRANf;ois (6. Mirecourt, France, 
1787 ; d, Brest, ^ 1823), a maker of musical 
instruments at Mirecourt, entered the navy as 
an engineer under the Empire, but quitted it 
after the Restoration. Returning to Mirecourt, 
he made special studies in the construction of 
the violin, and ultimately built one which devi- 
ated considerably in form from the accepted 
pattern. Believing that, in order to make every 
part of the instrument partake equally of the 
vibrations of the sound, the fibres of the wood 
should be preserved in their entire length, he 
considered the comers and curves of the outline 
as so many obstacles to the propagation of the 
waves of sound, and accordingly gave his violin 
a pe^r-shaped form, resembling that of the 
guitar. The table (belly) he made quite flat, 
and left out the sound-post altogether, on the 

1 According to ConstMii Pierre, at Bochefort. 
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ground that it merely served to break the 
waves of sound, while in reality it transmits 
them from table to back. 

This violin (if one may still call it so) he 
submitted to the authorities of the Institut de 
France. After having been examined by a com- 
mittee of eminent men, both scientific and musi- 
cal, and tried against instruments of Guameriua 
and Stradivarius, it was pronounced not inferior 
in quality to the violins of these great makers 
(‘ Rapport de ITnstitut,’ in the Moniitur Unu 
versel, Aug. 22, 1817). One of his violins, made 
for Viotti in 1818, and a violoncello, are kept at 
the Instrumental Museum of tho Paris Con- 
servatoire. It is difficult to account for this 
decision, which experience quickly proved to 
be a complete delusion, Jis all instruments made 
after the new pattern turned out of indiflferent 
quality. p. b. 

(2) Georges (6. Mirecourt, Mar. 26, 1801 ; 
d. Courcelles, Seine et Oise, Jan . 1 0, 1 883 ), brother 
of Francois, came to Paris in 1819, and made 
violins of tho ‘ Chanot * model, but was soon 
obliged to give up this model. He worked 
for the instrument-maker Clement for a year, 
and in 1821 for 'Gand, whom ho left in 1823 
to set up for himself. After several changes 
of address he settled in 1848 on the Quai 
Malaquais, where he remained until his retire- 
ment from business in 1872, leaving his business 
to his son-in-law, Marie - Joseph Chardon. 
Georges Chanot was an admirable maker of 
violins and a skilful repairer. 

Madame Chanot, his wife {nee Florentine 
B^moliens), was also a violin- maker, and is 
probably the only female one known to fame. 
She made several violins with her own hands, 
worked assiduously with her husband at his 
trade, and died some years before his retire- 
ment. E. J, P. 

(3) Georges (6, 1831 ; d. 1895), son of tho 
last named, learnt tho trade from his father, and 
in 1851 left Paris for London, where ho worked 
for several years with Maucotel, tho brother of 
the Parisian instrument- maker. In 1858 he set 
up for himself, and was known for many years 
as one of the best workmen in I.ondon, gaining 
gold medals at various exhibitions, including 
the London Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 

His eldest son, G. A. Chanot, of Manchester, 
is known as an excellent violin-maker. 

His second son, F. W. Chanot, (d. Jan. 1911), 
also a violin -maker, is better known as a 
publisher of violin music. His business in 
Ward our Street is carried on by his third son 
Joseph, an artist- craftsman who fully sustains 
the reputation of the family, and specially 
excels in making and adjusting bridges and 
sound-posts. 

Bnx.. — CoxiTAXT PiXKU, L 0 $ FmtUwri VinttrvmmU d!* mutffM; 

LutM4tr$ tf imtrumentaU, Parla, 1893. 

B. J. p. : addns. M. L. P. 

CHANSON, see Song, subsection France. 


CHANT. To chant is, generally, to sing, 
and, in a more limited sense, to sing certain 
words according to tho style required by 
musical laws or ecclesiastical rule and custom ; 
and wkat is thus performed is styled a Chant 
and Chanting, Cantus Jinnns, or Canto fermo. 
The method of chanting that belongs to tho 
l^itiii service-books is described under the 
heading Gregorian Tones. Practically, the 
word is now used for the short melodics sung to 
the })salm8 and canticles in tho English Church. 
These are citluT ‘ single,’ t.c. adapted to each 
single verse afU'r the traxlition of sixteen 
centuries, or ‘ double,* i.e. adapted to a couple 
of verses, or even, accortling to a recent still 
greater innovation, ‘ triple * and ‘ quadruple,’ 
ranging over three and four versos respectively. 

Tho qualifying terms Ore^orian, Anglican^ 
Oallican, Parisian, Cologne, etc., as applied to 
tone or chant, simply express the sources from 
which any particular chant has been derived. 

It is historically incorrect to regard the 
structure of ancient tones and of modern chants 
as iHiing antagonistic each to tho other. Tho 
famous Book of Common Prater noiedt of John 
Merbocko (1550), includes music of the Latin 
ritual, adapted, mutatis mviandis, to the 
now Englisii translations of the Missal and 
Breviary. Tho ancient Gregorian chants for 
tho psalms and canticles were in use not only 
immediately after the Reformation but far 
on into the 17th century ; and although the 
Groat Rebellion silenced the ancient liturgical 
service, with its traditional chant, yet in the 
fifth year after the Restoration (1664) the well- 
known work of the Rev. James Clifford, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, gives as the * Common 
Tunes ’ for chanting the English Psalter, etc., 
correct versions of each of the eight Gregorian 
Tones for the Psalms, with one ending to each 
of tho first seven, and both the usual endings to 
the eighth, together with a fonn of the Pere- 
grine Tone similar to that given by Merbecke.* 
Clifford gives also three tones set U) well-known 
harmonies, which have kept their footing aa 
chants to the present day. The first two are 
arrangements of the 1st Gregorian iTone, 4th 
ending — the chant in Tallis’s ‘ Cathedral 
Service ’ for tho Venite — with tho melody, how- 
ever, not in the treble but (according to ancient 
custom) in tho tenor. It is called by Clifford 
‘ Mr. Adrian Batten’s Tune * ; the harmony is 
essentially tho same as that of Tallis, but the 
treble takes his alto part, and the alto his tenor. 
The second, called ‘ Christ Church Tune ’ and 
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set for first and second altos, tenor and bass, 
is also tho same ; except the third chord from 
the end. 

Clifford’s third specimen is quoted as 
‘ Canterbury Tune,’ and is that sot to the 
Quicunque vult (Athanasian Creed) in Tallis’s 
‘ Cathedral Service ’ ; but, as before, with 
harmonies differently arranged. 


Canterbury Tune. 






11 




WlMMWtver > 
will b« ( 


all things it 

•ar • ed ; ^ tliat h« > Faith. 

^ hold tho Catholic 


It has all tho characteristics of tho 8th 
Gregorian Tone, with just such variations as 
might be expecti^d to occur from tho lapse of 
time, and decay of the study of tho ancient 
forms and rules of Church music. 

The fourth of Clifford’s examples is also a 
very good instance of the identity, in all 
essential characteristics, of tho modern Anglican 
chant and tho ancient Gregorian psalm tones. 
It is an adaptation of the 8th Tone, Ist ending 
— tho tone being in the tenor : 



The work published in IGtil by Edward Lowe, 
entitled iShart JHrections for the Ptrforiniuice of 
Cathedral iService (2iid tid., lt)()4), also gives tho 
whole of the tones, and nearly all their endings, 
according to the Roman Antiphonarium, and 
as Lowe had sung them before the Rebellion 
when a chorister at Salisbury. He also gives 
the harmonies quoted above as tho ‘ lni|)erial ’ 
and * Canterbury ’ tunes, and another harmony 
of tho 8th Tone, short ending (Merbecke’s 
* Venite ’) with the plain -song in the bass. 

Tho Introductian to the Skill of MusiCy by 
John Pla3rford (bom 1()23), in its directions for 
tho ‘ Order of Performing the Divine Service in 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Chapels ’ confirms 
tho above statements. Playford gives seven 
specimens of psalm tones, one for each day of 
the week, with ‘ Canterbury ’ and the ‘ Im- 
perial ’ tunes in ‘ four parts, proper for Choirs 
to sing the Psalms, To Deum, Bonedictus, or 
Jubilate, to tho organ.’ 

Tho Rev. Canon Jobb, in the second volume 
of his Choral Resporises and Litanies of the 
United Church of England and Jrelandy gives 
from the throe writers quoted and from Morley’s 


Introduction (1597) a table o/ such old English 
chants as are evidently based upon or identical 
with tho Gregorian psalm tones. Ho also gives 
some interesting specimens of tho experiments 
made by English composers shortly after the 
Reformation, preliminary to the settling down 
of tho new four-part chant into the rhythm which 
it permanently adopted, based upon the rhythm 
of some of the old tones (see Chanting). 

It is interesting to nouj also that in tho 
earliest days of tho Reformation on the Con- 
tinent, books of music for the service of tho 
Reformed Church were published, containing 
much that was founded directly upon tho 
Gregorian plain -song ; and it was chiefly 
through the rage for turning everything into 
metre that tho chant proper fell into disuse 
among Protestant communities on the Con- 
tinent. 8{‘e tho Nen Lelpziger Gesangbuch of 
Vojndius (Leipzig, 1(582). 

The special work for the guidance of the 
clergy of the Roman Church, and ail members 
of canonical choirs, in the plain -song which 
they have specially to chant, is called the 
Direciorium Chari. The present Directorimn 
corresponds with the famous work prepared by 
Guidetti (1582), with the aid of his master 
Palestrina. But as is the case in most matters 
of widespread traditional usage, differences 
are found between the books of present and 
past liturgical music, not simi)ly in different 
countries and centuries, but in different 
dioceses of the sanu^ (country and the same 
century. The York, Hereford, Bangor and 
Lincoln ‘ uses ’ are named in our T’rayer Book, 
as is also that of Salisbury, which obtained a 
foremost ]>lace of honour for the excellence of 
its church chant. (Jur own chants for the 
responses after the Creed, in the Matins and 
Vespers of English cathedrals, are almost the 
same to the present day as those found in the 
most ancient 8arum Antiphonary, and differ 
slightly from tho Roman. 

The psalm tone, or chant, in its original and 
complete form, consists of (1) An Intonation at 
the beginning, followed by a recitation on tho 
dominant of its ])articular mode ; (2) A Media- 
tion, a teinpOy closing with the middle of each 
verso ; (3) Another recitation upon the domin- 
ant with a Termination completing the verso, 
as in the following — the 3rd Tone sixth 
ending (see Psalmody) : 


Intonation. Mediation, Termination. 



In the modern Anglican chants the Intona- 
tion has been discarded, and the chant consists 
of the Mediation and Termination only. 

When the tune or phrase coincides with a 
single verse of the psalm or canticle it is styled 
a * single chant,* as are all those hitherto cited. 
At tho time of the Restoration, as already 
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jtaied, the Gregorian chants wore still com- 
nionJy used, till lighter tastes in music and the 
lessened numbers of men in cathedral choirs led 
to the composition of new treble chants and a 
rage for variety. Some of these, which be*ir 
such names as Farrant, Blow and Croft, are 
fine and appropriate compositions. But a 
different feeling gradually arose jis to the 
essential character of church music ; double i 
chants and pretty melodies with modern 
major or minor harmonies, came to be sub- 
stituted for the single strains, tho solemn ami 
manly recitation tones, and tho grand har- 
monies of the ICth century. The Georgian 
period teemed with flighty chants, single and 
double : many of which can hardly be called 
either reverential or beautiful, though it must 
be confessed that many very charming 


pitch relationships w^ero delinod, into a com- 
position complete in its own rliythm reinforced 
by harmonic progressions and held aa nearly 
as possible to strict time by being written in 
notes of detinito time vahie measured out with 
bar lines. Tlio chant lx*<'ame in fact a short 
j)artsong written on the following rhythmio 
pattern ; 

which might better be expressed as — 

^ iS? I cJ J J cJ I jiPl 

That coinj)nser8 ‘ thought ' this rhythm in the 
actual process of coinj)()sition is proved by 
numerous examples, of wiiich tho following is 
typical : 


melodies have been produced on tho lines of 
the double chant by composers of eminence. 
The following by Dr. (.’rotch is remark- 
able for its grace and elegance, as weD as 
for the severity of the (;ontra])untal rule to 
which the quondam Oxford professejr subjected 
himself in its construction (per rede H retro). 
Ka(!h of tbe four parts in tho former half of tho 
chant has its notes repeated backwards in 
tho corresponding bars of the sec*ond half. 



For the method of using such chants see 


Chanting. 

Compare also Gregorian Tones ; Psalmody. 

T. II. 

CHANTERELLE, a French term for the 
highest or E string of the violin. o. 

CHANTING. The term is by modern 


Babniit. 



Obviously here tho grace of both treble and 
tenor melodics is destroyed if tho chant 
rhythm is broken. Vet elasticity luis to bo 
allowed HomewlKue in j>crff>rmanco of such 
chants to accommodate the varying lengtlis of 
th(^ prose verses, and the ind(*fmito prolonga- 
tion of recitiiig-notcH with the riglit to sub- 
divide the notes of the nualiations and endings, 
without, however, (h'stroying tluur relative 
time va]u(‘s, was held to provide sufficiently 
for this verbal necossity. Treated in that way 
the above chant sung to the first verso of tho 
Vonito becomes 



usage generally confined to that species i>f Tlie practical effect is to begin tho chant in 


ecclesiastical singing in which prose verses of strict time with a strong accent, when all that 
varying length are sung to a re£>eated melody, part of each half- verse which cannot b6 


Chanting belongs especially to the Psalms and 
('anticles of the daily offices of the Church, 

It has been shown above (see Chant) that 
the form of the chants now in common use in 
the English Church was evolved first by the 
application of harmony to the Gregorian Tones, 
then by new compositions of a more or less 
similar pattern. This evolution in composi- 
tion produced a difficulty in execution which 
has made good chanting the rarest accomplish- 
ment among modern choirs. It turned the 
chant from a formula of melody in which only 


squeezed into it has been disposed of in short 
notes, and this is the method of chanting 
which earned in the 19th century the derisive* 
epithet of tho ‘ Anglican thump." 

In the 18th century chanting was practically 
confined to cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
and it is at least possible that the prevailing 
tradition of slow tempi, together with the com- 
paratively expert training of the singers, 
proventcMi the evil from being too obviously 
apparent. The revival of church life in the 
19th century, which gave to nearly evei^ 
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parish church the ambition to possess a * fully 
choral * aervicc performed by a surpliced 
"choir, brought the method into prominence, 
and it was stereotyped by the publication of 
various ‘ pointed * psalters in which the words 
of the whole Book of Psalms were printed 
with accents, asterisks, syllables in heavy type 
and sometimes barlines, all tending to mark 
off the recitation from a strict time singing of 
the chant. Among the earlier of these books 
may be mentioned that of Robert Janes (1843), 
Hullahs * Psalms with Chants ’ (1844), the 
Psalter of the S.P.C.K., edited by Turle (1865), 
the ‘English Psalter’ (1805), the ‘Psalter 
Accented * (1872). But by far the most 
important publication, because it gained a 
wide acceptance comparable with that of 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,* was ‘ the 
Cathedral Psalter,* in which the Rev. S. Flood- 
Jones, Rev. Dr. Troutbeok, Turle, Stainer and 
Barnby collaborated (1875). Its ‘notes and 
explanations respecting the pointing of the 
canticles and the psalms * directly recommend 
the method described above. Other Psalters, 
such as * The Barless Psalter,* ‘ The Free 
Rhythm Psalter,* the ‘ St. Mary Abbott’s 
Psalter,’ in which S. Higham, the editor, used 
miniature notes placed over the syllables to 
indicate time values, were designed partly to im- 
prove the disposition of the syllables, partly to 
remedy the defects supposed to be the result of 
the system of * pointing * which the Cathedral 
Psalter represented. All failed in practice 
because their well-intentioned editors all over- 
looked the basic fact that the ‘ Anglican thump* 
was not so much the product of a system of 
pointing as of a wrong view of the function 
of a chant. Composers had treated the chant 
as a musical composition to which words had 
to be fitted, instead of as a piece of music which 
must bend to fit every verbal rhythm of which 
the English language is capable, and editors 
of Psalters were powerless to counteract the 
composers* views. Individual choirmasters 
here and there could and did instruct their 
choirs in a more intelligent treatment of verbal 
rhythms in psalmody, but their efforts could 
not affect the general issue. 

Concurrently with this general extension of 
psalm-singing in English churches came a 
movement in favour of the restoration of the 
Gregorian Tones (q.v.) in their unharmonised 
form. This was an ecclesiastical, rather than 
an artistic, movement, but it denoted at least 
a dim recognition of the evils inherent in 
the structure of the Anglican chant. About 
the year 1840 a sporadic study of plain -song 
was begun. Morbecke was re-edited by both 
Pickering and Rimbault, Dyce and Bums 
published an adaptation of the plain-song to the 
Prayer Book. Oakley and Redhead brought 
out the ‘Laudes diumae* at the chapel in 
Margaret Street, London, and the * Oxford 


Psalter* was published in 1843. Ilelmore\ 

‘ Psalter Noted * (1850) was an attempt to 
take up Merbecke*8 work at the direction after 
the Venite, ‘ and so with the psalms as they 
are appointed,’ and to furnish an exact guide 
for ‘ pointing.* But the movement had to 
wait for fuller scholarship to accomplish an}* 
important result, and to this day the results 
have not furnished a complete answer to those 
authorities who maintain that the tonca 
devised for the Latin language are ill-adapted 
to the genius of the English one. 

The arguments against the use of the 
Gregorian tones for chanting the English 
Psalms are developed at some length by Dr. 
Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, in his 
article on chanting In The Prayer-book Diction- 
ary (1912). It is he who has led the most 
important movement for the reformation of 
the method of Anglican chanting, developing 
the principle that the chant must be fitted 
to the words, not the words to the chant. In 
his various writings ^ ho has analysed in detail 
the verbal rhythms of the English Psalms and 
examined closely with reference to its history 
the structure of the Anglican chant. His argu 
monts deserve the closest study. His prin- 
cipal conclusions may be summarised hero : 

(1) That the chants themselves comprise a 
body of national music worthy to be preserved 

I in the services of the national church, though 
they require careful selecting and the rejection 
of those specimens which are complicated by 
passing notes.* 

(2) That the rhythmic form of the chant 
must bo treated merely as a norm to be varied 
in detail to accommodate the verbal rhythm 
of each half-verso ; that is to say, no time 
values as indicated in the notation of semi 
breves, minims, etc., are to bo considered as 
indicating a strict time. 

(3) That ‘ the words in recitation should be 
sung at the same pace as the words in melody ; 
the melody should have a slight tendency to be 
the quicker, as if the sense had escaped from 
bonds into freedom rather than the reverse.’ * 

(4) That a series of devices can be arrived at 
‘ which will make the chant-rhythm give way 
to the words without destroying the rhythmical 
unity or the harmonic structure,’ * and that 
these devices can be expressed approximately 
in musical notation, using syncopations, 
triplets and ‘ lesser minims.’ 

This last, worked out in detail by the 
man universally acknowledged to be most 
sensitive to the implications of verbal rhythm 
in the English language, has produced a com- 
plete theory of chanting which already th^ 

* Tkt Prtiy«r-h<fok Dictionary ; D articles, * Chant * and * Chan% 
Ing ’ ; Afus. Antiquary, i\. 1^5 (Ap. 1911). * EngUab ChanUng.' 
Ibid, 111. 74 (Jan. 1912), ' Anglican Chanting.' 

I Bridges even goes so far as to suggest the exciaion of paealng 
noiea from exiatlng obanta. Bee Pt^ar-book Diet., * Chanting, 
pera. 16, ' Type of Chant needed.' 

* Ibid. pane. 6, ' Manner of Singing.* 

* IbUU para. 7, * Chant treated aa a Chant.* 
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moro enlightened among church musicians 
have begun to apply practically. The Psalter 
Isewly Pointed (S.P.fc.K. 1925) was designed to 
embody his principles, but until it has received 
an extensive trial it is obviously too early to 
estimate the general practicability of tho 
theory. c. 

CHANTY, see wShanty. 

CHAPEAU CHINOIS, see Chinese Pa- 
vilion. 

CH APELLE (Fr.), originally the musicians of 
a cha])el,and now extended to mean the choir or 
tho orchestra, or both, of a chun^h or c hapcl or 
other musical establishment, sa<'^t^d or secular. 
The maitre de chapdle is the dinu^tor of tho 
music. In Gorman the word Knpelle or Capelle 
is used more exclusively for tho private 
orch(\'^tra of a jirinco or other great personage, 
and tho Kapellmeister is the conductor or 
director. Maestro di cappella and maestro dc 
capilla are the corresponding terms in Italian 
and Spanish respectively, though in the Latin 
countries the ecclesiastical significance has 
been more generally preserved. Chapel -master 
is not customary as an English eipiivalcnt 
(cf. Precentor). Cappella ponlifimle is tho 
term for tho whole body of singers in the Pope’s 
service, tho cantatori aippellani, tlu^ canlatori 
aposiolici and tho cantatori pontificuli. The 
derivation of tlio term ‘ chapel ’ is explained 
below. (See Chapel Royal.) g. 

CHAPEL ROYAL. The term chapel is 
derived from the cappella, or cloak, of St. 
Martin, which was treasured as a relic by tho 
I’rankish kings and carried before them into 
battle. It was also used to give sanctity to 
oaths. The keepers of the cloak were termed 
cappellani (hence chaplains), and in course of 
time the sanctuary in which it was kept was 
called the cappella. Subsequently the use of 
the term was extended to any private sanctuary 
or holy place. 

But apart from its more ordinary use as 
referring to a building, tho word chapel was 
used to denote tho entire apparatus, including 
the persomiel, the vestments, the plate and 
the service-books (musical and otherwise), 
which constituted the religious establishment 
attached to the household of a sovereign or 
of any great nobleman or bishop. The New 
English Dictionary cites examples of such use 
in mediaeval times : thus in 1420 Siege Rouen, 
1295 in Archceol. xxii. 381, ‘ His Chapelle mette 
hym at the dore there and wente before hym 
alle in fere.’ Pace in J. S. Brewer’s Reign 
of Henry VIIL xi. (1884), I. 270, ‘ Surely he 
would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men. Your Grace’s chapel is 
better than his.’ 

So the Chapel Royal was the term that 
signified the religious establishment of a 
sovereign, and such establishments were main- 
tained with considerable dignity and elabora- 
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tion at the courts of the kings of France and 
of England. Wherever tho king travelled in 
state he took his Chapel Royal with him, to- 
gether with the other oflicers and membera of 
his household, and it waa tho duty of the Chapel 
to perform the daily services wherever the 
king was in residence, whether ho attended in 
person or not. As a matter of course, the 
entire (Chapel attended Henry VTII. at tho 
Field of Cloth of (iold. \\'hen the sovereign 
was in residence at onc3 of his own palaces 
the servie&s were naturally jawfonned in tho 
private cha])cl attac^hed to the })alace, whether 
in Tudor times at Greenwich or Whitehall, or 
later at 8t. James’s Palace, or in early days at 
Kltham or elsewhere ; and the chapels in those 
palaces came to b(‘ styled Chapels Royal, this 
term being aj)])licable to any chapel belonging 
personally to the sovereign and used for his 
own piiri»oses in worsliij). Nevertheless it is 
an error to speak of oftieers such as the dean or 
siibdean or organist ‘ of the Chapels Royal,* 
seeing tliat tho establishment is a single one 
and independent of special buildings. Mention 
must here bo made* of 8t. George’s Chaj)el in 
Windsor Castle. In one sense it is a Chapel 
Royal, and was indeed sometimes styled 
‘ Libera Capella Regia (not Regis) infra castellurn 
de Wyndciore’ ; but in tho days of Edward 
VI. and IJizaboth, as well as more recently, it 
is technically described as ‘ Tho King’s Free 
Chapel of 8t. George in Windsor Castle.’ It is 
a ‘ Royal Peculiar,’ as also is Westminster 
Abbey; in other words, it is exempt from all 
cpis(;opal or an hiepiseopal jurisdiction. But 
8t. George’s Chapel, although situated in tho 
Royal (’astle of Windsor, was an independent 
foundation and was never served by the 
Cha[)el Royal ; it was reconstituted by Edward 
111. when ho founded the Order of the Garter 
as the special chapel of that Order. 

Tho Chapel Royal of England has a very 
interesting and ancient history, and through- 
out its history it has been very closely associated 
with tho musical activities of this country. 
As early as 1135 there is mention of such an 
establishment ; but tho earliest recited of the 
choristers or the ‘ Children of the Chapel,* aa 
they have always been tt^rmed, dates from the 
reign of Henry V. At various times authority 
was given by the sovereign for ‘ taking up,* 
or in other words compelling, boys with good 
voices in other choirs to join the Chapel Royal- 
In the later days of Queen Elizabeth the 
children of the Chapel Royal, in addition to 
their ecclesiastical work, played a very 
important part in the development of the 
music -drama ; a subject which is dealt with 
in a highly important paper by G. E. P, 
Arkwright read to the Musical Association in 
1914. At the period of the Restoration the 
musical ability of the children was astonish- 
ingly high, and their performances are 
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frequently commented upon by Samuel Pepys 
^ in hift Diary, Among (’aptain Cooke’s boys 
at that period were John Blow, Pelham 
Humfrey> Henry Purcell, Michael Wise, 
William Turner, Thomas Tudway, and they 
were shortly followed by (.’roft and Jeremiah 
Clark under the mastership of Blow. These 
boys in later years became ‘ Gentlemen of the 
Chapel,’ a title by which the adiilt members 
of the choir were and are described. 

Memlxirship of this body was a coveted 
distinction, and the names of most of the 
leading musicians throughout the history of 
English music are included among the ‘ gentle- 
men.* Fortunately a very complete record of 
membership, with precise dates of appoint- 
ment, resignation or death, is preserved in 
the famous Cheque-book of the Chapel which 
has recently been handed over by the Lord 
Chamberlain to the custody of the Keeper of 
the Rolls, and it can be seen in the Record 
Office. The first recorded Mar, ter of the 
Children was John Plummer in 1444. He was 
succeeded by Henry Abyngdon whose fame as 
a singer and organist was recorded in a I^atin 
epitaph by Sir Thomas More. In 1509 William 
CoRNYSHE (^.v.), famous both as a musician 
and dramatist, succeeded William Newark as 
Master. In 1561 Richard Edwards, best 
known by his madrigal ‘ In going to my naked 
bed,’ but a poet of some distinction as well 
fts a musician, Ixjcamo Master of the Children, 
and ho in turn was followed by William 
Hunnis. At this period tho number of the 
children was twelve. 

Among the great Tudor composers the 
following were Gentlemen of tho Chapel : 
Fairfax, Cornyslie, Tallis, Byrd, Robert 
Parsons, Morloy, William Mundy, Orlando 
Gibbons and Thomas Tomkins, 

Tomkins held office in the Chapel during 
many years while he was organist of Worcester 
C-athedral, a fact that illustrates the non- 
residentiary character that sometimes qualified 
membership. It was in connexion with his 
Chapel Royal duties that Gibbons met wdth 
his death ; the circumstances are fully de- 
scribed under Gibbons (q.v.), but it should be 
noted that the Chapter minute granting leave 
of absence from Windsor to Nathaniel Giles 
on that same occasion records that he had 
been summoned ‘ cum tota capella regia * to 
attend on the King at Canterbury, and tho 
term os used there certainly means the whole 
establishment with its chattels.^ 

Of the buildings that have been known as 
Chapels Royal little need be said here. That 
in St. Jamea’s Palace is, practically speaking, 
the only actual Chapel Royal now served by 
tho establishment. In that building, which 
dates from the reign of Henry Vlll., a full 

I In the reisrn of Cherlee I. e Roidhii ('eihotic eNtahllshinent wue 
set up for the private u» of hU Queen. lieariett& Marla, and thle 
nreoedent wm followed the ase of Catharine of Braganza. 


choral service is still performed twice on 
Sundays by tho ‘ Gentlemen and Children of 
the Chapel.’ The school for the ‘ children * 
has recently ceased to exist, but the children 
still retain their brilliant uniform, dating from 
Tudor times and somewhat similar in style to 
that worn by the Yeomen of the Guard. The 
Chapel Royal in Whitehall ceased to be main* 
tained as a chapel tow'ards the close of the 
nineteenth century. The Whitehall Chapel 
of Tudor days was the old chapel of the Palace 
and perished when the Palace was destroyed. 
In later times Inigo Jones's Banqueting Hall 
was for a long period used as the Chapel 
Royal. The Savoy (9iapel was constituted a 
Chapel Royal in 1773 by a special patent 
issued by George III., but the musical services 
at the Savoy were never of much importance. 

George IV. had a Chapel Royal at Brighton. 
The chapel built by Queen Victoria in Windsor 
Great Park and commonly described as a 
royal chapel is not in a technical sense a 
‘ Chapel Royal ’ ; it was built for the con- 
venience of residents in the more remote parte 
of the Park, and not expressly for the personal 
use of the sovereign. E. h. f. 

CHAPf, Ruperto (6. ViUena, near Alicante, 
Mar. 27, 1851 ; d. Madrid, Mar. 25, 1909), a 
jfrolific composer for the Spanish theatre. He 
was tho son of the village barber, who was also 
a musician ; and he had composed a Zarzuda 
before he was 17. He studied for a time 
at the Madrid (’onservatoire, and in 1872 re- 
ceived the appointment of Musico mayor to 
the Spanish Artillery. In 1873 the Academy 
of St. Ferdinand sent him to Rome, from which 
he industriously sent home a number of operas 
and a symphonic poem. Poverty afterwards 
drove him to comic opera, in which his singular 
aptitude for musical caricature was of great 
service. Ho managed, however, to undertake 
more serious works, among which his last opera, 

‘ Margarita la Tornera,’ and the earlier ‘ Curros 
Vargas ’ are the most valuable. He also com- 
posed 4 string quartets. His best pupil is 
I), Manuel Manriquo de Lara. j. u. T. 

CHAPPELL & C’O. This firm of music 
publishers, concert agents, and mom recently 
piano manufacturers started business in Jan. 
1812 at 124 New Bond Street, previously 
tenanted by Goulding, D’Almaine & Co. The 
finn consisted of (1) Samuel Chappell (d, Dec. 
1834), who had already published several 
works, with John Baptist Cramer and 
Francis Tatton Latour. At tho expiration 
of seven years, J. B. Cramer retired, Chappell 
& Co. having previously removed to a nearly 
opposite house, 50 New Bond Street. Tho 
first partnership is noticeable for the establish- 
ment of the Philharmonic Society, all the 
business arrangements for which were made at 
No. 124. At tho end of the second term of 
partnership (18‘^6). I^tour withdrew, and 
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carried on a separate business until 1830, when 
no sold it to his former partner. In 1829 
Samuel Chappell was in partnership with G. 
Longman and Bates, who had been musical 
instrument -makers at 6 Ludgate Hill in 1824. 
After Samuel Chappell’s death in 1834. tlie 
business was carried on for the widow by her 
sons, (2) William (6. London, Nov. 20, 1809 ; 
d. there, Aug. 20, 1888), the eldest, being 
25 years old. Desiring to propagate a know- 
ledge of the music of the Madrigalian era, 
William (in 1840) projected the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, which held its meetings and 
rehearsals at No. 50. Ho edited Lowland’s 
songs for the Society, and also edited and pub- 
ished (1838-40) a ‘ Collection of National 
English Airs,’ giving their pedigrees and the 
anecdotes connected with them, with an essay 
on minstrelsy in England. Tf’his was after- 
wards expanded into his PopuUir Music of the 
Olden Time (2 vols., 1855-59). This: standard 
book was afterwards recast, and published in 
2 vols. under the editorship of Professor H. E. 
Wooldridge {q.v,) in 1893. W. Chappell 
projected a general history of music, and the 
first volume was published in 1874 . 

The business was greatly extended by (3) 
Thomas Patey Chappell (d. London, Juno 1, 
1902), under a family arrangement by which his 
elder brother left, and bought the half of the 
business carried on under the name of Cramer 
& Co., with the late T. F. Beale as his partner. 
It was under Thomas Chapix^ll’s management 
that the great extension of the buildings took 
place, and he was the projector of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and the Saturday Popular 
Concerts which sprang out of them, both of 
which have owed their success in great measure 
to the management of (4) S. Arthur Chappell 
id, Dec. 21, 1904), a younger brother. (See 
Popular Concerts.) St. James’s Hall was 
projected and carried out mainly by the 
Chappells. (See Saint James’s Hall.) 

The piano factory of Chapi)cll & Co. is in 
Chalk Farm Road. Under the guidance of the 
late E. Glandt, who was their piano con- 
structor, their instruments have largely gained 
in favour and commensurate sale. They have 
successfully entered the lists of concert grand 
manufacturers. The firm became a limited 
company in Dec. 1896. Thomas Chappell was 
succeeded by his son, T. Stanley Chappell, 
as the chairman of the company of which 
William Boosey is the managing director. The 
firm is the lessee of Queen’s Hall { q . v .) 
and proprietor of the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra ( q . v .). 

w. c. ; addns. P. K. and a. j. h. 
CHAPPINGTON, John (6. South Molton, 
Devon ; d. Winchester, June 27-July 4, 1600), 
built an organ in 1597 for Magdalen CJollego, 
Oxford. He was buried at Wells Cathedred 
(Wills, Somerset House ; 62 Stafford). 

VOL. I 


CHAPPLE, Samuel (6. Orediton, 1776; 
d. Ashburton, Oct. 3. 1833), a blind musician, 
taught the pianofv>rte by a master named 
Kamos, who had been a pupil of Thomas, a 
scholar of John Stanley — all blind men. In 
179.5 ho wa.s appointed organist of Ashburton, 
where he continued for nearly 40 years. He 
composed and published many anthems, songs, 
glees and pianoforte sonatas. W. H. H. 

CHARAMKLINHA, see Escobar, Amiri* 
de. 

CHARD, George William, MuaD. (6. Win- 
chester, 1765 ; d. May 23, IS49), L)ecaine 
lay-clerk and assistant organist of Winchester 
Cathedral (1787), and in 1802 was appointed 
organist. His apjiointmeiit to Winchester 
ColUigo iweiiLs not to have taken place till 1832. 
Ho was also organist of St. Maurice with St. 
Mary Kalender ('hurch, Winchester. He was 
famous as a trainer of boys’ voices (West’s 
Oath. Org.). He published some church music 
and ‘ Twelve Gloos, for thnxs four and five 
voices.’ Ho was burU‘d in the cloisters of 
Winchester College Chapel. W. H. H. 

CHARDE (C3iard), John, a 15-16ih century 
English musician. After 16 years of study at 
Oxford University, and having written a Mass 
and Antiphon in .5 parts, he applied in 1518 for 
the degree of Mus. B. This was granted on 
condition that he should give his Moss and 
Antiphon into the hands of the }>rootor8, and 
write another fi-jiart Mass on the ‘ Kyrie rex 
splondens.’ Anthony iV Wood, in his History 
of Oxford University, adds that, although com- 
positions in 4, 5 and 6 parts hot! become 
fre<(ucnt since Henry Vlll.’s accession, Charde 
was tlie first on tlie University registers who 
composed in so many ])art8. 

CHARITY CHILDREN, Meeting at St. 
Paul’s. A festival service attended by the 
children of the old charity schools of the 
metropolis, was hold annually in June under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the children 
taking a prominent part in the singing. The 
first of these festivals was hold in 1704, on 
the Thursday in Whitsun-week, at St. Andrew’s 
Holbom ; the second in 1705 at St. S»lt^ulchre’s, 
where the service took place until 1738, when it 
was held at Christ Church, Newgate St., and 
was continued there until 1801. In that year 
the children met at the cathedral, where the 
Borvices were subsequently held, except in 1860 
when the cathedral was under repair and the 
schools assembled on the Handel orchestra at 
the Crystal Palace, On Apr. 23, 1789, the 
children met at St. Paul’s, when King George 
III. went in state to return thanks for hia 
restoration to health ; and, earlier still, on 
July 7, 1713, at the thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Utrecht they were assembled In the streets. 
The effect of the music has been recorded by 
many eminent musicians, including Haydn, in 
whose memorandum book in the Conservatoird 

2a 
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at Vienna there is a note on the service, 
^quoting Jones’s double chant (see Jones, 
John ; also Pohl’s Haydn in London^ p. 
212), and I^rlioz, who was present in 1851 
(‘ Soir6o8 do rorchcstrc,* No. 21). The number 
of the children varied, but was generally 
between 5000 and 6000 ; they were arranged 
in an amphitheatre construettn^ for the 
occasion under the dome. Among the con- 
ductors have b(.*en Bates, H. Buckland and 
Shoubridge. The last festival service was held 
in June 1877. c. M. 

CHARKE, Richard (18th century), an 
English violinist and composer. 

He succeeded Richard Jones as first violin 
at Drury Lane before, or about, 1740. He 
married Charlotte, the youngest daughter of 
Colley Cibber, whom ho ill-treated, the full 
account of which treatment is set forth in a 
book published by her in 1755. He emigrated 
to Jamaica, where ho died in the prime of 
life. Hawkins credits him with being the first 
to compose ‘ Medley Overtures,’ i.e. compiled 
from passages taken from other works, princi- 
pally popular airs. * Charke’s Hornpipe * is 
one of the few compositions which survived 
him. Burney mentioned that Charke was a 
dancing-master, and an actor, a man of humour, 
and an excellent performer on the violin. 

F. K. 

CHARPENTIER, (1) Gustave (b. Dieuze, 
Meurthe, June 25, I860), a composer of 

a single masterpiece, ‘ Louise,* an opera, the 
success of which di'pended as much on the 
human appeal of the libretto, which showed 
both dramatic and literary instinct, as on 
the appropriateness and originality of the 
music. 

Charpentier was at school at Tourcoing, 
whore his parents took up their residence after 
the Franco-German War. At the age of 15 he 
was put into business for two years, but was 
admitted into the Lille Conservatoire, and 
having carried off many prizes then entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1881. A pupil of 
Massart for violin, he was afterwards in 
Pessard’s class for harmony, competing twice 
for prizes without success. In 1885 he entered 
Massenet’s composition class, and in 1887 won 
the grand prix de Rome with his ‘ scene 
lyrique,’ ‘ Didon,’ first performed at one of the 
stances of the Institut, and afterwards at a 
Colonne Concert and at Brussels. Among the 
works composed at Rome were the orches- 
tral suite * Impressions d’ Italic,’ which rapidly 
became famous, and was heard at the leading 
centres of symphonic music ; and * La Vie du 
po^te,’ a ‘ symphonie-drama ’ in four move- 
ments for orchestra, soli and chorus, set to 
words of his own. Other works of his include 
two sets of ‘ Po^mes chant^a,’ one for voice and 
pianoforte, the other for voice and orchestra ; 
settings for voice and pianoforte of 5 of Bau- 


delaire’s ‘ Fleurs du mal ’ and for voice and 
orchestra of three ‘ Impressions fausses ’ ot 
Verlaine, given at a Colonne concert in Paris 
(1895), a ‘ Serenade Watteau ’ for voice and 
orchestra, performed in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens, Nov. 9, 1 896, a ‘ Fete du couronnement 
de la Muse,’ performed at Lille and in Paris 
(1898) and eventually incorporated in ‘ Louise,’ 
a second orche.stral suite (1894) of which the 
MS. was burnt in a fire, and the two operas 
‘ Louise ’ and ‘ Julien.’ 

Charpentier’s most important work is the 
‘ roman musical * of ‘ Louise,’ in 4 acts, pro- 
duced at the Opera-Comique in Paris, Feb. 2, 
1900, and since then on all the most import- 
ant continental stages ; the independence and 
novelty of this work has made it one of the 
most noteworthy of modem French operas. It 
was given at Co vent Garden, June 18, 1909. 
The poetic instinct, the exact observation of 
character, the art of contrast, and the balance 
of proportion, are marked features of the 
libretto, which is by Charpentier himself ; the 
orchestral writing and the treatment of the 
voices are alike skilful in the highest degree, 
and show consummate musical taste through- 
out, though the orchestral colouring is apt to 
sound monotonous after several hearings of 
the opera. In ‘ Julien,’ its successor, which 
was produced at the Opera-Comique, Jan. 3, 
1913, the composer used up the larger portion 
of his early work ‘ J.»a Vie du poete,’ enlarging 
it into an opera in 4 acts and a prologue. This 
proved as great a failure, in spite of its short- 
lived succes d'estime, as ‘ Louise ’ had been a 
success. The libretto, once more the composer’s 
own, was vaguely symbolic of a romantic type 
of socialism and lacked the humanity that gave 
life to ‘ Louise,’ the orchestration was often 
crude and monotonous, and much of the 
thematic material was merely rej)eatcd from 
‘ Louise ’ as well as ‘ La Vie du poete.’ By far 
the most interesting sections of the opera were 
those in which these two works were drawn 
upon ; and this dependence for inspiration 
on previous compositions, combined with the 
lapse of 13 years between the two operas, led 
critics to draw an obvious inference which has 
received confirmation in the fact that, with 
the exception of tlie recasting in ballet fonn 
of the early suite ‘ Impressions dTtalie ’ in 
1913 (the year after he was elected to be 
Massenet’s successor in the Acad6mie des 
Beaux Arts), no music of any importance has 
since come from his pen, though an operatic 
Triptyque (‘ L’ Amour au faubourg, comme- 
diante trag^diante ’) and other works have 
for long been announced as ‘ in preparation.* 
It remains to mention that Charpentier is a 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur, that he has 
published critical articles on Bizet and Bruneau, 
and that he founded in 1902 ‘ L’CEuvro de 
Mimi Pingon,’ an attempt to provide Parisian 
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^rorkgirls with a popular theatre in which 
ihey should act as well as bo spectators, 

G. F. and L. w. H. 

BlBU— AiffDBjft HncONBT, Loui$f, de Otuiav^ Charpentitr. J^tude 
kUtorifue et eriiitw, anoIyM tftwicaJe. (Parin, 1922 .) 

His brother (2) Victor (6. Dieuze, Meurthe, 
July 23, 1867) obtained a 2nd prize for violon- 
oello-playing at the Conservatoire, 1888. Ho 
is now a conductor. M. L, p, 

CHARPENTIER, (1) Jean Jacques Beau- 
VARLET ( h , Abbeville, June 28, 1734 ; d , Paris, 
May 6, 1794), was organist of St. Paul, Lyons, 
then (in 1772) at the abbey of St. Victor and 
the church of St. Paul, ParivS, whore he suc- 
ceeded Daquin. One of the four organists at 
Notre- Dame (1783), he was considered with his 
colleague of St. Sul pice, Nicolas Sejan, one of 
the cleverest of virtuosi on the organ. He 
composed ‘ Douzo Noels varies pour rorgiic ’ ; 
music for harpsichord, 2 concertos ; and 
collections of sonatas, etc. 

(2) Jacques Marie Beauvarlet (b. Lyons, 
July 3, 1766 ; d. Paris, Sept. 7, 1834), son of the 
preceding, was organist at St. Germain dos 
Pres (1815-33) and at St. Eustache, Paris (1831- 
1834). Ho published a ‘ Journal d'orguc * ; 
hymns and a Magnificat for organ ; and 
masses ; also pieces and arrangements for 
pianoforte. M. L. P. 

CHARPENTIER, Marc-Antoine (6. Paris, 
after 1634 ; d. Feb. 24, 1704), went to Italy while 
still young, and studied music under Carissimi 
in Rome for some years. On his return to 
France ho entered the household of Made- 
moiselle do Guise as composer, and co-operated 
at the same time with Moliero in the perform- 
ances of the Th6atre-Fran9ais ; this employ- 
ment lasted after the poet’s death. It was 
only after 1679 that Charpentier was charged 
(officially or otherwise) with the composition of 
the music performed at the Dauphin’s private 
Mass. In 1683 he competed for one of the 
four posts of sous-maitre de chapelle, Lalando 
obtaining one of them ; but illness forced him 
to withdraw his candidature. About 1684 
he was appointed maitre de musiquo to the 
Jesuits of the Maison- prof esse in Paris, com- 
posing spiritual ‘ tragedies ’ which were given 
at the College de Clermont. Engaged by the 
Duke of Orleans, the future Regent of France, 
as his master of composition, Charpentier 
wrote for him a little treatise, Regies de com- 
position et Vabrege des regies pour Vaccompagne- 
ment. He entered the Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, 
on June 28, 1698, as maitre de musique, 
replacing Fran9ois Chaperon. 

Although working in Paris at a time when 
all operatic composers were more or less over- 
shadowed by Lully’s influence and capacity, 
Charpentier’s musical ability was generally 
recognised, and he was considered a more 
learned and cultivated musician than Lully. 
His opera ‘ M6d6e ’ has genuine touches of 


dramatic feehng, and makes an effort to break 
now ground. Ho f>bviously found it difficult 
to follow a definite dramatic development ; 
irrelevant matter is frequently introduced in 
‘ Med6e ’ ; the opening prologue, quite un- 
connected with the Gmok tragedy following, 
consists of dances, 8ong.i in praise of Louis 
XIV., etc., while later on an Italian lovo-.song 
is suddenly dropped into tlie middle of tho 
dramatic action. Tho structure is much tho 
same as in the o|wras of Lully, but tho music, 
on the whole, of finer quality, tho declamatory 
l)a.ssagcs Ix'ing beiU'r modelled and moro 
melodious without losing their oratorial effect. 
That ho was a grt^at admiix'r of Italian com- 
posers, especially of Carissimi, explains tho 
j good style and melodiousness of his vocal 
writing. In the treatment of the instruments 
them is a great deal more careful work, both in 
accompaniments and inde[Muident movements, 
than in Lully’s ojx^ras (Parry, Oxf. Hist, Mus, 
vol. iii.). 

‘ Medee,* tragedio lyrique, in five acts and a 
prologue, the words by Thomas Corneille, was 
ixirformed in Paris, Dec. 4, 1693, by tho 
m(md)er8 of the Aeademio Royjilo do Musique ; 
but although it liad ‘ un grand sucers,’ ^ was 
never repeated. Tho principal parts were 
taken by Mademoisollo le Roe hois (M<^d6o), 
Mademoiselle Moreau (Crouse), M. Dun (Cr^on), 
and M. Du Mesny (Jason). 

A folio edition was published, ‘ M6d6o 
tragedio mise en musiciuo par Monsieur Char- 
])entier. A Paris, par Christopho Ballard, 
1694 * (in tho B.M., National and Consorva- 
toire Libraries, Paris), and another edition in 
1704 (in tho Berlin State Library). Charpentier 
is said to have composed seveuU^en operas. 
A largo number of his MS. compositions are in 
tho Conservatoire, National and St. Genovidve 
Libraries of Paris, and at Versailles and 
Avignon. Tho only printed works of his were ; 

‘ Airs dc la comedie de Cire6 ’ (Christopho 
Ballard, 1676), ‘ M6d6e ’ (1694), ‘Motets mMez 
de symphonic’ (Paris, Jacques Edouard, 1709). 
At different dates api)earod ‘ Airs s^rieux et 
a boire,’ for voice or voices, with or^ without 
continuo in tho volumes of the Mercure Oalani, 
Nouve/iu Mercure and in tho collections 

of airs printed by Ballard. 

As composer of sacred music Charpentier 
holds, together with Lalando, a prominent 
position in Franco at tho end of the 17th 
century. His numerous compositions in that 
style are 8 or 10 masses, more than 30 jisalms, 
motets for most of the feasts in the year, 
several settings of Te Deum, Magnificat, etc. 
He wrote also three -part pieces to be simg in 
women’s convents, elaborate Psalms with 
solos, chorus and instrumental parte for the 
Dauphin’s chapel. His cantatas and his 

1 AccordlnR to BroMBrd ft wm conaidBred m Um mo«t iMraed 
and choice dramatic work printed since Lully’s death. It« falhnn 
to hold the stage Is attributed to the poverty of the poem. K. L. a 
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prebendary. Owing to his musical attain - 
, merits* he was made precentor under Queen 
Mary, in 1554, and continued ih office till 1 504, 
when ho was deprived, for recusancy, by Bishop 
Scory. w. h. g. f. 

CHELLERI (Kkller), Fortunato (6. Par- 
ma, 1686 ; d. Caasel, 1757), of Cerrnan descent, 
studied with his uncle, F. M. Bassani, at 
Piacenza, and wrote between 1707 and 1722, 16 
operas which were successfully performed in 
Northern Italy and Spain (1709). In 1723 he 
became court Kapellmeister at Wurzburg, and 
in 1725 at Cassels, In 1726 ho visited London, 
and thence was called by the King of Sweden 
(successor of the Landgrave of Cassels) to 
Stockholm, whore ho remained till 1734, when 
he was obliged 'to resign on account of the 
climate. The King allowed him to return to 
Cassels with a pension. He composed church 
music, cantatas, symphonies, chamber and 
organ music, etc. A MS. ‘ concerto a quatro * 
(2 vlns., via.. Be.) in B flat from the Granville 
Library ia now in private hands (Q.-L. ; 
Mended). 

CHKMINEAU, LE, opera in 4 acts, text by 
Jean llichepin, music by Xavier Loroux. Pro- 
duced Paris, 1907 ; Co vent Garden, Oct. 12, 
1910; New Orleans, 191 1. 

CHENG or Sheng, a small portable organ 
of groat antiquity in China, with bamboo pipes 
arranged in a circle upon a wooden air reservoir 
and with ‘free’ reeds of thin brass (PLATE 
X V. No. 1). In the ancient form there were 13 
pipes, but in the more modern instrument there 
are 17, four being itiute. The proper method of 
sounding the cheng is by suction of the breath 
(see American Organ), A small hole in each 
sounding pipe is covered by the finger, and 
then the column of air in the pipe being pro- 
portioned to the size and weight of the reed, 
the latter vibrates. By its introduction into 
France at the close of the 18th century, it 
became the parent of the accordion, concertina 
and harmonium. (See Pifes, Evolution of, 
subsection Free Reed.) 

An interesting light is thrown on the Euro- 
pean ‘ invention ’ of the Regal (q.v.) by the 
mention of a reed organ (Hsing lung shing) in 
the Chinese official records of the Yuan Shihy 
compiled about the year 1370. According to 
the account there given, which has been speci- 
ally verified for the writer by the Chinese 
scholar, the Rev. A. C. Moule, it was presented 
by the Moslem Kingdoms (‘ the lands of the 
West ’) to the victorious Emperor Kublai 
between the years 1260-64. It had a scale of 
15 notes and six pipes to each note, but no 
stops. A keyboard, in the modern sense of 
the word, was also absent, but sliders — one 
under each of the sets or ranks of six pipes — 
were pulled out or pushed in by the hands 
(see Organ). Two single bellows outside the 
case, raised alternately by the blower, supplied 


the wind ; and, according to another ancient 
account, there was an air reservoir of soh 
leather within the case after the principle o! 
the bagpipe. The original reeds were of 
bamboo and of the * beating * type as in tho 
Arghoul and Regal. It probably came from 
Bagdad. The Chinese records state that as it 
produced only sound but no scale (t.c. suitable 
for their musical system) it was reconstructed 
about or a little before the year 1300, and ‘ free * 
reeds, characteristic of tho Chinese mouth organ 
the Cheng or Sheng, were substituUnl, thus 
transforming the instrument into a very early 
predecessor of the harmonium. In this form 
it apparently had a chromatic scale from D to 
E (one octavo and a note), w'hich, though not 
used chromatically by the Chinese performers, 
enabled them to accompany the Confucian 
hymns which vary in pitch according to the 
seasons. (Cf. Journal of the lioyal Asiatic 
Society, April 1926.) F. w. g. 

CHERUBINI, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore (b. Florence, Sept. 14, 1760 ; 
d. Paris, Mar. 15, 1842), a famous composer, 
son of a musician at the Pergola Theatre. 

‘ I began,’ says he, in the Preface to his auto- 
graph Catalogue,^ ‘to learn music at six, and 
composition at nine. The first from my father, 
the second from Bartolomeo and Alessandro 
Felici,and after their deathfrom Bizzarri and J. 
Castrucci.’ His first work was a Mass and Credo 
in D, for four voices and accom])animent, and 
by the time he was 16 he had c()mj)osed 2 
Masses, 2 Dixits, a Magnificat, a Miserere and 
a Te Deurn, besides an oratorio, 3 cantatas 
and other smaller works. In 1777 or 1778 tho 
Grand Duke, afterwards the Emperor Leopold 
II., granted him an allowance that he might 
study under Sarti at Bologna. Thither Cheru- 
bini went, and there he remained for four years, 
thoroughly acquiring the old Italian contra- 
puntal style, and gaining that proficiency in 
polyphonic writing in which scarcely any com- 
poser since his time has equalled him. The 
compositions given in the Catalogue under 
1778 and 1779 are all Antiphons written on 
Canti fermi, alia Palestrina. With the early 
part of 1780, however, this stops. His first 
opera, * Quinto Fabio,’ was written during 
that summer and produced at Alessandria, and 
for the next fourteen years operas and dra- 
matic music seem to have engaged almost his 
entire attention : 

17H2, • Armida ’ (Florence), Adriano In Slrla ' (Leghorn). * R 
MeAsenzio ’ (Florence) ; 1783, ' Lo spoao dl tre ’ (Venice) ; 1784, 
* L' Idallde ' (Florence), * L’ AlcMandro nell* Indie ’ (Mantua). 

These operas must have made his name known 
all over Italy. In 1784 he was invited to 
London, and wTote ‘ La finta principessa ’ 

J The Catalogue referred to here and elsewhere In this article wm 
compiled by Cherubini himself, with an Interesting Preface, and 
published after his death by Bottle de Toulmon, under the UUe 
of * NoUce des manuscrlts autographes de In mwiique compos^e p^ 
feu M. L. C. Z. 8. Cherubini, Paris, chez les principauz witeurs de 
mtislnue,' 1843. It has been reprinted by Bellaals in his ifemortow* 
A still more complete catalogue U in Q.-A. 
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(1785), and ‘ Giulio Sabin o * (1786), for the 
King’s Theatre, but without success. He also 
added six airs, including ‘ For tenderness 
formed,’ to Paisiello’s ‘ Marchese Tulipano,’ and 
treated similarly other operas then on the stage 
in London. Ho was much noticed by the 
I^incc of Wales, and held the post of Composer 
to the King for one year. In July 1786 he left 
London for Paris, where he seems to have 
remained for the whole of the next year, very 
much feted and liked. In the winter of 1787- 
1788 he brought out his eleventh opera at Turin, 

‘ Ifigonia in Aulide.' He then returned to 
Paris, wliich from that time became his home. 
His first opera in Paris was ‘ Demophon,’ to 
Marmontel’s libretto, Dec. 5, 1788. In tliis 
(»pera he broke loose from the light vein of 
the Neapolitan school, and laid the founda- 
ticji of the grand style ^^llich he himself after- 
wards so fully developed. Meanwhile he was 
fully employed. Leonard, Marie Antoinette’s 
eoilTcur, had obtained permission to found an 
Italian Opera, and Cherubini received the 
entire musical direction of it. During the years 
1789-02 he conducted the so-called ‘ Bouffons * 
at the TlnuUre de la Foire St. Germain, in 
operas of Anfossi, Paisiello, C^imarosa and other 
Italians, besides writing a great number of 
Hoj)arate pieces in the same style for insertion 
into these works. At the same time he was 
eagerly pushing on in the ])ath opened by 
‘ Dthnophon.’ ‘ Marguerite d’ Anjou ’ was pro- 
duced in 1790, and on duly 18, 1791, he brought 
(jut ‘ Lodoiska,’ a decided step in advance. 
The effect produced by his new style, with its 
unusual harmonic combinations and in.stru- 
montal effects, was both startling and brilliant, 
and took the composers of the day completely 
hy surjwise. ‘ Lodoiska ’ was followed by a 
scries of operas in which he advanced still 
farther. ‘ Koukourgi ’ (1793) remained in MS. 
to be afterwards adapted to ‘ Ali J5aba ’ ; but 
‘ Elisa’ (Dec. 13, 1794), ‘ Medee ’ (Mar. 13, 1797), 
‘ L’Hotellerie portugaise ’ (July 25, 1798), ‘ La 
Punition ’ and ‘ La Prisonnicre ’ (1799), ‘ Lcs 
Deux Journees ’ (Jan. 16, 1800), known in 
Germany as ‘ Der Wassertr tiger,’ as well as a 
number of small one-act works, such as ‘ L’Epi- 
cure ’ (1800), ‘ Anacreon ’ (1803) and ‘ Achille 
a Scyros ’ (1804), both ballet-operas and both 
masterpieces, show how unceasing was his 
activity, and how much he must have pleased 
the opera -goers. But though successful with 
the public, his pecuniary position was anything 
but satisfactory. When the Conservatoire de 
Musique was founded in 1795, he was ap- 
pointed one of the three Inspecteurs des 
Etudes, an appointment by no means com- 
mensurate with his genius and artistic position, 
chiefly no doubt because of Napoleon’s dislike 
to him, a dislike w'hich the Emperor took no 
pains to conceal. Cherubini’s nature, at all 
times grave, not to say gloomy, became visibly 


depressed under thcHo circumstances, ami ha 
began to lose all pleasure in his profession. In 
1795 he married Mile. Ok'ile Tourette, a step 
not likely to diminish his anxieties. Ho there- 
fore willingly accepted an offer to write an 
opera for the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, 
where he arrived early in July 1805. Here he 
made acquaintance with Beethoven, whose 
deafness was not then so great as to be an 
obstacle toconversation, and the two were often 
together. Ih'othoven esteomt'd Cherubini above 
all the then living writers for the stage, and 
his vocal music was much influenced by him. 
What Cherubini thought of Beethoven’s music 
is not so clear. He was present at the first jKsr- 
formance.s of ‘ Fidclio,' but beyond his remarks 
that lio one could tell what key the overture 
wa.s in, and tliat Beethoven had not sufliciently 
studied writing for the voice, nothing is known. 

‘ II ctait tou jours brusque,’ was his one answer 
to inquiries as to Beethoven’s personal char- 
actcri.stics.^ 

The ‘ Wa.s8ertrager * w^as performed shortly 
after Cherubini’s arrival, and ‘ Faniska * pro- 
duced F(ib. 25, 1806. But it was a poor time 
for operas in Vienna. Tlic war between 
Austria and France broke out immediately 
after his arrival ; Vienna was taken on Nov. 13, 
and Cherubini was soon called upon to organise 
and conduct Napoleon’s soirees at fSchdnbrunn. 
But his main object at Vienna was frustrated, 
and he returned to France. His mind became 
so mu(;h embittered as to affect his health. 
Whilst Jiving in retirement at the chateau of the 
Prince de Chimay, his friends entreated him to 
w^rite some sacred music for the consecration of 
a church there ; for a long time lie refused, but 
at last set to w(;rk seerelly, and sui prised them 
with the Mass in F for three voices and orchestra 
(1809). With this work anew epocJi opens. It 
is true that both in 18011 and 1810 we find operas 
(‘ Pimmalione,’ Nov. 30, 1809, ‘ Le Crescendo,* 
Sept. 1, 1810), that in 1813 he wrote the ‘ Aben^ 
cerages,’ and even so late as 1833 ‘ Ali Baba/ 
but the fact remains that after 1809 sacred 
music was Cherubini’s main occupation 
Besides a number of smaller sacred pteces for 
one, two, three or more voices, with orchestnu 
organ or quartet, the Catalogue contains : 

4 i«a 5 se«. In F, D minor, K flat, and the ‘ Mewie soicnnelle ' InC 
(Mar. 14, IftlP), ' Mesne dee mortn ' (Requiem) In C minor (1817), 
the ' Me«nc Bolrnnelle ’ in K (1818) ; that In O, and ■ Kyi\4 
(both 1819) : that In Bh (Nov. ]8‘21) ; a Kyrie In C minor (Sept. 
18. 1823) ; the Coronation Maas lor 3 v. (Apr. 29, 1828) ; and Uatly 
the Requiem in D for nien’a voice* (Sept. 24, 1838). 

During the hundred days Napoleon made 
him Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; and 
shortly after, under Louis XVIII., he was 
elected member of the Institut, and in 1816 was 
appointed jointly with I^sueur ‘ musician and 
superintendent of the King’s Chapel,* with a 
salary of 3000 francs. Thus almost at once did 
honour, position and income all fall upon him. 
In 1822 he became director of the Conservatoire, 

1 Sae Schlndler'a Beethoven, toI. 1. 118. 
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and instructional works, tne Sdflges pour ! Joum^es * forms a strong contrast to ‘ 
^examendeVScoUt fill the Catalogue during tho and is a brilliant example of Cherubini’s versa* 
next few years. The Cours de contrepoint et tility. Hero the sphere of action is purely 
de la fugue, which was published in 1835, was human, simple, even plebeian, and it is im- 
largely the work of Hal6vy. Nor are those possible not to admire the art with which 
years barren in instrumental works. In 1816 Cherubini has laid aside his severe style and 
the Philharmonic Society, then recently formed, adapted himself to the minor forms of the 
offered him the sum of £20() for a symphony, an arietta and couplet, w hich are in keeping with 
overture and a vocal piece, and al their invita- tho idyllic situations. The finales and other 
tion he paid a fifth visit to London. Ho largo movements are more concise, and there- 
arrived in March ; the symphony (in D) was fore more within the range of the general 
finished on Apr. 24, and played on May 1. It public, and there is an ease about the melodies, 
was afterwards (in 1829) scored as a quartet, and a warmth of feeling, not to be found else- 
The overture was performed at the concert of where in Cherubini. This period closes with 
Apr. 3, and another MS. overture on May 29. tho ‘ Abenc6rage8 ’ in 1813, for * Ali Baba,’ 
In addition to these the Catalogue show^s : though completed in 1833, was largely founded 

on * Koukourgi * (1793), and ‘ Olimpiade,’ to 
Motastasio’s words, was incomplete. 

SriMT) r Md a twilg quinuun'K'miu^^^^ Voc'cM. "ihT?).""' The third period, that of his sacred composi- 

In addition to tho works above mentioned ho tions, dates, properly speaking, from his ap 
wrote several operas in conjunction with other pointment to the Chapolle Royale in 1810, 
composers, such as ‘ Bayard h Me'^zi^ros,’ with ; though it may be said to have begun with tlie 
Boieldieu, Catel and Isouard, in 1814, and Mass in F (1809), which is important as being 
'Blanche de Provence’ in 1821, to celebrate the first sacred work of his mature life, though it 
the baptism of the Due de Bordeaux, with is inferior to that in A, and especially to the 
Boieldieu, Paor, Berton and Kreutzer ; also a Requiem in D minor. The three-part writing 
great number of canons for two, throe or more in the Mass in F seems scarcely in keeping with 
voices. The catalogue contains in all 305 the broad outlines of the work, and the fugues 
numbers, some of them very voluminous, are dry and formal. That in A, also for three 
besides a supplementary list of 30 works voices, is concise, vocal and eminently melodi- 
omitted by Cherubini, as well as 18 volumes , ous. The Requiem in C minor is at once his 
(some of them of more than 4(M) pages) of music ! greatest and most famous work. The Credo 
by various Italian writers, copied out by tho j for eight voices a cappella is an astonishing 
great composer himself, a practice which he j instance of command of counterpoint, and 
admits having learned from his old master j shows how perfectly he could adapt it to his 
Sarti. I own individual thoughts. Technique apart, it 

Thrbb Periods of Composition. — Cheru- ! ranks below his other great sacred works. Tt 
bini’s artistic career may be divided into three is probable that Cherubini intended it to be 
periods. Tho first, 1760-91, when ho was considered as a study, for only two numbers 
writing motets and masses d la Palestrina, and ' were published during his lifetime, viz. the con- 
dperas in the light Neapolitan vein, may be | eluding fugue ‘ Et vitam,’ and an elaborately 
called his Italian period. Tho second operatic developed ‘ Ricercar ’ in eight parts with one 
period opens with ‘ D^doTska,’ though tho I chief subject and three counter-subjects, in 
beginning of the change is apparent in ’ Demo- which all imaginable devices of counterpoint 
phon ’ (1788) in tho form of the concerted are employed. 

pieces, in the entrances of the chorus, and the In estimating Cherubini’s rank as a musician, 
expressive treatment of the orchestra. ‘ Lodo- it must be remembered that though he lived so 
Iska,’ however, shows an advance both in long in Paris, and did so much for the develop- 
inspiration and expression. ‘ M^dee ’ and mont of French opera, he cannot be classed 
'‘les Deux Joum^es ’ form the climax of the among French composers. His pure idealism, 
operatic period. In the former the sternness which resisted the faintest concession to beauty 
of the characters, the my thological background, of sound as such, and subjugated the whole 
and above all the passion of Medea herself, must apparatus of musical representation to the 
have seized his imagination and inspired him idea ; the serious, not to say dry, character of 
with those poignant, almost overpowering his melody, his epic calmness — never over- 
accents of grief, jealousy and hatred in which powered by circumstances, and even in the 
‘ M6d6e * abounds But it is impossible not to most passionate moments never exceeding the 
feel that the interest rests mainly in Medea, bounds of artistic moderation — these char- 
that there is a monotony in the sentiment, and acteristics were hardly likely to make him 
that the soliloquies are tedious ; in a word, that popular with the French, especially during the 
in spite of all its force and truth the opera will excitement of the Revolution. His dramatic 
never command the wide appreciation which style was attractive from the novelty of the 
the music as music deserves. The ‘ Deux combinations, the truth of the dramatic expree 


A Funeral March, for full orchcetra (Mar. inyO) ; a nmreh for 
'Fnniska' (May 15, 1831) ; (I Htrlnn oiiartets, viz. in Kb (1HI4). In 
O. from the Symphony, with a new Adagio <)82U). in 1) (July 31. 
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«on, thorich harmony, the peculiar modulations 
and brilliant instrumentation, much of which 
he had in common with Gluck. But his 
influence on French opera was only temporary. 
No sooner did Boieldieu and Auber apj>ear than 
the severer muse of Cherubini, dwelling in a 
realm of purer thought, dropped her hold on the 
public. His closest tie with the French school 
arose from the external accident of his con- 
nexion with the Conservatoire, where he had 
the formation of all the important French com- 
posers of the first half of the 1 9th century. In 
Germany his works met with more enduring 
appreciation. One of the first things Mendels- 
sohn did after he felt himself safe in the saddle 
at Duaseldorf was to revive ‘LesDeux Jouniees’ 
and to introduce the Mass in C in the church. 
8ix months later he brought forwarvi one of the 
Requiems, and when he had to conduct the 
Cologne Festival in 1835 it was to Cherubini’s 
MS. works that ho turned for something new 
and good. A reference to the Index of the 
l^ipzig A.M.Z, will show how widely and fre- 
quently his works have been performed in 
Germany. Cherubini’s portrait by Ingres is 
in the gallery of the Louvre, Ihiris. He left 
one son and two daughters, the younger of 
whom was married to Hippolyte Rossellini of 

Florence. A. M. 
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CHESTER, LTD., J. and W, This music- 
publishing firm was established at Brighton in 
18fi0. Its activities were at first confined to 
the ordinary retail trade to which a music- 
lending library, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country, was later added. In 
1915 the business was transferred to London 
and under the proprietorship of O. M. Kling 
(formerly manager of Breitkopf & Hartel), 
became the leading agency for Russian music 
and contemporary music of other countries, and 
in 1919 began to specialise in the publication of 
works of the kind. Under the title of The 
Chesterian the firm issues a monthly musical 
review dealing chiefly with contemporary music. 

CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The 
first festival was held June 16, 17 and 18, 
1772, under the management of Orrae, the 
cathedral organist, with Dr. William Hayes as 
conductor. The Chester CourarU for June 23 
of that year says ; 

‘On Tuesday, Thursday <fe Friday last, were per- 
formed in the Broad Isle of the Cathedral, the 
celebrated Oratorios of * Messiah,' ' Samson.' and 
Judas Macchabaeus,* before a most polite and 
numerous audience. The several performers filled 
their respective Departments with spirit and execu- 
tion ; and the amazing powers of the two Mias Linleys 
conspired to render the Entertainment so great and 
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excellent as can be cxpectei!, or ever was produced 
from the human voice. 

* On Wednesday Evening a Concert of Select Mustek 
was performed In the Kxclungc Hall, whore amongst 
other very capital plec^en, Mr. Llnley, Juur., dis- 
tinguished hiiiKself as one of the greatest masters of 
the Violin which this nation has prwiuced.’ 

A masked ball waa held at the Exchange, on 
the Thursday night, and was conducted * with 
the greatest elegance and decorum.* Although 
apparently successful, it is remarkable that this 
festival of 1772 is not mentioned in any work 
on (liester, and so com])letely had the memory 
of it died out, that a eorresjKindent writing to 
the Chester Chronicle^ Oct. 5, 1821, states that 
from all the information he had been able to 
collect, ‘ tlie First General Festival of Oratorio 
Music was held in 1783.’ This, as wo have 
seen, is erroneous, and the festival of Sept. 16 
to 19, 1783, waa the second held in Chester. 
The committee, encouraged by pa.8t experience, 
extended the festivities, and the following 
exhausting programme was gone through ; 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Jephthah,’ ‘Judas Maccabeus’ (in 
the Cathedral) ; ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and a mis- 
cellaneous concert in the County Hall, as well 
as assembly balls on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings; a fancy dress ball on Wednes- 
day evening ; and a public breakfast (with 
Catches and Glees) on Saturday morning. The 
musical portion was directed by Kuyvott, and 
led by Cramer ; and amongst the performers 
were Kot/.wara (the coin])oscr of ‘ The Battle 
of Prague ’) ; flohn Ashley (the celebrated 
bassoon-player) ; and Crosdill, the violoncellist. 

Some idea of making the festival triennial 
now began to manifest itself, and the third 
meeting was held Sept. 1786, with the same 
number of concerts, cathedral performances, 
public balls, etc. The oratorios given were 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Joshua,’ and the Handel Festival 
Selection, as ]>erformed in Westminster Abbey 
at the Commemoration, 1784. Handel’s 
‘ L’ Allegro ’ was also given at the evening 
concerts. The singers included Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Rubinelli, and Mrs. Siddons acted 
during the week at the Theatre Royal. 

For the first time, the organ and orchestra 
were erected at the west end of the nave— an 
arrangement which was continued until 1829, 
and reverted to again in 1891. 

The triennial arrangement, however, fell to 
the ground, and 1791 saw the fourth Chester 
festival — one important feature being the sub- 
stitution for the morning concert of a fourth 
day’s performance in the Cathedral, where 
the ‘Messiah,’ ‘Samson,’ and two Handel 
selections were given. The vocalists comprised 
Madame Mara, Mrs. Crouch (Miss Phillips), 
Michael Kelly and Harrison. Owing to the 
disturbed state of affairs at home and abroad, 
it is scarcely surprising that no other festival 
was held until 1806 — when the usual week’s 
festivities took place. The cathedral perform- 
ances included the ‘ Messiah ’ (with Mozart'f 
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additional accompaniments for the first time) ; f 
and, as a complete novelty, Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ 
The vocalists included Mrs. Billington, Mrs. 
Dickons, Harrison and Bartleman. The band 
consisted of most of the leading players of 
the day, including Lindley and Dragonetti. 
Greatorex, the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
presided at the pianoforte and organ, and 
conducted the festival, which was under the 
patronage and enjoyed the presence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

1814 saw the sixth festival, beginning 
Sept. 27, and the performance contained a 
curiosity, namely, 

* A new occasional Oratorio, compiled chiefly from 
“Judas Maccaiieus,” in which wiil be produced 
“ Tub ilATTLE,** by llaimondi.* 

The vocalists included Madame Catalani, 
Mrs. Salmon, Braham, Kellner and Bartleman. 
Greatorex conducted and Cramer led the band, 
which again included Dragonetti and Lindley. 
Of sueh importance was the festival that it 
caused the postponement of the Oswestry races. 

The seventh festival took place in 1821 ; 
the ‘ Messiah * being given on the first day, and 
selections from the ‘ Creation,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,’ ' Joshua,’ and Mozart’s ‘ Requiem.’ The 
vocalists included Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens 
and Madame Camporese ; and Braham, Swift, 
Rollo and Kellner. The orchestra was led by 
Cramer. 

The eighth festival was held in 1829. The 
works performed included the ‘ Messiah,’ and 
selections from ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ ‘ Joshua,’ 

* Jephthah,’ ‘ Solomon,’ ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ and 
the ‘ Creation.’ The principal vocalists were 
Madame Malibran, Miss Baton, Mrs, Knyvett, 
Braham and Phillips. The orchestra was 
led by F. Cramer and Mori, and Greatorex 
again conducted. This was the last of the old 
series of Chester festivals. 

Fifty years afterwards they were revived by 
a two days’ festival (the ninth) held in the 
Cathedral, July 23 and 24, 1879, under the 
management of the Rev. C. Hylton -Stewart, 
Cathedral precentor, and Dr. J. C. Bridge, the 
Cathedral organist, the latter of whom con- 
ducted. This was so successful that the festi- 
val was expanded to three days for the tenth 
meeting in 1882, and was held triennially up to 
1900, the sixteenth and last. 

Among the works specially written for these 
festivals are several by the conductor (see 
Buidok, (2) Joseph Cox) ; a Psalm, ‘ By the 
Waters,’ Oliver King ; Cantata, ‘ The Soul’s 
Forgiveness,* Dr. Sawyer ; and overtures by E. 
H. Thorne and Sir Frederick Bridge. 

In addition to the standard works of the 
great composers, many of their lesser known 
works have been included, such as 

* Organ Concerto * and ' Concertante for stringed 
Instruments,* Handel ; the * Funeral and Triumphal 
Symphony,* and selection from * Childhood of Christ,* 
Berlioz ; * Journey to Emmaiis,* Jensen ; Symphony, 


* Tlie Earthly and the Divine,* Spohr ; Oratorio, * The 
Deluge,* Saint-SaCns, etc. ; while many works such 

Verdi’s Requiem, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Patiietic Sym- 
phony,* and selections from Wagner’s * Parsifal ’ have 
been performed for the first time in an English 
catliedral. j, 

CHEST OF VIOLS, a set ol six viols, 
properly matched as to size, power and colour, 
used for chamber performance. It usually 
i consisted of two trebles, two tenors and two 
: basses : occasionally of two trebles, thrt^ 
j tenors and one bass, the bass being properly 
I twice as long in the string as the treble. (See 
Viol.) These sets of viols, thus duly pro- 
portioned, were often made by the old English 
! makers. They were carefully fitted into a 
‘ chest,’ which seems to have been a shallow 
vertical press w'ith double doors. Dr. Tudway, 
in a letter addressed to his son, printed in 
Hawkins (ch. 144), describes it as ‘ a largo 
hutch, with several apartments and partitions 
I in it, each |>artition was lined with green 
I bays to keep the instruments from being 
I injured by the weather.’ Hawkins quotes an 
I advertisement, dated 1667, of two ‘ chests of 
I viols ’ for sale, one made by John Rose in 1598, 

I the other by Henry Smith in 1633. ‘ Both 

chests,’ says the advertiser, probably referring 
i to the instruments, but possibly to the hutches, 
j ‘are very curious work.’ In a well-known 
I passage in Musick's Monument (p. 245), Mace 
j says of the ‘ Press for Instruments,’ which 
forms a conspicuous part of tlie furniture of his 
elaborately designed music room, 

‘ First see that it ho conveniently large, to contain 
such a number as you sliall design for your use, and 
to be made very close ami warm, lyn’d through with 
bayes, etc., by wliich means your instruments will 
speak livelily, brisk and clear. . . . Your best pro- 
vision, and most comploto, will be a good chest of 
viols, six in number, viz. two basses, two tenors, and 
two trebles, all truly and proportionahly suited. . . . 
Suppose you cannot procure an entire chest of viols, 
suitable, etc., then thus : endeavour to pick up, here 
or there, so many excellent good odd ones, as near 
suiting as you can, every w^ay, viz. both for shape, 
wood, colour, etc., but especially for size.’ 

Mace’s Press for Instruments includes, besides 
the ‘ chest of viols,’ a pair of violins, a pair of 
‘ lusty full-sized theorboes,’ and three ‘ lusty 
smart-speaking ’ lyra-viols, the whole constitut- 
ing ‘ a ready entertainment for the greatest 
prince in the world.’ The principle of the 
‘ chest of viols ’ is found in the quartets and 
quintets of violins which were occasionally 
made by the Cremona makers. E. J. P. 

CHEST-VOICE. By this term is commonly 
understood the lowest sounds of a voice, and 
any others that can be produced in the same 
manner ; in other words, the ‘ first register ’ 
(see Singing). j. h. 

CHEVAL DE BRONZE, LE, a comic opera 
on a Chinese subject, in 3 acts ; words by Scribe, 
music by Auber ; produced Op^ra-Comique, 
Mar. 23, 1835 ; at the Academic (Op6ra), 
Sept. 21, 1857. As the ‘ Bronze Horse ’ it was 
produced at Drury Lane, Jan. 6, 1836. o. 
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CHEVALIER, belonged to the ‘ Grande 
Rando des Vingt-quatrc violons ' under Henri 
IV. and Louis XIII., played the ‘ quinte de 
viole,’ a kind of viol. His name appears most 
frequently at the beginning of the 17th century 
as a composer of ballots. Between the years 
1587 and 1617 he composed no less than 33, 
according to a list drawm up by Michel Henry, 
one of Louis XII L’s 24 violins, and now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc at Paris. 

— Hknry rKCNifiKKfl, L« Ballet de cour France avant 
Beuserade et Lvlly. Paris, 11)14. 

M. c. c. ; addns. M. L. p. 

CHEVE or GALiN-PARis-CiiKvf: System, a 
niothod of teaching part-singing and sight- 
reading, much used in France, is thus called, 
from the names of its founder and chief j)ro- 
moters. Its essential features arc two : first, 
the use of the principle of ‘ toni r'dationship,' 
the learner being taught to refer every sound to 
tlie tonic, and secondly, the use of a numeral 
notation, the figures 1, 2, 3, et< ., serving as the 
written symbols for the several sounds of the 
scale. Do (ut) = 1, i?e ~ 2, etc. The fodowing 
is an example of ‘ God save the King,* thus 
written in two parts : 


112 

jl 

7*12 

3 3 4 

3*21 

2 1 7 

1*0 

Ijs 3 5 

5«“3 5 

1 1 2 

1 ^5 3 

5 3 6 

3» 0 


A dot under a figure shows that it is in a lower 
octave, a dot above a figure in a higher. The 
zero shows a ‘ rest ’ or sileiu’c ; a thick dot, as 
in the second measure, continues the prec:eding 
sound. The varying lengths of sound are 
shown by a bar or bars above the figures, as in 
the second and fourth measures. The numerals 
are treated only as visual signs ; the names 
sung are the old sol-fa syllables. The use of the 
numerals is to kec}) the jiositions of the sounds 
in the scale impressed on the learner’s mind, and 
thus help him to recognise and sing the sounds. 
This figure notation is used only as introductory 
to the ordinary musical notation. The system 
has been the subject of much controvensy in 
France, but it has made con.siderable way and 
was first authorised by Ministerial resolution for 
use in the Ecoles Publiques of France, July 23, 
1883, though only in the elementary course. 
In 1905 it was adopted in the programmes of 
the Ecoles Normales. But the programmes of 
1022 pass this system over in silence. The 
instructions (Journal Officiel, June 22, 1923) 
only recommend the usage of a simplified nota- 
tion as a means of Aural Training. The 
system has been adapted for English use by 
M. Andrade and Mr. G. W. Bullen. 

The idea of using numerals in the way above 
shown is best known to the general world 
through the advocacy of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Pierre Galin (1786-1821), who first de- 
veloped the plan practically, was a teacher of 
mathematics at Bordeaux. Aim6 Parls (1798- 
1866), one of his most energetic disciples, was 


educated to be an av«>oat, but devoted his life 
to the musical [)ropaganda. Ho added to this 
system a special noiucnclature, since adopted 
into the Tunic »Sol-fa (^.p.) system, for teach- 
ing time. 

Emile CuEvk (1804-61) was a doctor, and 
married a sister of Paris, lli.s MHhodt eUtmn^ 
tairc de la inusique vot'al(\ a complete exposi- 
tion of the system, has a curious title-page. 
The title is followed by the words * ouvrage 
repousse [in large capitals] i\ runanirait^ 9 avril, 
IH.'iO, par la Gommission du Chant de la villo do 
Paris, MM. Aubor. Adam, etc. etc.,’ and Iwlow 
this is a picture of a modal ‘ Decern^'o Juin 1853 
k la Societe Chorale Galin-Paris-Chev^ * for 
‘ lecture k premiere vuo ’ and other things, by 
a jury composed of Hector Berlioz and other 
musicians (6th ed., 1856). 

It. B. L., with addns. 

CHEVILLARl), (1) ITkrrk Alexandre 
Francois (5. Antwt^rp, Jan. 15, IHll ; d. Paris, 
Dec. 20, 1877), a di.stingiu.shed French violon- 
C(‘Uist. 

Ho became famous for the brilliance and 
accuracy of liis ext^eution, for tlio success of 
his tcaiJiing at tlw* Paris Comservatoire ( 1860), 
and for the foundation, in 1835, of the Societ6 
des derniers quatuors do Beethoven, one of the 
oldest institutions of the kind in Franco and 
one of the most im])ortant. 

His son, (2) Paul Alexandre Camille 
(6. Paris, Oct. 14, 1859 ; d, (Jiatou, 8eino-ot- 
Oiso, May 30, 1923), was ono of the most 
promiiuuit of Fiencli orc hestral conductors as 
well as an oarncist composer. Ho was at first 
a pianoforte pupil of the Conservatoire (2nd 
priz(^); and afterwards followed his own instincts 
as a coinpo.sor, without definite U>aching. 
Chevillard’s works are rcimarkable for a style at 
once jx^rsonal, solid and refined , they include a 
trio, (piartet and quintet for piano and strings ; 
a string quartet ; a very rt^markablo sonata for 
violin and piano ; a sonata for violoncello and 
piano ; smaller violin and violoncello pieces ; 
a s(?t of variations and an ‘ iStudo chromateque ’ 
for piano ; a ‘ Ballade symphonique ’ ; a sym- 
phonic poem, ‘ 1 a 3 Clicmo ct lo roP^^au,* and 
a ‘ Fantaisie symphonique * ; as well as songs. 
Ho left in MS. his music to E. Schur^’s drama 
La Rousalka, played with the performance of 
the drama in Paris, Mar. 23, 1903. Ho founded 
in 1895 a trio called Trio Clievillard-Hayot- , 
Salmon. On the death of Lamouretjx (q.v.), 
Chovillard directed tho concerts given under 
his name. In 1887 he assisted Lamoureux in 
the first representation of ‘ Lohengrin ’ in Paris, 
and was his substitute in 1897 99, and on 
many other occasions. Chovillard soon earned 
a high reputation as a conductor of the classics, 
especially Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner and 
Liszt. Rolland ( Muaiciens d'aujourd'hui) gives 
him the credit of having first drawn the atten- 
tion of the Paris public to Russian musics 
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while he complains of Chevillard’s lack of 
sympathy with the native modem school. 
His manner of conducting was strong, precise 
and careful, with more communicative warmth 
than that of his predecessor. Madame Qievil- 
lard, a daughter of Lamoureux, translated 
Weingartnor’s pamphlet on the symphony 
since Ikjothoven. o. F. ; addns. M. L. p. 

CHIABRAN, see Chabran. 

CHIAVETTB (little keys, or clefs). This 
was a system of moving the clefs up or down in 
order to keep the notes within the limits of the 
stave. In notating music written for unaccom- 
panied voices there is no obligation to indicate 
the exact pitch ; and as pro -seventeenth cen- 
tury musicians wore restricted as to the numl^er 
of key -signatures at their disposal, and were, 
moreover, hamx)ered by a prejudice against 
transposing the modes, the rang(^ of their voice- 
parts was sometimes compelled into an ai)pear- 
ance of being abnormally high or low. In order 
to accommodate these unusual ranges to the 
eye, and to avoid using Icger lines, the clefs of 
the voice-parts were, if the range were high, 
moved down from their normal j)osition on the 
stave ; if low, moved up. 

The ordinary position of the clefs was called 
the chiavi yuUurali ; and both the acute and 
grave positions were called the chiavi trasporlati; 
but the term chiavette (called by Morley in the 
Plains and Easie Introduction ‘ the high key ’) 
was generally taken to mean the high range 
transposition of the clefs. 



Transpositions of a fifth could also be made. 
It should be observed that the transpositions 
affect each voice- part, and affect them system- 
atically ; a single clef in the acute or grave 
position, whilst the others are in their normal 
places on the stave, merely has reference to the 
range of that particular voice -part. 

It has been suggested that the system of 
the chiavi was connected with the plagai or 
authentic character of the modes or their trans- 
positions. But there is considerable evidence 
against this theory. Palestrina’s Missa Papae 
MarceUi in Mode xiv. (plagai), and his Missa 
Dies Sanciificatus in Mode vii. (authentic), are 
both written in the chiavette ; and though the 
clef -transpositions of a fifth might indicate that 
the mode were transposed, the clef transposi- 
tions — equally common — of a third would be 
of no use for such a purpose. 

There is no reason to suppose that the pitch 
ai which the music was sung corresponded with 


j the pitch of the chiavi. Indeed, in many worfeg 
written in the chiavette, for example, the 
Tavemer-Tye motet ‘ 0 Splendor * (Bodl. MSS. 
Mus. Sch. e. 1-5), this would be practically 
impossible. s. t. w. 

CHICAGO is, by reason of its Symphony 
Orchestra, its Opera and other institutions, 
one of the most important centres of musical 
life in the United States of America. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — This 
orchestra owes its origin to Theodore Thomas 
(q.v.) who gave a long series of concerts in 
Chicago when ho was still the leader of an 
itinerant orchestra which went out from New 
York, and another series which he gave every 
summer for a number of years in a building 
erected for oxi)osition puri) 08 e 8 on the Lake 
front. Tlie first Thomas Concert was given 
in Chicago in 1869, when the city was only 34 
years old as a municipal corporation. It was 
then surpassed in poj)ulation both by Cin- 
cinnati and 8t. l^ouis. Leaving Now York in 
1890 Thomas founded in 1891 the Chicago 
Orchestra, So called for 15 years. It then 
became the Theodore Thomas Orchestra until 
1912, when the j) resent name — The Cliicago 
Symphony Orchestra — was adopted. The 
matiagement of the orchestra is in the hands 
of the Orchestral Association of Chicago, 
organised in 1891, which owns Orchestra Hall 
on Michigan Avenue, built in 1004 — a property 
which secures permanent endowment of the 
orchestra. Thomas condiuded the orchestra 
until his death in 1905 when he was succeeded 
by F. A. Stock (q.i\), the pn^sont conductor 
(1926), who had been Thomas’s assistant. 
Under him the orchestra has more than main- 
tained its position among the leading orchestras 
of the United States, The present concert- 
master (leader) is Jacques Gordon, and Eric 
Oe Lamarter is assistant conductor. In addi- 
tion to the regular series of symphony con- 
certs given throughout the winter season, a 
I series of popular concerts and one of concerts 
I for children is given each year. The orchestra 
tours e-xtensively and makes periodic visits to 
New York and other largo Eastern cities. It 
2 >os 8088 os a pension fund which has received 
large gifts from benefactors. The orchestra 
has a very large repertory of classical and 
modem works, and has been responsible for the 
production of many new works by American 
composers. The excellent programme books 
of its concerts contain notes written by Felix 
Borowski. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company was 
formed in 1910 as the Chicago Grand Oi)era 
Company, chiefly from the forces previously 
drawn together by Oscar Hammerstein (q.v.). 
Andreas Dippol was its first manager (1910-13), 
with Cleofonte Campanini (^.t;.) as chief 
conductor. Campanini carried on the manage- 
ment until 1916, when, the original organisation 
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having become bankrupt, a now ono was 
formed with the name of Chicago Opera 
Association, Campanini remaining as general 
dirt‘Ctor and with Herbert Johnson as 
business manager. Until his death, in 1919, 
Campanini was the most influential factor in 
the enterprise. In 1920 he was suc(',eoded os 
executive director by Herbert M. Johnson, 
with Giho Marinuzzi as artistic director. Mary 
Garden was general director for the season 
1922 23. Giorgio Polacco followed as artistic 
director with Herbert M. Johnson as manager. 
ExcM^pt fora break in 1914-15, regular seasons 
have been presented in Chicago and per- 
formances have Ixien given in other cities. 
The Company owes much to the benefactions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick. Its seasons 
have included a large number of now works 
which have become celebrated. 

The Chicaoo North Shore Festival 
Association of Evanston, Illinois, v/as organ- 
isi‘d in 1908 to consolidate work previously 
undertakoii by the musical clubs of Evanston 
and Ravonswood and the school of music iii 
North Western University. It gives a series 
annually of excellent concerts, usually six in 
number, in which choral music is prominent. 
A festival choir, varying in size from 600 to 
1100 voices, a children’s choir of 1500 voices 
tlrawn from schools, are among the forces 
conduct'd by P. C. Lutkin. Many largo 
choral works, including those of Pierne, Ban- 
tock, Elgar and Coleridge -Taylor, have been 
given. A competition for a prize of 1000 
dollars for tho best Bymjihonic comjxjsitioii by 
an American composer is held annually by 
the Association. 

The (hue ago Musical Union, though not 
tlic first, was perhaps tho most important of 
the early choral societies of Chicago. It began 
its activities with a performance of ‘ The 
Creation ’ in 1857. It was first conducted by 
C. M. (Jady ; then, from 1860, by A. L. C’oe, and 
in 1863 by HansBalatka. It flourished till 1 865. 

The Apollo Musical Club was organised 
in 1872 through the efforts of Silas G. Pratt 
and George P. Upton. Originally a male 
choir after tho model of the Apollo Club of 
Boston, it was expanded into a mixed choir in 
1875. Its early conductors were A. W. Dohn 
(1872-74), Carl Bernstein (1874-75), but its 
development to a position of leadership is 
primarily due to its third conductor, William 
L. Tomlins (1875-98), and to Harrison M. Wild, 
who succeeded him. Under these the highly 
efficient choir of some 250 singers has given 
a largo repertory of the greater choral works. 
Amongst many others it gave the first per- 
formance in America of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of 
Gorontius * (1903). 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, founded 
in 1894, is a male voice choir directed by 
HarriBon Wild. 


The Civic Music Association of CaicAao 
was founded in 1913 with tho object of en- 
couraging the study and understanding of 
music throughout the community. It has 
accom])lishcd excellent work in providing 
music for the j^ople by giving concerts in the 
small parks, playgrounds and other civic 
centrt's of the city ; but its most notable 
accomplishment has been tho organisation in 
1920 of the C'lvu’ Orohkstra which, under the 
direction of Frt'derick Stock and Eric Do 
l^martor, has not only formed a training 
school for orchostral jx^rformors, but has 
offered monthly concerts of symphonic music 
at merely nominal rates of admission. Tho 
AsH<»ciation has Ixxni active, too, in tho training 
of chiUlnui’s choruses and in tlie fostering of 
community singing. 

The Gnu; AGO M usical College was founded 
in 1867 by Florimz Ziegf(‘ld and was incor- 
porated in 1877. Ziegfcld ix^mained its active 
head for nearly 50 years. Since 1916 Felix 
Borow.ski has b(cn prf^sident and Carl. D, 
Kinsey manager. The teaching staff numbers 
over 1(K) and the annual enrolment of Btudents 
is over 40(X). d’ho college occupies its own 
building at 64 E. Van Huron Street ; its 
faculty has always been notable for ability, 
and from time to time guest -instructors have 
been engag(‘d. (Sec also Libraries.) 

The Ameru’an Conservatory was founded 
in 1886 by John J. Hattstoedt, who is still its 
director. 

The abov(^ is founded on information from 
Kroh biers articles in tho 2nd edition of this 
Dictionary ; from the Amtr, Svpp, ; and from 
Felix Borowski. 0. 

CHKJxERING. Chickering & Sons, piano- 
forte-rnakers of Boston and New York, claim 
to bo the earliest existing American house, 
and the first to have obtained any prominence. 
According to information supplied by Chicker- 
ing, the first pianoforte made in America was 
upon an English model, probably one of 
Broad wood’s. It was mode by Benjamin 
Crehomo, of Milton, U.S.A,, before the year 
1803. From that year tho cons i^tuction of 
American pianofortes was persistently carried 
on, but without any material development, 
until a Scotchman named James Stewart, 
afterwards known in London through his 
connexion with C-ollard & Collard, gave an 
imjietus to tho American home -manufacture; 
Stewart induced Jonas Chickering ( 1796 - 1853 ) 
to join him, but two years after Stewart 
returned to Europe, when Chickering was left 
upon his own account. The year given as 
that of the actual establishment of the Ohick- 
ering firm is 1823. Two years subsequent to 
this, Alpheus Babcock, who had served his 
time with Crehome, contrived an iron frame for 
a square pianoforte, with the intention to com- 
pensate for changes of temperature affecting 
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tho strings, for which he took out a patent. 
Whether this was suggested by an improve- 
ment with the same object patented in London 
in 1820 by James Thom and William Allen, 
or was an independent idea, is not known, but 
Babcock’s plan met with no iinmediat.<^ success. 
However, this attempt at compensation laid 
the foundation of the modem eqyipoise to tho 
tension in America as Allen’s did in England. 
Jonas Chic ke ring produced a square pianoforte 
with an iron frame complete, except the wmst- 
pin block, in 1837. From 1840 this principle 
was fostert^d by Messrs. Chickering, and 
applied to grand pianofortes as well as square, 
and has since been generally adopted every- 
where. In 1008 the firm was absorbed into 
the American Pianoforte Company, a. j. h. 

CHILCOT, Thoma.s (d. Bath,* Nov. 1766), 
organist of tho Abbey Church, Bath, from 1733 
until his death, was the first master of Thomas 
Linloy, tho composer. Ho produced ‘ Twelve 
English Songs, tho words by Shakespeam and 
other celebrated poets’ (1745); two sets of 
harpsichord concertos (1756), and other works. 

w. H. ir. 

CHILD, William, Mus.D. (b. Bristol, 1606 ; 
4. Windsor, Mar. 23, 1697), organist and com- 
poser of church music. He received his 
musical education as a chorister of Bristol 
Cathedral under Elway Bevin (f/.?A), the 
organist. 

He is usually said to have taken tho degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 1631, hut tho 
date on his exorcise (see below) is 1()39. In 
1632 ho was appointed one of the organists of 
St. Ceorge’s Chapel, Windsor, jointly wdth 
Nathaniel Ciles, in the room of John Mundy, 
and in the same year one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal. In 1643, when the whole estab- 
lishment was expelled, Child is said to have re- 
tired to a small farm and to have devoted him- 
self to composition, the anthem ‘ O Lord, grant 
the King a long life ’ dating from this time. 
About 1060 he was appointed chanter of the 
Chapel Royal and one of the King’s private 
musicians. At the Restoration he was present 
at Charles II. ’s coronation, Apr. 23, 1661. On 
July 8, 1663, ho proceeded Doctor of Music at 
Oxford, his exercise being an anthem which 
was performed in St. Mary’s Church on the 13th 
of the same month. He died at Windsor in 
the Olst year of his age, and was interred in 
St. George’s Chapel. His gravestone is near the 
present entrance to tho organ loft. The in- 
scription on this stone is given in West’s Cath. 
Org, Dr. Child published in 1639, in separate 
parts, engraven on small oblong copper plates, 
a work entitled : 

* The flrat set of PsHhiies of lit voyces, fttt for private chAppells. 
or other private lueetinga with tt. contlnu.ill Base, either lor ih© 
Organ or Theorbo, newly composed after the lt»Uan way,’ 

and consisting of twenty short anthems for 2 
trebles and a bass, the words selected from the 
Psalms. This work was reprinted, with the 


same title, in 1650, and was again reproduced, 
from the same plates, in 1656, but with the title 
changed to 

‘Choi*© Musk-k to tho PfutlinoM of I>Huid for Three Voices, with 
fi CuutiiiiDill Bhs© elth**r for the Organ or Theorbo.' 

His other published works consist of ‘ Divine 
Anthems and vocal compositions to several 
pieces of Poetry ’ ; Catches in Hilton’s ‘ Catch 
that Catch can,’ 1652, and Playford’s ‘ Musical 
Companion,’ 1672 ; and some compositions in 
‘ Court Ayres.’ There is also a catch by Child, 
‘Let poets ne’er puzzle’ (B.M. Add. MSS. 
29291/9h), which is described as ‘ an epitaph 
on Ralph Amneii ’ (q.v.), a Dance Suite in E 
minor for 3 viols, and consisting of Prelude, 
Pa van. Air and Courante (Add. MSS. 31423), 
and another for 3 viols with a basso continue 
I^art for the harpsichord, written when he was 
organist of Windsor, and including Allernande, 
Courante, Air and Sarabande (Add. MSS. 
18940-4). 

Child gave £20 towards building the Town 
Hall at Windsor, and bequeathed £50 to the 
corporation to be applied in charitable pur- 
poses. His portrait, painted in 1063 shortly 
after taking his doctor’s degree, was presented 
by him to the Music School at Oxford. An 
amusing story of a bargain tnadc by Child is 
told in the Chapter Records, thus : 

‘ Dr. (3kil(l havini; been orpanist for some years b’) 
tho kiiip’s chapel in K. (’h. 2n(ls time had great 
arrears of ins salary due to him. tr) tia* vnin»» 
about £500, which he and some of our canons dis- 
coursing of, Pr. (1. slited (s'k*), and said he would 
be glad if anybociy would give him £5 and some 
bottles of wine for ; which tlie canons accepted of, 
and accordingly bad articles made with haml and 
seal. .After this King James 2 coining to the crown, 
paid olf his Brs. arrears ; wch. much affecting Dr. 
(’hild, and he repining at, the canons generously 
released his bargain, on condition of his ])aving the 
body of the choir wth. marble, wch. was accordingly 
done, as is comemorated on his gravestone.’ 

The 20 Psalms (publ. 1639, also contained in 
Add. MSS. 34289) are as follows : 

• Bleanecl is the man.’ 

• Hear® me, when 1 call.' 

’ llelpe me. Lord.' 

• How long wilt thou forget me.* 

‘ In the lA)rd put I my trust.’ 

' 1 will give th;4nk«.’ 

‘ how are they increased.* 

• l.ord. who shall dwell.’ 

*0 Lord, iny (lod.’ 

‘ O I..ord, our Oovernonr.’ 

• O lA>rd, rebuke me not,’ 

’ O tb.tt the salvation were given.’ 

• O that my wayes,’ 

’ Praise the Lord, O my soule. 

' Ponder iny words, O Lord,’ 

' Preserve me, O flod.' 

’Save me, O Ood.’ 

’The foole hath said.’ 

• Why doth the Hesthen.' 

‘ Why staudest thou so far off.’ 

Besides these, the following compositions of 
Child exist in various MSS. : 

SERVK’KS. Ktc. 

Whole Service In D (’ Shnrp Service ) (including V..T.D.. J., K., 

M.. N.n.). PH. ; Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor cantoris pnrt 
only) : Hsrl. 7338 (score). 

Whole ^rvice in C (V., Bcte, J., C., Ssnetus, Gloria, M., N.P., 
Cantat«, Mlsereatur). Add. MSS. 17784 '17HI> (Bass part only). 
Whole Service In A minor. Add. MSS. 17784/108 (Bass p.irt only). 
Whole Service In Eb. Add. MSS. 17784/148 (Bass part only). 

Whole Service ‘in K sharpe.’ Add. MSS. 17784/144b (Bass part 
only). 

Whole Service ‘ in C fa ut* (T.O.. .T.. K.. C.. Sanctus, Cantate 
Misereatur). Add. MSS. 17784/1 11 (Bass part only), 

^''hole Service ‘in F fa ut ’ (T.D., J., K., C., Cantate, Misereatur). 
Add. MSS. 30933/42 (score) ; Add. MSS. 31404/lOb (organ scor^ 
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Whole Verse Service in E, Harl. rJ3S/76-85 (score). 

KveiiiuK wrvice m Cimuar. ' Flat ncrvice for Vcreee’ (M.. 

(Th. Cb. 1227 (orjfau sct)re) ; Ch. Ch. 1220-4 (Alto, Tenor and 
Bans parts only). 

Service in E minor (T.D.. J., K.. C,, M., N.I).). Ch. Ch. 825. 1002 
jm.'ores). 

.Second Service in G (Dcte. .1.. K.. C.. M., N.D., Canute. Deus 
Miiereatun. Ch. Ch. 1002 (score, i 
Ver»*‘ EveniiiK Service In A. Add. AlisS. 17784/1G3 (Baa* iwirt only) ; 
llarl. 73^W (Boore). 

Ver»e Evenlinf Servian in Ub. Add. MSS. 177S4 162 (Hi«m part 
only) ; Uarl. 7338 (»core). 

Verse Evening Service ‘ in K la mi.’ Add. MSS. 3t>y3;t,'26 {seme). 
Ver»e Evening Service in 1) minor. Hurl. 7;i;>«;42 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in A minor (M., .N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1227 (organ 
score) : Ch. Ch. 1012 (Bass part only). 

Morning Mini Evening Service in K iT.lL. J.. SaiictUH, CunUte. 

Misereittur). Hitrl. 73;W/iR)L (sroie). 

Moiniug and Evening Service, in Guiimt. Adil. WHS. 31404, :Wb 
(organ score). 

Evening .Service in F. Uarl. 7.3;i«/87 HlHi (score). 

' Flatt Service' in C fa ut. Add. MSS. 17784 161 (Bass part only). 
Short Service in 1> sol le (J.. Sanctus, Gloria). Add. MSS. 17784;l(kJ 
(Ba.ss part only) ; Adil. MSS. :K)P3.{/26 tscore) 

Kyrie and Creed ‘for Morley'.s Service.' Ch. Ch. 1220 4 (Alto. 

'IVnor and Baas parts only ). 

.Santtus in Ek Add. MSS. 6324/14‘)h (seme). 

Magnificat in Gamut. Add. MSS. 309:13, '1)3 (score). 

SanctuB and Gloria. PH. 

Latin Tc IJcum and .Tuhilate (‘ made for the Bight wor. Dr. Cosin '). 
PH. 

ANTHEMS 

• .\)ltnightie God, which hast knitt ’ Ilarl. 414211* (words only). 

‘ Meliold liow good ami Joy fill.' Add. MB.S 17784, 19h ( Bhbb pai t only). 

• Blessed he.' Duih. ; A<ld. MSS. 17784 .iOh (Has., part only). 

• Bow down thine ear.' PH. 

‘Give the King thy judgments.' PH. ; Add. M.SS. 17784/23h (Bubh 
part only). 

•Glory be to God on high' (a 8). Add. MSS. 30478 9 (Tenor part 
only); Add. MSS. :i:t239/112 (sooie). 

• Hoar me. O God.' Tenh, O.H. /'ibO. 

' Hoare, O my i eople.’ Durh., PH. 

‘ Holle, Holie, Hnlie,' Harl. 4142/9 (words only). 

*1 am the rehurroction.’ PH. 

'If tlie Lonl himself had not heon on our side.' ‘An anthem of 
thanksgiving to Goii for having (lut an eml to the great 
Behellion in 1641 )'y the restauration of the Koyal family.' 
liar). 73.‘)8 (organ score) ; Add. MSS. I7784'31b (Hass part onlj ). 
•I lieaid a voice.’ St. G. Ch. 

*1 will he glad and rejoyce' (verso anthem). Add. MSS. 1T784/Ilb 
(Bass part only). 

'Let God arise' (verse anthem). Add, MSS. 1 7784, '20b (Bhsb pait 
only). 

•Lord, who Rliall dwell' (verse anthem). Ch. Ch. l'2‘20-4 (Alto, 
Tenor and Bass pints only). 

'My Ile.'irt )•* fixed’ (verse anthem). Ad<i. MSS. 17784, 'r)3h {BaBB 
jiart only). 

‘ My houle trulie wuiteUi.’ Harl. 414'J/15b (words only). 

‘O Almighty God’ (collect for All Samtfl' Hay). PH. 

‘0 clap yoiir hands.' Durh. ; Add. MSS. .30478-9 (Tonor part only); 

Add. MSS. 177H4/.'{6h (Baas part only). 

‘0 clap your hands’ (verse anthem). A«ld. MSS. 17784/.V2h (Base 
part only). 

‘0 God, Mherefore art tlion absent.’ PH. 

*0 how amiable* (verse anthem). Add. MSS. 17784, 'Mb (Basil part 
only). 

•O let my nmuth be filled.' PH.; Add. MSS, 17784^*7 (BauBpart 
only). 

‘0 Lord God, the Heathen are come into thine inheritance '(« 5) 
(‘e.omposed in the year 1641 on the occasion of the alKdi.-hing 
The Coiiiiiion Prayer and ovei throwing the cuiistitutioii 
ixjth in Church and State'). Hail. 73.'{8 (.score): Add. MH.S. 
17784 '61 (Bass part only). 

0 Lord, grant the King a long life’ (’at the Ilestaurutlon '). 
Harl. T.'t'fS (more); Add. MSS. 177H4/:»3h (BasH part only); 
Durh. C 17/10.3. 

*0 Lord, grunt the King a long life' (verse antheml. Add. MSS. 

17784/50b (Bass part only) ; Durh. (' 2/198, 

'O Lord, how long.' Adil. MSS. 17784/61 (Bass part only). 

'0 Lord, thou hast searched me out.’ PH. 37/G tMBass cantoris 
jiart only). 

'O praise the Lord of 'Heaven.' Tenh. O.B. ; Add. MSS. l7784/28b 
(Basa part only). 

'O praise yee the I.ord ’ (a .*)) (’. . . upon the Restaurntion of the 
Church and Royal Family in 1660 '), Harl. 73.38 (score). 

'O pray for the peace.’ Durh. ; Add. .MSS. 17784/32 (Base part only). 
‘O sing unto the Ixird. Add. MH.S. l7784/21b (Bass part only); 

Add. MSS, 30478-9 (Tenor part only), 

■ O M'orsliip the Lord.’ Harl. 414’2/21h (words only). 

• I’raise the Ig>rd, O my soul' (full anthem). Harl. 7.338 (score); 

Add. M.SS. 17784, ''32b (Bush part only). 

' Prai.He the Lonl, O uiy soul’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS. 17784/.’>6 
(Bass part only), 

' Sing unto God. O ye kingdoms.’ Harl. 4142/25 (words only). 

’Sing we merrily’ («. 8) (*. . . being part of his Exercise at Oxford 
for the Batchelour's degree in Muslck in the year 16:{9 ). 
PH. ; Harl. 7:«8 (score) ; Add. MSS. 17784/29b (2 parU only). 
'The Earth is the Lord’s* (for 3 basses). Add. MSS. 17820/82 
(sT'ore) ; Add. M.SS. l7784/]6b (Bass purt only). 

• The King shall rejoyce.’ Add. MSS. 17784/.')lb (Bass p-irt only). 
‘The Lord is onlle iny support.’ Add. MSS. 17784/27b (Bass part 

only). 

’The Spirrit of Grace grant us.' Harl. 4142/28b (words only). 

•Thou art my King, O God.’ Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor part 
only) ; Add, MSS. 17784/2’2b (Bass part only). 

‘Turn thou us.’ PH. ; A«ld. MSS. 1 7784A53 ( Bass part only). 

' What shall I render.’ PH. ; Harl. 4142/31b (words only). 

‘Ye sons of Sion ’ (Xmas hjmn a 2). Cb. Ch. 865 (score). 


MOTET 

' O Ume Jeaa ' (a 4). Add. MSS 3:w:i5 100b (score) ; Ch. C h. 14 (sw.r4i 
CHANTS 

Dr. Cliild's * Wliid*or Chant' ii' fours parts for the Pnalms of David 

Add. MK8. 17784 1771. (Hass part only). 

Chants also in Add. MSS, 17841/46 and Add. MSS. 37027. 

w. II. H. and J. 

CHILDKKN OF DON. THE, oijora in 3 acts, 
■words by T. E. Ellis ( Lf^nl Howaitl tic Walden) ; 
music by llolbrov^ke ; productid London Ojx»ra 
House, June 15, 1912. The lirst part of a 
trilogy of wliicli Dyi.an is the second and 
Bkonwkn (still iinjierformed, 1927) the thiiti. 

It was given in (lerman at Volksojier, Vienna, 
Apr. 1923. 

CHIT..KSOTTI, Oscar (6. Bassano, July 12, 
1818 ; d. tlien‘, .)une 20, 1916), one of the most 
eminent of Italian niusioal antiquaries* Ho 
was at the university of Padua, where ho 
graduated in law, subsequently attaining high 
rank as an ainaU*ur violoncellist and flute- 
player, and a niusieal theorist. His life waa 
devoted to the revival of old music, and ho 
edited a valuable Biblioieca di raritd rnusicali, 
containing 

(Veil, i.) Dances from books of the inih emtury ; (vol. 11.) PlchJ’s 
* Halil d’ arph ordo ’ (1621) ; (vul. ill.) G. Stvfaul's * Afl«Ui anmrosl ’ 
(1624) ; and (\ol. Iv.) Marcello'a ‘ Arlanna.’ 

Mention must also bt* made of his edition (1881) 
of L. JloneaH’s ‘ Capricci arinonioi ’ (1692); 
of his translations of various collections of 
lutfGinusie, from the tahlature, and of such 
historical and critical work as J nwiri maestri 
del pGA’.wto (1882); JH O. Ji. Besardo^ etc. 
(1886) ; SuUa Ivttcra critica di B. Marcello coiitro 
A. Lodi (1885) ; Bulla melodia po]>olare ntl 
secolo xvi ; and some Italian translations 
from iSchopcnhauer. Ho was a regular con- 
tributor to the OazzeJla rnusicah di Milano, 
and occasionally wrote in the and the 

j)ublieations of the Irit. Mus Gesellschaft. 

M. 

CHILSTON, the name of the author of a 
sliort treatise ‘ of musical proporcions and of 
thein^ naturis and denominacions,’ written in 
English about th(^ middle of the 15th century, 
and included in the famous manuscript from 
the monastery of the Holy Cross at Waltham, 
which once belonged to Thomas Tallis and is 
now among the treasures of %he British 
Museum.^ 

Nearly the whole of this treatise is printed 
in Hawkins’s History of Music, ii. 229. The 
writer, in common with all mediseval theorists, 
treats the science of music as a branch of 
Applied Mathematics : 

‘Numbers may be referred to leiiRth and breadth 
of earth or of other measure that belongcth to Geo- 
metry, or they may be considered as they be numbef 
in themselves and so they belong to Arithmetic, or 
they may be referred to length and shortness and 
mejisure of musical instruments, the which cause 
highness and lowness of voice, and so they belong to 
harmony and to craft of music.’ 

Harmonic progression is illustrated by the 
ratio of the fifth and the octave ; 

t MB. Laivdoim*. 768. 
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* Diapason, ie. proportio dupla is the most perfect 
accord after the unison. Between the extremities of 
^the Diapason, sc. tiie treble and the tenor, will be given 
a middle that is <ialled the Moan, the wldch is called 
Diapente, i.e. sesquialtera to the tenor and Dia- 
teasaron, i.e, sesqultercia to the treble. Therefore 
that manner of middle Is called Medietas Armonica. 
Hequltur exeinphiin : a pipe of six foot long with his 
competent breadth is a tenor In diapason to a pipe 
of 3 foot with hts competent breadth : then Is a pipe 
of 4 foot the mean to theni twain, dlatossarou to the 
one and diapente to the other, as tnou shalt find more 
plainly In the making of the Monochord that is called 
the Instrument of Plain-song.* 

Immodiately preceding this treatise in the 
manuscript is 

• a litll tretise acording to the ferst trctlse of the sight 
of liescant, and also for the slglit of ( -ounter and for 
the syght of the Countlrtenor and of Faburdon.* 

The ‘ forst trotiso * referred to is that of Lionel 
Power, which is fully described by Burney and 
Hawkins, Wo are left in doubt whether the 
supplementary treatise is the work of Power 
or of Chilston. The earlier port ion of it appears 
in almost identical language in MS. Bodl. 842, 
whore it is headed ‘ Opinio Ricardi Cutello de 
London.’ (See OKSCANT; Fauxbourdon.) 

J. F, R. 8, 

CHIME. To chime is to sound a bell by 
swinging it the shortest arc necessary to bring 
the clapper into contact with the bell. 

w. w. s. 

CHIME-BELLS (Lat. cj/mbala ; Old Eng. 
cymbalSf chynime - bellSy clokarde), small bells, 
either of the usual shape or like hemispherical 
gongs, arranged in order and susjxjndcd in a 
frame over the performer’s head or placed on a 
stand in front of him ; they were sounded by 
being struck with a single hammer or with two, 
one in each hand. The number of bells varies 
from 4 to 9 in a single set ; in the larger sets, 
requiring two performers, there are as many as 
13 or 16. Illustrations are frequent in English 
manu-scripts from the 11 th to the 15th cen- 
i\iv'\Qs(m<iPLATE LXIV,)\ acontinental 13th- 
century illustration (Cantigas do Santa Maria, 
Madrid) shows seven bolls in a low frame with 
cords, bearing note-labels attached to their 
clappers and pulled by a seated musician (see 
PL A TE L F. No, 3). Dunstan, who died in 988, 
excelled on the psaltery, lyre, and in ‘ touching 
the cymbals.’ He is said to have made a set 
of chimes for Canterbury. These chimes were 
frequently used with the organ, and Aelred, 
Abbot of Rievaulx in the 12th century, strongly 
denounces not only the groaning of the bellows, 
and the roar of the organ pipes, but ‘ the noise 
of the cymbals.’ ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘ such organs 
and so many cymbals in the church ? * I^ob- 
ably the mixture-stop known as the cimball 
(Zimbel), found in later days in the organ, was 
an attempt to reproduce the brilliancy of the 
bell-chimes. A treatise by Theophilus, a monk 
of the 11th century, is printed by Rimbault in 
his History of the PianoforU^ which minutely 
describes the casting and tuning of these little 
bells. Probably owing to its bell-like effect, 


the name cymbal was in later times appbed to 
the psaltery and then to the dulcimer; from 
the psaltery it passed to the keyed psaltery, 
the clavicymbal or harpsichord. F. w. o. 

CHIMES. The origin of this word is ob- 
scure but is connected with the Latin ‘ cym- 
balum ’ and the German ‘ zimbel ’ — small boll 
struck with a hammer. A chime may be de- 
scribed as (1) a diatonic set of bells — sometimes 
including the minor 7th and the augmented 
4th, giving the possibilities of modulation to 
the dominant and sub-dominant of the key. 
(2) A series of musical sounds or tunes played 
mechanically or otherwise on such a set of bells. 

Chimes were first played by hand. The 
different hours of the day were originall}^ an- 
nounced in the same way. More than 100 b.c. 
a mechanism was used in connexion with the 

* clepsydra,’ by which a weight was released at 
the hour and struck a bell. This is the earliest 
record of what may be called a striking cluck. 
Many centuries afterwards a working part was 
invented to play quarter chimes, and later on 
chime tunes. Mechanical figures for striking 
the quarters and hours on bells w^ere in use 
sometime before the introduction of clock dials, 
and seem to have been very popular. Before 
1298 there was a clock at iSt. Paul’s Cathedral 
with such figures. Decker (1009) calls them 

* Paul’s Jacks,’ and also says ‘ the time of St. 
Paul’s goes truer by 5 notes than the chimes of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church.’ The word ‘ jack ’ is 
derived from the Latin jaccomarchiadus — a 
man in a suit of armour. These figures were 
alw'ays represented as being clothed in a suit of 
mail. 

One of the earliest records of chimes is in 
1432, when ‘ Richard Roper was paid 20d. for 
mending the chymes ’ in Ntirwich Cathedral. 

Chime Mechanism. — Chime mechanism w^as 
invented soon after the advent of weight clocks. 
When these clocks were first made, many de- 
vices were used to indicate the flight of time, 
such as performing figures, crowing cocks, etc. 
Peter Lightfoot, monk and abbot of Glaston- 
bury, was the earliest maker of such clocks 
(1336). Soon after this they were made on the 
Continent. Probably the quarters of the hour 
were first indicated by a jack on a single bell 
and later by two jacks on two bells, the notes 
of which were a 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 6th apart. 
Such quarters are known as ‘ ding-dong ’ or 
‘ ting-tang,* and from their introduction to the 
present time have been more extensively used 
than any others. 

Ancient chime mechanism is very simple, and 
consists of a weight-driven barrel — generally 
made of wood — into which pins are driven on 
exactly the same principle as that of a musical 
box. A primitive substitute for the properly 
constructed chime barrel was the trunk of a 
tree into which spikes were driven. The pins 
in the chime barrel pull down levers, which lift 
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hainmew with which they are connected by 
wires and release them, so that in their descent 
they fall upon and strike the bell from the out- 
side. 

In mechanical playing the bell is always struck 
by hammers which operate on the outside sur- 
face of the bell and in this country play melody 
only. In such a mechanism the barrel has to 
do all the work. It was satisfactory so long as 
the requirements w ere merely a regular succes- 
sion of notes of equal length played at a moderate 
speed — a hymn tune or the like — but there are 
few melodies of real interest which come within 
those limits, particularly as regards secular 
tunes, consequently more elaborate airs, con- 
sisting of mixed long and short note values — 
groups of short notes in quick .succession, etc. — 
were set on the chime barrel. These unequal 
demands made the speed of the barrel irregular, 
with the result that one bar was played at a 
quicker or slower rate than another. This 
obliterated everything as U) correct time, pro- 
ducing a most unsatisfactory musical effect, 
and in many instances a grotesque perform- 
ance. One tune above all others calculated 
to show the defects of such a mechanism 
is ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ which never should be 
set upon a barrel controlled by the ancient 
mechanism. 

The first important improvement made on 
the old mechanism was by Messrs. Lund & 
Blockley. The general principles were good 
but certain parts were too weak to bear the 
strain of the heavy driving weight used. Further 
improvements were made by Messrs. Gillett of 
Croydon, who installed their first machine at 
Bcjston Parish Church in 18G8. Its particular 
advantage is in the division of the mechanical 
operations. A separate movement raises the 
hammer levers into action position immedi- 
ately after^ they have fallen. When raised, 
they are prevented from falling by a spring 
trigger which can be released by the slightest 
pressure. The only work the barrel has to do 
is to release the triggers, so that the demand on 
it is reduced to a minimum, but the actual 
power is the same and derived from one source 
— the driving weight. 

The chime machine of Messrs. Smith & Sons, 
of Derby, differs from Messrs. Gillett’s machine 
principally in the subdivision of the driving 
power. Each hammer or set of hammers has 
its owm special mechanism driven by an in- 
dependent weight, instead of the power being 
derived from one source. These weights are so 
adjusted that the requirements are amply pro- 
vided for whatever demands are made, thus 
securing accurate time in the playing — a most 
important consideration. 

Chimb Tunes. — It is impossible to fix the 
date when chime tunes were first introduced. 
The earliest mention of any tune played by 
chimes is in the will of John Baret (1463), who 

^OL. I 
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in addition to leaving money to n»>pair the 
chimes of the Paiish Church of Bury, Suffolk, 
expressed a wish that they should play ‘ Re- 
quiem etemam ’ at stated times to his memory. 
In Abbot Parker’s Register there is a copy of an 
agreement botw^oen the Abbot of Gloucester 
and Thomas Lovoday, dated 1672, in which 
the latter 

‘ hath covenaunte<l and Bargaynd with the Abbot to 
repayre the Chyiuo goiiKC uppon eight hellcJi and uixjn 
two yinjuica that Is to say “ Christ/O Uedeiuptor 
Oniuhim** and ‘•tUionw l»orw Jerusalem,*' w^oll-tuyn- 
able ami wokemanly by th(* Keaat of All Saynts next 
eusuince for wliklj the wiid Abbot promy^ileth to pay 
the seid Thoiims Lovetiay four mures aterllngc at the 
fynisshcineut of his said repayre.* 

In 1653 an indenture between the King’s 
four ‘ missioners ’ and the Bishop of Worcester 
and Gloucester show\H that ‘ the said (k)mtni8- 
sion have rodclyvcred unto the Dean and 
(Chapter one Groat Bell whereon the Clock 
.strykithe and eight other bolls whercMjpon the 
(’hyme goithe.’ Chime tunes gradually in- 
creased in j)()pularity until in the I8th century 
every church of importance possessi^d a clock 
with quarter chimes and chime tunes. 

In selecting tunes for chimes, many repeated 
notes, long successions of quick notes or very 
long notes should be avoided. No tune should 
over be attem])ted on a smaller numl>er of Iwlls 
than it demands for iU correct rendering. The 
mutilation of well-known melodies is to be 
greatly deprecated, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how j > 00 pie will lisUm a whole lifetime 
to these distortions without complaint. The 
National Anthem has been liurlosqued more 
than any other well-known tune. 

Continental Method. — I'he chime mech- 
anism used on the CV)ntinent is exactly tlie same 
in principle as that originally used in this 
country but is constructed on a much larger 
scale, having so much more to do in playing 
long pieces of nmsic in three or more parts. 
The largest chime barrel in the w^orld is that of 
Bruges, the reputed weight of which is over 
8 tons. It is made of gun metal and is pierced 
with 30,500 holes, into which the studs or 
catches are fixed. As the barrel is a permanent 
part of the mechanism, the music played cannot 
be altered except by a rearrangement of the 
studs, which takes some three or four days to 
do. For this reason the same music is heard 
for a whole year, and in some instances for a 
longer time, before it is changed. At Malines 
and Bruges, according to the music set on the 
barrel, anything from 60 to 80,000 notes are 
played every 24 hours. The driving weight 
required is over tons. 

The music for the automatic carillon is just 
as elaborate as that played by the oarillonneur, 
and requires much the same consideration as 
to its most effective arrangement. Frequently 
the melody is played throughout in octaves, 
and this gives greater definition to the most 
Important part. 


2s 
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Quarter Chimes. — In England the uniform 
.plan of the music for quarter chimes is to in- 
crease the length of the chime as the hour pro- 
ceeds, e,g. Westminster Quarters, 4, 8, 12 and 
16 notes. This is not followed to any great 
extent on the Continent, however ; those of the 
City Hall of Coj)onhagen, put in twenty-one 
years ago, are r)n these lines, showing the in- 
fluence of our famous quarter chimes. Taking 
two of the most famous continental chimes, 
viz. those of Malines and Bruges, we find that ; 

(1) the hour is divided into eight parts, the 
quarters being subdivided into half-quarters ; 

(2) the half -quarter consists of a short, quick 
flourish of two bars in length ; (3) the quarters 
before and after the hour are com])arativeIy 
short and of eqiial length, about four times as 
long as the half-quarters ; (4) the half-hour 
quarter is four times as long as the previous 
quarter ; (5) the hour is twice as long as the 
half-hour ; (6) the hour to come is struck after 
the half-hour quarter on a smaller bell than that 
used for the hour strike. 

The following are our best known quarter 
chimes ; 

(1) Cambridge Quarters (commonly called 
Westminster Quarters). — The mechanism for 
j)laying these quarters was lirst erected in 
{St. Mary’s Church (the Great), Cambridge, 
1793-94. 

In their proper form (a peal of 10 bells would 
provide the requisite notes) the hour bell 
should be the octave of the third bell of the 
quarter chimes, They arc frequently played 
on 6- or 8- bell peals ; but musicjally these are 
very unsatisfactory, as in both, the hour bell — 
Nos. 6 and 8 respectively — leaves an in- 
complete effect on the ear. 

The notes of the quarter chimes are ; 


of Handel's “ I know that my Redeemer liveth " and 
by a system of variations not unworthy of Fabiai 
Stedinau, expanding it “into this musical chime." 
It was said by Pratt that when the chimes were 
first heard they were thoujiht so straime tiiat tliey 
were nicknamed “ Jowett's Hornpipe." Very few 
except those who had known Crotch were aware 
that he Irnd anything to do with their composition.’ 

It is doubtful whether the initial phrase was 
borrowed from Handel, but although Crotch 
had left Cambridge some five years before the 
chimes were ])ut up, it is highly probable that 
he was responsible for the arrangement and 
variation of the notes which constitute the now 
famous quarter chimes, which were in use for 
over half a century before they attracted any 
attention. 

They were first copied at the Royal P]x- 
change, London, in 1845. The groups of four 
notes were not changed, but the seciuence was 
altered, and the arrangement was no improve- 
ment on the original. In l859-()0 they were 
copied at the Houses of Parliament, and it was 
after this that they became popularly known as 
‘ Westminster Quarters.’ 

‘ Cambridge Chimes,’ so called, on domestic 
clocks are frequently met with. They are 
merely ringers’ changes on 8 bells, and are 
often exactly the same as those which do duty 
for ‘ Whittington Chimes.’ 

(2) Magdalen Chimes, Oxford, erected in 
1713, unique and fascinating on account of 
their indefinite rhythmic progression. 
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The history of these quarter chimes is 
interesting, although the statements regarding 
it are the hearsay evidence of Amps of Cam- 
bridge, who related the particulars in his 
correspondence with Dr. Raven in 1861. Dr. 
Raven’s Church Bells of Cambridgeshire^ pp. 
105 and 106, states : 

* About the time of these Improvements Hr. Jowett 
was Regius Professor of Laws and Dr. Randall 
Regius Professor of Music, and Crotch and Pratt, 
then mere la(is, were his pupils. Dr. Jowett was an 
expert mechanician. ... He appears to have been 
consulted by the authorities of the University and 
to have taken Crotch into his coun.sels. The latter 
may bo credited with the idea of taking the phrase of 
four notes from the fifth bar of the opening symphony 


(3) Carfax Chimes, Oxford, arranged by 
John Smith, clockmaker, Derby. They were 
first erected at Freshwater in 1895 and called 
Tennyson Chimes; copied at Oxford, 1898; 
also at Uppingham and Maralin ; and now 
known as Carfax Chimes. 
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(4) Whittington Chimes. — In their oldest 
form these chimes were played on six bells and 
based on the ancient tuna, ‘ Turn again, 
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Whittington,’ to be found in D’Urfey’a WU 
and Mirth ; or Pills to Purge Melancholy : 



The earliest reference to the tune is in 
Shirley’s * Constant Maid,’ Act II. Scene ii. 
‘ Six ^lls in every steeple, And let them all go 
to the city tune, Turn again, Whittington ” ’ 
(1640). It is with Bow Church" that the 
Whittington tradition is connected. If the 
chime was played by the clock, it must have 
been in existence before the great lire of 1666. 
as the six-bell tune has not bcei. played since 
that date. In 1905 Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford wrote a new set of quarter chimes based on 
the old tune and using the twelve bells now in 
the tower : 


Ist Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 8rd Quarter. 



Whittington Chimes, commonly so called, are 
to be found exclusively on domestic clocks and 
vary considerably as to the notes played. The 
different ‘ runs ’ are merely ringers’ changes on 
a specitiod number of bells. 

(5) Guildford Chimes, composed by George 
Wilkins, organist of St. Nicholas Church, Guild- 
ford, were lirst set up in Holy Trinity Church, 
Guildford, 1843 ; copied at Chard, Bourn ville, 
Irthlingborough, Macclesfield, Northleach and 
Stratton. 



(6) Beverley Minster Chimes, arranged by 
Rev. Canon Nolloth, D.D., in such a way that 
the different length and ending of each strain 
should make it easy to distinguish the particular 
quarter it indicates. The full compass of the 
ten bells is employed and anything like a 
tune avoided. They are the longest quarter 
chimes in the British Isles and were put up 
in 1902. 
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Ifst Quarter. 


9nd Quarter* 
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CHINESE PAVILION (Chinese Crescent, 
Chapeau (’hinois, Tukklsh (hiESCENT, Jing- 
ling Johnny). This instruimuit (consists of a 
pole with several transverse brass plaUm of 
Homo crescent or fantastu*- form, and generally 
tt^rminating at top with a conical pavilion or 
hat, whonco its sov»>ral names. On all these 
parts a nuinlxT of v(‘ry small bells art^ hung, 
which the p(Tf<>rmcr causes to jingle, by shak- 
ing the instrument, held vertically, up and 
down. (S(ie PLATE XXX. No. 4.) It was used 
in military bands. (See Glockenspiel.) 

V. do p. 

ClIINZER, Giovanni (mid 18th cent.), a 
German -Swiss (?) musician, who a[)pearfl to 
have written several oj>eras in Italy between 
1735 and 1742. In about 1750 he settled in 
Paris, where ho brought out several books of 
trio-sonatas, sonatas for violin as well as flute 
or violin and bass, violin duets, a Mass, Dixit 
Dominus and arias. He appears to be iden- 
tical with the Sigr. Chinzer who was in London 
c. 1796, some of whose violin duets Preston 
publLshed at that time {FHis ; Q.-L.). 

CHIPP, Edmund Thomas, Mus.D. Cantab., 
(6. London, Christmas Day, 1823 ; d. Nice, Dec; 
17, 1886), organist, eldest son of T. P. Chipp 
(well known as the player of the * Tower 
drums ’), was a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. 

He studied the violin under Nadaud and 
Tolbecque, and was in the Queen’s private 
band from 1843-45 ; became known as an 
organist of some repute, from his holding the 
position of honorary organist at Albany Chapel, 
Regent’s Park, 1843-46. In 1847 he succeeded 
Dr. Gauntlett at St. Olave’s, Southwark, a 
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position he resigned on being elected organist 
^ to St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, in 1862. On 
W. T. Best’s retirement from the Panopticon 
in 1866, Chipp was chosen to succeed him as 
organist* and retained the appointment until 
the close of that institution. He was invited 
to become organist to Holy Trinity, Padding- 
ton, where he remained from 1850 until his ap- 
pointment asorganist of the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 
in 1802. He took the degree of Mus. B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1859, and of Mus.D. in 1800. In 1806 
he was appointed organist to the Kinnaird 
Hall, Dundee, and also to St. Paul’s Church, 
Edinburgh. In November of that year both 
appointments had to be resigned, as he was 
appointed orgai^ist and Magister Choristarum 
to Ely Cathedral. 

The works produced by this composer are the 
oratorio of ‘ Job ’ ; ‘ Naomi, a Sacred Idyl * ; 
much church music ; a book of 24 sketches 
for the organ, and various minor works, 
songs, etc. m. 

CHIROPLAST, see I^ooikr, Johann Ber- 
nard. 

CHITARRONE (Ital., augmentative of chi- 
larra)t a theorbo, or double-necked lute of groat 
length, with wire strings and two sets of tuning- 
pegs, the lower set having twelve, and the 
higher eight strings attached ; the unusual 
extension in length affording greater develop- 
ment to the bass of the instrument. (Sc^ 
PLATE XLV. No. 6.) 

The Italian chitarra was not strung with 
catgut like the Spanish guitar, but with wire, like 
the Gorman cither and the old English cithern. 
The chitarrone, as implied by the suffix, was 
a largo chitarra ; and the Italian instrument 
called by this name is a theorbo with a shorter 
neck, strung with wire, and played with a 
plectrum. In Italy the in.strument figured here 
is called Arciliuto ; but the German authori- 
ties, Praetorius (1019) and Baron (1727), call it 
Chitarrone. Both the chitarrone and the arch- 
lute were employed in Italy in the 16th century 
with the clavicembalo and other instruments to 
accompany the voice, forming a band, the 
nutty, slightly bitter timbre of which must have 
been very sympathetic and agreeable. Lists 
of these earliest orchestras are extant, notably 
one that was got together for the performance 
of Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo ’ in 1607, in which 
appear two chitarroni. A very fine specimen 
of this interesting instrument is in the South 
Kensington Museum. The length of it is 5 feet 
i inches. It is inscribed inside * Andrew Taus 
in Siena, 1621.’ (See Archlute, Cither, Lutb, 
Theorbo.) a. j. h. 

CHLADNI, Ernst Floreks Friedrich 
{b, Wittemberg, Nov. 30, 1766; d, Breslau, 
Apr. 3, 1827), has been called the father of 
modem acoustics. 

His father was a stern educator, and his 
youth was consequently spent in close applica- 


tion to the study of a variety of subjects, of 
which geography seems to have been the chief, 
and music very subordinate, for he did not 
begin to study the latter consistently till he 
was nineteen. At the college of Grimma he 
studied law and medicine, apparently un- 
certain to which to apply himself. At Leipzig 
in 1782 he was made doctor of laws, but soon 
abandoned that position and the study of 
jurisprudence to apjdy himself exclusively to 
physical science. His attention was soon 
drawn to the imperfection of the knowledge of 
the laws of sound, and he determined to devote 
himself to' their investigation. His first re- 
searches on the vibrations of round and square 
plates, bells and rings, were published as early 
as 1787. It was in connexion with these that 
he invented the beautiful and famous experi- 
ment for showing the modes of vibration of 
metal or glass plates, by scattering sand over 
the surface. 

His researches extended over a considerable 
part of the domain of acoustics ; embracing, 
besides those mentioned above, investigations 
on longitudinal vibrations, on the notes of pipes 
when filled with different gases ; on the theory 
of consonance and dissonance ; the acoustical 
properties of concert-rooms ; and the distribu- 
tion of musical instruments into classes. With 
shortsightedness characteristic at once of the 
greatest and least of mortals, he thought the 
noblest thing to do would be to invent some 
new instrument on a principle before unknown. 
To this object he himself said that he devoted 
more time, trouble and money than to his 
great scientific researches. The result was first 
an instrument which he called Euphon, which 
consisted chiefly of small cylinders of glass of 
the thickness of a pen, which were set in vibra- 
tion by the moistened finger. This he after- 
wards developed into an instrument which he 
called the Clavi -cylinder, and looked upon as 
the practical application of his discoveries, and 
the glory of his life. In form it was like a 
square pianoforte, and comprised four and a 
half octaves. The sound was produced by 
friction from a single glass cylinder connected 
with internal machinery, by which the differ- 
ences of the notes were produced. Its ad- 
vantages were said to be the power of prolong- 
ing sound and obtaining ‘ crescendo ’ and 
* diminuendo * at pleasure. After 1802, when 
he published his Treatise on Acoustics, he 
travelled in various parts of Europe taking his 
olavi-oylinder with him, and lecturing upon it 
and on acoustics. In Paris, in 1808, he was 
introduced to Napoleon by Laplace. The 
Emperor with characteristic appreciation of his 
importance gave him 6000 francs, and desired 
him to have his great work translated into 
French, for the benefit of the nation. This 
work he undertook himself, and in 1809 it was 
published with a short autobiography prefixed, 
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and dedicated to Napoleon. After this he 
resumed his travels and lectures for some years. 
His labours in science, mostly but not exclu- 
sively devoted to acoustics, continued up to the 
year of his death, which happened suddenly, 
from apoplexy. 

The following is a list of his more important 
works in connexion with acoustics, in the order 
of their appearance : 

1. EntUeckungen ftber die ^ ^ • 

Thcorj.^ de« KUnges. 1787. 

2. Uber dl« L&ngentoDe einer 
Sdit*,. 1792. 

3. Uber die Longitudinal- 
echwirigungen der Salten und 
StAbe- 1706. 

4. Uber drehende Bchwlngun- 
gen etnei* fitabe*. 

5. Ucltrage jsur Beforderung 
fines b(M»CTn Vortraga des Klang- 
khre. 1797. 

6. Uber die Tone clner Plelfe 
In vers .hlcdenen (iaearten. 

7. Klne neue Art die Oeechwln- 
dlgkeli der Bchwlngungeo bel 
eiucm Jeden Tone durch den 
Augt'rteheln eu bestlmmen. IHOO. 

8. Uber die wahre Urnache 

r. H. II. p. 


1801 {?). 

9. Naehrlcht ron deto Clari- 
cylinder. elnen neugefundenen 
ln.Ununente. 1800 (?). 

10. Zweite Nachrlcht von dem 
C’lavicy Under, und elnem neuen 
[ Baue deiwelben. 1837 {?). 

11. Die Akuetlk. Breltkopf 
und HArtel. 1802. 

12. Neue BeitrAge aur Akuetik. 
76. 1817. 

13. Bellrige zur praktiechen 

AkiwtlL. etc. (with reraarka on 
the conetniction of InetrumenU). 
76. 1821. .. 

14. Kurr.e Uberjilcht der 
flchall- und Klanglehre, etc. 
Schott, 1827. 


CHLUBNA, OsvALD (6. Brno, 1893), a Mor- 
avian composer, pupil of JanaCek for composi- 
tion, whoso works are making thoir way in his 
own country. He holds a post in the Consorva- 
toiri! at Brno. His works include : ‘ Pise?! md 
toiihy ’ (A Song of Yearning), for orchestra ; 
‘Tich6usmifcnl ’ (Quiet Reconciliation) ; ‘Suma- 
fovo dito ’ (The Fiddler’s Child), for voices and 
orchestra ; ‘ Pomsta Catullova ’ (Catullus’s 

Revenge), opera, the libretto from Vrchlicky. 

R, N. 

CHOICE OF HERCULES, THE, a ‘ musical 
interlude ’ for solos and chorus ; words from 
Sponsor’s ‘ Polymetis ’ ; music by Handel, 
partly adapted from his ‘ Alcestis.* Auto- 
graph in Royal Library (B.M.) — begun Juno 
128 , 1760, finished July 5, 1750 ; but last chorus 
added afterwards. Produced at Co vent Garden, 
Mar. 1, 1751. o. 

CHOIR, sometimes spelt Quire. (1) The 
{lart of the church east of the nave, in which 
the services are celebrated. The term is now 
generally restricted in England to cathedrals 
and abbey churches, ‘ chancel ’ being used for 
the same part of a parish church. 

(2) The body of singers or other ministers 
occupying the choir and participating in the 
services of the church, 

(3) Any body of singers, not necessarily 
ecclesiastical. Li this sense the term is synony- 
mous with * chorus.* 

(4) Divisions of a body of singers into sec- 
tions, as when a work is written for 2, 3, 4 or 
more choirs. 

(5) Divisions of the orchestra according to 
instrumental timbre, as strings, wood -wind and 
brass. This last use of the term choir is more 
frequent in America than in England. c. 

CHOIR ORGAN, the name given to the 
small organ which, in cathedral and other 
churches, used to hang suspended in front of, 
and below, the larger or great organ. It de- 


rived its name from it« employment to aocom* 
pany the vocal choir in the chief {Hirtions of the 
choral service except the parts marked * Full,* 
and the Glorias, Avhich were usually supported 
by the ‘ l^^iid Organ ’ it was sometimes called. 
The choir organ was generally of very sprightly 
tone, however small it might be ; one of three 
stops only not unfrcquently consisting of the 
following combination — Stopped Diapason, 
Principal, Fifteenth. As a rule a good choir 
organ should have a suflicient proportion of 
string and roed -toned stops to give variety, 
colour and contrast in accompanying voices ; 
and for use in solo- playing as opposed the 
reedy tone of the swell organ and the powerful 
tone of the great. 

Father Smith’s choir organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral (1594-97), the most complete he 
ever made, had the ftillowing eight stops : 
Stopped Diapason (Wood), JVincipal, Flute 
(Metal), Gemahorn Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mixture 
III ranks, Cremona (through), Vox humana 
(through). 

In modern instruments this organ is much 
enlarged, and is oft-(m enclosed in a swell-box. 
There is generally a better balance of tone than 
was formerly the case, and the octave and 
fifteenth are much less fierce and assertive in 
tone. Occasionally a Tuba is played from the 
choir manual, so as to leave the great and 
swell available for its acoompaniinont. 

K. j. H. : addns. t. b. 

CHOLLET, Jkan Baptihtk Marik (6. Paris, 
May 20, 1798; d. Nemours, Jan. 9, 1892), a 
popular op6ra-comiquo tenor, diroctfjr of the 
theatre at Bordeaux, maitre de chajwjlle to the 
King of Holland, from 1804-10 was taught 
singing and the violin at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1814 gained a solfeggio prize. 

In 1815, the Conservatoire having been 
closed owing to political events, he became 
chorus singer at the Opera and the Italian 
and Feydeau Theatres. From 1818-25 he 
played in the provinces, under the name 
I)(>me-Ch(>llet, the quasi -baritone parts played 
formerly by Martin and others. In 1826 he 
played both at Brussels and the OpiSfh-Comique, 
Paris, and obtained in 1826 an engagement at 
the latter, where, having adopted the tenor 
repertory, he remained until 1832. His prin- 
cipal new parts were in operas of H6rold and 
Auber, viz. Henri (‘Marie *), Aug. 12, 1826, in 
which he made his first success by his singing 
of the song ‘ Une Robe 16g^re * ; Fritz, in ‘ La 
Fianc6e,* Jan. 10, 1829; ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Jan. 28, 
1830, and ‘ Zampa,* May 3, 1831. He then sang 
with great success at Brussels, The Hague, etc. 
From 1835-47 he was again at the Op4ra- 
Comique, being most successful in new operas 
of Harold (‘L*EcIair*)and Adam (‘Postilion de 
Longjumeau *), etc. He directed the Hague 
Theatre for a time. In 1850 he played with 
Mitcheirs company at St. James's Tlieatre, viz. 
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as Lejoyeux (‘ Val d’Andorro *), in which ho 
made his d6but, Jan. 4, and in some of his well- 
known parts. Ho was w'oll received, on account 
of his easy, gentlemanly and vivacious acting, 
and his command both of humour and pathos, 
which atoned for loss of voice. From 18.52- 
1854 he sang at the Lyrique without success, 
and soon after retired. His farewell benefit 
took place at the Opera -Comique, Apr. 24, 
1872, when Roger reappeared in a scene from 
‘ I.ia Dame blanche,* and Chollot himself as 
Barnab6 in the celebrated duo from Paer’s 
‘ Maitre do chapelle * with Mile. Ducasse, the 
favourite, then * Dugazon * at the above 
theatre. a. c. 

CHOPIN, Fr^dArio Francois (b. Zclazowa 
Wola, near Warsaw, Feb. 22, 1810 ^ ; d. Paris, 
Oct. 17, 18^19), the composer who endowed the 
modem pianoforte with a grt'at literature of 
its own, was the son of Nicholas Chopin 
(6. Nancy, 1770), who came to Warsaw about 
1787 as a book-keeper in a manufactory of 
snuff. The business collapsed during the 
political troubles of the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. Nicholas became a captain in the 
National Guard, and on retiring, a teacher of 
French. In this cai)acity, while acting as 
tutor to the son of Countess Skarbek, he made 
the aequaintanco of Justine Kryzanowska, 
whom he marrit^d in 1806. Three daughters 
and one son were born to the Chopins, and the 
father was appointed professor of French in 
the newly founded Lyc<*um of Warsaw. Ho 
held similar appointments in the school of 
artillery and engiiUH>ring from 1812, and in 
the military preparatory 8(;hool from 1815, 
besides keeping a boarding-school of his own. 

The general education which the composer 
received seems to have Ixicn of a strangely 
8U{)orficial ordt^r, considering his father's pro- 
fession. A fair amount of French, a little 
Latin, and mathematics and geography are 
mentioned ; but in music ho had the advantage 
of learning from a good all-round musician, 
Adalbert Zywny, a Bohemian, who was a 
violinist, pianist and composer, and from 
whom he learnt with such success that ho 
played a concerto by Gyrowetz in public on 
Feb. 24, 1818, before he was 9 years old. Ho 
was called a second Mozart, and became the 
object of that female adoration, one instance 
of which had an important effect on the circum- 
stances of his later life. In 1820, Mme. 
Catalani ((J.v,) heard him play, and gave him 
a watch with an inscription. He had already 
attempted composition, and dedicated a march 
to the Russian Grand Duke Constantino, who 
had it scored for a military band. The lessons 
with Zywny were continued until Chopin was 
12 years old, and in 1824 he entered the Lyceum. 
About the same time his father sent him to the 

> Th* dtecovenr of the eertlflcAte entAb>i<ihe!i thi* fact, irhlch WM 
MTtottslj auMtioiMd, la of the evidence of the tombetoae. 


head of the Warsaw Conservatorium, Joseph 
Eisner, for instruction in harmony and counter- 
point. According to Liszt, 

‘ Eisner taught Chopin those things that are the most 
difficult to learn and most rarely known ; to be 
exacting to one's self, and to value the advantages 
that are only obtained by dint of patience and labour.* 

There is evidence that while at the Lyceum, 
whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
his general education, he was a lively boy, so 
fond of private theatricals as to call from an 
eminent Polish actor the opinion that he ought 
to have gone on the stage. This opinion was 
endorsed in after years by some French pro- 
fessional act(jrs, and by John Parry, who met 
Chopin at Chorley’s house in 1848.^ Ho col- 
laborated with his youngest sister in writing a 
ono-aot comedy, ‘ The Mistake ; or the Pro- 
tended Rogue.* In 1825 he played again in 
j)iiblic in the first movement of a concerto by 
Moschcles ; he also improvised upon one of 
the instruments invented about that time, 
which aimed at uniting the harmonium with 
the pianoforte. (See Aeolodion.) 

This year, 1825, saw the publication of 
Chopin’s oj). 1, the first rondo, in C minor; 
but he remained at the Lyceum until 1827, and 
it seems probable that his efforts to do his 
school work without diminishing the amount 
of time he wished to devote to his music, acted 
detrimentally on his healtli, and ])erhaps laid 
the foundations of that delicacy wliich havS 
been so absurdly exaggerated. On leaving the 
school he was allowcnl to devote himself ex- 
clusively to music, and in the course of certain 
short excursions, such as tliat to Rcinerz in 
Silesia, and to the country houses of a member 
of the Skarbek family, ho ap]H‘ar(‘d as a 
pianist. Prince Radziwill, Governor of Posen, 
took great interest in the boy, but tlu're is no 
foundation for the assertion made by Liszt, 
that Radziwill paid for Chopin’s education. 
About this time, too, he wrote the variations on 
‘ La ci darem,* op, 2, and the trio, op. 8, for 
piano and strings ; the other works of the 
period were published posthumously, such as 
the rondo for two pianos, the sonata, op. 4, the 
E minor nocturne, and the polonaises in G 
minor, D minor and B fiat. 

In 1828 Chopin got his first sight of the 
great world. Ho was taken by a friend of his 
father, Professor Jarocki, to Berlin, where a 
congress of scientists under Alexander von 
Humboldt was to bo hold. In Berlin Chopin 
caught sight of several musical celebrities, 
among others, Spontini, Zclter and Mendels- 
sohn, but seems to have been too shy to intro- 
duce himself. Ho hoard a few operas, such as 
Spont ini’s ‘ Cortez,’ and the ‘ Matrimonio 
aegreto * of Cimarosa, and was much impressed 
by Handel’s * Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ which 
was given at the Singakademie. After some 
months spent at home in Warsaw, during 

« Thl« WM totd to iho wriUr hy Chorley In 1864. 
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wliich he heard Hummel and Paganini, ho 
went, in July 1829, to Vienna, where he found 
that Haslinger was about to publish his ‘ La 
ci darem * variations. Count Gallenborg and 
others urged him to give a concert, and this 
took place on Aug. 11, 1829, a tijnc when the 
fashionable world was away from Vienna. 
The composer was announced to play his varia- 
tions, and the ‘ Krakowiak,’ both for piano and 
orc hestra. The parts of the latter picice wert‘ 
so illegible that it had to bo withdrawn, and 
lie improvised in its stead, taking as his theme 
a subject from ‘ La Dame blanche,* and a 
Polish tune. His sue; cess was groat, and 
another concert, at which both the variations 
and the ‘ Krakowiak ’ were givcm, took place 
one week afU>rwards, on Aug. 18. The criti- 
cism.s on his playing are full of interest ; one 
writer noticed as a dedoeb ‘ the non observance 
of the indication by accent of tlie ctommence- 
ment of musical plirasos,’ and there are allu- 
sioiM to his ‘ precision and accuracy,* as well as 
to the fact that his tone W'as considered by 
some, Moscholes for instance, as insufficient for 
a large room. 

We gather from confidential hitters to a 
bosom friend and schoolfellow named Woycie- 
chowski,^ that about this time Chopin was (or 
b(?lieved himself) in love with a pupil of the 
Warsaw Conservatoriurn, Constantia Gladkow- 
ska, whose attractions inspired some of the 
compositions of the peuiod, notably the adagio 
of the concerto in F minor, and the valscs in 
I) flat, op. 70, No. 8 (posthumously publiKh(‘d). 

He was now to set forth upon the regular 
career of a travelling virtuoso, and a farewell 
concert was given on Mar. 17, 1830. The 
iiitfTcst taken in him was so great that every 
seat was occupied, and a second, and even a 
tliird concert had to bo given, in spite of the 
fa(;t that at the first he and the audience were 
not in perfect sympathy. It is significant of the 
state of musical taste in Warsaw that on each 
of tile three occasions the concerto was divided ; 
on the first occasion the allegro from the F 
minor concerto was separated from tlie remain- 
der by a divertissement for the Frcmch horn ; 
and at the second concert by a violin solo. At 
the third, which took place on Oct. 2, 1830, the 
E minor concerto was subjected to similar 
treatment, and on each of the three occasions 
Chopin played potpourris on Polish tunes, 
either written dovm beforehand or extem- 
porised. At the second the ‘ Krakowiak ’ was 
also given, and the jirofits were about £125. 
At the third Mile. Gladkowska was one of the 
singers, so it was no wonder that the concert 
was the most successful of the three in point of 
Chopin*s own performances. Ho left Warsaw 
on Nov. 1, 1830, and went to Breslau, Dresden. 
Prague, Vienna, Munich and Stuttgart, on the 
Way to Paris. Besides the works already 

> Quoted in Karasowski'a LiJ*, toI. il. 


enumerated, his compositions now included the 
polonaise in E flat, with orx'hcstra, the intrc>duc- 
tion and polonaise for piano and violoncello (in 
its first form), and a numbtir of Etudes, noc- 
turnes, valses, j)olonaises and mazurkas. The 
tour, from a financial point of view% was not a 
success; Haslingcr, in Vienna, found it too 
exjxmsivo to publish good music, €tnd so laid 
everything but waltzes aside. Some of Chopin*8 
letters from Vienna contain amusing remarks 
on those wliom he met. Thalb(*rg * takes 
ttmths as easily ajj 1 do octaves, and wears studs 
with diamonds * ; ‘ Moscholes docs not at all 
astonish mo * ; Czrniy ‘ lias again arranged an 
overture for eight pianos and sixteen 
formers, and seems t^^ bi> very happy over it,‘ 
and so on. In July 1831 he was obliged to 
wait at Munich till money was sent him from 
home ; he gave a concert, at which he played 
the E minor concerto, and the fantasia on 
Polish airs. 

At Stuttgart he heard of the taking of War- 
saw hy tlui Russians, an event which is said to 
have inspin^d the wild despair of the study in 
0 minor, op. 10, No. 12. 

Altliough Glu)i)in arrived in Paris in a mood 
of de.spondeiu'v and ratluT short of nirmoy, the 
Parisians reneived him all the mon^ readily 
because he was a Pol(\ and a wave of sympatliy 
with the troubl(‘s of Poland was just then 
jiassing over the Fremfli nation. With his 
clear - cut profile, higli forelu^ad, thin lips, 
tender brown eyes, dtflicate.ly formed hands 
and pale complexion, it was little wonder that 
he rapidly made friends among the most im- 
jiortant musical p(‘ 0 })le of Paris. Of the 
pianists of tlie time, lie chiefly admin'd Kalk- 
bronner for his te^ebnique, and ev^m went so far 
as to join some of bis (flasses I Although much 
of the information that is forthcoming as to 
(3ioj)in’s first im])reBsions of Paris must be 
considered apocryphal, we know from his 
hitters that ho was not slow in realising the 
kind of work which lay before him to do, and 
that this was something else than the can‘er of 
a mere virtuoso-pianist. On all hands it is 
admitted that he did not excel in ifio inter- 
pretation of music other than his own, and tJiat 
his technique was less certain than that of 
some of his contemporaries. 

‘ Perhaps I cannot create a new school, however 
nuich 1 may wisli to do ko, becaune I do not know the 
old one ; but 1 certainly r/o know that niy tone- 
poems have some individuality in them, and that I 
always strive to advance. ... So much is clear to 
me, I shall never become a Kalkbrenner ; he will not 
be able to alter my perliaps daring but noble resolve 
— to create a new era in art.’ 

Among Chopin’s earliest friends in Paris 
were Cherubini, Bellini, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, 
Liszt, Hiller, Osborne, among composers, and 
Baillot, Brod, Franchomme and Pixis, among 
executive artists. His first concert took place 
on Feb. 26, 1832. He played the F minor 
concerto and the ^ La ci darem ’ variations, 
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bealdes taking part with Kalkbronner in a 
duet for two pianos by tlie latter, accompanied 
on four other pianos. Hiller tells us that 
Mendelssohn, who wiis pmsent, * applauded 
triumphantly.’ Another api>earance was made 
by Chopin on May 20, 1882, at a charity 
concert given by the Prince de la Moakowa. 
In another letU^r he touches up<)n the sordid 
little tragedy which must have been the lot of 
so many artists at various times, the need of 
keeping up the appearance of a larger income 
than was actually existing, in order to secure 
the patronage of the fashionable world, and to 
pose as a successful teaclior. Ho speaks of 
having many pupils belonging to the Con- 
servatoire, as well as private pupils of Mosehelcs, 
Herz and Kalkbrenner, and says that they 
profess to regard him as the equal of Field (!). 
When John Field came to Paris, in the winU^r 
of 1832-33, he and Chopin had not very much 
personal sympathy, in spite of the undoubtt^d 
influence which ' Field’s charaotoristies as a 
composer had exercised upon the younger man. 
Field spoke of (Jiopin as ‘ un talent do chambre 
de malade.* In the same winter Chopin took 
part with Hiller and Liszt in a performance 
of Bach’s concerto for three harpsichords 
(played on pianos), in the intervals of a 
theatrical performance for the benefit of Miss 
Smithson, afterwards the wife of Berlioz. 
Both Berlioz and Liszt were not quite sym- 
pathetic to Chopin, and their excesses of stylo 
seemed to him ridiculous. As early as 1833, 
it is said ^ that Chopin declared that Berlioz’s 
music was such as to justify any man who 
chose to br(^ak with him, — an unusually 
violent expression of opinion for Chopin. It 
was not till after Chopin’s death that Berlioz 
uttered his famous sneer, ‘ 11 so mourait toute 
sa vie.* 

Meanwhile Choj)in’s music was steadily 
making its way, and between 1833 and 1847 
every year saw the jniblication of some of his 
works, so that it must have been worth the 
publishoi's’ while, financially speaking, to 
bring them out. The vogue of his music was 
started in Germany with Schumann’s article 
on ‘ op. 2,* and the often-quoted words, * Hats 
off, gentlemen ! a genius ! ’ 

After the winter of 1834-35 Chopin’s appear- 
ances as a virtuoso were very rare ; throe quosi- 
privato concerts were given in 1841, 1842 and 
1848, but they wore distinctly for the sake of 
bringing forward new works, not in order to 
#xhibit the composer’s ability as a pianist. 
On Doc. 7, 1834, ho played an andante (prob- 
ably that which stands as the introduction to 
the polonaise in E flat (at a concert given by 
Berlioz in the Conservatoire, and on Christmas 
Day of the same year he played with Liszt 
Moschelos’ ‘ grand duo,* op. 47, and a duet on 
two pianos written by Liszt on a theme of 

> Fnmchoinme U Une wIUmm. 


Mendelssohn’s (the MS. of which has disap, 
poared). Chopin’s retirement from the public 
career of a pianist scorns to date from Apr. 
1835, and a j)erforniance of his E minor 
concerto, at which ho met with a lukewarm 
reception from the public. His actual lasi 
appearance in public (not including the quasi- 
private concerts already referred to) was at 
Habonock’s benefit at the Conservatoire, where 
ho played the andante and polonaise, op. 22. 
In the summer of the same year ho met his 
liarents at Carlsbad, and afterwards visited 
Dresden and Leipzig, where Mendelssohn 
introduced him to Schumann, and he and 
Clara Wieck i)laycd to each other ; she played 
her future husband’s sonata in F sharp minor, 
op. 11, and he ‘ sang ’ (as Schumann says) his 
nocturne in E flat, op. 0. Mendelssohn gives 
an amusing account ^ of an evening during 
which he playc^d ‘ St. Paul ’ to Chopin, the 
two parts of which wore separated by Chopin’s 
|K^rformanco of some new etudes and a concerto 
movement : ‘ It was just as if a C’horokeo and 
a Kaffir had met and conversed.’ With 
Schumann’s opinions of Chopin every musical 
reader is familiar. 

In the summer of 1836 a similar journey was 
made to Marionbad, Dresden and Leipzig, tlu? 
first place being visited with the object of 
meeting again a certain Mile. Maria, daughUir 
of Count Wodzinski, whose three sons had b(‘en 
at the school kept by Nicholas Chopin. Chopin 
proposed to, and was rejected by, the young 
lady, who subsequently made a bctt<‘r match in 
a worldly point of view. The most permanent 
trace of the affair is in a ‘ tempo di valse ’ in 
F minor, op. 69, No. I, which is dated ‘ Dres- 
den, Sept. 1835, pour Mile. Marie ’ ; the 
lady cherished the autograph as ‘ L’ Adieu.’ 

The first of Chopin’s visits to England took 
place in July 1837 ; his object was immarily 
to consult a doctor, and to arrange certain 
business matters, the latter resulting in the 
publication of his works by the firm of Wesscl 
& Co. (later Ashdown & Parry, now Edwin 
Ashdown). Chopin played at the house of 
James Broadwood in Bryanston Square, but his 
delicate state of health was one of the obstacles 
to liis visiting or receiving visits. It was about 
this time that the first unmistakable signs of 
pulmonary disease began to show themselves. 

Chopin used to say that his life consisted of 
an episode without a beginning and with a sad 
end. Ho referred to the intimacy with Georges 
Sand (Mmo. Dudevont), the liistory of which 
has been related by various persons, with 
greater or less opportunities for ascertaining 
the truth, but, as regards a good many of them, 
with very incomplete success, so far as abso- 
lute veracity is concerned. The acquaintance 
began, at Liszt’s instigation, early in 1837, 
when Chopin visited the novelist at Nohant 

* Uu«ra to kU Ooi. S. ISM. 
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They planned a sojourn in the island of Majorca* 
whore Chopin was to recover his health in the 
company of his friend. He borrowed money 
for his expenses, and the party, consisting of 
Mme. Sand, her son, daughter and maid, 
and Chopin, started by Port-Vendres and 
Barcelona in Nov. 1838 for Palma, where 
for a time everything was cauleur de rose. 
After some time an exceptionally wet season 
set in, and Chopin was miserable, his illness 
increasing on him to such an extent that the 
landlord insisted on their quitting his house, 
and paying for the process of disinfecting it. 
To add to the other troubles, his piano was 
seized by the Custom-house officers, and not 
released till Feb. 1839. The various accounts 
of the sojourn in Majorca are embodied, in a 
ni(>re or less credible way, in (leorge Sand’s 
IJn Hiver a Majorcpie and Ilisloirc dc ma vie ; 
the other side of the picture is given, afU'r the 
quarrel and separation, in Lurrezia Floriani 
(published in 1847), where Chopin figim^s as 
Prince Karol — a high-flown, consumptive and 
exasperating nuisance. The most imfiortani 
of the works completed at Palma is the sot of 
preludes, op. 28, in which the curious may see 
ndlectcd the various moods of the composer’s 
U'mperament during this famous ‘ episode.’ 
The ballade in F, op. 38, the polonaise in C 
minor, op. 40, No. 2, and the scherzo in C sharp 
minor, op. 39, seem all to have been conceived 
about the same time. Early in Mar. 1839, 
Chopin and Georges 8and returned to Franco, 
and after being nursed at Marseilles the 
invalid was taken to Genoa, and thence to 
Nohant. For the next seven years or so their 
summers were spent at Nohant, the rest of the 
year in Paris — at first at No. 10 ruo Pigallo, 
and afterwards in the Cite d’Orleans. During 
this period his relations with ])ubli8hers were 
satisfactory, and his lessons commanded a high 
price. He played at St. (Uoud Ix^fore the royal 
family, together with Moscheles, in the winter 
of 1839, and gave two concerts of his own, on 
Apr. 26, 1841, and Feb. 21, 1842. On the 
second occasion we learn from Maurice Bourges 
that Chopin played the mazurkas in A flat, 
B major and A minor ; three studies (probably 
op. 25, Nos. 1 and 2, and op. 10, No. 12) ; 
the ballade in A flat ; four nocturnes, one of 
which was in F sharp minor, op. 55 ; the pre- 
lude in D flat ; and the impromptu in G flat. 
The conditions of these concerts app<^ar to have 
been almost ideal in their avoidance of the 
ordinary drawbacks of public entertainments. 
The audience consisted mainly of his friends 
and pupils, and the tickets were eagerly taken 
up in private. About this time Moscheles says 
^f him in his Diary : 

* His ad libitum playing, which, with the Interpreters 
uiusic, degenerates into disregard of time, is 
^ith him only the most charming originality of execu- 
tion ; the amateurish and harsh modulations which 
ttnkc me disagreeably when I am reading his com- 


positions no longer shock me, because his delicate 
fiugt’W glide lightly ov^r them in a fairy-Uke way ; 
his vhmo is so soft that ho does imt nooil any strong 
forte to produce oontrarit^ ; It is for this reason that 
one doe.ij not miss the orchestral etfocUs which the 
uerman s(‘1kk>1 (h'lnands from a pianoforte player, 
but allows qne*s self to he carried away, as by a 
singer who, little concerned about the uccoiupanlment* 
entireiy icdlows his tceiings.’ 

In another jdacc he says ; 

* lhT><oiially I dislike the artificial, often forced, 
inodul.itions ; my lingers stumble and fall over such 
passages ; however much I may practise them I 
cannot execute them without tripping.’ 

In 1847 ClK)j)in'8 connexion with Goorgea 
Sand camo to an abrupt and painful end. It is 
unnooossary to discuss the details of the quarrel 
between them, but it is pretty certain that the 
consequent distress of mind accelerated the 
composer’s ill-health, if it was not a primary 
cause of Jiis early death. In Oct. 1847 was 
published (3ioj)iirs last comjiosition, the sonata 
for piano and violoncello, op. 65, in G. minor. 
His last concert was given in l^aris on Feb. 16, 
1848, when the approach of the Revolution was 
already Iwing felt. He i)layed with Alard and 
Franchomme in Mozart’s trio in (» (Kiiohol. No. 
496), and with Franchomme in three move- 
ments of his new sonata, besides a number of 
solos, among which were the Berceuse, the 
valse in D fiat, oj). 04, and the Barcarolle. Sir 
Charles Halle, who w as present on the occasion, 
gave an account to tlu^ writer of how Chopin 
played the fortii ])aK8ag(^s tow'ards the end of 
the Barcarolle pianissimo with all manner of 
refinements. J^ike so many other musicians, 
Cho[)in lied from the disturbances of the 
Revolution to l^ondon, where he arrived on 
Apr. 21, 1848. Ho [dayod at J.iady Blessing- 
ton’s, at Gore House, Kensington, and at the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s, at Staflord House. 
Erard, Broadwood and Pleyel sent him pianos, 
and almost whenever ho played he had to lie 
carried upstairs. 'J'hat, nevertheless, his play* 
ing could occasionally produce the effect of 
unexpected force, as in the octavos of the A 
fiat }K>lunaiso, was recorded by the late Mr. 
Henry Fowler Broadwood. Two morning 
concerts wc?re given at Mrs. Sartoris’s and 
Lady Falmoutli’s, and the price of tickets woe 
a guinea. Ho aiijieared at Maml^lostcr on 
Aug. 28, 1848, but did not excite as much 
enthusiasm as was to have boon expected, and 
he also jilayed at Glasgow and Edinburgh, the 
latter on Oct. 4. At Edinburgh, miserable 
in lodgings and ill, he collapsed, and Dr, 
Zy.schinski carried him off to his own house 
and tended him there. ^ Between whiles he 
hod been visiting Scotch friends, such as Miss 
J. W. Stirling, Lady Murray and Lord Tor- 
jihichen. At the close of this tour he was in 
the deepest dejection of spirits, and was evi- 
dently nearing the end. He returned to Paris, 
and died there between three and four in the 


I We owe the record of Chopio'e )Mt risit to EngUnd to the late 
A. J. mpkine, whoee noted were Inoorporeted In BeimetVe Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Chopin {Mu$. T.), Nlecka’a Ufe, And aa arttok 
by Hnefler in the Fortnifkttr. 
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morning of Oct, 17, 1849. There was a grand 
funeral service at the Chapel le de la Madeleine, 
when Mozart’s Requiem was sung ; the body 
was afterwards interred in the cemetery of 
P^re la Chaise, near the graves of Cherubini 
and Bellini. 

An P]8TIMATK OF Chopin. — Robert Schu- 
mann, when reviewing Chopin’s Preludes for 
the iVcue ZeiUchrifl f iir Musiky in 1839, called 
him ‘ the boldest and proudest poetic spirit of 
the times ! * {Ge^. Schrifteriy iii. 122) ; he might 
have added with at least equal truth, and 
in the face of all contemporary opposition, 
that Chopin was a legitimately trained musician 
of quite exceptional attainments, a pianist of 
the first order, and a composer for the piano- 
forte pre-eminertt beyond comparison — a great 
master of stylo, a fascinating melodist, as well 
as a most original manipulator of puissant 
and refined rhythm and harmony. As ho 
preferred forms in which some sort of rhythmic 
and melodic type Is prescribed at the outset, — 
such as the mazurka, polonaise, valse, bolero, 
tarantolle, etc., ho virtually sot himself the 
task of saying the same sort of thing again and 
again ; yet ho appears truly inexhaustible. 
p]ach 6tudo, prelude, impromptu, scherzo, 
ballade, presents an aspect of the subject not 
pointed out before ; each has a raison (Titre 
of its own. With few exceptions, all of which 
pertain to the pieces written in his teens, 
thought and form, matter and manner, shades 
of emotion and shades of style, blend perfectly. 
Like a magician he appears possessed of the 
secret to transmute and transfigure whatever 
he touches into some w^eird crystal, convincing 
in its conformation, transparent in its eccentri- 
city, of which no duplicate is possible, no 
imitation desirable. Ho was a great inventor, 
not only as regards the technical treatment of 
the pianoforte, but as regards music per se, as 
regards composition. He spoke of now things 
well worth hearing, and found new ways of 
saying such things. The emotional materials 
ho embodies are not the highest ; his moral 
nature was not cast in a sublime mould, and 
his intellect was not profound ; his bias was 
romantic and sentimental rather than heroic 
or naive — but be his material ever so exotic, 
he invariably makes amends by the exquisite 
refinement of his diction. He is most careful 
to avoid melodic, rhythmic or harmonic 
commonplaces ; a vulgar melody or a halting 
rhythm seem to have been revolting to him ; 
and as for refined harmony, he strove so hard 
to attain it, that in a few of his last pieces he 
may be said to have overshot the mark, and 
to have subtilised his progressions into obtuse- 
nesa. 

The list of his works extends only up to op. 
74, and when bound up in a few thin volumes 
Chopin is certainly not formidable, yet his pub- 
lish^ pieces represent an immense amount 


of care and labour. With regard to rare 
musical value, originality and perfection of 
style, the solo pieces may be classed as follows ; 
Etudes and preludes ; mazurkas and polon- 
aises ; ballades and scherzi ; nocturnes and 
valses ; etc. The two concertos are highly 
interesting as far as the treatment of the solo 
part is concerned, but the orchestration is poor. 
This obvious fact has led certain lovers of 
Chopin’s music to rescoro the accompaniments 
of the two concertos ; but it may l)e maintained 
that Chopin did not intend to accompany the 
solo part more heavily than he has done. At 
the same time, the concertos and other works 
with orchestra are more effective when played 
on two pianos than in their original form. In 
his treatment of other instruments than the 
piano, he is hardly at his ease, and neither the 
trio, op. 8, nor the sonata with violoncello, 
op. 65, represents him at his best. In the light 
but effective polonaise in C for piano and 
violoncello, Franchomme made various modi- 
fications in the violoncello part w'hich are un- 
doubtedly great improvements ; the melodic 
value of the work becomes greater, as well as 
its general effect. But these changes were 
made with the composer’s sanction. 

The seventeen Polish songs, which were 
published as op. 74, owe much to traditional 
sources. They are characterLstic of the sort of 
thing Chopin often contributed, and liked to 
contribute, to the social gatherings, and to the 
albums of his female compatriots. The collec- 
tion consists of a number of fine old tunes, set 
to new words, and arranged by Chopin, in 
one or tw'o instances, such as Nos. 16 and 17, 
it may be that the songs arc the work of some 
amateur, corrected by Chopin. 

Chopin’s Teaching. — From certain records 
by his pupils, it is possible to realise what 
qualities in a pianist seemed to Chopin most 
valuable. Touch w'as of supremo importance ; 
scales were to be practised legato with full tone 
very slowly at first, and gradually increasing 
in speed. Scales with many black keys were 
chosen first, and C major last of all. Selections 
were made from the studies of dementi, Cramer 
and Moscheles, from the suites, preludes and 
fugues of Bach, and from his own 6tudes. 
Several of Field’s nocturnes were recommended 
for the production of a rich singing tone. 

‘ Everything is to bo read cantabile, even my 
passages ; everything must be made to sing— 
the bass, the inner parts, etc.’ Double note^ 
and chords in music of Hummel’s date and 
later, had to be struck together, no arpeggio 
being allowed unless indicated by the composer. 
He generally played shakes according to the 
old tradition of beginning with the auxiliary 
note. Many old-fashioned tricks in fingering 
were revived by Chopin, in spite of the horror 
with which the pedants of his time regarded 
them. He would pass the thumb under the 
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little finger, or vice versa, ^vith a distinct bend 
of the wrist. He would slide from one key to 
another with the same finger, and this not 
merely when gliding down from a black to a 
ii'hite key, and he allowed the longer fingers to 
pass over the shorter, without the aid of the 
thumb. The fingering of chromatic thirds as 
he himself marked it in the study, op. 25, No. 

5, gives the possibility of a perfect legato with 
a quiet hand. 

As to tempo rubato, it is most interesting to 
learn that Chopin always kept a metronome 
on his piano ; his rubato was by no means the 
unreasoning abandonment of rhythm which we 
often hear in the present day ; ‘ the singing 
hand,’ as he said, ‘ may deviate from strict 
time, but the accompanying hand must keej) 
time.’ * Fancy a tree with its brnnebes swayed 
by the wind — the stem is the steady time, the 
moving leaves are the melodic inlleetions.’ 
He disliked exaggerated accentuation, which 
‘ produces an efiect of pedantic affectation.* 
He also strongly advised his pupils to cultivate 
ensemble playing. 

As to the comparative value of the various 
editions of Chopin’s works, a few words may 
not bo out of place. The earliest, and in many 
ways the most authoritative, are those i)ub- ! 
lished in Paris during the composer’s lifetime. 
Next in order of importance come the collective 
editions of Tellefsen, Klindworth and Mikuli 
(Paris, Moscow and Leipzig resi)ectively). 
The English edition of Wesael & Co. (now 
Edwin Ashdown) ranks as one of the early 
editions, but there is no evidence that (’hopin 
corrected the proofs. Klindworth s edition is 
of considerable practical value ; his fingerings, 
however, and Occasionally his alterations of 
the text, diminish its authority. The Peters 
and Litolff editions are fairly accurate as far 
as the text is concerned, though the fingering 
is often queer (i.e. based on Klindworth), and 
the Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition of the complete 
works, including the songs and the ensemble 
pieces, is convenient, although various 
prints are copied from older editions, and it is 
not always a safe guide in regard to details of 
harmony. 

A selected list of lives and other works on 
Chopin is given below. Liszt’s F . Chopin is 
based on some articles which appeared in the 
Gazette musicale in 1851-52, and was published 
in book-form in 1879 ; an English translation, 
by M. Walker Cook, appeared in 1877, and a 
German version in 1881. Mme. de Wittgen- 
stein was Liszt’s collaborator in this book, as 
well as in other of his literary productions. 
Many of the misleading statements regarding 
Chopin are said to be due to the reminiscences 
of a Pole named Grzymala. Professor Niecks s 
Life in two volumes, London, 1 888, is thoroughly 
trustworthy. Certain books by Georges Sand, 
referred to above, may be consulted. 


The list of Chopin’s works is as folb^ws. 
Those marked with an asterisk were published 
posthumously ; 


Op. 

1. RoikIo, C minor. 

2. ‘ Iji lii ilarcin ‘ V»rl&tlonsi 

(with Orchestra i. 

3. lutrixiuction aiitl Rolonaiar, 

In <’ (I’K. and V 'cello). 

4. •HonaU, C minor. 

5. *Koud€MU k la Ma/ur. 

(i. Four Maiurkaa. 

7. Five Mar.urkaa. 

H. Trio (1*K. and Slrinip*)- 
9. Three NortiirneH. 
lO. Twelve Htudleii. 

H. Coneerto. K minor. 

12. VurlatioiiN (wlllj Orrh.), ’ Lu- 

d»»vlc ' Oleniitl). 

13. FiiiitHKia on Polish airN. 

14. Krakoviak Hondo (with 

ilroh ). 

15. Three Noeturuea. 

Id. Uomio. I‘'b. 

17. Four Ma/.urkaa. 

IM. Vnl^e, Vh. 

19. Hoiero. 

2») Seher/.o, B minor. 

21. <’»>neeru», K minor (with 

Orcli.). 

22. P<*lonHi!ie. (with Orch.). 
2.3. KuHade. O minor. 

24. Four Mazurkiu*. 

25. Twel\e HludleH. 

2d. Two Polonaliea. 

27. Two Nocturnes. 

2M. T-/renty-hMir Prcludea. 

29. Iinproniidu. Ah. 

30 Four Ma/urkjia. 

31. Hoherzo, llh minor. 

32. Two Nocturuej. 

33. Four Mftzurkan. 

34. Three VKl«ea. 

35. Sonata, Bh minor. 

3d. Iinproinidu. Fj. 

37. Two Nocturnc.i. 

38. Ballade, F. 

39. Scherzo, cjj minor. 

40. Two PoloimlHC*. 

41. Four Mazurkas. 

42. ValHc. Ah. 


4.'!! Tarantelle, 

44. Polonalae. Fjt minor* 

45 Prriude, ct minor. 

4d. Alleiiro deVoocert. 

47. Ballade, Ah. 

49. Two Nooturnea. 

49. Kantaaia, F minor. 

60. Three Mazurkaa- 

51. Iinproinidu. 

52. Bullatlr, K mluor. 

53. Ptdonalae, Ab. 

54. Hrherio, K. 

55. Two Nocturnea. 

5d. Three Mazurkaa. 

67. Bereeuae. 

58. Si>nata, B mlnv^r. 

59. Three Mazurkaa. 

60. Barearoile. 
dl. Polunalae Kautalate. 
d2. Tw vi NiH-turnen, 
d3. Three Mazurkaa, 
d4. Tiii-ee Valnea. 

05. Sonata. (1 minor (PP. nnd 

Violoncello). 

fid. •Kanlalale Impromptu. 
d7. *Four Mazurkaa. 
dH. *Foiir Mazurkaa. 
d9. 'Two Valaea. 

70, •Tliree Valaea. 

71 *Three Folonalawi. 

72. *Nocturne, K minor, Marchn 
fun^bre in (’ minor, ami 
tliree EcoaaaiaM. 

73. •Komlo for two TK.a in t*. 
Without opuH iiumi*er. 

•Seventeen HonK* wBh TF. acol. 
Three Hiudlea. 

•Mazurkaa in (1, Bp, U. t’ and 
A minor. 

•Valaea, K major and minor, 
•rolonaiaea, tlj minor and Bb 
minor. 

•Varlationa in K, ‘The Merry 
HwIhh Hoy.' 

Iluct ( oncertante. on ’Robert* 
(for I’F. and V'cello. wrltUo 
witli Kraui huuune). 

Id ad<lltiou to these a fuffue and a nocturue have apt>eared ibn 
musical value of which la nil. 

B. D., with addns. 
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Jluoo LKicHKNTKirr : Analyse der Chopinsehen ElavierwerlM. 
Baud i. (Berlin, 1921) in prugrezs ; Fr. Chopin (lUOo) (In 
(Jenuau). 

B. Scharlitt: Chopin, n-elpzlg, 19U».) 

Karuowicz ; Sourrttirt tnrdlln de Fr. Chopin. (1904.) 

E PoirAk : Chopin (Collection des Musieiene OiUbres). 

Friedrich Chopins yesammelle Briefe (Uerinau iraus. Dy B. 
Hcharlltt). (1911.) 

CH OK AG US, a titular functionary in the 
University of Oxford, who derives his name 
from the leader of the chorus in tlft ancient 
Greek drama {xopay6s). In the year 1626 Dr. 
William Heythkb, desirous to ensure the study 
and practice of music at Oxford in future ages, 
established the offices of Professor, Choragus 
and Coryphieus, and endowed them with 
modest stipends. The Professor was to give 
instruction in the theory of music, the Choragus 
and the CoryphsBus wore to superintend its 
practice. The ordinances of Dr. Heythor say, 
‘Twice s week Is the Chpraprus to present himself In 
the Music School and conduct the 
and instrumental, of all who may choose to attend. 

The instruments to be used by the students at 
these performances were furnished out of Dr. 
Heyther’s benefactions; provision was m^e 
for obtaining treble voices, and everythin; 
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requi«ito to tho regular and practical cultiva- 
tion of muaic aa one of the academic studies 
appeared to have Ix^on devised. Yet Dr. 
Heythcr must have had certain misgivings as 
to tho future of his in.stitutions, for ho enacts 
that 

‘ If no one uhall attend the meetings In the Music 
t^hool, then the (.’horagus himself shall sing with 
two boys fur at least an hour.’ 

Little m Dr. Heythcr asked of po.sterity, he 
obtained still less.^ The practices cea.sed ; the 
instruments were dispersed, and their remnant 
finally broken up by the authorities as old 
Iumlx*r ; and no Choragus has either conducted 
or sung in tlie Music Sohoed within tho memory 
of man. Latterly the Choragus w;w charged, 
along with tho Professor, with tVie conduct of 
the exarninations for musir^al d(‘grees, but this 
duty no longer exists, and even the name and 
office of the (.'oryplueus have Ijecome extinct. 
The emolument of the office*, derived in part 
from the abovi‘-meri tinned (Mulowment, in part 
from fec.s paid on <*xami nation, amount in all 
to an insignificant t.4)tal. c. a. f. 

CHORAL or ('MORALE (Gor. Choral), a 
choral songCcanftni choralU)()i 0 (^clesiastieal use, 
whether (a) the choral plain-song (cantus planus, 
carUxut firmus) of the Roman Office; or (6) 
the Protestant Cdiurch-hymn (Kirchenlied: 
Chorgesang ) . 

Thr Gukoorian ('hohal 

In Roman use the ('horal represcnU*d the 
concentus lus distinguislu*d from the accvnfiiH or 
intonation of the Colh'ct, lOpisth*, Gospel, 
pruyeus, mid other portions of the Ollit'e — 
Preface, Paternoster, etc;. Tho Gregorian ( dioral, 
generally sung by inure than one voice (hence 
Choral) in proximity to the altar, was e.s.sentiaUy 
a Mass-song {At essegesang) treating, u.sually, a 
Bible text : of 030 M:vs.s-songs in a lOth-century 
Codex at St. Gall, more tlian 430 are from the 
Psalms, 1(K) from other parts of the Bible ; 
only 25 are non-Biblical. To the category of 
Chorals belong the Introitus, Olfertorium, Corn- 
munio, sung by the choir; the Tract us {cantus 
iractiis). Gradual {resjxrnsurium graduate or 
gradale), Alleluias, sung by a voic'o or voices 
distinct from tho choir f)etween tho Epistle and 
Gospel; and the Ordinarium Missae, i.e. the 
Kyrie, Gloria in excehis. Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei, and Sequences {prosa), sung 
by the choir. There developed also a large 
corpus of Latin hymns and antiphons for the 
Church seasons and hours — Julian (p. 547) 
enumerates more than 500 in English niedimval 
use. Sung by tho clergy and choir, tliey were 
aa little intelligible to the passive congregation 
as tho Mass itself. But in Germany, as else- 
where, short vernacular hymns wore early 
admitted into public worship and, after their 

t At tiM fMitlvAl held tA Oxford, 1998, to eoinniem<mU the ter* 
eeateoery of Rerther*! fhoadhUoa tte mwlo preettoe, under the 
ahotMOih WM revived. 


refrain, were calle<i ‘Kirleison,’ ‘Leisen,’ or 
‘Leichen.’ They were the earliest congrega- 
tional hymns, and consisted of a stanza or 
stanzas prefixo.tl to the Kyrie eleison or Christe 
eleison, ejaculations which had passed from tho 
Greek into the Latin Church, especially for 
festival use. The oldc.st of them dates from the 
end of the 9th century ; the first of its tliree 
stanzas reads : 

‘ T^nsar trohtln hat farsalt sancte Petre giwalt 
Daz er mag glnerjan zeiino dingenten man. 

Kyrie eleyson 1 Christe eleison.* 

Other rare examples of pre-Reforniation popu- 
lar hymnody are: tho Easter ‘Christ ist 
orstarulen,’ tho Whitsuntide ‘Nun bitten wir 
don heiligen Gei.st,’ the C^iristmas ‘Gclol>ot 
seist du, Jesu C'hrist,’ the Trinity ‘Das helfen 
uns die Namen drei,’ the Good Friday ‘Gott 
ward an oiri Krouz geschla’n,’ and the inter- 
ce.ssory ‘Mitten wir im Lefxjn sind.’ Their 
abnormal liturgical use is suggested by the 
conjecture (Koch, i. 208) that the second of 
those named wa.s sung by tho congregation 
while a wooden dove or a living Inrd was re- 
leased from tho roof of tho church. Another 
opportunity for congregational utterance was 
afforded by tho post-gradual Alleluias sung at 
Easter. The (’hristmas My.stery plays also 
invited veniacular hymns — e.g. tho Latin- 
German ‘In dulci jubilo,' and ‘Ein Kind 
gebom zu Bethlehem’ (‘Puor natu.s in Bethle- 
hem’). The best I^atin hymns, too, w'ore fre- 
<iuently translated — c.^/.the Te Deum, Gloria in 
excclsis, Vnii creator spirit }is, as well as the 
Credo, Paternoster, Sanctus, and some of tho 
Psalms. Hence, when Luther .sot himself to 
provide the apparatus of congregational praise, 
he wtus able to draw' upon a tradition of ecclesi- 
astical song and a fund of popular hymnody. 
Between Otfrid of Weis.senhiirg (9th century) 
and 1518 upw^ards of 1440 German ver- 
nacular hymns were written. Yet through- 
out the modiieval centuries church music was 
almost exclusively the province of the choir 
and clergy. The Reformation gave a voice tci 
the laity, but without immediately destroying 
tho choir’s monopoly. 

The Protestant Choral 

As signifying a congregational hymn, tho 
word Choral came into general use in the 
second half of the 16th century, at a period 
when the principles of melodic symmetry and 
rhythm were being grasped ; w'hen, too, steps 
were first taken to transfer the cantus planus 
from the tenor to the discant in the interests 
of congregational singing. The Choral was the 
l>eculiar interest of tho Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church. The Reformed (non-Lutheran) bodies, 
deeming the Psalter the sole inspired manual 
of Church praise, disapproved of original hymns 
as a detail of public worship, and condemned 
their communities consequently to musical 
infertility. 
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Luthor. stet'ped in and est43eining the muwc 
of the ancient C.'hurch, was himself the first 
Evangelical hymnist, the Ambroae of the Re- 
formation, who equipi>ed the Protestant 
Htiirg>^ with the apparatus of choral song. His 
materials were fourfold: (1) official Latin 
hymnody ; (2) pro- Reformation popular hymns ; 
(3) secular folk-song ; (4) original hymns. 

1. Official Latin Hymnody, — Of tlie Latin 
hymns, with (for the movSt part) their adapted 
melodies, which the Evangelical (-hurch took 
over, the following are the most familiar : 

• Alkin fJott In der Hdh' wl Khr* • (Gloria In ejcrrltlt), by NfkoUua 
D«clu« : ' Also beilig kt drr Tag ‘ (Salre ftuta diet) ; ' C'hiiiiU. «lrr 
da Tag und Llcht,* by WoKang MrusrI, or 'i hrlMt^*, du bint der 
belle Tag ' {Chri$t 0 qui iitx m et diet), by Kraaiuue Alb«r ; * < hrlntuin 
wir folirn lob«n schoii * (.1 tolut orittt cardlno), by Luihrr ; * ( 'hrlatua, 
dcr unit aellg maoht ' (PtUrlt tapietUla, vtriUu divina), by Michael 
Wclsic ; ' Da OhrUtua geboren war ‘ (In natatl dotnini) ; * Dcr du 
W*it drel In KInigkdt ' (O Ihx heata trinitas), by l.uther ; * I>cr Tug 
der lit ao frendenreich ' (Diet ett laetitiae) ; * KrUadt una, Herr, bd 
delncra Wort * (SU laut, honor et ffloria), by L"th«r ; * Herr (bdt, 
d(<-h iol>en wir ' (Tt Drum laudatnut), by Lutber ; Jeaue Chriatns, 
nmcr ITeilaud. Der von uns ‘ (Jetut Chritiut, nottm talus), by 
Luther; ‘ Koimn, Qott, Schdpfer, heillger Oolat * (Vrni Vrrator 
Spiritui), by Luther; * Kotnra, hdllger Oelst,, Ilerrc Oolt* ( I'ewl 
.•ianrte Spiritut), by Luther ; * Nun komin, der TTelden Ileiland * 
(Vent rtdempior qentium). by l.uther ; * Verlelh* uns Frledcn 

f iJUilgllrh ' (Da parttn, domino), by Luther; ' Waa ftlrcht'et du, 
elnd Herodea, aehr ' (Hottit Iltrodti impit), by Luther; * Wir 

( lauben all' an einen Qott * (Credo in Deum patretn omni poUntem), 
7 Lulhar. 

l o these must l)e added many Psalm versions 
and paraphrases of Holy Scripture. 

2. Pre-Hefoumation Popular Hy.mns. — 
Realising the strength of their appeal, Luther 
and his colleagues appropriated many jK^pular 
media'val hymns, rewriting or oxxianding their 
words and adapting their melodies. This f)ro- 
ccss of ‘ Vcrbcsscrung’ was natural in a Ho- 
formation which was itself a gigantic act of 
correction. Hans Sachs (1494- 157()). for in- 
stance, ‘ehristlich verandert und korrigiert’ 
the pre-Rcforniation *Dich Frau vom Hiinincl 
rnf’ ich an’ to ‘Christum vom Hiinrncl ruf’ 
ich an.’ Luthor described his Je.'^u.s Ohristus 
un.ser Hciland’ as John Hus’s hymn ver- 
hessert’; while the antiphfjii liegina coeli of 
Lossius was adopted as ' correctum per Herni. 
Bonnum.’ Sacred folk-song attached thus to 
the service of the Evangelical Church [jrovided 
the following hymns or melodics or iKdIi : 

The Chriatm&a * Qelobet nclet du, Jesu Chrlit,' and ' In dulci 
lubiio ’ ; the PaestoaUde * Da JenM an dern Kreuzc otund ’ and 
* O du anner Judaa * ; the Eaater ' ChrUt Ist entanden,' ' t’hriut 
lag in Todaabanden,' and ‘ Freu' dlch, du weribe t hrlslenhrft ' 
(wboie melody waa aUio net to ' Ea iat d.ia Ifcil unn koramen her ') ; 
the Trinity * Chrlai fuhr gen Ulmmel ' ; the Whiteuntide * Nun 
bitten wir den belCgcn Qelst ' ; an well an ' Dlen nlnd die beii'gen 
W5hn Qebot,' ' Oottder Vater wohn una bri,’ ’Qott eel gelobet und 
gebenedelei,’ and ‘ Mitten wir im Leben sind.’ 

3. Secular Folk-song. — Already in the 
15th century Heinrich von Laufenberg had 
written religious parodies (‘ con traf acta’) of 
secular ditties. Luther was not less sensitive 
to the value of popular art as a contributor 
to the apparatus of religion ; the C^alvinist 
Church also, owing to the paucity of material 
at its disposal, was compelled to borrow 
freely. In their action, however, the early 
Lutheran compilers were moved also to purify 
popular art by substituting — to quote a 
Frankfort title-page dated 1571 — 'geistige, 
gute. nhtze Texte and Worte’ for the ‘bose 


und argi'rlichc uiiiiUUc und m'hampare 

Licdlein' in j>()pular u.'^c. Thus Uio hymn 
*Ach giitt, thu’ dich orbarmen’ rccoivctl its 
melody from the secular ‘Frisch auf, Ihr 
Landsknecht nlle’; ‘ Durch Adams Fall’ 
from the Paviji song ; ‘Freut ouch, front cuoh 
in dieser Zoit’ from ‘So weiss ich eins, das 
mich erfrciit’ ; ' Helft mir Gott’s GUto preisou' 
and *V^m Gott will ich nicht lossen* from 
‘Ich ging eininal spazioron ’ ; ‘Herr Christ, 
der einig Gott’.s Sohri’ from ‘Ich hdrt ein 
Fniulcin klagen'; ‘ Hilf Gott, das mirs 
gelingc’ from (‘0 Konnt ich von Herzen 
.singen’; ‘Ich dank dir, liel)er llerre’ from 
‘Entlaubt ist uns der Walde’; 'Ich hnb' 
ni(‘in Sach Gott heiingt'.sp'lU ’ from 'Ich 
wei-ss inir ein Huslcin hiilwch und foin’; 
'In dir i.st Froude’ from an Italian dance- 
moasure, ‘A lieta vita'; ‘Nun front euch, 
liolxMi Christen g’niein’ from a melody heard 
and noted by Luther, ‘ Wach auf, wach auf, du 
.'^chonc’; ‘Nun lioret zu. ihr (.'hrisU^nlout’ 
from ‘Und wollt ihr hbren n<‘ue Miir’ ; ‘O 
Christe Morgenstorne’ fioin ‘ Kr ist der Mor- 
gensterne’; 'O Ilanpt voll Ulut’ and ‘Ho**" 
lich thut mich vorlangen’ from ‘Mein G’rnut 
ist rnir verwirrot’ ; ‘O Welt ich muss dich 
las.Heii’ from ‘Ins])ruck ich muss dich lasson’; 
‘Vom Hinimel hoch da kornin ich her’ and 
‘Vom Hirnniei kaui der Engel fSchaar’ from 
‘Aus fremden Ivandon koinm ich lier’ ; ‘ Wacht 
auf, ihr C-hristen allc’ from a Neth«*rlandi.sh 
folk-song, ‘ Waer i.s mijn alder liofstc’ ; ‘ Warum 
betrlibst du dich, mein Horz’ from ‘Deiii 
g’sund mein Freud”; ‘Was mein Gott will’ 
from the French 'll me souffit de tons rues 
maulx’; and ‘Wenn wir in hdehsten Nothen 
sein’ from (?) .a French folk-song. 

4. Ghhunal Hymnh. — Anivmg the writers 
whose work enriched evangelical hymnody 
Luthor stands pre-eminent. Between 1523 and 
1543 he wroto 38 pieces, the majority of them 
translations, revi.sioris, or enlargements of pro- 
Keformalion maU^rial. His original, or rapinly 
original, hymns are 8 in number : 

1. * <•hrl•t lag In TodenbanScn.’ (1(124.) 

2. ' chrkt HiiHer llcrr *urii Jordan kam.’ (1549.) 

3. ‘Ein neuM Lied wir helien an.' (1524.) 

4. * Krhnli loua, Herr, btd drinein Wort.’ (1642.) 

5. ‘ Jraua <.'hri.inui utiBcr Ilriland, Der den Tod.* (1034,) 

6. * Vun freut euch, Ueben ('hrialen g’meln.’ (1623.) 

7. ' Vom nimiiiel hocb da komm ich her.' (1536.) 

8. ' Vora Himmel kam dcr Kagel Schaar.' (1643.) 

It is a testimony to their virility, as it Lb to 
the conservatism of German hymnody, that all 
but two (No. 3 supra and ‘FUr alien PTeudon 
auf Erden’ (1638)) of Luther’s hymns are still 
in German u-se. Seventeen of them received 
original tunes in the hymn-lmoks in which they 
first appeared : 

1. ' Ach Qoit Torn Ulmmel aleh* darHn.* (18Z4.) 

2. ' Auj! tiefer Noth acbrel tch z\i dir.' (1624.) 

5. ' Ein neu«a Ll«d wir beben an.’ (1624.) 

4. ' Ein f elite Burg tat onaer Gott.’ (1636.) 

6. ‘ Ba aprlcht der UnwMaen Mund wohl.' (lOti,} 

0. ' Ra woUt una GoU genAdig aetn.’ (1624.) 

7. * Jeaaia dem Propheteu.' (1526.) 

8. * Jaaut Cbriatua, unaer Ueilaod, Der den Tod.* llfiM and 1696.) 
2. ‘ Jeaue Cbrlaioe, uiuer RelUud, Der ron ooa.^ (1124 nod alec 
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10. • lfeQ«ch. wllUri do lebrn ««llgUrh. (1524.) 

H. * Mit Krted' und FrewJ' Irh lalir' <i*hln. (1524.) ^ ^ 

12. * Nun Ireut each, lleb«n ChrUUti n'lutrUx.' (1524 *od 1635.) 

IJ. * «te Ut u»lr llcb die wertbe MAKd.' (1545.) 

14. • VaUr un»er Itn HlJuriMslrelch.' (1539.) 

15. * Voia HLmmel h(M:h d* koinin Icb her.* (1639 : not th« 

■ecuUr m«lo<)y (1535) already referred to.) 

10. * W5r Clott nlcht ndi ttn» dleee Z«lt.' (1524.) 

17. * Wohl dem der (n Uottee Furcbl eUht.' (1024.) 

What aharo Luther himself had in their com- 
position cannot Ix' stated positively. Johann 
Walthcr (149G-1570) and Konrad RupfT, his 
prcxleccsHor as cantor at the Saxon court, 
assisted the Ileformer at Wittenl>erK in 1524. 
But Luther concerned himself dircv^tly in their 
task, a fact established hy the MS. of a dis- 
carded melody hy him (Zahn, No. 2502) for his 
'Vator unsor im Himmcdreich.’ The virihi 
melody ‘Ein fe.ste Ihirg,’ if reminiscent of 
Gregorian material, is generally attributed 
to him. ‘Jeaaia dein Prophoten’ discloses a 
similar borrowing (from the Sanctums). Zellc 
(pp. 11, 04) suggests that ‘Nun komrn, der 
Heidon Heiland,’ and the melody of M. 
Woisse’s ‘Nun lasst uns den Leib Ix'grahcn,’ 
are also Luther’s compositions. 

Thk EAin.ip:.sT Hymn-hooks. — The second 
and third quarters of thelOtli century represent 
the productive period of Lutheran hymnody. 
More than '200 books iMihlished in that 
pericxl contain the rugged, objective hymns 
of the Reformation set to melodies as 
direct and massive, f(^r the most part, as 
themselves. Edited by Walther, the earliest 
of them — the so-rallod ‘ Achtliederhuch’ — was 
published nt Wittcuibcrg in 1524 under the 
title Eilich christlich lid<r Lobge.sario, und 
Psalm, dem rainen v'ori Gottes (j(miess ... in 
der Kirchvn zu singen. It con f {lined four 
melodi(*s (‘ Nun front eindi, liclxMi CTiristen 
g’mein,* *Es ist das Ileil uns kommen her,’ 
‘In Gott golaub’ ich das or hat,’ and ‘In 
Jesus Namen Iiel)en wir an’), set to four hymns 
by Luther, throe hy Paulus Speratus (d. 1551), 
his assistant, and one by an anonymous writer. 
\ larger book, Enchiridion odcr cyn Hand- 
buchlein . . . gcisilichi'r Gesenge, und Psalmcn, 
rechischaffn und kunstlich vertheutscht, was 
published at Erfurt in a duplicated edition in 
15‘24, probably under the direction of Justus 
Jona.s (d. 1555) and Johannes Lange. The 
two editions contained 16 melodics set to 25 
hymns — the eight of the ' Achtliederhuch,’ 14 
others by Luther, one each by Justus Jonas, 
Erhart Hegenwalt, and Elisabethe Cruciger 
(d. 1635), the wife of Luther’s favourite pupil. 

Simultaneously with, or soon after, the 
publication of the Enchiridion, Walther issued 
from Wittenberg (1524) the first hymn-book 
to which Luther contributed a Preface. Re- 
peatedly reissued and enlarged, his Geystliche 
gesangk Buchleyn contained 35 melodies set to 
32 hymns (24 by Luther) and 5 Latin texts. 
Besides the writers already mentioned, Michael 
Stiefel (1480-1567) and Johannes Agricola 
( 1492 - 1506 ) each contributed a hymn. 


Walthcr’s fiv'c-part (Discantus, Altus, Tenor 
Bas.su.s, Vagans or Quintus) settings of the 
melodics were designed, a.s Luther remarked 
in hi.s Preface, to attract youths from ‘der 
Buhllieder und flcischlichen Gesange’ to 
‘etw:i.s Hcilsames.’ Five years later (1529) 
Joseph King publi.shed at Wittenberg for 
Luther, who added a new Preface, his Geistliche 
Liedcr. Auffs new gebessert zu Wittenberg, an 
enlarged collectif>n of hymns and melodies of 
which no copy has survived. On the evidence 
of a later (1535) edition it appears to have 
eontained 50 Gorm{in hymns, 29 of them by 
Luther, with others by Hans Sachs (1494- 
1576), Adam von Fulda (1493-155S), Johann 
Kolross (d. 1558), and other writers already 
named. The hist hymn-book published und(T 
Luther’s supervision was the Geystlichc Liedcr. 
Mit cincr newen vorrhede D. Mart. Luth., 
printed in two parts by Valentin Babst at 
Leipzig in 1545. The collection contained 101 
Gernuin hymns, including all of Luther’s. Other 
contributors to it, besides some of those alrt^ady 
miMitioned, were Matthiius Greitter (</. 1550 or 
1552), Wolfgang Dachstein (d. circa 1501), Adam 
Rei.ssncr (119G -C. 1575), Johannes Schnccsink, 
(d. 1567) and Michael VVeisse (d. 1534). 

Melodies grew in number less rapidly than 
hymns. But Zahn (vol. vi.) distinguishes 
nearly 200 new tunes in the hymn-books of 
1524-45. Surveying the whole century the 
notable composers arc : Joachim von Burck 
(1541*? -16 10), Sot bus Calvi.sius (1556-1615). 
Wolfgang Dachstein (d. circa 15G1), Nikolaus 
Deciu.s {d. 1511), Johann Ercard (1553 T611), 
Wolfgang Figulns (c. 1520 91), Ibirtholomiius 
Gosius (1550-1613 or 1614), Matthiius Greitt(*r 
(d. 1550 or 1552), Nikolaus Herman (1485?- 
1501), Johann Kiigelmann (d. 1542), Joachini 
Magdeburg (b. 1525), Philipp Nikolai (1550- 
l008),Cyriakus Schneegass (1546-97), Nikolaus 
Sclnecker (1528-92), Johann Spangenberg 
(1484-1550), Melchior Vulpius {d. 1616), 

Johann Walther (1496-1570) and Luther 
himself. 

Later Development. — The Lutheran re- 
volution did not immediately substitute con- 
gregational for professional singing. Com- 
posers continued to place the canto fermo in the 
tenor in four- or five-part settings for the 
choir, leaving to the congregation restricted 
opportunities to participate. As in the pre- 
Reformation period, congregational hymns 
were sung unisono without accompaniment, 
vocal or instrumental. But before the 16th 
century ended, the first step was taken to 
release the Choral from the traditions of the 
Motet and to admit the congregation to 
associate with the choir in singing it. Lukas 
Osiaiider (1534-1604), a Protestant minister, 
published at Niirnberg in 1586 his Funfftig 
geistliche Lieder und Psalmen^ a collection of 
(for the moat pau:t) old melodies, whoso carUuSt 
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however, he removed from the tenor to the 
discant, in order *das ein gantxe christliche 
Gemcin durchauss mit singen kan,’ suppos- 
ing that the clearer definition of the melody 
would encourage the congregation to do so. 
Inadequate as it was — for a small choir could 
afford inadequate support to a congregational 
melody — Osiander’s innovation was repeated 
by later editors : Johann Raw(partially)in 1589, 
Rogicr Michael in 1593, Sethus Calvisius and 
Johann Eccard in 1597, the Eisloben Gesang- 
buch of 1598 (all but eleven melodics), the 
Regensburg compilation in 1599 (‘Mit 5 
Stimmen also gosetzt, dass jcderman den 
Choral und bekandte Melodey jedes Gesangs 
ungchindert wol mit singen kan’), the 
Ntirnberg hymn-book of 1008, Georg Quit- 
schrcibcr’s Jena collection of 1008 and Hans 
Leo Hasslcr’s Kirchengesang of 1608, whoso 
melodies were ‘simplicitcr gesetzt’ to promote 
their congregational rendering. 

The ultimate substitution of a discant for a 
tenor melody was also due to the weakening 
of the Netherlandish contrapuntal tradition and 
the penetration of the Italian melodic stylo 
into Germany in the 17th century, a develop- 
ment of which Hans Leo Hasslcr (d, 1612) and 
Heinrich Schtitz (1585-1672) were pioneers. It 
is significant that already in 1591 Adam 
Gumpelzhaimer had published at Augsburg 
his Ncue teutsche geistliche Lieder, three-part 
settings (cantus, tenor, bass) ‘nach art dor 
Welschen [i.e. Italian] Villanellen.’ In the 
half-century that followed, the Italian Concerto 
invaded the precincts of Lutheran hymnofly, 
rev’oliitionising the treatment of the Choral, 
which composers began to offer t/O the public 
under the title of ' Harmonise, * 'Cantiones 
sacrae,’ 'Geistlicher Harfenklang,’ 'Rosetulum 
musicum,’ ' Rosengiirtlein,’ and so forth. Tho 
Concerto, however, was essentially non-con- 
grogational, while the choir of the period was 
inadequate to afford the harmonic support 
which effective congregational singing required. 

On the other hand, the organ, a newly 
perfected instrument, was available for that 
service, while the introduction of figured bass 
iconlinuo) aided the organist to underprop the 
melody and decided the victory for the discant 
over the tenor. The earliest important hymn- 
book of the 17th century — Johann Hermann 
Schein’s (1686-1630) Cantional (1627) — added 
a figured bass to its melodies for the use of 
‘organists, instrumental players and lutenists.* 
The organ decisively assumed the responsi- 
bility which the choir was unable to fulfil, when 
in 1650 Samuel Scheldt (1587-1654), the Halle 
organist, published his Tdbulatur Buck contain- 
ing 112 settings of 100 melodies to serve as 
accompaniments of congregational singing. 

As he distinguished the separate stanzas of 
the hymns, Scheldt may be regarded as the 
father of Uie Choral cantata, and no less is 


tho founder of (Germany’s organ school, which 
built itself upon the Choral and thereby was 
happily diverted from more \drtuoHity. From 
Scheidt onwards, Gorman organists developed 
their technique upon tho Choral, treating it 
either in free counterpoint with the melody as 
tho ennius firmm (pracafnlndum) , or in canonic 
variations, or fugally. Pre-eminent in thus art 
were Michael Practorius (1571-1021), Johann 
Christoph Bach (1642-1703), Johann Michael 
Bach (1648-94), Johann Pachollx?! (1653-1706), 
Dietrich Buxtehude (1637 1707), Georg B6hm 
(b. 1661), Johann Adam Roinkeii (1623 -1722), 
Johann Gottfried Walthor (1684-1748), and 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685^-1750). In 
modem times the full revelation of Bach’s 
grandeur hivs brought tho organ and Choral 
again into association in a literature which 
Hul^ert Parry (1848- 19 18) in England, Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97), Sigfrid Karg-Elort and Max 
Reger (1873-1916) in Germany, have enriched. 

Gorman composers in the 17 th century, on 
the whole, were loss successful in writing fine 
melodies than in rearranging the treasures of 
tho past to satisfy tho taste of their pwriwl. 
The most notable of them are : Michael Prao- 
torius (1571-1621), Melchior Franck (d. 1639), 
Johann Michael Altenburg (1584-1640), Hein- 
rich Schtitz (1585-1672), Johann Hermann 
Schein (1586-1630), Johann Schop (d. 1664 
or 1665), Johann Criiger (1598-1662), the finest 
melodist of the century, Heinrich Albert (1604- 
1651), Andreas Hammerschmidt (1612-76), 
Johann Rosenmliller (161^84), C’hristoph 
Range (1619 81), Georg Neumark (1021-81), 
Peter Sohren (d. 1692 or 1693), Jakob Hintzo 
(1622-1702), Johann Rodolph Ahlo (1625-73), 
Johann Georg Ebeling (1637 76), Gottfried 
Vopelius (1645 1715) and Joachim Neander 
(1650-80). Zahn enumerates upwards of 450 
hymn-l-K>ok8 published in the 17th century. In 
addition to Schein ’s (1627) already mentioned, 
the most important of them are : Johann 
Criiger’s Newes voUkdmLiches Gesangbuch (Berlin, 
1640) ; his Praxis pietatis meXica (Berlin, 1648 
(3rd edn.)) ; tho Crtiger-Runge hymn-book 
(Berlin, 1853) ; and Gottfried Voiiwlius’s Neu 
Leipziger Gesanghuch (Leipzig, 1682). The 
publication of local hymn-books was very 
general in the latter part of tho century. 

Poetry OF the Choral. — Viewed as poetical 
literature, tho Choral passed in the 17th century 
through the testing experience of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48), a period of unrelieved 
and universal gloom whose agony found a relief 
in ‘Kreuz- und Trostlioder’ and a hymnody 
subjective, sincere, devout. Paul Gerhardt 
(1607-76), the principal hymnist of the century, 
is second only to Luther in popularity, and in 
fertility his superior. The second half of the 
century culminated in the Pietistic revival led 
by Philipp Jakob Spener ( 1636-1705) , a reaction 
from the formalism of official Lutheranism 
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which, however, except in Hohomia and Mor- 
avia, never developed inUj organised dissent. 
Of hymn-writijrs, to the earlier period belong 
Johann Michael Altenburg (1584'“lt)40), Johann 
Heermann (ISHiS-HH?), Martin Kinkart (1586- 
1649), whose ‘Nun danket ajlc Gott’ (1036) 
voiced the p<.n)ple’fl relief at the conclusion of 
the devastating war, Georg WeishKil (1590- 
10il6) and Paul Flomroing (1009*-40). In the 
second half arc notable, l)C‘«ides Gerhard t, 
Christian Keimann (1607-62), Johann Rist 
(1607-67), Johannes Olearius (1611-84), Johann 
Franck (161K--77), Georg Neumark (1621-81), 
Johann Georg Albinus (1624-79), Louise 
Honriette of Brandenburg (1627 -67), Gottfried 
Wilhelm Sacer ,(1635 99), Eniilie Julianc of 
Schwarxburg-Uudolsta^lt (1637-1706), Salomo 
Liscow (164(C89) and (Jhristoph Tiotzo (1641- 
1703). 

The change which passed over the spirit of 
Gorman hymnody in the 17tli century was 
reflected conscuuontly in its melody. The 
rugged, rhythmic tunes of the Reformation, 
so Cfmgregational in their simplicity and direct- 
ness, w'ore dispossessed by unmetrii'al, aria- 
like tunes, and even by dance rhythms. In 
HalR, the centre of Pietism. Johann Ana.stasiu3 
Freyliughauson published (1704) the classic 
(jenanobuch of that schoc)!. It contained nearly 
700 hymns, set to 174 melodies, with figured 
btiss. Nearly half (82) of the tunes w’ere new ; 
only five represented tlie 16th century ami the 
traditions of Luther. Pietism, indeed, con- 
noted for the CJioral the end of its creative 
period, a fact strikingly illu.strated in the case 
of Bach. Spitta (i. 367) has di.spelled tlie 
illusion that he contributed tunes to Freyling- 
bauseirs 'Spiritual Hymn-Book,’ though there 
are countless proofs in his Passions and 
cantatas that lie had much in common with a 
literature so intimate and warm. Also ho 
contributed to Schomelli’s Goianghich (1730) 
melodics for three hymns included in Froyling- 
hausen’s collection — ‘Dir, dir Jehovah, wall 
ich singen,’ ‘ Eins ist not; ach Herr dies einc,' 
and 'Wio wohl ist mir, O Freund der Seelen.* 
But they are typical of all his compositions in 
this form. Unapproachable in his treatment 
of tlie ancient melodies, as his preference for 
them is patent, Bach’s original hymn-tiines {e.g. 
No. 42 of the' Christmas Oratorio’) are of the aria 
type, and, if they cannot lx* said to lx* wholly 
uncongrcgational. distinctly lack the character- 
istics of an effective congregational hymn. 

It does not follow from the presence of 
Chorals simplice stylo in Bach’s cantaUis and 
oratorios that he desired them t<i be sung by 
the congregation, though his orchestration of 
them strongly suggests that they were so 
sung. But his art and tlie Choral are in- 
extricably assoeiaUxi. His earliest composi- 
tions were C^horal studies for the clavier or 
organ. All the famous hymn melodies in 


common use he enriched wdth matchless liar- 
monies. They are rarely absent from his 
cantatas and oratorio.s. Their stanzas and 
their melodies inspired the work of his maturest 
genius. His organ technique was developed 
upon them, and they are the theme of the 
bulk of his music for that instrument. It 
would appear, as Spitta (iii. 107) comments, 
that Bach was impelled Uj connect the Choral 
with all his work for the .service of God, and 
to display it in its fullest brilliance. So com- 
plementary arc they that I^ach and the Choral 
together fell under the ban of 18th-century 
Rationali.sm, awaiting the 19th-century Revival 
which restored them to repute. It is not 
merely a coincidence that Philipp Spitta, who 
first interpreted the resurrected Bach, was the 
son of the author of Psalter und Harfe, through 
whom Evangelical hymnexly recovered the 
spirit of which Rationalism had deprived it. 
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CHORALEON, see Aeolodion. 

CHORAL HARMONIC SOCIETY. The 
members of this amateur society met at the 
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Hanover Square Rooms for the practioo of 
concerted vt)cal and instrumental muaie. In 
1837, J. H. B. Bajulo wavS the leader, Holdernesa 
the conductor and H. Buvington the organist. 
The programmes usually included a gleo or 
madrigal with symphonies, overtimes and 
vocal solos. c. M. 

CHORAL HARMONISTS’ SOCIETY, an 
association of amateurs dovoU'd to tlio ptu-- 
formaneo of great clioral works witli orchestral 
accompaniments, held its first meeting at the 
New Lmdon Hotf^l, Bridge St i-eet, Blackfriars, 
Jan. 2, 1833, and tlie subsequent ones at tlie 
]^)ndon Tavern until the last Concert, Aj)r. 4, 
1851, twelve months after which the Stjciety 
was disaolvecL It had a full band (containing, 
in 1838, 14 violins, 0 violas, 3 violoncellos, 
3 basses, with compUite wind) and cliorus. 
The solo singers were professionals — Clara 
Novello, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, J. A. Novollo, 
etc. Its conductors wero V. Novello, Lucas, 
Neato and Westrop ; leader J. H. B. Dando. 
The jirogrammes were oxci'lUmt. Among the 
works performed were Boi^thoven’s Mass in D 
(Apr. 1, 1839, and again Apr. I, 1844). Haydn’s 
‘kSeasons,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgisnacht,’ctc. 

The Choral Harmonists were a secession 
from the City of London (Tassical liAit.MON- 
IST.S, who h(4d tlieir first meeting Apr. 0, 1831, 
and met altiunately at Farn’s music shop, 
72 Lombard Street and the Horn Tavern, 
Doetors’ Commons, T. H. Severn was oon- 
diictor, and Dando U;ader, and the accompani- 
ments weixs arranged for a scqitet of strings. 
Among the principal works thus given wci*e — 
‘ Oberon,’ Spcdir’s Mass in 0 minor, and 
‘ lA'tzton Dingo,’ a selection from Mozart’s 
‘ Idomoneo,’ ct(!. The name ‘ City of London ’ 
was intended to distinguish it from the Classi- 
cal Harmonists, a still older society, meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, (d 
wliieh Griffin and V. Novollo were conductors. 

0. M. 

CHORAL SYMPHONY, the ordinary Eng- 
lish title for Beethoven’s ninth symphony (op. 
125) in D minor, commissioned by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, but first performed at the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre, May 7, 1824. First 
performance in London, by the Philharmonic 
Society, Mar. 21, 1825. At the Paris (bnserva- 
toire it was played twice, in 1832 and 1834, half 
at the beginning and half at the end of a 
concert. At Leipzig, on Mar. 6, 1826, it was 
played from the parts alone ; the conductor 
having never seen the score ! In America, by 
the New York Philharmonic Society, May 20, 
1846. ‘ o. 

CHORD is the simultaneous occurrence of 
several musical sounds, producing harmony. 
The term is ust'd when such occurrences are 
considered independently of context. Certain 
of the more frequently recurring chords are 
lamed, such as the ‘ common chord,’ the chord 
VOL. I 


of the sixth, of the dominant. t>f the diminished 
seventh, of the ninth, etc. (See Harmony.) 

c. H. H. I*,, with addns. 

CHORDING is a won! of ivoent origin, 
to oxpn^Ks the distribution of notes within a 
chord, whether cluster>*tl or spaced out. It is 
as imptirtaiit an element now of ort.hostraiion 
tis it Wcis of vocal writing in the 16th century. 
Since it may rL‘distributo the up^ier jiartials, 
thon> is a |>oint where it mergc's into t<mo- 
qiiahty. A. n. F.-8. 

CHORISTER (QuercsU*n> and other 
variants). The origin of the woni is obvious 
— a singer in aCiioiu (c/.t.). Strictly s|H‘aking, 
the designation has no age limit or sex rt'stric- 
tiun, but it is now g<*ncrally reserved for boy 
singers in catlu'drals or eliurch choirs. This 
ecclesiastical office is of ancient origin. The 
oldest choral grammar scliool in this country is 
that of St. Paul’s (\itlu‘dral, which dates from 
tin? time of Kdwaixl tln^ Confessor. It is 
inention(‘d by Ingulphus ; and tli rough all the 
vicissitudes of more than eight eenturies, tliis 
Foundation still (wists, and to-day the (ffioir 
S(!hool of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a model of its 
kind. The oilice of Master of the Children 
(ehoristors) at the (’hapol Royal can be traced 
as far bju’k as the reign of Henry VI., who 
appointed Jolm Plummer to that ])ost,Sept. 29, 
1444. 

ill the Foundation Statutes of Cathedrals, 
Chajiels Royal and (\)ll(*ge Chapels at the Uni- 
v<‘r.siti(NS of Oxford and (’aml>ridge choristers 
find a place. When, nearly six hundix^d years 
ago. King Edward III. ff)iinrhul the (.’ollege of 
Windsor (St. Ge<jrge’s Chapel), provision wa.s 
made for six chorist(‘rH (incr(^as<*d to thirU^eu by 
Edward IV.), wIkj should have ‘ ch^ar tuneable 
voices ’ and 

•be duly instructed In jzriinnimr and song, when not 
ciujagcd in the services id the chapel,’ 

In 1550 it was jjiovidcd further that 

‘every chorister of the ('ollege, whoso voie^ from 
hcni efurth shall change, sliull have live marks yearly 
for liis exhibition towards Ids llnding at grammar 
school for the space of four years, if ho bo apt and 
will diligently apply himself to learn,' 

Also it was enjoined that 

‘one of the i)ricstH or clerks should be chosen yearly 
to be rirandslre of the choristers, and to teaeli them 
the catechism and the principles of grammar and to 
write, and also to see to their manners.’ 

He was 

‘ bound t^) teach ten other poor children at the leailt 
freely, if they resort unto him.’ 

He was to 

‘ teach the ten choristers every week day In the year 
from six o’clock In the morning until eight, and from 
twelve o’clock daily until two ; which teacher ahould 
receive for his labours quarterly twenty-five shillings. 
The rest of the day the teacher of Music shall Instruct 
the choristers diligently to sing and to play upon 
instruments.* 

As an example of a Cathedral ‘ choir school * 
Foundation, that of Durham may bo instanced, 
Patrick Sanderson, in his Antiquities of ihs 
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Abbey, or CaOiedral Church of Durham (1767), 
p. 62, thus refors to it : 

* In the centry-garth, under the south end of the 
nine altars betwixt two pillars adjoining to the nine 
altars door, was a song-school, erected for the teach- 
ing six children to sli^, for tlie maintenance of God’s 
service in Uie Abbey Church, who had their meat and 
drink among the children of the Alinery, at the 
expence of the house. This school was built with 
the Church, and was neatly walnscotted within, 
round at>out, two yards high, and had a desk from 
one end of the school to the other to lay their books 
on. The floor was boardetl for warmnoss, and round 
alMut it long forms were fastened in the ground for 
the children to sit on, and the place where the iiuister 
sat and taught was all close boarded for wannness. 
ills othce was to teach the six children to sing, and 
play on the organs every principal day, when the 
monks sang their hlgik mass, and at even-song ; but 
when the monks were at mattens, and service at 
midnight, one of them played on the organs himself, 
and none else. The master had his chamber adjoin- 
ing U} the song-sch(K>l, where he hulged, and his diet 
in the prior's hall among the prior's gentlemen : and 
his other necessaries were supplied at the common 
cliarge, till the suppression of the house, when the 
school was pull'd down, so it is difficult to And 
where It stood.' 

The Durham Statutes wore revised in 1556. 
Statute XXVII., ‘ The Choristers and their 
Master,’ reads thus : 

‘ There shall bo ten young boys as choristers, with 
gwKl voices, to serve in the choir ; to teach whom (as 
well In singing as In good manners, besides the 
number of clerks) a person shall be appointed, of good 
fame ami conversation, skilful in singing and in the 
management of the organ : .\nd to encourage his 
greater attention, ho shall have leave of absence on 
ordinary days ; but he must constantly attend upon 
Sundays and holidays to perform the service. 

’ When he has leave of absence, the precentor shall 
appoint one of the minor canons, or singing-men who 
understands playing on the organ, to do that ofllce. 
If the ma.Ht<*r Is negligent of the boys* health or 
education, after a third admonition, to be removed. 
He shall llkewltki be sworn to perfonn his duty.' 


Statute XXXI. (* of th« commons ’) was to 
tho effect that the minor canons, the upper- 
master of tlie Grammar School, and tho master 
of tho choristers .should n?ccive six shillings j^er 
month ; the singing men each four shillings 
and eightpenco ; the grammar scholars and 
choristers throe shillings and fourpenco. 
Statute XXXII. (Tho Minister’s Vestments, 
commonly called Liveriett) enacted that 

'The minor canons, clerks, and other ministers of 
the church, choristers, grammar scholars, cooks, and 
poor men shall use an upper vestment of the same 
colour, liiach minor canon, and the head-master of 
the grammar schex)!, four yards of cloth for his gown 
at five shillings a yard ; the master of the choristers 
three yards of the sanm ; the choristers, grammar 
scholars, and under-cook, two yards and a half at 
three shillings and fourpence.’ * 

Early in tho 19th century cathedral choristers 
suffered scandalous neglect at the hands of 
deans and chapters, and the treatment meted 
out to those children of tender years by the 
masters set over them was often brutal. Miss 
Maria Haokett (1783-1874) devoted her time 
and means to ameliorating the condition of 
choristers in all parts of the kingdom, by 
personal yisitations to the various cathedrals, 
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and by her pen in vigorously waging war with 
dimns and chapters, and bringing them to a 
sense of their duties. Miss Hackett was per- 
mitted to see the realisation, to a very large 
extent, of the object to which she had devoted 
her beneficent life. 

For literature on tho subject see : 

(1) SiMioriest Notleu ef th* Offie* «/ Chcriii«rs, bj tbo R«t. Jamea 
Elwln Millard, B.A. (Joseph Masten), 184S ; (2) Sir F. A. Oor« 
Ounelcy’s Artar an CaPttdrml CkaritUrt In on CalAodmlf, 

edited by Dean Howson (John Murray), 1873 ; (3) Th$ OrgmnitU end 
Compo$«r$ cf St. Pa/ul't Cathtdral^ by John 8. Bumpua, 1891 ; (4^ 
an article on St. Peul'r Cathedral Chair School, In Mtu. T., May 
11H)0 ; (5) an article on The Choir School o/ St. Oeorte't Chapel, 
WituUor, Mum. T., Mar. 1903 : ( 0 ) a Mrlee of arUclea. by John 8 . 
Burapuii. on St. Paul'c Cathedral Choir School, in Musical Aevt. 
bcglnnlns Nov. 21, 1908; aXMl (7) especially the various wrlUnfs 
of Miss Maria Uackett. ^ 

CHORLEY, Henry Fothergill (6. Black- 
ley Hurst, I.^ncashiro, Doc. 15, 1808 ; d, London, 
Feb. 16, 1872), journalist, author and art 
critic. Tho only approach to systematic 
teaching in music which he ever received was 
from J. Z. Herrmann, afterwards conductor of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. Ho fre- 
quented all the performances within reach ; 
and his notes of these in his journal boar 
witness to tho steady growth of hi.s judgment. 
In Sept. 1830 ho made his first appearance in 
tho columns of the Athenceurn, and shortly 
after was received upon its staff. He then 
settled in London, and continut^d to write for 
tho Athenceurn until within a few years of his 
death in 1872. At tlio same time ho attorn ptf^d 
composition in other branches of literature 
— novels, dramas, biographies and poems. 
Among these may bo mentioned : 

Sketches of a Scaomi Town (1834) ; Conti, the Discarded (1835) ; 
UemortaU of Mrs. Jlcmans (183G) ; The Authors of England (1838) ; 
ThelAon.a Tale of the Coteries ; Music and Manners in France 

and North Oermang (1841) ; Pomfret (1845) ; Old Love and New 
Fortune (1850), » five^act play in blank vme ; The Lovelock (1854) ; 
/;ocra5«Uo (1859) : The Prodigy (imH) ; Duchese Elcanuur 

He dramatised G. Sand’s ‘ L’Uscoque,’ set to 
music by Benedict ; for whom also he wrote 
tho libretto of ‘ Rod Beard.* Bedsides trans- 
lating many foreign libretti, he wrote tho 
original word-books of one version of tho 
‘ Amber Witch ’ (Wallace), of ‘ White Magic * 
(Biletta), of the ‘ May Queen ’ (Bennett), 
‘ Judith ’ and ‘ Holyrood ’ (Leslie), ‘ St. 
Cecilia * (Benedict), * Sapphire Necklace * and 
‘ Kenilworth ’ (Sullivan), and words for many 
songs by Meyerbeer, Goldschmidt, Gounod, 
Sullivan, etc. Ho will be best remembered, 
however, as a musical critic. Within a year 
of his joining the staff of tho Athenoeum he 
had that department entrusted entirely to him, 
which he did not give up till 1868. His two 
published works which contain the deliberate 
expression of his opinions on the subject of 
music are Modem German Music (1854) — 
a republication, with largo additions, of his 
former work Music and Manners — and Thirty 
Years' Musical Recollections (1862). Beside 
these may be mentioned his Handel Studies 
(1859) and National Music of the World (edited 
by H. G. Hewlett after Chorley’s death, and 
published 1880). (See H, F, Charley, AutP 
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inography. Memoir^ and LeUere, by fl. 0. 
Hewlett. London, 1873.) Chorley is buried 
in Brompton Cemetery. j. m. 

CHORON, Alexandre I5tiennb (6. Caen, 
Oct. 21, 1772 ; d. Paris, Juno 29, 1834), writer 
and composer. He was a good scholar before 
b<^coming a musician. Ho began tlie study 
of music without assistance, but afterwanls 
received lessons from the Abbe Rozo and the 
Italian Boneai. 

Highly gifted by nature, he soon acquired 
grt'at knowledge in mathematics, languages 
and every branch of music, and published his 
Principes d'accompagnemeni dcs Icdts d'ltalie 
(Paris, 1804, 3 vols.), in which ho introduced 
8ala’s practical exercises on fugue and counter- 
|sjint, Marpurg’s treatise on fugue, many 
exercises from Padre Martiiu’s ‘ Esomplaro,* 
and a now system of harmony of his own — a 
work which cost him much time and money. 
In 1805 ho became a music publisher, and 
published many fine works of the best Italian 
and German masters. In conjunction with 
Fayollo ho then undertook the publication of 
his JHciionnaire des rnnsiriens (2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1810-11). Though devoted to his 
s<uenti6c studios and hampi‘rid with an un- 
successful business, Choron could not resist the 
temptation of trying his powers as a composer, 
and gave to the public ‘ La iSentinclle,’ a song 
long popular, and introduced in many French 
plays. But his gnat scheme was his hUro- 
duct ion d V etude genhah et raisonnee de la 
tnustque, a capital book, which ho left un- 
(inishod, because his necessities obliged him to 
devote his time to teaching music and to accept 
Mio situation of ‘ Directcur dc la musique des 
fetes publiques ’ from 1812 to the fall of 
Napoleon. Under Louis XVllI. he had the 
charge of reorganising the precentorship of the 
Cathedrals. Ho was appointed director of the 
Academio royalo do Musique (0p4ra) in Jan. 
1816, but the appointment having been rudely 
rt^voked in 1817 he founded a school for the 
study of music, which was supported by the 
Government from 1824-30 under the title of 
Institution royale de Musique classique ct 
religieuse, but declined rapidly when deprived 
of external aid. It waa taken up later by 
Niedermayer under the name of ‘ ficole do 
musique religieuse classique.’ Amongst the 
musicians educated by Choron in this famous 
school we must mention the composers Dietsch, 
Monpou, Boulanger - Kunz6, the tenor G. 
Duprez, the critic Scudo ; the singers Clara 
Novello, Rosine Stolz and Hubert-Massy. 

The premature death of Choron may bo 
attributed to disappo ntments and difficulties 
after the fall of Charles X. This learned 
musician and very kind-hearted man composed 
a Mass for three voices, a Stabat for three 
voices, and a number of hymns, psalms and 
vocal pieces for the church ; but bis best titles 


to fame, after the works already mentioned, 
arc his translations and editions of Albn^chU- 
berger’s works, his Mithode concerfante de 
musique d plusieure parties (Paris, 1817), his 
Mlthode de plain-chant (1818), his Manuel 
campUt de musique t^alc et insimmentale cu 
Encydopidie musicak^ which was published by 
his assistant Adrien de Fage in 18^16-38 
(Paris, 6 vols. and 2 vols. of examples), and 
several other didactic treat isia, which con- 
tributed greatly to improve the din^otion of 
musical studies in France. In fact, Choron 
may he considered as a jx^dagoguo of genius, 
and he had the credit of oiycning a new field to 
Frt'nch musicians, such as Fetis, Geo. Kostnor 
and Adrien de I.a Fage (see Fltis and 
The reader may also l)e referred t'<i the Sloge of 
Gauthier (Caen, 1845), and A. do I^a Fago 
(Paris, 1843). Seudo, in his Critique et litkra* 
ture inusicale^ (Paris, 1852, p. 333), has given a 
vivid picture of Choron as director of his school 
of music. o. r. ; addns. m. l, p. 

FHit. Q.-L. BIBI.KMJRAPHY 
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CH(3RT()N, the ‘ Chorus ‘ or ooclosiastical 
pitch to which organs wore usually tuned in the 
17th and 18th centuries. It was considerably 
higher than th(» chamber pitch used for secular 
music. This chaml)er pitch (Kammerton) was 
of two kinds, the higli and the low, but both 
wore lx?l()W the chorus pitch. (See l^T<m ; 
also Spitta, J. S. Bach, Engl, tr, ii. 286, 324, 
676, etc.) M. 

CHORUS (from Gr. \ Fr. chmur \ 
Ger. Char \ Ital. core). (1) Any body of 
singers, originally in the drama, subsequently 
in works of the oratorio tyfM) derived from 
drama, whoso jwrforraance is of an ensemble as 
opposed to a sf)lo kind. The word is equally 
applicable whether such singers sing in unison 
or polyphony. (See Choir.) 

(2) Compositions writUm for such a body. 

(3) In the 17th and 1 8th centuries the word 
was commonly used to denote the concerted 
conclusion of ducts, trios, etc. Thus ‘ Coro * 
in the scores of Handel’s operas. 

(4) The refrain of a song, or the part repeated 

by all available singers. c. 

CHORUS, the name in modiaeval Latin for 
the Crot, Crwth (q.v.), or Crowd. A manu- 
script of the 11th century written in England 
(B.M. Tib. c. vL) gives an illustration of the 
chorus and informs us that it was made of wood 
and had four strings, whilst Airaeric de Peyrac 
in the 14th century states that they were 
arranged in two pairs and tuned a fourth apart. 
Another 1 Ith-century illustration of this bowed 
crot is in the University Library, Cambridge 
(MSS. Ff. 1.23), where it is shown without a 
finger-board and played at the shoulder : Hie 
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finger-board appears in a 13th-century MS. of 
English workmanship (B.M. Add. MSS. 35,166). 

Owing to the fact that this Latin name is 
given at times to a primitive form of bagpipe 
(as in Gerbert’s De cantu et muMca sacra), the 
antiquity and popularity of the bagpipe in 
Scotland and Wales at the end of the I2th 
century has been strongly advocated ; for 
Giraldus Cambrensis, writing at that time, 
states that the chorus was in general use in 
both these countries. But ho is evidently 
alluding to the crot or crwth, however appro- 
priate the name chorus may have been to the 
bagpipe when the drone or two drones were 
added to that instrument in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. f. w. o. 

CHOUDENS FILS. This important Paris- 
ian music -publinhing business was fuuiulod 
in Juno 1845 by Antoine de (/Iioudens, at 
whoso death, in 1888, his son Paul (d. Paris, 
Oct. 7, 1925) succeeded him. The publications 
of the firm, whi(;h l)ogan with an iinthology 
of over 2(K) vocal pieces called ‘ I (uinti d’ 
Italia,’ include most of tho works of Berlioz, 
Gounod, Royer, Lalo, Brunoau, Oflcnbach, 
Audran, etc. o. F, 

(’HOIK^UET, Adolphe (tUStave (h. Havre, 
Apr. 16, 1819 ; d. I’aris, Jan. 30, 1886), wrote 
the verses of a givat many choruscH and songs. 

From 1840-56 be was teaching in New 
York. He contributed for a number of years 
to La France mu si calc, and I 'Art musical, 
giving occasional musical articles to Le 
Minestrel and tho Gazette rnusicah ; but his 
chief works am HisUnre de la tnusi<jue drama- 
iique en France, depuis scs oriqines jtisqidd nos 
jours, Paris, 1873, and Lc Musee du (■nnserva- 
toire national dc M usique, Paris, 1875, two 
works containing original views and mu<‘h 
information. (’hoii(T[uet wa^s niad<> k«M‘per of 
tho museum of tho Conservatoire in 1871, an<l 
made large additions to it. Ho published tho 
catalogue of tho miisoum in 1875. o. 

(TIRISMANN, Franz Xavier {d. May 20, 
1795), secular priest and eminent organ-builder. 
He worked chiefly in Upper and Lower Austria 
and in Styria. His name first apjwam in con- 
nexion with a monster organ at the monastery 
of St. Florian, near Linz, begun in 1770, but 
left unfinished in consequence of a quarrel with 
tho provost. The fame of thivS organ spu^ad 
far and wide, though it was not completed till 
1837. He also built organs at the abbi'y 
Spital - am - Pyhm, and in the Benedictine 
monastery at Admont, both organs destroyed 
by fire. The latter he c<^nsidoDHl his best 
work. Mozart and Albn'ohtsbergcr were 
present in 1790 at tho opening of an organ 
built by Chrismann in the church of Sohotton- 
feld, one of the suburbs of Vienna, and both 
pronounced it the best organ in Vienna. 
Though little known it is still in existence, and 
in spite of its small dimensions tno workman- 


ship is admirable, particularly the arrangement 
and voicing of the stops. Chrismann died in 
his seventieth year, when engaged upon an 
organ for the church of the small town of 
Kottenraann in iStyria, whore there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. c. f. p. 

0 H R 1 8 T M A N N, Johann Friedrich 
(b, Ludwigsburg, Sept. 10, 1752; d. Heutings- 
heirn, near Ludwigsburg, May 21, 1817), 
laitheran clerg 3 mian, composer, pianist, flautist 
and w'riter on the theory of music. 

He was educated at Tubingen, and in 1783 
was appointed minister of Houtingshciin. His 
groat work Elementarbuch der Tonkunst is in 
two parts (Spire, 1782 and 1790) with a book 
of examples. Ho was joint editor of tho Spiro 
Miisikalischc Zeitung ; in which, among other 
articles of int<‘rost, he detailed a plan (Feb. 
1789) for a general Dictionary’’ of Music. This 
wJieme was never carried out. H(^ was also 
a contributor to the Musikalisrhe Zeitung of 
Leipzig. Christmann composed for voice and 
piano, and with Knoclit arranged and edited a 
valuable collection for the Duchy of Wiirtem 
l)erg, entitled ‘ V'ollstandige Sammlung . . . 
Choral - melodien.’ Many of tho 266 hymns 
were his own composition. Ho was a friend of 
the Abbe Voglor. M. c. c. 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO (Ger. IVeih- 
varhtsoratorium), a seqmuice of 6 cJnirch can- 
tatas, by Ba('h, for tho various holy days oi 
Christ mastiflo. J'lio words aro writt(‘n and 
compiled by Picander and Bach himstdf, and 
tlie serh's was composed in 1734 (see Spitta, 
Bach, Fngl. tr., ii. 570 ff. ; see also Bach). 

CHRISTO, Fk. Fstkvao de (/>. Torres Novas, 
nr. Lisbon ; d. Thomar, It) 13), a Portugu(‘se 
monk, who professed in tho Monastery of 
'rhomar in 1559 whore ho arranged and edited 
music for processions and for Holy Week, for 
general use in Portugal. His ‘ Processionale ’ 
was printed at (.’oimbra in 1593 ; his ‘ Liber 
Passionurn,’ at JJsbon in 1595. Tho lattcT was 
provided with a preface by the colebraUMl com- 
poser Duarte Lono, hut was afterwards found 
to bo incorrect. Tho ‘ Introduc 9 ao facilissima 
e novissima do canto fermo ’ attributed to him 
was probably tho work of Vicente Lusitano. 

J. B. T. 

CHRISTO, Fr. Lutz de (6. Lisbon ?, 1625 ; 
(/. there, Sept. 7, 1 693), a Portuguese monk of the 
Carmelite order, who was also an organist and 
composer. His works include Passions accord- 
ing to the four evangelists (for 4 v.), ‘ LigoSs 7 
(lectiones) de Defunctos,’ motets and vilhanci- 
cos. J. B. T. 

CHRISTUS: (1) Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
oratorio, tho completed portions of which wore 
first performed at tho Birmingham Musical 
Festival, Sopt. 8, 1862 (see Mendelssohn), a. 

(2) Liszt’s second oratorio performed Buda- 
pest 1873, in celebration of the jubilee of the 
composer’s career (see Liszt). 
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CHRISTUS AM OLBERGE, the original 
title of B<‘eUio veil’s Mount of Ouvks, 

CHROMATIC. A wor\i derived from the 
Greek Hie name of one of the 

noiont tetrachords, the notes of which were 
formerly supjiosod to be similar to the scale 
known as ‘ chromatic ’ in later times. 

(1) Instruments are said to be chromatic 
when throughout the whole or n substantial 
part of their compass they can be made to pro- 
duce all the notes of the chromatic scale. 

(2) In melodic and harmonic analysis the 
tc*rm chromatic is generally applied to notos ' 
marked with accidentals ivhich are abnormal | 
to the scale of the key in which the passage j 
occurs. Hence a note which is chromatic with } 
reference to a particular key may cease to be i 
chrf)mRtic if a siiitablo modulation occurs at the i 
same time. This is also true of chords which | 
are chromatic in this sense. The exact ap]>lica- i 
tion of the word chromatic will therefore de- I 
j>end on the view which is taken of the true ; 
detinition of key in the chosen context. Thus i 
in tlie following example from John Daniel j 
(‘ (’hromatic Tunes,’ 1606) the lirst part of the 


Chro - ma • tic tunes most like my pas - sions sound 



melody is chromatic. So in the broad sense is 
the character of the whole harmonic structure, 
with reference to the prevailing key of G minor. 
Rut if the incidental modulations, to C minor, 

F major, and so forth, are taken into ])articular 
account, then no one of the notes of the melody j 
is actually chromatic at the nunnent of utter- 
ance. Ambiguity of thi.s kind is very frequent 
in what is commonly called chromatic harmony, 
though in the music of the classical period, 
when the definition of keys was strongly em- 
phasised, there is usually no difiiculty in using i 
the term chromatic with fair consistency. 

The following melody from Mozart’s sym- 
phony in D is highly chromatic. 



So Is the following passage from Beethoven’s 
sonata in Bb (op. 106), the movement quoted 
being in the key of D. 



CHROMATIC HARP, soe Harp. 

CHROMATICISM. A consistent hlstorioal 
U'luioncy towards w'alar ami harmonic fxpan- 
sion, which tak^a the form of bringing into 
ordered relation a given system elements that 
were originally chromatic and external to it. 
There were, even in vho rigid technique of the 
ecclesiastical modes, contingencies in which a 
foreign note might be introduced, but it was 
not until classical tonality made the major and 
minor scales the exclusive pivots around w'hich 
all developments had to l>e grouped, that 
chromaticism became a marked feature of 
melodic and harmonic evolution. The funda- 
mental position of the chromatic scale as a limit 
of expansion no doubt reinfor(?cd this tendency, 
and in a oomparntively short time there was no 
element in it which had not found a more or 
less formal relat ion to the prevailing melodic and 
harmonic values. The examples already given 
under the lieading Ciiuomatio will bo sufficient 
to show how far this tendency Jiad progressed up 
to the period of Beethoven. The 19th century 
took for grained the ground already gained, and 
proceeded to knit these chromatic features ever 
more closely into the classical fabric. JjYora 
chromaticisms that wore comparatively un- 
accented, us in the following from Wagner’s 
‘ Tannhauser,’ the step was made to harmonies 



in which the prevailing colour was unmistak- 
ably chromatic. The following example Is 
reduced from Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde.* 



At the same time melody, which fead heretofore 
moved somewhat circumspectly with reference 
Uj chromatic notes, began to treat them with 
marked freedom, as in the following, which is also 
reduced from Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde.' 



8 8 



And this freedom in the incorporation of 
chromatic material has been steadily piirsued 
by Wagner’s successors. 
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In analogous fashion, chrornatichtm in the 
aenao defined is a feature in the nco-modal and 
other non *clas8ioal systems which contemporary 
jnusio is in process of exploring. Whether such 
systems are derived from the past or are 
modem inventions of modal type, they are 
rarely used rigidly. All kinds of progressions 
which are chromatic with reference to the 
chosen system are Incorporated freely, and at 
least one of these modem modes, the whole- 
tone scale, is itself inherently chromatic in 
derivation. The combination of tonalities also 
involves, from the traditional point of view, an 
increasingly chromatic attitude towards the 
elements of music, and all these technical ex- 
pansions, whatever their derivation, serve to 
encourage the tendency under discussion. The 
expansion of any scale or mode may indeed 
achieve, as the classical system has achieved, a 
chromaticism which is complete to a degree. 

There is, however, a still more radical view of 
the structure of music which is discernible in 
some of the features of contemporary work, and 
which seems to point to a logical end towards 
which all expansions might theoretically con- 
verge. This is the adoption, more or less 
acknowledged, of the chromatic scale itself as 
a homogeneous musical medium. In extreme 
form this would be pure chromaticism. Con- 
sidered from such a point of view, all the 
various scales, with their respective melodic 
and harmonic values, to which music has 
hitherto attached itself, become stages in the 
approach towards what is undoubtedly an all- 
inolusivo system. The chromatic scale is in 
fact the final arbiter as to what shall be music, 
and this has been true both in theory and 
practice ever since equal temperament in 
tuning fixed our system of intervals. There is 
therefore a certain logical appeal in a theory 
that would accept chromaticism without re- 
servation, and attempts have been made to 
write in this medium, all the traditional values 
being modified or ignored. It cannot be said 
that there is as yet any ajsthetic evidence that 
the metboii is more than an intellectual abstrac- 
tion, but the following passage from Arnold 
Sohdnberg's op. 11 may be taken as embodying 



CHRYSANDER 

in comparatively simple terms the extreme 
point of view. 

CHROMATIC SCALE. The scale of twelve 
semitones, which is the fundamental scale of all 
the music of western civilisation. Since per- 
manent values were given to all the traditional 
intervals of pitch, the chromatic scale has in- 
cluded all the notes available in our notation, 
and has also coincided with the notes produced 
by instruments which have a fixed mechanism. 
It therefore represents a technical limit beyond 
which variations of pitch have no recognised 
place in our musical system. 

The notation of the chromatic scale has never 
been altogether consistent, owing to the fact 
that the accidentals employed were originall)> 
related to the more variable intervals which 
preceded equal temperament. Thus for ever;^ 
note in the chromatic scale there are now, ad- 
initting double sharps and double fiats, at least 
two forms of notation. Moreover, comi) 08 er 8 
have tended to become less concerned with the 
theoretical basis of notation, with the result 
that simplicity in writing or reading has often 
been the only reason for a particular choice 
of method. With reference to the key of 
C the following is theoretically consistent. 



The choice of notation here follows the 
traditional analysis of classical harmony, and 
similar relations to other keys can he deduced 
by regarding each sound respectively as repre- 
senting, in the chosen key, the tonic, minor 
second, major second, minor third, major 
third, perfect fourth, augmented fourth, j>er- 
fect fifth, minor si.vth, major sixth, minor 
seventh and major seventh. It is clear, 
however, that the use of natural signs would 
be largely avoided if sharjjs in ascending, 
and fiats in descending, were more frequently 
chosen. Practical convenience of this kind 
has led many composers to prefer this latter 
method. 

(See also Equal Temperament ; Harmony ; 
Mode; Neo-modal; Scale; Tonality.) 

G. D. 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich (6. Lubthee, 
Mecklemburg, July 8, 1826 ; d, Bergedorf, 
Sept. 3, 1901), is Imown to the musical world 
chiefly through his profound and exhaustive 
researches on Handel, to which he devoted his 
life. 

He studied at the University of Rostock, 
lived for some time in England, and later on 
his own estate at Bergedorf, near Hamburg. 
His biography of Handel, standing evidence of 
his studies, remains incomplete.^ In detail 
and historical research it remains the ground- 

1 k HArtd. Ldptif : toL 1. 18&8 ; roL IL 1860 ; toL m 

pMil. 186 -r 
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work of all subsequent study of Handel's 
history, although certain details have since 
irceived correction, and its view of Handels 
abstract importance as a musician must bo 
accepted with reservation. He representa him 
not only as the culminating point of a previous 
development, and the master who perfected 
the oratorio, but as the absolute culminating | 
point of all music, beyond whom further pro- 
gress is impossible. While holding these views 
Chrysandor was naturally a declared opponent 
of all modem music ; he was also partial, if not 
unjust, in his criticisms on the older masters, 
such as J. S. Booh. Besides these biographical 
studies Chrysandcr edited the complete works 
of Handel for the German ‘ Handel-Gksell- 
sciiAFT* (q.v.). His laborious collations of the 
original MSS. and editions, his astounding 
familiarity with the most minute details, and 
his indefatigable industry, combine to make 
this edition a work of the highest importance, 
at once worthy of tlu^ genius of Handel and 
honourable to the author. In continuation 
of his task of popularising Handel’s works in 
GtTinany, afUT the completion of the under- 
taking, Chrysandc'r issued several of the ora- 
torios with sugg(^stcd abbreviations such as 
arc requin'd in the presemt day, and with the 
addition of many cadenzas from old copies. 
Some so treated ait; ‘ Hercules,’ ‘ Deborah,’ 

‘ Esther * and ‘ Messiah.’ Amongst other writ- 
ings of (Mirysand(;r may be mentioned two 
admirable treatises, Ober die MoUUmart in 
V olksgesdngev ^ and Vber da^ Oralorium (1853) ; 
also Die Jahrbiicher fur mnsikalische Wissen- 
schaftf in 2 vols., 1863 -67 (Breitkopf & H artel) ; 
and finally a number of articles in the AllgC’ 
meine musikalische Zeiturig of IjLMjizig (which 
he edited from 18()8 71, and again from 1875 
U> its cessation in 1882), violently criticising 
the productions of the modem school. Of the 
highest importance in musical literature was 
the Vierteljahrsschrift ffir Musikwissenschaft, 
undertaken with Spitta and Guido Adler, 
which appeared between 1885 and 1895. He 
also published some excellent editions of 
Bach’s ‘ Klavierwerko ’ (4 vols., with preface ; 
Wolfenbiittol, 1856), and Carissimi’s oratorios 
‘ Jephte,’ ‘Judicium Salomonis,’ ‘Jonas’ and 
‘ Baltazar,’ which appeared in his collection 
Denkmdler der Tonkunst (Weissenbom, Bcrge- 
dorf). Complete editions of the works of 
Corelli (ed. Joachim) and Couperin (ed. Brahms) 
began in the same series. As a supplement to 
the Handel edition, five works were reissued, 
from which Handel had appropriated ideas or 
portions : No. 1 was the Magnificat of Erba ; 
No. 2 the Te Deum of Urio (previously pub- 
lished in the Denkmdler ) ; No. 3 a sercnata of 
Stradella ; No. 4 a book of duets by Clari ; and 
No. 6 Gottlieb Mnffat’s harpsichord pieces, 

‘ Componimenti musicali * (see Denkmaleb). 
An interesting obituary notice, by his son-in- 


law, Mr. Charles Volkert., apjK^anHl in the 
Mus, T, for Oit. 190L a. m., with addns* 

CHUECA, Kedkrico (6. Madrid, May 5, 
1846 ; d, thert', June 20, 1908), a Spanish com- 
j>oser of comic operas whose mind was steepetl 
in the popular street-songs of his country and 
who had the happy knack of composing the 
kind of muaic which Ma<irid audiences liked to 
hear. ‘Cadiz’ and * Carainelo ’ are Andaliix 
in feeling, * La alegrfa do la huerta * is Murcian, 
while the third act of ‘ J.A Caza del Oso ’ is 
built on tunes from the Asturias. He received 
a good wlucation, and sjient his vacations with 
a street band which he had organised for the 
amusement of himself and his friends. A set 
of waltzes for orchestra, ‘ l^montos de un 
preso,’ attraettvi the attention of Barbieri, who 
was comluctor of the Sociodad de Conciertos, 
and their success in j>erformance decided 
Chue(;a to adopt music as a career. He pro- 
duced a large number of delightful comic 
operas, including ‘ Pobre Chica,’ ‘ El Caballero 
de Gracia,’ ‘ l-4i Gran Via’ (with Valvkrde) ; 
while ‘ Cadiz ’ has a charm and lightness of 
touch comparable with that of Barbieri, 
Sullivan or OfTenbach. Chueca is the typical 
(;<)mposer of the period of modern Spanish 
history known as the Restoration. J. B. T. 

CHURCH,(1)John(/>. Windsor, 1675; d. Jan. 
6, 1741), received his (;arly musical educa- 
tion as a chorister of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. On Jan. 31, 1697, he was admitted a 
gentleman of the Chajx;! Royal, and on Aug. I 
following was advanced to a full place, vacant 
by the death of flames Cobb. 

He obtained also in 1704 the apjKiintments 
of lay vicar and mast(!r of the clioristers of 
WeHtminKt(;r Abbey. Ho is buried in the 
south cloi8U;r of Westminster .‘\blK;y. Church 
composed some anthems and H(;rvice8 (Tud- 
way Collection, MSS., R.C.M., B.M., Ch. Ch., 
etc.). His service in F appc'ars in Ouseley’s 
‘ Cathedral Music,’ 1853 ; he wrote also many 
songs, and was the author of an J ntroduction to 
Psalmody f published in 1723. The editorship 
of Divine Harmony, an important collection of 
I the words of anthems used in the Cliai>cl Royal 
(1712), has bfien frequently ascribc'Jl to Croft, 
but Davey,^ on the evidence of Thomas Ford’s 
MSS. in the Bodleian, considers it to have been 
the work of Church. (2) Richard (1699-1776), 
cousin of the above, was organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral (Davey). w. H. H., with addns. 

CHURCH CHORAL SOCIETY, see New 
York. 

CHURCH MUSIC SOCIETY, THE, was 
inaugurated March 20, 1906, at a meeting held 
at the Church House, Westminster, with the 
object of facilitating 

‘ The selection .‘ind jMTformance of the raiislc which 
Is most suitable for different (X’-caslons of Divine 
Worship, and for choirs of varying powers.* 

Its organisation consists of a president, 

I nUL gng. JTm. (ed. mi>, p. 343. 
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vico-pro«ident«, troa«uror, (>nc or rnoro Hecro- i 
tarioa, a council and executive committee, all ■ 
of whom are eh^ctcMl annually. The 19th j 
annual report (1926) ^ivt^H a JiHt of ahenit 1000 : 
morabors who are of three chi««eH : (1) Life l 
members (a donation of not 1 oh« than £5), (2) i 
ordinary rnernU^rH (annual subneription Ss.) * 
and (3) AHaociates (organiMts, ohoirmaaters, i 
parochial clergy, etc., who arc asked only to 
pay for ])o«taKc of literature). 

The society has done much useful work of an 
advisory kind ; it arranges l(*ctur<«, j>ractice8 
and ooursos of study in church music, and 
has published a Choral Service Book, many 
occasional papcTs and a valuable series of 
reprints of old church music for parish choirs. 
Sydney H. Nicholson {q.v.) is chairman of the 
executive, and the Mary Trefusis, with 

others, is honorary secretary. 0. 

CHUTE, the name of an fujrement of the 
French w’.hool. The word is sometimes iisi'd 
of the CoDhk (see Ornamknts). e. bH 

CliVALA, Emanuel (6. I’rague, Jan. 1, 
1861), writiir and composer, studied the piano- 
forte with Cainer and Celostin Miiller, and 
theory with Josef Foorster and Fibich ; he al.so 
occupied himself to some (extent with com- 
position. In 1878, Josef Sladka persuaded him 
to write on musical questions for his publica- 
tion Lumir^ and it is in thivS dirtudion that ho 
has done the great<jst si^rvire to (V.ochoslovak 
art, contributing also important articles to 
M^alibor,’ ‘Politik’and otlier journals. His 
criticism is sound and free from exaggerated 
(/hauvinism. A series of essays in German, 
entitled .4 Quarter of a Ce.nturi^ of Bohemian 
Mmic (1802-87), helped to introduce the 
works of his compatriots to a wider public. 
His composition.s include songs — many in the 
folk -style ; pianoforte pieces ; a romance and 
little suite for violin ; string quartets in H 
minor and C minor, a trio in (J minor and a 
quinU't in B Hat major ; a concert overtime in 
0, tt sinfonietta, * Impressions of Spring,’ and 
a tone picture, ‘ Wake-night,’ considered the 
most successful of his compositions. Chvala 
fills an important official position as director in 
chief of State railways. k. n. 

CHWATAL, (1) Franz Xaveu (6. Humburg, 
Bohemia, Juno 19, 1808 ; d. Soolbad, Klmen, 
Juno 24, 1879), w'as a music-U'aoher from 18,32 
at Morseburg, and from 183,5 at Magdeburg. 

Ho produced salon-pieces for the piano (to 
the numb<>r of 2(K) or upwards), and twt» piano- 
forte nu'tbods. 

His hn)ther, (2) Josevh {h. Jan. 12, 1811), 
founded an organ-factory at Merseburg, under 
the name of Chwatal uiul Sohn, which has 
brought «nit several small improvements in 
organ -action. m. 

(TAJ A, Azzolino Bernardino della 
(6. Siena, Mar. 21. U>71), composer, organist 
and amateur organ-builder. 


Besides his jiublishcd works — Salmi con. 
certati ’ (Bologna, 17(X)), ‘ Cantate da camera 
(Lucca, 1701, and Bologna, 1702), ‘ Senate per 
cembalo ’ (Kf)mc, 1727) — he left in MS. 4 masses 
and several cantatas and motets (see Q -L.)\ 
but it is by liis instrumental comi) 08 iiion that 
he is now known, and his treatment of the 
sonata form is held to be of some importance in 
the history of the art (v>eA^ Adolf Sandbkroer : 
Zur dlteren italicnischen Klaviermusik). In 
173.3, Ciaja, as a Knight of St. Stephen, pre- 
sented a magnificent organ to the church of 
that order in Pisa, still one of the finest in 
Italy, containing 4 manuals and 100 stops. Ho 
not only superintended its eonstniction, but 
personally as8i.sUHl the workmen. m. c. c. 

CTAMPI, Francesco {h. Massa, r. 1704), an 
excellent violinist who went to V'enicc c. 1728, 
where he composed and produced a number 
of operas between 1729 and 1762. Burney 
praises a Mass and a Miserere ; and Mendel con- 
firms his opinion with regard to the latter, 
which is in the Hofburg Library, Vienna. 

E. V. d. s. 

CTAMPI, Leorenzio Vincenzo (6. Piacenza, 
171V)), dramatic composer, now remembered 
chiediy as the cmnfioser of the famous song 

* Tre gionii son che Nina ’ (see Ojcf. Hist. Muh. 
vol. iv. p. 234, and Mas. 7'., 18V)9, pp. 241-3), 
erroneously aw.Tilx'd to IVTgolcsi. Tlie song 
was introduced into his opera, ‘ Oli tre citjisl^ei 
ridicoli,’ by ('iampi. 

He c^amo to London in 1748 with a company 
of Italian singers, and between that year and 
1762 produced ^ (ili tn* ciciislxn ridicoli,’ 

‘ Adriano in Siriu,’ ‘ 11 trionfo di ( Camilla,’ 

* Bcrtoldo in (’ortis’ prt'viously jK^rformed in 
Italy, ‘ Didono,’ ‘ (’atone in Utica,’ ‘ 11 negli- 
gent<‘,’ and some songs in the pasticcio 
‘ Tolomeo.’ Burney says that ‘ Ik^ had fire and 
abilities ’ but no genius. Hi.s comic ofH'ras 
were the most suci^essfiil, but ‘ l^idono ’ is said 

j to contain U^autiful music. He also comx>osed 
! 12 trios for strings, 6 organ concertxis, 6 con- 
i certos of 6 parts, Italian songs, overtures, and 
j a Mass (1768), now in the State Library at 
1 Berlin. M. c. c., with addns. 

j (TANCHETTINI, (1) Veronica Elizabeth 
I {nee Dilssek) {b. Cz.aslau, Bohemia, 1779; 

; d. Ismdon, 18.33), piani.st and composer, studied 
i the pianoforte under her father from infancy. 
In 1797 she joined her brother, J. L. Dussek, 
in London, where she married Francesco 
(Uanchettini. She was a successful teacher, 
and composed two concertos and several 
sonatas for the pianoforte. 

Her son. (2) Pio {b. London, Dec. 1 1, 1799; 
d. (’heltenham, July 20, 18,51), was a composer 
and pianist. At 6 years old he appeared at 
the OjH’ra Houst' as an infant jirodigy. A year 
later he travelled with his father through 
Holland, Ormany and France, where he wa^i 
hailed as the English Mozart. By the age 
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8 he had mastered the £!nglish» French, 
German and Italian languages. In 1809 ho 
j)erfomied a concerto of his own composi- 
tion in Ltindon. Catalani appointed him her 
composer and director of her concerts, and 
frequently sang Italian airs which he wrote t-o 
suit her voice. He published a cantata for 
two voices and chorus to words from ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ ; music to Pope’s ‘ Odo on Solitude ’ ; 
‘ Sixty Italian Notturnos * for two, three and 
four voices, and other vocal pieces. Ho was 
also editor and })ubli8her of a book of canons by 
Padre Martini, as well as of the scores of many 
symphonies and overtures of Mozart and 
Beethoven. M. c. c. 

CIBBER, Susanna Maria (6. Feb. 1714; 
d. Jan. 80, 1700), sing(‘T, sister of Hr. Thomas 
Augustine Arin^, the eidfibrated composer, 
made h(*r first public aijpearince. Mar. 13, 
1732, at the llayniarket Theatre, as th(‘ lioroino 
of J.ampe’s ojwra ‘ Amelia,’ with considerablo 
success. 

In Apr. 1734 she became thc^ second wife of 
Theophilus Cibber. On Jan. 12, 1730, Mrs. 

( 'ibber made ' hm* first attimipt as an ai^tiuss * 
at Drury i^ne Theatre in Aaron Hill’s tragedy 
of ' Zara,’ and was soon aceepts'd as the tii-st 
tragedian of her time, a ])osition wliich she 
maintained f( )r th i rty years. Her success a.s an 
actress did not, however, lead her to abandon 
her po.siti()ii as a vocalist ; in the theatre she 
continued to r(‘pr<'scnt Polly in ‘ The Beggar’s 
Ojx^ra,’ and other like parts. The eontralto 
songs in the ‘ Messiah,’ and the part of Micah 
in ‘ Samson,’ were composed by Handel ex- 
pressly for her. Her voice, ai^cordiiig to all 
contemporary testimony, although small, was 
indescribably plaintive, and her powora of 
expression enabled lier to impress most forcibly 
upon the mind of the hearer the meaning of the 
language to which she gave utterance. And 
what storling advantages must have been 
derived from the combination of the powers of 
a gn‘at actress with thost^ of a vocalist in the 
delivery of recitative ! Mrs. Cibber is buried 
in the north cloister of Westminster Abl3oy. 
It is said that Garrick, on hearing of her 
death, exclaimed, ‘ Then Tragedy expired with 
her.* w. ic. h. 

CICONIA ( ? a translation of ‘ Ooijevaar ’ = 
stork), Joannes (b. Liege, late 14th cent.), was 
a canon at Padua, theorician and composer. 
There is a MS. treatise (Z)e proj)oriionibus) in 
the Ferrara library, and at Pisa ; Nova 
musica (4 vols., MS. copy), Bologna ; Incipit 
praephatio novt musice (6 vols.), Florence; 
Riccardiana, chansons, etc., in collect, cod. of 
various towns; new editions by Wolf, Hiemann, 
Stainer. (See Q.-L. and i?ie?wa7in.) E. v. d. s. 

CID, LE, opera in 4 acts ; words by Ad. 
D’Ennery, Louis Gallet, and Edouard Blau ; 
music by J. Massenet. Produced Op6ra, Paris, 
Nov. 30, 1885. (Bee also Corneuus.I 


CIFRA, AntonI(\ [b. Rome. r. 1575; 
d. I.*oreto, r. Hk’lS), was one of the few pupils 
actually taught by Palestrina during the short 
time that the great master asstniated himself 
with the Hi-hool of Nanini. 

In liHHi he was maestro at tlie German 
college in Rome, in LHO he was maestri^ at 
lyoreto, but in 1023 removed to San Giovanni 
in Lafernno. Tw'o years later he entereti the 
service of the Archduke Cliarles, and about 
1028 returned to Italy. Tliat he was an 
erudite and elegant musician is shown by the 
fact that the Padn^ Martini insf'rted an Agnus 
Dei i)f his, as a specimen of gtMxi work, in his 
essay on counter])oint. Hi' himself published 
a large ijuantitv of his masacs (1019 and 1021), 
motets, madrigals and p.siilms, at Rome and at 
Venice, of which a detailed catalogue is given 
in After his death Antonio Puggioli of 

Rome pnhlishc'd a voluim' containing no less 
than 2(K) of his motets for 2, 3. 4, 0 and 8 
voices. The title-])age of this book eontains 
a portrait of him takiMi in the 45111 year of his 
age. Underneath the engraving are the follow- 
ing excof'dingly j>oor verses — 

‘ Qiil poteraH nuimTis sylvas lapIOescjuo movero, 
sU ciue prjuTUptus tuncrc, < ’ifra. slles ? 

Fiillimur ; uxliis to vivis liu'tiHsinuirt acvo. 

Ft caiUTis proj^rjls darns ubhjiie moOls.* 

Oifra is among the ‘ masters nourishing about 
thaitiiiK^ in Italy,’ of whosi' works Milton sent 
home ‘ a cliest or two of (‘hoicc music books.’ 
(I^hillifis’s Mrmair .) E. H. P. 

OlLftA, FRANUK.sro (b. Palmi, Calabria, 
July 29, 180(>), composer. 

His jiarents were Giuseppe Cil^a, an ad- 
vocate, and F(‘licita (Irillo. Although passion- 
ately devoted to nnisic from his earliest years, 
he received no regular instnj(4ion, until at the 
ago of 9 he was fortunate enough to enlist the 
sympathy of Francesco Florimo, the friend of 
Vordi, and the librarian at the (’onaervatorio 
of Naples. Florimo strongly recommended 
his panuits to devote him to a musical career, 
and the boy was sent a year later to a Licco- 
convitU) at Na])Ios, where he devoted himself 
ardently to the study of the pianoforte. In 
1881 lie entered the Naples Conservatorio, 
where he studied the pianoforte with^^Ieniamino 
Cesi, and counterpoint and composition with 
Paolo Serrao. In 1889, while still at the Con- 
servatorio, he produced his first opera, ‘ Gina,’ 
a work in three acts, to a libretto by Golisciani. 
Its success was so marked that Sonzogno, the 
publisher, commissioned the young composer to 
write another opera in three acts, ‘ I^a Tilda,* 
which was produced at the Pagliano Theatre, 
in Florence, Apr. 1892, and was received with 
much favour. Cil^a continued to write much 
for the pianoforte, and in 1894 produced a 
sonata for violoncello and pianoforte. In 1896 
his ‘ L* Arlesiana,* an opera in three acts, 
founded upon Alphonse Daudet’s famous 
drama, was produced at the Teatro Lirico, 
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Milan. The music was charming, and the 
oomposer*s clever use of folk -tunes was much 
admired, but the libretto was poorly con- 
structed and the opera was not very successful. 
In 1896 Cil^ was appointed professor at the 
R. Istituto Musicals at Florence, where he 
remained until 1904. His next opera was 
‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,* written to a libretto 
drawn by Colautti from Scribe's well-known 
play. This was i)roduced at the Teatro Lirico, 
Milan, in Nov. 1902. ' Adriana * first carried 

his fame beyond the Alps. It was produced 
at Covent Garden in Nov. 1904. Though not 
conspicuous for dramatic power, it is a work 
of decided charm and accomplishment. The 
lighter scenes, in particular, are very cleverly 
handled, and show welcome signs of the genial 
influence of Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff.’ A later opera, 
‘ Gloria,* written to a libretto by Colautti, was 
produced with emphatic success on Apr. 16, 
1907, at La Scala theatre, Milan. R. a. s. 

CIMA, (1) Giovanni Paolo, of Milan, 
organist there in 1609. He wrote rnotetti, 
ricercari, concorti ecclesiastici, etc. ; also in- 
strumental music between 1598 an<i 1010 
(Q.-L,). (2) Tvllio (6. Uonoiglione, near Rome, 

c. 1620), a singer at the Lateran, Rome. In 
1621 he signs the dedication of his ‘ Sacrae 
Cantiones’ at Valentani, and in 1648 ho calls 
himself LL.D. He wrote a considerable num- 
ber of church compositions, motets, etc. (See 

Q.-L.) K. V. d. 8. 

CIMADOR, Giambattista {b, Venice, c. 1761 ; 

d, London, c. 1808), composer, and player on 
the violin, violoncello and pianoforte, born of 
a noble family in Venice. 

In 1788 he produced in Venice ‘ Pimmalione,' 
an interlude, with which, notwithstanding its 
succc^ss, he was so dissatisfied as to burn the 
score and renounce composition for the future. 
Cherubini used the words of several scenes from 
this interlude for his oi)era of ‘ Pimmalione.* 
About 1791 Cimador settled in London as a 
teacher of singing. Hearing that the orchestra 
of the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, had 
refused to play Mozart’s symphonies on account 
of their difficulty, he arranged six of them as 
sestets for strings and flute. The work was 
well done, and the symphonies first made 
known in this form speedily took their proper 
place with the public. He composed duos for 
two violins and violin and alto, a concerto for 
the double-bass, and a few vocal pieces. 

M. o. c. 

CIMAROSA, Dombnico (6. Aversa, Naples, 
Deo. 17, 1749 ; cf. Venice, Jan. 11, 1801), one 
of the most celebrated Italian dramatic com- 
posers. 

Cimarosa, who was the son of poor working 
people, received his musical training at the 
Conservatorio Santa Maria di Loreto. He 
attended that celebrated school for II years 
(1761-72), and acquired a thorough knowledge 


of the old Italian masters under Manna, 
Sacchini, Fenaroli and Piccinni. In 1772 he 
produced his flrst opera, * I^e stravaganze del 
conte,’ at the Teatro de’ Fiorentini in Naples, 
which was so successful as to give him at once 
a place among composers. From that date 
till 1780 be lived alternately at Rome and 
Naples, and composed for the two cities some 
20 o])eras, ‘ L’ Italians in Londra ’ (Rome, 1779) 
among the number. Between 1780 and 1787 
he was busy writing as the acknowledged rival 
of Paisiello, who, up to that time, had been 
undisputed chief of Italian operatic composers. 
His operas were also performed abroad, not 
only in I^ndon, Paris, Vienna and Dresden, 
where an Italian o{)era existed, but elsewhere, 
through translations. To this period belong 
‘II pittore parigino ’ (1781), ‘11 convito di 
pietra ’ (1781), ‘ La ballerina amante ’ (Venice, 
1783), ‘ L* Olimpiade ’ (1784), ‘ Artaserse ’ 
(1784), *11 sacrifizio d’ Abramo,’ and ‘ L’ im- 
presario in angustie ’ (1786). In 1787 

(Umarosa was invited to St. Petersburg as 
chain l>er composer to Catherine II., and there 
developed an amazing fertility in every species 
of composition. Among his operas of this time 
should lx^ mentioned ‘ La Cleopatra ’ and ‘ Ia 
vergine del solo ’ (1788). Some years later, 
on the invitation of Leopold II., ho succeeded 
Salieri as court Kapellmeister, and it was in 
Vienna that he com]) 08 ed his most celebrated 
work, ‘ 11 matrimonio segreto ’ (1792), a maater- 
l)iece of its kind, which at the time roused an 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and the only work 
by which Cimarosa is at present known. So 
groat was the effect of its first performance, 
that at the end the Em})eror had supper served 
to all concerned, and then commanded a repeti- 
tion of the whole. His engagement at Vienna 
terminated by the Emperor’s death (1792). 
Salieri was again appointed Kapellmeister, and 
in 1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples, where 
he was received with every kind of homage 
and distinction ; ‘ II matrimonio segreto ’ was 
performed fifty-seven times running, and he 
was appointed Ka{)ellmeister to the King, and 
teacher to the princesses. From his inexhaustible 
pen flowed another splendid series of operas, 
among which may be specified ‘ astnzie 
feminili * (1794), * L’ amante disperato ’ and 
‘L’impegno superato ’ (1795), and the serious 
operas ‘Gli Orazii e CuriazU* (1794), ‘Pene- 
lope’ (1796), ‘Achille all’ assedio di Troja* 
and ‘ Semiramide * (1799). His last years w^ere 
troubled by a melancholy change of fortune. 
The outbreak of revolutionary ideas carried 
Cimarosa with it, and when the French re- 
publican army marched victoriously into 
Naples (1799) he expressed his enthusiasm in 
the most open manner. Cimarosa was im- 
prisoned and condemned to death. Ferdinand 
was indeed prevailed upon to spare his life and 
restore him to liberty on condition of his leaving 
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Naples, but the imprisonment had broken his 
spirit. He set out for St. Petersburg, but died 
at Venice, leaving half finished an opera, 
‘ Artemisia,* which he was writing for the 
approaching carnival. It was universally re- 
ported that he had been poisoned, and in 
consequence the Govwnment compelled the 
physician who had attended him to make a 
formal attestation of the cause of his death. 

Besides his operas (66 arc enumerated in 
Q.-L.), Cimarosa composed several oratorios, 
cantatas and masses, etc., which w^ore much 
admired in their day. Hia real talent lay in 
comedy — in his sparkling w'it and unfailing 
good-humour. His invention was inexhaustible 
in the representation of that overflowing and 
yet naif liveliness, that merry teasing loquacity 
which is the distinguishing feature of genuine 
Italian ‘ buffo * ; his chief strength lies in the 
vocal parts, but the orchestra is delicately and 
effectively handled, and his ensembles are 
masterpieces, with a vein of humour which is 
undeniably akin to that of Mozart. It is only 
in the fervour and depth which animate 
Mozart’s melodies, and perhaps in the con- 
struction of the musical scene, that Cimarosa 
shows himself inferior to the great master. 
This is more the case with his serious operas, 
which, in spite of their charming melodies, are 
too conventional in form to rank with his 
comic operas, since taste has been so elevated 
by the works of Mozart. (Cimarosa was the 
culminating point of genuine Italian opera. 
His invenHon is simple, but always natiiral ; 
and in spite of his Italian love for melody he 
is never monotonous ; but both in form and 
melody is always in keeping with the situation. 
In this respect Italian oj)era has manifestly 
retrograded since his time, A bust of Cima- 
roaa, by Canova, was placed in the Pantheon 
at Rome. 

Diaghilev’s production of * Le astuzie fe- 
minili ’ (Paris and London, 1920), in a highly 
decorative version, marked the beginning of 
a revived interest in Cimarosa and the opera 
of his time. a. m. 

Bibu— P. Camriami, .Votlzit iulla vita 9 zulU op«r9 di D. Cimarata, 
<1901.) B. HlRROHrKLP. Biography In Cat. of Viennese Exhibition 
on the occaalon of Clmarosa’e Centenary. (1901.) F. PoLU>o»o, Lm 
vita. U opart di D. Ci»narota. (1902.) 

CIMBALOM, see Dulcimer. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, has been an important 
centre of musical activity since the foundation 
of the biennial musical festival in 1873, de- 
scribed below. A number of efforts, important 
in the musical history of America, led up to 
this event. 

The story begins, logically, with the first of 
the German ‘Sangerfeste,’ which have been held 
periodically in different cities of the United 
States since 1849. German societies devoted 
to ‘ Mannergesang * existed in the large cities 
of the Atlantic coast before they did in the Ohio 
vallajir* but the first union of such societies ion 


festival purposes took place in Cincinnati in 
1849. It was an extremely modest affair, the 
choir numbering only 118 singers, and only one 
concert being given. But as a result of the 
meeting the North American ’S^ngerbund* was 
formed, and its festivals soon grow to such 
enormous dimensions that it became necessary 
to erect temporary halls for their accommoda- 
tion. In 1870 one of these fcNstivala was given 
in the city which had seen their birth. Nearly 
2000 singers participated, and the merchants 
of the city, desirous of having a building 
spacious enough to accommodate a textile 
fabrics exhibition, aided the ‘ Siingerfest * offi- 
cials in the erection of a large hall, and after the 
festival preserved it for exhibition purposes. 

At this period Theodore Thomas (q.v.) used 

visit the larger cities of the middle West with 
his symphony orchesvro. When in Cincinnati 
one day in the spring of 1872, the project of 
holding a national festival of the singers of the 
United States in the convenient Exposition 
Hall was broached to him. The plan was not 
essentially different from that of the German 
festivals which had prompted it. except that it 
was to be a meeting of mixed choirs, the English 
language was to bo used and the orchestral 
feature was to be lifted into prominence. 

Cincinnati Musical Festival. — A com- 
mittee was formed, a guarantee fund collected 
and an invitation issued ‘ to the Choral 
Societies of Anierica,’ describing the projected 
festival, and stating its object to be 

* to elevate and HtrenRthcn the standard of choral 
and instruinenUil miiHic, and also to bring about 
harmony of art ion between the musical societies of 
the country, anci more especially of the West.* 

Thirty-six societies, repre^nting 1250 singers, 
accepted the invitation. Home of the accept- 
ances came from cities many hundred miles dis- 
tant, but the majority were from Cincinnati 
and the cities and towns of Ohio. Twenty- 
nine societies were present at the first general 
rehearsal. The festival was held on May 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 1873. The chorus numbererl about 
1000, the orchestra 108, with Thomas’s band 
as a nucleus, and the principal works per- 
formed were Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Siymphony,’ 
Handel’s ‘ Dettingen Te Deum ’ and scenes 
from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus.’ The festival aroused 
much popular enthusiasm, and steps were at 
once taken for a second meeting two years later, 
the most important being the formation of the 
Cincinnati Biennial Musical Festival Associa- 
tion, a corporate body that has conducted the 
business affairs of all the festivals since. The 
second festival, held in 1875, was followed by a 
movement looking to the permanency not only 
of the festivals but also of their home. The 
wooden building which had housed the German 
‘ SAngerfest ’ of 1870 was replaced by a sub- 
stantial and beautiful hall with wings con- 
structed to serve exposition purposes, a gift to 
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the city made by Reuben U. Springer, a retired 
merciiant, and other public>8pirit<Ml citizens. 
The hall was provided with a magnificent organ 
fat the time of its construction one of the half- 
dozen largest in the world). The erection of 
this building corn polled the postponement of 
the third festival to 187H, but public interest 
had been so wrought up that with expenses 
aggregating S5/),595, there was yet a profit 
from the festival of over $112,000, nearly one- 
half being given by the Festival Association to 
the fund then being raised for the organ, the 
building of which had Ijeeri undertaken by 
a special organisation. The plan of uniting 
societies in the festival was now abandoned, 
and the singers organised into a permanent 
choir, whose affairs are all managed by the 
Festival Association. In 1880 this choir con- 
tained over f)00 voices, but since 1800 it has 
numbered abo\it 400. 

With the single exception noted above, the 
festivals have been hold regularly every two 
years in May. Tlunnas continued to conduct 
until 1004. Ho wa.s succeeded by van der 
Stuckon (see SxtrcKKN), 1000-12; Ernst Kun* 
wald conducted the festivals of 1014 and 1916 ; 
EugMe Ysa?k (q.v.) that of 1018. 

The programmes have ranged widely, includ- 
ing with most of the great choral classics new 
works by such composers aa Elgar, Piern6 and 
Wolf Ferrari, as well as occasional works by 
native compoaors. 

!i. K. K. ; addns. from Amtr, Sxipp.^ etc. 

Tkk Cincinnati Symphony Ohchkstha was 
organised in 1805 under the auapico.s of the 
Cincinnati Orchcatra Association, 8U})ported by 
atock -holders and subscribers to a guarantee 
fund. In the first season there were three 
series of concerts contlucted by Frank van der 
Stuoken, Anton Seidl and Henry Schradieok. 
Van dor Stuckon was then engaged as sole con- 
ductor and remained for twelve years, during 
which j)eriod ten afternoon and ten evening 
concerts were given annually. At the close of 
the I3tb Reason ( lOOfM)7) the Orchestra Associa- 
tion. rather than submit to the dictation of the 
American Federation of Musicians, disbanded 
the orchestra. It was reorganised in UM)0, 
with Leopold Stokowski as conductor, who con- 
tinued in that capacity till May 1012. In 
October of that year Dr. Ernst Kun wald suc- 
ceeded him, remaining till Dec. 1917. During 
the rest of that season the orchestra had as 
guest conductors Walter Rothwell, Victor 
Herbert, Henry Hadley, Ossip Oabrilowitsch 
and Eugene YsaVe. In 1918 Y’say© was en- 
gaged as [)ermanent conductor ; he resigned 
in 1022, and was succeeded by Fritz Reiner, 
who was re-engaged in 1023 for a period of four 
years. 

The orchestra during Stokowski's time con- 
sisted of 77 men ; in Kunwald’s of 85, and dur- 
ing the regime of YsaVe was increased to 90, 


at w'hich number it still stood in 1924. Four, 
teen pairs of concerts are given on alternate 
weeks during the season ; also twelve popular 
concerts on Sunday afternoons and four 
children’s concerts and an average of thirty 
concerts on tour. The orchestra is supported 
by an endowment fund of $700,0(K) bequeathed 
by the late Cora Dow in 1915 and by a generous 
guarantee fund subscriljed by citizens of 
Cincinnati to cover the inevitable annual 
deficit. u. a. 

Conservatory of Music. — The Cincinnati 
(Jonsorvatory was started in 1867 by Clara 
Baur and directed by her until her death in 
1012. Her niece, Bertha Baur, then carried 
on the institution. The instruction is arranged 
in five grades from juvenile to ‘master’ 
courses. The staff numbers about 75, students 
from 1200 to 1500. A students’ orchestra con- 
ducted by P. A. Tirindelii has been an important 
feature in the training. (See Amer, Supp.) 

Cl NELLI, the Italian name for Cymbals 
{q.v.)> M. 

CINQ MAKS, an ‘ opera dialogue ’ in 4 acts ; 
words by Poirson and (Sallct, music by Oounod. 
Produced Opera-Comiquo, Paris, Apr. 5, 1877 ; 
in London (in English) Coronet Theatre ((,'arl 
Rosa Co.), Nov. 17, 1000. M. 

(dNQUES, the name given to changes rung 
on 11 bells. The word, from its derivation, 
indicates that five pairs of bells change their 
places in each siiccessivf^ permutation. It 
must be understood that although the changes 
are rung on 11 bells, 12 bells are used, the 12th 
(tenor) being the last bell in every change. 

w. w. s. 

01 NTT, see Damoreait. 

(-IPRANT)I, Eroole {h. circa 1738 ; d. after 
1700), an excellent tenor, who sang in London 
from 1754-65. He ])laycd Danao in ‘ Iper- 
mestra ’ by Ha.sse and Larnpugnani, produced 
at the King’s Theatre, Nov. 0, 1754. In 1765 
he was still singing at the same theatre, and 
appeared as Antigone in ‘ Eumene.’ Burney 
found him at Milan in 1770, as fine a singer as 
before. j. m. 

CIPRIANI, Lorenzo, a buffo singer at the 
Pantheon, London, about 1700. He performed 
in the same company with Parch ierotti, Mara 
and Morelli. In 1701 he played Valerio in ‘ La 
Locanda ’ of Paisiello. There is a capital 
sketch-portrait of him in the character of Don 
Alfonso Scoglio, in * I^a bella peseatrice,’ per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre, Pantheon, Dec. 
24, 1791 ; drevTa by P. Violet, and engraved by 
('. Guisan, pupil to F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 

J. M. 

CIRGASSIENNE, opera - comique in 
3 acts ; w'ords by Scribe, music by Aubei ; 
produced Op^ra-Comique, Paris, Fob. 2, 1861 1 
and in Ix)ndon. a. 

CIRULLO, Giovanni Antonio, of Andria, 
Naples, a 16-1 7th century madrigal compoaei 
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In 1607-4)9 he lived at Andria. lie wrote G ^ 
books of madrigals, and 3 madrigals appeared ; 
in Phalese’s ‘ 11 Helicono * in 1616. 

E. V. d. 8. 

CIS, CES, the German term forCj and C^v. 
(See C.) O. 

CISNEROS, Elkokora de (nit Broad foot) 
(6. New York, Nov. 1, 1878), o{>eratic nie/.zo* 
soprano. She studied in Italy and Paris after 
making her dtd>ut as one of the maidens in 
‘ Die Walkiire * at the M(‘tro[)olitan Opera 
House, New York. Her suceessful career in 
Italy starhMl at the Reggio, I'urin, in 1902, 
with Amncris, her best part. Possessing a 
voice of unusual power and compass, and a 
striking stage appearance, she excelled espeei* 
ally in modern heroic roles, ranging from 
Briinnhildo, Ortnul, Venus and Dalila to 
Herodias and Clytemncstra. The last named 
she simtained in th(^ first Italian jKjrforinanoo 
of Strauss’s ‘ Elektra ’ at La Sea la in 1908, 
and she similarly creat<id there tlio title-role 
in I’chaikovsky’s ‘ Pique - Dame ’ in 190.^. 
Altogether she sang at 16 opera-houses in Italy 
in about seven years, besides taking part in the 
Verdi centenary at Parma. She first sang at 
(k)vent Garden in 1901 during the autumn 
si*ason conducted by Cleofonte Campanini, 
under whos(‘ baton she also appeared at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, in 1906-08, ■ 
earning emphatic success in various parts, i 
Subserpiently she was heard in London for | 
several (chiefly autumn) seasons, besides j 
touring extensively in Eurojie and visiting I 
Australia with the Melba Opera Co. in 1911. | 
Mine, de Cisneros, who was married in Havana 
in 1901, brought her active career to a close 
in 1916. ii. K. 

CITHER, Cithern, Cithorn or Cittern 
(Fr. cistrCj siatrCy or conrante ; Ger. Cither ^ 
Zither ; Ital. cetera), an instrument shaped like 
a lute, but with a flat back, and with wire 
strings, generally adjusted in pairs of unisons, 
and played with a ])lectriim of quill (see 
PL A TE XK VI JL No. 2). The classical cither 
described here is to be distinguished from its 
descendant known as the Zither (q.v.)> 

The cither during the 16th and 17th centuries 
appears to have enjoyed great favour on the 
Continent and in p]ngland. The English 
citherns had usually hnir pairs of wire strings, 
but according to Carl Engel {Musical Instru- 
menis, etc., 1874) they were not limiU^l to this 
number. He quotes a curious title - page : 

* New Citharen Lessons with perfect Tunings 
of the same from four course of strings to four- 
teene course, etc.,’ adorned with an engraving 
of a Bijuga (two-necked) cither, the counter- 
part of a theorbo or two-necked lute, strung 
with seven pairs of strings over the finger- 
board, and seven single strings at the side. 
The date of this is 1609. John Playford pub- 
lished a book entitled Musick's Delight, con- 
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taining new and ple/jsant lessons on the CUhem^ 
Londoh, 1666. Praetorius (Synt. Mus., 1618) 
givt^s various cither tunings, including the 
common French (n) and Italian (b) four-cour»e 
tunings — 



He sjieaks (J the iUiberah sutoribus et sarU)ribus 
usitatiun insirumentum ; he gives the old lute* 
tuiiingH (r) ami (J), and says that the lost if 
called in cordo vallt, and is used With small 
instruments an octave higher, and. Os uauak 
with strings of brass or steel. Among other 
tunings there is an old Italian flix-courso (e) 
and, in Prague, a twelve-course (/) with reson- 
ance, says Prootorius, like a Clavicyinbel ot 
Symphony. 



He gives woodcuts in e^ciagraphia (1620) of 
these larger citherns, and two of the smaller. 
The Cetera or Italian cither was used by irn- 
jirovisatori, and extant specimens are oft^n 
tastefully adorned with ornament. Stradivari 
is known to have made one. Finally, keyed 
cithers with hammers wore patented by Eng- 
lish and German maki^rs. The cither, under 
the name of English Guitar, and tuned in the 
common chord (r;), was very 
popular in this country during 
the 18th ('cntury. Many speci- 
mens are to be met with, hear- 
ing the name of Preston, a muHic-Hcllor in the 
Strand. 'Pho (hTman {Streichzither, as the 
name indicates, was played with a bow. Thia 
was horizontal, like the JSchlagzither and its 
prototype the {Scheidholt, all of wdiich variants 
will bo more (conveniently dcscribod under the 
accepted modern appellation of Zither, an 
instrument to place upon a table, well known 
in South Germany. I’he dilferonco hotvvoen a 
cither and a liitc^ is in the shape of the body, 
flat-backed in tlm former, pear-shaped in the 
latter ; the cither has wire strings and is played 
with a plectrum, while the lute Jias catgut 
strings to l>o touc^hed with the fingers. 3’he 
cither-notation, or tabJature, is similar to that 
of the Jute, but is written on four lines, 
to correspond with one of the commoner 
tunings (a) or (b). 

A. J. H. ; addns. o. E. i». A. 

CITOLE (Cythol, Svtuolk, Sitole, 
Cytele), a incdiuival instrument with wire 
strings plucked by the fingers or with a ploo- 
trurn (s(‘e PLATE J. No. I). It was identical 
wuth the cetera, Cither (q.v.) or citb^rn, and 
the name is probably a corruption of cithola, 
a Provenyal contraction of citharola. An ac- 
complished minstrel was expected to play the 
citolo, and frequent mention is msdo of it in 
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tho EagliBh Romanoet of the 14th and 15th 
oentudes. A very early illustration of the 
instrument occurs in the titlo-page of a copy of 
the Gospels executed for the Emperor Charle- 
magne in the 8th century. (S^ Bastard's 
Peintures tt omementA des manuscrits.) The 
court band of King Edward HI. contained a 
* cyteler/ and an excellent example in sculpture 
of the citole at this period is to be found on the 
front of the Minstrels’ Gallery at Exeter 
Cathedral in the hands of the first musician on 
the left. 

Rimbault’s suggestion that the citole was a 
square-shaped psaltery, of which ho gives an 
illustration in The Pianoforte (1860), is without 
any authority. F. w. o. 

CITY GLEE CLUB. Founded in 1853 as 
successor to the much older ‘ Civil Club ’ in the 
City of London, this Club remains one of the 
most active of the glee-singing institutions. Its 
original meeting- place was the New Corn Ex- 
change Hotel (Mark Lane), but it removed to 
the London Tavern (Fenchurch Street) in 1878. 
It holds bi-monthly meetings for the singing 
of glees, partsongs, etc., during the winter 
months, the singers being for the most part 
members of the choirs of Westminster Ablxsy, 
St. Faiil’s Cathedral, the Chap<*I Royal. Origin- 
ally the membership of the Club was limited to 
100, but in the season 1923-24 it numbered 150. 
It possesses a valuable library of music and has 
assiduously maintained the sptwial charactt^r of 
Its musical meetings. A president is elected 
annually. The present (1926) hon. secretary 
and treasurer is A. J. Brown, who has held 
office since 1921, when he succeeded Howard 
Smith, whose connexion with the Club in a 
secretarial capacity had extended for over 
50 years. (Information from Souvenir Pro- 
gramme of the * Ladies’ Concert,’ Dec. 3, 1923.) 

o. 

CITY OF LONDON CLASSICAL HAR- 
MONISTS, see Choral Harmonists. 

CLAGGET, Charles (5. Waterford, 1740 ; 
d. circa 1820), a violinist who made a number 
of inventions • in the construction of instru- 
ments. 

He was loader of the band at the theatre in 
Smock Alley, Dublin, from 1762-64, and at 
Crow St. Theatre Royal from 1764-68. He 
conducted at Liverpool (1771-73) and at 
Manchester (1773-75). Coming to London in 
1776, ho devoted his attention to the improve- 
ment of various musical instruments. In Dec. 
1776 he took out a patent for 

•Improvements on the violin and other instruments 
played on tinker boanU,' 

which ho asserted rendered it ‘ almost im- 
possible to stop or play out of tune.* In 
Aug. 1788 he took out another patent for 

* Methods of constructing and tuning musical instru- 
ments which will be perfect in their kind and much 
easier to be performed on than any hitherto discovered.* 


Among these methods were the following : 

(1) A new instrument called the Teliochordon, in 
form like a pianoforte, but capable of being put much 
better In tune, for the grand pianoforte or harpsichord 
divide every octave only into thirteen * parts or semi- 
tones, whereas on this instrument every octave can 
be divid<Kl into thirty-nine parts or gradations of 
sound ; for any finger-key will, at the pleasure 
of the performer, produce tliree different degrees of 
intonation. 

He represented that by this instrument all 
thirds and fifths could be highly improved, and 
what is called the ‘ woulfe ’ entirely done away 
with. 

(2> k methoil of uniting two trumpets or horns, one 
In D and the other in K fiat, so that the mouthpiece 
might be applied to either iiistanUineously, thereby 
getting the advantiige of a complete chromatic scale 
(sec Valvk). 

(3) Tuning-forks with balls or weights for tiie more 
easy tuning of musical instruments. 

(4) A new instrument coini>o8ed of a proper number 
of these tuning-forks or of single prongs or rods of 
mcbil fixed on a standing board or box and put in 
vibration by finger keys. Or a celestlna stop made 
by an endles.s fillet might be applied, producing the 
miunds on these forks or prongs as it does on the string.s. 

(5) Tuning keys of a form which rendered them 
steadier and easier to use than others. 

And (6) a better metliod of fitting the sounding i>ost 
of a violin to its place. 

Clagget was also inventor of the 

* Aluton, or, Ever-tuned Organ, an in.Htruinent with- 
out pipes, strings, gla.s.scs or Ixdls, which will never 
reciulre to be retuned in any climate.' 

Of this instrument and others ho published a 
descriptive account under the title of Musical 
Phenomena. He kept his colh^ction of in.stru- 
ments at his house in Greek Street, Soho, 
which ho called ‘ The Musical Museum.’ About 
1791 he exhibited them publicly at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. On Oct. 31, 1793, Clagget gave 
what ho termed an ‘ Attic Concert ’ at the 
King’s Arms Tavern, Comhill, several of the 
pieces being played on or accompanied by 
the various instnimonts invented or improved 
by him. The performance was intersiiersed 
with A Discourse on Mustek^ the object of 
which was professedly to prove the absolute 
necessity of refining the harmony of keyed 
instruments, and to insist that Clagget’s in- 
ventions had effected that object. In the 
course of this address a letter from Haydn to 
Clagget, dated 1792, was read, in which the 
great comimser expressed his full approbation 
of Clagget’s improvements on the pianoforte 
and harpsichord. The Discourse was published 
with the word-book of the concert, and to 
it was prefixed a well - engraved portrait of 
Clagget, who is described beneath it as ‘ Har- 
monizor of Musical Instruments,’ etc. etc. 
He is represented with a violin bow in his 
right hand, and in the left one of the sounding 
bars of his ‘ Aiuton.* He wrote 6 solos foi 
2 violoncellos and 6 for violin and violoncello ; 
also a duet for violins, and some songs. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

CLAIRSEACH, see Clarseth. 

CLAPISSON, Antoine Louis (h, Naples^ 

1 ActqsUy twelTft. 
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Sept 15, 1808 ; d, PariB, Mar. 19. 1866), was a 
violin-player before becoming a composer, 
and published a great many romances and 
songs, which exhibit an easy vein of melody. 

His operas are : 

• L* FlguntnU ' (5 icUi, 18S8) ; * La Bymphonte * (1839) ; * La 
Prmiebe * (1840) ; * Frire et luarl ' (1841) ; * Code oolr ' (3 act*. 
184‘2) ; ‘ Lae Bw^ere-Tnuaeau ' (1845) ; ‘ Gibby la cornrtnuM * 
<3 acta, 1846) ; * JaauDe la folle * (5 acta, 1848) ; * lat Hutue 
^ueetxe ’ (1850) : ' Lea MyatArea d'Udolphe * (3 acta. 1852) ; * La 
ProtulM ' (S itcta, 1854) ; ' La Fanchomiette ‘ (3 acta. Mar. 1, 1856) ; 
* Le Sylphe ‘ (2 acta, Nov. 1856) ; * Mar«ot ’ (3 acU. 1857) ; * 
Trola Nicolas ' (S acU, 1858) j * Madame Ui^golre ' (3 acta, 1801). 

The plots are generally poor, and many of 
them wore unsuccessful. In fact ‘ Promise * 
and * La Fanchonnetto * are the only two of 
his o|>era8 which gained public favour. There 
is, however, much good music in ‘ Gibby,’ * Le 
Code noir * and several others. 

Clapisson was violinist in the opera orchestra 
from 1832-38, and became professor of har- 
mony at the (.Conservatoire. lie was made 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honncur hi 1847, and 
member of the Institut in 1854. He collected 
ancient instruments of music, and sold his 
collection to the French Government in 1851 ; 
it is now included in the museum of the Con- 
8(*rvatoire. Annibale dei Rossi’s splendid 
spinet, ornamented with precious stones and 
exhibited at the S(»uth Kensington Museum, 
was bought from Clapisson. G. c. 

CLAPP, Philip Greeley (6. Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 4, 1888), an American composer, who 
studied music at Harvard College and in 
Europe as Sheldon Fellow of the university. 
He has taught in various schools of music. 
His most important cora])osition8 are : 

SyiDpliunlffl ill K iiiliKir, E flat, ami A ; an »<rc)n*ittral prOmb*. 

' in Snmiuer,’ r i4n»e ptaMn ‘ NorK«j.' (or orilientra uinl piiiin>, ami a 
ilminatic iKM*tn for truuiltoiu*. &n<l orchoatru. 2 ^ ^ 

CLAQUE BOIS, see Xylophone. 

CLARABELLA, a wooden organ stop (opm) 
of 8 - foot pitch, invented by Bishop. (JSeo 
under Organ: Vocabulary op Stops.) t. e. 

CLARI, Giovanni Carlo Maria (6. Pisa, 
c. 1609 ; d. circa 1745), composer, studied 
music at Bologna, under the well - known 
Colonna, of whom ho has always been con- 
sidered to have been one of the best pupils. 
He was maestro di cappella at Pistoia about 
1712, at Bologna in 1720 and at Pisa in 1730. 

For Bologna ho wrote in 1095 an opera en- 
titled ‘ II Savio delirante,’ which had consider- 
able success. But his renown chiefly comes 
from a collection of vocal duets and trios 
written with a basso continuo which he pub- 
lished between 1740 and 1747. A later edition 
is extant, published by Carli of Paris in 1823, 
and arranged with a modem accompaniment 
for the piano by a Polish composer named 
Mirecki, who called the composer ‘ Abate.’ 
In these his novel treatment of fugue, and his 
approach towards the modulation of later 
rimes, help to mark an epoch in composition, 
and stamp him as a progressive and profound 
musician. Several of the duets were the 
subject of some of Handel’s appropriations. 


and a selection of them was published by Dr. 
Chrysandor, as No. 4 of the * Supplemente ’ 
to his great oditiim of Handel. 

There is a Stabat Mater by (?lari in C minor 
in the Royal Library at Coptmhagen and also in 
the Fitzwilliam MS8. at (Cambridge ; and Lands- 
berg of Rome had the following works of his: 


.. ^ : « Oodo for 4 v. ; 1‘uilnM for 

4 V. iti 2 diRl<ifur<i ohi>niM« ; » !>« BrofundU for 4 v. and Uj« organ \ 
a Rih,uJ«« (or » r.. nuinipi and organ ; a Mlaaa dl i-appaiU lor 4 v. § 
raaliua for (. oiupiloe arranf«Hi for 2 chomaea. 


A fuller catalogue is in Q.-L. Novello's * Fit*- 
william music ’ contains no fewer than 23 
comjHisitions of Clari from masses, and the 
Stabat Mater. K. H. r. 

CLAHIBKL, see Barnard, Charlotte A. 

CLARINET (Fr. clurineite ; Ger. Klarineite; 
Ital. clari no, clari rifitto), a wooden or ebonite 
instrument playt^d with a ‘ single * boating- 
recd. (3arinets are of various kinds; (1) 
The ordinary clarinet in B^, A. 0 and Kb, 
the (’, and the Eb pitched a fourth higher than 
the Bb, being practically olvaolete in the 
orchestra ; (2) tlu^ basset - horn ; (3) the 

alto and (4) the bass (darinets, resiKictively an 
octavo low('r than tlu^ ordinary clarinets in 
Kb and Bb ; (5) the jxmIuI clarinet. 

The following description defines the scheme 
on which all clarinets are based ; but on tho 
alto and bass instruments tho side - holes 
covered by tho fingers on the onlinary clarinet 
are closed by key work. (Sec PLATES X VIL 
Nos. 3 and 5; LAA'P. No. 1.) 

(1) The clariin^t consists essentially of a 
mouthpiece furnished with a single beating- 
reed, and a cylindrical tube piercofl with many 
side-holes, terminating in a bell. The funda- 
mental scale comprises nineteen semitones from 
e in the bass stave to As the lowest note 

is emitted through the liell, a true chromatic 
scale necessitates the use of eighteen side-holes 
as a minimum, but the simplest clarinet in 
customary use at the j^resent day, and known 
as the ordinary thirteen -keyed instrument, has 
twenty side-holes, of which seven are closed by 
tho left thumb and by the first, second and 
third fingers of the right and left hands, two by 
tho little fingers acting through of)en standing 
keys, one by an open standing kcy^olosed by 
either or both of the second and third flngera 
of tho right hand acting by means of ring touch- 
jiieces, and ten by closed keys. The thumb 
and finger-holes being closed, and the keys un- 
touched, the note produced is g, and the raising 
of the liogers successively gives a, b, c\ d\ 
/JJ', g'f the last note sounding from the thumb- 
hole. The closing of the two lower keys gives 
the low / and e, intermediate semitones are 
obtained by keys, and by the same means the 
range of the fundamental compass upwards is 
completed from g*, the thumb-hole note, often 
called ‘ the open note,* to 6^'. The thumb-key, 
giving is very generally known as the 
‘ speaker-key,’ as when it is open the twelfths 
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ap^ak instead of the funclamental notes. This 
register is termed Chalunioau {aea Abbbkvia- 
TION8 and CiiALUMKAU), and is of a some- 
what different quality from the higher noU^s. 
The latter are obtainexi by a contrivance 
which forms the chief hiitial diflioulty in learn- 
ing the instrument, but has the advantage 
of giving it a very extended compass. The 
lever of the key named al)ove ends close to 
the back thumb-hole, and ans\^ers a double 
purpose, in conjunction with the A 5 key it 
produces its own open note, but when raised by 
the point of the left thumb, while the ball of 
the same closes the back hole, it serves to de- 
termine a node within the tubii, and raises the 
pitch by an interval of a twelfth. If all tlie 
side-holes bo now closed by the fingers, the note 
issuing by the bell is Bq, in the treble stave, and 
by successive removal of lingers or opening of 
keys fifteen more semitones are obtained, 
reaching to sharp ; the thumb being con- 
stantly kept at its double duty of closing the 
G hole and of)€ning the Bj? key. With the 
high Off, what may be termed the natural scale 
of the instrument ends, although a whole octave 
more of notes may bo got by cross-hngerings, 
depending considerably on the individual skill 
of the player. It is usually understood that 
the extreme note obtainable is c"" natural or 
sharp, an octave above that just given. But it 
is most undesirable to write for the iustruinent 
above the immediate g'", and in piano ])a8.sage8 
above Wo thus have in all three octavt*s 
and a sixth, of wliioh the lower three octaves 
are perfectly available for legitimate use ; and 
which, it will be presently shown, are consider- 
ably extended by the employment of several 
instruments in different keys. 

For the means of producing the tone see 
Ebisd and Mouthi’Ieck. 

As the clarinet in C is no\v practically 
obsolete, the iiistrurnont belongs to the trans- 
posing class. Parts for the clarinet in B flat 
are written one tone higher than they sound ; 
for the clarinet in A, a minor third higher ; 
and for the clarinet in E flat, a minor third 
lower. The written com])as8 of the B flat and 


A clarinet is from 



to about 





and of the E flat, from 



'Sr 



Besides these instruments others have been I 
oooasionally used. A small clarinet in F, above 1 
the C instrument, has been happily given up, 
except in an occasional piece of German dance 
musio. The D, between these two, has been 
considered by some composers to blend better 
with the violins than the graver-pitched clari- 


nets. It corresponds to the E flat clarinet 
on which parts written for it, such as in ‘ Hie 
Walkiire ’ or Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,* are 
generally played in this country. Generally 
speaking, the B flat and A instruments are used 
alternatively, in correspondence with the key 
of the music ; and owing to the fact that the 
instrument, in common with all wind-instru- 
ments, is highly susceptible to change of 
temperature, a modification of the Bb clarinet 
has been introduced by providing this instru- 
ment with an extra key, giving it the same 
compass downwards as that in A, and thus 
dispensing witli any need for changing the 
instrument during the course of the music. 
Mention should also be made of the ingenious 
attempts to design an instrument that can be 
transposed as from As to Bb without suffering 
in Siniiot of L^'ons early in the 19th 

century (and probably Ixiwecn 1820 and 18,‘fO) 
designed a Bb model with a separate upper 
joint for Aq. Tlie lower joint was fitted with 
a teleseopic sliding addition by means of which 
the Aq pitch could bo obtained from the Bb 
joint, but with some loss of correct intonation. 
The example known to the writer has several 
extra keys, and is a beautiful spf^oimen of 
workmanship. Buffet exhibited aiiotlicr such 
instrument in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and, more recent ly, the late Jas. (Minton brought 
out a very cleverly contrived instrument of the 
kind. In such instruments, how'cvcr, it is diffi- 
cult to attain to reall}^ accurate intonation, and 
there are also the objections of increased w^eight, 
cost and liability to get out of order. 

lielmlioltz has analysed the tone and musical 
character of the clarinet among the other wind- 
instruments, and shows that the sounds j>roper 
to the reed itself are hardly ever employed, 
being very sharp and of harsh quality ; those 
actually i)roduced being lower in pitch, depend- 
ent on tlie length of the column of air, and 
corresponding with the sounds proper to a 
stopped organ-pipe. With a c^dindrieal tulxj 
these are the third, fifth, seventh and ninth 
partial sounds of the fundamental tone. The 
upper register rising a twelfth from the lower 
or chalumeau, seems to carry out the same law 
in another form. On the other hand, the 
conical tubes of the oboe and bassoon corre- 
spond with open pi|)es of the same length, in 
which the octave, the twelfth and the double 
octave form the first three terms of the series. 
See Helmholtz’s paper in the Journal fur reine 
und angewandte MaihemeUikt vol. Ivii. ; and, for 
quality of tone, notes by H. J. Blaikley in 
the Proceedings of the Musical Association^ 
1879-80, j). 84 ; also observations by Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller in The Science of Musical 
Sounds, 1916. 

The instrument is commonly said to have 
been invented about the year 1690 by Johann 
Christopher Denner, at Nuremberg The late 
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CLARINET 


W. ChappeH’s opinion that he could trace 
the inatrument back to mediaoval times as the 
shawm, achalm or sohalmuse (IJist. of Music , 
i. 204), must be accepted in a very general way 
only, as these names, probably derived from ; 
calamus (see Ciialumisai:), signified primarily ! 
merely an instrument mode from a reed, or 
having a reed as its source of sou!vd. The 
English shawm and Gorman sohalmey wore 
conical tubes with double reeds, and wore, 
therefore, essentially rudimentary oboee and 
not clarinets, while the French name chain- 
meau comes to us in connexion with a cylin- 
drical tube in which a single beating-rcod was 
out. The radical dilTerouce between the clari- 
net and the oboe as now understood, as lying 
in the over-blowing to the twelfth instead of 
to the octave, was not then known, and any 
reed instrument, cylindrical or conical, and 
with single or double reed, vvouhl give tho same 
fundamental s(;ale, with only slight didcrences 
of tone-quality between one and tho other. 
Hence the name shawm and its variants may 
have been used somewhat indiscriminately. 

The present name for the single reed instru- 
ment, clarinet or clarionet, is evidently a dimi- 
nutive of c/arrim, the Italian for the trumi)et 
taking the highest parts in trumpet Ijanils, a)id 
cUirioHy the English equivalent. If the chief 
characteristic of the clarinet, os distinguished 
from the chalumeau, that is to say, the register 
a twelfth higher than the fundameijta), ob- 
tained by opening the ‘ speaker ’ key, is eon- 
sklered, a correai)oiidenco is s(‘e/i botli in com- 
pass and brightness of quality between the 
instrument and the clarino. 

V. 0, Mahillori {Catalogue descriptif et 
analylUpie du xUiisexi Instrumental du Conserva- 
toire Royal de. Musa/ tie de Bruxdlesy 1893) 
adduces evidence to show that the work of 
J>enner in the transition from the chalumeau 
to the clarinet was iu tho nature of slight 
rnodilications rather than a distinct invention. 
Since Denner’s time tho instrument has been 
successively improved by Stadlei- of Vienna, 
Iwan Muller, Klos6 and others, the improve- 
ments, or at least modifications, being con- 
tinuous up to the present day. 

In 1843 KIos4 completely reorganised tho 
fingering of the instrument, on the system 
commonly called after Boehm, which is also 
applied to the flute, oboe and bassoon. It 
may, however, l)e remarked here that Boehm’s 
or Klose’s fingering is hardly so well adapted to 
this as to the octave-scaled instruments. It 
certainly removes some difficulties, but at the 
expense of greatly increased complication of 
mechanism, and liability to got out of order. 

Although Rameau had us^ clarinets in I7fil 
in his ‘ Acante et C^phise/ their introduction 
into the orchestra really dates from about 1770, 
when Moxart employed them in his Paris Sym- 
phony. Haydn too wrote for clarinets, though 
VOL. I 
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sparingly. Since then they have become an 
essential part of the wood-whui 
(2) Basskt -M on'S (Fr. cor ds Oer, 

Bassethoni j Ital. di basseito ; some* 

times cRirone) is in F, furnishe<i witli a<i<iitional 
low keys and a prolonged boro, emihiing it to 
roach tho note C, which is equivalent to F 

bolow' the bass clef, ^ tbo part lieing 

WTitton a fifth higher than it sounds. With 
the exception of the hint four semitones thus 
added, the instniment is in all respects a 
clarinet. These notes ai'o obtained by 

mt ans of long keys wj)rke<l by the thumb of 
the right hand, which, in tho ordinary clarinet, 
ha.s fu> f>(her fiinetlon hesi<los that of support* 
Ing the instrument. For convenience of hand- 
ling. the instrumerit has been made in various 
curved .shapes ; witli a IkuhI either Vxqween 
the right and left hands, or in the upper part 
jiist below the nn)uihpiece. Occasionally it has 
been made with a bore al)niptly bent on itself 
like that of the bassoiui. Its tmio is fuller and 
tnore reedy than that of thcelarinet. It Is rather 
smaller in bore than the alto clarinet (see below), 
and the <lll}crence in tofie-qiiality iK'tween the 
tw'o instrunurnts is chiefly dtie to this, 

Mozart wnde much for this instrument, on 
in the Requiem where it rephuH‘H the clarinet, 
there being indepemient parts for two [)layera, 
and tho opera * (’lernereza di Tito,’ while in 
his chamber music iiuTc are ofUm parU for 
two or even thre e bas.set- horns. 

It is gcruTally re[>laecd now by the (.3) 
Alto (’i.akinkt, sf>metimes in tlm same key 
i)ut more gcuuTally in K flat, a wdiolo t(jno 
lower, but its compass goes no furibor than 




4m 


It is also made 


in F with a coin pass corresponding exactly 
with that of the ba»set-}u>rn. In build it 
follows tho jiattern of 

(4) The Bass Cj.auinkt (Fr. clarineUe basse; 
(icr. Rcufs Klanueiie ; Ital. cUirom, or clari* 
'tietio basso)y an octavo lower iu pitch than 
tho ordinary clarinets. To overcome the di«* 
advantages attaching to a straight wooden 
I)ipe, there is curved rnctal tubing fixed at 
each end lea<ling to tho moulbpie-ca and to 
a wide bell pointing outwards and upwards. 
It has been mode iu throe keys-— B flat, 
0 and A. Tho first named is that which 
is now generally used in England \ the 
instrument in C is practically obsolsto; 
wliile that in A is seldom met with outside 


Germany. The compass is from to 

zAmizznzp although instruments have been 
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m^de with keys to produce four semitoil^A 
lower, The parts are generally written in the 
treble clef, sounding a major ninth or minor 
'tenth lower. In German scores, however, it 
will be found writUm for in the bass clef, and 
the treble clef for the higher notes, in each 
case soiinding a major second or minor third 
lower. 

The tone-quality is somewhat similar to the 
ordinary clarinet, but ‘ looser ’ and more 
‘ hollow.’ Its introduction into the orchestra 
practically dates from its employment by 
Meyerbeer in the scores of * Los Huguenots ’ 
and ‘ J.»e Prophete.* 

Possessing, like the clarinet, the power of 
producing a beautifully smooth pianusitno, it 
is frequently made to play a certain solo pass- 
age in the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
sixth symphony, originally written for the 
bassoon. 

(5) Pedal Clarinet (Fr. clarineMe contre^ 
basse ; Gor. Kontrabass Klarineite ; Ital. 
cUiriiu) contrabaaao). is a military band instru- 
ment, being built in B flat, an octave lower 
than the bass clarinet, and has as yet been 
but rarely used in the orchestra. It has also 
been made in France an octave below the alto 
clarinet and styled ‘ contralto.* D, J. B. 

GLARING (Med. Latin claro, claraaius ; 
English, clarion), the Italian name for clarinet 
(also clarinetUi) and a Trumpet (q,v.) of small 
l>oro, used chiefly in its oxtrenui up^wr register. 
(See PLATE LXXXIIl. No. 4.) d. j. b. 

CLARION, an organ rcicd stop of 4-ft. pitch. 
(See under Organ: Vocabulary of Stops.) 

T. E. 

CLARK, the Rev. Frederick Scotson 
(6. London, Nov. 16, 1840; d. thor(\ July 5, 
1883), teacher, organist and composer, of Irish 
parentage. 

He rocoived his earliest musical instruction 
from his mother (a pupil of Chopin) and Mrs, 
Anderson. Ho was soon stmt to Paris to study 
the piano and harmony with Sergent, organist 
of Notre Dame, and at the ago of 14 was ap- 
pointcul organist of the Regent Square Church. 
He next studied under E. J. Hopkins, and 
subsequently entered the R.A.M., where his 
masters wore Stemdalo Bennett, Goss, Engel, ) 
Pinsuti and Pettit. In 1858 he published a j 
Method for the Harmonium, and for a few years I 
was organist at different churches in London. | 
In 1865 he founded a College of Music for 
students of church music and the organ. Soon 
after this he became organist of Exeter College, 
Oxford. He graduated Mus.B. in 1867, and : 
was appointed head master of St. Michael’s ! 
Grammar School, Brighton. Six months later 
ho was ordained deacon, and afterwards priest. 
He next went to loiprig, where he studied 
under Reinecke, Richter, etc. When in chaige 
of the English Church at Stuttgart he pursued 
his musical studies under Lebert, Kruger and 


Rruckner. In 1873 he returned to London, 
and in 1875 resumed his connexion with the 
London Organ School In 1878 he represented 
English organ -playing at the Paris Exhibition. 
Besides being a remarkable executant on the 
organ, ho had great facility in composition. 
His works, which amount to over 500, con- 
sist principally of small organ and pianoforte 
pieces, many of which have attained great 
popularity. w, b. s. 

CLARK, J. Mom (b. Aberdeen, c. 1863), was 
a pupil of Professor Prout at the R.A.M., 1883- 
1886, and afterwards went to study in Ger- 
many. His quintet for piano and strings in F, 
first played in Dresden in 1892, was introduced 
to England by Miss Dora Bright in the follow- 
ing year. It even obtained an entrance into 
the programme of a Popular Concert (St. 
James’s Hall) in Nov. 1894. Some pianoforte 
variations were also played by Miss Bright in 
1889, and a suite for piano and flute was 
brought forward by Mr. F. Griffiths in 1893 ; 
a Scotch Suite for orchestra was j)er{ormed 
by the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society in 
1895. M. 

CLARK, Richard (b. Datchet, Bucks, Apr. 
5, 1780 ; d. Oct. 5, 1856). At an early age he 
l)ocamo a chorister at St. George’s ChajH4, 
Windsor, and at Eton College. In 1802 ho 
succeeded his grandfather, John Sale, the elder, 
as lay clerk at St. George’s Chapel and Eton 
College ; these appointments he held until 
1811. In 1805 he was appointed secretary to 
the Glee Club. In 1811 he obtained the places 
of lay vicar of Westminster Abl)ey and vicar- 
clioral of St. Paul’s, and in 1820 succeeded 
Joseph Corfo as a gentleman of the C’hajiel 
Royal. In 1814 Clark published a volume of 
the words of the most favourite glees, madri- 
gals, rounds and catches, with a preface con- 
taining an account of the song ‘ God save 
THE Kino ’ (^.t .), the composition of which 
he there attributed to Henry Carey. A 
second edition of this work appeared in 1824, 
but the subject of the popular tune was 
omitted, Clark having in 1822 published a 
separate volume assigning its composition to 
Dr. John Bull. He was the composer of a 
few anthems, chants and glees, and the author 
of pamphlets on Handel and the Harmonious 
Blacksmith, Handel's * Messiah ’ ; the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘ Madrigale,’ Musical Pitch, 

w. H. H. 

CLARKE, Jeremiah (6. circa 1659; 
d, London, Dec. 1, 1707), an English composer 
of some importance, began his c&Toer as a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Blow. 

He was organist of Winchester College, 1692- 
1696 (see P. Hayes’s Harmonica Wiccamica). 
In 1693 his master. Dr. Blow, resigned in his 
favour the appointments of almoner and 
master of the children of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
In 1695 he was appointed organist of St. Paol’f 
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*nd a vicar-choral in 1705. On July 7, 1700, | 
Clarke and his fellow -pupil, William Croft, 
were sworn in as gentlemen -extraordinary of 
the Chapel Royal, with the joint reversion of 
an organist’s place, whenever one should fall 
vacant, a contingency which happened on 
May 15, 1704, by the death of Francis Piggott, 
on which Clarke and Croft wore on May 25 
sworn in as joint organists. For Now Year’s 
Day, 1706-07, Clarke composed an ode begin- 
ning * 0 Harmony, whore’s now thy power ? ’ 
the MS. of which is in the Bodleian (MS. Mua 
C, 6). Clarke, having tho misfortune to become 
enamoured of a lady whoso position in life 
rendered his union with her hopeless, fell into 
a state of despondency, under tho influence of 
which he shot himself at his house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Ho was buried in the New Crypt 
of St. Paul’s, Dec. 3 (see Athen^un, Apr. 2, 
1887). 

Clarke composed several anthems, chiefly 
of a pathetic kind, but not deficient either in 
force or dignity. One of tho most important 
was an ‘ Ode on tho Glorious Assumption of 
tho Blessed Virgin,’ beginning ‘ Hark, she’s 
call’d,’ for solos (2 sopranos, 2 altos, tenor and 
biws), and chorus with accompaniment for 2 
trumpets, 2 flutes, strings and continuo. An 
early MS. of it is at St. Michael’s, Tenbury. 
He was the original composer of Dryden’s 
famous ode, ‘ Alexander’s Feast,* which was 
p<5rformod at Stationers’ Hall on the occasion 
for which it was written, the feast on St, 
Ct3cilia’8 Day, Nov. 22, 1697, and at two or 
three concerts shortly afterwards ; but tho 
music was not printed, and seems now irre- 
trievably lost. In 1699 Clarke (in conjunction 
with Daniel Purcell and Richaixi Ijoveridge) 
composed the music for the ojiora ‘ Tho Island 
l^rincess,’ and (jointly with Daniel Purcell) for 
tho opera ‘ The World in tho Moon,’ 1697, Ho 
also furnished music for 

* The Fond Hunband ' (1676), Sedley'n * Antony and Cleopatra * 
(1677), 'The Virtuoue Wile' (l«80), * Titus Andronlcus * (16«7), 

‘ The Comlrth Comedy ’ (1696) ; ‘ A Wife for any Man,' ‘ The 
Campaiijcnera ' (1698) ; * The four Seaeona,' or * Ix>ve In every age ’ 

; • The Bath ’ (1701) ; ‘AU for the Better ‘ (1702), and ‘ The 
Committee ' (1706), 

besides composing an ode in praise of tho Island 
of Barbados, a cantata, some lessons for the 
harp.sichord (some of which have been repub- 
lished, 1923, in Fuller Maitland’s collection, 
called At Ihe Court of Queen Anne) and numer- 
ous songs published in the collections of the 
day. w, H. H,, with addns. 

CLARKE, John, Mus.D., afterwards known 
as Clark e-Whitfeld (5. Gloucester, Dec, 13, 
1770 ; d Holmer, near Hereford, Feb. 22, 
1836), received his musical education at Oxford 
under Dr. Philip Hayes. In 1789 he was 
appointed organist of the parish church of 
Ludlow ; in 1793 he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Oxford ; in the same year he was 
appointed master of the choristers at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and Christ Church, Dublin. 


In 1794 he succeeded Richard Langdoift aa 
organist of Armagh Catluxlral, which poet he 
hold till 1797. In 1796 he was given by private 
grace the d^ree of Mus.D. in Dublin, and in 
1799 the Irish rebellion led him to resign his 
appointments and return to England, where he 
soon afterwards became organist and master of 
the choristers of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. In 1799 ho was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Music at Cambridge, ad eundem 
from Dublin ; in 1810 incorporated at Oxford, 
He assumed tho name of Whitfold, in addition 
to his paternal name of Clarke, on tlie death of 
his maternal uncle, Henry Fothorley Whitfeld, 
in 1814. In 1820 he resigned his ap))ointments 
at Cambridge for those of organist and master 
of the choristers of Hereford Cathedral, and on 
the death of Dr. Hague, in 1821, he was elected 
professor of music in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 18.32, in ('onsequence of an attack 
of paralysis, he resigned his appointments at 
Hereford. He is buried in the East VV^alk 
of the Bishop’s cloister, Hereford Cathedral, 
where a mural tablet is erected to bis memory. 
Dr. Clarke -Wlnlfold’s compositions consist of 
Cathedral Services and Anthems (published in 
four vols. in 1805 and subsequently), ’The 
Crueilixion and the Resurrection,* an oratorio, 
and numerous glees, songs, etc. He edited a 
collection containing 30 anthems from the 
works of various (jomposors. Amongst the 
many works arranged by him for voices and 
pianoforte, his edition of several of Handel’s 
oratorios and other pieces must not bo for- 
gotten, as being the first of that author’s works 
so treated w. ii. H. 

CLARKE, Rebecca (h. Harrow, Aug. 27, 
1880), composer and viola-player, of musical 
parentage, grew up in an environment of 
chamber music. She showed early talent, and 
began to play the violin at tlie age of 8. At 
the R.C.M. she studied composition with Stan- 
ford, and took up the viola os the basis of her 
professional career. She played at several of 
the Classical Concerts, was a member of a 
quartet consisting of Adila and Jelly d’Aranyi, 
violins, and Suggia (afterwards May^Mukle), 
violoncello, besides other combinations. In 
1916 she went to America, originally for a 
season, but remaining until after tho war ; and 
she now divides her time between tho two 
countries. As a composer she first attracted 
attention in the competition connected with 
the Berkshire (U.S.A.) Festival of 1919, where 
her sonata for viola and piano was at first 
bracketed with the suite of Ernest Bloch, but 
I placed second by a casting vote. In 1921 she 
I again secured tho second place in the same 
competition with her trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello, and was afterwards commissioned 
to write another work for the 1923 Festival, 
which took the form of a Rhapsody for violon- 
cello and piano. The same year she iuide]> 
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took * journey round the world, {ilajdng tho 
viola. 

Pongar: ' Hhy f)n*.* Th« n*.th* ot He*T«n,‘ Infmtt 
Joy,' * Dovo tjr the Halley Uitrderw.’ 

191H. Two Dnet. tor via. aod (unaocotupauled) (Lollaby aoJ 
Oroleurjae), 

1019. Honikih tor via. an<l TV. 

19W, Putlm tm f fif»f on. 

1920. f*»ala> for voice aod PF. 

1921. Trio for PF., vln. ainl v'f l. 

1922. * Tb« Beal Man.' f»r voice and TV. 

'f .’hineeo Por./le,' for vln. and PF. 

1993. RhaiMVKly. for v'cl and I'F. 

1924. Three r)M KniflUh Mongn, arranged for voice a<id vln. 

* Mfdenmnier Moon,' for vln. and I’F. 

CLAUONE, tho Italian namo for Bah.s 
Clakinet and aumetimea for Basset- horn. 
(Soo Clarinet.) 

OLAHSETH (Clarseacr), a largo wire- 
Btning IrLsh harp {PLATE XXX VIII. No. 3 ; 
BOO Harp). 

CLASSICAL k a term which in music has 
much tho same mgriilioation a.M it has in litd^ra- 
turo. It is used of works whii h have held their 
place in general estimation for a considerablo 
time, and of new works whicli are generally 
considered to be of tho same type? and stylo. 
Hence the namo ha.s come to Iw especially 
applied to works in the forms which were 
adopted by tho great masters of the latter part 
of tho 1 8th century, as instrumental works in 
the sonata form, and operas constructed after 
tho received traditions ; and in this sense the 
term was used as tho opfiosito of ‘ romantic,’ in 
the coiitrovorsy between tho musicians who 
wished to retain absolutely tho old forms, and 
those, like iSchumann, who wislnul music to bo 
dovolo|>od in forms which should bo mure the 
free inspiration of the conifioscr, and loss re- 
stricted in their systematic development. (8t^e 
Romantic.) c. n. h. i\ 

CLASSICAL CONCERT SO(’IKTY. This 
Society came into existence after the death of 
Joachim to continue tho series <if chamber- 
music concerts which had bt'cn organised by 
tho * Joachim ('ommittoe ’ in London (see 
Joachim Quartet), and gave its tirst concert 
at tho Wigmoro (then Bcc;hstein) Hall on Oct. 
21, 1908. Tho programmes followed tlio same 
classical pattern fur several years and wore in 
tho hands of tho loading chamber-music jilayers 
of tho day, the Klingler Quartet, Lady llall^% 
Fanny Davies, Leonartl .Berwick, Pablo Cfisala, 
Otc. Later a moi*o eclectic policy was adopted, 
and a good many works by living composers 
were inti'oducod. There was an interval during 
the war years (1914-18), a further series of con- 
oerts behig given in 1919, 1921 and 1922. 

N. c. G, 

CLASSICAL HARMONISTS, see Choral 
Harmonists. 

CLAUDIN, tho namo by which Claudin do 
Sennisy was known to ins contemporaries, 
(See Jeune, I.*e, and Sermisy.) 

CLAUSS-SZARVADY, Wilhklmtnb 
(6. Prague, Dec. 13, 1834 ; d. Paris, Sept. 1, 
1907), one of the eminent pianists of the time. 
She was the daughter of a merchant, received 


her musical education at the Proksoh InstitntB 
at Prague, and in 1849 made her first concert 
tour, exciting great attention both at Dresden 
and I.^eipzig (1850). Nevertheless, she lived 
almost unnoticed in Paris for nearly a year, 
although Berlioz interested him.self much in 
her favour. She announced a concert, but it 
was postponed on account of her mother’s 
death. Being now an orphan, she was kindly 
received by the singer Mine. Ungher-Sabatier, 
and in the following year her claims were 
acknowledged in Paris. From thence her fame 
spread through Euro fie. She was in London 
in 1852, and again in 1871. Her last visit was 
in 1881). She married (1857) tho author Fried- 
rich S'/.arvady. Her rejM^rtory mainly consisted 
of the works of Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, 
and it was upon her execution of these that 
her great reputation w'os founded. a. m. 

CLAFSriiA, sec PAiiENfE (I.). 

CLAV'E, Anselmo (6. 1824; d. 1874), a 
Catalan musician, who, with no great musical 
culture but with consideraljle intuition and 
practical good sense, founded choral societies in 
various parts of the country, for w hich ho w rote 
a number of works in the stylo of cboruscs 
of French and Italian opera. 'These choral 
societies have had considerable development in 
C’atalonia ; and from being gr()U[).s of men and 
w'omen who sang mainly by ear have developed 
into associations like tho ‘ Orfeo Catah\,’ yier- 
haps tho most important musical institution 
in Spain. J. B. T. 

(3.*A\'K( ’IN, the French name for a 
harpsichord, derived by apoco|H> from the 
Latin rlavicyvibal um. (See IIarpsiohord and 

I’SALTERY.) A. J. H. 

lUBl.TOaRAPUY 

KneyclopMi^ ou Diclionnnire raisonni det icienc^t, de» arts el tnitiert 
7-2) : article Clor-eriw. 

Orand« EnryclopHU, article Clavecin, by MichkL Brknkt. 
Mahmontki. : Histoire du piano el de «f.« orif^ines. (1^85.) 

J. ru'HOT anil 1’. Oranuikr ; ifanufaelHre £rard, Olavedn 
m4cani<iue. (1888.) 

L'Opinion : l.es OryanlsaiionM franfalsee. La JHutiqtte, la faeture. 
(Mav 20 ion;.) 

£cho Muaical : Intlrumenlt ancient : le davvein, by Pat’L Brunold. 
(Apr. 1912.) 

Vourrirr mugleal : Petite tnimoiret du claveefn, by Cn. BouviST. 
(Dec. 1921. Jan. 1922.) L P. 

CLAVICEMBAL D’ AMO UR, see Cembal 
!>’ Amore. 

CLAVICEMBALO, one of the Italian rames 
for a harpsichord, and the most used. It is 
derived from clavis, a key, ami cembalo^ a dulci- 
mer or psaltery. Other Italian names for this 
instrument are gravicetnbalo (a phonetic varia- 
tion caused by the interchange of r with 1) and 
arpicordoy from which comes our ‘ harpsichord.* 
(See Cembalo and Harpsichord.) a. j. h. 

CLAVICHORD (Oer. ; Med. Latin cMm* 
CKwdium ; Fr. manicorde, manicordioriy clatd' 
corde ; Ital. mayiicordo ; Span, manicordio). 
In the Romance tongues Clavicordo and 
I similar names imply a spinet. The real clavi- 
I chord is different, and is a keyboard stringed 
I instrument, the tones of which are elicited 
I by tangents, slender upright blades of brass 
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inserted in the key levers, and flattened at 
the top where the contact is with the strings ; 
rising to them in playing, to excite the sound and 
at the same time mark off the vibrating lengths 
of the strings from the belly bridge. The clavi- 
chord thus differs from the virginal or spinet and 
from the harpsichord, a genus characterised by 
the employment of mechanical plectra of crow 
quill, raven’s quill or leather inserted in wooden 
uprights called jacks, and also the piano, which 
is mechanically acted upon by hammers. 

The clavichord is developed from the simple 
monochord, the virginal, spinet and harpsi- 
chord from the psaltery, and the piano from 
the dulcimer. There is no evidence as to which 
was first, although the simplicity of its struc- 
ture points to the priority of the clavichord. 
Virdung {Musica getuiscM und auszgezogeriy 
Basle, 1511), our earliest authority (although 
an earlier illustration than Virdung’s is to be 
found in a ‘ Wunderbuch ’ at Weimar, dating 
from about 1440),^ says he never could learn 
who, by putting keys to a monoch(jrd, had 
invented it, or who, on account of those keys, 
first called it Clavicordium. The earliest record 
of it is in Eberhard Cersne’s Rules of the Minne^ 
singers, A.D. 1404, where it apj)ear8 with the 
clavicymbal and the monochord itself. In 
1477 William Horwood, master of the choristers 
at Lincoln Cathedral, was appointed to teach 
the boys the ‘ clavychord.’ In an inventory 
found in S])ain by Van der Straeten, dated 
1480, mention is made of a clavichord with 
tangents and called ‘ manicordio.’ 2 Quota- 
tions from Murray’s New English Dictionary 
are, a.d. 1483, Caxton, G. de la Tour, k. vi., 
‘ where his vyell and clavlcordes were,’ and as 
Clarichord, a.d. 1508, the will of Wyldegris 
(Somerset House), ‘ Payre of Clarycordes,’ a.d, 
1509, Hawe’s Past Pleas, xvi. xii., ‘ Kebeckes, 
Clarycordes, eche in theyr degre.’ The sub- 
stitution of r for V has probably arisen from 
a copyist’s error, afterwards continued. It 
is not certain whether true clavichords or 
spinets are meant by these and other con- 
temporary quotations. 

The oldest existing specimen known of the 
real tangent clavichord is dated a.d. 1537, and 
is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. It 
is said to be Italian but has Carman attributes. 
There are older spinets jueserved. Sebastian 
Virdung in the above-mentioned work descril^es 
and figures the clavichord, but his woodcuts of 
keyboard instruments, not having been re- 
versed for the engraver, are wrong as to the 
position of base and treble. Other writers who 
have followed Virdung and have used his illus- 
trations, Martin Agricola, 1529, Luseinius, 1536, 
and even Dr. Rimbault (The Pianoforte, p. 30), 
1860, have not observed his obvious error. 

In shape the clavichord has been follow'ed by 

> Bee Southgate’s Catalogue ol Slusical Exhibition at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. 

^ hutory Pianoforte, by A. J. Hipkins. p- 58. 


the square pianoforte, of wdiich it was the proto- 
ty])c (see PL A TE XC, 1 ). The case was oblong 
and was placed upon a stand or legs. The 
length, according to the compass and period of 
construction, was from 4 to 5 feet ; the breadth 
less than 2 feet ; the depth of case 5 to 7 inches. 
The keys were in front, and extended beneath 
the sound-board to the back of the case, each 
being balanced upon a wire pin, and pre- 
vented from rattling against its neighbour by 
a small piece of whalebone projecting from the 
key and sheathed in a groove behind. The 
lower or natural keys were usually black, and 
the upper or chromatic, white. In Italy and 
the Netherlands the practice was frequently 
reversed. The strings, of finely drawn brass 
wire, were stretched nearly in the direction of 
the length of the case, but with a bias towards 
the back. On the right of the player were in- 
serted in the sound- board, strengthened on the 
under side by a slip of oak to receive them, the 
wrest or tuning-pins round which the strings 
were fastened, while at the back and partly 
along the left-hand side of the case, they were 
attached by small eyes to hitch-pins of thicker 
wire. On the right hand the strings rested 
upon a curved bridge, pinned to fix their 
direction, and conducting their sound-waves to 
the sound-board, aflat surface of wood beneath, 
extending partly over the instrument, but in 
clavichords of the 18th century we miss the 
harpsichord sound-hole cut as a rose or some 
other ornamental device — often the initials of 
the maker’s name. Nearly at the back of each 
key, in an upright position, was placed the 
small brass wedge or ‘ tangent ’ (t), about an 


.1 _ 

inch high and an eighth of an inch broad 
at the top. The tangent, when the key was 
put down, rose to the string and pressing it 
upwards set it in vibration. With a good 
touch the player could feel the elasticity of the 
string, and the more this was the better 
the instrument was considered to be. By the 
pressure of the tangent the string was divided 
into two unequal lengths, each of which would 
have vibrated, but the shorter was instantly 
damped by a narrow band of cloth interlaced 
with the strings, which also damped the longer 
section directly the player allowed the key to 
rise and the tangent to fall. The tangents thus 
not only produced the tones, but served as a 
second bridge to measure off the vibrating 
lengths required for the pitch of the notes. 
Thus a delicate tone was obtained that had 
something in it charmingly hesitating or 
tremulous ; a tone although very weak, yet 
capable, unlike the harpsichord or spinet, of 
increase and decrease, reflecting the finest and 
most tender gradations of the touch of the 
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player, and in this power of expression without 
a rival until the pianoforte was invented. To 
ears accustomed to the pianoforte, the ‘ block- 
ing * sound inseparable from the clavichord 
tone would seem a disadvantage. Koch, in 
his Mtisikaliaches Lexihon^ describes the clavi- 
chord as ‘ Labsal des Dulders, und des Froh- 
sinns theilnehmenden Freund ’ (‘ the comfort 
of the sufferer and the sympathising friend of 
cheerfulness '). 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century the 
use of the clavichord in Germany was general. 
It was a favourite instrument with J. S. Bach, 
who preferred it to the pianoforte ; and with 
his son Emanuel, who wrote the Yersuch iJiber 
die wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen^ an essay 
on the true method of playing the clavichord, 
and the basis of all succeeding text-books of 
keyed stringed instruments. Mattheson lauded 
the clavichord above the clavicymbal or harpsi- 
chord. Mozart used the clavichord now in the 
Mozartoum at Salzburg ip composing his 
‘ Zauberfldte ’ and other masterpieces, although 
in playing he leant to the harpsichord style. 
Beethoven is reported to have said ‘ among all 
keyed instruments the clavichord was that on 
which one could best control tone and express- 
ive interpretation ’ ( Vortrag), Beethoven’s own 
stylo of performance on the piano is shown 
more than by any tradition, by his commentary 
on Cramer’s studies, preserved by Schindler, to 
have been founded upon the technique of the 
clavichord. 

Clavichords made before the 18th century 
had two or throe unison strings to a note, 
beginning in the bass with one string and one 
tangent to each note, then continuing with two 
strings and, from c' upwards, three, up to tho 
highest notes of a four-octave compass. Tho 
lowest key, apparently E, was of short 
moasuro and made to sound C, and the Fjj 
to sound D, according to tho convention of 
tho Short Octave {q,v.). One string or 
set of strings was, moreover, made to serve 
for two, or even more notes, in the ‘gebun- 
den ’ clavichords, so that F and Fit were on 
tho same string, tho latter note being pro- 
duced by a tangent stopping tho string at a 
shorter length. The notes chosen for tho 
longest stopping in these fretted (‘ gobundon ’) 
clavichords appear to have been Gj{, Bp, D 
and F. About the end of the 17th century the 
clavichord was enlarged and the compass ex- 
tended, so that fretted clavichords wore made 
with only two tangents to a pair of strings, but 
leaving the notes A and D throughout tho 
scale with one tangent and ‘ bundfrei * (i,e, 
free from fretting). The strings wore arranged 
according to their greatest sounding lengths, in 
the scale F, G, A, Bb, C, D and Eb, the nearer 
tangent stopping the semitones Fjf, GiJ, Bp, Cjl 
and E p . The explanation of the longer stopping 
is in tho tuning, the groundwork being derived 


from fifths, upwards C, G, D, A, and downwards 
F, Bb and Eb ; octaves being employed to 
bring the scheme within an octave and a fifth. 
F or C were used as pitch notes, and the nearer 
sharps and naturals, semitones to the first 
scale, were made as well as could bo done by 
regulating the spacing of the tangents. With 
this imperfect tuning it is no wonder J. S. Bach ^ 
hailed with joy the ‘ bundfrei ’ or fret-free clavi. 
chord where each pair of strings had its own 
tangent, and devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of the immortal ‘forty-eight,’ of tho ‘well- 
tuned keyboard,' {Wohltemperirtes Clavier) 
where an endurable chromatic, or Equal- 
Temperament tuning could, as in the harpsi- 
chord, be observed, and each semitone become 
the keynote of a Major and Minor scale. The 
‘ bundfrei ’ clavichord has been attributed to 
Daniel Faber of Crailsheim, the year given 
being 1720, or thereabouts. 

An unduly strong pressure on tho key, by 
displacing a little the point of contact of tho 
tangent, tightened the vibrating part of the 
string and made the note very slightly sharper 
in pitch ; this fault was d(q)recated by C. P. E. 
Bach. There is no doubt that clavichord 
players preserved a very tranquil position of 
the hand in order to preserve truth of intona- 
tion. Another special grace was that of repeat- 
ing a note several times in succession without 
quitting the key, a dynamic effect (Gorman 
Bebung, g.v.) which could not bo done on the 
harpsichord or piano. 

Praetorius (Syntagma musicumf 1614-18) 
says that tho earliest clavichords had only 
twenty keys, in genere diatonicoy with two black 
keys (Bb), so there were not more than three 
semitones in an octavo ; like the scale attri- 
buted to Guido d’ Arezzo, tho full extent of 
which would have embraced twenty-two keys 
in all — 



but Praetorius gives no nearer indication of 
the compass, and of course none of the pitch 
(see Hexachord). But in Virdung’s time 
there were thirty-five keys or more, starting 
from the F below the bass stave and embracing 
the complete system of half-tones ; and in that 
of Praetorius at least four octaves, still the usual 
compass when J. S. Bach wrote 
the Wohltemperirtes Clavier, By 
. tho middle of the century five 
octaves were attained. 

There is great probability that tho Greek 
monochord, a string stretched over a sound- 
board, and measured off into vibrating lengths 
by bridges, was a stepping-stone to the inven- 
tion of the clavichord. Used for centuries in 

» The view of Mme. Lakdowsxa {q,v.) that the WohlUm- 
•ptrirtea Clavier was not written for the clavichord but for 
the harpsichord has been widely accepted since the above was 
written. C. 
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the Church to initiate the singers into the 
jiysteries of the eight tones, it must at last have 
seemed more convenient to dispense with shift- 
ing bridges, and at the points of division to 
adjust fixed bridges raised by an apparatus 
imitated from the keys of the organ, to press 
the strings and produce the notes required. 
This would be an elementary clavichord action, 
and may account for clavichords, and harpsi- 
chords too, being styled monochords in the 
15th and ICth centuries, and oven as late as 
the 18th (D. Scorpione, Riflessioni amioniche, 
Naples, 1701). The earliest notice of a mono- 
chord among musical instruments is to be 
found in Wace’s Brut d'Angleterre (c. 1115), 
‘ Symphonies, psalterions, monachordes.’ 
Ambros {Oeschichte, 1864, vol. ii. p. 199), from 
the silence of Jean do Muris as to the clavichord, 
though repeatedly enumerating the stringed 
instruments in use (Musica speculativa, 1323), 
infers that it did not then exist, and from this 
and other negative evidence would place the 
epoch of invention between 1350 and 1400. De 
Muris refers to the monochord with a single 
string, but recommends the use of one with 
four strings, to prove intervals not previously 
known. These four strings were the indices to 
the eight church tones. Rimbault (The Piano^ 
forte, p. 36) lias been deceived in quoting from 
Bohn’s edition of Sismondi the well-known 
advice to a jongleur by Guiraut do Calanson 
(d. 1211). It is there stated that the jongleur 
should play on the citolo and mandore, and 
handle the clarichord and guitar. Reference to 
the original (Paris MS. La Valliere, No. 14, 
formerly 2701) confirms the citole and mandore, 
but instead of ‘ Clarichord ’ we find ‘ Mani- 
corda una corda,’ doubtless a simple mono- 
chord, for in the ‘ Roman de Flamenca ’ we find 
‘ r autr’ accorda lo saute ri al manicorda ’ (‘ the 
other tune the psaltery to the monochord ’). 
In the Dictionnaire etynwlogique, Paris, 1750, 
‘ manicordion ’ is rendered by monochord, 
Citole and mandore are also there, but not 
clavichord. 

As to the etymology of clavichord : the word 
clavis, key, in the solmisation system of Guido 
d’ Arezzo, was used for note or tone, and thus 
the davis was the ‘ key ’ to the musical sound 
to be produced. The daves were described 
by alphabetical letters, and those occupying 
coloured linos, as F on the red and C on the 
yellow, were daves signatae, the origin of our 
modem clefs. When the simple monochord 
gave place to an instrument with several strings 
and keys, how easy the transference of this 
figurative notion of daves from the notes to the 
levers producing them ! Thus the name Clavi- 
chord from davis, key, and chorda, string, 
would come very naturally into use. (Ambros, 
Oeschichie der Musik, vol. ii., Breslau, 1864.) 

Virdung and Reynvaan (Musijkaal kunst 
Woorden^k, Amsterdam, 1795) mention 


clavichords with pedals, and Adlung describes 
them. These clavichords had two octaves and 
a note of pedals on a separate pedalior, which 
had three or four strings to each note, for which 
the tangents were arranged as fretted (* ge bun- 
don ’). An example has been recently found 
by Herr Paul de Wit of Leipzig. It is a com- 
bination of three instruments, two of 4-foot 
pitch, the middle one, or lower manual, to be 
drawn forward when required. The pedalier, 
the lowest in position, is of 8- and 16-foot pitch, 
the strings being overspun. It has 25 pedals. 
The maker’s nameplate is inscribed ‘ Johann 
David Gorstonborg, Orgelbauor zu Goringswald, 
hat uns gcmacht, 1760.* Experiments were 
made with the clavichord to introduce a damper 
rtigister, instead of the muting cloth or tape, 
and to get a mechanical piano effect by a 
shortened rise of the tangent, useless additions 
to an expressive instrument. No doubt these 
contrivances wore instigated by the square 
piano, which was then becoming popular, and 
was soon to supersede the clavichoid altogether. 

According to Fischhof (Versuch einer Ge- 
schichie, etc., 1853), Lemme of Brunswick, 
Wilhelmi of Cassel, Vensky, Horn and Mack 
of Dresden, and Kramer of Gottingen, were 
reputed in the 18th century good clavichord 
makers. Carl Engel quotes the prices of 
Lemme’s as having boon from 3 to 12 louis d’or 
each ; Kramer’s from 4 to 14, according to 
size and finish. Wilhelmi charged from 20 to 
50 thalers (£3 to £7 : lOs.). 

In the 19th century clavichords were made 
by Hoffmann, Stuttgart, in 1857, on the pattern 
of one belonging to Molique. They were made 
for the late Joseph Street, of Lloyd’s. A few 
wore made by Arnold Dolmetsch since 1896, 
and by Henry Tull since 1920. The last named 
has overcome the defect of ‘ blocking.’ (See 
Tangent.) a. j. h., with addns. 

CLAVICYTHERIUM, the monkish Latin 
name for a vertical spinet (see PLATE XIX,), 
There is a valuable specimen of this instrument 
in the Donaldson Museum belonging to the 
R.C.M., which was formerly in the collection of 
Count Giovanni Correr of Venice. There is no 
name or date on this instrument, but it can be 
hardly later than the first years of the 16th 
century ; Virdung gives a woodcut of such an 
instrument (Musica getutscht und auszgezogen, 
Basle, 1511). The keyboard of this specimen 
has three octavos and a minor third, E to g^, 
loss than Virdung’s compass, but we may regard 
the lowest E as being tuned down to C, according 
to the ‘ short octave * arrangement. The jacks 
have plectra of wire, not quill. The upright 
harpsichord has been also called clavicytherium. 
There is a fine example in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Signor Alessandro 
Kraus, figlio, of Florence, issued a pamphlet» 
in English, describing the very interesting 
• One-Keyboaided Clavicytherium * in the 
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Kraus Collection (1910), giving a photograph 
of the instrument. A. j. h. 

CLAVIER. (1) The French name for key- 
board of organ, pianoforte and kindred 
instruments. (Ger. Claviatur, Tastatur; Ital. 
tasUitura,) 

(2) The German name for keyboard stringed 
instruments, harpsichord, clavichotd, piano- 
forte, etc. 

(3) The term, used occasionally in English 
In both French and German senses, has been 
especially applied to certain instruments used 
for technical practice which afford the con- 
ditions of piano -playing with a minimum of 
tone and known as ‘ practice claviers.* 

CLAVIJO (Clavixo) DEL CASTILLO, 
Bernardo (d. Madrid, Feb. 1, 1626), a Spanish 
organist and player on the clavichord, who was 
at one time professor of music at the University 
of Salamanca and eventually choirmaster of 
the Capilla Siciliana at Madrid. He is praised 
as a performer by Vicente Kspinel, author of 
the Spanish novel on which the French Gil Bias 
was afterwards based. His instrumental com- 
positions include a tiento for organ (Escurial 
MSS.) pubd. by P. Villalba (‘ Antologla de 
organistaa chisicos * ) ; and a volume of motets, 
pubd. in Rome in 1688. J. b. t. 

CLAVIOL, see Sostinente Pianoforte. 

CLAY, Frederic (6. Paris, Aug. 3, 1838 i ; 
d. Great Marlow, Nov. 24, 1889), a dramatic 
composer, was the son of James Clay, M.P., 
a very famous whist-player, and author of a 
well-known treatise on the game. 

He hold a post for a time in the Treasury, 
He was educated in music entirely by Molique, 
with the exception of a short period of instruc- 
tion at Leipzig under Hauptmann. His com- 
positions were almost wholly for the stage. 
After two small pieces for amateurs, ‘ The 
Pirate’s Isle ’ (1859) and ‘ Out of Sight ’ (1860), 
he made his public d6but in 1862 at Co vent 
Garden with ‘ Court and Cottage,’ libretto by 
Tom Taylor. This was followed by ‘ Con- 
stance * (1866), ‘Ages Ago’ (1869), ‘The 
Gentleman in Black ’ (1870), ‘ Happy Arcadia ’ 
(1872), ‘Cattarina’ (1874), ‘Princess Toto * 
and ‘ Don Quixote ’ (both 1876). In addition 
to these Clay wrote part of the music for 
‘ Babil and Bijou ’ and the ‘ Black Crook ’ 
(both 1872), and incidental music to ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ and to Albery’s ‘ Oriana.’ ‘ The 
Merry Duchess ’ was produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, May 23, 1883, and ‘ The Golden Ring ’ 
at the Alhambra, Deo. 3, 1883. He also 
composed two cantatas, ‘ The Knights of the 
Cross * (1866) and ‘ Lalla Rookh ’ (containing 
what is perhaps his best - known song, ‘ I’U 
sing thee songs of Araby *), produced with 
great success at the Brighton Festival, Feb. 
1877 ; and not a few' separate songs. 

In all his works Clay showed a natural gift 
^ Sm London J^igoro for D«o. 7, 1888. 


of graceful melody and a feeling for rich har. 
monic colouring.® Although highly successful 
in the treatment of dramatic music, it is prob- 
able that his songs will give him the most 
lasting fame. ‘ She wandered down the 
mountain side,’ ‘ Long ago ’ and ‘ The Sands of 
Dee,’ among others, are poems of great tender- 
ness and beauty, and not likely to be soon 
forgotten. He was struck with paralysis 
immediately after the production of ‘ The 
Golden Ring.’ A. S. S. 

CLAYTON, Thomas (6. circa 1670 ; d. circa 
1730), was one of the King’s band from 1692- 
1702. He went to Italy for improvement in 
the latter year. On his return he associated 
himself with Nicola Francesco Haym and 
Charles Dieupart, both excellent musicians, 
in a speculation for the performance of musical 
pieces at Drury Lane Theatre. Clayton had 
brought with him from Italy a number of 
Italian songs, which he altered and adapted 
to the words of an English piece written 
by Peter Motteux, called ‘ Arsinoe, Queen of 
Cyprus,’ and brought it out, Jan. 16, 1706, as an 
opera of his own composition. Elated by his 
success he proceeded to set to music Addison’s 
opera * Rosamond,’ which was performed in 
1707 and completely exposed his incapacity. 
The speculation, however, continued to bo 
carried on until 1711, when, the Italian opera 
being firmly established in the Haymarket, the 
managers of Drury Lane Theatre determined 
to discontinue the production of musical 
pieces. Clayton and his colleagues then gave 
concerts at the Music Room in York Buildings, 
and John Hughes, the poet, having, at the 
request of Sir Richard Steele, altered Dryden’s 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ it was set to music by 
Clayton and performed there on May 24, 
1711, in conjunction with ‘ The Passion of 
Sappho,’ a poem by Harrison, also set by 
Clayton. As to his residence in Dublin, see 
D.iV.R., a.v. Wharton, Thomas, Marquis of, 
vol. lx. w. H. H. 

CL^ DU CAVEAU, the title of a large col- 
lection of French airs, including the tunes of old 
songs dating from before the time of Henry IV., 
old vaudevilles, commonly called pont-neufs, 
and airs from operas and operas condques 
which from their frequent use in cornidies 
vaudevilles have become popular airs (what are 
called timbres). The fourth and last edition 
of the work, published by Capelle, goes down 
to 1848 ; it contains 2350 different airs, and 
as many forms or models for couplets. The 
origin of the title is as follows : Some French 
song- writers of the 18th century, notably 
Piron, Cr^billon (father and son) and Colle, 
instituted, about 1737, a sort of club, where 
they dined regularly. Apparently they called 
their society Le Caveau, from the place of 

* Thia is retained as the opinion of Cray's greater contemporary, 
Arthur Sullivan. A modern musician would hardly apply tlM 
phrase to Clay's slender talent. 0* 
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meeting, an inn of i'nat name kept by one 
Landolle in the Rue de Buci, near the 
Comedie-Fran 9 aise and the Caf6 Procope, 
where these boon companions finished their 
evenings. From that time all societies of 
song-writers have connected themselves as 
much as possible with this first society, and so 
the name Caveau is synonymous with a club 
of the same kind. The original society lasted 
exactly ten years, after which, in 1762, Piron, 
Crebillon fiUt Gentil Bernard and others formed 
a new society which, becoming a ‘ caf6 ’ of 
the Palais Royal, lasted twenty years. The 
‘ Caveau moderne ’ was founded in 1805 by 
Capelle, the author of the Cle du Caveau, with 
the help of Grimod de la Reyniere, Piis, 
Armand Gouffe and Philippon de la Madeleine ; 
they met at Balaine’s in the Rocher de Cancale, 
rue Montorgueil. The society lasted till 1816, 
and in 1825 an effort was made to revive it, 
but after a year’s existence it disappeared, 
together with another club, ‘ Les Soupers de 
Mornus,’ founded in 1816. In 1834 a new 
society was founded at Champoaux’s under the 
direction of Albert Mon tern ont, and was called 
at first Les Enfants du Caveau, and then Le 
Caveau only. It still exists, and is managed 
by a committee headed by a president elected 
every year, who holds Panard’s glass and 
Colly’s bells as symbols of his office. 

A. J. ; corr. by m. l. p. 

CLEF (Ital. chiavCy from the l..at. clavis ; 
Ger. SchlUssd), i,e. key, the only musical char- 
acter by which the pitch of a sound can be 
absolutely represented. The clefs now' in use 

are three only-T-|||j| ^ and ^ or 0: These 

severally represent c', g' and /. Two other 
clefs, severally representing d" and <?, have 
been long obsolete. From the last of these, 
r, the Greek gamma, whi(!h represents the 
lowest sound of the musical system, is 
derived the word gamut, still in use. A d 
clef, indicating the note a third below that 
to which the bass clef is applied, occurs in a 
collection of old English motets, etc., by Tallis 
and others (B.M. Add. MSS., 17,802-3). It 
stands thus on the stave, ■ and occurs in 
the ‘ bassus * part. 

The derivation of the modem clefs from the 
letters F, C and G can be seen in the following 
table of the clefs in their various stages of 
transition : 


F Clefs. 


E — IJL 1 1. 

C Clefs. 

- -k 41 itf — «f= 


G Clefs. 



===;| 


One or other of these characters, placed on 
one or other of the lines of a stave, indicates the 
name and pitch of the notes standing on that 
line, and by inference those of other notes on 
lines and spaces above and below it. 

The stave which, at various times, has con- 
sisted of a greater or less number of lines, 
consists now commonly of five. On any one 
of these each of the throe clefs might be 
(almost every one has been) placed. In the 
following examples they occupy the positions in 
which they are now most commonly found : 





1= — U 

f /gv.' ■ 

A— _ .L _ ■ 

— it# 

[ftr. 

rnos mor— _ _ "isr 'Trrr _ _ _ _ 

— ^ q 




Changes of clef during the course of a com- 
position may only take place in the notation of 
music for certain instruments, as when the viola 
changes from the C (alto) clef to the G, or the 
violoncello and bassoon from the F clef to the C 
(tenor). But formerly the same licence was 
allowed in the notation of vocal music ; the 
C clef in particular was frequently moved up 
or down to correspond with the tessitura of the 
voice part, with the object of keeping the notes 
more or less within the stave. 

Only, however, in its relation to the stave of 
five lines can a clef be said with truth to change 
its place. On the Great Stave of Eleven Lines 
the clefs never change their places ; but any 
consecutive set of five lines can be selected from 
it, the clef really retaining, though apparently 
changing, its place ; 



0 0 0 


From the above it will be seen that when 
notes are written ‘ in the tenor clef ’ (more 
properly ‘ on the tenor stave ’) they are written 
on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th lines of the 
‘ great stave ’ of eleven ; that when written ‘ in 
the alto clef ’ they are written on the 4th, 6th, 
6th, 7th and 8th lines of this great stave ; and 
when ‘ in the soprano clef * on the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th and 10th. 

The more familiar bass and treble staves 
consist severally of the lowest and the highest 
five lines of the groat stave : 



F G 

In early musical MSS. two, and even three, 
clefs are sometimes found on the same stave. It 
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trould be in no way inconsistent with modern 
theory, and indeed might be convenient in 
books of instruction, so to place them as 
above. (See also Chiavette.) 

H. c. D. ; addns. 8. T. w. 

CLEGG, John (6. Dublin, 1714; d, London, 
c. 1750), a violinist, was the son of William 
Clegg, and a pupil of his father and of William 
Viner, master of the Dublin Castle Band. 
In 1723, when only 9 years of age, he per- 
formed in London in public a concerto of 
Vivaldi, and afterwards gained an eminent 
position in the musical profession, surpassing, 
according to contemporary writers, every 
other player in Epgland in tone and execution. 
In 1737 he had a benefit at Crow St. Theatre, 
Dublin. On Jan. 21, 1743/44, he became in- 
sane, and was confined in Bedlam Hospital, 
where, as Burney relates, ‘ it was long a 
fashionable, though inhuman amusement, to 
visit him tliere, among other lunatics, in 
hopes of being entertainec^ by his fiddle or his 
folly.* He was discharged as cured on July 
20, 1744, but was again admitted on Dec. 15 
of the same year. He was finally discharged 
Oct, 13, 1746. Clegg appears also to have 
been a composer for his instrument, but no 
work of his has come down to us. 

p, D., with addns. 

CLEMENS NON PAPA, the sobriquet of 
Jacques, or Jacob, ClAment, one of the most 
renowned musicians of the 16th century. 

Fetis attempts to prove that he was born 
before 1475, but the evidence is quite unsatis- 
factory, and all that is practically known of 
him is that he died before 1558, since a motet 
on his death, by Jacob Vaet, is contained in 
a work published in that year (‘ Novum et 
insigne opus musicum,’ tom. I., Noribergae, 
1558). 

He was born in Flanders, and is said to have 
been Kapellmeister at Vienna to Charles V. 
and his brother Ferdinand I. According to 
E. G. J. Gr^goir (Ocderie biographique des artistes 
musiciens beiges, 1862, p. 199), he was con- 
nected with Antwerp Cathedral, but as the 
same writer (in his Notice historique sur les 
Societes . . . de musique d' Anvers, etc., 1869) 
omits the name of Clement from his notice of 
the Cathedral choir, the statement in the earlier 
work is probably a mistake. Clement was one 
of the most prolific and popular composers of 
his day. His very sobriquet is a proof of 
the high reputation in which he was held by 
his contemporaries, since it was intended to 
distinguish him from Pope Clement VII. 
Ten volumes of his masses were issued in folio 
size by Phal^ at Louvain between 1556 and 
1560, and in 1659 the same publisher issued 
se^en books of his motets. Q.-L. gives a long 
list of his works.i Commer has published 43 

1 Moro Ux*n 200 roc«l ooxnposiiions, 0 Acr«d Mid veoulM, irere 
Orintod oiuler hia iiMxie la ooUootiooa of tlio 16th ocatuiy. 


of his motets, chansons and Flemish psalms 
(‘ Collectio Op. Mus. Batavorum *), Froske 
has included three motets in his Musica divina, 
and winds up a notice of his life by the follow 
ing remarks : 

‘He seems to have attempted all the styles then 
known. He was no slave to counterpoint, but for his 
time possessed an extraordinary e mount of melodies 
and clear harmony. No one in his day surpassed him 
for tunefulness and elegance, his melodies are far 
more fresh and pleasing than those of his contem- 
poraries, and his style is easy, simple and clear. 
That he often pushed imitation too far and neglected 
the due accentuation of the text is only to say that he 
belonged to the l-Cth century,’ W B S 

CLEMENT, Felix (5. Paris, Jan. 13, 1822 ; 
d, Jan. 23, 1885), composer, and writer on 
musical history and archaeology. 

From 1843 onwards he held various posts a6 
organist and director of church music, ulti- 
mately at the Sor bonne. In 1849 he directed 
choral performances in the Sainte - Chapelle, 
the outcome of which was the publication of a 
collection of ancient music in that year. His 
most important published compositions are 
choruses for Racine*s ‘ Athalie ’ and ‘ Esther.* 
For several years he contributed largely to 
Didron’s Annales archeologiques, thus prepar- 
ing himself for his Histoire generate de la 
musique religieuse (Paris, 1861), in which are 
included translations from Cardinal Bona’s 
treatise ‘ De divina psalmodia * and Formby’s 
* Gregorian chant compared to modern music.’ 
He edited several books of religious music 
for the Church, such as ‘ Eucologie en 
musique selon le rit parisien * (Paris, 1843 and 
1851) ; ‘ Le Paroissien romain * (Paris, 1854) ; 
and ‘ Chants de la Sainte-Chapelle ’ (1849). 
His ‘ Methode complete de plain -chant * (2nd 
ed., 1872) does not contain anything new, but 
is clear and orderly. His ‘ Methode d’orgue * 
(1874) exhibits a moderate knowledge of 
thorough-bass and fugue. Clement’s most use- 
ful compilation is his Dictionnaire lyrique, a 
convenient list of operas on the plan of Allacci’s 
Drammaturgia, compiled from Babault’s Die- 
tionnaire gineral des theatres and similar works, 
not without occasional errors and omissions. 
Four supplementary parts have been issued, 
bringing the work down to 1881 ; and a second 
edition of the whole, edited by A. Pougin, 
appeared in 1897. Cldment also published 
Les Musiciens celehres depuis le 16^/me siide 
(Paris, 1868, 42 portraits) and an Histoire 
de la musique in 1885. G. c. 

CLEMENT, Franz (6. Vienna, Nov. 17, 
1780 ; d. there, Nov. 3, 1842), the eminent 
violinist who was the first to perform Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto in public. 

His father was butler in a nobleman’s 
establishment, and at the same time, after the 
fashion of the period, a member of his master’s 
private band. His father and Kurzweil, the 
leader of another nobleman’s band, were to 
teachers. Clement began to play the violin 
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jrhen he was only 4» and in Mar 1789 made 
his first successful appearanoe in public at a 
concert in the Imperial Opera-house. He soon 
began to travel with his father, and in 1790 
came to London, where he gave very successful 
concerts, some of which were conducted by 
Haydn and Salomon. He also played at 
Oxford at the second concert given in celebra- 
tion of Haydn’s installation as Doctor of Music. 
Having returned to Vienna, he was appointed 
solo - player to the Emperor, and in 1802 
conductor of the newly established theatre 
* an der Wien,’ which post he retained till 1811. 
From 1812-18 he travelled in Russia and 
Germany, and then again in 1818-21 conducted 
the opera in Vienna. In 1821 he began to 
travel with the celebrated singer Catalan!, 
conducting her concerts, and was also for a 
short time (about 1816) conductor of the opera 
at Prague. Ho died in poor circumstances. 

Clement was not only a remarkable violin- 
player, but an unusually gifted musician. 
Spohr, in his Autobiography, relates that 
Clement, after having heard two rehearsals 
and one performance of the oratorio ‘ The 
Last Judgment,* remembered it so well that 
ho was able, on the day after the performance, 
to play several long pieces from it on the piano 
without leaving out a note, and with all the 
harmonies (no small item in a composition of 
Spohr’s) and accompanying passages ; and all 
this without ever having seen the score. Simi- 
larly he was said to have made a piano score 
of the ‘ Creation * from memory, after having 
heard the oratorio a few times, merely with the 
help of the book of words, and that his arrange- 
ment was so good that Haydn adopted it for 
publication. 

Clement’s style was not vigorous, nor his 
tone very powerful : gracefulness and tender- 
ness of expression wore its main characteristics. 
His technical skill appears to have been extra- 
ordinary. His intonation was j^erfect in the 
most hazardous passages, and his bowing of 
the greatest dexterity. Beethoven himself has 
borne the highest testimony to his powers by 
writing especially for him his groat violin 
concerto. The original manuscript of this 
greatest of all violin concertos, which is pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna, bears 
this inscription in Beethoven’s own hand- 
writing : 

‘ Concerto par Clemenza pour Clement, primo violino 
e direttore al theatro a Vienne dal L. v. Bthvn., 1806.* 

Clement was the first who played it in public, 
on Dec. 23, 1806. It would be difficult to 
believe, if we had not the programme still to 
refer to, that at this concert he also performed 
a set of variations ‘ mit umgekehrter Violine ’ 
— with the violin upside down. 

Ho published for the violin 26 concertinos, 
6 concertos. 12 studies, a great number of airs 
varies and smaller pieces ; for the piano, a 


concerto ; for orchestra, 3 overtures ; for the 
stage, an opera and the music for a melo- 
drame. All these works are, however, entirely 
forgotten, and the greater part seem to have 
disappeared. p. D. 

CLEMENT (Clkmbns), Johann Gkoro, 
whom Gerber calls dementi (6. Breslau, 

c. 1710), Knight of the Golden Spur, and 
Kapellmeister for over fifty years (from 1736) 
at the church of St. Johann in Breslau. 

His numerous compositions for the church 
comprise 14 masses, 27 oflfortories, 18 graduals, 
Te Doums, etc., and a Requiem performed at 
the funeral of the Emperor Charles VI. (1742). 
None of them has been published (for list 
see Fetia), He left two sons, one at Vienna ; 
the other first violin at Stuttgart, 1790, at 
Cassel, 1792, and afterwards Kapellmeister at 
Carlsnihe. The latter adopted the name 
dementi. M. c, c. 

CLEMENTI, Muzio (6. Rome, 1762 ; 

d, Evesham, Mar. 10, 1832^), the composer who 
first distinguished the style of the pianoforte 
from that of the harpsichord in his compositions. 

dementi’s father, an accomplished workman 
in silver, himself of a musical turn, observed 
the child’s uncommon musical gifts at an early 
period, and induced a relation of the family, 
Buroni, choirmaster at one of the churches at 
Rome, to teach him the rudiments. In 1769 
Buroni procured him lessons in thorough-bass 
from an organist, Cordicelli, and after a couple 
of years’ application he was thought sufficiently 
advanced to compete for an appointment as 
organist, which ho obtained. Meanwhile his 
musical studies were continued assiduously ; 
Carpani taught him counterpoint and Santarelli 
singing. When barely 14 dementi had com- 
posed several contrapuntal works of consider- 
able size, one of which, a mass, was publicly 
p€»rformed, and appears to have created a 
sensation at Rome. An English gentleman, 
Peter Beckford, M.P., nephew of Alderman 
Beckford, and cousin of the author of Vathek, 
with some difficulty induced dementi’s father 
to give his consent to the youthlw going to 
England, when Beckford offered to defray the 
expenses of his further education, and intro- 
duce him to the musical world of London. 
Until 1773 dementi quietly pursued his studies, 
living at the house of his protector in Dorset. 
Then, fully equipped with musical knowledge, 
and with an unparalleled command of the 
instrument, he came upon the town as a pianist 
and composer. His attainments were so 
conspicuous that he carried everything before 
him, and met with a most brilliant, hardly 
precedented, success. From 1777 - 80 he 
acted as cembalist, t.e. conductor, at the 
Italian Opera in London. In 1781 dementi 
started on hia travels, beginning with a series 

1 Sm Chester's itefisfsrs <if W«$ttnintter A66sy end the Quarterly 
MuHeai MagaAm, U. SOS. 
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"of conoortfl at Paris ^ ; from thence he passed, via 
Strassburg and Munich, to Vienna, where he 
made the acquaintance of Haydn, and whore, 
at the instigation of the Emperor Joseph II., 
he engaged in a sort of musical combat at the 
pianoforte with Mozart. Clementi, after a 
short prelude, played his sonata in — the 
opening of the first movement of which was 
long afterwards made use of by Mozart in the 
subject of the ‘ Zauborfiote ’ overture — and 
followed it up with a toccata, in which great 
stress is laid upon the rapid execution of 
diatonic thirds and other double notes for the 
right hand, esteemed very difficult at that 
time. Mozart t^hon began to preludise, and 
played some variations ; then both alternately 
read at sight some MS. sonatas of Paisiello’s, 
Mozart playing the allegros and Clementi the 
andantes and rondos ; and finally they were 
asked by the Emperor to take a theme from 
Paisiello’s sonatas and accompany one another 
in their improvisations upon it on two piano- 
fortes. The victory, it appears, was left un- 
decided. Clementi ever afterwards spoke with 
groat admiration of Mozart’s ‘ singing ’ touch 
and exquisite taste, and dated from this meet- 
ing a oonsidorablo change in his method of 
playing : striving to put more music and loss 
mechanical show into his productions. Mozart’s 
harsh verdict in his letters (Jan. 12, 1782; 
June 7, 1783) was probably just for the moment, 
but cannot fairly bo applied to the bulk of 
dementi’s work. Ho disliked Italians ; the 
popular prejudice was in their favour, and they 
were continually in his way. Ho depicts 
Clementi as ‘ a mere mechanician, strong in 
runs of thirds, but without a pennyworth of 
feeling or taste.’ But L. Berger, one of 
dementi’s best pupils, gives the following ex- 
planation of Mozart’s hard sentence : 

‘I asked Clementi whether in 1781 he had begun to 
treat the Instrument in liis present (1806) style. Ho 
answered no, and added that in those early days he 
had cultivated a more brilliant execution, especially 
in double notes, hardly known then, and in extem- 
porised cadenzas, and that he had subsequently 
achieved a more melodic and noble stylo of perform- 
ance after listening attentively to famous singers, 
and also by means of the perfected mechanism of 
English pianos, the construction of which formerly 
stood in the way of a cantablle and legato style of 
playing.' 

With the exception of a concert tour to Paris 
in 1785 Clementi spent all his time from 1782- 
1802 in England, busy as conductor, virtuoso 
and teacher, and amassing a considerable for- 
tune. He had also an interest in the firm of 
Longman & Broderip {q.v. \ ‘ manufacturers of 
musical instruments and music -sellers to their 
majesties.’ The failure of that house, by which 
he sustained heavy losses, induced him to try 
his hand alone at publishing and pianoforte- 
making ; and the ultimate success of his under- 
taking (see Clementi & Co.) shows him to have 

1 The books of Messrs. Broadwood A Son contain the entry at 
this date * SMpp^ a harpsichord and a pianoforU for Mr. Olameatl 
to Paria.* 


possessed commercial talents rare among great 
artists. In Mar. 1807 property belonging to 
dementi’s new firm, to the amount of £40,000, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Amongst his numerous pupils, both amateur 
and professional, he had hitherto trained John 
B. Cramer and John Field (q.v, ), both of whom 
soon took rank amongst the first pianists of 
Europe. In 1802 Clementi took Field, via 
Paris and Vienna, to St. Petersburg, where 
both master and pupil wore received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and where the latter 
remained in affluent circumstances. On his 
return to Germany Clementi counted Zouner, 
Alex. Klengel, Ludwig Berger and Meyerbeer 
amongst his jiupils, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Beethoven (see his letter to Collard, 
dated Apr. 22, 1807) and of Haydn. During 
this tour, on Sept. 15, 1804, he married a 
daughter of J. G. G. Lehmann, cantor of the 
Nicolaikirche in Berlin, who, after a journey 
to Italy with her husband, died in childbirth, 
Aug. 1805. He married again in London, July 
3, 1811, Emma Gisbumo (see License, St. 
Pancras). With Klengel and Berger ho after- 
wards went again to Russia. In 1810 ho 
returned to London for good, gave up playing 
in public, devoting his leisure to composition 
and his time to business. An educational 
work of this period of some importance in its 
day was his Introduction to Practical Har- 
monyy originally called ChmentVa Selection of 
Practical Harmony y for the Organ or Piano- 
fortCy containing in addition to a treatise on 
harmony and counterpoint a wide selection 
of works for keyboard instruments by many 
masters.^ He wrote symphonies for the 
Philharmonic Society between 1812 and 1824 
which were highly esteemed, many piano- 
forte works, and above all completed that 
superb series of one hundred studies, ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum ’ (1817), upon which to this day 
the art of solid pianoforte - playing rests. 
In 1820 and 1821 he was again on the Con- 
tinent, spending an entire winter at Leipzig, 
much praised and honoured. A public dinner 
was given in his honour in London on Dec. 17, 
1827. Ho lived to be 80, and the last years of 
his life wore spent at Evesham, in Worcester- 
shire, where he died. His remains were 
honoured by a public funeral, and were de- 
posited in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
He retained his characteristic energy and fresh- 
ness of mind to the last. He was married three 
times, had children in his old age, and shortly 
before his death was still able to rouse a com- 
pany of pupils and admirers — amongst whom 
were J. B. Cramer and Moscheles — to enthusi- 
asm with his playing and improvisation. 

Influence of Compositions. — Clementi 
left upwards of 160 sonatas, of which about 

s A foil list of the contents appeared in former editions of this 
Dictionary under the heading Pkaotioaxi HauMONr. 
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60 are written for the piano without accompani- 
ment, and the remainder as duets or trios — 
sonatas with violin or flute, or violin or flute 
and violoncello ; moreover, a duo for two 
pianos, 6 duets for four hands, caprices, pre- 
ludes and ‘ point d’orgues composes dans le 
gout de Haydn, Mozart, Kozeluch, Sterkel, 
Wanhal et Clemen ti,’ op. 19 ; Introduction d 
Vart de toucher le piano y avec 50 leqons ; 
sundry fugues, toccatas, variations, valses, 
etc., preludes and exercises, remarkable for 
several masterly canons, and lastly, as his 
lasting monument, the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ’ 
already mentioned. 

dementi may be regarded as the originator 
of the proper treatment of the modern piano- 
forte, as distinguished from the harpsichord. 
His example as a player and teacher, together 
with his compositions, have left a deep and 
indelible mark upon everything that pertains 
to the piano. 

In a smaller way dementi, like Cherubini in 
a larger, foreshadowed Beethoven. In Beet- 
hoven’s scanty library a large number of 
dementi’s sonatas were conspicuous ; Beet- 
hoven had a marked predilection for them, and 
placed them in the front rank of works fit to 
engender an artistic treatment of the piano- 
forte ; he liked them for their freshness of 
spirit and for their concise and precise form, 
and chose them above all others, and in spite 
of the opposition of so experienced a driller 
of pianoforte -players as Carl Czerny, for the 
daily study of his nephew. 

The greater portion of dementi’s ‘ Gradus ’ 
and several of his sonatas — for instance the 
sonata in B minor, op. 40 ; the three sonatas, 
op. 50, dedicated to Cherubini ; the sonata in 
E minor, etc. — have all the qualities of lasting 
work ; clear outlines of form, just proportions, 
concise and consistent diction, pure and severe 
style ; their very acerbity, and the conspicu- 
ous absence of verbiage, must render them the 
more enduring. 

He is the first completely equipped writer 
of sonatas. Even as early as his op. 2 the 
form sketched by Scarlatti, and amplified by 
Emanuel Bach, is completely systematised, 
and has not changed in any essential point since, 
dementi represents the sonata proper from 
beginning to end. He played and imitated 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord sonatas in his youth ; 
he knew Haydn’s and Mozart’s in his manhood, 
and he was aware of Beethoven’s in his old age ; 
yet he preserved his artistic physiognomy — 
the physiognomy not of a man of genius, but 
of a man of the rarest talents — from first to 
last. 

There is confusion in the various editions 
of his works : arrangements are printed as 
originals, the same piece appears under various 
titles, etc. The so-called complete editions of 
his solo sonatas — ^the best, that published by 


Holle at Wolfenbiittel, and edited by Schu- 
mann’s friend Julius Knorr, and the original 
edition of Breitkopf & Hkrtel, since reprinted 
by that firm — are both incomplete ; the 
sonatas with accompaniment, etc., are out of 
print, and only two of his orchestral works 
seem to have been printed at all. (See Q*-L,) 
E.D. ; addns. from the composer’s grandson, 
H. dementi Smith, and others. 
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CLEMENTI & CO. After the bankruptcy 
of Longman & Bkodkkip, Muzio Clementi 
entered immediately into a fresh partnership 
with John Longman, at one of the old shops 
(26 Cheapsido), and when Longman leaving 
him went to another address in Cheapside, 
Clementi became head of a new firm consist- 
ing of himself. Banger, F. A. Hyde, F. W. 
Collard and D. Davis. The new partnershir* 
at first known as Clementi, Banger, Hyae, 
Collard & Davis (afterwards shortened into 
Muzio Clementi & Co., or Clementi & Co.), 
underwent gradual changes. In 1810 Hyde’s 
name disappears and the firm becomes de- 
menti, Banger, Collard & Davis. In 1819 it 
is Clementi, Collard, Davis & Collard, and in 
1823 Clementi, Collard & Collard, while after 
(Jlernenti’s death in 1832 it finally appears as 
Collard & Collard, who remained at 26 Cheap- 
side, the old Longman address. 

The Clementi firm had great trade and re- 
putation in the manufacture of ])ianof()rtes. 
dementi’s name was doubtless of great weight 
as a guarantee of good workmanship. Violins 
and other instruments bear their stamp ; they 
were, besides, music publishers. (See Collard.) 

CLEMENZA DI TITO, LA, opera in 2 acts, 
text adapted from Metastasio by Mazzola ; 
music by Mozart. Produced Prague, Sept. 6, 
1791 ; King’s Theatre, Haymarke^., Mar. 27, 
1806. G. 

CLEopATRE, ojKira by Massenet ; pro- 
duced Monte Carlo, season of 1914-16 ; Chicago, 
Auditorium, Jan. 10, 1916. 

CLERAMBAULT, Louis Nicolas (6. Paris, 
Dec. 19, 1676 ; d, there, Oct. 26, 1749), a pupil 
of A. Raison, whom ho succeeded as organist 
at St. Jacques, later at St. Louis, St. Cyr and 
St. Sulpice. He composed 5 books of French 
cantatas and a number of single cantatas 
which were highly esteemed in their time. He 
also wrote one book each of harpsichord (1703) 
and of organ pieces ; the latter were repub- 
lished in Guilmant’s Archive dea maitrea de 
Vorgue. E. v. d. s. 

CLER’EAU, Pierre (d. before 1657), a 16th- 
century master of the boys’ choir at the ohurcli 
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of Toulon (or Toul ?) in 1564, died apparently 
before 1567. He composed masses, motets, 
* lor. livre de chansons,’ ‘ P*** livre d’odes de 
Ronsard.’ His Mass, * In me transierunt,’ was 
re-edited in score by Witt (Ratisbon, Cop- 
penrath). E. v. d. 8. 

CLESS, Maoister Johann ^ (6. Hanau, 
Hanoius ? mid- 16th cent.), wrote music for 
the choruses of Scaliger’s Latin translation of 
Sophocles’ Ajax performed at Strassburg in 
1587. The choruses are remarkably fine, 
especially the 8 -part chorus with 2 solo voices 
and the dance-choruses. They have been re- 
published in ArthurPrufer’s ‘ Untersuchungen,* 
etc. (1890). X E. V. d. s. 

CLEVE, Johannes de (5. Cleve ?, 1629; 
d, Augsburg, July 14, 1682), a tenor singer in 
the Vienna court chapel, 1603-64 ; then at the 
court of Archduke Charles at Graz. He went to 
Augsburg apparently in 1576. He was a church 
composer of great merit, and wrote 2 books 
of cantiones sacrae (1659), 1 book cantiones 
seu harmoniae sacrae (1579), in MS. : masses, 
motets, canons, etc. A considerable number of 
his works have been republished in modern 
editions. (See Q.-L.) B. v, d. s. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. Several orchestral 
organisations have existed at Cleveland, 
including that conducted by George Lehmann 
(1886-89) and one formed under Johann H. 
Beck in 1889. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. — The 
Musical Arts Association of Cleveland, Ohio 
(incorporated in 1902), established the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra on a permanent 
basis in 1918. Nikolai Sokoloff, engaged 
then as conductor, has remained at that post 
ever since. In 1920 Arthur Shepherd was 
appointed assistant conductor. In the first 
season the orchestra numbered 55 players. It 
has been increased, and since the season of 
1921-22 it has had 90. Sixteen pairs of 
concerts (in afternoon and evening) are given 
in the regular season in Cleveland ; also 12 
popular concerts, 8-10 children’s concerts, 12- 
15 conccrts in the public schools ; and on tour 
jutside of Cleveland a number that has varied 
in recent years betwen 48 and 65. 

The orchestra is supported by more than 
900 annual subscribers to the maintenance 
fund. In co-operatioii with the Board of 
Education of Cleveland two music schools are 
carried on in high schools of the city by the 
Musical Arts Association, most of whose 
teachers are members of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The instruction given is 
in the playing of all orchestral instruments 
and in ensemble. The Musical Arts Associa- 
tion makes a point of inviting annually one or 
more composers to conduct their own works 
with the orchestra. R. A. 

CLICQUOT, see Cliquot. 

CLIFFE, Frederick (6. Lowmoor, near 


Bradford, Yorks, May 2, 1867), received hla 
earliest musical instruction from his father, an 
amateur violoncellist. 

At the age of 6 he played the pianoforte in 
a manner far beyond his years, at 9 he began 
to study the organ, and at 11 was appointed 
organist to Wyke Parish Church, while a year 
later he is said to have been able to play the 
whole of Bach’s 48 preludes and fugues. 
Meanwhile Cliffe acquired a local reputation 
by the beauty of his voice. After being 
appointed organist to a dissenting chapel, 
Cliffe’s services became in great demand for 
‘opening* new organs. From 1873-76 he 
was organist to the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, and later, on being elected to the Titus 
Salt scholarship at the National Training 
School of Music, he studied under Sullivan, 
Stainer, Prout and Franklin Taylor. In 
1883 he was appointed to a pianoforte teach- 
ing staff of the then recently founded R.C.M., 
and is now (1926) a member of the Board 
of Professors. Next he toured as solo pianist 
and accompanist with Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and others ; became in succession 
organist to Curzon Chapel and St. George’s, 
Albemarle St., and to the Leeds Festival under 
Sullivan as assistant to Dr. Spark. In the 
latter capacity he played in ‘ The Golden 
Legend,’ and for the Festival he arranged and 
played the organ part in the first performance 
there of Bach’s B minor Mass. After twenty 
years of continuous church work Cliffe retired 
in 1889. Ho was organist to the Bach Choir 
from 1888-94, and of the Italian Opera at 
Drury Lane, Her Majesty’s and Co vent 
Garden about the same time. It is, however, 
as a composer that he made his greater reputa- 
tion, and it is curious to note that the work 
which par excellence established that reputa- 
tion, his opus 1, a fine symphony in C minor, 
was rejected by the Leeds Selection Committee. 
When it was produced by Manns at his own 
benefit (Crystal Palace, Apr. 20, 1889), it 
created a very unusual amount of interest. 
In 1901 ho became a pianoforte professor at 
the R. A.M., and an examiner for the Associated 
Board of the B-.A.M. and R.C.M. ; for them 
he toured in Australia in 1898, and in 1900 and 
1903 he visited South Africa on behalf of the 
Cape of Good Hope University. He has 
travelled also in America. 

The following is a list of Cliffe’s principal 
productions : 

Symphony No. 1 In C minor. (1889.) 

Symphony No. 2 in E minor. (Le^ds, 1892.) 

Tone Poem, ' Cloud and Sunshine.’ for orchestra. (Philh., 1890.) 
Violin Concerto D minor. (Norwich, 1896.) 

* The Triumph of Alcestls/ contralto, voice and orchestra. (Nor- 
wich, 1902.) 

' Ode to the North-East Wind,' choir and orchestni. (Sheffteld, 

R. H. L. 

CLIFFORD, (1) Rev. James (6. Oxford, 1622; 
d. Sept. 1698), son of Edward Clifford, a cook^ 
then living in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxford, is important for evidence his wot^ 
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affords of the state of English Church music in 
the 17th century. 

In 1632 he was admitted a chorister of 
Magdalen College, and so remained until 1642. 

On July 1, 1661, he was appointed tenth 
minor canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 
1675 was advanced to the sixth minor canonry. 
In 1682 he became senior canon. He was also 
for many years curate of the parish church of 
St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, and chaplain to the 
Society of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. In 
1663 Clifford published, under the title of 
‘The Divine Services and Anthems usually sunpc in 
the C'athcdrals and Collegiate Choirs of the Church of 
England,’ 

a collection of the words of anthems ; the first 
of its kind which appeared in the metropolis. 
(It had been anticijiated in a collection com- 
piled and printed by Stephen Bulkley at York 
in 1662, and in a book of 

* Anthems to he sung ... in the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity in Dublin,* 

])rinted 1662. The only known cojiy of this 
last is in the library of Trin. Coll. Dublin ; it 
contains the words of 51 anthems and the names 
of most of the composers.) So great was the 
success of Clifford’s work that a second edition, 
with large additions, appeared in 1664. To 
the first edition are prefixed : 

‘ Bri(de Directions for the understanding of that part 
of the Divine Service i)erformed with the Organ in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on 8undays and llolydayes’ ; 

and to the second, chants for Venite, the Psalms 
and the Athanasian Creed. The work is curious 
and interesting as showing what remained of the 
(cathedral music jiroduced before the parlia- 
mentary suppression of choral service in 1644, 
and what were the earliest additions made after 
the re-establishment of that service in 1660. 
Clifford’s only other publications were The 
Catech ism, containing the Principles of Christian 
Religion, and A Preparation Sermon before the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the LoreVs 
Supper, preached at Serjeants* Inn Chajyel, in 
Fleet Street, which appeared together in 1 694. 

Clifford had a younger brother (2) Thomas 
(h. Oct. 1633), who was admitted chorister of 
Magdalen Co'llege in 1642 and resigned in 1645. 

w. H. H. ; addns. l. m‘c. l. d. 

CLIFTON, John C. (6. London, 1781; 
d. Hammersmith, Nov. 18, 1841), studied for 
five years under Richard Jlellamy. He subse- 
quently became a pupil of Charles Wesley, and 
devoted himself entirely to music, resigning an 
appointment in the Stationery Office which he 
had held for about two years. 

After an engagement at Bath, wLere he con- 
ducted the Harmonic Society, he went in 1802 
to Dublin, and in 1815 produced there a 
musical piece called ‘ Edwin.’ He organised, 
together with Sir John Stevenson, a concert in 
aid of the sufferers by the Irish famine. In 
1816 he invented an instrument called the 
'^Eidomusicon,’ intended to teach sight-reading. 


An attempt made in 1818 to bring out his 
invention in London failed, and he then adopted 
Logier’s system of teaching, and remained in 
London for some time. He wrote numerous 
glees and songs. He married the proprietress 
of a ladies’ school at Hammersmith, where he 
died. w. B. s. 

CLINCHER, see Clinio, Teodoro. 

CLINIO (Clingher), Teodoro (6. Venice, 
16th cent.), was maestio di cappella at Treviso 
Cathedral in 1502. He comjiosed ‘ Missarum 
6 V. lib. 1,’ Venice, 1592 ; ‘Singularia 4 v.’; 
‘Christi Domini Passioncs 3, 4, et 6 v.,* 
Venice, 1595 ; and a great amount of church 
music (in MS.), including several Passiones. 
(See Q.-L.) 

CLIQUOT, (1) Robert {b, 17th cent.), the 
first of the French organ-makers who made his 
name celebrated, was of an old family living at 
Meaux. He was maker by warrant to Louis 
XIV. ; he worked at the construction of the 
organ in the chapel of the Chateau at Ver- 
sailles (1711). He had already established his 
reputation by the great instruments which he 
had made in the cathedrals of Rouen (1686- 
1689), Saint Quentin (1701-03) and Bloi8(1704). 
About 1713 he gave up the direction of his 
workshops to his son, Jean Baptiste, with 
whom he made a specification for the enlarge- 
ment of the great organ in the cathedral at Laon. 

(2) Jean Baptiste, son of the foregoing, 
executed a groat deal of work in repairing the 
organ at Laon Cathedral (1714-16). 

(3) Louis Alexandre {d. Paris, Jan. 25, 
1760), brother of the foregoing, was the maker 
of the organs in the churches of Houdan (1734), 
and of Chevreuse, Seine et Oise?. The organ at 
Houdan has kept its 21 stops in their primitive 
state until now. 

(4) FRANgois Henri (6. Paris, 1728; 
d. there, 1790), son of the foregoing, acquired 
European fame for the quality of his reeds and 
mixtures. He succeeded his father in 1760 
and took Pierre Dallery into association in 
1765. His most capable workmen were Lair, 
Isnard, Laurent, Bracket and Gillici^ who colla- 
borated with him in the construction of the 
organs at the church of Saint Medard (1767) 
and of Saint Gervais (1764-68). The most 
beautiful organs in the Parisian churches owe 
their existence to Cliquot : the J acobins, Rue 
St. Dominique (1771); Sainte-Chapelle (1771); 
St. Nicholas-des-Champs (1776) ; St. Merry 
(1781) ; St. Sulpice, 32 ft. pedal, 06 stops and 
6 manuals (1781) ; Notre Dame (1784) ; St. 
Leu (1786-88). He carried out a great deal of 
work in the provinces, notably on the organs of 
Versailles cathedral (1761) ; important restora- 
tions to the organs of the cathedral at Nantes 
(1784), and of Meaux. He began the con- 
struction of the organ in the church of St. 
Nicholas du Chardonnet at Paris, and of the 
great organ in the cathedral at Poitiers> hia 
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chef • d'cetivre, but he died before this work 
was completed and it was his son Frangois who 
finished them. The organs of St. Gervais, of 
St. Nicholas-des-Champs and of St. I^u at 
Paris, those of Nantes and of Poitiers, still 
preserve the greater part of the original stops 
of Francois Henri Cliquot. * f. r^. 

CLIVE, Cathkrine, known as ‘ Kitty Clive’ 
(6. London, 1711 ; d. Dec. 6, 1785), a dramatic 
singer, the daughter of William Raftor, an Irish 
gentleman. 

Displaying a natural aptitude for the stage 
she was engaged by Colley Cibber for Drury 
Lane Theatre (1728-41), and made her first 
appearance there, Nov. 1728, as the page 
Ismenes, in Nat. Lee’s tragedy ‘ Mithridates.* 
In 1729 she attracted great attention by her 
performance of Phillida in Colley Cibber’s 
ballad opera, ‘ Love in a Riddle.’ Her persona- 
tion of Nell in Coffey’s ballad opera, ‘ The Devil 
to Pay,* in 1731, established her reputation, 
and caused her salary to be doubled. On Oct. 
4, 1734, she married George Clive, a barrister, 
but the pair soon agreed to separate. She con- 
tinued to delight the public in a variety of 
characters in comedy and comic opera, and was 
engaged by Garrick in 1740 for Drury Lane, 
until Apr. 24, 1709, when, having acquired a 
handsome competence, and being pensioned by 
Horace Walpole, she took leave of the stage and 
retired to Twickenham, where she occupied a 
house in the immediate vicinity of Horace 
Walpole’s famous villa at Strawberry Hill, 
until her death. One of the most prominent 
events in Mrs. Clive’s career as a singer was 
Handel’s selection of her as the representative 
of Dalila in his oratorio ‘ Samson,’ on its pro- 
duction in 1743. She was the first to sing 
Arne’s ‘ Where the Bee sucks.’ w. H. H. 

CLOCHES, see Bell (2), Orchestral. 

CLOCKING, or CI.APPERING, tying the 
bell rope to the clapper for the purpose of 
chiming, i.e. pulling the clapper to strike the 
bell instead of moving the bell in the usual way. 
It is a most pernicious practice, and if persisted 
in eventually cracks the bell. Some of the 
finest old bells have been ruined in this way. 

w. w. s. 

CLODIUS, Christian (6. Neustadt, near 
Stolpen, Oct. 18, 1647), a teacher in Neustadt, 
who compiled a collection of students’ songs 
while at Leipzig University, described by W. 
Niessen, V iertdjahrsschrift /. mus, Wissen^ 
schaftf vii. 679 ; C. Bliimral, Aus dem Lieder- 
buche^ etc. (1908). E. v. d. s. 

CLOSE, see Cadence (II.). 

CL08S0N, Ernest (b, St. Josse-ten-Noode, 
near Brussels, Dec. 12, 1870), was in 1896 
appointed assistant curator of the museum of 
music-al instruments at Brussels Conservatoire, 
and in 1912 became teacher of musical history 
there. Since 1917 he has also been professor 
at the Mons Conservatoire and since 1920 


music critic to Ulndependance bdge. As 
lecturer and critic he has done valuable work 
and published a large number of books on 
musical subjects, making a special study of 
Belgian folk-song and kindred matters. His 
works in that direction begin with Chartsons 
populaires des provinces beiges ^ 1906 (3rd ed., 
1920), and include Vingt nocls fran^ais anciens, 
1911 ; Le Manuscrit dii ‘ des basses danses ’ de 
la bibliotheque de Bourgogne, 1912 ; Notes sur la 
chanson popvlaire en Belgique, 1913. He has 
also issued several essays on jesthetics in music, 
notably Esthetique musicale, 1921. He has 
contributed to the present edition of this 
Dictionary. c. 

CLUER, John (d. circa 1729-30), appears to 
have been originally a ballad and chap-book 
printer early in the 18th century, and to have 
worked at premises in Bow Churchyard. 

Afterwards he issued the most beautifully 
engraved and adorned music of his period. He 
was entrusted by Handel with the j)ublication 
of several of that master’s early productions. 
Cluer, as shown by a type-j)rinted music sheet 
in the British Museum (‘ The Pedigree of a 
Fiddler ’), claims to have invented some im- 
provements in music type or the setting of it : 
this was before he worked from the engraved 
plate. The passage on the sheet referred to 
runs : 

‘ For the future all the songs printed by ,T. Cluer In 
Bow Churchyard will be set to nmsick, and as he hath 
invented a new and quick way of (ioing the same in 
letterpress for the enlargement of muslck, songs will 
now be sold by liim at a much cheaper rate, etc. etc.' 

The periodical squabbles which Handel had 
with the elder Walsh caused the former to 
grant to Mears, and also to Cluer, the right of 
publication of some of the Italian operas. The 
first which Cluer had of these was ‘ Giulio 
Cesaro,’ published in 1724 ; but he had previ- 
ously printed Handel’s ‘ Suites de pieces ’ in 
1720. The other operas are ‘ Tamerlane,’ 
‘ Rodelinda,’ ‘ Scipio,’ ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Riccardo 
Primo,’ ‘ Admeto * and ‘ Lotario.’ The first 
three were also issued in octavo, transposed for 
the flute. The operas have very finely en- 
graved pictorial title-pages. Among other of 
Cluer’s publications are A Pocket Companion 
for Oentlemen and Ladies, 2 vols., 1724-25, a 
couple of dainty volumes from copperplates ; 
two quaint packs of musical playing-cards (one 
set in the British Museum) ; ‘ Psalm Tunes,* 
by William Anchors ; Twelve Overtures by 
Handel, and other works. Cluer was associated 
with B. Creake, a bookseller in Jermyn Street 
whose name appears on the imprints. Thomas 
Cobb was Cluer’s engraver and successor in 
business, having married his widow. Cobb, 
having had the business for a few years after 
Cluer’s death, was followed by Wm. Dicey. 
After Cluer’s death the imprints frequently 
merely give ‘ at the printing-office in Bow 
Churchyard.* F. k. 
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CLUTSAM, Geobqe H. (6. Sydney, New 
South Wales, 1866), composer, began his 
career as a pianist, and after considerable travel 
in New Zealand and in Asia settled in London 
and became known as an accompanist and 
then more particularly as a musical critic (the 
Observer, 1908-18, essays in Mus, T., etc.). 
The production of a symphonic idyll, ‘ The 
Lady of Shalott,’ by the New Symphony 
Orchestra in Oct. 1909, and the performance at 
about the same time of a cantata, ‘ The Queen 
of Rapunzel,’ made him known in London as 
an accomplished composer, and the production 
by Beecham in 1910 of his one-act opera, ‘ A 
Summer Night,’ left no doubt of his ability to 
write interestingly for the stage. Two years 
later (Apr. 1912) another one-not piece, ‘After 
a Thousand Years,’ was produced at the Tivoli 
in London and oddly described as ‘ a New 
Egyptian Miniature Grand Opera.’ It was in 
fact an attempt to write a whole opera in 
dimensions possible for inclusion in a variety 
entertainment. A more important work, and 
the last of Clutsam’s works to claim importance 
from the musician’s point of view, was the 
opera, ‘ Kbnig Harlekin,’ produced with 
momentary success at the Kurfiirstenoper, 
Berlin, in Nov. 1912. After that Clutsam 
turned to a field of activity which has been 
more profitable from the material point of view. 
Ho collaborated with Hubert Bath in the music 
to Basil Hood’s ‘ Young England,’ produced at 
Birmingham in 1916, and has since brought out 
several musical comedies in London. In this 
field his greatest popular success has been 
* Lilac Time ’ (1923), which musically is a 
potpourri of Schubert. o. 

COATES, Albert (6. St. Petersburg, Apr. 
23, 1882), conductor and composer. His father, 
born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, was settled 
in business in St. Petersburg, where he had 
married a Russian lady. Albert was the 
youngest of their seven sons. He was sent to 
England for education and was at school first 
in Essex then at Liverpool. At the latter 
place he learnt music from one of his brothers, 
‘who was an organist there, but he entered 
Liverpool University as a science student, and 
at length returned to St. Petersburg and 
entered his father’s office. It soon appeared, 
however, that orchestration was a stronger 
point with him than book-keeping, and he was 
20 years old when arrangements were made for 
him to enter the Conservatorium of Leipzig. 
There he studied the violoncello with Klengel 
and the piano with Robert Teichmiiller, but 
the greatest factor in his artistic development 
was Nikisch and his class in conducting. His 
appointment by Nikisch to be ripititeur at the 
Opera of Leipzig started Coates on his practical 
career, and he first appeared there as emergency 
conductor in ‘ Tales of Hoffmann.’ This led in 
1906 to his securing on Nikisch’s recommenda- 
VOL. I 


tion the chief post as conductor to the Elberfeld 
opera house, where he remained two years 
conducting a large repertory of works including 
the German classics, Mozart, Wagner and 
Strauss. This was followed by a period of 
conducting at the Dresden Opera, where Coates 
shared the responsibilities with Schuch. He 
married in 1910 Madelon, daughter of Alfred 
R. Holland. Ho conducted for a season at 
Mannheim, during which time he was invited 
to conduct ‘ Siegfried ’ at St. Petersburg, 
wliich led to his appointment as a principal 
conductor there for five years. During this 
important period in his career Coates added to 
his repertory the largo number of Russian 
works both of the opera and the concert room, 
his ptirformanco of wnich has since added to his 
reputation both in Europe and in America. He 
was in close touch with the loading Russian 
musicians of the time, especially Scriabin, who 
imparted to him his ideas on the interpretation 
of his music and who influenced him strongly 
in his own style of composition. Coates first 
became prominent in England in 1913 when at 
Co vent Garden he shared the Wagner perform- 
ances with Nikisch with acknowledged success. 
Ho had appeared at Queen’s Hall in 1910 with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, but it was 
not until April 1919, when it was no longer 
possible for him to continue his work in Russia, 
that he signalised his arrival with a series of 
concerts with the same orchestra, and hence- 
forward became one of the regular conductors 
during a part of the season in London. 
Beecham engaged him for the season with 
which Covent Garden was reopened after the 
war, and subsequently he has been responsible 
for many of the best performances of the 
B.N.O.C. both at Covent Garden and the 
provinces, and he has conducted the major 
part of two festivals at Leeds (1922 and 
1925). In America he has conducted the 
Philharmonic Society of New York and also 
concerts of the Symphony Society, and from 
1923-25 he spent part of each season at 
Rochester, N.Y., as conductor of the Eastman 
orchestra. His engagements as a guest con- 
ductor have carried him to most of the principal 
cities of Europe ; in 1925 he undertook some 
special performances at the Paris Op6ra. He 
holds a firmly established position as a master 
of the orchestra, and excels in work on a large 
scale, notably Wagner and the symphonic 
works of Scriabin. 

Little of Coates’s composition has been 
presented to the public. An opera, ‘ Assur- 
banipal ’ (the book by Mrs. Albert Coates, 
Russian by Balmont), was set down for per- 
formance at Moscow in Jan. 1915, but post- 
poned. An elaborate symphonic poem, * The 
Eagle,’ dedicated to the memory of Nikisch, was 
given at Leeds in 1925. Some piano pieces 
have been published. 0. 

2x 
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COATES, Eric (6. HuoknalJ, Notts, Aug. 27, 
1886), gained a scholarship at the R.A.M., 
where he studied the viola with Tertis and 
composition under Corder. He made a name 
for himself as a chamber - music player and 
from 1912 was leading viola in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. Several of his orchestral 
works, in which the slight material is grace- 
fully handled, were produced at the Promenade 
and other concerts of this orchestra, and have 
become popular. For a list including numer- 
ous songs see Ann., 1920. o. 

COATES, John (b, GirJington, near Brad- 
ford, J une 29, 1 865), a distinguished tenor singer. 
His father, Richard Coates, was choirmaster at 
Girlington church, and John sang in this choir 
at the age of 5. 

Two years later he joined the choir of St. 
Jude’s, Bradford, becoming in due course the 
chief treble. Owing to the death of his father 
he had to leave Bradford Grammar School 
early and go into an office when 13. While 
still engaged in business, he sang Valentine in 
* Faust ’ for the Carl Rosa Company at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, but without success. 
It was as a baritone that in Sept. 1893 he took 
lessons from Shakespeare, who pronounced his 
voice a tenor. Getting a hearing from D’Oyly 
Carte, Coates made an appearance at the Savoy 
Theatre in ‘ Utopia Limited,’ and was forth- 
with engaged to tour in America with that 
opera. During a second visit to America he 
sang in ‘ An Artist’s Model,’ and then followed 
several years of regular work in musical 
comedy in London and the provinces. Con- 
vinced that he was a tenor and not a baritone, 
Coates at length took a bold step, giving up 
his engagements and studying a variety of 
tenor parts in private. Starting his career all 
over again he had a very hard struggle, and it 
was at this period that ho was engaged to bring 
out Sullivan’s ‘ Absent-minded Beggar ’ at the 
Alhambra Theatre, in Nov. 1899. Fortune 
changed when, in Nov. 1900, he sang in ‘ The 
Gay Pretenders ’ at the Globe Theatre, and in 
the summer of 1901 created the part of Claudio 
in Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ at 
Covent Garden. Singing at Leeds in the 
autumn of the same year, and in Elgar’s 
‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ at Worcester (1902), he 
was fairly launched as a festival tenor. At the 
Birmingham Festivals of 1903, 1906 and 1909 
he sang the tenor parts in the productions of 
Elgar’s ‘ Apostles,’ and ‘ Kingdom,’ and 
Bantock’s ‘ Omar Khayydm.’ As an opera- 
singer Coates hitherto had more opportunities 
in Germany than in England, but he was with 
the Moody -Manners Company throughout the 
season of 1907-08, singing many important 
parts ; he was principal tenor in Beecham’s 
season at His Majesty’s Theatre, 1910. He 
was with Beecham again, this time at Covent 
Garden, in the autumn of 1910, when he sang 


the chief part in Eugen D’ Albert’s ‘ Tiefland.' 
After playing both Siegfrieds in the Denhof 
performances of the ‘ Ring ’ in the provinces in 
1911 he went (1911-13) on the Quinlan tour 
in the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
Australia, adding Tristan among other parts 
to his repertory. 

At the outbreak of the war (1914-18), 
Coates, though much beyond military age, at 
once joined the National Reserve. In Nov. 
1914 ho joined the London University O.T.C., 
and in Apr. 1915 he was given a commission. 
He served in France with the Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, 1916-19, and was twelve months at the 
Front. Demobilised with the rank of Captain, 
he resumed his professional career in Mar. 
1919. Since then, apart from a few special 
appearances as Lohengrin and Don Jos6 for 
the Carl Rosa Co. at Covent Garden, he has 
confined his attention to the concert - room, 
singing everywhere with all his old success, 
both at festivals and in his own recitals of 
English songs. In addition to giving pro- 
grammes of Elizabethan and Tudor music he 
has introduced many new songs by English 
composers of the pre.sent day. s. ii. p. 

COB (Cobb), James (d. London, Aug. 20, 
1697), became a member of the Chapel Royal in 
1660. He composed songs and catches, con- 
tributed to Playford’s ‘ Choyce Ayres ’ (1679) 
and to the Catch Club. (See Q.’L,) 

E. V. d. s. 

COBB, John, a 17th-century gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, sworn in, July 1638. He 
composed an elegy on Wm. Lawes, printed 
among the psalms of Hy. and Wm. Lawes, 
1648, in which he is styled organist of H.M.’s 
Chapel Royal. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion ho took to private teaching. Cobb, who 
is the composer of the well-known 3 -part catch 
‘ Smiths are good fellows,’ contributed 4 
canons and 1 catch to Hilton’s collection 
(1652), a glee to Playford’s Munical Companion, 
1667 ; also some numbers in Catch Club, 3, 
vol. 3. E. V. d. s. 

COBBETT, Walter Willson, (6. Black- 
heath, 1847), affords a striking instance of con- 
spicuous services rendered to the cause of music 
by one who has himself practised the art solely 
as an amateur. A highly successful man of busi- 
ness — os founder and chairman of the company 
known as Scandinavia Belting, Ltd. — it has 
been humorously remarked of him that he has 
given to commerce what time he could spare 
from music, while others have summed up his 
career in another way by describing him as a 
British Belaiev. What is certain is that by his 
wisely directed and wholly disinterested activi- 
ties, pursued with inexhaustible enthusiasm 
throughout a long life, he has laid under heavy 
obligation all who are concerned with the 
higher interests of our native art. 

Cobbett’s services to the musical community 
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have taken many forms, mostly associated 
with that particular branch of the art, namely, 
chamber music, in which he himself is more 
especially interested. A fine violinist himself, 
he has throughout his life been a devoted 
student of chamber music in the most practical 
se se — loading his own quartet at weekly 
meetings continued year after year with un- 
failing regularity — and from the first he has 
made it his special business to extend the 
general knowledge and promote the wider 
appreciation of that branch of the art. 

By the series of Oobbett Competitions which 
ho initiated some quarter of a century ago, and 
by his numerous direct commissions to native 
composers, ho has been instrumental in enrich- 
ing the British chamber-music catalogue with 
some of the most notable works which have 
been added to it within recent years. These 
include, to mention but a few, compositions by 
York Bowen, Frank Bridge, James Friskin, 
Armstrong Gibbs, W. Y. Hurlstone, Herbert 
Howells, John Ireland, J. B. McEwen, Stan- 
ford, Waldo Warner, and Vaughan Y^illiams — 
names which speak for themselves. 

Particular encouragement has been given also 
through the agency of these competitions to the 
production of short single-movement works of 
the now well-known ‘ Phantasy ’ class, which 
have proved such an acceptable addition to the 
rej)ertory ; while at the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. 
Cobbett has furthered the chamber-music cause 
in another way by offering a series of annual 
prizes for the best performances by the 
students. 

In the way of literary propaganda Cobbett 
was responsible for the issue of a valuable 
series of Chamber Music Supplements, con- 
tinued for several years, in connexion with the 
M^isic Student, while more recently he has 
undertaken^ the production of a comprehensive 
Cyclopedia of Chamber Music which is now in 
course of preparation. In conjunction with 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians, of 
whose Committee he is a member, he has also 
recently instituted and endowed an annual 
Cobbett Medal for services to chamber music, 
the first (1924) recipient of which was T. F. 
Dunhtll (q-v.), the second (1925) Mrs. 
Coolidge, and the third (1926), Alfred J. 
Clements, of the South Place Sunday Concerts. 

He has likewise given many prizes from time 
to time to the makers of British violins, with 
the object of raising the standard of our native 
instruments ; has very actively interested him- 
self in the movement for giving Sunday con- 
certs of chamber music in the poorer districts ; 
and, in conjunction with the Society of Women 
Musicians, has provided a free public library 
of chamber music. 

Still (1927) an enthusiastic performer in 
private, Cobbett was in his younger days 
the leader of several orchestras, including for 


many years that of the Strolling Players 
Amateur Orchestral Society. To which it 
may be added that he is the happy possessor 
of a fine collection of Cremona violins, which he 
delights in lending out to fellow -artists who 
are worthy of them. n. a. s. 

COBBOLD, William (6. Norwich, Jan. 5, 
1559/60; d. Beccles, Nov. 7, 1639), organist 
of Norwich Cathedral before 1599, holding the 
post till 1608, when he became a singing- man 
in the cathedral, W. Liglott being appointed 
organist. He was bom in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Norwich. 

Cob bold was one of the ton musicians who 
harmonised the tunes for 

‘ The Whole Booke of Psalmes with their wonted 
Tunes as they are song in Churches, composed into 
foure partes,' 

published by Thomas East in 1592. He 
contributed a madrigal, ‘ With wreaths of rose 
and laurel,* to ‘ The Triumphes of Oriana,* 
1601. The only other known compositions 
by him are another madrigal, ‘ New Fashions,* 
and an anthem, ‘ In Bethlehem towne,* of 
which some separate parts are preserved in the 
R.C.M. He is buried on the south side of the 
chancel of Beccles parish church. His epitaph 
is quoted in West’s Caih. Org,, from which 
most of the above information is taken. Dr. 
A. H. Mann has re-edited the madrigal from 
‘ Oriana,’ with biographical note. w. h. n. 

COCCHETTA, COCHETTINA, see Gab- 

RIELLT, CaTTERINA. 

COCCHI, Claudio (b. Genoa, end of 16th 
cent.), entered the Order of St. Francis in 1626 
in the service of Cardinal Dietrichstein in 
Germany ; in 1627 he was maestro di cappella 
at Trieste Cathedral, and, after some wander- 
ings, in 1632 held the same post at S. Fran- 
cesco, Milan and Accademico Arrischiato del- 
r Allegro. His known works are ; ‘ Armonici 
concentus,* etc., Venice, 1626 ; Messe, a 6 v., 
1627 ; ‘ Ghirlanda sacra,’ Milan, 1632. Also 
some pieces in MS. cod. Lechler. (Q.-L.). 

COCCHI, Gioacchino {K Padua, c. 1715; 
d. Venice, c. 1804), dramatic* composer ; 
produced his first operas, ‘ Adelaide ’ and 
‘ Bajasette,’ in Rome (1743 and 1746). 

In 1735 he was at Naples, and about 1753 
was appointed maestro di cappella of the Con- 
servatorio degli Incurabili at Venice. Here 
ho wrote ‘ H pazzo glorioso.* In 1757 he came 
to London as composer to the Opera till 1762, 
where ho .conducted Mrs. Comelys’s sub- 
scription concert for two years. During a 
sixteen years’ residence in England ho com- 
posed 11 operas, as well as contributing to 
several pasticcios (see Q.-L.), About 1772 
ho returned to Venice. His reputation was 
considerable for a time both in Italy and 
England. Burney praises ‘ his good taste and 
knowledge in counterpoint,’ but says he 
‘ lacked invention, and hardly produced a new 
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passage after his first year in England.’ Ho 
realised a largo sum by teaching. M. 0. o. 

COCCIA, Carlo (6. Naples, Apr. 14, 1782 ; 
d, Novara, Apr. 13, 1873), son of a violinist, 
studied under Fonaroli and Paisiello. 

The latter procured him the post of accom- 
panist at King Joseph BonapaAe’s private 
concerts, and encouraged him after the failure 
of his first opera, ‘ II matrimonio per cambialo * 
(Rome, 1808). Between the years 1808 and 
1819 he composed 22 operas for various towns 
in Italy, and 2 cantatas, one for the birth of 
the King of Rome (Treviso, 1811), the other 
(by a curious irony, in which Cherubini also 
shared) for the sentry of the allied armies into 
Paris (Padua, 1814). In 1820 ho went to 
Lisbon, where he composed 4 operas and a 
cantata, and thence to London (Aug. 23), 
whore ho became conductor at the Opera. Ho 
discharged his duties with credit, and profited 
by hearing more solid works than were per- 
formed in Italy, as ho showed in the single 
opera ho wrote here, ‘Maria Stuarda ’ (1827). 
Ho was also professor of composition at the 
R.A.M. on its first institution. In 1828 he 
returned to Italy. In 1833 he paid a second 
visit to England, and then settled finally in 
Italy. In 1840 he succeeded Mercadante as 
maestro di cappella at Novara, and was 
appointed Inspector of Singing at the Pliil- 
harmonic Academy of Turin. His last opera, 

‘ II Lago dello Fate * (Turin, 1844), was 
unsuccessful. Coccia wrote with extreme 
rapidity, the entire opera of ‘ Donna Caritea ’ 
(Turin, 1818) being completed in six days. 

‘ Clotildo * (Venice, 1815) was the most 
esteemed of all his works in Italy. (For list 
see FHis.) M. c. C, 

COCCIA, Maria Rosa (6. Rome, Jan. 4, 
1759), a composer who won a remarkable 
degree of contemporary renown, although very 
few of her works are still in existence. 

A Magnificat for four voices and organ (Fitz- 
williara Museum, Cambridge) is dated Oct. 2, 
1774, and soon after that date she underwent 
an examination by four professors of the 
Academy of Saint Cecilia, with such credit that 
an account of the examination was printed at 
Rome in 1775, with her portrait and a specimen 
of her work. In this latter year she seems 
to have been given the title of maestra di 
cappella by the Accademia Filarmonica of 
Bologna, and the Cambridge collection already 
mentioned contains an 8-part ‘ Dixit Domi- 
nus * by her, in which is her portrait and some 
biographical information. In 1780 was pub- 
lished an Elogio storico della signora Maria 
Rosa Coccia Romana, with letters addressed to 
her by Metastasio, Padre Martini and Farinelli. 
A cantata for four voices is in the Dresden 
Museum, and is dated 1783. m. 

COCHLAEUS (CocLBUs), Johannes, D.D. 
(real name Job. Dobnek) (6. Wendelstein, near 


Nuremberg, Jan. 10, 1479 ; d, Breslau, Jan. 10, 
1552). He was Canon of Worms Cathedral ; 
was in 1530 at St. Victor’s, Mayence ; finally 
Doan at St. Mary’s, Frankfort-on-M. He waa 
an ardent opponent of Luther. He taught 
Glarean, and was probably at Cologne soon 
after 1600. He wrote a treatise, Musica, which 
appeared anonymously and had several edi- 
tions, until it was published at Cologne in 1507 
under his own name (on his taking the degree 
of M.A.). It was gradually enlarged and 
eventually appeared at Nuremberg in 1611 as 
Tetrachordum M us ices, and went into at least 
6 editions between that date and 1526. Of 
his compositions only 2 odes a 4 v. of 1512 
appear to be known ; reprinted in Forkel, 
Musikgeschichte, ii. 159, 160. E. v. d. s. 

COCKS & CO., Robert. This business was 
established in 1823 by Robert Cocks at No. 20 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, until the end 
of 1844, when it was removed to No. 6 New 
Burlington Street. In 1868 Robert Cocks took 
into partnership with him his two sons, Arthur 
Lincoln Cocks and Stroud Lincoln Cocks. Dur- 
ing the 75 years of its existence upwards of 
16,000 publications have issued from the house, 
including many works of solid and permanent 
worth, such as Czerny’s Schools of Practical 
Composition and of the Pianoforte ; Spohr’s 
and Campagnoli’s Violin Schools ; Albrechts- 
berger’s and Cherubini’s Treatises on Counter- 
point ; Bertini’s Method ; J. S. Bach’s Piano- 
forte Works, etc. etc. A periodical, the 
Monthly Miscellany, contained original notices 
of Beethoven by Czerny. w. H. H. 

Robert Cocks (d. Apr. 7, 1887), the original 
foimder, died in his ninetieth year, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. At his death Robert 
M. Cocks became proprietor and carried on 
the business until Dec. 1898, when he retired 
and transferred the concern to Augener, who 
purchased the leases and goodwill for this 
branch, retaining the old name. p. K. 

COCLICUS, Adrian Petit (6. Hainault, 
c. 1500; d. Copenhagen, 1563), a pupil of Josquin 
des Pr^s, member of the Papal chapel and con- 
fessor of the Pope. After imprisonment for 
his dissolute life he went to Wittenberg in 1645, 
where he became a Protestant. Following 
several appointments in various north German 
town^ he became a member of the Chapel 
Royal, Copenhagen, in 1663. He wrote ‘ Com- 
pendium Musices ’ (Nuremberg, 1662), and 
‘ Musica roservata,’ 4-part psalms (1562), and 
a song in organ tablature in Kleber’s MS. organ- 
book. (See Q.-L.) B. v. d. s, 

COCQ, LE, see Gallus. 

CODA, the Italian for a tail. That which 
goes by the name in music is very fairly 
expressed by the word, for it is that part which 
comes at the end of a movement or piece of any 
kind, and has to a certain extent an inde- 
pendent existence and object, and though not 
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always absolutely necessary, cannot often be 
easily dispensed with. 

The earliest idea of a musical coda was 
probably a few simple chords with a cadence 
wliich served to give a decent finish to the 
mechanical puzzles over which so much 
ingenuity was wont to bo ex};)ended in old days. 
For instance, when a number of parts or voices 
were made to imitate or follow one another 
according to rigorous rules, it would often occur 
that as long as the rules wem observed a 
musical conclusion could not bo arrived at. 
Indeed sometimes such things were con- 
structed in a manner which enabled the piece 
to go on for ever if the singers were so mindeni, 
each following the other in a circle. In order 
to come to a conclusion a few chords would be 
constructed apart from these rigorous rules, 
and so the coda was arrived at. 

Applied to instrumental music of the 
classical era this came to be a passage of 
optional dimensions which was introduced 
after the regular set order of a movement was 
concluded. For instance, in a series of varia- 
tions, each several variation would only offer 
the same kind of conclusion as that in the 
first theme, though in a different form ; and in 
the very nature of things it would not bo 
sesthetically advisable for such conclusion to 
be very strongly marked, because in that case 
each several variation would have too much 
the character of a complete sot pierce to admit 
of their together forming a satisfactorily con- 
tinuous piece of music. Therefore it is reason- 
able when all the variations are over to add 
a passage of sufficient importance to represent 
the conclusion of the whole set instead of one 
of the separate component parts. So it is 
common to find a fugue, or a finale or other 
passage at the end which, though generally 
having some connection in materials with 
what goes before, is not of such rigorous 
dependence on the theme as the variations 
themselves. 

Similarly in the other forms of instrumental 
composition there is a certain set order of sub- 
jects which must be gone through for the move- 
ment to be complete, and after that is over it 
is at the option of the composer to enlarge the 
conclusion independently into a coda. When 
the sections of a complete movement are very 
strongly marked by double bars the word is 
frequently written, as in the case of minuet and 
trio, and the corresponding form of scherzos, 
which are mostly constructed of a part which 
may be called A, followed by a part which may 
be called B, which in its turn is followed by a 
repetition of the part A ; and this is all that 
is absolutely necessary. But beyond this it is 
common to add an independent part which is 
called the coda, which serves to make the whole 
more complete. In instrumental forms which 
are less obviously definite in their construction. 


the coda is not distinguished by name, though 
easy to be distinguished in fact. For instance, 
in a rondo, which is constructed of the frequent 
repetition of a theme interspersed with episodes, 
when the theme has been reproduced as many 
times as the composer desires, the coda natur- 
ally follows and completes the whole. The 
form of a first movement is more involved, but 
hero again the necessary end according to rule 
may bt^ distinguished when the materials of the 
first part have been repeated in the latter part 
of the second, generally coming to a close ; and 
hero again tlie coda follows according to the 
option of the composer. 

The coda was developed into a matter of 
very considerable interest and importance by 
Beethoven. Mozai-t occasionally refers to hia 
subjects, and does sometimes write a great 
coda, as in the last movement of his symphony 
in C, known as the ‘ Jupiter,* but most often 
merely runs about with no other ostensible 
object than to make the conclusion effectively 
brilliant. The independent and original mind 
of Beethoven seems to have seized upon this 
last part of a movement as most suitable to 
display the marvellous fertility of his fancy, 
and not unfrequently the coda became in his 
hands one of the most important and interest- 
ing parts of the whole movement, as in the 
first movement of the ‘ Adieux ’ sonata, op. 81, 
the last movement of the quartet in Eb, op. 
127, and the first movement of the Eroica 
symphony. Occasionally he goes so far as to 
introduce a new feature into the coda, as in 
the last movement of the violin and pianoforte 
sonata in F major, but it is especially noticeable 
in him that the coda ceases to bo merely 
‘ business ’ and becomes part of the acsthotical 
plan and intention of the whole movement, 
with a definite purpose and a relevancy to all 
that has gone before. Modern composers have 
followed in his steps. o. H. H. p. 

CODAX (CoDAz), Martin (14th cent.), a 
Galician or Portuguese troubadour, probably 
a native of Vigo, whose music waa discovereo 
in 1914 in the binding of a 14th-,f*entury MS. 
of Cicero’s De officiia. It consists of seven 
poems in the Galician-Portuguese dialect, dat- 
ing, it is believed, from the first half of the 13th 
century. The words of several of the poems 
had been known before in the early Galician- 
Portuguese Canciontiroa, or Song-books ; they 
belong to the most primitive types of Penin- 
sular poetry, being parallelistic in form (cf. 
Psalm oxxxvi. 17, 18) and written in the mascu- 
line gender. The neumes of the musical nota- 
tion are written on a stave of five lines above 
the words ; and though the copyist seems to 
have been no musician, merely drawing the 
signs which he saw in front of him (in No. 6 he 
has forgotten to put them in), it is possible to 
read the notation of five of the seven songs 
with a certain probability, as has been done by 
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D. Santiago TafalL The music is apparently 
non-mensural, and in free rhythm. The melo- 
dies are pronounced to be genuinely Galician in 
feeling ; they have the flexibility and grace of 
the folk-songs still sung by country people in 
remote districts of Galicia ; the tonality, melo- 
dic phrases and cadences are thos^ of the songs 
known as Alalds. The name ‘ Codax ’ is prob- 
ably a nickname ; or it may conceivably be 
a mistake for Codex ; t.e. * Martin’s Codex, or 
the Book of Martin.* (See Pedro Vindel, Laa 
Sieie Canciones de Amor (facsimile), Madrid, 
1915 ; A. F. G. Bell, History of Portuguese 
Literature^ p. 29, 1922. The inusio is tran- 
scribed in Bui. de la R. Academia Oallega^ xii. 
117 (May 1917}, and in M.L., V. i, 29-30 (Jan. 
1924). See also R.F.E. ii. 3 (July-Sept. 
1915).) J. B. T. 

CODETTA is the diminutive of Coda, from 
which it offers no material differences except in 
dimensions. It is a passage which occurs inde- 
pendently after the set order of a piece is con- 
cluded, as, for instance, in the combination of 
the minuet and trio, or march and trio ; after 
the minuet or march has been repeated a short 
passage is frequently added to give the end 
more completeness. (See Coda ; and for the 
special moaning of Codetta in fugal composi- 
tion, see Fugue.) c. h. h. p. 

COELHO, Pe. Manoel Rodkigues 
(6. Elvas, before 1583 ; d. 1623 ?), a celebrated 
Portuguese harpist and organist. After play- 
ing the organ first in his native town and then 
at Lisbon, he entered the Chapel Royal in 1603 
and remained there for 20 years, holding the 
office of Capellao e Tangedor de Tecla de Sua 
Mages tade (chaplain and player on keyboard 
instruments to his Majesty). His printed 
works include the ‘ Flores de Musica pera o in- 
strumonto de Tecla, & Harpa ’ (pubd. Lisbon ; 
Craesbeck, 1620) — a collection of 24 tentos 
for organ and 4 Susanas (described as varia- 
tions on the plain-song of ‘ Susana ’), arrange- 
ments of the hymn Ave Maria Stella, etc., 
the earliest instrumental music printed in 
Portugal. j. B. T. 

COENEN, the name of two brothers, sons of 
an organist at Rotterdam. 

The elder, (1) Franz ( b . Rotterdam, Dec. 26, 
1826 ; d . Leyden, Feb, 1904), was a pupil of 
Vieuxtemps and Molique, and became famous 
as a violin-player ; he toured in America with 
Herz, Liibeck and others, and settled in 
Amsterdam, where he was appointed director 
of the Conservatorium, a post he relinquished 
in 1895. Among his compositions are a setting 
of Psalm xxxii., a symphony, cantatas and 
quartets. 

His brother, (2) Willem (6. Nov. 17, 1837 ; 
d . Mar. 19, 1918), attained some distinction 
as a pianist in America and elsewhere. He 
settled in London in 1865, made his debut at 
the Covent Garden concerts and frequently 


played in public. His compositions include an 
oratorio, ‘Lazarus’ (1878), pianoforte music 
and songs. 

Two more musicians of the same name may 
be mentioned : (3) Cornelius (6. the Hague, 
1838), a successful violinist, who became con- 
ductor of the orchestra at Amsterdam in 1859, 
and bandmaster of the Garde Nationale at 
Utrecht in 1860. 

(4) Johannes Meinardus (6. the Hague, 
Jan. 28, 1824 ; d. Amsterdam, Jan. 9, 1899) 
was educated at the Conservatorium of the 
Hague, became a bassoon-player in the royal 
orchestra, was conductor at the Dutch theatre 
of Van Lier, Amsterdam, from 1851, succeeded 
Van Bree as director of the Felix Mentis Society 
in 1857 and gave up the post in 1865 in order 
to devote himself to the direction of the music 
at the Palais voor Volksvlyt. He w as virtually 
the creator of the orchestra wdiich became 
renowned as the ‘ Palais - Orchester ’ ; he re- 
tired in 1896. He wrote many cantatas, 
incidental music to Dutch plays, ballet-music, 
overtures, an opera, ‘ Bertha en Siegfried,’ two 
8\nnphonies, concertos for clarinet and flute 
respectively, a quintet for piano and wind instru- 
ments, a sonata for bassoon (or violoncello), 
clarinet and piano, etc. (Riemann and Baker.) 

COERNE, Louis Adoliuie (b. Newark, New 
Jersey, Feb. 27, 1870 ; d. J^oston, 1922), an 
American composer and writer, who studied 
at Harvard College and at the Munich Con- 
servatory and taught in various musical 
institutions in the United States. He wrote 
copiously in a great variety of musical forms ; 
and in 1908 published The Evolution of 
Modern Orchestration ; an important subject 
disappointingly treated. r. a. 

COGAN, Philip, Mus.D. (b. Cork, 1750; 
d. Dublin, 1834), became a chorister and after- 
wards a member of the choir of St. Finbar’s 
Cathedral, Cork. 

In 1772 he was appointed a stipendiary in 
the choir of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
but soon resigned his post. In 1780 he became 
organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and about 
the same time obtained the degree of Mus.D, 
from the University of Dublin. He resigned 
the organistship of St. Patrick’s in 1806, and 
resided in Dublin as a teacher of music. He 
was distinguished as a player on the organ and 
the harpsichord, as well as for his powers of 
fugue extemporisation. He published a piano- 
forte concerto in 1793 in Edinburgh, and 
several sonatas of merit in London, written 
somewhat in the manner of Mozart. Michael 
Kelly, who took lessons from Cogan about 1777, 
describes his execution as ‘astounding.’ G. a. o. 

COHEN, Jules Emile David (6. Marseilles, 
Nov. 2, 1835 ; d. Paris, Jan. 13, 1901), was a 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where he took 
first prizes for piano (1850), organ (1852), 
counterpoint and fugue (1854). 
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Besides holding the office of inspector of 
mujic under Napoleon III. he was professor 
in the Conservatoire for 35 years, and chorus- 
master at the Opera for 20 years. He wrote 
many operas - comiques, such as ‘ Maitre 
Claude ’ (1861), ‘ Jose Maria ' (1866) and ‘ l.,e3 
Bleuets,’ a 4 - act opera (produced at the 
Theatre Lyrique, 1867), etc., and composed 
choruses for ‘ Athalie,’ ‘ Esther ’ and ‘ Psyche,* 
for revivals at the Comedie Fran 9 aise. He left, 
moreover, a great number of choral works, 
pianoforte pieces, symphonies, masses, etc. 

O. F. 

COLASSE, Pascal (6. Rheims, Jan. 1649^ ; 
d. Versailles, July 17, 1700), was educated in 
music at the ‘ Maitrise de St. Paul,’ and after- 
wards at the College de Navarro. He was on 
trieiidly terms with Lully as early as 1675. 
Lully procured him a place as ‘ batteur de 
mesuro ’ at the Paris Opera in or about 1677. 
He helped Lully in the com])osition of his 
operas, writing the intermodial parts in the 
choruses and symphonies. In 1083 the othce 
of ‘ surintendant de la chapclle royale ’ w'as 
divided into four, each official being only 
required to direct the music for three months 
of ea(}h year ; through Lully’s influence Colasse 
obtained the second of these })osts. In 1685 
Colasse was made composer of the ‘ musique 
de la chambre ’ with Lalando, then was created 
‘ maitres des enfants de la musique ’ for life. 
At the deaths of Lambert and Lully he had the 
charge of staging Lully’s j)osthumous operas, 
and in 1696 succeeded Lambert as ‘ maitre de 
musique de chambre.’ This post he resigned 
the same year in order to manage an operatic 
undertaking 4t Lille, for which lx)ui8 XIV. 
granted a privilege ; but on the destruction of 
tlie theatre by fire he was allowed to resume 
his office at court. Ho finally ruined himself 
in the search for the i)hilosopher’s stone. He 
wrote numerous motets, ‘ cantiques spirituels,’ 
etc. ; but his energies were chiefly devoted 
to operatic composition. Colasse has left 10 
dramatic works, of which the following were 
published by Ballard : ‘ Achille et Polyxene,’ 
1687, with ljully (performed also at Hamburg 
in the early days of opera there, 1692) ; ‘ Thetis 
et Pel6e ’ (1689), ‘ l5neo et Lavinie ’ (1690), 
‘ Jason ’ and ‘ La Naissance de V^nus ’ (1696) 
and ‘ Polyxene et Pyrrhus ’ (1706). He col- 
laborated with Lully in the ‘ Ballet des saisons ’ 
(1695). ‘ Thetis et Pelee,’ his most popular 

work, remained in the repertory for 65 years. 
In it he freed himself from Lully’s influence 
and showed his own talent. Apart from this, 
Colasse’s conception of operatic form is so close 
to that of his master and the poet Quinault 
that he has been considered a plagiarist. 

M. ; addns. M. L. p. 

Brat. — FitU, Q.'L., Eneyeloptdie de la mtisique et dietionnaire 
du Ooruervataire ; L. db La Laukknoib, France lie et 18e tiielee. 

^ Baptized Rhelma, Jan. 22, 1649. 


COLBRAN, Isabella Angela (6. Madrid, 
Feb. 2, 1785; d, Bologna, Oct. 7, 1845), a 
distinguished singer. 

Her father was Gianni Colbran, court 
musician to the King of Spain. She received 
her first lessons in music from F. Pare j a, of 
Madrid, and Marinelli, by whom she was taught 
until Croscentini undertook to form her voice 
and style. From 1806-15 she enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best singers in 
Europe. In 1809 she was piima donna seria 
at Milan, and sang the year after at the Fenice 
at Venice. Thence she went to Romo, and so 
on to Naples, where she sang at the San Carlo 
till 1821. Her voice remained true and pure 
as late as 1815, but after that time she began 
to sing out of tune. She was a great favourite 
with the King of Naples ; her name became a 
party -word, and the royalists showed their 
loyalty by applauding the singer. An English- 
man asked a friend one night at the San Carlo 
how he liked Mile. Colbran : ‘ Like her ? I am 
a royalist ! ’ he replied. On Mar. 15, 1822, at 
Castenaso, near Bologna, she was married to 
Rossini, with whom she went to Vienna. In 
1824 she came with her husband to London, 
and sang the principal part in his ‘ Zelmira.’ 
She was then entirely passeCf and unable to 
produce any effect on the stage ; but her taste 
was excellent, and she was much admired in 
private concerts. On leaving England she 
quitted the stage, and resided at Paris and 
Bologna. She was herself a composer, and 
has left a few collections of songs. j. M. 

COLE, Blanche (6. Portsmouth, 1851 ; 
d. London, Aug. 31, 1888), a distinguished 
operatic soprano. Her debut took place in 
the part of Amina (‘ La Sonnambula ’) at the 
Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, and thence- 
forward she established herself as a favourite 
in Etiglish opera. In 1879 she toured with a 
company of her own, and at various times 
was a member of the Carl Rosa Company. 
She married the pianist, Sidney Naylor, 
in 1868. M. 

COLEMAN (CoLMAN), (1) Chalikes, Mus.D. 
{d. London,^ before July 9, 1664), chamber 
musician to Charles I. He wrote the music 
for ‘ The King and Queen’s Entertainment at 
Richmond,’ a masque presented by Prince 
Charles, Sept. 12, 1636. 

After the breaking out of the civil war 
Coleman betook himself to the teaching of 
music in London, and was one of those who 
taught the viol lyra-way. He was recom- 
mended for the degree of Mus.D. at Cambridge 
by the committee appointed for the reforma- 
tion of the university in 1651, and took the 
degree on July 2 of that year. He was 
appointed composer to the king in Nov. 1662, 
with a salary of £40 per annum. He contri- 
buted the musical definitions to Phillips’s New 

t Anthony Wood aayi in hia houae In Churchyard Alley. 
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World of Words (1668). Some of his songs are 
contained in the several editions of * Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,* 1652, 1653 and 
1659, and some of his instrumental composi- 
tions are to be found in * Courtly Masquing 
Ayres,* 1662. He was associated with Henry 
Lawes, Capt. Cooke and George Hudson in the 
composition of the music for Sir William 
Davenant*s ‘ First Day*s Entertainment at 
Rutland House by Declamations and Musick,* 
1656. 

He had a son named (2) Charles {d, circa 
1694), a member of the Royal Band. Informa- 
tion as to his existence was advertised for in the 
London Gazette oi Apr. 12-15, 1697. 

(3) Edward (d, Greenwich, Aug. 29, 1669), 
another son of Dr. Charles Coleman, was a 
singing-master and teacher of the lute and viol. 

He composed the music in Shirley’s ‘ Con- 
tention of Ajax and Achilles ’ in 1653. In 1656 
he and his wife took part in the i)erformance of 
the first part of Sir William Davenant’s ‘ Siege 
of Rhodes * at Rutland House, she playing 
lanthe, and the little they had to say being 
spoken in recitative. Upon the re-establish- 
ment of the Chapel Royal in 1660 Coleman was 
appointed one of the gentlemen. On Jan. 21, 
1662, he succeeded Nicolas Laniere in the Royal 
Band. Some of Coleman’s songs are printed in 
‘ Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653, 
and other of his compositions in Playford’s 

* Musical Companion,’ 1672. 

Of JIrs. Coleman, who was one of the first 
women who appeared on the English stage, 
Pepys, who was well acquainted with both her 
and her husband, writes, under date of Oct. 31, 
1666 : 

* She sunp; very finely, though her voice is decayed as 
to strength, but mighty sweet, though soft.’ 

W. H. H. 

COLERIDGE, Arthur Duke (6. Ottcry 
St. Mary, Feb. 1, 1830 ; d. London, Oct. 29. 
1913), son of Francis Coleridge and grand- 
nephew of the poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
is memorable here for his influence on the 
musical life of his generation, though that 
influence was exercised as an amateur. 

Educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (he took scholarships at both), Coleridge 
was called to the bar and was for 64 years an 
official on the Midland Circuit. He became 
Clerk of Assize in 1876. His fine tenor voice, 
his thorough musical accomplishment and his 
genius for friendship brought him into close 
touch with musicians of all kinds, and he sang 
with many famous artists of the day, including 
Clara Novello and Jenny Lind. With the 
latter and her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, he 
was on terms of intimate friendship, from which 
sprang the inception of the Bach Choir { q » v ,), 
Coleridge’s foundation of that choir for the 
production in England of the Mass in B minor 
was the chief of his public services to music in 


this country. Coleridge also lectured on ‘ the 
life and times ’ of various great composers, 
and the illustrations to these lectures, published 
from time to time with words of the vocal 
selections, show the wide knowledge and taste 
of the lecturer.^ 

Late in life Coleridge was instrumental in 
founding a private society for the study of 
Bach’s church cantatas in regular order 
following the ecclesiastical year. He must be 
counted among the pioneers of the modern 
a])prehension of Bach in England. 

Bibi .. — Arthur Coleridge Iteminiacencee, ed. by J, A. Fuller 
Maillaud (London, l(>‘2l). ^ 

COLERIDGK-TAYLOR, Samuel (6. I^n- 
don, Aug. 16, 1875 ; d. Croydon, Sept. 1, 1912), 
the son of a doctor of medicine, a native of 
Sierra l.<eone, and an English mother, was a 
composer whose marked individuality seemed 
to be peculiarly the product of his mixed race. 

He learnt the violin with J. Beckwith of 
Croydon, and entered the choir of St. George’s, 
Croydon, at the age of 10, becoming alto 
singer, after the breaking of his boy’s voice, at 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Croydon. In 1890 he 
entered the R.C.M. as a student of the violin ; 
he studied composition with Stanford, and 
gained a composition scholarship in 1893. 
From that time his name was prominently 
before the public, at first by the perform- 
ance of early compositions at the R.C.M. 
students’ concerts, such as a nonet and a sym- 
phony, the latter given in St. James’s Hall, in 
1896, under Stanford’s direction. A quintet 
for clarinet and strings in F sharp minor 
(played at the R.C.M. in 1895) was given in 
Berlin by the Joachim Quartet (1897), and a 
string quartet in D minor dates from 1896. 
His crowning achievement as a student was 
the work on which more than any later one his 
mature reputation rests — the first part of his 
‘ Hiawatha ’ trilogy, ‘ Hiawatha’s Wodding- 
Fetist ’ (Nov. 11, 1898, at the R.C.M.). The 
second part of the trilogy, ‘ The Death of 
Minnehaha,’ was brought out at the North 
Staffordshire Festival in the autumn of 1899, 
and the third, ‘ Hiawatha’s Departure,’ by the 
Royal Choral Society, at the Albert Hall, 
Mar. 22, 1900. In the following May the 
overture to the whole was heard for the first 
time. The work, especially its first portion, 
made a great and lasting success which carried 
the name of Coleridge-Taylor all over the 
English-speaking world. Festival commissions 
were a matter of course after it, and each work 
was received with favour, although neither 
‘ The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille ’ (Leeds, 1901), 
‘Meg Blane’ (Sheffield, 1902), ‘The Atone- 
ment ’ (Hereford, 1903) nor ‘ Kubla Khan ’ 
(Handel Society, 1906) made any lasting 
impression or could be placed in the same cate- 

1 A bound v-olaine of Tllustratlond to 18 tecturen, now (1926) in 
th« posa«fiRiou of Mr. Akerman of WindBur, contains an subjects, 
Bach. Mozart, Beethoven, Qluck, Schumann. Meyerbeer, Handel, 
Haydn, Cherubini, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Spohr* 
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gory of spontaneity with ‘ Hiawatha.’ Certain 
later choral works, notably ‘ A Tale of Old 
Japan,* attained a wide popular success, but 
only in so far as they displayed, always on a 
smaller scale, the qualities of melodic charm, 
naively simple rhythm and glowing orchestral 
colour which had appealed instantaneously as 
the ideal ti'eatment of Longfellow’s verse. An 
important side of his work was the incidental 
music written for various romantic plays 
produced at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
dramas Herod (1900), Ulysses (1902), Nero 
(1906) and Faust (1908), all by Stephen 
Phillips, with Othello (1911), wei*e provided with 
music by Coleridge-Taylor, which added greatly 
to the effect of the productions by its masterly 
handling of strongly individu)d themes, illus- 
trating the barbaric splendours of the first 
three with remarkable skill. The use of 
orchestral colouring was always a great feature 
of the composer’s art, but ho was by no moans 
one of those who sacrifice all form and design 
to effects of colour. In spite of an evident 
affinity for such music as that of Dvorak, and 
a tendency to insist on some figure or phrase, 
his treatment of form is always interesting. 

In 1904 he was appointed conductor of the 
Handel Society, which he brought to a state 
of satisfactory efficiency. But apart from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s- appearances as conductor 
of his own works at festivals, etc., his career 
remained uneventful and was chiefly occupied 
outside his composition with work as a teacher 
and conductor in the neighbourhood of Croydon, 
where he lived and died. He paid three visits 
to America (1904, 1900, 1910) to conduct per- 
formances of 'his music, and his last important 
composition, the violin concerto in G minor, 
was first heard at the Norfolk (Connecticut) 
Festival organised by Carl Stoeckel (see list). 
In England he took an active part in judging 
at competition festivals in many parts of the 
country, and during the last year of his life he 
was a member of the teaching staff of the 
G.S.M. 

Coleridge-Taylor married (1899) Miss Jessie 
F. Walrnisley, herself a musician, member of a 
musical family (see Walmisley) and fellow- 
student with Coleridge-Taylor at the R.C.M. 
Their son, Hiawatha, has appeared as an 
orchestral conductor, notably when ‘Hiawatha* 
was given as a pageant opera in the Albert Hall 
(May 19, 1924) and H. Coleridge-Taylor con- 
ducted the Ballot. His daughter, Gwendolen, 
has shown talent as a composer of songs, many 
of which have been published. 


LIST OF COMPOSITIONS 
Op. 

1. Quintet. PP. and str. In G minor (MS.). 

2. Nonet. PP., str. and wind, In F minor. 1894. 

3. Suite de places. PF. or org. and vln. 

4 . Ballade In D minor. Vln. and orch. 

6. String Quartet, ‘ FantaeleetOcke.’ 1896. 

6. Six Children^ Songn. 

7. Zaj*a*a Ear-rlngq. Rhapsody, voice and oroh. (MS.). 

8. Symphony In A minor (MS.). Full orch, (R.C.M. Concert, St. 

James’s Hall, Mar. 6, 1896). 


Op, 

9. Two piooes. Vln. and PP. 

10. Quintet in A. Clar. and str. 

11. Drcam-IiOvers. Operetta, 4 voicea and orch. 

12. Southern Love Songs. 

13. Quartet In D minor. Str. 

14. Legend for vln. and orch. 

15. Land of tlie Sun. Fartsong. 

16. Hiawathan Sket^ches. Vln. and PP. 

17. African Romano«>i. Seven songa. 

18. Morning and Evening Service in P. 

19. Two Mouri.Hh Tone- Pictures. PP. 

20. Glpay Suite. Vln. and PP. 

21. Two Part^onga (S.8.A.). 

22. Four Characteristic Waltae?. 

23. Valse Caprice. Vln. and PF. 

24. In Memoriaiu. Three rhapsodies for low voice and PP. 

26. The Oitanos. Cantata-Operetta for female voices. 

28. Sonata. Vln. and PF. in 1> minor. 

29. Three Songs. 

30. Hong of Hiawatha. (See above.) 

31. Three Hmiioresquea. PF. 

33. Ballade In A minor, for orch. (Gloucester Festival, 1898.) 

35. African Suite for orch. 

30. Nourrnahara Song and Dance. 

37. Six Songs. 

38. Three Silhouette.^ for PF. 

39. Romance in G. Vln. and orch. 

40. Solemn Prelude, for orch. (Worcester Festival, 1899.) 

41. Scenes from an Everyday Romance. Suite for oroh. (PhQ- 

harmonic Hoc., 19UU). 

42. Four Sungs, ’ The Soul's Expression,' with orch. aocorapt. 

43. The Blind Girl of L'list^l-Cullldi. Boll, choir and orch. (Leeds 

Festival, 1901.) 

44. Idyll for orch. (Gloucester Festival, 1001.) 

45. Six American Lyrics. 

46. Toussaiut I'Ouverture. Concert overture for orch. (Queen's 

Hall, 1901.) 

47. (1) Jncidcutal Music to 'Herod' (1900); (2) Hemu Dance, for 

orch. 

48. Meg Blune. Mezzo-sop. solo, choir and orch. (Sheffield 

Festival, 1902.) 

49. Incidental Music to ‘ Ulysaea.' MS. (1902). 

60. Tluee Song- Poems. 

51. Ethiopia saluting the Colours. Concert-march for oroh. 

62. Four Novelletten. For string orch. 

53. The Atonement. Oratorio. (Hereford Festival, 1903.) 

64. Five Choral Ballads, to words by Longfellow. (Norwich Fes- 
tival. 1905.) 

66. Moorish Dance. PF. 

66. Cameos. Three PF. pieces. 

67. Six .Sorrow Songs. 

68. Four African Dnjices. Vln. and PP. 

69. Twenty-four Negro Melodies for PF. 

60. Romance. Vln. and PF. 

61. Kubla Khan, a rhapsody for mezzo-soprano solo, chorus and 

orch. (Handei Society, Queen's Hall, 1900.) 

62. Incidental Music to ‘ Nero.' (1906.) 

63. Symphonic Variations on an African Air. (Philharmonic, 1906.) 

64. Scenes de ballet. PK. 

66. Kndvmlcm’s Drcttm. Sop., ten. soil, female ch., orch. (Brighton 
Fe.stival. 1910.) 

66. Forest Scenes. PF. 

67. Three Partsongs. (S.A.T.B.) 

68. * Bon-Bon ' Suite. Baritone solo, ch. and orch. (Brighton, 

1909.) 

69. Sea-Drift. Rhapsody for ch. 

70. Incidental Music to ‘ Faust.’ 

71. Valse .Suite. PF. No. 1 in A minor. No. 2 In A flat. No. 8 

In G minor. No. 4 In D. No. 6 in K flat. No. 0 In C minor. 

72. Thelma. Opera, 3 acts. 

73. Ballade in C minor. Vln. and PF. 

7da. Partsougs. 

74. No. 1. Scenes from an imaginary Ballet. PF. No. 2. Three 

Dream Dances. No. 3 Intermezzo, orch. No. 4. Songs 
and Partsougs. 

76. Bambuula. Rhapsodic dance. Orch. (Norfolk, Conn., 1911.) 

76. A Tale of Old Japan. Soli, ch., orch. (Loudon Choral Society, 

Queen’s Hall, 1911.) 

77. Petite Suite de concert. Orch. 

78. Three Impromptus. Org. 

79. Incidental Music to ' Othello.' (1911.) *• 

80. Concerto in G mhiur. Via. and orch. (Norfolk. Clonn., 1911.) 

81. Two Songs, with orch. 

82. Suite from the Hiawatha Ballet Music iu 6 scenes. 

WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 
Anthems : * In Thee, O Lord ' (the composer’s first published com- 
position, 1892), ' Now late on the Sabbath Dav,’ ‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon/ ' The Lord is my strength,’ * Lift up your heads,' 
' Break forth Into Joy,’ ' O ye that love the Lord,^ ‘ What Thou 
hast given me.' 

Partsougs, solo songs, pieces for vln. and PP., for PP. alone, for 
orchestra and for organ. 

Bibl. — W.C. BKawiCKSAYKRS, Samuel Coleridge- Tajflor,Mu*ieiaH, 
Hie Life and LeUere. 1916. 

M. ; rev. with addns., 0. 
COLETTI (6. Rome, 1811), in his day a 
famous Italian baritone. Coletti has, for two 
reasons, a distinct place of his own in operatic 
history. When he came to London in 1840 his 
engagement at the old Her Majesty’s Theatre — 
regarded as an attempt to displace an established 
favourite — led to the Tamburini Riots, and in 
the strangest article ever written about the opera 
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' he was spoken of by Carlyle as a man of great 
talent, almost of genius. His voice was de- 
scribed by Fetis as a basso - con tante, but 
Chorley in his Musical Recollections wrote of 
it as a fine baritone. Coletti made no lasting 
impression in England, and in his later years, 
according to Chorley, sang only in Rome and 
Naples. It was in Naples that he made his 
d^butin 1834. s. h. p. 

COLIN, Pierre Gilbert, French composer 
of the early 16th century, known under the 
soubriquet of Chamault, was first chaplain at 
the Chapel of the Children of IVance in Paris 
from 1532-36, and afterwards became chorus- 
master at Autun Cathedral. Many of his 
masses and motets were i)ublished between 
1641 and 1580, as well as ‘ 30 Chansons noii- 
velles a quatres parties ’ (Paris, 1543). (See 
Q.‘L, and Fetis,) J. m*^. 

COLLA, Giuseppe (6. Parma, c. 1730 ; 
d, there. Mar. 16, 1806), was maestro di cappclla 
to the duke of that plac^. 

Ho wrote the following operas : 

* Adriano In Sirla ' (Milan, 1763), * LIclda e Mopso * (1769), 
‘ Knea in Cartaidne ’ (Turin, 1770), ‘ Andromeda ' (ib. 177iJ), 
‘ DIdoue ’ {ib. 1773), ‘ Tulorneo ’ (Milan, 1774). 

In the last of these the soprano Agujari ap- 
peared with great success ; Colla married her 
in 1780, and accompanied her to England and 
elsewhere. (Q.-L.^ etc.) 

COLLA PARTE (Colla Voce), ‘with 
the part,* denoting that the tempo of the 
accompaniment is to be accommodated to 
that of the solo instrument or voice. 

COLLARD. This firm of pianoforte -makers, 
now at Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, London, 
is in direct succession, through Muzio dementi, 
to Longman & Brouerip (q.v.), music pub- 
lishers, located at No. 26 Chcapsido, as the 
parish books of St. Vedast show, as long ago as 
1767. (See Clementi & Co.) Becoming after- 
wards pianoforte - makers, their instruments 
were in good repute here and abroad, and it is 
a tradition that Geib’s invention of the square 
hopper or grasshopper was first applied by 
them. We find Clementi in the early years of 
the 19th century associated with F. W. Collard 
(d. 1879) and others. There can bo no doubt 
that the genius of dementi bore good fruit, 
but it was F. W. Collard, whose name appears 
in the Patent Office in connexion with im- 
provements in pianofortes as early as 1811, 
who impressed the stamp upon that make of 
pianofortes which has successively borne the 
names of * dementi ’ and of ‘ Collard & Collard.’ 

A. J. H. 

COLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. Three or four centuries ago the dis- 
tinction between a collection for practical use, 
such as often existed in royal and noble palaces, 
and a collection of musical curiosities was not so 
sharply defined as in the present day ; but the 
Museum of Alfonso II. at Ferrara, the instru- 
ments acquired by King Henry VIII. of England 


and the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria in the 
16th century, the Museum of Manfred Septala 
of Milan and the collections of the Venetian 
Contarini, of Ferdinand de’ Medici at Florence, 
and of Dandelau in Flanders in the 17th cen- 
tury, show that great interest and value were 
attached, even then, to instruments of music 
other than for the expression of musical ideas. 
The Italian writer Saba (c. 1546) mentions, as a 
new fashion, the decoration of the interior of 
palaces with organs, clavecins, psalteries, lutes, 
viols, flutes, cornets, trumpets and other in- 
struments, and it is probable that from this 
custom (not unknown to-day) arose the more 
systematic and intelligent collection of ancient 
instruments. There was, however, one branch 
of this subject which these earlier enthusiasts 
were obliged to leave untouched, and the 
ethnological collections of musical instruments 
which now afford so much information as to 
the skill and practice of primitive races were as 
unknown as they were impossible. 

In the subjoined list of museums and collec- 
tions an attempt has been made to denote their 
object and extent, and the following abbrevia- 
tions have been used : 

S, Kuropean StrinRed instruments. K, With keyboards. W, 
Kur<)i>ean Wind iu8tr\i!nent8. 1’, European lustruuientB of Ter- 
cusshtn. 8 W P, A collection of European instruineiita. E, 
Instruments collected for etlinological purposes. A, ArchieoloRlcal 
and prelustoric InatrunientH. (.1, (Jeneral collection, Including 
European and ethnoloRical Hpccinicns. C, Printed catalogue of 
special interest with date of latest iaHue known. An asterisk denotes 
a public collection or a catalogue wholly devoted to musical instru- 
ments such as the fine an-l inithot i'.iti^ < < ;it.i1".Mir- i--ui-l by Victor 
Mahillon (Bnw**!-), C. Kiii-k> ■( . i biiio, l»i .A. Mammerich 
(Copenhagen) and Ur. Curt Sachs (Berlin) : also those recently 
published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Miss 
Morris) and Michigan University (Dr. Stanley). 

The difficulty of making the list correct and 
complete has been great, especially as regards 
collections in private hands which, as the now 
list shows, are continually changing locality 
and owner. Inquiries, however, have been care- 
fully made, and information thankfully received 
from museums and well-known collectors, whilst 
the catalogues of all the musical exhibitions of 
recent years have been collated. Owing to the 
limitations of space very small collections and 
the ownership of single instruments, however 
rare, are not mentioned. 


A. EUROPE 

1. Great Britain and Ireland 

Liverpool. Public Museum Including the Mayer collection (Q). 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum. South Kensington (G) ; 
•O, 1874. Abbreviated revise, 1908. Specimens are frequently lent 
to the Bethnal Green and Provincial Museums. • Museum of the 
Royal College of Music, 8. Kensington ((4) ; includes the Donaldson 
(G, private) and Hlpklns Collections, also the Tagore and Day 
Collections of Indian Instruments. The British Museum (A, E). 
Indian Museum, 8. Kensington (E). Homiman (London County 
Council) Museum, Forest Hill (8 W P) ; C, 1904. The CTystal 
Palace, Sydenham (E). The I.ondon Missionary Society (E). 

Manohebter. Royal College of Music, ' Henry Watson ‘ Collec- 
«on (G). *C, 1906. 

Oxford. University Museum with * Pltt-RIvers ’ Collection (K). 

Warrington. Municipal Museum (G). 

Edinburgh. •University Music School (G). National Museum 
of Antiquities (Q) ; C 1892. Royal Scottish Museum. 

Glasgow. Technical College, ' Euing ' Collection (S K). Art 
Gallery (E). 

Dublin. Museum of Science and Art (G). Museum of Trinity 
College (A). National Museum (Instruments of various kinds of 
Irish manufacture ; also the ‘ Armstrong ' Collection.) 

Some private collections — 

Aldershot. Messrs. G. Potter (P). 

Brownsba Island, Poole. Collection of the late 0. vao 
Raalte, Esq. (S W P). •C. 1926. 
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Ci.AYPON ITonfiE, WiNBLOW. Str K. Vcrney (E, eapeolally 
Javanese Inatrumenta). 

KniNnPKOH. Me«flrs. Glen & Co. (W). 

EwRix, SruRKV. Sir A. Oljm (O). 

Faulk BOURNK, Ebrkx. Canon F. W. Galnin (0). Described 
and Illustrated in Old English Instruments (Methuen). 1911. 
Goodrich Court, Robs. H. C. Moffatt, Esq. (K). 

I.IVKRPOOL. Messrs. Rushworth and Draper (G), 

Llarwnda, N. Walks. The Hon. F. G. Wynn (S K). 

London. Messrs. Boosey (W). Messrs. Broadwood (K) ; •€. 

A. Frere, Esq. (G). Messrs. Arthur and Alfred Hill (8 W K>. 
Howard Head. Esq. (G). F. G. Rendall. Esq. (W). Messrs. 
Rudall Carte (W). P. R. Scholes, Esq. (E). Lord Hdward de 
W'alden (8 K). 

Oxford. C. M. Taphouse, Esq. (K). 

Ryton-on-Tyne, Durham. W. A. Cocks, Esq. (BaRpipes). 
Hkabcale. Cumberland. Dr. H T. Richmond (8 ICW). 
Southampton. W. Dale, Esq. (K). 

W'arley, Essex. Miss Willmott (8 W P). 

2. A ustria 

Innsbruck. Ferdln.indeuin (Tyrolese In.struments). 

Linz. Museum Francisco-Carolinum (8 \\ P) ; a guide-book, 1910. 
Salzburg. Mu.seuin Carolino-Augustoum (8 W P) ; a guide- 
book, 1H()8. Mozartenm (K). 

Vienna. Museimi of the Gesellsohaft der Musfkfieunde (8 W P) ; 
C, 1872. lustrumentens Mu.seum ; •C, 1921. Kunst-hlstorisches 
Museum, including the ‘ Amhraser ' Collection (G) ; C, 1920. 
Ethnographical Museum (E). 

d. Belgium 

Antwerp. Steen Museum (8 W P) ; C 1894. Vleeschhlua 
Museum (K). 

Bruges. Archnnological Museum (A K). 

Brussels. •Museum of the Con.servRtolre of Music (G), in- 
cluding the ‘ F^tis,* ‘ Tolbecque,’ * (Jorrer ’ and * Snoeck ' (Flemish) 
Collections ; •(; (five vols.), 1880-1922. Museum of the Congo 
Htate (at Tervueren) (E) ; *11, 1902. 

Private Collections — 

Antwerp. M. Claes, Museum de Guide Spoor (0). M. G. 
Btelfeld (8 W K). 

4. Czechoslovakia 

Prague. National Museum (O). Kouservatorium Mozartcum. 

6. Denmark 

Copenhagen. National Museum of Antiquities (A). Ethno- 
graphical Museum (E). * Musik-historisk Museum (0); 

1909-11. 

Private Collection — 

Herr C. Claudius (G) ; ♦ C, 1900. 

G. Finland 

Helsingfors. Mus^e Ethnographlque, 

7. France 

La Courture (Eure). Mus^e Instrumental. 

Paris. •Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (O) ; •C, 1884, 
with three supplements. Musee 8. Gemiaiu (A). HAtel Cluny : 
•descriptive notice, 1914. Trocadero Palace (E). Mu.s6e Gulmet 
(E). Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers (8 W P). Louvre (A) ; 
Egyptian Instruments. Musee des Arts d<5coratif8 (Bels). 

Private Collections — 

Blois. M. retiL(8 W P). 

NroE, M. A, Qauutler (8). 

Mar-seilles. M. L. Moiitazon. 

Paris. E. Gand (G); C, 1904. M. Mercier (K). M.M. Pleyel 
et Cie (K). 

8. Germany 

Berlin. •Museum of the Hochschule ftir Muaik, (Tiarlottenburg, 
including parts of the ‘ De Wit’ and ‘ 8noeck ' Collections (3 W P, 
and (Jhinese In.struments) ; •(:, 1922. Museum f(ir Volkerkundo 
(A E) ; C, 1898, etc. Bchloss Museum, incorporating the Museum 
f(ir Kunstgewerbe ; C, 1915, 1921. Hohonzollern Museum. Neues 
Museum (Egyidian). 

Bonn. Becthovenhaus (8 L). 

Breslau. Schlesische Musemn fOr Kunstgewerbe (8 W P). 
Darmstadt. Gms.sher/.ogliches Museum (8 W). 

Dresden. Royal Collection (8 W). 

Eisenach. Bach Mu.seum ; C, 1919. 

Frankkort-on-Main. Btadtisches-Historisches Museum (8 W P); 
•C, c. 1901 

Hamburg. Stadtlsches Museum (8 W P). Museum ftir Vtilker- 
kuude (8 W). 

Leipzig. •Heyer Musikhlstorlsches Mu-seum (formerly at 
Cologne), including collections jmrehased from De Wit (Leipzig), 
Kraus (Florence) and Ibach (Barmen); • C, keyboards, 1910; 
stringed ln.strument8, 1912; general, 1913; M88. 1916. Museum 
ftir Volkerkunde ; C, 1913. 

Marknkukirohkn. Gewerbe Museum ; C. 1908. 

Munich. National Museum (8 W P) ; •(', 188.3. Ethno- 

graphical Museum ; •(L 1917 Deutches Museum ; C, 1907. 

Nuremberg. Germanisches Museum (8 W P) ; many illustra- 
tions in Handbuch des Musikinstrumentkunde by C. 8achs (1920). 

Stuttgart. I.andesgewerbe Museum (G). 

Private Collections — 

Dresden. * Mever ' Collection. 

Leipzig. Herr Paul de Wit (G) ; •C, 1904 (see also under 
Berlin and Leipzig). 

9. Holland 

Amsterdam. Rijks Museum, Including the ‘ Boera 'Collection (O). 
Leyden. Rijks Museum (E) ; •C, 1924 (Congo). Museum of 
Antiquities (Egyptian). 

Miduelburo. Staatsrauseum (W). 

Private Collection — 

The Hague, Herr D. T. Scbeulcer (G) ; *0, 1013, 

10. Hungary 

Buda-Pbst. National Hungarian Museum (A G). 


11. Italy 

Bologna. Museo avlco (8 W P) ; •C. 1898. 

Florence. Etruscan Museum (A). Museo Etnografloo (B). 
Museo del InsUtuto Muslcalc. 

Milan. Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (8) ; C, 1908. 
Museo Clvlco (E, especially Japanese Instruments). 

Modena. Museo Clvlco. Notes by Valdrlghl, 1884. 

Naples, National Museum (A). ( unaervatolro of Music. 

Rome. • Museum of the Academy of 8. Cecilia (8 W P). Vatican 
Museum (A). 

Turin. Museo tivlco (G) Conservatoire (8). 

Venice. Museo Civlco, including part of the Corror Collection 
(O) ; V. 1899. 

Verona, Museo Civlco (W). 

(The private collection formed at Florence by Kraus is now at 
Leipzig as part of the Heyer collection.) 

12. Norway 

Bergen. Bergenske Museum (A K). 

Oslo (Christiania). Illstorlske Museum (A £). Norsk Koike* 
museum (G) ; ^C, 1904 (No. 2). 

13. Poland 

Cracow. Kunst-hlatorischcs Museum (8 W). 

ViLNA. Mus^e Ethnographlque (E). 

14. Portugal 

Lisbon. Museo de Marina (E, especially Portuguese Colonies). 
Private Collection— 

Lisbon. A. Kiel. 

15. Russia 

Moac'ow. •Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (G). Mus4e 
DachkolT (E). 

I’KTRoouAD. ‘Museum of the Couaervatolre of Muaio (O); 
•C, 1884. Mus^e KUmographlque (E). 

16. Spain 

Madrid. Museo de Marina (E). Museo Arqueologlco (A). 
Private Collections — 

Cadiz. 8eftor 8. Vlniegra (8). 

Madrid. Her Royal Highness Princess Isabella Francesca 
(8 W P). 

17. Sweden 

Gotiienburo. Mu.seum ; t^ 1912. 

8t<)('kuol.m. Musikhistoriaka Muscet (G) ; ‘C, 1902. Nordlska 
Museet ; (’, 1911. EtnograHska Museet. 

8UNDBVALL. Etnogratiska Museet ; ‘C, 1915. 

18. Switzerland 

Basle. Hlstorlschcs Museum ; ‘C, 1906 (No. 4). 

Berne. Musiio Hlstorique (E). 

Geneva. Grand Musde. Mus^e du Parc mon B^pos (E). 
Zurich. Landes Museum (8 W P). 

Private Collection — 

Geneva. Prof, M. Bedot (E, especially Javanese Instruments). 
Lucerne, Herr 11. Bchumacher (8 W P) ; ‘C, 1888. 

19. Turkey 

Constantinople. The Seraglio Museum. 

B. ASIA 

Borneo. Sarawak. Museum ; C, 1904. 

China. Fekin. Imperial Palace (ancient Chinese Instruments). 
India. Calcutta, ludia Museum ; ‘C, 1911. 

Tanjore. The Palace (old Indian Instruments). 

Japan. Toklo. • Institute of Music (Japanese Instruments). 

(lu these countries collections ul very old instrumenU are often 
found in the temples.) 

Private Collection — 

Calcutta. Sir 3. M. Tajore (Indian Instruments). 

C. AFRICA 

(’apetown. Public Museum (African Instruments). 

Egypt. Cairo. Museum of Egyptian Antiquities (A) ; C, 1003. 
Tunis. Carthago. Mus^e de 8. Louis (A). 

D. AMERICA 

Ann Arbor. Museum of the University of Michigan, including 
the ‘ Stearns ’ (Collection (G) ; C, 1921. 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts (part of the ' t,%ipln ' Colleciion, 
England) ; Illustrated Bulletin, 1917 (G). Cambridge, Peabody 
Museum (E). ‘ Casadesus ’ l.'ollection, Symph. Hall (G). 

Brazil. La Plata Museum (E). 

Chicago. Field (Columbian Museum (E). 

Chile. Santiago National Museum (A) 

Mexico. National Museum, Mexico City (A). 

Newhaven. Yale University Museum, ‘ Stelnert ’ CoIlecUon 
I (8 K). presented 1900; *C, 1913. Rest of the Stelnert Private 
I Collection (• C, 1893). of which this gilt was the greater part, dls- 
I peraed after his death (1912) 

New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, * Crosby Brown * 
CVdlection (G) ; C, Keyboards, 1903. Revised CCatalogues : Vol. 1, 
A.sia and Africa ; Vol, 2, Oceania and America ; Vol. 3, Europe ; 
Vol. 4, Historical Groups and Musical Portraits. 1914 sq. American 
Museum of Natural History (E). Cooper Institute (E). 

I Philadelphia. University Museum, * Prlschmuth ' Collection 
' (8 W P). Museum of the Academy of Natural Science (K). 

, Uruguay. Monte Video National Museum (B). 
j Washington. United States National Museum (Q). 

Some Private CCol lections— 

I Boston. Messrs. Chickering (G). Messrs. E. Howe (G). Mr* 
D. Plttsbury (W). 

Holyoke, Mass. Miss Belle Skinner (O). 

New York. 8. B. Crimson (K). 

Providence. Louis Stelnert (8 K). 

Victoria, B. Columbia. Dr. O. P. Newcombe (B). 

E. OCEANIA 

Honolvlo. The Bishop Museum (E) ; C, 1892. 


F. W. O. 
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“college YOUTHS, Ancient Society of. 
This society was founded on Nov. 5, 1637, and 
derives its name from its first members, Lord 
Brereton, Lord Salisbury, Lord Dacre, Sir 
Cloli Clofton, etc., meeting at St. Martin’s, 
College Hill, Upper Thames Street, to practise 
ringing. The church with its ring of 6 bells was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London, 1666. 

Fabian Stedman published his work Cam- 
panahgia in 1677 and dedicated it to this 
society, of which he was a member. 

About this time two other members must be 
mentioned, viz. Benjamin Annable and John 
Holt, both accomplished change -ringers and 
also well knowp by the ‘ methods ’ they intro- 
duced. 

Books in the possession of the society record 
the performances of its members for more than 
two centuries. 

The first great performance was at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, on the six large bells, in 
1684, when the College Youths rang throe 
720’8 without stopping, the earliest record of so 
many changes being rung continuously. 

The company for many years during the 
18th century held their meetings at the Paul’s 
Head, Cateaton Street (now Gresham Street), 
City. On the day of the anniversary (Nov. 5) 
the members walked in procession to Bow 
Church to attend divine service, preceded by 
their beadle carrying a staff surmounted by a 
silver bell suspended in a frame of embossed 
silver bearing this motto : Intactum sileo : 
percute — dulee ratio, w, w. s. 

COL LEGNO, ‘ with the wood,’ a term 
indicating that a passage is to be played by 
striking the strings of the violin with the stick 
of the bow instead of with the hair. An effect- 
ive example of Col Legno bowing will be found 
in study No. 14 of Woldomar’s Novvel Art de 
Varchet. It is entitled ‘ Imitation du Psalter- 
ium, par Michel Esstjr,’ the latter a violinist 
who may be assumed to have brought this 
grotesque trick into use. Three strings are 
directed to be struck at once, the effect re- 
sembling that produced by the dulcimer, or 
the Hungarian cimbalom, p. d. and b. j. p. 

COLLINGWOOD Lawrence A. (6 London, 
Mar. 14, 1887), was for some years in Russia, 
where he worked under Albert Coates at the 
St. Petersburg Opera. Returning to England 
after the revolution he became known as a 
composer primarily through a symphonic poem, 
without title, for orchestra, produced by the 
Patrons Fund of the R.C.M. (1920) and awarded 
publication by the Carnegie Trust. His piano 
works include two sonatas. Latterly he has 
done some conducting, notably of certain 
operatic performances at the ‘ Old Vic,’ c. 

COLOGNE. The musical life of Cologne is 
centred chiefly in the Opera House and the 
Gurzenich. The former produces alternately 
opera and stage plays. The General Intendant 


is Fritz R6mond, the General Musikdirektor 
Eugen Szenkar. Few new German works have 
seen their first light on the Cologne stage 
(Korngold’s ‘ Tote Stadt,’ Dec. 4, 1920), and 
though occasional adventures are made with 
new foreign operas the traditions of Cologne 
are mainly Wagner, the Italians and ‘ official.’ 
Cologne has also a small ‘ chamber opera ’ 
under the direction of Max Hammerschmidt. 

The orchestra of the opera combines with 
the Gurzenich orchestra to form the Stftdtische 
Orchester, under the leadership of Hermann 
Abendroth, with nearly one hundred profes- 
sional playing members. It enjoys the finan- 
cial support of the municipality of Cologne. 
The Gurzenich concerts, 12 in number, are the 
chief musieal event of the Cologne season, often 
given in conjunction with the choir of the 
Konzert Gesellschaft. They are held in the 
historic Gurzenich Hall, seating about 1600 
persons, the conductors being Abendroth, 
Eldering and Korner. To the long tradition 
of Brahms, dating from the period of Stcinbach 
as director, Abendroth has added the works of 
Bruckner, for whom he is perhaps the lead- 
ing propagandist in Germany. But at these 
concerts, like the performances of the opera, 
very little sympathy is shown towards modern 
works. Eight symphony concerts are given 
each winter by the municipal orchestra, and 
although more enterprise is shown in the choice 
of works, modern music, even German, has not 
made much headway with them. Yet Cologne 
is not without modern music. Tho Musik- 
gesellschaft’s concerts, held in the great hall 
of the Hochschule fiir Musik, those of tho 
Gesellschaft fiir Kamraermusikfreundo, and 
especially the concerts of the progressive 
Gesellschaft fiir neue Musik (under Dr. 
Lemacher), which gives concerts of contem- 
porary works in tho hall of the Kunstverein, 
afford opportunity for the produetion of new 
works by contemporary composers. Associa- 
tions for chamber music include three Quartets 
(Anders, Giirzenich, Schulz -Prisca), the Giir- 
zenich Trio and the Kammermusik Vereinigung 
of the opera (wood-wind and horn). 

Choral singing has always been a feature of 
Cologne’s musical life, though it might have 
been expected that a city with its background 
of Cathedral and so many fine churches 
would have taken a prominent part in the 
cultivation of sacred music. This is hardly 
the case, though Cologne has in the Domchor, 
under Molders, one of the leading choirs of 
Germany. But secular choral-singing here, as 
almost everywhere on the Rhine, is in a very 
flourishing state. There are in Cologne 18 
mixed, 27 male voice and 4 women’s choirs. 
The leading ones are the Kfilner Volkschor 
(director E. J. Muller) and the Kolner Mftnner- 
gesangverein (director Joseph Schwartz), which 
maintain the best traditions of German choral 
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singing. The Cologne Summer Music Festival, 
held in the hall of the Cologne fair, was 
attended in 1925 by choirs numbering in all 
some 40,000 singers from all parts of Germany. 

It is intended that Cologne shall become the 
educational centre of west German musical life, 
to which end a High School for Music, on 
university lines, has been founded to take the 
place of the old municipal Conservatorium, 
founded in 1850 as the Rheinische Musikschule. 
The High School, subsidised by a joint fund 
from the Prussian State, the Rhineland 
Province and the Cologne municipality, is 
under the direction of Abendroth and Walter 
Braunfels, and is intended for those who 
intend to make music their career. The 
number of students is limited to 300 (the old 
Conservatorium had 1000). Students must 
have completed their 16th year, they must 
produce a certificate of education from a 
higher secondary school and they must give 
evidence of talent. The High School gives, 
besides general education in music, courses for 
organists, orchestral musicians and conductors 
and music teachers for schools. In the place 
of the Conservatorium the municipal ‘ Rheini- 
sche Musikschule ’ has been founded for those 
not intending to adopt music as a profession, 
for elementary school teachers and for the 
cultivation of ‘ Hausmusik.’ The number of 
students is limited to 600, and students of all 
ages are received from the age of 14, subject 
to an entrance examination. H. G. n. 

COLOMBA, opera in 4 acts ; words founded 
on Prosper Merimee’s story by Francis Huefier ; 
music by Mackenzie (op. 28). Produced (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Drury Lane, Apr. 6, 1883 ; Hamburg 
(in German), Jan. 27, 1884. M. 

COLOMBANI (CoLUMBANi), Orazio 
(6. Verona, 16th cent.), eminent contrapuntist, a 
pupil of Costanzo Porta, a Cordelier monk, and 
maestro di cappella at the cathedral of Vercelli, 
from about 1584 filled the same office in the 
convent of San Francesco at Milan. In 1587 
he was in Venice ; in 1593 at the Santo of 
Padua ; and for a time at Urbino. Besides 
5 collections of Psalms for 5, 6 and 9 voices, 
and 3 of madrigals, published in Italy (1676- 
1592) (see Q.~L.), there is a Te Deum of his in 
Lindner’s Garollarium cantionum sacrarum^ and 
two Magnificats and some madrigals in the King 
of Portugal’s Library at Lisbon. One of the 
Magnificats is in 14 parts. Colombani united 
with other musicians in dedicating a collection 
of Psalms to Palestrina (1592). M. c. c. 

COLOMBE, LA, a comic opera in 2 acts, 
words by Barbier and Carr6, music by Gounod ; 
produced Op6ra-Comique, June 7, 1866. In 
English as ‘ The Pot Dove * (translated by 
Famie), Crystal Palace, Sept. 20, 1870. G. 

COLOMBI, Vincenzo, an Italian, built the 
magnificent organ in the church of St, John 
Lateran at Rome, 1549. v. de p. 


COLOMBINI, Francesco (6. near Padua, 
early 17th cent.), organist at Massa del 
Principe Cathedral, 1623-41. He oomposed a 
considerable amount of church music, including 

3 books of motets, published in Venice and in 
Antwerp. (For list, see Q .^ L ,) E. v. d. 8. 

COLONNA, (1) Giovanni Paolo (6. Brescia, 
c. 1637 ; d. Nov, 28, 1695), church composer, 
was, according to some authorities, bom at 
Bologna, but Cozzando gives Brescia. He was 
the son of Antonio Colonna, a maker of organs, 
and studied music at Rome under Carissimi, 
Abbatini and BenovoH. 

He was for some time organist at San Apolli- 
nare at Rome, and had become famous as a 
composer as early ets 1659, in which year he 
was elected organist of San Petronio, Bologna, 
Ix^coming maestro di cappella there in 1674, 
He was four times elected principal of the 
Accademia Filarmonica. Among many pupils 
of note he numbered the famous Bononcini. 
Nearly all his compositions wore for the church, 
but his one opera, ‘ Amilcare,’ was performed 
at Bologna in 1693. Among his printed works 
(for list of those and his MSS. see Q»-L.) are : 

3 books of mosaeji. opp. S, G and 10 (Bologna. 1684, 1685 and 1691). 

4 books of ‘ Salnil brevl,’ opp. 1, 7, 11, 12 (Bologna, 1681, 1683, 1694), 
2 books of motets, opp. 2 snd 3 (id. 1681), litanies, op. 4 (1682), and 
other sacred works, op. 8 (1687 and 1689). Six oratorios lu MS. 

A Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis of his for two 
choirs are printed in the collection of the Motet 
Society, and four other pieces in the Fitz- 
william Music. E. H. P. 

(2) Fabto (6. Bologna, c. 1667 ; d. Naples, 
1650) was the inventor of the ‘ Pentaconta 
chorclon,’ a stringed instrument which divided 
the octave into 17 parts. He published 
(Naples, 1618) a description of this instrument 
in La Sambuca Lincea ovvero delV iatrumento 
perfeMo libri III. 

COLONNE, Jim AS (called Sdouard) 
(6. Bordeaux, July 23, 1838 ; d. Paris, Mar. 28, 
1910), a distinguished Parisian conductor, 
of Italian origin. Ho began to earn his own 
living at the age of 8 years. 

Later he studied music at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he gained the first prize for 
harmony in 1868, and the same for violin in 
1863. Ho became first violin in the Op6ra 
orchestra (1858-67) ; about this time he was a 
member of the Lamoureux Quartet, conducted 
at the Concerts Pasdeloup and at the Concerts 
du Grand H6tel (1871), and in 1873 established, 
with the music -publisher Hartmann, the Con- 
cert National, These concerts lasted two 
seasons, and were first held at the Od6on 
theatre, where Franck’s ‘ Redemption ’ and 
Massenet’s ‘ Marie Magdeleino ’ were performed 
for the first time ; the concerts were subse- 
quently held at the Chatelet. In 1874, Hart- 
mann having retired, Colonne endeavoured to 
form an association among artists which should 
be patronised by amateurs and the public. In 
this way wore founded the Concerts du Ch&telet 
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(now the Association Artistique des Concerts 
Colonno : present conductor — 1926 — Gabriel 
Pibrn6), which, though at first unsuccessful, 
have since gained so wide a nqjutation. It was 
not easy to struggle against the established 
popularity of the Coruicrts Populaires, con- 
ducted by Pasdoloup, but Colonn^ had the ex- 
cellent idea of giving more prominence to the 
works of the younger French composers ; he 
produced several orchestral suites by Massenet, 
the first and second of which had previously 
been given at the Concerts Populaires, and 
various orchestral compositions by Lalo, Dubois, 
Franck, etc. ; but the success of the concerts 
was not fully assured until Colonne, foreseeing 
a reaction in favour of Berlioz, and incited by 
the example of Pasdeloup, in a manner devoted 
his concerts to the great French composer by 
producing with great care, and in their entirety, 
all his works for chorus and orchestra ; * L’En- 
fance du Christj* ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ and 
particularly ‘ La Damnation do Faust,* the 
success of which crowned the popularity of his 
undertaking. The enterprise, having quite re- 
placed the Concerts Populaires in public favour, 
became most profitable to all concerned in it, 
and to its director, who in 1880 was decor- 
ated with the Legion d’Honneur ; ho had 
before, in 1878, been chosen to conduct the 
concerts at the Trocadero during the Exhibi- 
tion. He conducted at the Opera (1891-93), 
where he produced Reyor’s * Salammbd,* 
Saint-Saena’s ‘ Samson et Dalila’ and Wagner’s 
* Dio Walkiiro,’ and visited London first in 1890 
and last in 1908. On the latter occasion he con- 
ducted several Promenade concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. His foreign engagements further in- 
cluded Strassburg (1895), Lisbon and seven 
visits to Russia. The reputation ho loft is 
that of a highly gifted conductor, full of fire, 
warmth, ‘ finesse ’ and generosity. His quali- 
ties were wonderfully adapt(^d to romantic 
music, and for that of Berlioz ho had a big 
and justified reputation. The modem French 
school owes a great deal to his efforts. As a 
conductor he formed a striking contrast with 
his contemporary, Lamoureux. If Colonne’s 
performances always struck by their artistic 
tendencies they were somewhat lacking in care, 
firmness and clearness. 

Mme. Colonne, nee Eug6nie filise Verqin 
(b. Lille, Nord, Mar. 21, 1854), was a pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and made a successful 
debut at the Opera, on Feb. 4, 1876, as Eudoxie 
(‘ La Juive ’), and on Oct. 3, 1876, as Zerlina 
(‘ Fra Diavolo ’), appearing afterwards at the 
Opera - Comique and the Theatre Lyrique. 
Later, she devoted herself to teaching, and has 
brought out some excellent pupils. 

A. J. ; addns., o. F., M. L. P. 

Bibl.-<-Oh. Malhsbbs, Oolontu, Retme S.I.M. (1910); 

OusTAVB DoaST, Mtuique tt musieUnt. (Latisanne, 1916.) 

COLOPHANE (Ger. Kolophonium), the 


French name for the rosin used for fiddle bows, 
from Ko\o(pojula, so called because the best rosin 
came from Colophon, in Asia Minor, the same 
place which gave its name to the imprints of 
early books, and has thus left a double mark on 
modem times. (See Rosin.) g. 

COLORATURA (Ital.) (Ger. Koloratur), 
vocal music coloured, that is ornamented, by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each 
syllable of the words has two or more notes to 
it. It is what the old school called ‘ figurato ’ 
— figured. (See Ornaments: Vocal.) g. 

COJ.PORTEUR, LE, ou l’enfant du 
bOcheron, lyric drama in 3 acts ; words by 
Planard, music by Onslow. Produced Paris, 
Nov. 22, 1827 ; Drury Lane as ‘ The Emissary ; 
or, the Revolt of Moscow,’ May 13, 1831. G. 

COLTELLINI, CI^ileste {b. Leghorn, 1764; 
d. 1817), singer, daughter of a poet and a 
celebrated singer, made her first appearance at 
Naples in 1781. 

The Emyioror Joseph II. engaged her for the 
Opera at Vienna in 1783, and she did not re- 
turn to Naples till 1790. She married a French 
merchant named Mcricofre, and retired from 
the stage in 1795. Her voice was a mezzo- 
soprano, and she excelled in the expression of 
sentiment. Paisiello wrote his ‘ Nina ’ for her, 
and on one occasion as she was singing the air 
‘ ll mio bon quando verra ? ’ a lady among the 
audience burst into tears, crying aloud, ‘ Si, si, 
lo rivedrai il tuo Lindoro.’ M. c. o. 

COLYNS, Jean - Baptiste (6. Brussels, 
Nov. 25, 1834; d. there, Oct. 31, 1902), a 
distinguished violinist. He was admitted to 
the Brussels Conservatoire at the ago t)f 8, 
where ho gained prizes for violin -playing, 
harmony, etc. 

He became solo violinist at the Theatre do la 
Monnaie at a very early age, and soon after- 
wards was appointed professor of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire. In 1888 ho was 
given a similar post at Antwerp. He made 
many professional tours in Europe with groat 
success, and at various times received advan- 
tageous offers to leave his native city. Among 
others he was in 1876 invited by the King of 
Saxony to migrate to Dresden as Konzert- 
meister and professor at the Conservatorium 
there. He visited England in 1873, and 
played at the Crystal Palace, Apr. 12, and at 
the Philharmonic, July 7. Colyns occupied 
himself with composition for his special 
instrument, and also produced an opera in one 
act, ‘Sir William’ (1877), and an opera in three 
acts, ‘ Capitaine Raymond ’ (1881). t. p. h. 

COMA, Annibale (6. Carpi, near Modena, 
c. mid- 16th cent.), lived at Mantua c. 1568-87, 
when he composed 4 books of madrigals. 
Several madrigals of his are contained in col- 
lective volumes. (See Q.-L,) e. v. d. s. 

COMBARIEU, Jules L6on Jean (6. Cahors, 
Lot, Feb. 5, 1859 ; d. July 7, 1916). Having 
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entered the teaching career when quite 
young ho finally became professor at the 
‘ lycees * Condorcet and Louis lo Grand at 
Paris, and lectured on history of music for 
six years at the College de Franco from 1904. 
His lessons were published under the title : 
Elements de grammaire rnusicale historique. 
Ho was trained in his native town by an old 
musician, T. Langlanc, formerly pupil of the 
!]£co1o Niedermeyer. Ho then followed the 
courses of Spitta in Berlin (1887), which left a 
lasting impression on his mind. Struck by the 
absence of musical training in the Frencih 
University education, ho strove to develop it 
and founded the Revue dhistoire ei de critique 
inuMcale, followed by the Revue rnusicale. 
(1904-12), chiefly devoted to musicologieal re- 
search. As general inspector ot choral singing, 
his influence was also very active. Amongst his 
principal works are : Les Rapports de la muaique 
et de la qwesie considertes au j^oint de vue de 
r expression (1894), De parabaseos partibus et 
origine (1894), Theorie da rytlime dans la com- 
position rnusicale moderne (1897), La Musiquey 
sea loisy son evolution (1907), etc., llistoire de la 
musique des origines d la mart de Beethoven y two 
volumes (1913), vol. 3: De la mart de Beethoven 
au debut du xx^ siecle (1920). M. L. p. 

COMBINATION PEDALS (Fr. pedales de 
combinaison) are an ingenious French invention 
applied to the organ, which originated with the 
eminent firm of Cavaille - Coll. Instead of 
operating upon the draw-stops they act upon 
the wind supply, and in the following manner. 
A great organ contains, say, twelve stops. 
The first four (1-4) will be placed on one sound- 
board ; the next four (5-8) on a second ; and 
the remaining four (9-12) on a third sound- 
board. Each sound -board receives its wind- 
supply through its own separate wind-trunk, 
and in that wind-trunk is a ventil which when 
open allows the wind to reach the sound- board, 
and when closed intercepts it ; which ventil the 
organist controls by means of a pedal. The 
advantages of the ventil system are, first, that 
instead of the stops coming into use in certain 
fixed and invariable groups, any special com- 
bination can be first prepared on the three 
sound- boards, and then be brought into use 
or silenced at the right moment by simply the 
admission or exclusion of the wind. Moreover 
their action is absolutely noiseless, as it consists 
in merely opening or closing a valve, instead 
of shifting a number of long wooden sliders to 
and fro. The objection has been raised, that 
in the ventil system the stops no longer 
‘ register * what is about to be heard ; and the 
extreme case is cited that every stop in the 
organ may be drawn, and yet no sound re- 
spond to the touch if the ventils be closed. (See 
Composition Pedals ; Organ.) e. j. h. 
COMES, see Dux ; Fugue. 

COMES, Juan Bautista (6. Valencia, 1568 ; 


d. there, 1643), Spanish church composer, noted 
for the grandiose scale on which his works were 
planned. His first appointment was that of 
maestro de capilla at L6rida (Catalonia) ; and 
he was afterwards musical director at the 
Colegio del Patriarca, Valencia (1606), Valencia 
Cathedral (1613), and the Chapel Royal at 
Madrid (as vice-master of the King’s choir, 
1619). In 1628 he returned to Valencia and 
was once more maestro de capilla at the 
Patriarca, and in 1632 at the Cathedral. A 
portrait of him, by Ribalta, is to be seen at the 
Museo Provincial at Valencia. 

The works of Comes number over 200. Few 
were printed in his lifetime (e.g. the motet 
‘ Gaiide, Salve ’ in Victoria’s ‘ Motecta festorum 
totiijs anni,’ Romo, 1685) ; his MSS. are to bo 
found mainly in the musical archives of 
Vakincia Cathedral, the ‘ Patriarca ’ at Val- 
encia, and the Cathedral at Segorbe, and the 
Biblioteca de la Diputacio at Barcelona. A 
classified list is given by Alcahali (Diccionario 
biogrdjico de musicos valencianos)y and a 
selection was published in 1888 by the Bene- 
dictine Juan Bautista Guzman (‘ Obras musi- 
calos. de J. B. Comes, escogidas, puestas en 
partitura y ilustradas,’ 2 vols. Madrid, 1888), 

An interesting side of Comes's work is shown 
by the compositions with Spanish instead of 
Latin words. They are sacred in character, 
but not liturgical, consisting of romances, 
villancicoSy f alias y etc., in which the verse is 
sung by a few voices, and the chorus by the 
whole choir in six or more parts — a method of 
procedure adopted also by his contemporary 
Ruimonte {q.v.)y whoso collection of madrigals 
and villancicos is in the library at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The melodies of Comes often 
have a distinctly popular stamp. j, B. T. 

COME SOPRA, ‘as above’ ; when a passage 
or section is repeated, to save the trouble of 
recomposing, reprinting or recopying. 

COMETTANT, Jean Pierre Oscar 
(b. Bordeaux, Apr. 18, 1819 ; d. Jan. 24, 1898), 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, Nov. 1839, 
where he studied under Elwart ^md Carafa till 
the end of 1843. 

He first became known as a pianist, and as 
the author of a number of pieces for that 
instrument, duets for piano and violin, as well 
as songs and choruses. He lived in America, 
1852-55, He also came forward as a writer^ 
and soon obtained reputation as the musical 
critic of the Sieclcy with which he was connected 
for many years. Comettant liad an easy, 
humorous, brilliant stylo ; ho was a great 
traveller, and published a large number of 
books on various subjects which are both 
instructive and pleasant reading. Of his 
works on music, the following are among the 
most important : 

Train ans ana jSfats-Unit (Paris, 1858) ; La PropriM inUlleetueUa, 
etc. (Paris, 1858) ; Hutoire d'un inventtwr au VUime sidtU (Paris, 
1800) — a Ule of Adolphe Sax. and defence of his claims ; Mtutigu* m 
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musicient (Psria, 1862ji — & collection of articles orldDallv puUished 
m the SiScls ; L« Danemark tel qu'iX eet (Pa^, 1866) : La MuHqtte, 
lee mueieiene, et lee instrumente de mueiqve eh*z let dijfdreiUt peuplee 
du monde (Paris, 1861>> — an important work, written on the occasion 
of the Exhibition of 1867 ; Let MutieUnt, let philotaphet, td let 
gaiiit de la mutique en ekiffret (Paris, 187U) — a polemical treatise ; 
Francoit Flantd (1874). 

He wrote a considerable amount of music. 

a. c. 

COMIC OPERA, a term used indiscrimi- 
nately to denote a musico -dramatic work of an 
amusing nature. It is not the English equi- 
valent to the French opora-oomique, for that 
term includes works into which seriousness and 
even tragedy may enter ; the typo is rather the 
opera-bouffe, (See Opera and Opera Buffa.) 
It would be as well if comic opera meant only 
a work in which there is an equal importance 
attaching to the t^xtas to the music, such as one 
finds in the Gilbert and Sullivan series, and 
where, although the aim is to amuse, the 
technique is high. One could then differentiate 
between comic opera and musical play or 
musical comedy. ‘For they have much in 
common, the dialogue is spoken and is inter- 
spersed with songs, duets 4nd the like, and the 
finales are more or less elaborated. Since the 
days of the ballad operas the English public 
have always welcomed the association of light 
music with plays of a light and amusing char- 
acter. But unless there is real workmanship 
and invention in both text and music such 
works are ephemeral and reflect merely the 
taste of the moment. A true comic opera, on 
the other hand, may reasonably be expected to 
have a longer life. Although in recent years 
the musical technique of the musical play has 
tended to improve, there is still great looseness 
in the writing and construction of the play 
itself and frequent reliance upon members of 
the cast to make their own glosses thereon 
wherewith to hold the public. 

Light opera is a term often employed for 
works in which sentiment counts for more than 
high spirits, although the latter is not necessarily 
absent. The text and the music are generally 
on a more refined scale, but in other respects 
the form remains the same. N. c. g. 

COMMA, a very minute interval of sound, 
the difference resulting from the process of 
tuning up by several steps from one note to 
another in two different ways. There are two 
commas : 

1. The common comma is found by tuning 
up four perfect fifths from a fixed note, on the 
one hand, and two octaves and a major third 
on the other, which ostensibly produce the 
same note, thus — 



or by multiplying the number of the vibrations 
of the lowest note by | for each fifth, by 2 for 
each octave, and by \ for the perfect third. 
The result in each case will be found to be 


different, and the vibrations of the two sounds 
are found by the latter process to be in the 
ratio of 80 : 81. The difference between the 
two is a comma. 

2. The comma maxima, or Pythagorean 
comma, is the difference resulting from the 
process of tuning up twelve perfect fifths, on 
the one hand, and the corresponding number 
of octaves, on the other ; or by multiplying 
the number of vibrations of the lowest note 
by i for every fifth, and by 2 for every 
octave. The difference will appear in the 
vibration of the two notes thus obtained 
in the ratio of 524,288 ; 531,441, or nearly 
80 : 81*0915. 

Other commas may be found by analogous 
processes, but the above two are the only ones 
usually taken account of. c. h. h. p. 

COMMER, Franz (5. Cologne, Jan. 23, 1813 ; 
d. Aug. 17, 1887), a pupil of Josej^h and Bern- 
hard Klein, and Leibl ; organist in the Car- 
melite church at Cologne in 1828, and a member 
of the Cathedral choir. In 1832 he went to 
Berlin, where he became a pupil of Rungen- 
hagen, A. W. Bach and A. B. Marx ; librarian 
to the Kbnigliche Musik-Institut, choirmaster 
at the catholic church of fSt. Hedwig in Berlin 
(1840), member of the Akademie der Kunste 
from 1845, and joint-founder in 1844 with 
Theodor Kullak of the Berlin Tonkunstlerverein. 
He took a prominent part in the foundation of 
the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung (1808). 
He is best knowm as the editor of the following 
important works : 

CollecHo operum tnutieorum Batavarum aaecuU XV/., 12 vola. ; 
Mutfea sacra XVI., XVII. taeculorum, 26 vols. (the earlier of vhlch 
were edited by Commer), containing urgan-piecefl. maaaea and 
moteta for men’s voices and full choir ; Collection de cofmpontiont 
pour I'orque desXYIe, XV He, XV Hie sIMes, six parts; Cantiea 
sacra . . . ai*s den X VI.-X VIII, Jahrh., 2 vola. 

Commer also composed some church music, 
Lieder and dances for pianoforte, as well as 
music to The Frogs of Aristophanes, and 
Electra of Sophocles. A. M. 

COMMODO, ‘ easily,* ‘ at a convenient pace*; 
a direction generally used with Allegro, as in 
the Rondo of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in 
E, op. 14, No. 1. M. 

COMMON TIME, see Time. 
COMMUNION SERVICE, see undei 
Service. 

COMPAN, HoNORi; (still living in 1768). 
professor of the harp,^ and violinist at Paris. 
There are extant of his works ; 10 ‘ Pieces en 
concerts pour la harpe’; 30 ibid,; ‘Methods 
de harpe,’ or short and clear principles for 
learning to play on this instrument. Therein 
are many little pieces to illustrate these 
principles, and some choice ariettas with 
accompaniment (Paris, Thomassin, 1783). 
Compan was violinist at the Th6atre de la 
Pantomime Nationale in 1798. There has been 
published under his name a little Methode (k 
tnusique (Paris, Fr^re). (Fetis,) 
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COMPASS, from the Latin compaaaua, ‘ a 
circle,* designates the range of notes of any 
voice or instrument as lying within the limits 
of the extreme sounds it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

The compass of the various instruments which 
are in use in modern music will be found 
under their respective names ; it may be said 
generally that it is limited in the direction of the 
bass, but often varies in the direction of the 
treble according to the skill of the player, except 
in instruments of fixed intonation. 

The compass of a modern orchestra is gener- 
ally from about the lowest note of the double 
basses to about E in altissimo (EE to e"")* which 
can be taken by the violin if properly led up to. 

The compass of voices for rhorus purposes is 
from E or F below the bass stave to Solos 
are not often written above c"', except for 
special singers ; as the part of Astrifiammante 
in ‘ Die Zauberflote,* which was written for 
Josepha Hofer, Mozart’s sister-in-law, and goes 
up to (See Agujari.) For table showing 
compass of voice see Singing. c. h. ii. p. 

COMPENSATING PISTON, a mechanical 
device to overcome the faulty intonation occur- 
ring when the valves of certain brass instru- 
ments are used in combination. (See Valve.) 

COMPilRE, Loysbt (d. St. Quentin, Aug. 
16, 1618), eminent contrapuntist, probably 
born in the French part of Flanders, was 
chorister, canon and chancellor of the Cathedral 
of St. Quentin. 

In Guillaume Cretin’s lament on the death 
of Okeghem he is mentioned among the dis- 
tinguished pupils of the latter — 

‘ Agricola,' Verbonnet, Prioris, 

Josquin dcs Pr^s, Gaspard, Brumel, Compere, 

Nc parlcz plus de joyciilx chants, ne ris, 

Mais coinposez un ne ricorderis, 

Pour lameiiter nostre Maistre et bon pdre.* 

His reputation stood high with the contra- 
puntists of his own and the succeeding age, and 
it is amply sustained by the compositions which 
are known to be his. These are, 2 motets in 
Petrucci’s ‘ Motetti XXXIII ’ ; 22 composi- 
tions in Petrucci’s ‘ Harmonice musices odhe- 
caton ’ ; 2 songs in Petrucci’s collection 

‘ Strambotti ode Frottole ’ (Lib. 4^) ; an ‘ As- 
perges * and a ‘ Credo,’ both a 4, in Petrucci’s 
‘ Fragmenta missarum ’ ; a motet ‘ 0 bone 
Jesu,’ signed simply Loyset, in Petrucci’s 
‘ Motetti della Corona ’ ; some motets in the 
collection ‘ Trium vocum cantiones * (Nurem- 
berg, 1641). Amongst MSS. belonging to the 
Pope’s chapel may be mentioned a Magnificat 
a 4, 6 motets, and a curious 6-part motet in 
which the tenor and second alto sing ‘ Fera 
pessima devoravit filium meum Joseph,* while 
the treble, first alto and bass are recounting 
the injuries received by Pope Julius II. from 
Louis XII. of France. (See Q.-L,) Other 
MSS. of Compere’s work are to be found at 
Trent (Trienter Codices, see reprints below), 
VOL. I 


Rome, Florence, Brussels, Dijon, Cortona and 
London (B.M. Add. MSS. 36,087). Compare has 
been confounded with Piston, who had the 
same Christian name — Loyset, a diminutive of 
Louis. The confusion arises from the practice 
of the early masters, of signing their composi- 
tions with the Christian name alone. 

RxpHiMTB.-rrVAN Malubohem, TrUw mwietil ; Ambkob. TritnUr 
Codicet {D.T.a.) ; Charles Borbeh. Troi$ CAaiuofu du XVt t{M$\ 

* Le grand d^sir d'almer me tlent/ by L. CumpBrk (Paris, Rouard et 
Lerollel ; E. Drob et Q. Tiubatilt, sI muiicUn* du X Ks $iieU 

(Paris, 1924) : 1 * Clianson.' 

Bibl. — E. Pros and O. Thidault, BibUoQraphi$ dtt rtevtiU d* 
chansona francai$ 0 t du XV* ti^el* (Paris, 1925). 

M. c. c. ; addns. M. L. P. 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS. These festi- 
vals are gatherings of musical amateurs for the 
purpose of competing in performance before 
judges who not only give decisions and in some 
eases award prizes, but also give help, criti- 
cism and advice to the competitors. Competi- 
tion festivals, chiefly in choral singing, but 
also in solo singing and instrumental perform- 
ance, have thus become an important factor 
in the musical education of the people of Great 
Britain, and the movement has spread widely 
over the British Empire. 

Apart from the Welsh Eisteddfod, the com- 
petitive principle in music was confined for 
many years in England to the brass band 
contests, and more especially to the manu- 
facturing districts in the North of England. 
In 1882, however, the idea was extended to 
vocal performance, and the establishment of 
the Stratford Musical Festival in that year by 
J. S. CuRWEN (g.v.), and the Kendal Festival 
in 1886 by Mary Wakefield (q.v.), marked a 
new ora in this class of musical performance. 
Competitive festivals are now held all over 
Great Britain and in Ireland (especially the 
north). These festivals, associated with towns 
or county areas, are organised locally and occur 
annually. Practically all of these organisa* 
tions are affiliated under the British Federa- 
tion of Musical Competition Festivals, 3 Central 
Buildings, Westminster, which was incorpor- 
ated in 1921 and succeeded the Association 
which had been founded chiefly M Mary Wake- 
field’s instigation in 1906. The Federation 
movement is extending, and doubtless will affect 
the destinies of competition festivals held in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and other 
parts of the Empire. 

Under the impetus of competition an extra- 
ordinarily high standard of choral ensemble has 
been reacheci by choirs of mixed voices and of 
men’s and women’s voices separately, not only 
in those parts of the country such as Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, which have always been 
famous for their vocal performance, but even 
»in many small towns and villages in the south 
and west of England, where practically no 
serious effort to cultivate the music of the 
people had been made before the beginning 
of the competition festival movement. The 
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/Work done has not been confined to choral 
music. The competitions soon extended to in- 
strumental and now to orchestral and chamber 
music ; pianoforte and other instrumental 
solos are an invariable part of the larger 
festivals, and are undoubtedly increasing the 
abilities of amateurs who have in some cases 
received very little musical education outside 
that afforded by these festivals. 

A divergence of scope is to be noted in tlieso 
gatherings. Some are content with the com- 
petition side only ; others, following the lines 
laid down by Mary Wakefield, make the cul- 
minating feature the combined performance 
of some importan^t work studied by the various 
sections apart from competition. There is also 
a divergence of view as to the merits of the two 
forms of festival. While some musicians who 
have had considerable experience in judging 
consider that the best results are obtained by 
confining the festivals to competitive purposes, 
others, who take a broader yiew of the educative 
function, hold strongly that competition should 
bo used merely as a means to an end, which is 
the performance of music for its own sake. 

The British Federation publishes a Year-book 
which gives a list of the affiliated festivals held. 
Interesting particulars of the movement will be 
found in Rosa Newmarch’s Mary Wakefield 
(Kendal, 1912). N. c. o. 

COMPLINE (Lat. coynpletorium). The last 
of the ‘ Hora Diurno,’ or ‘ Day Hours,’ of the 
Roman Ritual, 

COMPOSITION means literally ‘ putting 
together,’ and is now almost exclusively applied 
to the invention of music — a novelist or a ]3oct 
being never spoken of as a composer except by 
way of analogy, but a j)roduccr of music being 
almost invariably designated by that title. 

‘ Gedichtet,’ says Beethoven, ‘ oder wie man 
sagt, componirt ’ (Brief e, Nohl, No. 200). As 
far as the construction of a whole movement 
from the original ideas is concerned the word is 
perhaps not ill adapted, but for the ideas them- 
selves nothing could be more inappropriate. 
For the mysterious process of originating them 
the word ‘ invention ’ seems more suitable, but 
even that does not at all describe it with 
certainty. It is the fruit sometimes of concen- 
tration and sometimes of accident ; it can i 
hardly be forced with success, though very 
ingenious imitations of other people’s ideas to 
be made to look like new may be arrived at by 
practice and the habitual study of existing 
music. Nevertheless, the title of composer, 
though only half applicable, is an honourable 
one, and those who do put together other 
people’s ideas in the manner which should best 
justify the title are generally those who are^ 
most seldom called by it. (Cf. Construction.) 

c. H. H p. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS are metal pedals 
placed above the pedal keyboard of the organ 


COMUd: 

for the purpose of facilitating changes of 
stops. 

They were invented by Bishop early in the 
19th century and superseded the ‘ shifting 
movement ’ in use in England since the days of 
Father Smith. 

Composition pedals were of two kinds — 
single-action and double-action ; but the latter 
only are now made. A ‘ single-action ' would 
either throw out or draw in given stops, but 
would not do both. A ‘ double-action ’ com- 
position pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops — we will suppose the first four 
— but will draw in all but the same four (see 
OrganV e. j. n. rev. 

COMPOUND TIME, see Time. 

COMTE ORY, LE, an opera in 2 acts ; 
libretto in French by Scribe and Dclostrc- 
Poirson, music by Rossini ; produced at the 
Paris Opera, Aug. 20, 1828, and first per- 
formed in England at the King’s Theatre (in 
Italian), Feb. 28, 1829 ; and in the original 
French at the St. James’s Theatre, June 20, 
1849. The greater part of the music was taken 
from an earlier work, ‘ II Viaggio a Reims ’ 
(q.v.), G. 

COMUS, a masque, written by John Milton, 
and performed on Michaelmas night, 1()J4, at 
Ludlow Castle, the residence of the Earl of 
Bridgewater, with music by Henry Lawes (q,v.). 
The masque, under the editorship of Lawes, 
was published anonymously in 1637, its author- 
ship only being declared in the 1 645 edition. 

The music remained unpublished in manu- 
script in the British Museum library until 
1904, when the Mermaid Society undertook :t8 
publication, and performances of the masque, 
with the original music, were given in London 
and the provinces. Hawkins and Burney, in 
their Histories of Music, have both given one 
song, ‘ Sweet Echo,’ Burney making severe 
comment on Lawes’s setting of the song. (See 
Song, section England.) 

Li 1738, one hundred and four years after 
the original production, another version of 
‘ Comus ’ was given to the public. It was in 
this that Thomas Augustine Arne (q.v,) first 
gave proof of his full talents. 

Milton’s masque was adapted for stage 
i requirements by Dr. Dalton, and the piece was 
presented at Drury Lane in the year above 
named, 1738. It was an immediate success, 
and at once established Arne’s reputation. 
Beard, Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Arne were the 
singers who took the characters. Arne pub- 
lished the masque in folio, in 1740, and marked 
it as his ‘ Opera prima.’ The imprint stands : 

' FVinted by William Smith, at the Musick Shop in Middle Row, 
Holborn, near Holborn Barra ; and aold by the author at hia House, 
No. 17 in Craven Buildings, Drury Lane.’ 

Songs from Arne’s ‘ Comus ’ enjoyed a long 
popularity. It was revived at Eton (Dec. 
1922) and subsequently given in the Inner 
Temple Hall, London (Mar. 1923). 
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Another adaptation of Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ 
was made by George Colman, and acted at 
Co vent Garden and the Haymarket theatres in 
177^ ; it was not a success, although probably 
Dr. Arne’s music was employed. f. k. 

CONACHER & CO. established an organ 
factory at Huddersfield in 1854, from which a 
rapidly extending business has been developed. 
In 1906 their list was described as including 
upwards of 400 organs built or enlarged by 
them. The following were quoted as repre- 
sentative : the parish church, Huddersfield ; 
St. Michael’s, Hulme, near Manchester ; 
Glasgow University ; and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, St. John’s, New Brunswick. In 
1921 this firm could claim to have built over 
1600 organs in all parts of the v orld. 

CON AFFETTO, see Affettuoso. 

CON AGITAZIONE, see Agitato. 

CON AMORE, see Amoroso. 

CON ANIMA, see Animato. 

CON BRIO, ‘ with life and fire.’ Allegro 
con brio was a favourite tempo with Beethoven. 

CONCENTO, the sounding together of all 
the notes in a chord, and thus the exact op- 
posite of Arpeg(}io {q.v.). M. 

CONCFNTORES SODALES (founded Juno 
1798 ; dissolved 1847) was to some extent the 
revival of an association (the ‘ Society of 
Musical Graduates ’) formed in 1790 by Dr. 
Callcott, Dr. Cooke and others. (See Mus, 7’., 
1892, p. 713.) For that society Dr. Callcott 
wrote his glee, ‘ Peace to the souls of the 
heroes,’ and Robert Cooke, ‘ No riches from his 
scanty store.’ After its dissolution the want 
of such an association was greatly felt, and in 
1798 Horsley proposed to Dr. Callcott the 
formation of the ‘ Concentores Sodalcs.’ The 
first meeting was held on June 9 at the Buffalo 
Tavern, Bloomsbury, and was attended by l^r. 
Callcott, R. Cooke, J. Pring, J. Horsfall and 
S. Webbe, jun. Among the early members 
were S. Webbo, sen., LinJey, Bartleman, 
Harrison, Greatorex, 8pofforth, etc. Each 
member who was a composer contributed a new 
canon on the day of his presidency. In British 
Museum Add. IMS. 27,693 is the programme 
of Thurs. Nov. 18, 1802. The society began to 
decline about 1812, and it was decided to 
dissolve it. 

In May 1817, at a meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, at which Attwood, Elliott, Horsley, 
Linley and Spofforth were present, it was re- 
solved to re-establish it, with this difference — 
that no one should be a member who was not 
practising composition and did not, previous to 
his ballot, produce a work in at least four parts. 
The original members were soon joined by 
Evans, W. Hawes, T. F. Walmisley and Smart, 
and later by Bishop, Goss, Jolly and Attwood. 
The associates included King, Leete, Terrail 
and Sale. The members took the chair by 
turns, and the chairman for the evening usually 


produced a new canon, which was followed by 
glees of his own composition, and a madrigal 
or some vocal work. As an illustration of the 
programmes may be cited that of Feb. 13, 1824, 
when Goss presided : 

New canon, 4 In 2, ‘ (.*anUte Domino * ; new glees, ' While the 
ehepherd^j,' ‘ My days have been.’ ‘ When happy love,’ * There !• 
beauty on the mountain,' ‘Kitty Fell,’ ‘ Calni a<( yon stream,* 

■ List 1 for the breeze ’ ; glee by Spofforth, ' Hail, sinlUng morn.* 

On the dissolution of the Society it was resolved 
to present the books belonging to it to Gresham 
College, and the wine to the secretary, T. F. 
Walmisley ; the money in hand was spent on 
a i)icce of plate for Horsley, the father of the 
society. c. M. 

CONCERT (Fr. concert, Ger. Konzert, Ital, 
concerto). While the English use of the word 
constantly means the performance before an 
audience of a prearranged programme of musi- 
cal works, the French, German and Italian 
forms of it, besides possessing this meaning, are 
equally applied to a j>articular type of com- 
position (see Concerto). The old English 
form Consort (q.v.) approximated to this 
latter meaning, but the Italian form. Concerto, 
has been ado]>tcd into the English language 
to mean concerted music, particularly that 
for one or more solo instruments with orchestra. 

Concerts, in the sense of more or less public 
Iierformances of set programmes to which 
audiences are admitted by payment, seem to 
have begun in England (earlier than elsewhere) 
with those given in London by John Banister 
(q.v.) between 1672 and 1678. Thomas 
Britton (q.v.) carried on the practice, and 
during the 18th century many concert-giving 
institutions were formed in London, including 
the Academy of Antient Music (founded 
1710) (q.v.), the Castle Society (1724), the 
Concert of Antient Music (1776) (see Ancient 
Concerts), the Professional Concerts (1785), 
besides occasional concerts of individual artists, 
amongst which those of Salomon and Haydn 
were pre-eminent from 1791-95. Hickford’s 
Room (q.v.) (1713) and the Hanover Square 
Rooms (q.v.) (1775) were the most important 
concert halls of that century. * 

Concerts began to be propagated in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Sweden by the Collegia 
Musica about the year 1 700, but the first great 
continental institution of the kind was the 
‘ Concert spirituel ’ (see under Paris), founded 
by Philidor in 1725 in Paris. This formed the 
model for others, and from it the history of 
concert-giving in the 18th century developed. 
Other landmarks worthy of mention are the 
foundation at Vienna of the Tonkiinstler 
Societat (1772), at Amsterdam of the ‘Felix 
Mentis ’ Concerts (1777), and at Leipzig of the 
‘ Gewandhaus ’ Concerts (1781). 

While the private patronage of music by 
princes and nobles remained the chief source 
of livelihood to the musician, the progress of 
public concert institutions was impeded. The 
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^breakdown of the system of patronage and 
the change of tone and temper which the Napo- 
leonic wars brought to the Europe of the 19th 
century stimulated the increase of concerts. 
The Viennese development of symphonic music 
brought into existence the modern symphony 
orchestra in every centre of Europe t improved 
transport by road and sea, particularly by 
steam power, facilitated the careers of travel- 
ling virtuosi, and in the 19th century concert- 
giving became an international industry. The 
history of the modern concert may be traced 
in this Dictionary by consulting articles under 
the names of prominent musical towns. 

The concert - giving institutions of London 
are chronicled under their own names. The 
following are of primary importance from the 
historical point of view ; 

Orchkhtral 

Royal Philharmonic Society (oriisiinally Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1813). 

New Philharmonic Society (1852-79). 

Crystal Palace Symphony Concerts (1855-1901). 
British Orchestral Society (1872-75). 

Richter (Symphony Concerts begun 1879). 
Henscuel (London Symphony Concerts begun 188C). 
Promenade Concerts (I89l5). 

New Queen’s Hall Orchestra (originally Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, 1897). 

London symphony Or(’hestra (1902). 

Royal Albert Hall orchestra (originally New 
Symphony Orchestra, 1906). 

Choral 

Sacred Harmonic Society (1832-82). 

Royal Choral Society (1872). 

Bach Choir (1875). 

London (Jhoral Society (1903). 

Philharmonic (moiR(i920). 

(CHAMBER Music 

Popular Concerts (see also St. James's Hall, 1859). 
Teople’s Concert Society (1878). 

Classical (’oncert Society. 

(See also the present concert halls, JEOLIAN HALL, 
Queen’s Hall, Royal Albert Hall, Wiomore 
Hall.) 

CONCERTANTE (Ital.). (1) In the 18th 
century this name was given to a piece of 
music for orchestra in which there were paris 
for solo instruments, and also to compositions 
for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
The fine concerto by Handel in C major, for 
two violins and violoncello, accompanied by 
strings and two oboes (published in part 21 of 
the German Handel Society’s edition) is in 
Arnold’s old English edition entitled ‘ Con- 
certante ’ (see Concerto Grosso). 

(2) In the present day the word is chiefly used 
as an adjective, prominent solo instrumental 
parts being spoken of as ‘ concertante parts,’ 
and a work being said to be * in the concertante 
style * when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the powers of the performers. 
For example, those quartets of Spohr in which 
especial prominence is given to the part of the 
first violin are sometimes called * concertante 
quartets.’ His op. 48 is a * Sinfonie con- 
oertante, pour deux violons avec orchestre ’ ; 
his op. 88 a ‘ Concertante ’ for the same. See 
also his opp. 112-115, etc. B. P. 


CONCERTGEBOUW, see Amsterdam. 

CONCERTINA, a portable instrument of 
the Seraphine family, patented by the late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone (g.v.), June 19, 1829. 

It is hexagonal, and has a keyboard at each 
end, with expansible bellows between the two. 
The sound is produced by the pressure of air 
from the bellows on free metallic reeds. The 
compass of the treble concertina is four octaves 
(g to g""), through which it has a complete 
chromatic scale. This instrument is double- 
action, and produces the same note both on 
drawing and pressing the bellows. Much 
variety of tone can be obtained by a skilful 
player, and it has the power of being played 
with great expression and complete sostenuto 
and staccato. Violin, flute and oboe music 
can be performed on it without alteration ; but 
music written specially for the concertina 
cannot bo played on any other instrument, 
except the organ or harmonium. Nothing but 
the last-named instruments can produce at 
once the extended harmonies, the sostenuto 
and staccato combined, of which the concertina 
is capable. There are also tenor, bass and 
double-bass concertinas, varying in size and 
shape. These instruments are single-action, 
producing the sound by pressure only, and are 
capable of taking tenor, bass and double-bass 
parts without alteration. The compass of the 
tenor concertina is from c to c'", that of tho 
bass from C to c'", and that of the double-bass 
from CC to c", making tho total range of tho 
four instruments 6J octaves. The late Signor 
Regondi was the first to make tho instrument 
known, and was followed by George Case, 
Richard Blagrove was subsequently the 
principal performer and professor. Among 
the music written specially for the instrument 
are two Concertos in G and D for solo con- 
certina and orchestra, by Molique ; two in 
D and Eb, by G. Regondi ; Sonata for piano 
and concertina in Bl^, by Molique ; Quintet for 
concertina and strings, by G. A. Maefarron ; 
Adagio for 8 concertinas in E, by E. Silas ; 
Quintet in D for piano, concertina, violin, 
viola and violoncello, by the same ; 6 Trios 
for piano, concertina and violin, by the same. 
Much brilliant salon music has also been written 
for it. The concertina has been occasionally 
introduced into tho modem orchestra for 
special effects. (PLATE XV, No. 2.) o. 

CONCERTINO, ‘ a little Concert.’ 

(1) A term applied to the little band of solo 

instruments employed in a Concerto orosso 
(q.v.). The title of Corelli’s concertos is, 
‘ Concerti grossi con duoi violini e violoncello 
di concertino obligati, e duoi altri violini, viola 
e basso di concerto grosso ad arbitrio che si 
potranno radoppiare.’ w. s. r. 

(2) A piece for one or more solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment, which differs 
from the Concerto in its much greater concise- 
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aess. The concertino was traditionally re- 
garded as freer in form than the concerto ; it 
may be in three short movements, which are 
usually connected ; but it more often consists 
of one rather long movement, in which the 
time may be changed or a middle part in slower 
tempo be introduced episodically. As good 
examples may be cited Weber’s ‘ Concertino * 
for clarinet, op. 26, and Schumann’s ‘ Intro- 
duction and Allegro Appassionato,’ op. 92, for 
piano and orchestra. B. p. 

CONCERT-MASTER (Ger. Konzerimeister)^ 
the leader, t.c. the first of the first violins in 
an orchestra, who sits next the conductor and 
transmits his wishes to the band. He is, as 
far as any one player can be, responsible for 
the attack, the tempo, the nuances of the 
playing. o. 

CONCERTO (Ital. ; Fr. concerts, Ger. Konzert), 
the name generally given to an instrumental 
composition designed to show the skill of an 
executant, and one which is almost invariably 
accompanied by orchestra, though there are 
numerous exceptions. ^ 

The word was, however, at one time used 
differently. It was first employed by Ludovico 
Viadana, who in 1602-03 published a series of 
motets for voices and organ, which he entitled 
‘ Concerti ecclesiastici.' In this sense the 
word was used as equivalent to the Latin * con- 
centus,’ and such works were called ‘Concert! 
da chiesa ’ (church concertos). Soon other 
instruments were added to the organ ; and 
ultimately single instrumental movements in 
the sacred style were written which also 
received the name of ‘ concerti da chiesa.* 
The real inventor of the concerto as a concert 
piece was Giuseppe Torelli, who in 1686 
published a ‘ concerto da camera ’ for two 
violins and bass. The form was developed by 
Corelli, Geminiani and Vivaldi. From the 
first it resembled that of the sonata ; and as 
the latter grew out of the suite, the movements 
becoming larger in form and with more 
interna] cohesion, so it was also with the con- 
certo : there is as much difference between a 
concerto by Bach and one by Beethoven as 
there is between the ‘ Suites anglaises ’ and 
the ‘ Waldstein ’ sonata. In the time, of Bach 
and Handel the word ‘ concerto,’ though 
applied exclusively to instrumental music, had 
a less restricted signification than that given 
to it later. 

The 18 th-Century Type. — Many of the 
specimens of this form in the works of the 
masters named more nearly resemble sym- 
phonies than concertos in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term. (See Concerto Grosso.) 
For instance, the first of Handel’s so-called 
‘ oboe concertos ’ is written for strings, two 
flutes, two oboes and two bassoons, and except- 

* Such are TAmzI'm * Concert pathAtInue * for 2 piano*, Schumann** 
tfouata. op. 14, originally puldi^cd a* ' Concert nana orobeatre, ana 
Gt auMon^ concerto for violin, piano and airing quartet 


ing in occasional passages these are treated 
orchestrally rather than as solo instruments ; 
while of Bach we have a concerto for violino 
piccolo, three oboes, one bassoon and two 
horns, with string quartet, and another for 
three violins, three violas, three violoncellos 
and double bass, neither of which possesses the 
characteristics of a modern concerto. The 
form, moreover, of the older concerto was very 
free. With Bach we find a preference for the 
three-movement form. In the whole of his 
harpsichord concertos, as well as in those for 
one or two violins, we find an allegro, a slow 
movement and a finale in quick time — gener- 
ally 3-8. The two concertos named above are, 
exceptionally, in four and only two movements 
respectively. With Handel, on the other hand, 
the three -movement form is the exception. 
As examples of the freedom of which he makes 
use may be quoted the movements of two of 
his ‘ Twelve Grand Concertos * for two violins 
and violoncello soli, with accompaniment 
for stringed orchestra. These works are con- 
certos in the modern sense, as regards the treat- 
ment of the solo instruments ; but their form 
is as varied as possible. Thus the sixth consists 
of a larghetto, allegro ma non troppo, musette, 
and two allegros, the second of which (though 
not so entitled) is a minuet ; while the eighth 
contains an allemande, grave, andante allegro, 
adagio, siciliana and allegro. It should be 
mentioned here that Handel was one of the first, 
if not the first, to introduce opportunities for 
extempore performance on the part of the 
soloist, thus anticipating the ‘ cadenza,’ an 
important feature of the modem concerto, to be 
spoken of presently. In the second movement 
of his organ concerto in D minor (No. 4 of the 
second set) are to be found no less than six 
places marked organo ad libitum, and with a 
pause over the rests in the accompaniments, 
indicating that the player (that is to say, he 
himself) was to improvise. 

The Classical Form. — This was finally 
settled by Mozart, and though several modifica- 
tions have been introduced d firing the next 
century, the general lines of construction 
remained the same as those fixed by him. 
Nearly fifty concertos of his composition for 
various instruments are in existence, and, 
while presenting slight differences of detail, 
closely resemble one another in the more 
important points. The concerto form was 
founded upon that of the Sonata (q.v .) ; 
several variations, however, must be noted. 
In the first place, a concerto consisted of only 
three movements, the scherzo, for some not 
very obvious reason, being excluded. Litolff’s 
so-called ‘ Concerto-Symphonie ’ in E flat, for 
piano and orchestra, has exceptionally a scherzo 
as the third of four movements, but Brahms’s 
introduction of one into his piano concerto 
in B flat was considered an innovation in 1882. 
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The first movement in Mozart’s concertos 
always begins with a tutti passage for the 
orchestra, in which the principal subjects are 
announced, much as in the first part of the 
first movement of a sonata. Sometimes the 
‘ second subject ’ is omitted in this portion of 
the piece, but it is more frequently ihtroduced. 
An important difference in form, however, is 
that this first tutti always ends in the original 
key, and not in the dominant, or the relative 
major (if the work be in a minor key), as would 
be the case ‘n a sonata. The solo instrument 
then enters, sometimes at once with the 
principal subject, and sometimes with a 
brilliant introductory passage. A repetition, 
with considerable modification, of the first 
tutti, mostly follows, now divided between the 
principal instrument and the orchestra ; the 
second subject is regularly introduced, as in a 
sonata, and the ‘ first solo * ends with a brilliant 
passage in the key of the dominant (or relative 
major, as the case may be). A shorter tutti 
then leads to the second solo, which corre- 
sponds to the development or ‘ working out * 
of a sonata, and which, after various modula- 
tions, leads back to the original key. The 
principal subject is then reintroduced by the 
orchestra, but in a compressed form, and is 
continued by the soloist with the ‘ third solo,’ 
vhich corresponds in its form to the latter part 
of a sonata movement. A short final tutti 
brings the movement to a close. In most older 
concertos a pause is made, near the end of this 
last tutti, upon the 6-4 chord on the dominant 
for the introduction of a cadenza by the player. 
Though very general, this custom was by no 
means universal ; in several of Dussek’s con- 
certos — notably in his fine one in G minor, 
op. 49 — no such pause is indicated. The 
Cadenza when introduced, could be 

either improvised by the player, or previously 
composed, either by himself or by some other 
person. In the cadenza the player was 
expected not merely to show off his execution, 
but to display his skill in dealing with the 
subjects of the movement in which it was 
introduced. A cadenza consisting entirely of 
extraneous matter would be altogether faulty 
and out of place, no matter what its technical 
brilliancy. It was the invariable custom to 
finish the cadenza with a long shake over the 
chord of the dominant seventh, after which a 
short passage for the orchestra alone concluded 
the movement. In older works the soloist was 
silent during these few bars ; but in his con- 
certo in C minor (Kochel’s Catalogue^ No. 491) 
Mozart for the first time tried the experiment 
of associating the piano with the orchestra 
after the cadenza ; and his example was 
followed by Beethoven in his concertos in C 
minor, G major and Eb. 

The second movement, which might be an 
^ndante, a larghetto, an adagio, or any other 


slow tempo, resembled in its form the cor- 
responding portion of a sonata. Some- 
times the variation form was used, as in 
Mozart’s two concertos in Bb (Kochel, Nos. 450 
and 456) ; but more frequently the ordinary 
andante or larghetto was introduced. Two 
charming examples of the * Romance ’ will be 
found in the slow movement of Mozart’s 
concertos in D minor and D major (Kochel, 
Nos. 466 and 537), though the latter is not, 
like the first, expressly so entitled, but simply 
bears the inscription ‘Larghetto.’ The solo 
part in the slow movements is frequently of 
an extremely florid character, abounding in 
passages of ornamentation. Sometimes a 
cadenza is also introduced at the close of this 
movement — e.g. in Mozart’s concertos in A 
major (Kochel, 414), C major (Kochel, 415) and 
G major (Kochel, 453). In such cases, as 
is evident from the examples written by 
Mozart himself for the works mentioned, tho 
cadenza should be much shorter than in tho 
first movement. 

The finale of a concerto was mostly in rondo 
form, though examples are to bo found in 
Mozart of the variation form being employed 
for this movement also ; see concertos in C 
minor (Kochel, 491) and G major (Kochel, 
453). Sometimes this rondo was interrupted 
by a complete change of tempo. Thus the 
rondo of the concerto in C major (Kochel, 415), 
which is in 6-8 time, is twice interrupted by an 
adagio in C minor, 2-4 ; in the middle of tho 
rondo of the concerto in Eb (Kochel, 482) is 
introduced an andantino cantabile ; while 
another concerto in Eb (Kochel, 271) has a 
minuet as the middle portion of tho final 
presto. Short cadenzas were also frequently 
introduced in the finales ; the concerto in Eb, 
just mentioned, has no less than three, all of 
which, instead of being left to the discretion of 
the player, are, exceptionally, written out in 
full. Similar short cadenzas will be found in 
the rondo of Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, 
op. 37, while in the finale of tho concerto in G, 
op 58, a pause is made with the special direc- 
tion ‘ la cadenza sia corta ’ — the cadenza to be 
short. 

Tho innovations introduced by Beethoven in 
the form of the concerto were numerous and 
important. Foremost among these was the 
greater prominence given to the orchestra. In 
tho concertos of Mozart, except in the tutti, 
the orchestra has little to do beyond a simple 
accompaniment of the soloist, but with Beet- 
hoven, especially in his later concertos, the 
instrumental parts have really symphonic im- 
portance. Beethoven was also the first to 
connect the second and third movements (see 
concertos in G and E fiat), an example which 
was imitated by Mendelssohn, in whose piano- 
forte concertos in G minor and D minor all the 
movements follow continuously. Beethoven, 
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moreover, in his concertos in G and E flat, 
broke through the custom of beginning the 
work with a long tutti for the orchestra ; in 
the former the piano begins alone, and in the 
latter it enters at the second bar. It is worthy 
of remark that the same experiment had been 
once, and only once, tried by Mozart, in his 
little -known concerto in Eb (Kochel, 271), 
where the piano is introduced at the second bar. 
One more innovation of importance remains 
to be noticed. In his concerto in Eb, op. 73, 
Beethoven, instead of leaving a pause after the 
6-4 chord for the customary cadenza, writes his 
own in full, with the note ‘ Non si fa una 
cadenza, ma attacca subito il seguente ’ — ‘ Do 
not make a cadenza, but go on at once to the 
following.’ His cadenza has the further peculi- 
arity of being accompanied from the nineteenth 
bar by the orchestra. Another curious example 
of an accompanied cadenza is to be found in 
that which Beethoven has written for his piano- 
forte arrangement of his violin concerto, op. 61, 
through a considerable part of which the piano 
is accompanied by the drums, which give the 
chief subject of the movement. 

It is evident that the example of Beethoven 
in his Eb concerto led the way to the disuse 
of the introduced cadenza in the first move- 
ment. Neither Mendelssohn nor Brahms has 
inserted one at all in pianoforte concertos ; and 
where such is intended, composers mostly write 
out in full what they wish played, as, for 
example, Mendelssohn in his violin concerto, 
op. 64 (where, it may be remarked in passing, 
the cadenza is the middle of the first movement, 
and not at the end). Schumann (concerto in A 
minor, op. 54) and Raff (concerto in C minor, 
op. 185) have also both written their cadenzas 
in full. 

Sometimes concertos are written for more 
than one solo instrument, and are then known 
as double, triple, etc., concertos as the case may 
be. The construction of the work is precisely 
the same as when composed for only one instru- 
ment. As examples may be named Bach’s 
concertos for two violins, and for two, three 
and four pianos ; Mozart’s concerto in Eb for 
two pianos, in F for three pianos, and in C for 
flute and harp; Beethoven’s triple concerto, 
op, 56, for piano, violin and violoncello ; 
Brahms’s concerto in A minor for violin and 
violoncello, op. 102 ; Maurer’s for four violins 
and orchestra. Mendelssohn’s autograph MSS., 
now in the State Library at Berlin, contain 
two concertos for two pianos and orchestra, 
and one for piano and violin, with strings. 

E. P. 

The Modern Concerto. — While the roman- 
tic composers of the 19th century modified the 
classical form to suit the needs of individual 
expression, only one produced so radical a 
change as to indicate a new type. This was 
Liszt, who, in his two piano concertos (E flat 


and A), not only linked the movements, aa 
others had done l^efore him, but welded them 
together by the use of themes running through 
the whole structure and changed in rhythm 
and tempo to suit the emotional content of 
each movement in turn. Thus the whole 
became an enlarged single-movement form in 
which the first allegro could be regarded as an 
exposition, the central movement, or move- 
ments, as episodic developments, and the finale 
as a combination of development with re- 
capitulation. I.iszt’s example had a wide- 
spread influence on later composers, and may 
be traced in Saint -Saens, notably the violin 
concerto in B minor, in D’ Albert’s violoncello 
concerto in C, and particularly in the highly 
individual style of Delius’s several concertos. 
Tchaikovsky, Dvofdk, Grieg and Bruch all 
followed more or less the classical pattern of 
contrasted movements based on sonata form, 
so that it cannot be said to have been super- 
seded by Liszt’s innovation. Elgar’s violin 
concerto clings almost as closely to classical 
procedure as does that of Brahms (even its 
famous accompanied cadenza has its precedent, 
though probably unconsciously followed, in 
Beethoven), but the violoncello concerto is very 
much freer. It, like Delius’s works, may trace 
part of its descent through Liszt. It is of 
the essence of modern form, whether in con- 
certo writing or anything else, that the com- 
poser accepts precedent just in so far as may 
suit his immediate purpose and no further. 
Certain composers have also shown a marked 
tendency to return to the original conception 
of the concerto as a work for a group of con- 
certante players with or without accompani- 
ment. Chausson’s ‘ Concert ’ for piano, violin 
and string quartet affords an instance from 
the 19th century. Arthur Bliss’s for piano, 
tenor voice, xylophone and strings is a salient 
example from the 20th. But such works are 
sporadic. They have not at present developed 
a tyi)e. o. 

Bibl. — H. Dafttier, Die EnturirJiiung dee KlavierkonxerU bU 
Mozart (Leipzig:. JH()(>) ; A. ScnRRiNO, Oeeehiehte dee Inetrumentah 
Konzerte bin auf die Uegenwart (l.eijj7.Ig, lOO.'i). ^ 

CONCERTO GROSSO. (1) An orchestral 
concerto ; i,e. a succession of movements, 
played by two or more solo instruments ; 
accompanied by a full or stringed orchestra. 
The term belongs more to the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries (see Torelli) than to the 
present day. 

Handel’s so-called ‘ Concertante ’ is a com- 
position of this kind, written for two solo 
violins, and violoncello, accompanied by 
stringed instruments and hautboys. Eleven 
out of the twelve well-known Grand Concertos, 
by the same composer, are written for a similar 
assemblage of solo instruments, accompanied 
by stringed instruments and continue only ; 
but No. VII. of this set is of an exceptional 
character, and contains no solo passages. Fe^ 
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of these compositions contain any bravura 
passages for the principal instruments, which 
are used, for the most part, like the wind instru- 
ments in works of later date, for the purpose 
of producing variety of instrumentation ; but 
sometimes, and especially in the ‘ Concertante,* 
long passages of great constructional import- 
ance are assigned to them. 

Handel’s six ‘ Oboe Concertos * are Concert! 
Grossi, written for a concertino consisting of 
two solo violins, two violoncellos, two haut- 
boys, two flutes and two bassoons, with the 
addition, in No. I., of two tenors, and, in No. 
VI., of an obbligato harpsichord; accompanied, 
throughout the entire set, by the stringed 
orchestra and odntinuo. In some of these, the 
solo passages are much more brilliant than in 
the Grand Concertos above mentioned. 

Corelli’s Concert! Grossi are written for the 
same instruments as Handel’s ‘ Grand Con- 
certos.* J. S. Bach, in the six Brandenburg 
concertos, uses instrumental combinations of 
greater variety, and moi^e in accordance with 
his own peculiar views of orchestral contrast. 

In form, all these works bore a close analogy 
to the ordinary overture and Suite, peculiar 
to the middle of the 18th century, the move- 
ments consisting of a series of Largos, Allegros 
and Andantes, intermixed, occasionally, with 
Minuets, Gavottes and even Gigas. After the 
invention of the Sonata-form, the Concerto 
Grosso died out. (See Concerto and Sym- 
phony.) 

(2) A term applied to the orchestral accom- 
paniments of a Grand Concerto, as distinguished 
from the concertino, or assemblage of principal 
instruments. w. s. r. 

CONCERT - PITCH, an expression now 
understood to imply a slightly higher pitch 
than the standard pitch accepted for an 
orchestra, due to the higher temperature of the 
concert-hall or room. For example, the French 
diapason normal is A = 435 double vibrations 
per second (standardised in 1896). An average 
taken from the leading orchestras in Europe 
and America shows a performing or concert- 
pitch, of A = 439. A. J. H. 

CONCKRTSTOCK, ‘ Concert-piece,’ a term 
more particularly associated with works for 
piano and orchestra not in the full concerto 
form. Weber’s well-known composition in F 
minor (op. 79) affords a classical instance (see 
Weber). Schumann has left a ‘ Concert- 
stuck ’ for four horns and orchestra (op. 82). 

CONCHITA, opera in 4 acts, text, adapted 
from La Femme et le pantin of Pierre Louys, by 
Maurizio Vauoaire and Carlo Zangarini, music 
by Zandonai. Produced, Dal Verme Theatre, 
Milan, Oct. 14, 1911 ; Covent Garden, July 3, 
1912. 

CONCONE, Giuseppe (6. Turin, 1810 ; 
d. there, Jime 1, 1861), a professor of the 
pianoforte and singing. 


He lived for about ten years in Paris, where 
he gave lessons in both branches of music, and 
brought out several compositions for the piano, 
notably a set of studies published by Grus. 
Richault was the publisher of his vocal music, 
which is melodious and well written for the 
voice. But it is chiefly by his solfeggi and 
vocalizzi that Concone has made a world-wide 
reputation for usefulness, to which the re- 
publication of these works by Peters of Leipzig 
has greatly contributed. Those that are known 
consist of a book of 60 solfeggi for a medium 
compass of voice, 15 vocalizzi for soprano, 25 
for mezzo-soprano, and a book of 26 solfeggi 
and 15 vocalizzi, 40 in all, for bass or baritone. 
This coupling together of bass and baritone is 
as a rule a great mistake, but in the present 
case the alternative notes given in passages 
which run low enable baritone voices to make 
very profitable use of the vocalizzi, and as they 
do not run very high, ordinary bass voices can 
sing them with sufficient ease. There is also 
a set of thirty very good florid exercises for 
soprano. (See Solfeggio.) 

The book of 50 solfeggi has been republished 
by many houses, notably by Curwen with the 
Tonic Sol - fa in addition to the ordinary 
notation. 

After the French revolution of 1848, Concone 
returned to Turin, and became maestro di 
cappella and organist at the Chapel Royal. 

H. c. D. 

CONCORD is a combination of notes which 
requires no further combination following it or 
preceding it to make it satisfactory to the ear. 
The concords are perfect fifths, perfect fourths, 
major and minor thirds, and major and minor 
sixths, and such combinations of them, with 
the octave and one another, as do not entail 
other intervals. Thus the combination of 
perfect fifth with major or minor third con- 
stitutes what is known as a common chord, as 
(a). And different dispositions of the same 
notes, which are called its inversions, give, first 
a bass note with its third and sixth, as (6) ; 
and, secondly, a bass note with its fourth and 
sixth, as (c). 

Besides these a chord composed of the third 
and sixth on the second note of any scale is 
regarded as a concord, though there is a 
diminished fifth or augmented fourth in it 
according to the distribution of the notes, as 
(d)oT(e)— 

__00 (i) (c) (g (.) ^ 

•tf?. -fi?. CP 

— since the naturally discordant quality of the 
diminished fifth and augmented fourth is con- 
sidered to be modified by placing the con- 
cordant note below them, a modification not 
effected when it is placed above them. This 
combination was treated as a concord e'wn by 
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ifiie theorists of the old strict diatonic style of 
:;ounterpoint. (See Harmony.) c. h. h. p. 

CONDELL, Henry (6. 1767 ; d , Battersea, 
June 24, 1824), was for many years a violinist 
in the orchestras at the Opera House and Drury 
Lane and Co vent Garden Theatres. 

He wrote overtures to ‘ The House to be 
sold ’ (1802), Dimond’s ‘ Hero of the North * 
(1803), ‘ Love laughs at Locksmiths * ; in- 
cidental music to ‘ Aladdin * and Reynolds’s 
‘ Bridal Ring * (1810). In 1811 he gained a 
prize at the Catch Club for his glee, ‘ Loud 
blowe the wyndes.’ He also composed the 
music for the following dramatic pieces : 
‘ The Enchanted Island,* ballet, 1804 ; ‘Who 
wins ? ’ musical farce, 1808 ; and ‘ Trans- 
formation,’ musical farce, 1810; and was one 
of the six contributors to the comic opera, 
‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’ 1814. w. H. h. 

CONDUCTING, the art of directing the 
simultaneous performance of several players or 
singers by the use of gesture. 

The conductor’s duty is to concentrate the 
various purposes of individual players into one 
combined purpose, just as a pianist combines the 
various mechanisms of his instrument into one 
organism under his fingers. For this reason a 
conductor is often said to ‘play on the orchestra ’ ; 
indeed the power of a conductor over his players 
may be even greater than that of a player over 
his instrument, inasmuch as the mechanical 
element is entirely absent from the connexion 
between the conductor and his performers. 

Richard Wagner divides the duties of an 
orchestral conductor under two heads — (a) that 
of giving the true tempo to the orchestra ; (b) 
that of finding where the melody lios.^ The idea 
of true tempo covers the technical qualifications 
necessary to a conductor ; the idea of the melody 
covers the ideal aspects of his art. Very few 
men possess both these qualifications, but both 
are necessary to great conducting. Technical 
accuracy is useless without an imaginative mind, 
and the most inspired imagination is powerless 
unless aided by a clear head and a clear beat. 

(а) The technical equipment and duties of 
the conductor, particularly the actual code of 
signals authorised by convention and tradition 
for his use, are fully described with diagrams in 
Berlioz’s A Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 
(English translation, pp. 247-9), and more re- 
cently in Adrian C. Boult’s A Handbook on the 
Technique of Conducting, Where these differ, 
the more modern version should be preferred. 

(б) We may classify the more ideal aspects of 
the conductor’s art under the following heads : 

1. ‘ Rubato ’ Conducting. — A conductor 
must have the tempo clearly in his head, and he 
must he able to keep to it with metronomic siccu- 
racy, otherwise he can have no sense of time. 

^ * The whole duty of a conductor is comprised In his ability to 
indicate the rlRht tempo.' . . . 'The orchestra had learnt to look 
for Beethoven’s melody in every bar . . . and the ^cheatra $ang 
that u)elody. This was the secret,’— E. Wagner, Uber dcu Oiri- 
Qirtn, translated by Dannreuther. 


But it does not follow that he should alwa 3 r 8 
keep rigidly to tlio initial tempo. * Tempo 
rubato ’ is as necessary in orchestral music as in 
any other. This is a comparatively new idea ; 
Mendelssohn, we are told by W. S. Rockstro, 

‘ held tempo rubato in abhorrence.* It was 
Wagner who by his practice and liis theory con- 
tended that ‘ modifications of tempo ’ are neces- 
sary to a living rendering of orchestral music.* 

Orchestral rubato can easily be overdone ; a 
mechanical slackening and quickening of tempo 
is almost worse than metronomic rigidity* 
Perfect orchestral rubato should bo like the 
playing of a single performer, holding back or 
pressing on almost imperceptibly as his emo- 
tional impulse directs. This perfection cannot 
bo achieved except by a permanent orchestra, 
at one with itself and with its conductor, and 
then only after long and careful rehearsals. 

2. Latitude to Players. — Next comes the 
question of what is known as ‘ drill sergeant * 
conducting. Should a conductor absolutely 
rule his players, or should he allow scope to 
individual judgment ? In passages for full 
orchestra, or where there are difficult combina- 
tions of rhythms, etc., the conductor should 
probably be quite autocratic. But where one 
instrument stands out prominently the con- 
ductor should usually, for the moment, treat 
the work as a concerto, and accompany the 
soloist. For those conductors who esteem a 
full tone in the orchestra this is essential, even 
at the expense of clearness in the subordinate 
parts. Those who heard the ‘ Tannhiluser ’ 
overture under Mottl will remember the noble 
sonority of the trombones at the first fortissimo, 
Mottl having once indicated the tempo, allowed 
the trombones to play as they pleased, and kept 
the whole orchestra waiting on them. The 
trombonists, released from cramping obedience 
to the conductor’s stick, were able to give the 
passage with tremendous force without sacrific- 
ing beauty of tone. It was a splendid piece of 
orchestral impressionism, though not satisfac- 
tory to those who value clearness of detail 
This licence to individuals must subordinate 
to the conductor’s conception of the work as 
a whole. A story of Nikisch rehearsing in 
London illustrates the proper balance to be 
maintained. Whenever an instrument had 
a solo he would sing the passage over to the 
player, saying, ‘ That is my idea of it, now 
play it as you like.* 

3. Efficient Management of a Rehearsal, 
— ^The conductor’s object must be to employ the 
time for rehearsal as usefully as possible. A 
conductor must recognise at once what are the 
difficult parts of a Composition ; what will re- 
quire much rehearsal and what little. Orches- 
tral players are very sensitive and naturally 
resent having their time wasted. The conductor 

* Wagner invented thin 'ne^r etyle’ of eondticting during hi* 
oondnotorehip at Dreeden 1843-49, *nd codihod hi* idoM in.th* 
famous Cher da$ Dirigiren (1809). 
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must realise which mistakes may be passed over 
lightly as mere slips, which are radical and must 
be insisted on. Economy of time is especially 
important where a conductor has to direct a 
‘ scratch ’ orchestra collected for the purpose 
with only one rehearsal to prepare for a long 
programme. In such cases the coiMuctor must 
be ready to seize on the essential points and let 
the rest take care of itself. 

4. Correcting and Annotating Orches- 
tral Parts. — It is a conductor’s duty to see 
that the parts are correct, and that any ‘ cuts ’ 
or other special marks are duly indicated. Some 
conductors add special bowing and breathing 
marks to the orchestral parts to produce a more 
perfect unanimity of rendering, while other 
conductors prefer to give their players more 
freedom. Together with this duty goes the 
responsibility of making certain alterations in 
the score of well-known works, such as Wagner’s 
famous emendations in the choral symphony, 
Richter’s alteration of two trumpet passages in 
the Eroica Symphony, the changing of to 
^ P in the bassoon part near the beginning 
of the ‘Tannhaiiser’ overture, or the almost 
universal substitution of a bass clarinet for a 
bassoon in a certain passage in Tchaikovsky’s 
sixth symphony. 

It would be out of place to discuss hero how 
far such alterations are justifiable ; they are 
only mentioned here because it is a conductor’s 
duty to know of these alterations, and to settle 
whether he will adhere to the original score or not. 

6. General Conception. — The more ideal 
qualities of a conductor include the power of 
grasping a composer’s true meaning, that of 
impressing himself on the members of the 
orchestra, and that indefinable power of giving 
life to music which belongs to all great players 
and conductors. The powers of interpretation 
in conductors have increased much in modern 
times ; this is doubtless largely owing to the 
increased virtuosity of orchestral players, but 
it is chiefly because modern conductors have 
usually made a special study of the art of 
‘ playing on the orchestra.’ Up to the middle 
of the 19th century a fairly correct performance 
was all that a conductor expected of his players: 
now correctness is the minimum from which he 
starts. 

The modem art of orchestral interpretation 
exhibits itself in two main lines. There are 
those conductors whose aim is faithfully to 
represent the composer’s intention, and those 
who mirror themselves in the work they are 
conducting. A conductor of the first typo 
would wish his audience to say not ‘ this is 
wonderful * but ‘ this is right.’ Most of his 
work is done at rehearsal ; during the perform- 
ance he is merely on the watch to see that his 
directions are carried out. 

The other type of conductor makes his mark 


by some new and personal light thrown on an 
old work. To watch such a conductor is like 
watching a great actor — every action is ex- 
pressive and every nuance is guided by the 
inspiration of the moment. This ‘ personal ' 
method of conducting is liable to great abuses 
in the hands of an incompetent artist. Every 
pettifogging band-master must now have his 
‘ reading ’ of the great masterpieces. This 
‘ reading ’ usually consists of a strict disregard 
for the composer’s intentions coupled with a 
gross exaggeration of nuance and a distortion of 
the true rhythm, which has the same relation 
to real ‘ rubato ’ playing that barn -storming 
has to good tragic acting. Such a conductor as 
this last had much better confine himself to 
merely beating time ; then, at all events, the 
audience will hear the notes and will be able to 
draw their own conclusions. 

It is a moot point how far a conductor is 
really necessary to an orchestra. A string 
quartet never dreams of having a conductor, 
and even such a work as Schubert’s ‘ Octet ’ is 
played without one. Certainly a well-organised 
orchestra could perfectly well dispense with a 
mere time-beater in works which it knew well, 
and it would give a much better performance 
without the supererogatory gestures of an 
ignorant or inexperienced conductor who knows 
much less about the work which is being played 
than the players themselves. An interesting 
experiment has been made lately (1924) in 
Moscow of orchestral playing without a con 
ductor ; it is said with very good results. To 
achieve this it is necessary that every player 
should be a real artist that the members of the 
orchestra should have played together long 
enough to have become one organism, that each 
player should have a knowledge of the work as 
a whole (not his own part only), and that 
rehearsals should be unlimited. 

History of Conducting. — Wc can trace the 
history of conducting as far back, at least, as 
the 15th century, by which time it had become 
customary to beat time to the ‘ Sistine choir ’ 
at Rome with a roll of paper called a sol-fa. 
Ornithoparcus, writing in 1516, describes ‘ Tact ’ 
as ‘ a certain motion made by the hand of the 
chief singer, according to the nature of the 
marks, which motion directs a song according to 
measure.’ ^ This proves that by the beginning 
of the 16th century the practice was universal 
as also does a passage from Galilei’s Dialogo 
(1583) where he mentions that the ancient 
Greeks did not beat time ‘ as is customary now.’ 
In Morley’s Introduction (1597) we find the 
following dialogue : 

* Philomathes. What is a stroke ? 

‘ Magister. It is a successive motion of the hand, 
directing the ouality of every note and rest In the 
song, with equal measure, according to the variety of 
signs and proportions.’ 

1 Thia quotation is from John Dowland's translation (16091,* 
alao Hawkins’s History qf Music 
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With the decline of polyphonic music and of 
its rhythmic subtlety the office of time -beater 
gradually became less necessary, and as the 
idea of the conductor as interpreter was not 
yet born, the practice of directing music with 
the conducting-stick fell into disuse. How 
and when the change came about is doubtful,^ 
but by 1738 it was customary to direct opera 
performances sitting at the harpsichord. This 
was at all events the case in Italy, and probably 
in Germany, though at the Paris opera Rousseau 
expressly says it was habitual to beat time 
audibly by striking the baton against the desk.* 
As regards Germany wo have Gesner’s famous 
description of Bach ® to prove that he, at all 
events, was in the habit of directing music, 
while he himself played the organ. 

According to Carl Junker's pamphlet of 1782 
the pianoforte (or ‘ fliigel ’) was still an integral 
part of the orchestra, though in one passage 
he certainly refers to the musical director as 
a ‘ time -beater ’ (Taktschldger). However, by 
the beginning of the 19th century the practice 
of beating time seems to have been lirmly 
established in Germany, and from that time 
the art of conducting grew in importance. (See 
Baton.) Mendelssohn, during his conductor- 
ship of the Gowandhaus concerts (1835-43), 
exercised a great influence over orchestral 
renderings, and founded the ‘ Mendelssohn 
tradition ’ or the ‘ elegant school ’ of conductors, 
as its enemies called it.^ This was, in its turn, 
superseded by the modern school of conductors, 
which may be said to have been founded by 
Richard Wagner. The pioneers of the new 
school were Hans von Billow, Hans Richter 
and Hermann Levi. Among their immediate 
successors were Arthur Nikisch, Kritz Stein- 
bach, Felix Mottl and Felix Weingartner. 

The last fifty years have witnessed the growth 
of ‘ virtuoso ’ conducting which has been already 
described, and of specialisation in conducting ; 
one conductor making a special study of the 
classical masters, another of Brahms or Tchai- 
kovsky. About 1880 Von Biilow made a tour 
round Germany with the famous Meiningcn 
Court orchestra, which made a great effect on 
orchestral playing all over the Continent. 
These journeys were carried on by his successor, 
Steinbach, who gave a memorable series of 
concerts in London in 1902, before retiring 
from the post of conductor to direct the Cologne 
Conser vatorium . 

In France, as we have seen, the practice of 
conducting never entirely dropped out ; but 
orchestral playing was evidently at a very low 
ebb in the lifetime of Berlioz, as his memoirs 


1 Lxilly’s misuse of the baton In 1687 la reported to have l^en the 
immediate cause of hla death (see Lully). Colaase, Lully a pupil, 
held an appointment as ‘ batteur de inesure ’ (see Colabbk). 

2 See Rousaeau, IHrtionnaire d« la murique, a.v. ‘ Baton, Battre 

la meaure,' and ‘ Mattre de Muaique.’ ^ 

» See SpitU’s J. S. Bach (Engl. tr. vol. il. p. 269) ; also for a very 
good translation of Geaner’a remarks see John Bebattiati Bach ny 
Jtedley Taylor. 

* Bee Wagner’s Uber dot Ditigiren. 


testify. However, the conductor Haboneck 
achieved the distinction of being the subject of 
great praise from Wagner.® Berlioz’s famous 
Chef d'orchestre was published in 1848. In 
1874 M. Colonne instituted the ‘ Concerts du 
Chatelet,’ and in 1881 Lamoureux formed 
his famous orchestra, which after his death 
was conducted by Chevillard. Lamoureux’s 
conducting was noticeable for an extreme 
clearness and precision of detail which is 
almost unique in the history of orchestral 
playing. 

History of Conducting in England. — 
The following instances in the 18th century of 
conducting with a stick or roll are noteworthy. 

In the English translation of Raguenet, 
entitled A Comparison between the French and 
Italian Musick and Operas, published in 
London in 1709, the translator has a footnote 
(p. 42), which deserves quotation : 

‘ Some Years since the Master of the Musick In the 
Opera at Paris had an Elboe Chair and Desk plac’d on 
the .Staj^e, whore, witii tiie Score in one Hand, and a 
Stick in tlie otiier, lie beat Time on a Table put there 
for that purpose, so loud, that he made a greater 
Noise than the whole Band, on purpose to be heard 
by the Performer. By degrees they remov’d this 
Abu.se from the Stage to the Musick Room, where the 
Composer beats the Time in the same manner, and 
as ioud as ever. 'The same was observ’d in London 
.six or seven years ago ; but since the Italian Masters 
are come among us, and the Opera’s iiave been intro- 
duced, thev have put a stop to that ridiculous Custom, 
which was Founded more upon an 111 Habit than 
any Neces.sity there was for it, as doing more harm 
tluin good ; for the Opera’s are better Performed now 
without it tlian any Piece of Musick was formerly ; 
because the Eye was too much Distracted, being 
obliged to mind the beating of the Measure, and the 
Score at the same time ; besides, it kept the Singer 
and the Player In t(X> mucli Subjection, and Fear of 
Errors, by which means they were depriv’d of the 
Liberty so absolutely necessary to Musick, and which 
gives a Strength and Spirit to the Notes.* 

Samuel Wesley, in a lecture delivered in 
London in 1827, said : 

‘ I remember that in the time of Dr. Boyce It was 
cu.stomary to mark the measure to tlie orchestra with 
a roll of parchment, or paper, in hand, and this 
u.sage is yet continued at St. Paul’s Cathedral at the 
musical performances for the Sons of the Clergy.* 

The general practice of conducting was revived 
much later in England, however, than on the 
Continent. As late as 1820 the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society were directed by the 
joint efforts of the first violin, and a musician 
seated at the pianoforte, who struck a few notes 
if anything went amiss. In this year Spohr 
visited England, and when called upon . to 
direct a Philharmonic concert insisted on doing 
so with the baton. His own account of the 
innovation is very instructive, and is worth 
quoting : 

•I took my stand ... In front of the orchestra, 
drew my directing baton from ray coat pocket, and 
gave the signal to begin. Quite alarmed at such a 
novel proceeding some of the directors protested 
against It. . . . ’Hie triumph of the baton as a time- 
giver was decisive, and no one was seen any more 
seated at the piano during tlje performance of sym- 
phonies and overtures.* • 

» Jbid. 

0 Bpohr. Autohiofrf^phyt Rnglish tk-ansUtlon. 
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In 1856 the Philharmonic orchestra was con- 
ducted for one season by Richard Wagner, but 
this inestimable privilege was not recognised at 
the time, and Wagner was not engaged again. 
Indeed, The Times of 1860 goes out of its way 
to say that the season during which Wagner 
conducted was ^ one of the most disastrous on 
record.’ (See Royal Philharmonic Society.) 

Mention must be made of two conductors 
who had a groat reputation in England in their 
lifetime. One was Jullien (g.v,), who con- 
ducted orchestral concerts of the popular kind 
from 1842-69, Jullien was to some extent a 
charlatan, but he had genuine ability of a kind, 
and in some ways foreshadowed the ‘ virtuoso * 
conductor of later times : he also deserves com- 
mendation for helping to popularise much good 
orchestral music. Much more famous than 
Jullien is Michael Costa (g.v,), who conducted 
in England from 1833-84. Perhaps the 
exaggerated respect paid to Costa during his 
.life has caused too violent a reaction since his 
death. There can bo no doubt that he was a 
very fine band-master, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings as an interpreter. 

Between 1855 and 1860 two more or less per- 
manent orchestras were founded in England, 
one by August Manns at the Crystal Palace, 
the other by Charles Hall6 in Manchester. 
(See Manns ; HallIij ; Manchester.) As a con- 
ductor Manns belonged to the school of those 
who seek to sink themselves in the work they 
are conducting.^ What he did for the south 
of England, Halle did for the north. 

The first series of ‘Richter’ concerts (London, 
1879) is an important landmark in the history 
of English conducting. Richter revolutionised 
English ideas as to how classical music should 
be rendered, and made Wagner intelligible to 
English audiences for the first time. The 
advent of Richter may be said to have killed 
the ‘ Mendelssohn tradition * in England. 

In 1893 a series of orchestral concerts was 
given, at which Mottl, Levi and others were 
specially engaged to conduct. The musical 
public awoke to the fact that a conductor can 
play on his orchestra just as a pianist can play 
on his instrument. The cult of the ‘ virtuoso ’ 
conductor became as fashionable as that of the 
prima donna. It is very much to the credit of 
these conductors who have been so ‘ ignorantly 
worshipped ’ that they have never let this 
fashionable flattery affect their musical ideals. 

Another important event in the history of 
English conducting was the formation in 1897 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
oonductorship of Henry J. Wood (q,v.). The 
great reputation of this orchestra, apart from 
the individual excellence of its members, is due 
to the training it has received from its con- 
ductor ; and while he has taught his orchestra 
Wood has taught himself, and may now be 

1 Tbd Ci7«Ul Falftoe Orob«sti« wm dlibanded In 1901. 


reckoned as a first-rate conductor, not of one 
style alone, but of all. 

Henry Wood was the pioneer of a line of 
English conductors including Hamilton Harty, 
Eugene Goossens, Adrian Boult. Contem- 
porary with Wood but working on different 
lines are Landon Ronald and Thomas 
Beech AM ; also Albert Coates, who formed his 
experiences in Germany and Russia (see these 
names). Conducting classes are now estab- 
lished under Wood at the R.A.M. and Boult at 
the R.C.M. Conducting can, however, only be 
learnt at the conductor’s desk. On the Con- 
tinent there are many small posts at opera- 
houses and in concert-rooms through which a 
young man can gradually rise to the front rank, 
and obtain an important post as Kapell- 
meister. In England there are no such means 
of learning the art, and few appointments to be 
gained at the end. 

There are, however, signs of improvement. 
The Scottish orchestra, for instance, has done 
splendid work in the north under the conductor- 
ship of Cowen, Landon Ronald and Julius 
Harrison ; at Bournemouth Dan Godfrey has 
developed the municipal ‘ Town -band ’ into a 
first-class concert orchestra, and other muni- 
cipal ventures in the same direction are made 
from time to time. B. v. w. 

Conducting in America. — The establish- 
ment within the last generation of numerous 
first-rate orchestras in the principal towns of 
the United States has favoured the position of 
conductors in America, who at the present time 
(1926) are the most highly considered class, and 
among the most highly paid, of musicians in 
that country. As in England, a great part of 
the pioneer work was done by foreigners, but 
the larger opportunities of the States have 
enabled it to be done on a much larger scale, and 
the rapid increase in the number of orchestras 
still makes the importation of both conductors 
and players a practical necessity. Neverthe- 
less, since the foundation in 1842 of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York (g.v. under 
New York), there has been time for the evolu- 
tion of a native history in the art of conducting. 
In this two names stand out with special 
prominence, Thomas and Damrosch. Although 
neither Theodore Thomas (g.v.), nor the 
Damrosch family, father and sons, were bom in 
America, the former arrived in that country at 
the age of 10, and Walter Damrosch (g.v.) 
was still younger when his father, Leopold 
Damrosch (g.v.), went there as conductor of the 
Mftnnergesangverein Arion. Both Thomas and 
the two younger Damrosches (Frank and 
Walter), therefore, are to be regarded as 
American conductors in the sense that their 
art was developed in the process of building 
up American institutions which they headed. 
Thomas founded (1890) the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (see under Chioago), which bore his 
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/lame £or many years after his death. Walter 
Damrosch succeeded his father in conducting the 
New York Symphony Society (see under New 
York) which the latter had founded in 1878, and 
these with the New York Philharmonic, which 
both were instrumental in establishing, may be 
considered to be the basis of the wide de- 
velopment which has followed. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, no less important than 
these as a musical institution, is less significant 
from the point of view of American conducting, 
because ever since its establishment under 
Henschel in 1881 it has always engaged dis- 
tinguished foreigners to conduct it through a 
term of years. A younger man than any of the 
above mentioned, who may be regarded as a 
native product in this connexion, is Leopold 
Stokowski (q.v.). Though Polish by descent 
and English by upbringing and general musical 
education, his practical experience as an 
orchestral conductor was gained in handling 
American orchestras, and itwas he who brought 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (see Philadelphia) 
to its present high standing. His art is the out- 
come of the unique opportunities which the 
American orchestras offer. o. 
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(I) JoHATfH Matthkjiok: Her vnftkominenA CaijrHmrigfcr {\7'M) - 
not ii on coiulacting, but aoour«e of IiiHtructiou in iiuiMic 

fi»r any one who aMpirea to bwome a tnufllcal diioctor. The lol low- 
ing p<iti*Mge is worth notice as an liistmctive coininontary on 
conducting as we understand It now: 'How is the tempo of a 
imisi'yil piece to l>e known? Such knowledge cannot Iw explained 
in words ; it is the highest perfection of the tonal art' (cf. Wagner). 
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yU'-mfrr$ Deals with liie tuning arrangeinentH and manage, 

incnt of an orchestra, (luestionfi of tempo, etc. The book contains 
a disquisition on Rubato ' comiucting. 

(3) llKcroii BKaniuz : (a) LeChe/d'orrheittre{18iS). An exhaustive 
text-Vsxik on tiie art of dlrocting an orchestra, including diagrams 
to Illustrate the various beats; the arrangement of an ort^hestra; 
conducting in a Uieatre, etc. (6) Voyag*i miuical (No. 3, Letter to 
jUHtt, 1844). Contains an Interesting account of an imaginary 
rehearsal — the griidual growth of order out of chaos. An interesting 
sentence in relation to the views of MatthesiUi and Wagner 1» the 
following (where Berlioz complains of having to rehearse his works 
at half-speed) : ‘ Nothing is more terrible for him (the comi>oser) 
than this slackening of the rhythm.’ 

(4) Riohard Waowkr : (n) fiber dan Dirfglren (1889). English 
translation by Dauureutber (188T). The ' New School ’ of conduct- 
ing is here set forth for the first time. The works of Beethoven, 
Mozart and Weber are chosen as models on which to exhibit the 
new readings. Also very instructive hints on the renderings of 
some of Wagner’s own works, (ft) Wagner’s notes on * Iphigenia in 
Aulis’ (1854) and, on the performance of ‘ Tanuhiiusor,’ 1852, con- 
tains interesting instructions t<i the conductor (<ni the other hand 
the pamphlet on ’ The Flying Dutchman,’ 1853, is entirely concerned 
with the principal actors). 

(5) Kbmx Wkikoahtsbr : ffher das (1896— a p.MnphIet). 

Not a text-book ; it de>i)s with the abuses of 'Tempo riibato’ C(m- 
ducting in the hands of incompetent conductors, especially among 
the would-lw iinit>ttors of Von Billow. 

(6) M. Kukvkrath: L’ Art tlediriger VorchestreilS^X). A pamphlet 
consisting chiefly of an account of a rehearsal at Brussels oonductwl 
by Hans Richter. 

(7) Caet. SoHRhDKR (court-couduotor at Soiidershausen) : A ftand- 
honk on Conducting (English translation, Augencr k Co., 1891). A 
useful text-book. 

(8) Adriak C. Bout.t : A ffnndbook on the Technique of Conducting, 
gives figures illustrating methods of t>eating time, and many useful 
hints on the control of the baton. (Dmdon, 1921.) 

CONDUCTOR’S PART, a substitute for a 
full score, in which either the parts are con- 
densed into two staves, and the names of the 
various instruments are inscribed as they enter 
(Spohr’s D minor symphony was published in 
this shape only), or, which is more usual, a 
leading part such as the first violin, on a single 
stave, is fully cued for the other instruments. 

CONDUCTUS, a form of composition em- 
ployed in the late 12th and the 13th centuries. 


the distinguishing feature of which was that the 
tenor or canto fermo was not derived from the 
plaiii-sGng of the church, but was an original 
theme, or in some cases a popular melody, in 
triple measure, to which one or more parts were 
adtled by way of discant. The earliest dehni* 
tiGii that has come down to us is that given in 
the Discantus Positio Vulgaris (Coussoniaker, 
Scriplores^ i. 96) : 

‘ CoHductus est super uiium metnim multiplex 
coiisoiuins caiitus, qul ctiiim secundurlos rcclpit 
consonaiitias.* 

The word ‘ multi j)lex ’ hero does not necessarily 
imply a composition in more than two parts. 
The primary consonances are the unison, 
octavo, 5th, 4th and major and minor 3rd. 
The secondary consonances are the 15th, 12th, 
11th and major and minor 10th (see Cousse- 
maker, i. 362 5). At a later date the major and 
minor 6th and 13th and occasional passing 
discords were admitted (r6. iii. 361 6, iv. 212, 
278, 294 b). Franco tells us that the modus 
operandi in the conductus differed from that in 
all other forms of discant (cantilena, rondellus, 
motetiis, organian) ; 

* quia in omnibus aliis primo accipitur cantus aliquis 
prills fiictus ((ui tenor dicitur, eo quod discantura 
tenet, ct ab ip.so ortnrn habet. In conductls vero nr** 
sic, sed Hunt ab eodein cantus et discantus.* 

(Coussemaker, i. 130 6), and again : 

* (^ui vidt iacorc condiicturn prini.im cantum invenlro 
debet puleiiriorem quani potest, deindc utl debet illo 
ut de tenorc laciendo discantuni.’ 

{ib. 132 6). 

Walter of Odington, after defining Rondellus 
as a form of discant in which ‘ quod unur 
cantat, onines per ordinem rccitent,’ adds : 

* 8i vero non alter alterius rccitat cantum, sed slnguli 
proecdunt i)cr cortos punc.tus, dicif ur Conductus, quasi 
plurcs cantus deeori cotiducii’ : 

and Jie subsequently tolls us : 

‘ Comiucti sunt compositi cx plicabilibus canticis 
decoris connitu vel inventis ot in diversis modls ac 
jiunctis itenUis in eodem tono vel in diversis.’ 

(Cousseinakor, i. 245 b, 247 a), which points to a 
repetition of the subject in varied form and 
with varied discant. From Franco and others 
we learn that words were not 8u««»g in all parts 
of the conductus, for this is jHobably the 
meaning of the somewhat ambiguous expres- 
sion ‘ cum littcra et sine.’ The compositions 
identified as conductus in MS. Plutarch, 29, 1 
of the Laurentian Library at Florence have 
words written below the tenor part only ; the 
short example given by Odington has no text. 

The author of the early anonymous treatise 
in the British Museum, jirinted at p 327 of 
Coussemaker ’s first volume, speaks of con- 
ductus simplices, duplices and triplices, and 
gives the titles of specimens of each sort com- 
posed by the great Perotin himself. In 1808 
these compositions were identified by Dr. 
Wilhelm Meyer of Gfittingen in the Laurentian 
manu.soript mentioned above, and Professoi 
Wooldridge has now transcribed and printed 
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fieveral of them in the first volume of the 
Oxford History of Music, 

The conductus appears to have fallen into 
disuse by the middle of the 14th century, for 
we find Johannes de Muris soon afterwards 
complaining that only motets and cantilenae 
are heard nowadays, and deploring the loss of 
the 

•conductos cantua Ita pulchros in quibus tanta 
delectatio cst, qul sunt ita artillcialea et delcctabiles 
duplices, tripUces et q\iadriiplices.’ 

For a fuller account of this interesting early 
musical form the reader is referred to the 
Oxford History of J/w.sic, voL i. The Polyphonic 
Period^ pp. 245-318. J. F. R. s. 

CONFALONIERI, Giulio Melian (^. Milan, 
1896), composer. He studied at Milan with 
Pozzoli, but concluded his musical training 
at Bologna with Alfano (1921). He is also 
a doctor of letters and philosophy of Milan 
University. His symphonic poem ‘ Una notte 
8ul monte Imetto,’ performed at Milan and 
Bologna (1921), had a 'flattering reception in 
both places. In London he became known 
with the performance of the first piano and 
violin sonata by the Contemi)orary Music 
Section of the B.M.S. The sonata was written 
in 1919 and is published by Messrs. Sonzogno. 
A second sonata has not yet been published. 
The easy charm and distinction of his work won 
the admiration of Thomas Beecham, who en- 
trusted Confalonieri with the incidental music 
to Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.’ Other 
works published are : 

Two Piano Preludi al iiiattlno (1920). 

: 4 Melodio per Cluti (1920). 

Poasant Dance (]92.‘{). 

CONFORTO, Giovanni Luca (6. Mileto; 

c. 1560), a Calabrian, admitted into the Papal 
Choir, Nov. 4, 1591. 

His chief title to notice seems to have been 
the publication of a volume {Pdssaggi sopra 
tutti i salmi), containing a series of vocal orna- 
mentations of all kinds wherewith to overlay 
the Psalms in ordinary use in the church on 
Sundays and holidays throughout the year. 
Baini ascribes to him what he considers the 
restoration of the ‘ trillo.’ (See Ornaments, 
Vocal.) e. h. p. 

His Breve et facile maniera d' essercitarsi a 
far passaggi, published in Rome (1593 or 1603), 
have been republished in facsimile with trans- 
lation by Dr. Johannes Wolf (Berlin, 1922). 
(See Z.M.W., Apr. 1923, p. 391.) 

CONRADI, August (6. Berlin, June 27, 1821 ; 

d, there. May 26, 1873), studied harmony and 
composition under Rungenhagen. 

In 1843 he was appointed organist of the 
Invalidenhaus at Berlin, and produced a sym- 
phony ; in 1847 an opera, ‘ Riibezahl,’ was 
given at Berlin. In 1849 he was Kapellmeister 
at Stettin, and conductor successively at the 
Konigstadt Theatre in Berlin (1851), at 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, and from 1856 again in 


Berlin at various theatres, such as Kroll’s, th*y 
Wallner theater and Victoriatheater. In 1855 
his ‘ Musa der letzte Maurenf first ’ was per- 
formed at Berlin. His other compositions 
include five symphonies, overtures, string 
quartets, dance music for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and a quantity of Lieder. 

M. c. c. 

CONRADI, Johann Georg, Kapellmeister 
at Ottingen in Bavaria towards the end of the 
17th century, one of the earliest composers 
of German opera. He produced successfully 
at the Hamburg Theatre ‘ Ariane ’ (afterwards 
added to by Reinhard Keiser and reproduced 
in 1722 as ‘ Ariadne ’), ‘ Diogenes,’ and ‘ Nuraa 
Pompilius ’ in 1691 ; ‘ Karl der Grosse ’ and 
‘Jerusalem’ (1692); ‘ Sigismund,’ ‘ Gonseri- 
cus,’ and ‘ Pygmalion ’ (1693). A numlier of 
M8. compositions for the church are mentioned 
in Q.‘L. M. c. c. 

CONRAD VON ZABERN (6. Zabern, Al- 
sace), a 15th-century Mag. Theol., preacher at 
Heidelberg c. 1470, and professor at the uni- 
versity, where he lectured on music. He wrote 
an essay on the use of the monochord, Incipit 
opusculum valde singulare, printed with the 
Bible types of Joh. Fust and Peter Schofler, 
Mayence, c. 1473 ; and one, De modo bene 
cantandi choralem cantum . . . printed by 
Schoffer, 1474 ; another edition of this by Diel 
appeared in 1509. E. v. d. s. 

CONSECUTIVE, the term applied to 
intervals which recur between the same parts 
or voices, but more especially to consecutive 
fifths and octavos for long condemned by 
theorists on ajsthotic grounds. 8ir Hubert 
Parry explained the objection to consecutive 
octavos, when employ (id in music the part- 
writing of which is clearly defined, by saying 
that the effect of number in the parts variously 
moving is pointlessly and inartistically reduced. 
This is owing to the sense of identity which 
appears to us when the upper notes reinforce 
the most prominent harmonics of the lower. 
Consecutive fifths are in a somewhat different 
category. Idicre is no identity here of rein- 
forced harmonics, whatever reinforcement there 
is, is of the third harmonic of the lov/er notes 
but sounded an octave lower, and the similar 
motion of the progression only serves to make 
more pronounced the peculiar effect of bare- 
ness in quality, penetrative power and sug- 
gestion of definite tonality which the simultane 
ous sounding of two notes at the interval of a 
fifth creates. This effect was felt to be out of 
place in music of the classical type ; it was too 
obtrusive and was apt to destroy the char 
acteristic clarity and subtlety of part-writing 
and tonal scrupulousness. It was therefore 
a common practice to avoid such consecutives 
altogether. That the effect was directly due 
to the similar progression of parts rather than 
of sounds is shown by the following example 
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where ‘ consecutives ’ are avoided by the parts 
being made to cross. 

sounding 
harmonic 
ally 

Modern practice has definitely sought to 
make use of the effect produced by consecutive 
fifths and in various ways. At the opening of 
the third act of ‘ La Boheme ’ Puccini writes : 



*Cello8. 


ingeniously and aptly creating a cold, grey 
atmosphere. This is analogous to the ‘ colour- 
ing ’ of a melody by accompanying it by itself 
at an interval of a fifth or fourth as Elgar has 
done in ‘ The Apostles * : 


The Apostles.** 



Another device much used by Debussy and 
other French writers is to support harmonies, 
whether closely related or not, by the funda- 
mental bass with the fifth added. See also 
Ravel’s sonatina for piano for many delicate 
effects of a similar kind ; also under Harmony, 
(3). The development and condensation of 
traditional harmonic values. 

It is interesting to quote two much earlier 
uses of consecutive fifths. Wagner writes in 
* Tristan und Isolde ’ : 





and Verdi in his Requiem : 



In musical training the avoidance of con- 
secutive fifths and octaves in part-writing still 
remains essential if a sure command over chord 
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manipulation and contrapuntal freedom is to 
be obtained. N. c. o. 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE, a free 
school of music, established in Paris by the 
Convention Nationale, Aug. 3, 1795. Its first 
suggestion was due to a horn player named 
Rodolphe, and the plan which he submitted to 
the minister Amelot in 1775 was carried into 
effect on Jan. 3, 1784, by Baron Breteuil, of 
Louis XVI.’s household, acting on the advice 
of Gossec. This Ecole Royale do Chant, under 
Gossec’s direction, was opened Apr. 1, 1784, in 
the Hotel des Menus -Plaisirs du Roi, then used 
by the Academic for its rehearsals. It re- 
mained there as Conservatoire until the end of 
1910 ; at the beginning of 1911 it was moved to 
14 Rue de Madrid, formerly occupied by Jesuits 
as a College. 

The first public concert was given Apr. 18, 
1786, and on the addition of a class for dramatic 
declamation in the following June it adopted 
the name of ‘ ficole Royale de Chant et de 
Declamation Lyrique.’ The municipality en- 
gaged a band under Bernard Sarrette in 1790, 
and instituted on June 9, 1792, the ficole 
Gratuite de Musique de la Garde Nationale 
Parisienne, which did good service under Sar- 
rette’s skilful direction, and finally took the 
name of Institut National de Musique, Nov. 8, 
1793. But the independent existence of both 
these schools came to an end on the formation, 
by Government, of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Aug. 3, 1795, in which they were 
incorporated. Sarrette was shortly afterwards 
appointed president of the institution, and in 
1797 his charge extended to 125 professors and 
600 pupils of both sexes, as Avell as to the print- 
ing-office and warehouse established at 15 
Faubourg Poissonni^re, where the ‘ Methodes 
du Conservatoire,* prepared under the super- 
vision of Catel, M6hul, Rode, Kreutzer and 
other eminent professors, were published. 
The organisation of the Conservatoire was 
modified by Bonaparte in Mar, 1800, after 
which the staff stood as follows : 

Director: Sarrette. Five InspecU^s of Tuition: 
Gossec, M6hul, Lesueur, Cherubini and Monsi^ny. 
Thirty first-class Professors : Louis Adam, Berton, 
Blasius. Catel, Devlenne, Dugazon, Duvemov, Garat, 
Gavlnies, Hugot, Kreutzer, Persuis, Piantade, Bode, 
Bodolphe, Sallentln, etc. Forty second-claM Pro- 
fessors ; Adrien, Baillot, Boieldleu, Domnlch, Eler, 
Jadln, etc. 

The Conservatoire was again reorganised Oct. 
15, 1812, by the famous D^cret de Moscou, 
under which eighteen pupils, nine of each sex, 
destined for the Theatre Fran^ais, received an 
annual allowance of 1100 francs, on the same 
footing with the Pensionnaires— eighteen vocal 
students, twelve male and six female. This 
Pensionnat had been established in 1806, but 
the men alone lived at the Conservatoire. li 
was abolished in 1870. 

On Dec. 28, 1814, Sarrette was abruptly dis- 
missed from the post he had filled with so much 
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zeal and talent, and though reinstated on May 
26, 1815, was compelled to retire finally on the 
17th of the following November. The studies 
were interrupted for the time, and the school 
remained closed until Apr. 1816, when it re- 
opened under its former title of ficole Roy ale de 
Musique, with Feme as Inspector-General. 
Cherubini succeeded him Apr, 1, 1822, and 
remained until Feb. 8, 1842, when he was 
replaced by Auber, who directed the Conserva- 
toire until his death, May 12, 1871. He was 
followed by Ambroise Thomas, 1871-06; 
Theodore Dubois, 1896-1905 ; Gabriel Faur4, 
1905-20; Henri Rabaud (appointed Oct. 1, 
1920), the pre^nt (1926) director. 

The budget originally amounted to 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,000, 
a fact indicative of the grave money difficulties 
with which Sarrette had to contend through all 
his years of office, i»^ addition to the systematic 
opposition of both artists and authorities. By 
the publication of the M^ethode dii Corhservatoire, 
however, to which each professor gave his 
adherence, he succeeded in uniting the various 
parties of the educational department on a com- 
mon basis. Amongst the savants of the institu- 
tion who assisted in this work were Ginguone, 
Lac^pMe and Prony. Under Sarrette the 
pupils were stimulated by public practisings ; 
to him is also due the building of the old 
library, begun in 1801, and the inauguration of 
the theatre in the Rue Bergere, 1812. In the 
same year he obtained an increase of 26,800 
francs for the expenses of the Pensionnat ; and 
the institution of the ‘ Prix do Rome * in 1803, 
which secured to the holders the advantage of 
residing in Italy at the expense of Government, 
was his doing. 

Under Feme’s administration an ‘ ficole 
Primaire de Chant ’ was formed, Apr. 23, 1817, 
in connexion with the Conservatoire, and 
directed by Choron. The inspectorship of the 
£cole de Musique at Lille was given to Plantade. 
In 1810 it adopted the title of ‘ Conservatoire 
Secondaire de Paris,’ in which it was followed 
by the ficole at Douai, no longer in existence. 
The formation of special classes for lyrical 
declamation and the study of opera parts was 
also due to Penie. 

Cherubini’s strictness of rule and his pro- 
found knowledge made his direction very 
favourable for the progress of the Conservatoire. 
The men’s pensionnat was reorganised under 
him, and the number of public practices, which 
all prize-holders were forced to attend, in- 
creased in 1823 from six to twelve. The ficole 
de Musique founded at Toulouse in 1820 was 
attached to the Conservatoire (1826), as that 
of Lille had previously been. He opened new 
instrumental classes, and gave much encourage- 
ment to the productions of the ‘ Soci6t6 des 
Concerts du Conservatoire,’ By his means the 
library acquired the right tc one of the two 
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copies of every piece of music or book upon 
music which authors and composers are com- 
pelled to deposit with the Ministre do ITnte- 
rieur (Mar. 29, 1834). In short, during his 
long administration he neglected no means of 
raising the tone of the studies of the Central 
Conservatoire, and extending its influence. 
The following were among his principal co- 
adjutors : 

Habcneck and Paer, inspectors of tuition ; Lesueiir, 
Berton, Reicha, Fc^.tis, Hal6vy, Carafa, composition ; 
Lain6, Lays, (tarat, Plantade, Ponchard, JJandcrali, 
BordoRiii, Panscron, Mme. Damoreau, sinKing ; 
instrumental classes — Bcnoist, the organ ; Louis 
Adam and Zimmerman, piano ; Baillot, Kreutzer, 
llabeneck, violin ; Baudiot, Norblin, Vaslln, violon- 
cello ; Ctuillou, Tulou, flute ; Vogt, oboe ; Lefovrc, 
Klos^, clarinet ; Delcambre, Oebauer, bassoon ; 
Dauprat, Meifred, horn ; Dauvern6, trumpet ; 
Blcppo, trombone ; Naderman, Pnimicr, harp ; 
Adolphe Noiirrit, the opera ; Michclot, Samson, 
Provost, and Beauvallet, professors of tragedy and 
comedy. 

Amongst the professors appointed by Auber 
we may mention : 

Adolphe Adam, Ambroise Thomas, Reber, composi- 
tion ; El wart, Bazin, harmony ; Battaille, Duprez 
Faurc, Garcia, R6vial, Masset, singing ; Madame 
Parrenc, Henri Herz, Marmontel, Lc Couppey, piano ; 
Alard, Girard, Massart, Cli. Dancla, violin ; Pranc- 
homme and Clievillard, violoncello. 

Classes for wind instruments : 

Tulou, Dorns, flute ; Verroust, oboe ; Willent, 
Cokken, bassoon ; Galiay, Meifred, horn ; Porestier, 
Arban, cornet ; Mile. Brohan, MM. Regnier, Monrose, 
Bressant, professors of comedy. 

The debuts under Auber’s management were 
most brilliant, and he drew public attention 
to the Conservatoire by reviving the public 
practices. The fa 9 ade of the establishment in 
the faubourg Poissonniero was rebuilt in 1845, 
and in 1864 the building was considerably 
enlarged, and those in the Rue du Conservatoire 
inaugurated, including the hall and offices of 
the theatre, the museum and library. 

But notwithstanding the growing importance 
of the Conservatoire under Auber’s strict and 
impartial direction, the last years of his life 
were embittered by the revival of the office of 
‘ Administrateur ’ in the person of Lassabathie, 
a former ‘ chef du Bureau des Theatres,’ and 
the appointment of a commission in 1870 to 
reorganise the studios — a step in which some 
members foresaw the ruin of the school. Lassa- 
bathie published his Histoire du Conservatoire, 
imperial de Musique et de Declamation (Paris, 
1860), a hasty selection of documents, but 
containing ample details as to the professorial 
staff. 

During the regime of Ambroise Thomas, the 
office of ‘ Administrateur * was suppressed ; 
lectures on the general history of music were 
instituted ; an orchestral class directed by 
Deldevez, and compulsory vocal classes for 
reading at sight were founded, and the solfeggio 
teaching was completely reformed. Ambroise 
Thomas endeavoured to improve the tuition 
in all its branches, to raise the salaries of tfwi 
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professors, and increase the general budget. 
Amongst the musical professors under the 
directorship of Th. Dubois may be mentioned : 
Lenepveu, Widor, Faur6 (composition, counter- 
point and fugue) ; Bourgault - Ducoudray 
(musical history) ; Mme. Rosa Caron, Jean 
Lassalle, Warot, Dubulle (singing) ; G. Marty 
'vocal ensemble) ; Al. Guilmant (organ and 
improvisation) ; Dimmer, Philipp, Delabordo, 
Duvernoy, Marmontel (piano) ; Lefort, Berth- 
elier (violin) ; Taffanel (flute). 

Under G. Faure’s leadership : Widor, P. 
Vidal, G6dalge, Oaussade (composition, counter- 
point and fugue) ; M. Emmanuel (musical 
history) ; H. Biisser (vocal ensemble) ; E. 
Gigout (organ and improvisation) ; Paul Dukas 
replaced by Vincent dTndy (orchestral and 
conducting class) ; Diemer, Philipp, A. Cortot 
(piano) ; Lefort, Remy, Nadaud (violin) ; 
Loob (violoncello). 

Since 1920 the staff of professors has 
altered only in detail occasioned by deaths, etc. 
There are about 90 teachers in all. A yearly 
Annuaire offiriel du Conservatoire National de 
Musi(iue et de Declamatwji (Maurice Senart, 
Paris) gives the names of all the teachers and 
the general regulations of the establishment, 
as well as the list of branch schools of the 
Conservatoire and of the ‘ ficoles Rationales 
do Musique.’ 

The Chief Council of Instruction is formed of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, the Director of Fine Arts, the Director of 
the Conservatoire, the ‘ Chef du Bureau des 
Theatres,’ the Secretary of the Conservatoire. 
They are assisted (for the musical section) by 
a body of 18 members, 10 of whom do not 
belong to the Conservatoire and 8 of whom 
are professors there ; a similar arrangement 
exists for dramatic studies with, however, only 
2 professors belonging to the school. 

The Conservatoire provides free musical and 
dramatic instruction for ujjwards of 600 pupils 
and * auditeurs,’ who, besides their regular 
studies, have the advantage of an extensive 
library and a museum of musical instruments. 

The library has been moved into a building 
specially built for the purpose. It dates from 
the foundation of the school itself and is open 
to the public daily from 10 to 4. The first 
librarian, Eler, was followed by Langle (1790- 
1807), the Abbe Roze (1807-20), Perne (1820- 
1822), F6tis (1827-31), Bott6ede Toulmon 
(1831-50), Berlioz (as conservateur 1839-50, 
and as librarian 1852-69), Felicien David 
(1869-76), Weekerlin (1876-1909), J. Tiorsot 
(1909-20), H. Expert (1920). 

The library contains over 22,000 scores, 850 
instrumental ‘ methods,’ 550 treatises on har- 
mony, composition, fugue, etc. The solfeggio, 
plain -chant and singing methods number 5000 
volumes ; there are 3000 volumes of musical 
literature. The number of works is increased 
VOL. I 
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constantly by iiuians of a special grant. It 
also possesses a cotisiderablo number of manu- 
scripts and autographs, to which those of the 
Prix de Romo were added in 1871. This 
collection contains the autographs of all the 
j^rize cantatas since the foundation of the Prix 
DE Rome (q.v.) in 1803. Amongst the other im- 
portant collections are those of Eler, composed 
of works of the 16th and 17th centuries put 
into score ; of Bottoe de Toulmon, comprising 
85 volumes of MS. copies of the chefs-d'oeuvre 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries from 
Munich, Vienna and Rome, including all 
Palestrina’s masses. In 1872 the library was 
further enriched by Schoolcher’s collection, 
containing every edition of Handel’s works and 
a vast array of Handel -literature. Amongst 
the extremely rare works are : 

El Melopeo by Cerone ; treatlflfts by Agricola, Luaclniuii. Pra«torlu§, 
Mentenne ; several editionn of Oafori ; Jt Tratuihano by Diruta : 
origiual edltlouH of most of the old clavecinlRta ; L’OrehitographU ot 
Tholnot Arbeau ; the ‘ Ballet ( ‘o nlque oe la Reine ’ ; the Floret 
imteice of 1488 ; old miaaala and treatises on plain*chant. 

(See Libraries of Music.) 

The museum, inaugurated 1861, now in the 
same building as the library, is open to the 
public on Mondays and Thursdays from 1.30 
to 4. At first it merely contained the 230 
articles which the Government had purchased 
from Clapisson (the first ‘ Conservateur ’) in 
1861, and 123 musical instruments transferred 
from the Garde Mcuble and other State in- 
stitutions, or presented by private donors. On 
the appointment of Gustave Chouquet, Sept. 
30, 1871, the number of objects did not exceed 
380, but it now possesses 700 instruments and 
objects of art of the greatest interest. He was 
succeeded as Conservateur du mus6e by L4on 
Pilhaut (d. Jan. 1, 1904). His successor is 
Rene Brancour. A full historical catalogue 
was published by M. Chouquet (see Biblio- 
graphy below). 

There are affiliated schools of music (!l^coles 
succursales) at Dijon (dir. L. Dumas), Lille 
(dir. Ratez), Lyons (dir. Witkowski), Nancy 
(dir. Bachelet), etc. In 1871 Henri Reber 
succeeded Ambroise Thomas as inspector of 
these provincial schools ; then caftle E, Reyer, 
with MM. Lenepveu, Jonci^res, H. Mar^chal, 
Canoby and G. Faure, as assistant inspectors. 
The present (1926) Inspector-General is Alfred 
Bruneau ; the other inspectors are the com- 
posers P. V. de la Nux, and P. Dukas. 

Bibl. — Constant Fiereb ; B. Sarrotte et let origint du Oonterwt» 
Mre. (Paris, 181)6.) G. C'HOUQtJKT : Le MuUe du Contervatoirt 
National de Mueiqut. (Paris, 1876.) ^ ^ 

CONSERVATORIO. The Conservatori in 
which the great schools of Italian music were 
formed were so called because they were in- 
tended to preserve (conservare) the science of 
music from corruption. Of these the most 
ancient were the foui Neapolitan schools, Santa 
Maria di Loreto, San Onofrio, De* Poveri di 
Gesh Cristo, and Della Pietk de* Turchlni, 
which all sprang from the first school of musie 

2z 
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founded at Naples before 1490 by Jean Tinotor, 
a Fleming, reconstituted by Gesualdo, Prince 
of Venosa, and Alessandro Scarlatti, and illus* 
trated by a long roll of eminent musicians. 
(See Naples and Tinctoris.) 

The Conservatori of Venice arose out of the 
school founded by another Fleming, Willaert, 
at the same date with that of Naples, and were 
also four in number : L* Ospedale della Pietk, 
dei Mendicant!, degP Incurabili, L* Ospeda- 
letto de’ SS. Giovanni e Paolo. (See Venice.) 
Nor does this list include the various * chapel 
schools * of music for the choirs of the great 
cathedrals, after the pattern of the musical 
school founded in the 6th century by Gregory 
the Great for the Pontifical Chapel at Rome, 
the archives of which were destroyed in 
the sack of Rome by Charles V. 1627. (See 
Rome.) 

The Venetian Conservatori have ceased to 
exist, those of Naples are now represented by 
a Royal Neapolitan College, and there is a 
* Reale Conservatorio di Musica * extant and 
flourishing at Milan. 

The other schools of importance will be 
found under the names of the cities to which 
they belong, except the Conservatoire of Paris, 
described under Conservatoire, and the 
schools of London, for which see Guildhall 
School, Royal Academy, Royal College, 
and Trinity College. c. m. p. 

CONSOLE, the manuals, drawstops, pedals, 
and accessories of the organ, taken as a whole, 
and as distinct from the actual pipes and 
bellows. 

CONSONANCE. The term consonance is 
used in music to denote the pleasing effect 
produced when the notes forming one of certain 
groups are sounded together. Such groups are 
the fourth, the fifth, the major triad, etc. 

The term is also occasionally less correctly 
used to denote the group of notes which give 
consonance. Thus the fifth, for instance, is 
sometimes called a consonance. It is more 
correct to call it a consonant interval. 

The pairs of notes within the limits of an 
octave which form consonant intervals are 
given below with the ratios of the vibration 
numbers of the two notes forming each interval. 
It will be seen that in each case the ratio can 
be expressed by two small whole numbers. 

It is a general rule that the smaller the 
numbers which define the vibration ratio of 
two notes, the smoother will be the effect when 
the notes are sounded together. 


Octave 1 : 2 Minor Third 5 : 6 

Fifth 2 : 3 Major Sixth 3 : 5 

Fourth 3 ; 4 Minor Sixth 5 : 8 

Major Third 4 : 5 

j. w. c. 

CONSORT, a term used in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in a sense very similar to the modem 
use of the French word ensemble, A consort 
of instruments was any group playing together ; 


their performance was also their ‘ consort,’ ai 
in Milton's lines, 

* Till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite. 

In the former sense a consort was described as 
‘ whole * when it consisted of instruments of 
like kind, e,g. viols, ranging from treble to bass ; 
a ‘ broken ’ consort was one in which instru- 
ments of different types, e,g. wind and string, 
were joined. Thus the ‘ In Nomines ’ and 
Fancies for viols were music for a whole con- 
sort (cf. Chest of Viols), while Morley’s 
‘ Consort Lessons * (1699) for treble lute, 
pandora, cittern, bass viol, flute and treble 
viol afford a good example of the broken 
consort. o. 

CON SPIRITO, see Spiritoso. 

CONSTANTIN, Louis (6. circa 1686; 
d, Paris, Oct. 1667), violinist and ‘Roy des 
violons,' one of the best of the virtuosi of the 
early French school. Mersenne mentions him 
with praise.^ He was a composer and per* 
former, and took part, while still a youth, in the 
music of Louis XIII. Ho succeeded his friend 
Richomme, Dec. 12, 1624, in the post of ‘ Roy 
des violons,* which gave him authority over the 
whole body of minstrels and players. He held 
this post until his death, after which it passed 
to Guillaume Dumanoir. One of his sons, Jean 
Constantin, was violinist-in-ordinary to the 
court of Louis XIV. Another Constantin, pos- 
sibly his grandson, was an oboe-player at the 
court in 1708. 

Biw.. — E r. Tkoisan, LouU Constantin, roi des violons (Chroniqua 
mustealo, vol. xi. Puia. 1876). M. P. 

CONSTRUCTION, the writing of a piece of 
music according to an appreciable j.>lan. 

The element of construction is most import- 
ant in instrumental music, where there is no 
accessory interest to keep the mind engaged. 
In all music connected with words the definite- 
ness of construction must yield to the order of 
the language, and be dependent on what it 
expresses for the chief part of its effect ; but 
in instrumental music it would be impossible 
for the mind to receive a satisfactory impression 
from a work which was purely continuous, and 
had no such connexion between its parts as 
should enable the hearer to refer from one part 
to another, and thereby assist his attention. 
The only manner in which the sense of propor- 
tion and plan, which is so important in works of 
art, can be introduced into music is by repeti- 
tion of parts which shall be distinctly recog- 
nised by the rhythm and order of succession of 
their notes, and are called the subjects. And 
the construction of a fine movement is like that 
of a grand building in which the main subjects 
are the great pillars upon which the whole 
edifice rests, and all the smaller details of orna- 
mentation are not just an irregular medley of 
ill-assorted beauties, but being reintroduced 

I J g fwi mi i wniMrMito, 1030, 1 t< 101. 
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nere and there, either simply or disguised with 
graceful devices, give that unity and complete- 
ness to the general effect which the absence 
of plan can never produce. As instrumental 
music grows older new plans of construction are 
frequently invented, especially in small lyrical 
pieces, which imitate more or less the character 
of songs, or represent some fixed and definite 
idea or emotion, according to the supposed 
order or progress of which the piece is con- 
structed. In small pieces for single instruments 
originality of plan is generally an advantage ; 
but in large forms of instrumental composition 
it is most desirable for the general plan to be to 
a certain extent familiar, though it is on the 
other hand undesirable that it should be very 
obvious. The former strains the attention too 
heavily, the latter engages it too slightly. An 
account of the plans most generally used for 
such large instrumental works as symphonies, 
concertos, overtures, sonatas, etc,, will be found 
under their own headings, and from a more 
generalised point of view in the article Form. 

CONTES D’HOFFMANN, opera iil 4* acts, 
text by Barbier, music by Offenbach ; pro- 
duced, Op6ra-Comique, Feb. 10, 1881 ; Adelphi 
Theatre (in German), Apr. 17, 1907 ; in English, 
His Majesty’s Theatre (Beecham), May 12, 
1910. The music was finally revised and 
oartly orchestrated by Guiraud, 

CONTI, Carlo (6, Arpino, Oct. 9, 1796; 
d. Naples, July 10, 1868), a pupil of Tritto and 
Zingarelli ; counterpoint professor at Naples 
Conservatoire, 1846 ; deputy director for Mer- 
cadante (who became blind), 1862. He com- 
posed 11 operas, mostly very successful. Of 
an opera, ‘ Jane Shore,’ adapted from Rowe’s 
tragedy, and performed at the Scala Theatre, 
Milan, in 1830, only the 2nd act met with 
success. For the Church he wrote 6 maases, 
2 Requiems and other compositions. Fil. 
Marchetti and Fr. Florimo are among the 
number of his pupils. e. v. d. s. 

CONTI, see Gizziello. 

CONTI, (1) Francesco Bartolomeo 
(6. Florence, Jan. 20, 1681 ; d. Vienna, July 20, 
1732), eminent theorbist and dramatic com- 
poser, appointed court-theorbist at Vienna in 
1701. 

He resigned in 1705, but was reappointed 
theorbist in 1708, with the additional post in 
1713 of court-composer. From this time he 
devoted himself with marked success to the 
composition of operas, especially the higher 
kind of comic operas. His best work was the 
tmgi -comic opera ' Don Chisciotte in Sierra 
Morena,’ which is a model of its kind for the 
clear delineation of each separate character. 
It was performed first at the Carnival of 1719 
in Vienna, and afterwards (1722) at Hamburg, 
in German, His first opera, ‘ Clotilde * (Vienna, 
1706), was produced in London (1709), and the 


songs published separately by Walsh. Conti’s 
cantatas and oratorios are solid and thoughtful. 
The catalogue in Q,~L, comprises 16 grand 
operas, 13 serenades or ‘ Feste teatrali,’ and 9 
oratorios, the scores of which are to be found 
almost entire in the Imperial Library and in 
the archives of the Ge^llschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna. Mattheson, in his Fott- 
kommeTie Kapellmeister (1739, p, 40), casts a 
grave slur on Conti’s character through a 
confusion between him and his son Ignaz. 
The mistake was corrected by Quantz in Mar- 
purg’s H istorisch-kritische Beyirdge (1754, vol. i. 
p. 219), and by Gerber in his Neues Lexicon^ 
but F^tis maintained the authenticity of the 
anecdote in the Revue musicale (1827, No. 3), 
and even repeated it in his Biographie unu 
verselle after the real facts had been made 
known by Molitor in the A.M.Z. (1838, p. 
153). 

(2) The younger Conti, Ionaz (6. 1699 ; 
d. Mar. 28, 1769), whom F^tis is uncertain 
whether to call the son or the brother of Fran- 
cesco, was really his son. He held the post of 
Hof -scholar from 1719 up to the time of his 
death, and composed several serenades and 
oratorios which bear no traces of his father’s 
ability. 0. P. P. 

CONTINUO, the short for Basso Continuo, 
the Italian equivalent for Thorough-bass 
( q.v.). 

CONTRA, a prefix of which the musical 
meaning is ‘ an octave below.’ 

CONTRABASS CLARINET, see Clarinet 
(5). 

CONTRABASSO, the Italian for Double 
Bass (g.r,). (See also Bass (2).) 

CONTRABASS POSAUNE, see Trombone. 

CONTRABASS TUBA, see Tuba. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO, see Bassoon (2). 

CONTRALTO or ALTO {contrUf or counter 
to the alto part in choral writing : see Alto), 
the term used to denote the lowest of the 
three principal varieties of women’s voices, the 
others being Soprano (^.t;.)and Mezzo-soprano 
( g.r.). Although the compass oAhe contralto 
voice may sometimes have a range of two and 
a half octaves from E upwards, it is the 
peculiarly rich and weighty quality of the 
lower register which gives it its character. 

CONTRALTO BUGLE, the soprano Sax- 
horn in Bb. 

CONTRAPUNTAL is properly that which is 
written according to the rules of strict Counter- 
point. (See Counterpoint.) 

CONTRARY MOTION, the progression of 
parts in opposite directions, one or more as- 
cending while the other or others descend, as — 



In contrapuntal music it was considered 
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preferable to similar or oblique motion, and it 
always has a stronger and more vigorous char- 
acter than either of these. Many conspicuous 
examples of its use in modem music may be 
found, as for instance in the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor — 



Passing notes are allowed to progress con- 
tinuously by contrary motion until they arrive 
at notes which form a part of some definite 
harmony ( ♦ ), as — 



from the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in Bb, op. 106. c. h. h. p. 

CONTREDANSE (Engl, country -dance; Ger. 
Contretanz)y a dance of English origin, replacing 
in popular favour the branle, which was in 
great vogue in France during the 18th century 
until the reign of the quadrille. The ‘ Suites 
de danscs de bals du roi ’ (Ballard, 1699) con- 
tain 17 ‘ contredanses anglaises.’ It was also 
introduced into French stage -music, e.g. in 
Dauvergne’s ‘ Les Trocqueurs ’ (1763) in the 
final ballet. The music to the controdanse is i 
of a lively character ; it is written either in 
2-4 or in 6-8 time, and consists uniformly of 
eight-batf phrases, each of which is usually 
repeated. The name is a corruption of the 
English Country Dance (q.v,). Beethoven 
has written 12 contredanses for orchestra, from 
one of which he developed the finale of his 
‘ Eroica ’ symphony. Mozart has also left a 
large number of specimens of this class of com- 
position. A series of 6 or 6 contredanses forms 
a Quadrille ( q ^ v ,). e. p. ; m. l, p. 

CONVERSE, Frederick Shepherd (6. New- 
town. Mass., U.S.A., Jan. 6, 1871), American 
composer, was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and began the study of piano 
under local teachers. His father intended him 
to make a commercial career, but his musical 
inclinations prevailed. He entered Harvard 
University in 1889 and took the musical 
courses under Prof. John Knowles Paine. He 
was graduated in 1893 with highest honours in 
music, and at this time his first work, a sonata 
for violin and piano, was performed. 

Converse, after graduation, endeavoured to 
carry out his father’s ideas, but a few months 
in an office proved that this was not his pro- 


vince. Having determined to become a pro 
fessional musician, he pursued his studies under 
Carl Baermann, an eminent Boston pianist, 
and in composition with George Chadwick 
(j.v.). Subsequently he went to Europe and 
studied in the Royal School of Music in 
Munich, from which he was graduated in 
1898 with honours in composition. His D 
minor symphony was produced at this time. 
On returning to America Converse settled again 
in Boston, where he taught harmony in the 
New England Conservatory, 1899-1901. Then 
till 1904 ho was instructor in composition in 
Harvard University, and from 1904-07 assist- 
ant professor of music there. In 1907 he re- 
signed in order to devote himself entirely to 
composition. Converse’s earliest works showed 
the influence of his orthodox Munich training, 
but with his ‘ Festival of Pan ’ he made his 
departure toward thd modern romantic style. 
Walt Whitman’s poetry liberated him from 
formal traditions, and his ‘ Mystic Trumpeter,’ 
regarded by most American commentators as 
his best composition, disclosed his eager search 
for imaginative delineation and dramatic ex- 
pression. Converse is a composer of independ- 
ent methods and large technical skill. 

The following is a list of his works : 

Orchestral : Overture, ‘ Youth, ’18U7; Syitiphony, D minor, 1898 ; 
Festival March, 1900; ‘The Festival of Pan,’ 1900; ‘ Kmlyinion’s 
Narrative,’ tone poem, 1903 ; ‘ Kuphrosyne,’ overture, 190.3 ; ‘ Night ’ 
and ‘ Day,’ tone iioems for piano and orchestra on verses by Walt 
Whitman, 1905; 'The Mystic Trumpeter,’ tone poem, 190.5; 
‘Orinatd,’ tone poem, 1912 ; ‘ Ave atque Vale,’ tone pmun, 1917; 
symphony in C minor, 19'20; symphony in E major, 1922; 'Song 
of the Seji,’ tone jjoem, ll>'24. 

Opbrah : * The Pipe of Desire,’ 1906; ‘The Sacrifice,’ 1911. 

Choral : ' Job,’ dramatic poem for soloists, chorus aiid orchestra, 
written for the 60th anniversary of the Worcester (Mass.) Festival 
1907. Psalm for male chorus, brass Instruments and orchestra, 
it»r the dedication of the new buildings of the Harvard Mediejil 
School, 1906 ; ’ Masque of St. Louis,’ lid 4. 

Mis<'BT.lankuu8 : ‘ IjR Helle Dame sans Merci,’ ballad f«>r baritone 
ami on-hestra, 1!K).3 ; string quartets in E fiat, 1902; .-ind A mim>r, 
1904; overture, entr’actes and incidental music to 'Jeanne d’Arc,’ 
play by Percy Mackayo, 1906 ; pianoforte pieces and songs. 

W. J. H. 

CONVERSI, Girolamo (6. Correggio about 
middle of 16th cent.), known as the author 
of the following works : Canzoni a 5 voci ; 
Venice, G. Scotto, 1572 ; reprinted by the same 
publisher in 1573, 1575, 1578, 1580, 1585 and 
1589 ; Madrigali, a 6 voci, lib. 1 ; Venice, 1584; 
ibid, in 4to. Conversi is familiar to English 
amateurs through his fine Madrigal, ‘ When all 
alone my pretty love was playing.’ E. n. p. 

COOK, Thomas Aynsley ( h . London, July 
1836 or 1831 ; d. Liverpool, Feb. 16, 1894), 
operatic bass. His father was an engraver 
living in Cornhill, and as a boy he had a fin© 
soprano voice, which was trained by Edward 
Hopkins of the Temple. Developing into a 
powerful bass, he went to Germany and studied 
under Staudigl and other good teaohers for 
five years, and sang at several Bavarian 
theatres. He made his debut in England at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 1866, and 
was successful in leading bass parts of operas 
by Meyerbeer, Weber, Benedict, Balfe, and 
Wallace, which he sang with the ‘ National 
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English Opera ’ headed by Mme. Lncy Escott. 
For three years he then toured with that prima 
donna in the United States, and on his return 
sang with the Pyne and Harrison troupe, 
besides appearing once with Grisi at Liverpool 
as Oroveso in ‘ Norma.* In the ’seventies he 
made a name for himself in London in the 
op6ra-bouffes of Offenbach (‘ Grande Huchesse * 
and ‘ Barbe-Bleue’), besides supporting Santley 
at the Gaiety in ‘ Zampa,* ‘ Fra Diavolo * and 
‘ Peter the Shipwright.* His Devilshoof in 
the ‘ Bohemian Girl * was by that time famous, 
and he made the r61e his own. His long con- 
nexion with Carl Rosa began in Sept. 1874, at 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre, after a tour in 
America with the Parepa-Rosa Company; and, 
except for one short break, it lasted twenty 
years. During that period he sang an exten- 
sive round of parts and earned remarkable 
popularity in most of them. On the occasion 
of a ‘ command * performance ( 1892) at Balmoral 
Castle (at which he sang as the Sergeant in 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’) he was 
reminded by Queen Victoria that she had 
heard him sing in Balfe’s ‘ Satanella * at Covent 
Garden in the ’fifties. He last appeared in 
public at Liverpool in Feb. 1894, only a few 
days before his death. He had a powerful 
voice of agreeable quality, his singing and 
acting being marked by abundant energy and 
spirit, coupled with a keen sense of humour. 

His daughter, Annie, who sang for some 
years with the Carl Rosa Company, became 
the wife of the conductor, Eugene Goossens 
(second of that name, g.v.), and is the mother 
of Eugene Goossens, jun., the composer and 
conductor. ' F. K. 

COOKE, (1) Benjamin, Mus.D, (b. London, 
1734 ; d, there, Sept. 14, 1793), organist, son of 
Benjamin Cooke, a music publisher in New 
St., Co vent Garden. In his 9th year he was 
placed under the instruction of Dr. Pepusch, 
and made such rapid progress as in three years* 
time to be able to act as deputy for John 
Robinson, organist of Westminster Abbey. 

In 1752 he was appointed successor to 
Dr. Pepusch as conductor at the Academy of 
Ancient Music. In Sept. 1757, on the resigna- 
tion of Bernard Gates, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of master of the choristers of Westminster 
Abbey, and on Jan. 27, 1758, that of lay vicar 
there. On July 1, 1762, on the death of 
Robinson, Cooke was appointed organist of the 
Abbey. In 1775 he took the degree of Doctor 
of Music at Cambridge, and in 1782 was 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. In 
the latter year he was elected organist of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. He was an assistant 
director at the Handel Commemoration in 
1784. In 1789 he resigned the conductorship 
of the Academy of Ancient Music to Dr. Arnold. 
He is buried in the west cloister of Westminster 
Ibbey, where a mural tablet, with a fine canon 


(see Augmentation), records his skill and 
worth. Dr. Cooke*s compositions, which are 
voluminous, are for the church, concert-room 
and chamber. For the theatre he produced 
nothing except an ode for Dr. Delap’s tragedy, 

‘ The Captives,* 1786. His church music com- 
prises the fine service in G written for the 
reopening of the Abbey organ after the addition 
by Avery of the pedal organ (West’s Cath, Org,% 
and one composed in 1787 at the request of 
Lord Heathfield for the use of the garrison in 
Gibraltar ; two anthems composed in 1748 and 
1749 for the Founder’s day at the Charter 
House ; an anthem with orchestral accompani* 
ments for the funeral of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, 1764; another of the same de- 
scription, for the installation of the Bishop of 
Osnaburg, afterwards Duke of York, as Knight 
of the Bath, 1772 ; and fourteen others, be- 
sides several chants and psalm and hymn tunes. 
For the Academy of Ancient Music he added 
choruses and accompaniments to Pergolesi’a 
‘ Stabat Mater,* 1759, and to Galliard’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Hymn * (printed 1772) ; and composed an 
Ode for Christmas Day, 1763 ; ‘ The Syrens* 
Song to Ulysses * ; Collins’s Ode on the Pas- 
sions (printed 1784) ; an Ode on Handel, 1785 ; 
Ode on the Genius of Chatterton, 1786 ; and 
Ode on the King’s recovery, 1789. But the 
compositions by which he is best known are 
his numerous and beautiful glees, canons, etc. 
For seven of these (five glees, a canon and a 
catch) the Catch Club awarded him prizes. 
Dr. Cooke published in his lifetime a collection 
of his glees, and a second collection appeared 
in 1795 under the care of his son Robert. 
Twenty-nine glees, and eleven rounds, catches 
and canons by Dr. Cooke are printed in War- 
ren’s collections. His instrumental composi- 
tions consist of organ pieces, concertos for 
the orchestra, marches and harpsichord 
lessons. 

(2) Robert (6. Westminster, 1768 ; d. Aug, 
13, 1814), son of the above, succeeded his 
father, on his death in 1793, as organist 
of St. Martin - in - the - Fields. i)n the death 
of Dr. Arnold, in 1802, he was appointed 
organist and master of the choristers of West- 
minster Abbey. Whilst of unsound mind he 
ended his life by drowning himself in the 
Thames. He was buried in the west cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. Robert Cooke com- 
posed an Evening Service in C and an anthem, 
‘ An Ode to Friendship,* and several songs and 
glees. Three of the latter obtained prizes at 
the Catch Club. A collection of eight of his 
glees was published by the author in 1805. 

W. H. H. 

COOKE, Captain Henry (d. Hampton 
Court, July 13, 1672), probably a son of * John 
Cooke, a basse from Lichfield,* who was sworn 
‘ pisteler * *Df the Chapel Royal at Whitehall 
in 1623, and died in 1625. 
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The boy was * brought up * in the Royal 
Chapel and took up arms for his royal master 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. We find 
him as a lieutenant in Colonel George Goring^s 
Regiment, which formed part of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s army on the retreat from 
Newcastle into Yorkshire. Before the end of 
the war he was promoted to a captaincy, and 
by that military title he was afterwards 
generally known. During the Commonwealth 
he is said to have made a living by teaching 
music, and it seems probable that he went to 
Italy and studied the language and voice 
production. At the Restoration he was 
appointed bass in the Chapel Royal and Master 
of the Childreti. It was not a cheerful prospect 
for a musician, for there were only five old 
members, no books, no surplices to wear, and 
the Order of Service so entirely forgotten that 
no two organists played it alike. Cooke set 
to work with the utmost energy — he strength- 
ened the boys* voices with cornets and then 
reinstated the old pressgang warrant, which 
enabled him to take from any cathedral or 
country choir any boy that he considered 
suitable. He had an unerring judgment, for 
amongst the earliest batches of children he 
chose Turner, Wise, Blow, Tudway and 
Humphreys. Purcell was not chosen by him 
but joined the choir because his father and 
uncle already belonged to it. 

Cooke’s military discipline was soon apparent. 
The gentlemen were told that they must bo 
‘ properly surplioed, punctual and diligent, and 
must quit all interest in other quires,* The 
instrumentalists were bid ‘ wait in their turnes,’ 
and rehearsals were held regularly on Saturdays. 
Cooke’s boys became famous. They had 
‘ extraordinary skill,’ they could read ‘ any- 
thing at sight ’ (Pepys), could sing well in 
Italian, and six of them composed anthems 
regularly, so that as Tudway tells us ‘ every 
month they produced something fresh,’ They 
were taught Latin and to play on the violin, 
organ, lute and harpsichord. All this was 
accomplished in less than three years, and 
stamps Cooke as the greatest choir trainer this 
country has known. With the consent of the 
king, who perhaps suggested the idea from his 
French experiences, Cooke introduced instru- 
mental music into the church service, and 
* double sackbuts and courtals ’ into choir 
processions, so that all might distinctly hear 
and keep together in time and tune. He 
frequently sang the solos in the anthems him- 
self, and Pepys and Evelyn both bear testimony 
to his extraordinary abilities as a vocalist, and 
they were no mean judges. 

He joined Davenant in his * Entertainment’ 
and the ' Siege of Rhodes,’ composed music for 
some of the acts, took the part of Solyman in 
the latter opera, and made such an* impression 
on Mrs. Edward Coleman (who acted with him) 


that nine years afterwards she was able to give 
an excellent representation of Cooke’s per* 
lormance to Pepys. In addition to this 
dramatic work Cooke wrote a hymn for the 
Installation of Knights of the Garter, Corona- 
tion Music, some 30 anthems, songs and 
partsongs. He had, as Pepys says, a ‘ strange 
mastery in making extraordinary surprising 
closes,* though his part • writing is ungram- 
matical. His anthems were effective and 
pleasing, as we see by many entries in Pepys’ 
diary. In 1662 he became assistant to the 
Corporation of Musicians, afterwards Deputy- 
Marshal, and finally Marshal in succession to 
Laniere in 1670, but in 1672 he resigned office 
‘ by reason of sickness,’ He left London in 
1669 for Hampton Court, where he died (1672), 
and was buried in the east cloister of West- 
minster Abbey on July 17. 

As Cooke was in excellent voice in 1664 he 
is not likely then to have been more than from 
45 to 60 years of age, and therefore about 56 
when he died. At the time of his death the 
Crown owed him more than £500 for wages, 
etc., and about half this sum was paid to his 
widow. A resume of his will is in Lafontaine’s 
‘ The King’s Musick ’ and a list of his com- 
positions. (See also the writer’s article. Mils, 
Anf., Jan. 1911.) j. c. B. 

COOKE, Nathaniel (6. Bosham, near 
Chichester, 1773 ; d, there, Apr. 6, 1827), 
nephew of Matthew Cooke, organist of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, from whom he received 
the chief part of his musical education. 

He became organist of the parish church of 
Brighton, for the use of the choir of which he 
published a Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, including some of his own compositions, 
which long continued in favour. He also pub- 
lished some small pieces for the pianoforte. 

w. H. H. 

COOKE, (1) Thomas Simpson (Tom Cooke) 
(6. Dublin, 1782 ; d. London, Feb. 26, 1848), 
singer and instrumentalist, studied under his 
father Bartlett Cooke, a famous oboe player in 
the band of the Smock Alley Theatre, and made 
such rapid progress as to perform in public a 
violin concerto when only 7 years of age. He re- 
ceived instruction in composition from Giordani. 
When only 16 he was appointed leader of the 
band at the theatre in Crow Street, Dublin, in 
which situation he continued several years, 
and composed several musical pieces. At the 
same time he kept a music shop in Dublin, from 
1806-12, On one of his benefit nights he 
announced himself to sing the tenor part of the 
Seraskier, in Storace’s opera ‘ The Siege of 
Belgrade,’ an experiment which proved quite 
successful, and led to his removal to London, 
where he made his first appearance, in the 
same character, at the English Opera House, 
Lyceum, on July 13, 1813. On Sept. 14, 1816, 
he appeared as Don Carlos in * The Duenna,’ Mi 
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Drury Lane Theatre, where he continued as a 
principal tenor singer for nearly twenty years. 
During this period, on one of his benefit 
nights, he exhibited the versatility of his 
talents by performing in succession on the 
violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
violoncello, double bass and pianoforte. In 
1821 he was called ‘ director of the music 
at Drury Lane Theatre ’ (Quarterly Mus. 
Mag.), About 1823 he undertook, alternately 
with his duty as tenor singer, the duty of 
leader of the band. In 1828-30 he was one 
of the musical managers of Vauxhall Gardens. 
Some years later he was engaged, at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, as director of the 
music and conductor. He was a member of 
the Philharmonic Society, and occasionally led 
the band or conducted the concerts. For several 
years he held the post of principal tenor singer 
at the chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, a post 
he relinquished in 1838. In 1846 he succeeded 
John Loder as leader at the Concert of Antient 
Music. He died at his house in Great Port- 
land Street, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. As a singing-master C'ooke had a 
deserved reputation, and several of his pupils 
achieved distinction ; amongst them Miss M. 
Tree, Mrs. Austin, Miss Povey, Miss Rain- 
forth, the Misses A, and M. Williams and 
Sims Reeves. He wrote a treatise on singing, 
which was much esteemed. Cooke’s principal 
dramatic pieces were : 

• Frederick the Great.* 1814 ; ’ The Klng’t* Proxy/ 1815 ; * The 
Count of Anjou,’ 181fi ; 'A Tale of Other Tlniea ’ (with BochHa), 
18‘2’i ; * The Wager, or, The Midnight Hou»-/ 1825 ; * Abu HatMan * 
(adapted from Weber), ‘ Oberon, or. The Charmed Horn,’ 1826 
iditto) ; ‘ The White Lady ' (from Boieldleu), Oct. 1826 ; * Malvina,’ 
1826 ; * The Boy of Santillane,’ 1827 ; ‘ Isidore de Merida ’ (from 
Storace), 1828 ; * The Brigand/ 1820, one song in which, * Gentle 
Zltella,' attaint great popularity ; * Peter the (ireat,’ 1820 ; ‘ The 
Dragon’s Gift,' 1830 ; * The Ice Witch,’ 1831 ; ’ Hyder All,’ 1831 ; 
* St. Patrick's Eve,’ 1832 ; ‘ King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table,’ 1835 ; additional eongs for ’ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,' 1840 He arranged ' Acle and Galatea ' for the stage, 1842, 
and pr^uced * The Follies of a Night,’ 1846. 

His adaptations of foreign operas conformed to 
the fashion in vogue in his time, t.e. he omitted 
much that the composer wrote, and supplied 
its place by compositions of his own. He pub- 
lished ‘ Six Glees for three and four voices ’ in 
1844, besides many singly. Among his glees 
which gained prizes were : ‘ Hail ! bounteous 
Nature,’ 1829 ; ‘ Come, spirits of air,* 1830 ; 
‘ Let us drain the nectared bowl,’ 1830 ; ‘ Thou 
beauteous spark of heavenly birth,’ 1832 ; ‘ 0 
fair are thy flowerets,* 1836 ; ‘ Strike the lyre ’ 
(Manchester, 1832). He likewise obtained a 
prize for his catch, ‘ Let’s have a catch and not 
a glee,* 1832. 

His eldest son, (2) Henry Angelo Michael 
(commonly known as Grattan) (6. 1809 ; 
d, Harting, Sussex, Sept. 12, 1889), was educated 
in the R.A.M., 1822-28, and for many years 
held the post of principal oboe in all the best 
orchestras ; he was band-master of the second 
regiment of Life Guards, 1849-66. 

w. H. H. ; addns. by w. h. o. f. 

COOPER, George (6. Lambeth, July 7, 
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1820 ; d. London, Oct. 2, 1876), was a son of 
the assistant organist of St. Paul’s. 

When 11 years old he often took the 
service at St. Paul’s for his father, and at the 
Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy it was the 
delight of Attwood (then chief organist) to 
make him extemporise. On one such occasion 
Mendelssohn is said to have remarked and 
praised him. At thirteen and a half he was 
made organist of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 
On Attwood’s death he became assistant 
organist of St. Paul’s, vice his father resigned ; 
in 1836 organist of St. Ann and St. Agnes ; 
and on the death of his father, in 1843, suc- 
ceeded him at St. Sepulchre’s, and became 
singing-master and organist to Christ’s Hos- 
pital as well. On the death of J. B. Sale, in 
1856, he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal. 

COOPER, John, called COPRARIO (6. circa 
1570 ; d. 1627), was an Englishman who, hav- 
ing Italianised his name during a sojourn in 
Italy before 1604, continued the use of it after 
his return to England. He was a composer for 
and performer on the lute and viola da gamba, 
and the musical instructor of the children of 
James I., as well as of William and Henry 
Lawes. 

In 1606 he published : 

* Funeral Teares for the Death of the Right Honorable the Rarle 
of De%’nn8hire: figured In aeaven aongea, whereof aixe are ao eet 
forth that the woidea may be expreat by a treble voice alone to 
the Lute and Raae Viull, or elae that the meane part may be added, 
if any ahall affect more fulneaBe of parta. 1'he aeaveuth ia made 
in forme of a Dialogue and cannot be aung without two voycea.’ 

He composed the music to * The Masque of the 
Inner Temple and Graye’s Inn,’ performed at 
Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1612-13. In 1613 he 
published ‘ Songs of Mourning bewailing the 
untimely death of Prince Henry.* (See Cam- 
PIAN.) He contributed 3 of the songs to the 
masque performed at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s 
Night, 1613, and supplied much of the music in 
‘ The Masque of Flowers * presented in the 
same place on Twelfth Night in the following 
year, both masques being given in honour of 
the marriage of the Earl of Sbmgrset and Lady 
Frances Howard. A large number of composi- 
tions for strings, and strings and organ are in 
the library at Christ Church, Oxford (see 
Catalogue, Part I.^ A song, * Come ashore, come 
merry mates,* is included in J. Stafford Smith*® 
‘ Musica Antiqua ’ (1812). There are numerous 
compositions for viols by him in the R.C.M., 
while a fair amount of his music is in the British 
Museum. Add. MSS. 10,445 contains 14 fancies 
for 2 bass viols. There is a fancy for 3 viols in 
Add. MSS. 17,792-6, some for 2 viols and organ 
in Add. MSS. 17,790, and 12 others for 2 bass- 
viols and organ in Add. MSS. 31,416. Among 
the'Egerton MSS. (2485) there is a collection of 
fancies for the organ in 5 parts with the titles 
certainly taken, and the melodies themselves 
probably arranged, from Italian madrigals of 

1 a, E. r. Arkwrlgbt. 
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the 10th and 17th centuries. There are two 
parts of what was probably a 5-part fancy in 
Add. MSS. 29,366-8, while Add. MSS. 23,779 
contains 2 sets of dance suites (each consisting 
of a Fancy, Allemande and Galliard) arranged 
lOr treble viols, bass-viol and organ. Two 
galliards for lute are among the Hitrleian MSS. 
7678, and some masque-tunes of his (including 
one for the Gray’s Inn Masque referred to 
above) are in Add MSS. 10,444. Cooper also 
wrote some church music and contributed 2 
anthems (* I’ll lay me down ’ {a 4), and ‘ O 
Lord, how do my woes increase’) to Sir^ 
William Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentacionns 
of a Sorrowfullv Soule ’ (1614). The second of 
these was also included in the ‘ Tristitiae 
Remedia’ of Thomas Myriell, 1616 (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 29,372-7). 

w. H. H. ; addns. by j. m*". 

COOPER, Richard (d. Jan. 20, 1764), 
notable as the first who engraved music in 
Scotland, his earliest work i)eing the small 
oblong volume of music which Allan Ramsay, 
c. 1725, issued as a companion to his Tea-Table 
Miscellany, This work is now so scarce that 
it is doubtful if more than one perfect copy 
exists ; its title is ; 

‘Music for Allan Ramsay's Collection of Scots 
Songs, set by Alexander Stuart . . . engraved by 11. 
Cooper.* 

Other early Scottish collections engraved by 
Cooper are : Adam Craig’s, 1730 ; Oswald’s 
‘ Minuets,* advertised in 1734 ; M ‘Gibbon’s 
* Six Sonatas,’ 1740 ; and his ‘ Collecd-ions of 
Scots Tunes,’ three books, 1742, 1746 and 
1755. Besides music -engraving, Cooper did 
other work, including the fine i^ortrait of Allan 
Ramsay prehxed to an edition of his ‘ Poems ’ 
in 1728. The Scots Magazine records the 
death of Cooper. f. k. 

COOPER (Cowper), Robert, Mus.L., a 
16th/ 16th-century English musician, praised 
by Morley in his Plaine and Kasie Introduction 
(1597). ;He was Mus.B. of Cambridge, and 
took his degree of Mus.D. in 1502.^ He is 
probably identical with the vicar-choral of 
Lincoln, who received his appointment on 
Aug. 16, 1494, and disappears from the lists 
in 1506. In 1516 he received 2 benefices from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Some of his 
songs are preserved in MS. collections. His 
song ‘ Alone ’ was republished by the Plain- 
song Society (Q.-L.), 

COPPOLA, Pier Antonio (6. Castrogio- 
vanni, Sicily, Dec. 11, 1793 ; d. Nov. 13, 1877), 
composer, son of a musician, studied at the 
Real Collegio di Musica at Naples. 

His first opera, ‘ II figlio bandito ’ (1816), 
was well received, and his * Nina pazza per 
amore * (Rome, 1836) was performed in every 
town of Italy, in Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Spain, 
Mexico, and, as an op6ra-comique with the 

1 Brown and Stratton give 1604. 


title of ‘ Eva,’ in Paris (1839). In 1836 ha 
composed ‘ Enrichetta di Baienfcld ’ for 
Vienna, and this was followed by ‘ Gli lllinese ’ 
(Turin), one of his best works ; and ‘ La bella 
Celeste degli Spadari ’ (Milan, 1837). At the 
Royal Theatre in Lisbon he produced ‘ Gio- 
vanna 1*“'^ ’ (1841), and ‘ Ines de Castro ’ (1842). 
In 1843 he returned to Italy, and composed 
five more operas, which were less successful 
than his earlier works, and he finally returned 
to his post at Lisbon, Coppola might have 
taken a higher place had he not come into 
competition with Rossini. Some masses, 
litanies and other church compositions are to 
be found in the libraries at Naples. M. c. c. 

COPPOLA, PiKRO {b. Milan, 1888), son of 
two well-known Italian singers, studied piano- 
forte and composition at the Conservatoire of 
that city, concluding his studios in 1909. Since 
then he has devoted himself to conducting and 
composition. Ho has appeared as conductor in 
Paris and ( ‘hristiania. In Florence and Brussels 
he directed the first productions of Puccini’s 
‘ The Girl from the Golden West.’ His 
comi)ositions include, besides short pieces for 
piano and violin, two operas, ‘ Sirmione ’ and 
‘ Nitrita,’ the kvst of which obtained a prize at 
the McCormick competition of 1914. f. b. 

COPRAKIO, see Cooper, John. 

COPULA, a species of Dksoant {q.v.), 
generally employed at the close of organmn 
purum on the penultimate note of the un- 
measured plain-song tenor. Franco defines it 
as ‘ velox discantus ad invicem copulatus ’ 
(Coiissemaker, ScrijitoreSy i. 133 a), to which, at 
a later date (1351), the author of the Quatuor 
Frincipalia adds ; ‘ Sicuti est brevis partita 
sive fracta in semibrevibus, et semibrevis in 
minimis, quae copulari sive computari debent 
ad unam perfectionem ’ (ib, iv. 2956). The 
following example is given by Franco ; 



and this, in three parts, by Walter of Odington 
(ib, i. 248 a) : 



The term was not confined to this practice of 
embellishing the finis punctoruniy but was 
applied to any sort of flowery discant on one or 
more notes ; ‘ Copula, id est floritura ’ (ib, iv. 
278 a), ‘ Copula est id ubicumque sit multitude 
punctorum,’ ‘ quae multum valet ad discantum, 
quia discantus nunquam perfecte scitur nisi 
mediante copula’ (ib. i. 114a). 

Theodoric de Campo (ib, iii. 189 a) uses 
copula as a synonym for ligatura, i.e. a group 
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of notes bound together in one figure ; and 
Johannes de Garlandia in one passage (i6. i. 
116 6) tells us that the Hocket {q.v.) was 
sometimes called copula ; but no other writer 
supports either of these usages of the word. 

COPYRIGHT,^ MUSICAL. British ^copy- 
right, as far as it affects composers and their 
work, is controlled almost entirely by the Copy- 
right Act, 1911, which came into force on the Ist 
day of July 1912. ‘ Author ’ throughout this 

article will stand for * composer,’ and through- 
out the Coi)y right Act embraces the composer. 

It should bo stated as a warning that no 
author should transfer his copyright except he 
is forced to do so under great pressure, and then 
he should bo sure that he is adequately re- 
warded, not only for the copyright as a whole 
but for each separate division of that right. It 
is not always the fijiancial returns that are most 
important. It may be more serious to lose 
power over the method of publication or the 
manner of performance. 

What is copyright under the Act ? The 
Act says, Section 1 : 

Copyright shall subsist throughout the parts of His 
Majesty’s Dominions to which this Act extends for 
the term hereinafter mentioned in any original 
dramatic and musical work, if (a) in the case of a 
publislied work the work was first publislicd within 
such parts of His Majesty’s Dominions as aforesaid ; 
and (6) in the case of an unpublislied work, tlie Author 
was at the date of tlie making of the work a Britisii 
subject, or resident within such parts of ilis Majesty’s 
Dominions as aforesaid but, in no other works, except 
so far as the protection confern^d by tids Act is 
extended by Orders in Council thereunto relating to 
Self-governing Dominions to which this Act does not 
extend and to foreign countries. 

And the Act goes on to define copyright as 
far as musical compositions are concerned, as 
(1) the sole right to produce or reproduce the 
work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form whatsoever ; (2) to perform the 
work or any substantial part thereof in public ; 
(3) if the work is unpublished to publish the 
work or any substantial part thereof ; (4) to 
make any record, perforated roll, or other con- 
trivance by means of which the work may be 
mechanically performed or delivered ; (6) to 
authorise any such Acts as aforesaid. 

Publication. — Publication means the issue 
of copies of work to the public, and does not 
include the performance in public of a musical 
work. 

In non -legal terms, therefore, the copyright 
is the property of the composer as soon as the 
work is completed, whether it is published or 
not, and includes the rights (1) of printing the 
work, (2) of performing the work, (3) of repro- 
ducing the work on any form of mechanical 
instrument, (4) of entering into any contract 
for reproduction or performance. 

Infringement. Section 2. — Any fair deal- 
ing with the work for the purposes of private 
study, research, review or newspaper summary, 

I Thia articla vm written in June 1924. 


is not an infringement. This statement is 
necessarily vague and any claim would have 
to be decided on the evidence of each case ; but 
the copyright is infringed by any person wJio 
(1) sells or lets for hire or by way of trade 
exposes or offers for sale or hire ; (2) distri- 
butes either for the purposes of trade, or to such 
an extent as to affect prejudicially the owner 
of the copyright ; (3) by way of trade exhibits 
in public, or (4) imports for sale or hire into 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions to which 
this Act extends, any work which to his know- 
ledge infringes copyright or would infringe 
ct)pyright if it had been made within the part 
of His Majesty’s dominions in or into which the 
sale or hiring, exposure, offering for sale or 
hire, distribution, exhibition or importation 
took place, and (5) by any person who for his 
private profit permits a theatre or other place 
of entertainment to be used for the performance 
in public of the work without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright unless he was not aware 
and had no reasonable ground for suspecting 
that the performance would be an infringe- 
ment of copyright. There are the usual civil pro- 
ceedings provided in the Act by way of injunc- 
tion, interdict, damages, accounts, etc., against 
an infringer; and summary proceedings or 
j)enalties where any person knowingly infringes. 
In the case of musical copyright the author has 
a greater power than any other copyright owner 
under the Act, for, in the last years of the 
century (1800) many street hawkers were 
selling copies of co])yright musical works which 
had been piratically printed. It was impossible 
to find out who were the printers and where the 
stock was kept, while the vendor of the gutter, 
against whom action could bo taken, was a man 
of no substance. In consequence neither the 
copyright owner nor the publishers could 
obtain any satisfactory relief. This form of in- 
fringement was rarely resorted to except in the 
case of music owing to the extreme cheapness 
of printing. Accordingly in 1902 The Musical 
(Summary Proceedings) Copyright Act (2 Edw. 
7, chap. 16) was passed giving jfbwer to seize 
pirated copies without warrant. The definition 
of ‘ Musical Copyright ’ in this Act, which has 
not been repealed, is of importance. It is 
stated to mean the exclusive right of the owner 
of such copyright to do or to authorise any 
other person to do all or any of the following 
things : (1) To make copies by writing or other- 
wise of such musical work, (2) to abridge such 
musical work, (3) to make any new adaptation, 
arrangement or setting of such musical work 
or of the melody thereof in any notation or 
system. 

‘ Musical work ’ is defined to mean * any 
combination of melody and harmony or either 
of them printed, reduced to writing or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced.* It 
was found that this short Act was not sufficient 
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' to stop the wholesale piracy, for although it 
gave power to seize copies, it gave no right of 
search. In consequence it was possible to keep 
stores of pirated copies and pass them out a few 
at a time to the hawkers and gutter merchants. 
The Musical Cop 3 rright Act, 1906 (6 Edw, 7, 
chap. 36), was passed to stop the holes which 
had become apparent in the Act of 1902. 
These Acts are still in force. 

Limitation of Action. Section 10. — An 
action in respect of an infringement of copy- 
right shall not be commenced after the ex- 
piration of three years next after the infringe- 
ment. 

Ownership. Section 6. — ^The author of the 
work is recognised as the first owner subject to 
a special proviso where the author is in the 
employment of some other person under a con- 
tract of service and apprenticeship and the 
work was made in the course of his employ- 
ment, then in the absence of agreement the 
employer is the owner of ^he copyright. 

Assignment. — The owner can assign his 
copyright either wholly or partially and either 
generally or subject to limitations as to country 
and either for the whole term or any part 
thereof, and may grant any interest in the right 
by licence, but no such assignment or grant is 
valid unless it is in writing signed by the owner 
of the right in respect of which the assignment or 
grant is made or by his duly authorised agent. 

An agreement to assign the copyright or 
grant a license will, however, be enforced, 
however informal and even if made verbally, 
if valuable consideration therefore has been 
given or promised. 

Term of Copyright. Section 3. — The term 
for which copyright shall subsist shall, except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of 50 
years after his death. Provided that at any 
time after the expiration of 25 years, or in the 
case of a work in which copyright subsists at 
the passing of the Act 30 years, from the death 
of the author of a published work, copyright in 
the work shall not be deemed to be infringed 
by the reproduction of the work for sale if the 
person reproducing the work proves that he 
has given the prescribed notice in writing of his 
intention to reproduce the work, and that ho 
has paid in the prescribed manner to or for the 
benefit of the owner of the copyright royalties 
in respect of all copies of the work sold by him 
calculated at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
price at which he publishes the work. Under 
the Act of 1842 copyright endured for the life 
of the author and 7 years after his death, or 42 
years from the date of first publication, which- 
ever was the longer period. If the copyright 
of any work under either of these periods was 
in existence on the 1st day of July 1912, when 
the new Act came into force, then the copyright 
endures for the extended period and if the 


copyright has been previously assigned the 
author*s representatives and not the ajL^lgns 
get the benefit of the extension subject to a 
right in the assignee to purchase at a valua- 
tion the right for the extended period. In the 
case of joint authorship (Section 16) copyright 
subsists during the life of the author who dies 
first and for 50 years after his death or during 
the life of the author who dies last, whichever is 
the longer, and in the case of joint authorship 
where one or more of the joint authors do not 
satisfy the conditions of the Act, then the work 
shall be treated as if the other author or authors 
had been the sole author or authors thereof; but 
Section 24 grants to the original authors’ repre- 
sentatives, if the copyright has been assigned 
certain renewed powers and rights in the 
remainder of the extended term after the 
original term has expired, but as the period of 
duration of these sources and rights is bound to 
grow less and less as time goes on, there is no 
need to set them out at length. 

The ownership of an author’s MS. after his 
death, where such ownership has been acquired 
by testamentary disposition made by the 
author, and the MS. is of a work which has not 
been published or performed in public, shall be 
prhna facie proof of the copyright being with 
the owner of the MS. 

Joint authorship is defined as a work pro- 
duced by the collaboration of two or more 
authors in which the contribution of one author 
is not distinct from the contribution of the 
other author or authors. This definition is of 
great importance to the composer whose music 
is so often combined with words. 

Posthumous Works. — In the case of musical 
works which have not been published nor been 
performed in public in which copyright exists 
at the date of death, then the copyright will 
subsist till publication or performance, which- 
ever may first happen, and for a term of 50 
years thereafter, and the proviso referred to in 
Section 3 shall apply as if the author had died 
at the date of such publication or performance. 

It will be gathered from this that although 
performance does not amount to publication, 
still the right of performance is commensurate 
with the right of publication. 

Performing Rights. — Under the existing 
law the term copyright is all inclusive and 
covers performing rights. The attention of the 
author must be drawn to the various forms of 
performing rights in music, each of which should 
be marketed under a different kind of contract 
and remunerated at a different rate. The 
author should refer again to the warning at the 
beginning of this article, and should merely 
grant a licence to perform subject to suitable 
terms and not assign a right. There is the per- 
forming right in an opera, or a cantata, which 
is ruled by an entirely different contract from 
the performing right in a musical comedy ox 
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lyrical opera. There is the separate perform- 
ance of a song or piece of chamber music or 
other music in a concert hall, at a dance, on 
bands, in restaurants, and other places of public 
entertainment. 

The author should have complete control of 
all these forms of reproduction by performance 
and should never allow them to pass from his 
control. Any performance without his sanc- 
tion is an infringement of copyright. The 
latest development is reproduction by wireless 
which, in the absence of a legal decision to the 
contrary, must be reckoned part of the perform- 
ing rights. 

Mechanical Instrument Rights. — The 
last question for the author to consider is the 
reproduction on mechanical instruments — 
pianola, gramophone el hoc genus omne. For 
this method of reproduction there is special 
legislation (Section 19). Copyright shall sub- 
sist in records, perforated rolls and other con- 
trivances by means of which sounds may be 
mechanically reproduced, in like manner as if 
such contrivances were musical works. The 
term of copyright shall be 50 years from the 
date of the making of the original plate from 
which the contrivance was directly or in- 
directly derived. The ownership shall lie with 
the person who was the owner of the original 
plate at the time such plate was made. He 
shall be deemed the author of the work and 
when such owner is a body corporate, the body 
corporate shall be deemed, for the purposes of 
the Act, to reside within the parts of H-s 
Majesty’s dominions to which the Act extend • 
if it has a place of business established within 
such parts. It is not an infringement of copy- 
right in any musical work for a person to make 
records, etc., if such person proves — (a) That 
such contrivances have been previously made 
by or with the consent or acquiescence of the 
owner of the copyright of the work ; and 
(6) that he has given the prescribed notice of 
his intention to make the contrivance, and has 
paid in the prescribed manner in respect of such 
contrivances sold by him. 

There is a proviso forbidding alterations or 
omissions from the work so produced unless 
they have been previously made with the 
consent or acquiescence of the copyright owner 
or unless such alterations or omissions are 
reasonably necessary for the adaptation of the 
work to the contrivance in question. The pro- 
viso is supplemented by a statement that for 
the purposes of the proviso a musical work 
shall be deemed to include any work so closely 
associated therewith as to form part of the 
same work. Then follows (Subsection 3 of the 
same section) that after two years from the date 
of the Act, 6 per cent shall be paid on the 
ordinary retail selling price, so, however, that 
the royalty payable on each contrivance shall 
not be less than a half-penny for each separate 


musical work in which copyright subsists re- 
produced thereon, and where the royalty cal- 
culated as aforesaid includes a fraction of a 
farthing, such portion shall be reckoned as a 
farthing. 

Subsection 4. That if any such contrivance 
is made reproducing two or more copyright 
works belonging to different owners the 
royalties are to be apportioned in such pro- 
portions as failing agreement may be deter- 
mined by arbitration. There are certain sec- 
tions of Clause 19 dealing with mechanical 
rights in works published before the Act and in 
works published before the Act and mechanic- 
ally reproduced before the Act. It is hardly 
necessary to set out the requirements of these 
sections, as year by year their application is 
less and less ; but attention should be drawn to 
the provisions of Section 7, Subsection (d) that 
notwithstanding any assignment of oop 3 nright 
made before the passing of the Act, any rights 
in respect of the making or authorising the 
making of contrivances by means of which the 
work may be mechanically reproduced, and the 
royalties shall belong to the author or his legal 
personal representative and not to the assignee. 

Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies 

The Dominions, t.c. the self - governing 
colonies, are the Dominion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, New- 
foundland, the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland. 

Canada. — Copyright in Canada has been for 
many years unsatisfactory. It has been diffi- 
cult for the Canadian Government to deal with 
the question owing to Canada’s proximity to 
the United States (see below), but in 1921 the 
Government passed an Act containing certain 
sections which were antagonistic to the letter 
and spirit of the Revised Convention of Berne, 
and as the main object of the Government was 
to join the Convention, the Act was held in 
suspense until the matter was adjugf^d. These 
sections were repealed by an amending Act 
assented to June 1923 so far, that they did not 
apply to any work the author of which was a 
British subject — other than a Canadian citizen, 
— or the subject or citizen of a country which 
has adhered to the Revised Convention of 
Berne and the additional Protocol thereto. 

The Act of 1921 so amended came into force 
the Ist of January 1924, and Canada is now a 
member of the Berne Convention. Many of the 
clauses of this Act are taken from the Act of 
191 1, and the term of copyright is the same, and 
the term of copyright in records and perforated 
rolls. But the Section 18 dealing with me- 
chanical reproduction is divergent on many 
points. It includes, in addition to * Musical,’ 
* Literary and Dramatic’ work and (Subsection 
2, iii.), the making of the necessary manuscript 
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arrangement and instrumentations is not 
deemed an infringement of copyright. The 
royalty (Subsection 2) is two cents for each 
playing surface of each record and two cents for 
each perforated roll or other contrivance. This 
arrangement for the paying of a fixed sura in- 
stead of a percentage is palpablj^ unfair, but 
was brought about by the pressure of the trade 
and the proximity of the United States, who 
have the same method of payment. It must be 
noticed that the words ‘ playing surface ’ are 
inserted. In the Act of 1911 the percentage is 
paid on ‘ the ordinary retail selling price of the 
contrivance.’ The distinction is acute, and to 
this extent the\advantage is with Canada. 

If (Subsection 3) there are two or more 
works on the same playing surface and the 
owners of the copyright are different persons, 
then the sums payable by way of royalties are 
divided equally. ^Subsections.) The Governor 
in Council may make regulations as to notices 
and ])ayments under this section, and they are 
contained in a special pamphlet issued from 
the Canadian Government Office. There are 
certain provisions (Subsection 6) which bear on 
musical works published before the beginning 
of the Act. Those are more important in the 
case of Canada, as the beginning of the Act is 
Jan, 1, 1924 (see date of this article). 

Australia. — Australia has virtually adopted 
the British Act with modifications, but it does 
not preserve the Musical (Summary Proceed- 
ings) Copyright Act, 1902, and the Musical 
Copyright Act, 1906. The summary remedies 
in Australia, however, are very stringent, and 
certain extra remedies may be enforced by any 
one registering in Australia under the Act. 
Registration is, however, entirely optional. 
But the advantage gained by this is worth the 
trouble and expense. The date of this Act is 
Nov. 20, 1912. 

New Zealand. — Copyright in New Zealand 
is practically similar to copyright in Australia. 
The British Act of 1911 forms the basis. The 
date of the Act is Nov. 22, 1913. 

South Africa. — The copyright legislation in 
South Africa follows along the lines of the copy- 
right legislation in Australia and New Zealand. 
The date of the Act is 1916. 

Newfoundland. — Newfoundland has 
adopted the British Act of 1911. 

The Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland. (See date of this article.) — In the 
Irish Free State there has been no separate 
copyright legislation up to the present date. 
It is understood that a Bill is being drafted 
which will take the Act of 191 1 as its basis. In 
the meantime the Act of 1911 runs. In 
Northern Ireland the Copyright Act of 1911 is 
in force and will so continue, cop 3 rright being a 
‘ reserved service * so far as that territory is 
concerned. The Act of 1911 runs in all the 
colonies, but some local modifications have 


been passed in India with regard to works 
published there. 

The Berne Convention — The Additional 
Act of Parts — The Revised Convention of 

Berne and the Additional Protocol 

In 1886 an Act was passed enabling the 
United Kingdom, etc. etc., to join the Berne 
Convention which had been settled by most of 
the continental powers in 1885. In 1896 an- 
other conference was held in Paris and pro- 
duced the additional Act of 1896, which was 
adopted by Great Britain in 1898 with the 
exception of the Interpretative Clause. In 
1908 a further conference held in Berlin pro- 
duced the Revised Convention. Great Britain 
has now adhered to this and the additional 
Protocol of 1914 with a slight reservation (see 
below). This is the final word (see date of this 
article) on the question of International Copy- 
right as far as Great Britain is concerned. 

The Revised Convention of Berne under its 
definition of literary and artistic works, in- 
cludes (Art. 2) dramatico - musical works, 
musical compositions with or without words, 
adaptations, arrangements of music, as well as 
collections of dilTerent works, and the contract- 
ing countries are bound to make provision for 
the above-mentioned works. 

Art. 4 defines who can benefit and runs as 
follows : 

‘ Authors who are subjects or citizens of any of the 
countries of tlie Union siiall enjoy in countries other 
than tiic country of orij^in of the work, for their works 
whether unpublislied or first published in a country 
of tile Union, the rights wiiicti tlic respective laws do 
now or may hereafter grant to natives as well as tlie 
rights speriully granted by the present Convention. 
The enjoyment and the exorcise of these rights sliall 
not be subject to the perfortaance of any formality.* 

This is the pith of the Revised Convention and 
shows its strength and breadth. The extent 
of protection and the means of redress arc 
governed exclusively by the laws of the countr}" 
where protection is enforced. The country of 
origin of the work in the case of unpublished 
works is the country to which the author 
belongs ; in the case of published works, the 
country of first publication ; in the case of 
simultaneous publication in several countries 
of the Union that country which grants the 
shortest period of protection ; in the case of 
simultaneous publication in a country outside 
and a country inside the Union, the latter 
country shall be considered exclusively as the 
country of origin. Published works come 
under the same category as the British Law of 
1911. The representation of a draraatico- 
musical work and the performance of a musical 
work does not constitute publication. Not 
only do the articles of the Union grant the same 
rights as native authors to subjects and citizens 
of the Union, but also to subjects and citizens 
of countries outside the Union, who first publish 
their works in countries of the Union The 
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term of copyright is set down for the life of the 
Author and 50 years after his death, but in 
those cases where countries of the Union have 
not adopted this term or have modified it, then 
the term is regulated by the law of the country 
where protection is claimed and must not ex- 
ceed the term fixed in the country of origin. 
Music is not affected by translation rights, but 
to a limited extent it Is by serial rights and 
serial rights are protected under Art. 11. The 
stipulations of the Convention apply to the 
public representation of dramatico - musical 
works and to the performance of musical works, 
whether such works be published or not. 

Under Art. 12 any adaptations or arrange- 
ments, etc., of a musical work are unlawful 
reproductions if they do not present the char- 
acter of new original work. 

Art. 13. — Under this Article, mechanical re- 
production of musical works is protected and 
the public performance by means of mechanical 
instruments. Reservations and conditions are 
determined by domestic legislation and arc 
strictly limited to the country which has put 
them in force. The protection accorded is not 
retroactive. 

Art. 15 states that the author whose name 
is indicated on the work in the accustomed 
manner must be considered 2 >rima facie as the 
author of the work and consequently be ad- 
mitted to institute proceedings. In the case of 
anonymous or pseudonymous works the pub- 
lisher is held prim, a facie to be the responsible 
party. 

Art. 18 states that the Convention applies to 
all works that have not fallen into the public 
domain at the moment of its coming into force, 
and contrariwise, that a work which has fallen 
into the public domain of the country where 
protection is claimed shall not be protected 
anew in that country. 

The list of countries signatories to the Con- 
vention as set out in the list published in Le 
Droit d'auteury the organ of the International 
Convention of Berne, up to Jan. 1, 1924, runs 
as follows : 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGIHT 


(1) States — Memueks of the Union 


(Germany joined Dec. 5, 1887. 

Protectorate Countries . „ Jan. 1, 1909. 

Austria Oct. 1, 1920. 

Belgium Dec. 5, 1887. 

Brazil, United States of . . „ Feb. 9, 1922. 

Bulgaria ,, Dec. 5, 1921. 

Denmark (with the Faroe Islands) „ July I, 1903. 
Dantzig (Free I’own of) . . „ June 24, 1922. 

Spain (with Colonies) . . Dec. 6, 1887. 

France with Algeria and the 

CV>lonles Dec. 5, 1887. 

Great Britain, Colonies and „ Dec. 5. 1887, 

Possessions and certain Pro- and July 1, 


tectorate Countries 
Greece 

Haiti .... 



i912. 

„ Nov. 9. 1920. 
„ Dec. 5, 1887. 

„ Feb. 14, 1922. 
„ Dec. 6, 1887. 

„ July 15, 1899. 
„ Oct. 16, 1908, 


Luxemburg .... Joined June 20, 1888. 
Morocco (except the Spanish 

5'^one) June 16, 1917. 

^fonaco „ May 20, 1889, 

^t’rway Apr. 13, 1896. 

Netherlands .... „ Nov. 1, 1912. 

Dutch Indies, Cuaracao and 

Surinam . . . . .. Apr. 1, 1913. 

Ftdand Jan. 28, 1920. 

Portugal with Colonies . . „ Mar. 29, 1911. 

J^weden Aug 1, 1904. 

Switzerland .... „ Dec. 6, 1887. 

(^zecho-Slovakla ... „ Feb. 22, 1921. 

Tunisia Dec. 5, 1887. 

(2) Acts in Force between the Union Countries 
Berne Convention, revised from Nov. 13, 1908 
(a) VViUiont Reservatmis 

Germany. imigarla. Hungary. Monaco. 

Austria. Dantzig. Liberia. Poland. 

Belgium. Spain. Luxemburg. Portugal. 

Brazil. Haiti. Morocco. Switzerland. 

(b) With Reservations 

Denmark. — Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
the Berne Convention of 1880, revised by the 
Additional Paris Act of 1890). 

Franco and 'funis. — Appbed works of art (mainte- 
nance of prior stipulations). 

Great Jiritaiii. — Rtitroactivity (Art. 14 of the Berne 
Convamtion of 1880 and No. 4 of the closing 
Proto<!ol, revised by the Additional Paris Act of 
1890). See Note A. 

Greece. — 1. Exclusive translation right (Art. 6 of 
Berne (Convention, 1880). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
Berne (Convention, 1880). 

3. Right of representation performance (Art. 
0 of Borne Convention of 1880). 

Italy. — 1. Exclusive right of translation (Art. 5 of the 
Berne Convention, 1880, rev.’sed by the Additional 
Act of Paris of 1890). 

2. Right of representation with regard to 
translations of dramatic and dramatic-musical 
works (.\rt. 9, para. 2 of the Berne Convention 
of 1880). 

Japan. — 1. Exclusive right of translation fArt, 6 of 
the Berne (^mvention of 1880 revised by the 
Additional Act of Paris, 1890). 

2. ihil)Iic performance of musical works (Art. 
9, para. 3 of tlic Berne (’oru ention of 1880). 
Norway. — 1. Works of areliiba turo (Art. 4 of tlio 
Berne Convention of 1880). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of the 
Berne Convention, 1880). 

3. lletroactivity (Art. 14 of the Berne Con- 
vention of 1880). 

Netherlands. — 1. Exclusive right of translation (Art. 
.5 of the Berne Convention of 1880, revised by 
the Additional Paris Act, 1890). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of the 
Berne (Convention of 1880, revised by the Addi- 
tional Paris Act, 1890). 

3. Right of rei)rcsentation in /•gard to trans- 
lations of dramatic or dramatic-musical works 
(Art. 9, para. 2 of the Berne Convention of ItoO). 

Sweden. — Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
the Berne Convention of 1880). 

Note A 

Great Britain ratified the Revised Conven- 
tion of Berne on June 14, 1912, with the excep- 
tion of Art. 18 referring to retroactivity. In 
lieu of acceding to this article she remains 
bound by Art. 14 of the Convention of Berne 
and by para. 4 of the final Protocol of the 
Convention of the same date as amended by 
the Additional Act of Paris of May 4, 1896. 

These articles run as follows : 

Berne Convention, Art. 14. — The present Convention, 
under the reservations and conditions to be deter- 
mined by a common agreement, siiall apply to all 
works which, at the time of Its coming into force, have 
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not yet fallen into public domain in the country of 
origin* 

Cloiing Protocol 4. — ^The common agreement pro- 
vided for in Art. 14 of the Convention is concluded as 
follows : 

The application of the Convention to works not 
fallen into the public domain at the time of its coming 
Into force shaU take effect according to the stipula- 
tions relative thereto, contained in special treaties 
existing or to be concluded for the purpose. 

In the absence of such stipulations between 
countries of the Union, the respective countries shall 
regulate, each for itself, by domestic law, the manner 
in which the principle contained in Art. 14 Is to be 
applied. 

Additional Act. Closing Protocol 4. — The common 
agreement provided for in Art. 14 of the Convention Is 
concluded as follows : 

The application of the Berne Convention and of the 
present Additional Act to works not fallen into the 

S ublic domain in their country of origin at the time of 
le coming Into ^ force of this Act shall take effect 
according to the stipulations relative thereto, con- 
tained in special Conventions existing or to be con- 
cluded for the purpose. 

In the absence of such stipulations between 
countries of the Union, the respective countries shall 
regulate, each for itself, by domestic law, the manner 
in which the principle contained in Art. 14 is applied. 

The stipulations of Art. I A of the Berne Convention 
and of this paragraph to the closing Protocol shall apply 
e<iually to the exclusive right Of translation as granted by 
the present Additional Act. 

The above-mentioned temporary provisions shall 
be applicable In case of new accessions to the Union. 


The ratification applied to all the British 
Colonies, Protectorates and Foreign Possessions, 
except the self-governing Dominions, India, the 
Channel Islands, Papua, Norfolk Island. 

Subsequent adhesions on behalf of the 
British Dominions and Protectorates took 
effect as follows ; 


Australia . . . , July 1, 1912. 
Newfoundland . . . July 1 1912. 
Guernsey, Alderney and Sark July 1, 1912, 


India 

Papua .... 
Jersey .... 
Norfolk Island 
New Zealand. 

Union of South Africa. 
Canada .... 
Palestine 


Oct. 30, 1912. 
Feb. 1. 1913. 
Mar. 8, 1913. 
July 1, 1912. 
Apr. 1, 1914, 
May 1, 1920. 
Jan. 1, 1924. 
Mar. 21, 1924. 


The length of the term of copyright in the 
different countries is (see date of this article) : 


Germany 
Austria, 
Belgium 
Brain . 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Dantzig 
Spain . 
France . 

9f. Britain . 


Breece . 
Jaiti . 


Bungary 

Italy 


Japan . 
Liberia . 
Luxemburg • 
Morocco • 


30 years after the death of the author. 
30 
50 
60 

30 . „ 

50 
30 
80 

50 ,, ,, 9t 

50 years after the death of the author, 
but with a system of obligatory 
licence intervening 25 years after 
the death of the author. 

50 years after the death of the author. 
The life of the author and that of his 
widow, and 20 years after the death 
of the author for the benefit of 
his children. If he leaves any. If 
none, 10 years for the benefit of 
other heirs. 

50 years after the death of the author. 
1st period — Life of the author or at 
least 40 years from the date of publi- 
cation ; 2nd period — 40 years, but 
with a system of obligatory licence. 
30 years after the death of the author. 
20 ,, ,, „ 

50 •• ,, M 

50 a, M M 


Monaco 
Norway 
Holland 
Poland . 


Portugal 
Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Czecho- 
slovakia 


Tunisia 


50 years after the death of the author. 

^ •» It t» 

50 ,, ,, „ 

80 years after the death of the author 

for the territories formerly German 
and Austrian ; 50 years after the 
death of the author for the terri- 
tories formerly Russian. 

50 years after the death of the author. 

30 


30 years after the death of the author 
for the territories formerly Austrian ; 
50 years after the death of the 
author for the territories formerly 
Hungarian. 

50 years after the death of the author. 


United States. — The last subject for con- 
sideration is the copyright in the United States, 
which alone of all civilised countries stands 
outside the Berne Convention (see date of this 
article). The rights of authors have been 
hampered by the powers of the Trades Unions. 
The date of the present law is Mar. 4, 1909 (in 
force July 1, 1909), amended by the Acts of 
Aug. 1912, Mar. 1913 and Dec. 1919. 

Copyright. — Section 1 grants any person 
entitled thereto, upon complying with the pro- 
visions of the Act, the exclusive right 

(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy and vend 
the copyrighted work. 

(5) To arrange and adapt it if it be a musical 
work. 

(d) (This subsection refers to a drama, but 
would apply equally to a dramatico - musical 
work.) To perform or represent the copy- 
righted work publicly if it be not reproduced in 
copies for sale ; to vend any MS. or any record 
whatsoever thereof ; to make or to procure the 
making of any transcription or record thereof 
by or from which in whole or in part it may in 
any manner or in any method be exhibited, 
performed, represented, produced or repro- 
duced ; and to exhibit, perform, represent, 
produce or reproduce it in any manner or by 
any method whatsoever. 

(e) (Deals exclusively with a musical composi- 
tion.) To perform the copyrighted work publicly 
for profit and for the purpose of public perform- 
ance for profit and for the purposes set forth in 
Subsection (a) to make any arrangement or 
setting of it or of the melody of it in any system 
of notation or any form of record in which the 
thought of an author may be recorded and from 
which it may be read or reproduced. With a 
proviso that, whenever the owner of a musical 
copyright has licensed the mechanical repro- 
duction of his copyright work, any other person 
may make similar use of the copyrighted work 
upon payment to the copyright proprietor of a 
royalty of two cents on each such part manu- 
factured to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, 
and then follows certain statutory arrange- 
ments for the delivery of monthly accounts if 
so required by the copyright owner, and the 
monthly payment of royalties, and certain 
penalties on failure to pay royalties. There is 
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a further proviso by which it is the duty of the 
copyright owner, if he uses the musical composi- 
tion himself for reproduction on mechanical 
instruments, or licenses others to do so, to file a 
notice thereof, accompanied by a recording fee 
in the Copyright Office ; any failure to file such 
notice shall be a complete defence to any suit, 
etc., for any infringement of copyright. 

Section 2 states that nothing in the Act shall 
annul or limit the right of the author or pro- 
prietor of an unpublished work at Common 
Law or in equity. 

Section 3, dealing incidentally with com- 
posite works and periodicals, may affect musical 
works. It states, ‘The copyright upon com- 
posite works or periodicals shall give to the 
Proprietor thereof all the rights in respect 
thereto which he would have if each part were 
individually copyrighted under the Act.* This 
is of some importance, for it raises many com- 
plications with regard to the ownership of copy- 
right, and renders the interpretation of the 
badly drafted Act still more difficult. 

Section 4 states that the works for which 
copyright may be secured shall include all the 
writings of an author. 

Registration. — Section 6 refers to registration 
(a formality made essential under the Act) and 
the class to which certain works belong. Those 
classes which might cover musical works are 
(a) books including composite or cyclopaedic 
works and other compilations, (6) periodicals, 
including newspapers, (d) dramatico -musical 
compositions, {e) musical compositions. No 
error in classification will invalidate or impair 
the copyright protection secured. This regis- 
tration may complicate seriously the question 
of copyright in the U.S.A., which is already 
sufficiently difficult, for should the musical 
work appear in, say, a composite book or 
periodical, these will be registered as a whole, 
securing copyright to the proprietor, and it 
may be necessary to obtain a reassignment 
from the proprietor of the single piece, 
and register this in the name of the author. 
This transaction, difficult for the American 
citizen, is doubly so for the subject or 
citizen of a foreign country ignorant of foreign 
law. 

Ownership* — Section 8 sets out that the copy- 
right in a work belongs to a citizen of the 
U.S.A,, and only to a citizen or subject of a 
foreign state or nation (a) if he is domiciled in 
the U.S.A. at the date of first publication of 
the work ; (b) when the foreign state of which 
he is a citizen or subject grants the benefit of 
copyright to citizens of the U.S.A. on sub- 
stantially the same basis as to its own citizens, 
or copyright protection substantially equal to 
the protection secured to such foreign authors 
under the U.S. Act, or by treaty, or when such 
foreign state or nation is a party to an inter- 
national agreement which provides for reci- 


procity, by the terms of which agreement the 
U.S.A. may at its pleasure become a party 
thereto. The existence of reciprocal conditions 
is determined by the President of the United 
States by proclamation issued from time to 
time. 

Publication. — Section 9. Copyright can be 
secured by publication with a notice of copyright 
required by the Act affixed to each copy of the 
work published or offered for sale by authority 
of the copyright proprietor. This is another 
technicality which adds to the difficulties of 
the U.S. Act. Omission to affix the notice 
invalidates the copyright. 

Protection for certain N on-published Works . — 
Section 11. This is an important section for 
foreign authors, as it enables them to secure 
their copyright in the U.S.A. in certain forms 
of copyrightable property by registering one 
complete copy at Washington on the under- 
standing that the work is not reproduced for 
sale in the U.S.A. Among such copyrightable 
property are dramatico - musical or musical 
compositions. In other words, U.S. citizens 
who have not published their works — for 
publication is a sine qua non of statutory pro- 
tection — can obtain statutory copyright as 
distinct from the protection under the common 
law for non-published works. This clause is 
of greater importance to the foreign author of 
music who, for many reasons, may either not 
wish to or be unable to publish his work in 
the U.S. 

Deposit of Copies. — Section 12. If the work 
has been published with the copyright notice 
attached, there shall be promptly deposited 
either in the mail or otherwise, addressed to the 
register of copyrights, Washington, two com- 
plete copies of the best edition of the work, or 
one complete copy as aforesaid if the author is 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country, and 
the work has been published in such foreign 
country, and the author cannot obtain an 
action or proceeding for infringement of copy- 
right in any work until he has complied with 
the provision as to deposit of copies and regis- 
tration. Non -registration will not invalidate 
copyright, but will lay the author open to 
penalties, and may seriously imperil the value 
of his property in case of infringement. 

Section 15 deals with those works which are 
bound to be printed from type set up in the 
U.S.A. Music is not included in the list, but 
an English author should beware if he is pub- 
lishing a book made up partly of letterpress 
and partly of music. 

Copyright Notice, Form of. — Section 18 is an 
important section because it gives the form of 
the copyright notice required under Section 9, 
without which notice the copyright is in- 
complete. The notice must consist of the 
word ‘ copyright * or the abbreviation ‘ oopr.', 
accompanied with the name of the cop 3 rright 
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proprietor and the year in which the copyright 
was secured by publication. 

Section 19. The notice of copyright must 
be applied either upon the title-page or the 
paige immediately following, or if a periodical 
either on the title-page or upon the first page 
of text of each separate number, or if a musical 
work either upon its title-page dr the first page 
of music. 

Section 20 deals with the loss that an author 
may suffer and the penalties to which he may 
be liable if he fails to com])ly with the pro- 
visions of the Act with respect to notice. 

2^erm of Copyright. — Section 23 limits the 
term of copyright to 28 years from the date 
of first publication, provided that in certain 
cases only the proprietor, within one year prior 
to the expiration of the original term, can apply 
for and, subject to certain formalities, obtain 
extension of the original term for a further 
28 years, subject to a second proviso — much 
more important to authors — by which the 
author of a work, if still living, or the widow, 
widower or children of the author, or if none 
of the above is still living the author’s executors, 
or in the absence of a will his next of kin, 
within one year prior to the ex[)iration of the 
original term, can apply for and, subject to 
certain formalities, obtain an extension of the 
original term for a further 28 years. If there 
is a failure to register the application for 
renewal and extension within the necessary 
time, the copyright lapses at the end of the 
first 28 years, but if the work is a composite 
work upon which copyright has been originally 
secured by the proprietor, and the part has not 
been separately registered, then the proprietor 
alone can secure extension subject to the 
formalities set out above. 

Infringement of Copyright. — Section 25 sets 
out the liabilities to which an infringer is liable 
under the Act (a) to an injunction, (h) damages. 
The infringer has to pay to the copyright pro- 
prietor such damages as he may have suffered, 
as well as all profits which the infringer may 
have made by the infringement, or in lieu of 
actual damages and profits such damages as 
to the Court shall appear to be just. Then 
follows a suggested list of damages in certain 
cases. ‘ In the case of a dramatico -musical or 
a choral or orchestral composition, 8100 for 
the first, $50 for every subsequent infringing 
performance. In the case of other musical 
compositions, $10 for every infringing per- 
formance.* 

(c) To delivery upon oath, to be impounded 
during the pendency of the action, all articles 
alleged to infringe copyright. 

(d) To delivery upon oath for destruction 
all the infringing copies, etc, 

(e) Whenever the owner of a musical copy- 
right has allowed the use of a copyright work 
for mechanical reproduction, then in the case 


of infringement of such copyright by an un. 
authorised manufacture, use or sale of 
mechanical records, etc., no criminal action 
shall be brought, but in a civil action an in- 
junction may be granted, and the plaintiff 
shall be entitled to recover in lieu of profits 
and damages a royalty as provided in Section 
(1), Subsection (e). 

Then follows a proviso, part of which ought 
clearly to have been inserted in another j)ortion 
of the Act. 'J’he proviso deals with the notice 
that is requisite to the j)roprietor of the copy- 
right whenever a person is desirous of rej)ro- 
duction on mechanical records, etc., and the 
additional penalties to which he is liable for 
failure to give the necessary notice. The next 
two clauses are not of m\ich importance, but 
Section 28, dealing with penalties for wilful 
infringement, under which a person becomes 
guilty of a misdemeanour and is liable to 
imprisonment and a fine, has an important 
proviso that nothing in this Act should be 
construed to prevent the performance of 
religious and secular works, such as oratorios, 
cantatas and masses or octavo choruses by 
public schools, church choirs or vocal societies, 
rented, borrowed or obtained from some public 
library, public school, church choir, school 
choir or vocal society, provided the performance 
is given for charitable or educational purposes 
and not for profit. The proviso has been 
quoted at length as it contains so many curious 
limitations. 

False Notice of Copyright. — Section 29. Any 
person who with fraudulent intent inserts or 
impresses a notice of coj)yright on uncopy- 
rightable articles, or with fraudulent intent 
removes or alters the copyright notice on duly 
copyrighted articles, or knowingly issues or 
sells an artiede bearing a copyright notice which 
has not been copyrighted, or imports for sale 
any such article, is guilty of a misdemeanour 
and liable to a fine. 

1 mjm tation. — Sections 30 and 31 deal with 
importation of non-copyrighted works, a few 
of which are allowed to be imported in special 
circumstances. To the latter clause there is 
an important proviso that copies imported as 
above may not lawfully bo used to violate the 
rights of the proprietor of American copyright, 
or annul or limit the cop 3 n'ight protection 
secured by the Act. 

Sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, all deal 
with the methods to stop importation, and 
the action to be taken, etc. 

Limitation of Action. — Section 39 limits the 
time for commencing criminal proceedings to 
three years from the date when the cause of 
action arose. 

Assignment of Copyright, — Section 41 asserts 
that the copyright is distinct from the material 
object copyrighted, and that the sale, etc., of the 
object shall not in itself constitute a transfer 
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of the copyright, and, vice versa, Section 
42 deals with the right of the proprietor 
of the copyright to assign, grant or mortgage 
his copyright by an instrument in writing, 
and also states that the copyright may be 
bequeathed by will. This section is of some 
importance as it indirectly draws attention to 
a very important fact that the copyright under 
the U.S. Act is one and indivisible. 

Section 43 deals with the necessity for record- 
ing an assignment in the Copyright Office to 
secure title against any subsequent purchaser 
or mortgagee. 

Section 45 makes it mandatory for the 
Registrar to register the assignment. 

Section 46 makes provision for the sub- 
stitution of the assignee’s name in the statutory 
notice prescribed by the Act. 

The last six sections deal with assignment, 
most of these made necessary owing to com- 
pulsory registration. 

Duties of Registrar and Librarian. — The 
duties of the Registrar and J^ibrarian — chiefly 
of the former — are set out at length in the 
sections up to Section 60. 

Fees . — Section 61 sets out the fees to bo 
charged, and is of importance. For registra- 
tion of any copyright work, $1, which sum 
includes certificate of registration under seal ; 
50 cents for every additional certificate. For 
rewriting an assignment, etc., $1, if not over 
300 words in length ; if more than 300, and 
loss than 1000 words, $2 ; if more than 1000 
words, $1 additional for each 1000 words or 
fraction thereof over 300 words. For record- 
ing notice of. any specification, Section 1, Sub- 
section (e), 25 cents for each notice, if not over 
50 words, and an additional 25 cents for each 
additional 100 words. For comparing any 
copy of assignment with the record and certify- 
ing the same under seal, $1. For recording 
the extension or renewal of copyright, 50 cents. 
For recording the transfer of proprietorship of 
copyrighted articles, 10 cents, for eacli title of 
a book, in addition to the fee prescribed for re- 
cording the instrument of assignment. For any 
requested search of Copyright Office records, 
indexes, etc., 50 cents for each full hour of time. 

Section 62 defines ‘ the date of publication ’ in 
case of a work, copies of which are reproduced 
for sale or distribution as the earliest date when 
copies of the first authorised edition were 
placed on sale, sold or publicly distributed by 
the proprietor of the copyright, or under his 
authority, and ‘ author ’ shall include an 
employer in the case of works made for hire. 

This then is the end of the U.S. Copyright Act, 
one of the most intricate and confusing Acts, 
and one of the most difficult of interpretation. 

Essentials . — But a British author of music 
must remember the essentials : To obtain 
copyright in the U.S. A. the work must be 
puWished in the U.S.A., and each copy so 
VOIA 1 


published must have upon it the copyright 
notice in the form required by the Act, and 
printed in the place required by the Act. 
Prompt registration at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, is also essential. Under Clause 1 1 
of the Act it is possible by registration at 
Washington to secure statutory protection of 
the performing rights if copies of the work 
have not been produced for sale in the U.S.A,, 
and so long as they are not so produced. 

Presidential Proclamations. — The following 
proclamations have been issued by the Presi- 
dent. It is to bo noted that this protection 
does not include ‘ copyright controlling the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work ’ provided in 
Section 1 (e) of the Act of Mar. 4, 1909, except 
in the case of the countries named in the 
second part of this list : 

July 1, 1801. — Belgium, France, Oreat Britain and the 
British possessions, and Switzerland. 

Apr. l.'i, 1892,— Germany. 

Oct. 31, 1802.— Italy. 

May 8, 1803. — Denmark. 

July 20, 1803. — Portugal. 

July 10, 180.5. — Spain. 

Feb. 27, 1800. — Mexico, 

May 25, ISOO.—Cliile. 

Apr. 11, 1800. — Spain. 

Oct. 10, 1800.— Costa Bica. 

Nov. 20, 1800. — Netherlands and possessions. 

Nov. 17, 1003. — (hiba. 

Jan. 13, 1004. — ('hlna. 

July 1, 1905. — Norway. 

May 17, lOOC. — Japan. 

Sept. 20, 1907.— Austria. 

Apr. 0, 1908. — (Convention between the United States 
and other powers on literary and artistic copy- 
rights, signed at the (Mty of Mexico. Jan. 27, 1902. 
(This treaty liad previously been ratified and tho 
ratifications deposited by the following countries : 
Guatemala, Salvador, C^sUi Uica, Honduras and 
Nicaragua.) 

Aug. 11, 1008. — Japan. 

Apr. 0, 1010. — Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain 
and her possessions, Italy, Mexico, tlie Nether 
land.s and possessions, Norway, Portugal, Spain 
and Switzerland. 

June 20, 1010. — Luxemburg. 

May 2(), 1911. — Sweden. 

Oct. 4, 1912. — Tunis. 

Oct. 1.5, 1012.— Hungary. 

July 13, 1914. — Copyright Convention between the 
United States and other Americ-in Republics, 
signed at Buenos Aires. Augu.st if. 1910. (This 
Convention is understood to be In effect as 
between the United States and Bolivia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay and Uruguay.) 

Presidential Proclamations under Section 1 («). 

Dec. 8, 1910. — Germany. 

June 14, 1011.— Belgium (effective July 1, 1909), 
Luxemburg (effective June 29, 1910) and Norway 
(effective Sept. 9, 1910). 

Nov. 27, 1911.— Cuba. 

Oct. 1.5, 1912. — Hungary (Cop 3 rright Convention 
between ♦he United States and Hungary). 

Jan. 1, 1915. — Great Britain. (BriUsh Order In 
council Issued Feb. 3, 1915. effective Jan. I 1915.) 
May 1. 1915.— Italy. 

Feb. 9, 1917.— New Zealand (effective Dec. 1, 1916). 
Apr. 3, 1918. — Australia, and the territories of Papua 
and Norfolk Island (effective Mar. 15, 1918). 

; May 24, 1918. — Franco. 

Feb. 27, 1920.— Sweden (effective Feb. 1, 1920). 

Dec. 9, 1920. — Denmark. 

Feb. 26, 1923. — ^The Netherlands (effective Oct. 4 
1922). Q, H. T. 

3 A 
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COQ D’OR, LE 

COQ D’OR, LE, opera by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
produced Zimin’s theatre, Moscow, May 1910; 
Drury Lane, June 15, 1914 ; New York, 1918 ; 
in English ( Beecham ), Drury Lane, J uly 1 9, 1 9 1 8. 

COQUARD, Arthur (6. Paris, May 26, 
1846 ; d, Noirmontier, Aug. 20, 1910), a French 
copiposer, of a family of Burgundian origin. 

Simultaneously with his legal studies, he 
began in 1866 to work at harmony with C6sar 
Franck, but in the following year and for five 
years afterwards circumstances obliged him to 
discontinue his musical studies. Having taken 
the degree of * Dr. jur.’ in 1870 he accepted the 
post of secretary to a member of the Senate ; 
but, supposed by the encouragement of 
Franck, he devot^ himself once more to 
composition, and in 1876 produced a ballade 
for baritone and orchestra, ‘ Le Chant des 
6pee8.’ After a second interval of musical 
inactivity, lasting till 1881, numerous works 
were written, most of which were lyric or 
dramatic scenes for voi,ce and orchestra, such as: 

'CaMandre.' * H<ro et L^andre ' (1881), ‘ Chrlstophe Colomb/ 

* Andromaq^ae/ iiymphonlo works on * OmUd/ etc., a sacred trilogy, 

* Jeanne d’Arc.* and choruses to Racine’s ‘ Esther/ H. de Bornier’s 

* Agamemnon/ and Longhaye's ’ Helvetia.* 

His works fur the stage include : 

* L’Bpde du roi ' (3 acts. Angers, 1884) ; * Le Mari d’un Jour * 
(3 acta, Op4ra-Comique, 1886) ; * I.a Jacquerie ' (4 acts, Monte 
Carlo, 1896), completed from a fragment left by Edouard Lalo: 

* Jahel ‘ (4 acts, Lyons. 1900) ; * La Troupe Jolicceur * (3 acta and 
prologue Op4ra-Gomlque, 1903). 

Coquard, as musical critic to Lt Monde, 
published there an excellent sketch of C6sar 
Franck. He received from the Acad6mie des 
Beaux Arts the * Prix Bordin * for his book De 
la musique en France depuis Rameau, In 1*892 
he was appointed lecturer at the national 
institution for the blind. Coquard’s music is 
distinguished by clearness, charm and exact 
dramatic sentiment. o. F. 

COR ANGLAIS, see Oboe (2). (PLATE V. 
No. 6.) 

CORANTO, see Courantb. 

COR-^-PISTONS, see Horn. 

CORBETT, Francisque (real name, Fran- 
cesco Corbetti or Corbetta) (6. Pavia, c. 1620 ; 
d, Paris, Mar. 1681), the best player of his 
time on the guitar. 

After travelling in Italy, Spain and Germany, 
he settled for a time at the court of the Duke 
of Mantua, who sent him in 1666 to Louis XIV. 
He stayed for a few years in the French court, 
and then came to England, where Charles II. 
appointed him to an ofl&ce in the Queen’s 
household, with a large salary, and provided 
him with a wife. He was in Paris again in 
1669, and again in London in 1674, 1677 
(Q.-L.) and 1682, when he was heard by 
Evelyn. His best pupils were De Vabray, 
De Vis6 and M6dard, who wrote a curious 
epitaph on him. M. 0. c. 

CORBETT, William (d. Mar. 7, 1747/48), 
was an eminent English violinist at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, composed for the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1700-03, under- 
taking its direction in 1706-11. 


He was leader of the band at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket on its first opening 
in 1706. On the production of Handel’s 
‘Rinaldo ’ in 1711 a new set of instrumentalists 
was introduced into the opera orchestra, and 
Corbett, quitting his position in the Queen’s 
band, went to Italy, and resided at Rome. He 
returned to London early in 1713 and gave 
concerts at Hickford’s Room on Mar. 8 of that 
year and Apr. 28, 1714. He was appointed 
to the royal band of music, where his name 
appears from 1716-47. But for some part of 
this time he travelled in Italy, making 
occasional visits to Venice, Milan, Florence, 
Cremona, Bologna, Naples, etc,, amassing 
during the time a large collection of music, and 
a most valuable assemblage of Italian violins, 
etc. Those acquainted with his circumstances 
were at a loss to account for his ability to make 
these purchases except by the supposition that 
he was a Government spy, employed to watch 
the movements of the Pretender. Corbett 
returned to England in 1740, and seems to have 
resumed his position in the royal band. He 
died at an advanced age. By his will he 
bequeathed his collection of instruments to 
Gresham College, providing also for the stipend 
of a person to show them, and for their care. 
The college authorities, however, rejected the 
gift on the ground that there was no room in 
the college for its reception, and the instru- 
ments were consequently sold by auction ‘ at 
the Great Room over against Beaufort Build- 
ings, in the Strand, formerly the Hoop Tavern,* 
on Mar. 9, 1761. Corbett’s collection of music 
was also sold by auction at his house in Silver 
Street, Golden Square. Before quitting England 
Corbett published several sets of sonatas for 
violins, flutes, oboes, etc. ; some concertos for 
orchestra ; and instrumental music for ‘ Henry 
IV.,* 1700 ; ‘ As you find it,’ 1703 ; and ‘ Love 
Betray’d, or. The Agreeable Disappointment,’ 
1703. About 1729 he published ‘ Concertos, 
or Universal Bizzaries composed on all the new 
Gustos in his travels through Italy,’ containing 
36 concertos in two books, the first in four parts, 
the second in seven, professing to exhibit the 
different styles of various countries and cities 
(D.N.B,, etc.). w. H. H. 

CORDANUS, Bartolomeo (b, Venice; 
d, Udine, May 14, 1767), a Franciscan monk ; 
originally an opera composer who produced 
several operas at Venice between 1729-31. 
On June 14, 1735, he became maestro di 
cappella at Udine cathedral, and from that 
time to the time of his death he composed a 
large amount of church music, which is given 
by F^tis as 60 masses and more than 100 
psalms. Some have appeared in modem 
editions. Eitner, who mentions also 24 
sonatas for 2 violins and bass, has evidently 
not been able to trace many of the masses 
and psalms. (See Q,-L,) e. v. d. s. 
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CORDER, (1) Pkbdbricjk (6. London, Jan. 
26, 1862), showed from infancy a strong apti- 
tude for music, which he was, however, not 
allowed to indulge, being at the age of 18 made 
to go into business. 

From his first situation he was unexpectedly 
released by the pecuniary embarrassments of 
his employers, and he then persuaded his 
parents to let him enter the R.A.M., where his 
talent for original composition was quickly 
recognised. He only remained there a year 
and a half, as, on being elected to the Mendels* 
sohn Scholarship, he was sent to Cologne, where 
he studied hard for four years under Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. Shortly after his return to 
England he was appointed conductor at the 
Brighton Aquarium, where by his talents and 
energy he raised the musical entertainments 
from the very low level at which he found them, 
and brought the orchestra to a better con- 
dition of efficiency. Corder’s gifts and culture 
are wide and varied. During the years when 
music proved unremunerative he supported 
himself mainly by literary work, in much of 
which he had the co-operation and help of his 
accomplished wife. To this period belong those 
translations of the * Ring ’ and other works of 
Wagner (signed H. and F. Corder), which were 
published in the editions of Schott, and thus 
became accepted as the official English versions. 
Several of his orchestral works have been per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic 
concerts and elsewhere. His romantic opera 
‘ Nordisa,’ written for the Carl Rosa Company, 
was produced on Jan. 26, 1887, at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, with success. It has 
since been performed in several provincial 
towns, and was brought out at Drury Lane, 
May 4, 1887. After the death of Carl Rosa the 
chances of English opera became so faint that 
Corder found himself forced to devote himself 
to teaching. He accepted a post as professor 
of composition at the R.A.M., of which he 
became curator in 1889. He has trained many 
of the younger English composers, such as 
Bantock, Bax, Holbrooke (g.r.), and has 
made important literary contributions to 
musical education, including The Orchestra and 
how to write for it (1896) and Modem Composi- 
tion (1909). He has also written the words 
for many of his own vocal compositions and 
provided librettos for certain of his contem- 
poraries. For the centenary of the R.A.M. 
(1922) he compiled a short history of that 
institution, which he had served devotedly 
through a long career. Shortly after that 
event he retired from the curatorship. 

Corder’s principal published compositions 
include : 


* Pro«pero/ Overtare. 1885. 

*NordlM.' Bomantlo Opera. 1886. « .-laoav 

* The Bridal of Triennaln.'^Uta. (Wolverhampton 1886.) 

* The Sword of Argantyr.' Cantata. (Leede j^tlval, 1889.) 

Elegy for 24 vlollna and organ. (B.A.M.. 1908.) 

Many songs, part-songs both for m)x«i and female voices, recitations 
to muslo. (See B.M.S. Ann.. 1920J 


(2) Paul (6. London, Dec. 1879), son of the 
above, studied composition under his father at 
the R.A.M. and subsequently joined its staff. 
His Gaelic Fantasia * Morar,* for orchestra, was 
produced by the Patrons Fund in 1908, but it, 
together with many other orchestral works, 
has remained unpublished. He is favourably 
known, however, by his several works for the 
piano. (See B.M.S, Ann., 1920.) 

F. A. M., with addns. 

CORDIER, Baudb (b. Rheims, c. 1400), one 
of the first representatives of the French art 
song, the outcome of the Italian Ars Nova of the 
14th century. He describes his style os show- 
ing already that characteristic grace and 
quaintness of the French combined with the 
early arts of canon. Some of his songs are 
preserved in the libraries of Chantilly and 
Oxford. B. V, d. s. 

CORDIER, Jacques, known as Bocan 
(Bochan, Bocquain, Bocquam, as he signed 
himself) (b. Lorraine, c. 1680),^ seems to have 
appeared first as dancing master and choreo- 
grapher in England, c. 1610-11, for the produc- 
tion of court masques. He was considered the 
wonder of his time, not only for his dancing, but 
for his playing on the violin. ‘ He was unable 
to read music,* or to note it, but Mersenne 
admired his talent and ‘ his gift for modulating 
the tones of the violin.* In 1621 he married 
Radegondo Chefdeville, being then entitled 
* maistre k danser de la reine * and inhabiting 
the Louvre. The following year, he is known 
to have been dancing master to * Madame 
Henriette * (Henrietta Maria). He came with 
her to England and returned to Paris probably 
when the Civil War broke out. His name 
stands on the list of the deceased French 
Queen*s officers in 1667, and his son Gabriel 
became reversioner of his charge. ‘ His tomb at 
St. Germain rAuxerrois was restored in 1843.* * 
He was dancing master to the aforesaid queens 
and to those of Spain, Poland and Denmark. 
Bocan*s infiuence on French instrumental 
music was considerable, ‘ Chancy*s Tablaturo 
de Mandore** contains a gracefwt branle of 
his.* 

Bibl. — J. Eoobohkvillx, Vinut suites d*orth€strs du X VIJs siMs 
franfuts, 1906; F. Bktbbb, Lss Masques anqlais, 1909; H. 
PBUNifeucB, Le Ballet de cow en France avant Benserade et LvdXyt 

M. L. P. 

CORELLI, Arcangelo (6. Fusignano, Imola, 
Feb. 12 or 13,» 1663 ; d. Jan. 10, 1713), a great 
violinist and composer. 

He learnt counterpoint from Matteo Simon- 
elli, and the violin from G. B. Bassani. Of tha 
earlier part of his life but little is known. He 
appears to have travelled in Germany, and to 
have stayed for some time at Munich, attached 
to the court of the Elector of Bavaria. It h 
also related that he went to Paris in 1672, but 

1 Fms. s IWL. 

• At to the ftctuBl dttae of birth bxuI de*th, which depend on the 
trBDaUtion of Corelll't epiUph m copied by Burney in hie EUdoow 
vol. Ui. n- tee Q.-L 
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soon left it again, owing to Lully’s jealousy. 
This however, according to F^tis, is very doubt- 
ful. Chrysander states that between 1680 and 
1685 he spent some time in the society of 
Parinelli at Hanover. Some time before 1685 
he returned to Italy and settled at Rome, where 
he published his first work, a set of twelve 
sonatas. He soon made a great reputation 
as performer and composer, and became a 
favourite in the highest circles of Roman society. 
Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, an enthusiastic lover 
of the arts in general and of music in particular, 
was his groat friend and patron. Corelli lived 
in the Cardinal’s palace with certain inter- 
missions (see below) up to the day of his death, 
conducting tke concerts, which took place every 
Monday, and which were considered the most 
important and interesting events in Roman 
musical life. He also lived on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with some of the most eminent 
painters of the time, Cignani, Maratti and 
others, with whose assistance he formed a col- 
lection of valuable pictures. This collection, 
together with a not inconsiderable sum of 
money (about £60,000), he left in his will to his 
friend and benefactor the Cardinal, who, how- 
ever, accepted the pictures only and handed 
over the money to Corelli’s relations. 

Intercoursk with Handel and Scarlatti. 
— Corelli appears to have been of the most 
amiable disposition, and a model of truly 
artistic modesty. He was very simple and un- 
pretentious in all his habits. Handel, though 
esteeming him highly, used to say of him : ‘ He 
likes nothing better than seeing pictures without 
paying for it, and saving money.’ He dressed 
almost shabbily, and would on no account hire 
a carriage, but always went on foot. Hawkins, 
in his ^istony of Music, gives an account of his 
meeting with Handel at Rome, Handel con- 
ducted some of his own cantatas, which were 
written in a more complicated style than the 
music with which Corelli and the other Italian 
musicians of that period were familiar. Handel 
tried in vain to explain to Corelli, who was 
leading the band, how a certain passage ought 
to be executed, and at last, losing his temper, 
snatched the violin from Corelli’s hands and 
played it himself, whereupon Corelli remarked 
in the politest manner, ‘ Ma, caro Sassone, 
questa musica 6 nel stilo francese, di ch’ io non 
m’ intendo ’ (‘ But, my dear Saxon, this music 
is in the French style, of which I have no experi- 
ence ’). It was the overture to ‘ 11 trionfo del 
tempo,’ which Handel, probably with special 
regard to Corelli, had written in the style of his 
concerti grossi with two solo -violins. It is a 
fiery impetuous piece, truly Handelian in char- 
acter, and it is not difficult to understand how 
Corelli in his quiet elegant manner failed to 
attack with sufficient vigour those thundering 
passages. That Corelli, who in his own com- 
positions never goes beyond the third position. 


might have been puzzled by this passage, which 
occurs in the same overture, is also possible, 
but it is hardly likely to 
have caused the scene 
described above. 

His fame was not limi- 
ted to Rome and Italy. 

From all countries young talents came to benefit 
by his instruction ; and his compositions were 
published in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Paris and 
London, as well as in Italy. Among his numer- 
ous pupils the most eminent were Geminiani, 
Locatelli, Somis, Baptiste and Castrucci. 

Illustrious foreigners visiting Rome hardly 
ever failed to pay homage to Corelli. When 
Queen Christina of Sweden came there, he 
conducted in her palace the performances of an 
orchestra of 150 musicians. The King of Naples 
repeatedly tried to induce him to settle in his 
capital, and made him most favourable offers, 
which were, however, all declined by Corelli, 
who was not willing to give up his happy posi- 
tion at Rome, where he was universally loved 
and esteemed. In 1689 and 1690 he was at the 
court of Modena. It was not till about 1708 
that he visited Naples, which town, with Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti as its leading musician and an 
excellent orchestra, was at that period by far 
the most important musical centre of Italy. 
Corelli was most anxious to ensure complete 
success in Naples, and, in order to be sure of 
effective accompaniment, took with him two 
violinists and a violoncello player. But he 
soon saw that this precaution had been super- 
fluous. At the first rehearsal Scarlatti’s band 
went through the introductory tutti of one of 
Corelli’s concertos without a mistake, where- 
upon Corelli admiringly exclaimed : ‘ Si suona 
a Napoli ! ’ (‘ They can play at Naples ! ’) The 
king, however, did not appreciate his playing, 
and, pronouncing hie adagio tedious, loft the 
concert -room before Corelli had finished. But 
this was not all. Soon afterwards Corelli was 
leading the performance of a composition of 
Scarlatti, when, in a passage that probably was 
not well written for the violin, he made a very 
conspicuous mistake, while Petrillo, the Nea- 
politan leader, who was familiar with the pass- 
age in question, executed it correctly. Then 
came a piece in the key of C minor. Corelli, 
already disconcerted, led it off in C major. 

‘ Ricominciamo ! ’ (‘ Let us begin again ! ’) 
said Scarlatti, with his usual politeness, and 
poor Corelli started once more in major, so that 
Scarlatti was at last obliged to point out his 
mistake. Corelli felt this incident as a great 
humiliation, and left Naples immediately. 
Returned to Rome he found that a new violinist, 
Valentini, had won the general applause and 
admiration of the public, and considering him- 
self slighted and superseded, took it so much 
to heart that his health began to fail. In 1712 
he published his last work, dedicated to his 
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admirer John William, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, and died in the following year. He 
vas buried in a princely style in the Pantheon, 
not far from Raphael’s tomb, and Cardinal 
Ottoboni erected a marble monument over his 
grave, the inscription on which bears testimony 
of the high esteem and admiration in which 
Corelli was held. For many years a solemn 
musical service was held on the anniversary of 
his death, when some of the great master’s 
compositions were performed, conducted by 
one of his pupils. (See Violin-Playing.) 

Position in History. — Corelli has a double 
claim to a prominent place in the history of 
musical art~as a great violinist who laid a 
linn foundation for all future development of 
technique and of a pure style of playing ; and 
as a composer who materially advanced the 
progress of composition. Still there can bo no 
doubt that above all he was a great violin- 
player, and that all ho wrote grew out of 
the very nature of his instrument ; and as the 
violin is not only a solo instrument but at the 
same time the leading orchestral one, we owe 
to Corelli the typical treatment of it in two 
important branches of composition. In his 
chamber-sonatas and concerti grossi (op]). 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 6) he must be considered the founder 
of the style of orchestral writing on which the 
future development in this direction is based, 
while in the sonatas (op. t5) which have merely 
an accompanying fundamental bass, he gives 
a model for the solo sonata, and thereby for all 
writing for the violin as a solo-instrument. 

All his works are characterised by concise- 
ness and luci4ity 'of thought and form, and by 
a dignified, almost aristocratic bearing. The 
slow movements show genuine pathos as well 
as grace, bringing out in a striking manner the 
singing power of the violin. The quick move- 
ments are not on the whole of equal merit with 
the adagios, — at least in point of originality of 
thought and variety of character. They api)ear 
to our modern feeling somewhat dry, almost 
exercise-like. (See Sonata.) 

Corelli’s gavottes, sarabandes and other 
pieces with the form and rhythm of dances do 
not materially differ from similar productions of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, 
although, like everything that he wrote, they 
are distinguished by great earnestness and 
dignity of style, and are especially well adapted 
to the instrument. He was not so much an 
innovator as a reformer ; he did not introduce 
new or striking effects ; it cannot even be 
denied that his technique was a limited one — - 
he never goes beyond the third position — but, 
by rigidly excluding everything that appeared 
to him contrary to the nature of the instru- 
ment, and by adopting and using in the best 
possible way everything in the existing tech- 
nique which he considered conformable to the 
nature of the violin, he not only hindered a 


threatened development in the wrong direo* 
tion, but also gave to this branch of the art a 
sound and solid basis, which his successors 
could and did build upon successfully. 

The following are the titles of the original 
editions of his works : 

^ (1) XII Suonnte a tre, duo viollnl e violoncello, ool basso pet 
1 organo, op. 1 ; Konm, l(i83. (2) Xll Buonate da camera a tre, 

due vlollni, violoncello e violone o cembalo, op. *2 ; Koma, 1685. 
(3) Xll Suonate a tre. due viollnl e arclleuto col baaso perl’ organo. 
op. 3 ; Modena, 11589. (4) Xll Huonate da camera a iw, due viollnl 

e violone o cembalo, op, 4 ; Bologna, 1G94. (6) XII Buonate a 

vlollno e violone o cembalo, op. 6 ; Koma, 1700. The same arranged 
by Geralnlanl as Concerti grossi. (li) Concerti groasl con duol 
vlollni e violoncello dl concertino obligati, e duol altrl viollnl, viola, 
e basso di concerto grosso ad arbitrio che si potranno ra<iopplare, op, 
6; Roma, 1712. 

A number of spurious works wore published 
under Corelli’s name, but none are genuine 
except the above six. Many modern editions 
of these works exist, but the best and most 
authoritative is that of Joachim and Chrysan- 
der, ]mhlished originally as one of the Denk^ 
mdler (hr Tonkunst and afterwards in Augener’s 
edition in two volumes. p. i)., with addns. 

Biiu,. — Andreas Moser, Areangtlo Corelli und Antonio LoXli, 
Zwei kUnslleritche Ehrenretiungen. Z.M.W., Apr. IWl, pp. 410-25. 

COKFE, (1) Joseph (6. Salisbury, 1740; 
d. July 29, 1820), one of the choristers at the 
cathedral there under Dr. John Stephens, 
organist and master of the boys. 

In 1783 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and sang in the Handel Com- 
memoration in the following year. In 1792 he 
succeeded Robert Parry as organist and master 
of the choristers of Salisbury C-athedral, which 
ofiices he held until 1804. Corfe composed and 
published a volume of Churcli Music, consisting 
of a service and eleven anthems, etc, ; three 
sets of Glees, of twelve each ; a Treatise on 
Singing ; a Treatise on Thorough-Bass, a work 
still held in esteem ; besides editing a Selection 
of Sacred Music made by James Harris, and 
other works. 

His son, (2) Arthur Thomas (6. Salisbury, 
Apr. 9, 1773 ; d. Jan. 28, 18()3), became in 1783 
a chorister of Westminster Abbey under Dr, 
Cooke. He subsequently studied the piano- 
forte under Muzio dementi. In 1804, on the 
resignation of his father, he was appointed or- 
ganist and master of the children Sf Salisbury 
Cathedral. He organised a successful festival 
at Salisbury on Aug. 19-22, 1828. A. T. Corfe 
produced and published a service and some 
anthems, several pianoforte pieces and The 
Principles of Harmony and Thorough-Bass, He 
died in the ninetieth year of his age, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral, 
where a tablet was erected to him by his 
thirteen surviving children, one of whom 

(3) Charles William, Mus.D. (6. July 13» 
1814 ; d, Oxford, Deo. 16, 1883), was organist of 
Christ Church, Oxford, from 1846 ; he took the 
degree of Mus.D. in 1862, 

Another of A. T. Corfe’s sons, (4) John Davis 
(6. 1804 ; d, Jan. 1876), was organist of Bristol 
Cathedral from 1825 (D.N,B.), w, h. h. 
CORFINI, Jacopo (b, ? Padua, 16th cent. ,» 
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d Lucca, 1591), studied under Giaches Brunei 
(Brumel), and was appointed organist at Lucca 
Cathedral, Feb. 2, 1667. He composed con- 
oerti da ohiesa 6-16 voices, 3 books of madri- 
gals, and 2 books of motets, etc. (See Q*-LJ) 

CORKINE, William, probably a lutenist, 
published in 1610 ■ 

* AyrM to Sing and PUy to the Lute and DaMe Vloll. With Pavini. 
OalliaxdH. Almaiaaa anti Corantoa ior the t^yra Violl/ 

and in 1612, 

* The Seouud Booke of Ayrea. some to alng and play to the Baae 
Violl alone ; othera to be avng to the Lute and Baae Violl. irith 
new Ooniutoea. P.tvlna. Almainea ; aa aiao divera new Oeacanta 
upon old Orounda, aet to the Lyra Violl.' 

In some partbooks at Christ Church there is an 
anthem (a 5) ‘ Praise the Lord ’ by him ; the 
bass part is paissing. w. h. h. 

CORNAGO, Fr. Juan, a Spanish or possibly 
Flemish composer of the beginning of the 16th 
century. Nothing is known of his life, but 
compositions by him, both secular and sacred, 
have been found in early MSS. Barbieri 
printed two villancicoa (* Cancionero musical 
de los siglos XV y XVI,* Madrid, 1890), both 
for 3 voices, though one has a fourth part added 
by a later hand. Other works by him are in 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris (No. 15,128 ; 
Suppl. MSS. fran 9 ai 8 ), consisting of French 
chansons ; Bibl. Columbina, Seville (MS. Can- 
tinolas Vulgares ; 3 compositions) ; Staatsbibl. 
Vienna (Cod. 88), Gloria and Credo, j. b. t. 

CORNELIUS, Peter (6. Mayence, Dec. 24, 
1824 ; d. there, Oct. 26, 1874), a near relation 
of the painter of the same name, and as com- 
poser and author a prominent representative 
of what wa^ in the mid- 19th century the New- 
German school. 

He was originally intended for the stage, and 
it \^as not till after his first performance, which 
seems to have been unsuccessful, that he de- 
cided to adopt music as a profession. His 
musical education had been incomplete, but 
his dramatic studies had made him acquainted 
with literature, and were of considerable service 
in developing his poetic faculties. After the 
death of his father (1844) he pursued music 
with energy and completeness, studying from 
1845-50 with Dehn of Berlin ; but his tenden- 
cies were forwards towards the modern ideal, 
rather than backwards to the strict rules of 
counterpoint. In 1862 he went to Weimar 
and joined the young artists who, under Liszt’s 
leadership, were striving to carry out the ideas 
of the ‘ new * music. It was here that Cor- 
nelius became acquainted with Wagner’s works, 
while with Liszt he formed ties of the closest 
intimacy. His active and versatile pen was of 
great service to the enterprise. He strove to 
elucidate the new principles in the Neue ZeiU 
achrift fUr Musik, the organ of the party, both 
by original articles and by translating a series 
of lectures given in French by Liszt. As a 
practical embodiment of the new views he 
composed a comic opera, “ Der Barbier von 
Bagdad,’ of wh’oh Liszt undertook the produc- 


tion, but so strong was the opposition that only 
one performance was given (1868), and this 
failure caused Liszt’s retirement from his post. 
The opera was not revived until it was given at 
Munich (Oct. 16, 1885), when Cornelius’s genius 
was fully recognised. Though it has never 
secured an established place in the international 
repertory, it has been given outside Germany, 
both in England and America. In 1868 Cor- 
nelius went to Vienna, where Wagner was then 
living, and became intimate with him also. 
When King Ludwig II. invited Wagner to 
Munich, Cornelius followed him there (1866), 
first as reader to the king, and later as pro- 
fessor of harmony and rhetoric at the Con- 
servatorium, after it had been transformed into 
the * Konigliche Musikschule ’ with H. von 
Bulow as principal. Cornelius’s grand opera 
the ‘ Cid,’ produced at Weimar (1865), may be 
considered as the fruit of his intercourse with 
Wagner. He was working at another, entitled 
‘ Gunlod ’ — of which, after Wagner’s example, 
he had himself taken the subject from the 
legends of the Edda — when he died. ‘ Gunlod ’ 
was orchestrated by C. Hoffbauer and Ed. 
Lassen, and product in 1891 at Weimar and 
1892 at Strassburg. A duet from it was sung 
at the Sheffield Festival of 1902. The real 
strength of Cornelius as a composer lies in his 
many beautiful songs and choral works, which 
50 years aftbr his death are still the delight of 
singers and audiences. The following deserve 
mention : * Duets for Soprano and Baritone,* 
op. 6 ; • Liedercyclus,’ op. 3 ; * Trauerchore ’ 
(for men’s voices), op. 9 ; and above all, the 
‘ Weihnachtslieder,* op. 8. Most of these are 
settings of his own poems. He published a 
volume called Lyrisehe Poesien in 1861, and an 
autobiography in 1874. The exquisite ‘ Vftter- 
gruft ’ for baritone solo and chorus a cappdla, 
and the refined and expressive set of six 
‘ Brautlieder,* were published after his death, 
the latter in 1878. Three more books of pos- 
thumous works, consisting of eleven songs and 
four duets, were edited by Max Hasse and 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1898. 

A complete edition of Cornelius’s com- 
positions in five volumes was undertaken by 
the same firm and edited by Max Hasse as 
follows : 

Vol. 1. Lieder nnd Oe«Ange (solo). 

II. Lieder und QesAt^e (concerted). 

Ill Der Barbier von Bagdad. 

.. IV. ad. 

, V. Gunldd. 

Llterarische werke. Oesamtaosgabe im Auftrage seiner Famlle 
herausgegeben, 4 toIs. (Leipzig, 1904.) 
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A. M., with addns. 

CORNELYS, Theresa (6. Venice, 1723 ; 
d, in the Fleet Prison, London, Aug. 19, 1797), 
a singer of notorious reputation, whose enten 
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tainments at Carlisle House, Soho Square, en- 
gaged the attention of London Society between 
1760 and 1777. 

She made her first appearance in England 
as second woman in Gluck’s ‘ La caduta de* 
Giganti * (Jan. 7, 1746). The best musicians 
of the day, including J. C. Bach and Abel, took 
part in her concerts, which secured the patron- 
age of the royal family and the court. Though 
she was indicted before the Grand Jury (Feb. 
24, 1771) for keeping ‘ a common disorderly 
house,’ fashionable patronage continued for a 
few years until the newly opened Pantheon 
{q.v,) offered a counter-attraction not to be 
resisted. (See D,N,B*) 

CORNEMUSE, the Italian and French name 
for the Bagpipe. (PLATE IV, No. 4.) 

CORNET, (1) Pieter (Pietro), a Nether- 
lander, from 1693-1626 court organist at 
Brussels, composer of fantasias, dance tunes, 
and variations for organ in the style of the 
English school. (2) Severin (6. Valenciennes, 
c. 1530 ; d. Antwerp, c. 1682), was master of the 
choir-boys at Malines Cathedral, 1571 ; choir- 
master at Antwerp Cathedral, 1577. Cornelius 
Verdonck was among his pupils. He composed 
several books of madrigals, motets, sacred and 
secular songs. E. v. d. s. 

CORNET (1) (Fr. comet-d-pistons ; Ger, Cor- 
nett ; Ital. cornetto). For a description of the 
instruments known by this name before the 
introduction of the modern valve system, see 
Cornett, The name is now applied to a brass 
valve instrument, with cupped mouthpiece, 
intermediate in character and proportions be- 
tween the trumpet and the bugle, and formerly 
also called Cornopean. It possesses the usual 
scale of open or harmonic notes, as follows : 



but the B flat is slightly flat and the F is in 
pitch between F and F sharp, owing to the want 
of agreement between the natural harmonic 
and diatonic scales. (See PLATE LX XXIV, 
No. 1.) 

The real fundamental, which is rarely made 
use of, is the octave below the lowest here given. 
The last four notes are extremely difficult, and 
are practically unused, the effective compass 
ending with C above the stave. 

The relationship of the cornet to other brass 
instruments is treated under Horn, and the 
means by which its chromatic scale is obtained 
under Valve, but a few special characteristics 
are noted here. 

The instrument in C with harmonic scale 
agreeing in actual pitch with that written above 
is very little used. It is usually made with one 
shank for Bb and another for Atl, and as it is 
^^ted as a transposing instrument, its actual 


pitch is a tone or a minor third lower than the 
written note, according to the shank in use. 
Extra crooks were formerly used down to F and 
even lower, but these have wisely been given up. 

For military and brass band purposes, in 
addition to the comet in Bj^ a smaller comet 
is made in Ei^, the notes of which, therefore, 
sound a minor third higher than written. 

The bell of the instrument is of about the 
same size as that of the trumpet, but the tubing 
towards the mouthpiece tapers considerably, 
and this tapering has the effect of making the 
lower notes more easy to produce in tune than 
those on the trumjpet. Although for brilliance 
and dignity of tone the cornet cannot equal the 
trumpet, and to this one may trace the reason 
why composers have been slow to introduce it 
into their scores, yet in the hands of a good 
player it has a distinctly vocal quality, and it 
is to be regretted that it is so often vulgarised. 

In France cornets have ahvays been used 
both in symphony and opera orchestras. 

The cornet can be muted by the insertion 
into the bell of a pear-shaped piece of metal 
or wood so constructed as not to affect the 
pitch. There is also the echo-attachment, pro- 
ducing a distant - sounding quality of tone, 
known as the ‘ coffee-pot effect ’ among players. 
This attachment is incorporated as an inde- 
pendent bell, brought into action by a valve, 
and can thus be used instantaneously for echo 
effects. D. j. B. 

CORNET (2). This name is given to several 
kinds of organ stops ; among others to pedal 
reed-stops of 4 and 2 feet length in numerous 
Dutch and German organs. A ‘ Cornette ’ of 4 
feet occurs in the cathedral organ at Kronstadt; 
a ‘ Cornetin ’ of 2 feet in the ‘ Old Church * 
organ at Amsterdam ; and a * Comettino,’ 2 
feet, in the music hall organ at Boston, U.S.A. 

The great organ Solo Cornet comprised 
either 6, 4 or 3 ranks of pipes. When of the 
former it consisted of a stopped diapason, prin- 
cipal, twelfth, fifteenth and tierce. When of 
4 ranks the stopped diapason was omitted, 
when of 3, that and the principal w«re left out ; 
so that the ‘ composition ’ on the middle 0 key 
stood thus — 

Tj is- ^ 

and the one or two separate stops necessary 
were added or ‘ drawn ’ with the cornet when 
the series of 5 pipes was not complete. The 
pipes of the solo cornet were 4 or 5 * scales * 
wider or ‘ larger * than the corresponding pipes 
of the ordinary stops, to render the tone very 
powerful and broad ; and very frequently, in 
order to make it still more prominent, the stop 
was placed on a sound-board of its own and 
raised a few feet above the surrounding pipeoi 
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in which case it was called a * mounted cornet.’ 
Father Smith’s solo cornet at the Temple (4 
ranks) was not mounted. 

The Echo Comet, of soft tone, and shut up 
in a box, was of 3 ranks, or 4 at most, the 
composition being as above given. ‘ Cornet 
Voluntaries,* as they were calleji, were in great 
vogue for a very long time, and consisted of 
runs and twirls for the right hand, played in 
single notes, first on the louder stop and then 
repeated on the softer, the left hand meanwhile 
playing a soft bass. So fashionable were these 
peculiar display pieces that Dr. Dupuis states 
on the title-page of his volume of voluntaries, 
containing specimens of the kind, that they 
were ‘ Performed before their Majesties at the 
Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc.’ ; while 
Russell, in his book printed in 1812, shows 
that the attachment for the old Echo still 
lingered exactly a century after it had been 
improved upon by the invention of the Swell 
(in 1712), by directing at the head of one of 
his pieces ‘ The Swell Pedal not to be used in 
this movement.’ The name ‘ Echo Cornet ’ is 
still frequently applied to a compound stop of 
small scale and light tone in swell organs. In 
many of the continental organs the cornet stop 
extends down to tenor C ; and in some places 
it is used, on account of its strong and travel- 
ling tone, as an accompaniment to the priest’s 
voice at the far end of the church. This is, or 
was, the custom a few years ago in many of the 
churches of Cologne, including the cathedral. 

As the cornet is a compound stop that can be 
carried through the usual compass of a manual 
without any ‘ break ’ in its composition, it is 
sometimes looked upon as a good stop for 
covering the rei^etitions which necessarily occur 
in all compound stops that rise to a greater alti- 
tude than itself above the unison. At such 
times it is made as a ‘ progressive ’ stop ; that 
is to say, it has fewer pipes in the bass, with an 
increasing number up to the middle of the key- 
board. Beginning with two pipes on the CC 
key, a third rank is added at tenor C, and a 
fourth at middle C ; and the stop starts with 
a fifteenth and tierce, to which are added first 
a twelfth and then a principal, thus — 


4 ranka 



The ‘ large scale * is preserved, but the pipes 
have only narrow mouths, and produce a 
pleasant and rather flute -like quality of tone. 
A stop somewhat of this kind occurs on the 
great manual of Schulze’s fine organ in Don- 
caster parish church. E. J. H. 

CORNETT (CoRNETTO, Cornet a Bouquin, 
Zinke), a melodic instrument very popular from 


the 10th to the 18th centuries. The only 
point of resemblance to the modern cornet lies 
in the cup-mouthpiece, which was, however, 
much shallower with a very thin edge, and 
made of horn, ivory or hard wood. The body 
of the instrument was usually of wood (some- 
times ivory) and either straight or slightly 
curved. It was pierced with six holes for the 
fingers on the upper side and one for the thumb 
on the lower. If it was a curved cornett 
(Oer. krumjner Zink; Ital. corneiU) curvo), the 
exterior of the body was planed to an octagonal 
shape, covered with black leather and bound 
with metal ferrules. In the straight cornett 
(Cer. gerader Zink; Ital. cornetto diritio), the 
natural wood was shown and the body slightly 
lengthened so as to provide an additional hole 
for the little finger at the bottom of the com- 
pass. If the mouthpiece was made in one 
jjiece with the wooden body the straight instru- 
ment was called the mute or soft cornett 
(Ger. stiller Zink ; Ital. cornetto muto). Curved 
Cornetts were grouped into three principal 
sizes : 

1. The Small Treble Cornett (cornettino) 
with a compass of about two octaves from 
alto D. 

2. The ordinary Cornett {cornetto) ^ with a 
similar compass from tenor A, a fourth below 
the small cornett. 

3. The Great Cornett (corno torto), curved in 
S form, with a compass from tenor C (low key 
added), an octave below the small cornett. 
(See PLATE LXXIV.) 

It is interesting to note that the earliest 
illustrations extant of curved cornetts appear 
in manuscripts of English workmanship dating 
from the 10th and llth centuries, the straight 
cornett appearing in the 1 3th century ; where- 
as in German illustrations the straight cornett 
is found in the llth century and the curved 
form appears in the 12th century. Doubtless 
the curved form was derived from the shape of 
the natural horn of which the Norwegian 
‘ Bukkehorn ’ or ‘ Prillarhorn,’ pierced with five 
finger-holes, and used by the goat-herds, is a 
survival. The brilliancy of tone produced by 
a good cornettist was much admired, both for 
church and secular music. For instance, 
Roger North says in his Memoir es (early 18th 
cent.) : 

‘ Nothing comes so near or rather imitates so much 
an excellent voice as a cornett pipe ; but the labour 
of the lips is too great and it is seldom 'well sounded.’ 

About the same tnme, or a little earlier, Randle 
Holme tells us, ‘ It is a delicate, pleasant wind 
musicke, if well played and humered.’ In 
1604, Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, sent his 
cornett - player, Jean Presse, to England to 
secure the services of English cornettists, and 
the account books of many of our cathedrals 
show payments to such performers, the instru- 
ment being closely associated with the sack« 
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butfl or trombones. Bach followed the usual 
practice of strengthening the upper voice parts 
ill his Chorals and choruses with the cornett, 
and Gluck employed it in his operas, ‘ Paride 
ed Elena,* ‘ Orphee et Euridice,* ‘ Alceste,’ 

• Armida * and both ‘ Iphigenias.* Under 
WiNDBAND, a 17th-century score is given, in 
which Zinken or cornetts provide the two upper 
parts. At the end of the 16th century the 
body of the great cornett was doubled in length 
and produced the Serpent (q,v,). The fact 
that these instruments are furnished with 
finger-holes has led some writers into thecurious 
error of imagining that they were ‘ reed * in- 
struments of the oboe kind. F- w. G. 

CORNETTE, Victor (6. Amiens, Sept. 27, 
1795 ; d, Paris, Feb. 19, 1868), a musician of in- 
defatigable activity. He was the son of Louis 
Hippolyte Cornette (1760-1832), an organist 
of the Cathedral of Amiens, and entered the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1811, studying composi- 
tion under Lesueur, 

He served in the band of the ‘ Grenadiers 
Tirailleurs de la Garde Impcriale * in 1813 and 
1814, and was at Waterloo ; was professor at 
the College of St. Acheul from 1817-26 ; mem- 
ber of the orchestra at the Odcon (1825), Opera- 
Comique (1827) ; chorus master at the Opera- 
Comique (1831-37); director of singing at 
the Gymnase de Musique Militaire (1839); 
conductor of the Strassburg theatre (1842); 
chorus master to the Opera (1847) ; and again 
chorus master at the Opera-Comique (1848) ; 
also trombonist in the band of the Garde 
Nationale, and deputy organist at St. Sulpice 
and the Chapel of the In valides. Cornette com- 
posed an enormous mass of music for every 
variety of instrument, and published mModes 
for trombone, opliicleidc, cornet - a - pistons, 
bugle, saxhorn, saxophone, bassoon, oboe, horn, 
trumpet, harp, violoncello, viola, organ and 
harmonium. m. c. c. ; addns. m. l. p. 

CORNISH, Thomas (d, 1513), Bishop of Tine, 
assistant Bishop of Bath and Wells from 1499- 
1513, was Prior and Master of the Hospital of 
St. John Baptist, Wells, and is said to have 
composed some motets. He was installed Pre- 
bendary of Cudworth on Oct. 29, 1494, with 
licence to reside in St. John’s Hospital ; and 
on July 28, 1497, was appointed perpetual vicar 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells. In Apr. 1499 
he was installed Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
and on Sept. 4, 1602, he was installed as Pre- 
centor. It is not unlikely that some of the 
compositions attributed to ‘ Master Cornish ’ 
may have been the work of this Thomas Cornish, 
and not of William Cornish (see Cornyshe). 
It is remarkable that during the Precentorship 
of Bishop Cornish, Wells Cathedral could boast of 
such fine musicians as Robert Wydow, Mus.B., 
Richard Bramston, J ohn Cole, William Huchins, 
Richard Hygons, John Clawsy, Mus.B., John 
Chambers and John Gye. w. H. G. F. 


CORNO, the Italian term for Horn. 

CORNO DA TIHARSI, a horn fitted with 
a slide to enable the player to fill up the gaps 
of the scale in the harmonic series. (See 
Tromba da Tirarsi.) 

CORNO DI BASSETTO. (1) Sec 
Clarinet (2). 

(2) Another name for the clarinet stop 
of the organ, especially of its suitable bass, 
CORNO Dl CACCIA, hunting - horn, the 
French horn. The name often occurs in J. S. 
Bach’s scores. (8ee Horn.) 

CORNO FLUTE, a manual 8-ft. organ stop 
of very soft time, invented by Herbert Norman. 

CORNOPEAN, a name originally applied to 
the cornet-k-pistons, though now disused. It still 
sometimes appears as an organ stop, 8-ft. reed. 

CORNU (Lat.) =:Horn. As in modern 
music, corno, the Italian form of this word, 
stands for the orchestral or French horn ; the 
use of the word cornu is now practically con- 
fined to the instruments so named used by the 
Romans. The cornu was a short curved horn 
of the bugle character, corresponding to the 
mediaeval bugle and olij)hant. One in the 
British Museum is of bivmze, curved to nearly 
a half-circle, and is about 45 inches long. Its 
pitch is about D[> or a minor third higher than 
that of the modern infantry bugle. The dis- 
tinction between the cornu and the Buccina 
(q.iK) is not always clear, and the names may 
sometimes have been interchangeable. (See 
Lituus and Tuba.) d. j. b. 

CORNY8HE, William^ (b. circa 1465; 
d, 1523), composer, dramatist and actor, and 
producer of interludes and pageants at the 
court of Henry Vlll. The first record of him 
occurs in the Household Book of Henry VII., 
under the date Nov. 12, 1493, where a payment 
is entered ‘ to one Cornyshe for a prophecy 
in rewarde, 13s. 4d.’ He probably entered 
the King’s Household about 1492, but it is 
not until 1496 that there is any record of him 
as a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1602 
he received 13s. 4d. for the ‘ ^i^tting of a 
carralle upon Christmas day,’ but two years 
later was confined in the Fleet prison, ap- 
parently because of some satirical writings. 
During his incarceration he wrote a poem 
entitled ‘ A treatise between Truth and In- 
formacion,’ some extracts from which are given 
in Hawkins’s History of Music, William 
Newark, the master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal, being in ill-health, Cornyshe formally 
took over his duties on Sept. 29, 1609. Be- 
tween 1508 and 1516 Cornyshe, William Crane 
and a ‘Mr. Kite’ were the principal per- 
formers in the court plays, as appears from a 


1 Some confusion has been caused by the number of entries In 
the Chapel Royal records and elsewhere, under the name of^myshe. 
It has been supposed that there were two WlUlam 
father and son, more parUcularly as some songs in Add. 046i 
are designated as by ^W. Comishe, Jun.* This Is not Mtabllsh^, 
however, with any certainty, but see Th« Elizabethan Stage, B. K. 
Chambers, vol. li. p. 29, where sOl the contemporary documentary 
evidence concerning Uie family it assembled. 
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series of payments similar to one of £6 : 13 : 4 
in 1508, when * Mr. Kite, Cornishe, and other 
of the Chappell • . . played affore the King 
at Richmonte.’ He continued in charge of 
the music at the pageants, banquets, masques, 
plays and devices at court, and officiated in 
this capacity at the Field of Cloth of Gold 
(June 1620). Apparently Comyshe suffered 
from ill-health about 1521, and on Aug. 20, 
1523, he was granted the manor of Hylden, 
Kent. He died soon afterwards, and was 
succeeded by William Crane in 1526. 

Cornyshe was a great favourite with Henry 
VIII., and at one time received a sum of £200 
from him ‘ upon a warraunt, in rewarde,* but 
this possibly included gratuities to other 
workers in the Chapel. The King himself, as 
is well known, was no mean composer, and 
there is a collection of partsongs, chiefly for 3 
voices (B.M., Add. MSS. 31,922), in which no 
less than 38 compositions by Henry VIII. are 
bound up with the following works of Cornyshe; 

Trio (lor airings or Toioes), 'Ad«u, mm omoura* (with aecond 
port ‘piurdoua moj ‘f, ‘ Adeu. adeu my harbrM lust, ‘ Ah, the ayghs,* 
'Aden. Coraga,' ‘Blow thl home, hunter' (also in Roy. lAh. 58). 
‘My love ahe morneth* (duet). ‘A Robyn,' 'Trolly, lolly lolly 
loaynga/ ‘While lyve or breth,* and ‘ Vou and 1 and Aniyas/ 

Of the 3 partsongs by him in the Fayrfax 
Collection (B.M., Add. MSS. 5465), two were 
printed by Hawkins in his History of Music, 
They are particularly interesting, as they show 
that secular music, even of a humorous and 
satirical nature, was written and practised at 
an early date, and that the preponderance of 
sacred music of the period which remains to 
us may be explained, in part, by the con- 
venience for their preservation in cathedral 
and college libraries. Thus, in this group of 
songs, the first is an excellent setting of a 
humorous poem in four sections by John 
Skelton, whose jumbling metres and crude 
crazy satires are as far removed from the 
spirit of motet and madrigal as can be im- 
agined ; the second, beginning * Hoyda, hoyda 
joly rutterkyn,’ is supposed to be a satire on the 
drunken Flemings who came to England with 
Anne of Cleves on the occasion of her marriage 
with Henry VIII. In Wynk 3 m de Worde’s 
song-book (1630) there are also the bass parts 
of four songs by Corynshe ; ‘ Paternoster,* 

* Pleasure it is,* ‘ Concord as musicall,* and 
‘ Fa la sol.* Of his sacred music there are 
four compositions in the choir books at Eton, 
a Magnificat in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge, the medius part of a 5 -part motet, 

* Salve regina mater misericordiae ’ (B.M., Harl. 
MSS. 1709/515), and an Ave Maria for 5 
voices (R.C.M.). 

For further details and extracts from the 
Household Book of Henry VIII., see an article 
by Dr. Grattan Flood in Mus, T,, Nov. 1919. 
For an account of his career as court dramatist, | 
actor and producer, see Professor Wallace’s 
book, Evolution of the English Drama up to 
ShaJ^peare, Berlin, 1012. J. 


CORONA, a synonym for Fermata or Pause, 
of somewhat rare occurrence ; a familiar 
instance of its use is in the ‘ Virgo virginum ’ 
of DvofAk*s Stabat Mater, in which senza 
corona is placed over the last note of the 
movement in the vocal parts to emphasise 
the fact that the instruments alone hold out 
the pause. M. 

CORONACH (Gaelic), a funeral cry, from co, 
* together * — analogue of the Latin con — and 
ranachf ‘ a shrieking or weeping * : root ran, 
‘ a shriek or cry.’ This was the dirge chanted 
in former times in Celtic Scotland by the Bard 
or Seannachie on the death of the chief or other 
great personage of a clan. In some degree it 
resembled the song of praise composed and 
led by special bards : the genealogy, the 
virtues and the great deeds of the deceased 
were recounted in pathetic verse to plaintive 
wild music, the bard giving vent to his own 
grief, while the sounds of the harp and the 
wailings of women excited that of the hearers. 
However rude, it appears to have been 
rhythmical, and was chanted m recitative. 
Although the great funeral ceremonial, of 
which the dirge was only a part, must have 
been confined to persons of distinction, yet 
in all cases the coronach was indispensable, as 
without it, according to popular belief, the 
spirit was condemned to wander forlorn, 
bewailing its miserable fate that this rite had 
been denied to it. These ceremonies had, 
however, no religious significance ; the virtues, 
heroism and achievements of the dead were 
alone their subject ; and the rite continued 
thus to be observed in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland long after the conversion of 
the people to Christianity. Dr. Stewart of 
Nether Lochaber wrote ; 

‘ Our oldest Gaelic Laments are to this day to be 
chanted rather than sung ; and 1 can recollect an 
old seannachie in the Braes of Lochaber, some thirty- 
live years ago, chanting Macintosh’s Lament to me. 
In a style of recitative that impressed me greatly; 
his version of the well-known and beautiful air being 
in parts very different from that printed in our books ; 
and if ruder and wilder, all the more striking because 
of its naturalness.’ 

Sir Walter Scott mentions the coronach as a 
part of the funeral rite when the body of the 
chief of clan Quhele was borne to an island in 
Loch Tay {Fair Maid of Perth, chap, xxvii.) : 
and again in The Lady of the Lake (canto iii.) 
he introduces the coronach in the beautiful 
verses, beginning, ‘ He is gone on the moun- 
tain.’ In a note he also gives a translation of 
a genuine Gaelic coronach. In ordinary cases 
of death this dirge was simply the expression 
of the grief of the women of the clan for the 
loss of a protector or breadwinner, intensified 
by the genius of a poetic and highly imaginative 
people. 

These funeral customs must have prevailed 
in Scotland before the advent of the Romans, 
and been handed down from prehistoric timei^ 
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for they were confined to the Gaelic -speaking 
districts north of the wall of Antoninus* and 
W. F. Skene has now proved beyond a doubt 
that the Piots* the inhabitants of that region* 
were a Celtic race, their language being Gaelic 
with traces of Cornish. In Scotland in modern 
times the rhapsody of the bard and the wail of 
the women are no longer heard ; the name 
Coronach has been transferred to the Cumhadh 
or musical lament* a kind of pibroch now played 
by the pipers who lead the funeral procession. 
These pibroch laments are in a peculiarly 
weird* wild style, well suited for the bagpipe* 
but not capable of being reproduced on any 
other instrument. They begin with a simple 
inotivOf and this is worked up* with ever- 
increasing intricacy and rapidity of notes* 
through a number of divisions or variations, 
till the same simple wild strain reappears as 
the close. Some of these laments have a high 
reputation* such as those of Macintosh* 
MacLeod, MacRimmon {Cha till mi tuille — I 
return no more). The last is often played as 
the emigrant’s farewell to his country. 

In Ireland these funeral rites would seem 
to have been celebrated in early times on a 
much grander scale than in Scotland. Pro- 
fessor Sullivan* in his excellent Introduction to 
O' Curry' a Lectures on the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, quoting from the Book of 
Ballimote and other Irish MSS.* shows that in 
many cases a funeral pyre was erected, the 
favourite dogs and horses of the deceased slain 
and burned with the body* and that* in one 
instance at least* there was an extraordinary 
addition to the ceremonial. This took place 
at the funeral of Fiachra, the son of Eochad 
Muidhmeadhan. He had won a great battle 
in Munster, and was returning home to Temar 
(Tara) with the spoil and hostages taken from 
the enemy : 

* When he reached Ferud in Meath, Fiachra died of 
his wounds there. His Leacht (stones set up to pro- 
tect the um) was made ; ills Fert (mound of earth) 
was raised ; his Cluiche Caintech (pyre) was ignited ; 
his Ogham name was written ; and the hostages 
which he had brought from the South were buried 
aiive round the Fert of Fiachra, that it might be a 
reproach to the Momonians for ever, and that it might 
be a trophy over them.* 

The Cluiche CairUech here used for the pyre 
was properly the whole funeral rite* and 
included the burning of the body, the enclosing 
of the ashes in the urn* the recitation of dirges* 
and the performance of games. When in 
Christian times burial took the place of crema- 
tion* some of these observances survived, in 
particular the dirge or wail* while the lighted 
candles are supposed to represent the ignition 
of the pyre. Much information of the most 
interesting nature wdll be found in Professor 
Sullivan’s work* and not altogether confined 
to matters of antiquity* The Irish Cumadh 
or Caoinb (^.u) was somewhat similar to the 
Ochone, an example of which is in the Fitz» 
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william Virginal Book (ed. Puller Maitland 
and Squire, vol. L p. 87). 

Much interesting matter regarding Celtic 
customs will be found in O’Chirry’s Lectures; 
Walker’s Memorials of the Bards \ Logan’s Oael^ 
edited by Dr. Stewart* and an admirable chapter 
on the ethnology of the country in W. F. Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, j. m. w. ; addn. w. H. O. F, 

CORREA, Fr. Manokl (6. Lisbon* c. 16(X) ; 
d. Saragossa* Aug. 1* 1653), a Portuguese 
musician who was for a time maestro de capilla 
at Sigiienza in Spain* and then passed to the 
Cathedral of La Seo at Saragossa, where he was 
especially valued for his villancicos. Pedrell 
{Teatro lirico, iii. 39) prints a Bailete ; and 
a large number of secular works by him for 
3 and 4 voices are to be found in the MS. 
‘ Libro de tonos humanos ’ collected by Diego 
Pizarro (Madrid* Bibl. Nac. M. 1262). Four 
sacred works are in the Bibl. de Coro* Seville 
Cathedral. j, b. t. 

CORREA* Henrique Carlos (6. Lisbon, 
1680 ; d. after 1747), a Portuguese composer 
and brother of the military order of S. Tiago 
(St. James), who was choir-master at Coimbra, 
His works include Responsorios, Lamentations* 
etc.* a list of which is given by Vosconcellos 
(Os musicos Portuguezes, p. 65). j. B. T, 

CORREA DE ARAUJO (Aratjxo), Fran- 
cisco (6. ? Portugal, T1681; d. Segovia, 1663?), 
a church musician said to have been organist of 
S. Salvador, Seville* and subsequently a pro- 
fessor at the University of Salamanca and 
Bishop of Segovia. Vieira* however, doubts 
this. (Diet. Biogr. de musicos Portuguezes, i. 
44 ff.) A collection of organ-pieces * Libro de 
Tientos y discursos de musica practica , , .* was 
printed at Alcala de Henares in 1626. J. B. T. 

CORRETTE* Michel (6. St. Germain* early 
18th cent.), was probably a Netherlander 
(Q.~L.). In 1738 he was organist at the Jesuit 
College, Paris ; afterwards organist to the Duo 
d’Angoul^me. He composed masses* motets, 
pieces for harpsichord* organ, violin* vielle* 
flute* musette, etc. He also wrote valuable 
tutors for the voice and all the prin^pal instru- 
ments, and compiled an important collection of 
old violin music, ‘ L’art de se perfectionner 
dans le violon.’ (For list of works* see Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. a 

In the Catalogue of his works given on p. 4 
of his Maitre de Clavecin, 1753* is mentioned 
a Methode pour la harpe. M. P. 

CORRI, Domenico (6. Rome, Oct. 4, 1746 ; 
d. Hampstead* May 22, 1826), studied under 
Porpora from 1763-67 ; was invited to Edin- 
burgh in 1771 to conduct the concerts of the 
Musical Society* and settled there as a publisher 
and singing-master. 

His first publication was a small oblong 
quarto dated 1772* * Six Canzones dedicated 
to Soots Ladies.’ He quickly made a reputa- 
tion and became proprietor of some recreation 
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and concert gardens near Edinburgh. He 
brought out his ‘ Alessandro nell* Indie * in 
London in 1774» and engaged in theatrical 
speculation in Edinburgh, taking the Theatre 
Royal, but the enterprise failed, and Corri was 
* sequestrated ’ in 1779, shortly after which 
his business as publisher was carried on under 
the name of his son, John Corri (see Corri & 
Co,). In 1787 Corri joined Mazzinghi and 
Storace in writing additions to Paisiello’s 
‘ Ro Teodoro,’ and he seems to have settled 
in London about 1790. He entered into 
partnership with Dussek, who married his 
daughter in 1792, and for a time success 
followed him. His opera ‘ The Travellers ’ 
was produced Jan. 22, 1806. He also wrote 
a large number of songs ; sonatas, airs and 
rondos ; The Art of Fingering, 1799 ; A 
Musical Dictionary, 1798 ; A Musical Grammar 
and The Singer's Preceptor, 1810. For Natale 
Corri his brother, and Montague Corri his son, 
see Corri & Co. 

Another son, Philip Antoky, was one of the 
original promoters of the Philharmonic Society, 
and finally settled in America. 

Another, Haydn (6. 1785 ; d, Feb. 12, 1860), 
settled in Dublin as a pianoforte teacher in 
1821, and from 1827-48 was organist and 
choirmaster of the R.C, Pro-Cathedral, Dublin. 

Brit. Mus.Biog.; Q.-L.; information 
from F. K, and W. H. 6. F.) M. 

CORRI & CO. London and Edinburgh 
music publishers. As stated above (see 
Corri, D.), Domenico Corri had, about 1780, 
started a small music business in Edinburgh, 
using his son’s name, John Corri, probably on 
account of his own monetary difficulties. In 
1780 he, or his son John, was in partnership 
with James Sutherland, and they opened a 
shop at 37 North Bridge St. in 1783. On the 
death of Sutherland in 1790 Domenico re- 
moved to London and established himself as 
a music -seller and publisher at 67 Dean St., 
Soho. His daughter having, in 1792, married 
J. L. Dussek the composer, the latter went into 
partnership with his father-in-law, and as 
‘ Corri, Dussek, & Co.’ the firm made great 
advances, taking additional premises at 28 
Haymarket. Meanwhile the Edinburgh busi- 
ness as ‘ Corri & Co.’ had also opened another 
shop at 8 South St. Andrew St., still retaining 
the one in North Bridge St. 

The London and Edinburgh firms were 
closely connected, the Scotch business being 
probably under the management of Natale 
Corri (1765-1822), younger brother of Domen- 
ico, and others of the family. The two firms 
issued quantities of all classes of music, 
including many Scottish dance and vocal 
pieces as well as the compositions of Dussek 
and of Corri, and some works by Haydn. 

In 1801 the Corri-Dussek firm in London got 
into financial difficulties, and Dussek had fied 


to the continent in 1800 to avoid his creditors. 
In 1802, and for a couple of years afterwards, 
D. Corri kept on the Haymarket business 
alone, until his son, Montague {b. Edinburgh, 
1784 ; d. London, 1849), took it over under the 
style ‘ M. P. Corri & Co.’ In 1805 it stood 
‘ M. P. Corri, Hall, & Co.’ and became, in 1806, 

* Corri & Pearce.* Corri entirely dropped out 

in 1807-08, while Pearce & Co., after having 
spent some little time at 28 Haymarket, 
removed to 70 Dean St., and ultimately to 
24 Panton St., Haymarket. The Edinburgh 
Corri & Co. came to grief at the same time as 
the London firm, and Natale Corri set up for 
himself at the head of Leith Walk, the business 
ceasing at his death in 1822. p. k. 

CORRI -PALTONI, Mme. Frances 
(6. Edinburgh, 1801), a dramatic singer of 
ability, daughter of Natalie Corri, and niece of 
Domenico, studied under Catalan! in 1815 and 
1816. 

She sang in London (1820) ; in Germany ; 
in Italy, where she married Paltoni, a singer ; 
in Madrid (1827) ; and with Lablache in Milan 
(1828). In 1830 she returned to Germany. 
Her voice was a fine mezzo-soprano, with a 
brilliant shake. M. c. c. 

CORSI, Jacopo [d. circa 1604), a Florentine 
nobleman whose house is to be regarded as the 
birthplace of opera. 

The ‘ Dafne ’ of Peri (1597), and Peri’s 
‘ Euridico ’ (1600), were first performed in his 
house, Corsi himself playing the harpsichord. 
(See Vogel, Bibl. der weltl. Mus. Italiens, s.v. 
Peri.) Corsi had also some part in the com- 
position of ‘ Dafne,’ and his setting of some of 
the songs is the only fragment that has been 
preserved of that work. They are in the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire (MS. 8450), 
and were published by Fritzsch in the Musik. 
Wochenblatt, 1888, p. 347. {Q.-L.) M. 

CORTECCIA, Francesco di Bernardo 
(6. Arezzo, early 16th cent. ; d. Florence, June 
7, 1571), in 1531 organist of S. Lorenzo in 
Florence, and in 1539 maestro di cappella to 
Cosimo I, ; also a canon of S. Lorenzo. His 
compositions include ; 

Nine pieces for 4, fi, and 8 voices with various instrumeiita, In a 
rare work called 'Muslche Jatte nelle nozze, etc.’ (Venice, Oardano. 
1539), a continuous series, part of a performance In honour of the 
marriage of his patron ; * Madriali (sir) a quattro vool,* Ub 1 and *2 
(ib. 1644 and 1.547) ; ' Primo llbro de’ madrlall a 5 e 6 vocl ’ (ib, 
1647) ; * Responsorla et lectlones hebdomadae [s]anctae ’ (ib. 1670) ; 

* Residuum cantice Zachaiiae ’ a 4 (apparently forming part of the 

* Responsorla ') (i6. 1670) ; and * Cantlcorum liber primus ' a 0 
{lb. 1671), published a few months after his death. 

A copy of the madrigals is in the Library of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Library of S. Lorenzo 
also contains 32 hymns in 4-part counterpoint. 
Corteccia, with Striggio, composed music for 
Cini’s intermezzo ‘ Psich^ e 1’ Amorino,’ for the 
marriage of Francesco de’ Medici and Joanna 
of Austria in 1566. Two four-part madrigals, 
and an extract from the ‘ Responsoria ’ are 
given in Torchi’s Arte musicale in Italia, vol. L 
M. 0 . o.« with addns. 
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CORTELLINI, Camillo (beginning of 17th 
i)ent.)» composer of church music, in the service 
of the municipality of Bologna from about 
1583. From his proficiency on the violin he 
went by the name of II Violino. 

Vincenti of Venice published several volumes 
of his w^orks, consisting of Psalms (1595, etc.), 
.Litanies (1615), Masses (1609, 1617, 1626) and 
other sacred pieces, and other printers at 
Ferrara and Bologna issued three books of 
madrigals in 1583, 1584 and 1586. (See Q.-L.) 
The preface to one of these volumes, ‘ Messe 
concertate a otto voci * (1626), is interesting 
because it gives a hint of the manner in which 
in those times the instrumental and vocal parts 
were combined in church music. The passage 
alluded to is as follows : 

La Messa In Domino conjido ha la Gloria concertata ; 
c dove saranno le lettcre srandi, il cantore canterii 
solo ; c dove saranno le linee, i tromboni e altri 
sittjlli stroinenti soneranno soli.’ 

E. H. P. 

CORTOT, Alfred (6. Nyon, Switzerland, 
Sept. 26, 1877), of French parents, conductor 
and pianist. 

He came to Paris as a child and received his 
first piano lessons from his sisters. He was 
admitted to the Conservatoire and became a 
pupil successively of Decombes (one of the last 
of Chopin’s disciples) and of Dimmer, in whose 
class he obtained in 1896 a brilliant premiere 
prix. He became known immediately at the 
Colonne and Lamoureux Concerts as a remark- 
able interpreter of Beethoven’s concertos, and 
began his triumphal piano tours through 
Europe. He then became an assistant con- 
ductor at Bayreuth, where he was specially in 
touch with Felix Mottl and Hans Richter. On 
his return to Paris, 1902, he founded ‘ La 
Societe do Festival Lyrique ’ and made his 
debut at 24 as conductor and theatrical director 
by giving the first performance in Paris of 
‘ Gotterdammerung ’ and some admirable pro- 
ductions of ‘ Tristan ’ ; unforgettable remem- 
brances for the artists who took part in the 
performances. 

In 1903 Cortot founded a concert society 
and gave important choral works, being re- 
sponsible for the first performance in Paris of 
‘ Parsifal,’ Liszt's * St, Elizabeth,’ Brahms’s 
Requiem, Beethoven’s Mass in D, and un- 
published works by Magnard, Albert Roussel, 
Chausson, Ladmirault, side by side with well- 
known ones by Chabricr and Vincent d’Indy. 
In the following year Cortot undertook the 
direction of the orchestral concerts given by 
La Society Nationale, and introduced a great 
number of unpublished works by composers of 
the young French school. Cortot was also 
engaged by the Soci^t^ des Concerts Populaires, 
Lille, to conduct their orchestral concerts, 
irhich gave to the town four seasons of great 
artistic activity. 

In 1906 Cortot founded with Jacques 
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Thibaud and Pablo Casals a trio which gained 
international fame. In 1917 he succeeded 
Raoul Pugno as professor in the highest piano 
forte class at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he obtained the greatest success. Ho has now 
retired in order to fulfil liis many engagements 
in the United States and in England ; I^azare 
L4vy has succeeded him. 

Throughout, Cortot has remained faithful to 
the Ecole Nor male de Musique, in the founda- 
tion of which he actively co-operated ; and 
each year he never fails to give courses in inter- 
pretation and technique designed to meet the 
needs of diploma pupils from the great con- 
servatoires of France and of other countries. 
He has also found time to publish articles on 
the piano music of Faure and Debussy (Revue 
musicahy Dec, 1920 and Oct. 1922; English 
translation of the essay on Debussy, Chester, 
London) ; piano transcriptions of orchestral 
works by Fauro and a splendid working 
edition of the ‘ ^fitudes ' of Chopin with valu- 
able notes (Senart). 

Cortot excels in the interpretation of musio 
of the romantic and modern schools; he has 
amazing gifts as a pianist, and w'hethor he ia 
conducting or sitting at the piano he uses his 
gifts with an equal mastery. While he cc’~' 
mands impetuosity and force, ho possesses nv 
less delicacy, accuracy and above all a pene 
trating sensibility which charms and holds hie 
hearers F 

CORYPHiEUS (Gr. Kopv<pam\ chorub- 
leader, an officer on Dr. Heyther’s foundation 
at Oxford, intended by the founder to take the 
lead in the musical exercises conducted by the 
Choragus. The duties of the Coryphaus have 
long been imaginary ; his salary was never 
more than nominal. C. A. F. 

cost FAN TUTTE, ossia La scuola dbgli 
AMANT i, Ger. Weibertreue, opera buff a in 2 
acts, libretto by Da Ponte, music by Mozart ; 
produced Vienna, Jan. 26, 1790 ; London, 
King’s Theatre, May 9, 1811; in Elfish, by 
the R.C.M., Savoy Theatre, July 16, 189C. 
Various attempts have been made to improve 
the libretto, as ‘ Le Laboureur chinois ’ (1807), 
‘ Peines d’amour perdues * (Bar bier & CaiT6, 
1863). In England as ‘Tit for Tat,’ English 
Opera House (Lyceum), July 29, 1828; ‘The 
Retaliation,’ Lyceum, Apr. 14, 1841; ‘School 
for Lovers’ (Marmaduke Brown), 1890. 

COSIN, see Cosyn, Johk. 

COSSMANN, Bernhard (6. Dessau, May 17, 
1822 ; d. FranHort, May 7, 1910), an emineni 
violoncellist, son of a Jewish merchant. 

His first instructors were Espenhahn and 
Karl Drechsler at Dessau, Theodor Mfiller at 
Brunswick, and Kummer at Dresden. After 
completing his studies, Cossmann went to Parifl 
in 1840, where he played in the orchestra of 
the Op6ra, and thence to London (1841), in 
the then palmy days of Italian opera. In 1843 
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h6 was an acknowledged master of his instm* 
ment in Germany. Mendelssohn secured him 
in 1847 for the Gewandhaus concerts, and he 
utilised his stay in Leipzig by studying under 
Hauptmann. His appointment as tot violon- 
cello under Liszt at Weimar, in 1850, exercised 
an important influence on his career. He had 
a considerable share with Joachim, and also 
with Bulow and Tausig, in’ the movement 
which took place under Liszt's leadership. In 
1860 he became professor at the Conservatoire 
at Moscow, where he worked with Laub and 
Nicolaus Rubinstein until his return to Ger- 
many in 1870. He lived without any fixed 
appointment at Baden-Baden, 1870-78, when 
he became professor at the Hoch Conserva- 
torium, Frankfort. Cossmann was a great 
soloist, and an excellent chamber musician, 
above all in quartets. A. M« 

COSSONI, Carlo Donati (6. Milan, early 
17th cent. ; d, Gravedona, Feb. 8, 1700), 
priest, and first organist at S. Petronio, Bologna, 
c. 1660-71 ; maestro di cappella, Milan Cathe- 
dral, 1689. He composed a large amount of 
church music of all kinds, as well as a book of 
secular canzonets (list in Q,-L.)» His MS. 
compositions he bequeathed to the monastery 
of Einsiedeln. B. v. d. s. 

COSTA, Andr6 de (c. 1700), a Portuguese 
composer of chamber-cantatas, preserved in 
Bibl. Nac., Lisbon (Pombal MSS., 82), one of 
which is dated 1708. He is said to have been 
a member of the Brotherhood of Santa Cecilia 
at Lisbon, for which he composed ‘ Vilhancicos * 
in 1721 and 1722. 

The Costa b Faria mentioned by Vascon- 
cellos in ‘ Os Musicos Portuguezes ’ as a com- 
poser of pastoral operas (* Fabula de Alfeo y 
Aretusa,' 1712 ; ‘ Podor de la armonia,' 1713) 
seems to have been a poet, an author of libretti 
and words for vilhancicos, j. b. t. 

COSTA, Andrea (6. Brescia), a teacher of 
singing, settled in Lordon in 1825. His best 
pupils were Mme. Borgondio and Mme. 
Albertazzi. He published a Method called 
Analytical Considerations on the Art of Singing 
(London 1838). M. c, c, 

COSTA, Affonso Vaz da (6. Lisbon; d. Avila, 
1610 or 1599), a Portuguese composer, who 
studied in Rome and afterwards held appoint- 
ments at Badajoz and Avila. His works, 
which included secular music as well as sacred, 
have not been preserved, j. b. t. 

COSTA, Michael Andrew Agnus,^ 
(6. Naples, Feb. 4, 1808; d. Hove, Apr. 29, 1884), 
son of Cavaliere Pasquale Costa, of an old 
Spanish family. Having a great inclination 
for music, the rudiments of which he learnt 

1 TheM luunfls are eonflraed br * <lMiAr»Uon m to Ui« <Ut« of 
his birth, nuulo in London nt the mw Sttoet PoUoc Coori In June 
1847. bj hit brother. Rnnheel CoeU : ehm In the reoommendnUon 
paper for admiulon Into Um Bojal Society of Mntldant, in July of 
the tame year. The second document It signed Michael Andrew 
Agnus Ooeta. but with erident uncortninty at to the order of the 
second and third names. In both dodimentt the date of hit birth 
It glTen at Feb. 4, 1808. Both are quoted In Mm, T, for 1897, 
9 . M8, where the third name It inoorrectty given at ' Aagiit.* Tb» 


from his maternal grandfather Giacomo Trittc^ 
he was placed at the Real Collegio di Musica 
in Naples, and at a public examination obtained 
a free scholarship from Ferdinand I., King oi 
the Two Sicilies. 

At the age of 15 he composed a cantata, 
for the theatre in the college, entitled 

* L’ Immagine.’ In 1826 he composed for the 
same theatre an opera called * 11 delitto 
punito * ; and in 1827 another, * 11 sospetto 
funesto,* He composed also at this period a 
Mass for 4 voices, a ‘ Dixit Dominus,’ 
three symphonies, and an oratorio, ‘ La 
Passione.* In 1828 Costa was engaged by the 
manager of the Teatro Nuovo to compose an 
opera semi-seria, called T1 carcere d' Ildegonda.’ 
In 1829 he composed ‘ Malvina,* an opera, for 
Barbaja, the famous impresario of San Carlo. 
In the autumn of that year, Zingarelli, his 
maestro, sent him to Birmingham, to direct a 
cantata of his composition, on Is. xii. On the 
young Costa’s arrival, through some mis- 
understanding, he was obliged, having a fair 
tenor voice, to sing in the cantata instead of 
directing the music. In 1830 he was engaged 
by Laporte, as maestro al piano at the King’s 
Theatre. In the next year he composed the 
music of the grand ballet, * Kenilworth.* In 
1832 Monck Mason, the then impresario, en- 
gaged him as director of the music ; and in 
that capacity he wrote the ballet, * Une Heure 
h Naples,* and several other pieces for operas 
and concert-rooms. In 1833, engaged by 
Laporte as director and conductor, he com- 
posed the ballet ‘ Sir Huon * for Taglioni, and 
the favourite quartet, ‘ Ecco quel fiero istante.* 
At the invitation of Severini, the impresario of 
the Italian opera at Paris, he wrote the opera 
‘ Malek Adhel,* which was performed there in 
Jan. 14, 1837, with moderate success, but with 
better fortune in London. H. F. Chorley says 
on this point : 

* Whether a great conductor can ever be a great 
composer, is a doubtful matter. . . . From the first 
evening when Signor Costa took up the baton, — a 
young man, from a country then despised by every 
musical pedant, a youtii who came to England without 
flourish, announcement, or protection ... it was 
felt tliat in him were combined the materials of a 
great conductor ; nerve to enforce discipline, readi- 
ness to the second, and that certain influence which 
only a vigorous man could exercise over the dis- 
connected folk who made up an orchestra in those 
days. His “ Malek Adhel *’ is a thoroughly con- 
scientious work, containing an amount of melody with 
which he has never been duly credited.* 

In 1842 Costa composed the ballet-music of 

* Alma * for Cerito ; and in 1844 the opera 
‘ Don Carlos.* In 1844 three new operas were 
produced in London, of which ‘ the worthiest,* 
says Chorley 

d»t« 1810, for the yemr of birth, given In the first edition ol this 
DictionAry, rests upon the testimony of Cost* himself. And Is 
oonllrzned by the renter of deAths at Somerset House. The earlier 
date Is most probably the correct one. as It is confirmed by both the 
brothers, and occurs in both the official documents mentioned 
above ; and most men would be less likely to err In such a date Ml 
the Afe of thlrty-Bsven or thirty-nine than at Mw afs nt «lvty****^ 
or sUtT-nine. 
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* was Signor Costa’s ” Don Carlos,” which had never- 
theless not the good fortune to please the public. 
Yet It is full of good music ; the orchestra is liandled 
with a thorough knowledge of effect and colour. One 
trio for male voices Is so solid and fine that It ought 
not to have been soon forgotten.* 

In 1846 ho quitted the opera ; and the orchestra, 
which he had brought to a point of perfection 
previously unknown in England, passed into 
other hands. In that year Costa undertook the 
direction of the Philharmonic orchestra ; and 
that of the new Italian Opera, Covent Garden ; 
and in 1848 that of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. In 1849 he was engaged for the 
Birmingham Festival, which he conducted until 
1882. With the season of 1854 he gave up the 
baton of the Philharmonic, and was succeeded 
(for one year) by Richard Wagner. In 1855 he 
composed his oratorio ‘Eli’ for the Birmingham 
Festival, a march from which was long a 
favourite piece. He conducted the Bradford | 
Festival in 1853, and the Leeds Festival in | 
1874; and as conductor of the Sacred Harmonic j 
Society directed the Handel Festivals from 
1857-80. Beside other occasional composi- 
tions, his second oratorio, ‘ Naaman,’ was also 
written for Birmingham, in 1864. He wrote 
additional accompaniments for ‘Solomon,’ 

‘ Judas,’ and others of Handel’s oratorios for 
the Sacred Harmonic Society (see Additional 
Accompaniments). In 1869 he received the 
honour of knighthood. He was also decorated 
with orders from the sovereigns of Germany, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, Wiirtemberg, Italy, 
etc., in recognition of his talent and position. 
He was appointed in 1871 ‘ director of the 
music, composer, and conductor ’ at Her 
Majesty’s Opera. His services in those capaci- 
ties will not soon be forgotten in London (see 
Conducting). He is buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

COSTANTINI, (1) Fabio (b. Rome, c. 1570), 
maestro di cappella to the Confraternity of the 
Rosary at Ancona, and afterwards at the 
cathedral of Orvieto, where he was in 1614; 
in 1616 he was at the Basilica Sta. Maria at 
Tivoli, and in 1618 again at Orvieto. 

His compositions include motets for 2, 

3 and 4 voices (Rome, 1696). He also 
published ‘ Selectae cantiones excellentissi- 
morum auctorum ’ (Rome, 1614), a collection of 
29 8-part motets by Palestrina, the Nanini, the 
Anerii, Marenzio, Lucatello, Giovanelli and 
others besides himself ; another set of motets 
by different authors in 1618, a collection of airs 
and madrigals called * Ghirlandetta amorosa ’ 
(Orvieto, 1621) and another, ‘ L’ Aurata Cintia,’ 
in 1622. All these contain compositions of his 
own, and by his brother, (2) Alessandro, who 
succeeded Fresoobaldi at St. Peter’s in Rome 
in 1643. M. c. c. 

COSTANZI, Juan, or Giovanni Battista, 
known as Gioannino di Roma, because he was 
born there (d. Mar. 6, 1778), was for some time 


in the household of Cardinal Ottoboni, and waa 
appointed in 1764 maestro di cappella of St. 
Peter’s, which he retained till his death. He 
composed an opera, ‘ Carlo Magno * (Rome, 
1729) ; an oratorio, ‘ S. Pietro Alessandrino,* a 
fine Miserere ; motets in 1 6 parts for 4 choirs, 
offertoriums and other church music. (See 
fist in Q.'L,) M. c. c. 

COSTE, LA (17th-18th cent.), Royal Cham- 
ber musician, Paris ; a singer in 1693 in opera 
chorus ; afterwards conductor. He was pen- 
sioned in 1708 ’ and was still living in 1767. 
He composed 6 operas and 2 ballets, performed 
at the 0p6ra, Paris, between c. 1697-1732 ; 
also a book of solo cantatas with basso con- 
tinuo. B. V. d. s. 

COSTE, Gaspard, chorister in the cathedral 
of Avignon c. 1530, composer of songs and mad- 
rigals, preserved in the following collections : 

‘ Tront«-cinq Hvres de« chAnnons k quatre partie* ' (Parle, 
aiialngnant 1630-40) ; ‘ Le ParaDgon dee chaosons ’ (Lvone, J 
Moderne, 1640-43); * Motettl del flora* (ih. 1680-39); * ftdegnoel 
ardorl ; Mtwlca dl dlversl autorl eopra un isteeeo eogeetto dl parole * 
(Mimich, 1675). and ‘Qhirl&nda dl floretti mueicale (Rome, 1689), 
contain madrigalH by one, QaepAro Coeia. 

COSTELEY (Costello), William (6. 1631 ; 
d. Evreux, Feb. 1, 1606), an Irish musician 
who settled in France, and was organist to 
Henri 1 1, and Charles IX. 

He was the author of songs in the * Chansons 
k 4 et 6 parties,’ published by Le Roy and 
Ballard (Paris, 1567) ; also of a set of ‘ Chan- 
sons ’ called ‘ Musique de Guillaume Costeley, 
Organiste ordinaire et vallet de chambre du 
. . . Roy.’ These were republished in 1896, 
edited by Henry Expert. Some pieces of his 
are in the library at Orleans.® Costeley was 
a member of the society established in 1671 or 
1573 (see Q.-L.) in honour of Saint CoeiJia, and 
was its first president. The society established 
a musical contest, at which, in 1676, Orlando 
di Lasso carried off the first prize, a silver organ. 
Costeley sometimes entertained the members at 
his own house in Evreux. 

M. c. c. ; addns. W. H, o. F. 

COSYN (CosiN, Cosens), Benjamin, 
17th-century English composer and organist. 
He was organist of Dulwich College from 
1622-24. In 1626 he was emplo|»ed at the 
Charterhouse, but in 1643, ‘ the organs being 
prohibited,’ he was discharged by the Governors. 
His ‘ poverty, ould age and imperfections 
of body * being taken into consideration, 
however, he was allowed a yearly pension of 
£13 : 6 : 8. There is an imperfect copy of 
a Litany at Peterhouse by him, but he is 
chiefly remembered as the collector of the 
pieces in ‘Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book,’ 
which also includes many of his own composi- 
tions (see Virginal Music). This is in the 
Roy. Lib. B.M. and was edited (1923) by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. Barclay Squire^ 
from the preface to which some of the above 

1 F<Us. 

s RteuM d$t plut beaux ouvraget 4* mMiftM 4* Orlande Bepnar'* 
et Oeetelep. 
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aatobiographioal details have been taken. 
(See Mu$, T., 1903, pp. 780, 781). j. m“. 

COSYN, John (late 16th cent.), an English 
composer who published in 1685 * Muaike of six 
and five partes. Made upon the common tunes 
used in singing of the Psalmes.* This is an 
arrangement in plain counterpoint of 60 psalm- 
tunes chiefly taken from those already printed 
in John Day’s Psalter (1663). ' j. m*. 

COTILLON, ‘a petticoat,’ originally a 
simple French dance of the age of Louis XIV., 
which, according to some authors, resembled 
the Branlb, but, according to others, was a 
variety of quadrille. The modern cotillon is 
simply a species of quick waltz, of great 
length and elaborate contrivances, but with no 
special music \ for the different varieties of it, 
waltzes, polkas, mazurkas and galops are 
employed. E. P. 

COTOGNI, Antonio (6. Rome, Aug. 1, 1831 ; 
d. Oct. 15, 1918), famous Italian baritone. After 
earning a high reputation in his native country, 
he oame to London in his prime, appearing first 
at Covent Garden in 18C)7. He remained faith- 
ful to that theatre, and his career lasted so long 
that on the night of Melba’s debut as Lucia in 
1888 he was the Henry Ashton. His repertory 
was very wide, embracing nearly all the operas 
regularly played at Covent Garden, He was in 
every way a first-rate artist, but his fine voice — 
very telling and resonant — had not quite the 
beauty of timbre of Graziani’s. When his 
singing days were over he settled down in 
Naples as a teacher and enjoyed great popu- 
larity. To his endless patience in placing 
the voice his pupil Diiih Gilly has borne 
testimony. s, h. p. 

COTREUIL, Edouard (6. Paris, 1874), 
operatic bass, studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire and made his d6but at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. On his first appearance 
at Co vent Garden, in 1904, he sang Vulcain in 
Gounod's ‘ Philemon et Baucis ’ ; and in 1919 
created here the rdle of Don Inigo Gomez in 
Ravel’s * L'Heure Espagnole,* which he sang 
and acted with notable point and skill. 

BibXm— Nokthoott, Oovent Garden and (he Jtofdl Opera, 

H, K. 

COTTA, Johannes (6. Ruhla, Thuringia, 
May 24, 1794; d, Willerstedt, Mar. 18, 1868), 
is worthy of mention as composer of the 
spirited music for four male voices to Arndt’s 
patriotic song, which electrified Germany at the 
time of the rising against Napoleon in 1813, 
beginning ‘ Was ist des Deutsohen Vaterland.’ 
The same song was skilfully set, but with 
undesirable complexity, by G. Reichardt 
in 1826. R. M. 

COTTAGE PIANO (Fr. piano droit ; Fr., 
Ger. and Ital. pianino)^ an upright pianoforte 
usually about 4 feet high, invented early in the 
19th century, nearly at the same time as the 
cabinet piano, but less thought of for some 


years, until the more convenient height and 
better action of the lower instrument, combined 
with cheaper construction, found appreciation, 
and brought about the displacement of the 
cabinet and the once familiar square. To 
Robert Womum the younger, whose patent 
(No. 3419) for an upright, with diagonal strings, 
was taken out in 1811, is due the invention and 
earliest manufacture of oblique and vertical 
cottage pianofortes in England. In the year 
1816 Ignace Pleyel, founder of the house of 
Pleyel, Wolff et Cie., employed Henri Pape, 
an ingenious mechanician, to organise the in- 
troduction of the construction of these instru- 
ments in Paris (Pape, Sur les inventions, etc. ; 
Paris, 1845), from which beginning arose the 
important manufacture of French cottage 
pianos. In Germany and America upright 
pianos have not made much way. (See Piano- 
forte.) A. J. H. 

COTTON, John, author of a treatise on 
music, dating from the latter part of the 11th or 
the beginning of the 12th century. There exist 
six copies in MS., at Leipzig, Paris, Antwerp, 
the Vatican library, and two at Vienna. A 
seventh copy, used by Gerbert, who published 
the treatise in 1784, was destroyed in the fire 
at St. Blasien in 1768. In the Paris and 
Antwerp copies the authorship is ascribed to 
Cotton or Cottonius, two of the others bearing 
the title ‘ Joannis Musica.’ Gerbert quotes an 
anonymous work (De script, eccles,), in which 
reference is made to a learned English musician 
known as Joannes ; and the dedication of the 
book, which runs ‘ Domino et patri suo venera- 
bili Anglorum antistiti Fulgentio,’ bears out the 
assumption that its author was English. It has 
been variously proposed to ascribe its author- 
ship to Pope John XXII., and to Joannes 
Scholasticus, a monk of the monastery of St. 
Matthias at Troves, but the above theory is 
probably correct. The treatise is valuable as 
explaining the harmonic system of the period 
in which it was written (D,N,B,), See Haberl’s 
Jahrbuch, 1888. w. B. s. 

COTUMACCI (CoNTUMAOCi), Carlo 
(6. Naples, 1698' ; d, there, 1776), organist and 
composer of church music, pupil of A. Scarlatti, 
succeeded Durante at S. Onofrio. The royal 
library in Naples contains the autograph of a 
Requiem, a 6-8, 4 sacred songs, toccatas for 
harpsichord, and a set of * Partimenti.’ He 
wrote ‘ Regole dell’ accompagnamento ’ and 
‘ Trattato di contrapunto,’ works which have 
remained in MS., excepting some ‘ Partimenti,’ 
published by Choron in his Principes de com* 
position dee ecoles d'ltalie (Paris, 1808). 

M. 0. o. 

COUAC (Fr. for ‘ quack ’), a sudden horrible 
noise to which any clarinet is liable when the 
reed is out of order and the wind not quite 
under controL (^led also ‘ the goose.’ (See ® 
good story in SMstbiographiCf u 167*) 
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COUCHED HARP, an obsolete name for 
Spinet (g.v.). 

COULADE, an ornament of the French 
Bchool, composed of slurred notes following one 
another by conjoined degrees. It was not 
noted, but left to the discretion of the executant. 
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E. 

COUL^, the name of an agrement of the 
French school. The word is sometimes used of 
the Port de Voix (see Ornaments). e. 

COUNTERPOINT (Lat. contrapunciua, Fr. 
contrepointy Ger, Kontrapunkty Ital. contrap- 
punto). The name given to the art of combin- 
ing melodies, or (more strictly) to the art of 
adding melody to melody. The term is also 
often applied to the added melud> itself, wlien 
a subject invented to accompany another 
subject is called its counterpoint. The latter 
meaning suggests more nearly the origin of the 
word. It is said that when notes were indicated 
by points a counterpoint signified a note set 
against another note, hence a part set against 
another part. Such an origin is confirmed by 
the subsequent use of the like term nota contra 
notarriy which is to be found in Zacconi’s treatise 
(c. 1595), and is still to be heard as a definition 
of the simplest order of strict counterpoint — ■ 
note against note. In a general way the word 
Counterpoint is often applied to music, of any 
school, which shows marked melodic independ- 
ence of parts, such as may be found, for 
example, in all fugal movements and in most 
choral works of any magnitude. But in the 
study of music it is the term still given to a 
particular and restricted part-writing, in which 
attention is expressly directed to the melodious- 
ness of every part, and for this purpose the 
available harmonies are specially and rigor- 
ously limited. 

Out of these several uses of the term two 
main aspects of the subject appear ; (1) 

Counterpoint as a principle in education 
throughout the history of the art, and (2) the 
actual practice of the great composers of the 
pure polyphonic school, of whom Palestrina is 
the generally admitted representative. The 
former only is treated in the following article ; 
the latter is treated under Polyphony : Prin- 
ciples OF THE 16th Century. The article 
Harmony should also be consulted. 

Counterpoint and Harmony contrasted. 
— In attempting to trace the evolution of 
counterpoint, it is necessary to differentiate 
minutely between it and the sister art of har- 
mony. The first polyphonic age is conveniently 
named preharmonic. But in truth harmony has 
not only existed as long as counterpoint, but in a 
crude form it necessarily came first. The art of 
melody naturally preceded both, and for cen- 
turies the melodies of the Christian Church and 
VOL. T 


doubtless those of the people must have been 
sung unisonally. In this the art’s infancy, 
the introduction of a note or notes foreign 
to the actual melody must have been unmean* 
ing and unallowable.^ The momentous step 
towards both harmony and counterpoint 
which is recorded in Hucbald’s simple, crude, 
well - quoted ‘ Diaphony ’ may have been 
taken in the first insta ^ce quite casually (see 
Di aphonia). As it never has been natural 
for tenors and basses to sing either in the 
same pitch or a whole octave apart, it seems 
likely that diaphony, which is practically 
the doubling of a tune nt closer quarters than 
the octavo, was invented by the monk who first 
dared to find and use an interval better suited 
to his voice, probably a fifth or fourth above or 
below the other singers.® That which seems 
(if one may judge from available examples) 
barely more than a less perfect kind of unisonal 
singing ought hardly to be called harmony, 
still less counterpoint. Yet it marks the ad- 
vent of both. For with the first deliberate 
sounding of a strange note together with a 
plain-song, harmony was born ; and with the 
first progression from the newly found interva’ 
back to the usual octave or unison, independent 
movement of parts was discovered and counter- 
point was born. Both arts must have seemed 
utterly now on their first and ap])arently almost 
simultaneous arrival. Doubtless their latent 
possibilities were as un perceived as they were 
vast. It is easy for us to discern their essential 
difference in this early stage ; and when it is 
clearly seen, there can bo little surprise that the 
two were destined to be developed as separately 
as the union of their natures would allow. For 
it may be said that this incipient harmony 
required the cultivation of a new sense — the 
sense to enjoy two simultaneous sounds ; while 
counterpoint required as well a new intellectual 
power — the power to appreciate two independ- 
ent parts. The latter has kept its more intel 
lectual nature and reputation throughout. The 
very name generally suggests erudition. It 
has even fallen at times into disrepute as the 
cold, heartless, mental side of music ^ and while 
melody has of course always been an easy first 
in popular esteem, harmony is as easily second, 
and counterpoint — exacting more effort though 
perhaps on this very account yielding greater 
reward — comes last. Had Hucbald’s new art 
depended upon the people for its development, 
it is easy to imagine that harmony would have 
had first attention. But the more intellectual 
promise of the sister-art seems to have attracted 

1 This is hard to realise now, when to any man’s mind, if it 
chance to be stocked with eyen crude sets of harmonic associations, 
the most fugitive strain of melody is apt to suggest accompanying 
chords. The Swiss yodel affords a good exam]^ of a melodic line 
which records a mental harmouio transaction impossible In the 
old days. 

s Koofcstro supposed that this was first dons with or in imitation 
of tho organ (introduced into churches at the end of the 7th 
century). This origin is strongly suggested by the name Otvanum, 
which was given to the added iBut see DiAPSoma and 

OnaAKUM') 

3b 
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church musicians, in whose hands the destiny 
of music then lay ; and as history clearly shows 
while harmony took good care of itself, counter- 
point received almost sole attention for cen- 
turies, until it attained its first perfection in 
Palestrina’s work upon an harmonic basis of 
great innocence and simplicity — aa simple as 
composers in the process of adding melody to 
melody could even unconsciously have devised. 

No just appreciation, however, of the essen- 
tial difference between these two arts can be 
formed which overlooks their permanent union 
and interdependence. Though they have each 
had periods of special attention, they could not 
but grow together ; and each was developed in 
the development of its companion, even at the 
very time of its own greatest apparent neglect. 
Their co-existence has been so complete as to 
cause much confusion between them. It is 
hardly surprising that Zarlino should describe 
counterpoint as the concordance of several 
different parts and ‘ as the very same as that 
which he named proper harmony.* It is still 
less so to note, in passing, that Dr. Johnson 
defined it as ‘ the art of composing harmony.* 
But it is strange that Reicha (1770-1836), the 
famous theorist and friend of Beethoven, boldly 
states that the terms harmony and counter- 
point are synonymous. In criticism of this 
statement. Sir Frederick Ouseley suggested tbe 
clever and now popular distinction that they 
are respectively the vertical axidhorizontal aspect 
of music (this of course refers to their apj^ear- 
ance on paper). ^ It is perhaps more compre- 
hensive to say that in part -music of every kind, 
simple or complex, ancient or modern, when two 
or more parts conspire to convey one ideoy the 
result is harmony ; when, while still conveying 
one idea, each part preserves its own melodic 
entity and conveys also its own idea, the result 
is counterpoint. Thus the very parts which 
make the most brilliant counterpoint may 
together present imposing and elaborate har- 
monic invention. 

Evolution of Early Counterpoint. — 
History seems to show that as soon as such 
primitive harmonic material arS that of Hucbald 
had made independent conception of parts 
possible, men were led to set totally different 
melodies against one another experimentally. 
They could not long indulge in this premature 
contrapuntal art without attempts to frame 
laws for the choice and fitting together of their 
intervals. It seems paradoxical (quite suffi- 
ciently so to account for the frequent confusion 
of the two arts) that any attempt to combine 
melodies must at once centre the attention upon 
questions of harmony. As new serviceable 
intervals were discovered, classification would 
soon follow, the euphonious being preferred, 
the cacophonous rejected ; and by degrees the 


harmonic basis for the new art of combinino 
melodies would become dogmatically deter* 
mined.® 

The most interesting feature in this process 
was the treatment of the fourth. An almost 
pathetic interest attaches to its dethronement 
from its first place among perfect concords to 
the servile position of a discord. It seems 
probable that as long as not more than two 
parts were sung simultaneously, no strong 
enough reason would occur to cause its banish- 
ment. But when three parts were tried, the 
superior adaptability of the interval of a third 
must soon have been apparent. It would com- 
bine with every other interval except the fourth- 
whereas the fourth itself was hopelessly at war 
os a concord with the fifth — the most satis- 
factory interval of all except the octave itself. 
At (a) in the following example all the available 
concords are set down (only one third and one 
sixth being given for the sake of simplicity) ; 


(a) (6) (c) 






A. 

-; 5 - 




At (b) the combinations are shown which ulti- 
mately. formed the foundation for the whole art 
of counterpoint. At (c) the fourth displays 
reason for its rejection in its failure to do what 
the third succeeds so well in doing. Thus the 
fourth fell to its inferior position, and became 
merely a serviceable suspension or a passing 
note, assuming exactly the same subordinate 
relationship to the very interval which usurped 
its place as the ninth naturally assumed to the 
octave or the seventh to the sixth, as may be 
seen in the following example : 



When once this slender basis had been 
evolved, musicians found — simple as it was — 
that it supplied inexhaustible means for melodic 
combinations to which they turned affectionate 
attention. In Dowland’s charming translation 
(1609) of Ornithoparcus (1513) we read : 

* A song In our times hath not one voyce alone but 
five, six, eight, and sometimes more. For it is evident 
that Joannes Okeken did compose a Mot-tet of 36 
Voyces. Now that part of Musiek which effecteth 
this is called of the Musitians the Counterpoint.* 

That which follows is worth quoting, as it 
throws interesting light on the early use of the 
terms counterpoint and composition. 

2 For a full account, see Harmohy. 

There Ib no intention here to undervalue the importance ol the 
firMt six natural hannonios— 

as an explanation of the harmonic basis of the art, or 
to deny the possibility that in some distant future the 
addition of the seventh of the series -something be- 
tween A| and Bl?— may revolutionise and utterly re- 
novate the art by the acquisition of new melodic and 
hannonio relationshipn, hitherto unconcelved. But 
while the extreme beauty of the 2nd, 3rd and 6th of 
the series when sounded together will account for the 

dignity, importance, and flnality of the major triad, 

there is no reason fur the acceptaiioe of toe minor 
triad Mtd chords of which could not l)e advanced in favour of the 
rejected for whic^ beautiful and still little used oonoord it seems 
safe to prophesy a new era of prosperity. 




i It is possible tliat this distinction was made before Ouseley, 
though be appears to be the author of it. 
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^Vox 9 . Cmint^oird generally, is nothing else than 
the knowledge of finding out of a song of many parts. 
Of it is the mother of Alodulotioti^ or (as Francliiiius 
writes) it is the Art of bending sounds that may be 
sung, by proportionable l^imension, and measure of 
time. For, as the clay Is in the hands of the Pt>tter 
80 is the making of a song in tlie hands of the Musitian* 
Wherefore most men cali this Art not the Counter- 
point, but Composition, assigning this difforeneo of 
names, and saying that Composition is tlie colicction 
of divers parts of Harmony by divers Concords. For 
to compose is to gather together the divers parts of 
Harmony by divers Concords. But the Counterpoint 
is the sodaine, and unexpected ordering of a plaino 
song by divers Melodies by chance. Now it is called 
Counterpoint, as it were a concordant Concent of 
Voyces set one against another, examined by Art.* 

This careful distinction, though not alto- 
gether clear to the present-day student, seems 
to indicate the tendency to identify composition 
with the vague, less-restricted feelings after 
harmonic invention (the art of the future), and 
counterpoint with the laws which showed how 
to combine divers melodies in a ‘ concordant 
concent.' It also clearly indicates how closely 
the two terms wore allied, with just the bare 
suggestion that the former was superior to, and 
included, the latter. 

A rather different account of the distinction 
between counterpoint and the rest of music is 
given by the later theorist, Zacconi, in his Prat- 
tica di inasica. It seems to have been usual from 
early times to use the canto fernio or fixed song 
for the cultivation of contrapuntal ingenuity. 
Its origin may be traced in Guido’s Discantus, 
where a free part {organum) was added to the 
plain -song ; and, indeed, nothing seems more 
natural than that the learned musicians should 
find their greatest pleasure and exercise of skill 
in adorning the existing songs of the Church. 
The plan was generally adopted in various ways 
up to Palestrina’s time, but as an educational 
necessity it seems first to have been dogmatically 
fixed by Zacconi. In the two opening chaiiters 
of the second book of the Prattica he insists at 
length that counterpoint is composition framed 
upon one part, the integrity of which is to be 
continually kept ; and he excludes other musical 
compositions (including masses, motets, madri- 
gals, songs, etc.) where the parts ‘ correspond 
with each other ’ — by which phrase he probably 
moans, concede to each other’s needs. By the 
vigour of his insistence, and the public manner 
of ‘ putting aside the various definitions given 
by Zarlino and by other former writers,’ this 
may be judged to be the formal inauguration of 
the canto fermo for scholastic purposes, and it 
is still in use to-day in our college and uni- 
versity examinations. 

Early Contrapuntal Exercises. — Some 
account may now be given of a few early 
exercises on canti fermi which afford interest- 
ing prototypes of the five species ultimately 
formulated (see also Descant). 

In the fost species (note against note) 
counterpoint and harmony are studied simul- 
taneously, both being reduced to their simplest | 


as well as to e<][ual terms. This will always 
be the student’s preliminary training -ground 
where he may learn to choose apt harmonies 
without the sacrifice of melodic beauty. Many 
early examples may be found, called by various 
names -by Artusi, contrappunti semplici ; by 
Zacconi, contrappunto di nota contra nota ; by 
Zarlino, contrappunto piano. Two instances 
may be quoted. The first is from Zarlino, 
to be found on p, 225 of his IsiUutioui : 


Soijgetto dd Sesto moda 



It is in the Hypophrygian mode, which increases 
its vagueness to modern ears ; but though both 
vague and quaintly monotonous, striking inde- 
pendence of parts is shown, and a certain beauty 
of effect obtained in the latter half. 

The second is a somewhat later example from 
Zacconi : 


Primo contrappunto di nota contra nota 



But plain species, though fundamental, 
forms the smallest part of the study of 
counterpoint, since the possibilities of melodic 
independence of parts are reduced to their 
lowest point. The two contrapuntal pur- 
poses — of cultivating variety of parts and 
of bending them to ‘ points of concent * — 
are both better served by the apt use of con- 
trasted note -values in the different parts—one 
part being held back while the other proceeds 
in shorter notes, or one being ornamented while 
the other remains plain. On this account the 
chief methods of acquiring contrapuntal skill 
are those of other species, in which students 
are taught to write two, four, or more notes to 
one, or suspensions, or varied and ornamental 
parts (florid species). The following further 
examples from Zacconi are of great interest; 
for, bijsides showing early uses of the second, 
third, fourth and fifth species, they indicate 
two other important styles of counterpoint 
which, it may be regretted, have not survived : 


Secondo contrappunto Minime contra una Semibreve 
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TFiihout title. 


Plaine, and Easie Introduction ( 1 697). It seema a 
pity that the study of some of these, notably the 
five-crotchet example, should not be revived. 
It is not convenient to quote the whole of each 
exercise ; their styles are sufficiently indicated 
by the five or six opening bars of each : 



Other methods of two part counterpoint even Of these varieties, more like music of the 

more elaborate are to be found in Morley’s future than of the past, Morley tells his readers 
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that the first is called crotchet, minime and 
crotchet ; the second minime and crotchet ; 

« The third is a driving way in two crotchets and a 
minime hut odded by a rest so that it never commeth 
even till the close. The fourth waie driveth the 
crotchet rest throughout a whole lesson all of minims, 
so that it never commeth even till the end. And in 
these waies you may make liillnlte varietle. . . . The 
flft wale is called TripUi, when for one note of the 
piainesong, they make three blac'ke minimes, though 
(as 1 tolde you before) this bee not the true tripla, yet 
have 1 set it downe unto you In this place, tliat you 
might know not only that which is right, but also 
that which others esteemed right. And therefore 
likewise have I set downe the proportions following, 
not according as It ought to bee in reason, but to 
content wranglers.* 

Later he adds : 

* It hath been no small toyle for mec to seeke out the 
authorities of so manic famous an(\ excellent men, for 
the confirmation of tliat, w’hich some may thinke 
scarce worth the making mention of.* 

lie names the examples 6 and 7 quadrupla 
and quintupla, and then says : 

‘ And so foorth aextupla, sepiupla, and Infinite more 
which it will be superfluous to sette downe in this 
place.* 

The examples 8 and 9 are respectively ses- 
quialtera and sesquitertia. Many, if not all, of 
these examples are included by MoHey rather 
for the sake of completeness, as the reader will 
already have perceived. He enumerates them 
between the practical study of counterpoint in 
two and three parts, in order to show his pupil 
‘ those things which of olde were taught before 
they came to sing two parts * — a refreshing 
suggestion that combinations of rhythms which 
outstrip the most complicated with which 
Brahms ever puzzled a pianist were after all 
outside the practical domain of music. 

It Avill be well to add two instances of re- 
markable anticipations of modern methods, 
once more fropi Zacconi. The first is a very 
speculative, crude attempt at a chromatic ex- 
ample which is still more surprising if, as seems 
likely, the B in the canto fermo was intended 
to be flat ; 


Zacconi, Prattica di musica, lib, secondv, cup, 49. 




The method of correcting the accidental in bars 
I and 7 is curious and interesting. The second 
an extract from a set of short examples of 
the nature of variations, displaying not only a 


melodic freedom worthy of Handel, but an ex- 
ceptional amount of that incipient feeling for 
key, which is so oharacteristic of 16th-century 
music, and w’hich made the revolution of Mon- 
teverdi natural and inevitable ; 




It is noteworthy that this should have been 
])ublishod within two years of the death of 
Palestrina. 

These interesting examj)les will serve to indi- 
cate the manner in which the five species of 
strict counterpoint were attained, as well as to 
foreshadow the freer art of subsequent periods. 
It will not for a mottient be supposed that tliis 
strict style was stereotyped, perfected, and 
closed before the freer harmonic style was at- 
tempted. A comparison of Zacconi’s masterly 
little sequence (quoted above) with the follow- 
ing fair example of three-part florid counter- 
point published by Morley a year later will 
actually show less perfect workmanship in the 
old style than in the new ; 
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But it is not surprising if the perfection and 
severity of Palestrina should not be matched by 
a contemporary perfection of scholastic exer- 
cise. The ideal conservative can be in advance 
of his time as well as the radical. Indeed the 
perusal of Zaoconi and other writers makes if 
rather the matter for surprise that the writings 
of Palestrina and some of his compeers could 
be so pure, restrained and serene as they were. 
Post-harmonic Counterpoint. — The debts 
which harmony had contracted towards counter, 
point in the 16th century were destined to be 
paid in the 18th. When, in the time of Bach, 
counterpoint in its ideal sense came into its 
own again, intervening development enabled 
harmony to confer return benefits ; and an 
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altogether new vitality is characteristic of the 
more elaborate counterpoint acquired through 
the wider scope which a full-grown harmonic 
system necessarily bestowed upon it. 

It is here that we pass from counterpoint in 
its early restricted sense — that upon which the 
study of strict counterpoint is founded, and for 
which Rockstro desired to reserve the title — to 
that which in the ideal sense still bears the 
name. They can roughly be distinguished as 
the pre-harmonic and post-harmonic styles. 
The second style, it need hardly be said, is 
infinitely more complex in possibilities, and 
offers embarrassment to students — the embar- 
rassment of riches. As Palestrina marked the 
highest point qf the one, so Bach seems still 
the hero of the other. A comparison of any of 
Palestrina’s works with the first chorus of the 
*St, Matthew Passion’ will give a striking idea 
of the contrast of styles. In the later art, to 
all the difficulties of setting good melodies to 
melodies are added the privileges and problems 
of over-developing harmqny. 

The most complicated passages in the second 
style have grown out of the first as naturally 
and as beautifully as a tree’s foliage grows from 
its stem. But the great increase of scope can 
hardly be estimated. If it be remembered that 
the first polyphony involved a basis of but two 
chords, it will be recognised that even the 
addition of one new chord would have incalcul- 
ably extended the possibilities. But Monte- 
verde’s revolution opened the gates not only 
to his own unprepared seventh, but to every 
four-note chord and to every four-note chord- 
progression ; and as Bach’s work showed, all 
good and clear chord-progressions could be used 
as bases for new contrapuntal device. This is 
of course no less true of the five-note and six- 
note chords and chord-progressions unused, it 
may be believed even unthought, by Bach, as 
his own were unused and perhaps unthought 
by Palestrina. It is well to note in conclusion 
that new post - Bach counterpoint has been 
made possible and perhaps even easy by such 
writers in our own day as have shown chords 
with five or more component notes to be clear 
to the mind when sounded, and eloquent in 
common use, Bach was an explorer into tracts 
never traversed before him, even now barely 
grasped. But composers have ever since con- 
tinued to discover new harmonies which to- 
gether with the old afford material for new 
counterpoints as yet unattempted ; and the 
fields of contrapuntal thought yet to be won 
are limitless. In music clear thought seems 
naturally to make for speed of thought ; and 
advance in the joys of counterpoint (in which 
speedy thought is, as it were, of the very 
essence of the contract) will, it would seem, 
ever have to wait upon advance into har- 
monic clearness. (Of. Harmony and Poly- 
raoNY.) H. w. D, 


COUNTER-SUBJECT. When the subject 
of a fugue has been proposed by one voice it is 
usual for the answer, which is taken up by 
another voice, to be accompanied by the former 
^vith a counterpoint sufficiently recognisable as 
a definite subject to take its part in the de- 
velopment of the fugue, and this is called the 
counter-subject ; as in the chorus ‘ And with 
his stripes,’ in Handel’s ‘ Messiah * : 




Cowfitersubject. J • 
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^ etc. 


It should be capable of being treated with the 
original subject in double counterpoint (see 
Invertible Counterpoint) — that is, either 
above or below it, as in the chorus just named, 
where it first appears in an upper part, but 
farther on in the tenor, with the original subject 
in the treble ; thus : 




Subject. 


id 


TfTrfff 


as. 


:etc. 


But it is allowable to alter it slightly when thus 
treated, so long as its character is distinctly 
marked. The principal subject of the above 
was a favourite with the composers of the 18th 
cenbury ; instances of it with different counter- 
subjects will be found in Bach’s Wo/ilt. Clavier ^ 
bk. ii.. No. 20, Handel’s ‘ Joseph,’ in Mozart’s 
Requiem, and in a quartet of Haydn’s in F 
minor ; also in Corelli’s Solos, op. 1, No. 3, and 
in Buxtehude (see Spitta’s Bachy Engl. tr. i. 
276). 

When a second subject appears simultane- 
ously with the first proposition of the principal 
subject it is common to speak of it as the 
counter-subject, as in the following, by Handel 
(6 organ fugues No. 3) ; 



But many theorists think that this tends to 
confusion, and wish it to be called a second sub- 
ject. Cherubini held that a fugue could not 
have more than one principal subject, and that 
therefore the terms first, second, or third 
counter-subjec'i should be used to designate any 
subjects which follow after the first ; but the 
question does not seem to be of any very great 
importance. 

For further treatment of this question see 
Fugue. o. h. h. p. 

COUNTER-TENOR, see Alto (1). 

COUNTRY DANCE, a dance popular in 
England from an early time to a comparatively 
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recent period, when it wa-s gradually displaced 
by the introduction of the quadrille, waltz and 
polka. 

The supposition that the dance is of French 
origin and that its title is merely a corruption 
of ‘ contre-danse * or ‘ contra-danse * (so named 
from the dancers being ranged opposite each 
other at the beginning of the figure) has 
been sufficiently exploded. There can now bo 
but little doubt that the name ‘ country dance * 
correctly expresses what the dance really was 
when introduced into more refined society from 
the village green, the barn, or the country ale- 
house. Record of the English ‘ country dance ’ 
so named exists long before any reference to 
the pastime as popular on the Continent. 

Much allusion to the dancing of ‘ country 
dances ’ and the names of them is found in 16th 
and 17th century literature, and the traditional 
melodies employed for the dances were used by 
such musicians as William Byrd and his con- 
temporaries for elaboration into virginal pieces 
— ‘ Scllinger’s Round ’ is one of these. ‘ Trench- 
more,* ‘ Paul’s Steeple,* ‘ Half Hannikin,* 
‘ Creen-sleeves,* ‘John, come kiss me now,’ and 
others, are melodies which employed the feet of 
Elizabethan dancers, and all, cither as ballad 
airs or as dance tunes to which ballads w^ero 
sung, appear to have had birth with the rustic 
and untutored musician. One peculiarity of 
the country dance, which has few parallels in 
other dances, is that it was not confined to any 
special figure or step, and its music was never 
limited by any special time- beat or accent. As 
the dance grew in favour in the ball-room and 
during various periods, the figures appear to 
have varied somewhat, and there seems to have 
been a good deal more regularity in them. 
After the 17th century the early round form of 
the dance became obsolete, only the long form 
being in favour. The 17th century figures of 
the country dance contained many eccentric 
movements. In ‘ The Cobbler’s Jigg,’ for in- 
stance, some of the performers are directed to 
‘ act the cobbler,* and in ‘ Mail Peatly the new 
you are to 

*hit your right elbows together and then your left, 
arid turn with your left hands behind and your right 
luiiids before, and turn twice round, and then your 
left elbows together, and turn as before, and so to 
the next.* 

The present writer remembers to have seen tra- 
ditional survivals of these old country dances 
performed in a cottage on the remote Yorkshire 
moors, and in these such embellishments 
occurred. 

The first collection of country dances was 
English, and was issued by John Playford, 
bearing the date 1651, but really printed at 
the latter end of the preceding year. This 
work, entitled The English Darning Master, 
contains over a hundred tunes, without bass or 
©ven barring, having the dancing directions 
under each. Country dancing had sufficiently 
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grown into favour even in Puritan times to da. 
rnand a scientific work on the subject. Flay 
ford’s Dancing Master forms a record of English 
melody invaluable to the student of the subject, 
and the history of our national ballad and song 
airs is so dependent on it that were the work 
non-existent we should have no record of many 
of our once famous tunes. It is in this respect 
fortunate that country dances were so elastio 
as to permit the use of almost any air. The 
Dancing Master ran through eighteen editions, 
ranging in date down to 1728, each edition 
varying and getting larger, even in the later 
ones extending to two and three volumes. 
Following Playford’s publication, music pub- 
lishers with scarcely a single exception issued 
yearly sets of country dances generally in books 
of twenty-four, which were frequently reprinted 
into volumes containing two hundred. They 
are nearly all in a small, long, oblong shape for 
the convenience of dancing masters’ pockets— 
the kit being in one and the dance book in tho 
other. This now obsolete typo of country 
dance book expired about 1880, but the form 
was preserved in the present writer’s Old 
English Dancer (Reeves, 1890), in which an 
attempt is made towards a bibliography of 
dance collections. The early dance books are 
rare and much sought after. 

The music for the original country dances of 
I the villages was supplied by a bagpipe, a fiddle, 

' or very frequently by the pipe and tabor, a pair 
i of instruments much used for the Morris dance ; 

. but from the frontispieces to the 18th century 
dance books, which generally depicted a 
country dance in progress, wo can see that in 
the ball-room a more extended orchestra was 
in vogue. 

Some of the pictures show the performance 
of a bass viol, two violins, and a hautboy, 
and in one instance there is a harpsichord in 
addition. 

Besides the dance collections which gave 
both tunes and figures there were many elabor- 
ate treatises on the dance, and its complicated 
figures certainly demanded some trustworthy 
guide. •* 

John Weaver wrote several works on the 
subject, one dated 1720, and Thomas Wilson, a 
dancing master, a century later was the author 
of The Complete System of English Country 
Dancing (c. 1820) and other works in which 
this kind of dancing is attentively dealt with. 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that the country 
dance never obtained any great degree of 
favour in Scotland, though, danced at the 
i Edinburgh and other fashionable assemblies, 
the native reel has always held ground against 
newly introduced dances. 

The strange titles found to country dances 
are due to the circumstance that where the airs 
are not those of songs or ballads, the composer 
or dancing masters named them from passing 
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events, persons prominently before the public, 
patrons of assemblies, etc. ‘ The Rebell’s 
Plight/ * Jenny Cameron ’ (1745-46), ‘ Miss 
M*Donald*s Delight,* ‘ Woodstock Park,* etc., 
are examples. The giving of fresh life to old 
tunes by new names was of course frequent. 
The airs below are types of ordinary dance 
tunes at different dates. * 


* Mayden Lane.’ Longwaycs for six. 

Playford's Dancing Moiter^ 1651-52, etc. 



‘CuLLODBN Fight.* 

Johnson’s *200 Dances,* vol. fv. 1748. 



•The Blanket.* 

Longman <fe Broderip’s * Dances,* vol. ii. c. 1780. 



* The Triumph.* 

Hines* Collection of Country Dances for 1810. 



BiBt.— C boh. Sbabp, (1) *The Country Dance Book’; (2) 
* Country Dance Tunee * (published separately but as a companion 
to the aooTe, containing tunes from rlayford’s * Dancing Biaster * 
in piano arrangements). 

COUPART, ANTonra Mabib {b. Paris, 1780 ; 


d, there 1854), originator and editor of thf 
Almanack des spertacles (Paris, 1822-36). 
Coupart was for many years an employe in the 
Bureau des Joumaux et des Theatres and had 
special opportunities for gaining bis informa- 
tion. He also wrote vaudevilles and comedies, 
and edited several collections of songs. 

M. c. c. 

COUPERIN, the name of a family ol 
illustrious French musicians who, from the 
middle of the 17th century up to the first half 
of the 19th, have successfully pursued the 
profession of music. Investigation undertaken 
in France in recent years, and steadily con- 
tinued, has shed new light on the family and 
made it possible to correct here many previously 
received statements. The first musicians of 
the family were three brothers, sons of Charles 
Couperin, a merchant, also organist, and of 
Marie Andry, his wife,^ both originating from 
la lirie (now part of the ‘ departoment * of 
Seine et Marne). 

The three brothers, all born at Chaumes, 
were pupils of Chambonni^res, whose estate 
was in the neighbourhood of their native place. 
The eldest (1) Louis (b. circa 1626 ; d. Paris, 
Aug. 29, 1661) came there with Chambonni^res, 
and through him became organist at St. 
Gervais (c. 1650-61), the first of his family 
in that post. Violinist and violist, ho played 
in the orchestras of the court ballets from 
1656 and belonged to the musicians of the 
‘ Chambre du Roi.* He wrote a set of ‘ Pieces 
do clavecin,* ‘ Carillons ’ for tho organ, viol 
and violin music, etc.* 

Tho second brother was (2) Francois, ‘ Sieur 
de Crouilly* {h. circa 1631 ; d. Paris c. 1701). 
Ho died from the efiocts of an accident/. His 
daughter. Marguerite Louise {b. Paris, 1676 
or 1679 ; d. Versailles, May 30, 1728), was a 
singer and harpsichord player of reputo. 

The youngest of the brothers, (3) CnARiiES 
{b. Apr. 7 or 8, 1638 ; d. Paris, 1679), was 
organist at St. Gervais * until his death. He 
married Mario Guerin on Feb. 20, 1662, and 
was tho father of Franyois (4), called ‘ le 
Grand,* who immortalised the name of 
Couperin. 

(4) Francois (6. Paris, Nov. 10, 1668; 
d, there Sept. 12, 1733). Ho was pupil 
of his father and also of Jacques - Denis 
Thomelin, organist of tho King’s chapel, to 
which office he succeeded after a successful 
competition (Dec. 26, 1693), with the title of 
‘ organ iste du roi.* He was organist at St. 
Gervais from 1685 to the year of his death. 
His title of ‘ Ordinaire d© la musique de la 
chambre du roi * as harpsichord player (replac- 
ing d* Anglebert’s son), dates from 1717, He in- 
structed the duke of Bourgogne and six other 
royal princes and princesses. Though he w 

» Bom C7liAtmi«8 (Brie), July 28 or 24. 1661. 

S MSS. in the Bihlioth^que Naiionele, Paris 
s He was succeeded by Lslande U078'-85). 
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pportjd to have been a first-rate organist, ho 
iid not compos© much music for the organ, ^ 
but bft church music, some of which was 
printed: ‘ Verse ts de motets’ (1703, 1704, 
1705), ‘ Lemons do T^n^bres * (1713--16). 

Couperin’s reputation as performer on, and 
composer for, the ‘ clavecin * remains an 
historical fact, and the fame of his style in com- 
position spread beyond Franco. It is of particular 
interest to note the unmistakable influence of 
his harpsichord music and Method : (‘ L’Art do 
toucher le clavecin ’) on J. S. Bach, both in 
practice and composition. On this point what 
was written by Dannreuther in previous edi- 
tions of this Dictionary deserves attention : 

* It Is of particular Interest for historians of music, 
as well as for professed pianists, to note the un- 
mistakable influence which Couperin's suites and 

M6thode ’* had upon Sebastian Bach, both In his 
practice (mode of touch, fingering, execution of " lea 
agr6ments ” — shakes, turns, arpeggi, etc.) [see 
Ornaments! and in the shape and contents of some 
of his loveliest contributions to the literature of the 
instrument, such as his suites and partitas. The 
principal pieces in Bach's “ Suites francalses,’* 

Suites anglaises,** “ Partitas," and even in some 
of his solo works for violin and violoncello, as well as 
in his suites for stringed or mixed stringeii and wind 
Instruments — " Concert! gross!," — the allcmandes, 
toiirantos, sarabandes, gavottes, glguos, etc., are 
frequently in close imitation of the French types of 
dance tunes then current, of which Couperin’s suites 
furnished the best specimens. Bach here and there 
goes to the length of copying the curious rhytlimical 
oddities which give to some of Couperin’s pieces, 
particularly Ids courantes, an air of stilfncss and 
angularity akin to ill-carved wooden puppets : — 
compare Bach’s second couranto, in the first of the 
Suites anglaises, particularly the first Double thereof, 
or the courante In the fourth Partita in D major, 
with Couperin’s courantes in G minor and D minor, 
C minor, A major, and B minor, from the first, second, 
third, fifth, and eighth " ordre " of his " PitiCes de 
clavecin," A distinction should be made between 
Couperin's type of " courante " and the Italian 
" corrente," as it is to be found in Corelli’s works — 
of which latter type Bach also gives many specimens.* 
(See Courante.) 


Though his works represent, as it were, the 
essence of French music, the influence of Italy 
cannot be denied ; that of Corelli, whom he 
greatly admired and whose music ho had 
studied closely, is visible in his chamber musio. 

Couperin’s published works consist of ; 


•Alribolre.' (1697.) 

Air s^rleux.’ 0701.) 

pour seta of ‘ PWcea de clavecin ' * (1713, 1716, 1722, 1730), divided 
Into ‘ Ordrea.' 

* L'Art de toucher le clavecin ' * (1716, 2od ed. 1717), containing al*o 
8 Preludes. , ^ . 

Concerts royaux ' (4 Instrumental suites "with bass). Included In 
the 3rd set of Piicds de clavecin. (1722.) 

Les GoOts r^unis ou nouveaux concerts . . . aujpaentes d une 
grande souate en trio intitultie le Pankasse ou l’apoth4ose de 
^ Corelli.' (1724.) ^ ^ , 

'Concert instrumental sous le litre d'Apoth^ose compose a la 
memoire immortelle de 1‘lnoomparable M. de Lully. 072(b) 
•Les Nations: sonades (sic I) et suites de symphonies en trio 
(4 Suites), (1726.) 


These 3 last compositions are written for 
2 violins and betas. Couperin was the first in 
France to introduce trio-sonatas. More com- 
positions in that style are found in MSS. (Paris 
National Library, Library of Lyons), some of 
which have been published only In modem 


* ‘Pieces d’orgue consistantes en deux messes’ (1690) is now 
attributed to him. . j 

* Bralun«---Chry«ander--l)urand (Paria), published by 

UPl^mer. 

» Beprlnt in Vicho muticai, Nov.-Dee. 1012, by P. Bnmold 


editions (S 6 iiart, Paris). To these MSS. must 
be added others containing saorod and secular 
music (‘Elevations,’ motets, etc.). His ‘PiAcea 
de viole avec la basso chiffr<^ * (Boivin, 1728) 
consisting of 2 Suites have been reprinted 
(Durand, Paris).* 

Couperin probably married in 1689 Marie- 
Anne Ansault. Of his two daughters, the 
second, Makouerite-Antoinette ( 6 . Paris, 
Sept. 19, 1705), talented harpsichord player, 
was teacher to the daughters of Louis XV, 
She acted as her father’s substitute during the 
last three years of his life as ‘ claveoiniste * to 
the king (not organist) — the first woman to 
occupy this post ; she was suoot^oded by 
Bernard de Bury in 1741, but kept the title 
and emoluments until her death (1778). 

The line of the second brother (Fran 9 ois (2)) 
was carried on by his second son ( 6 ) Nicolas 
( 6 . Paris, Deo. 20, 1680; d. there July 25, 1748). 
At first in the service of the Comte de 
Toulouse, he was subsequently organist at St. 
Gervais, 1733-48. His son ( 6 ) Armand-Louis 
(L\ Paris, Feb. 26, 1727 ; d, there, Feb. 2, 1789) 
was considered to be a very talented organist. 
Dr. Burney heard him in 1770. Ho held the 
post at St. Gorvais 1748-89, was organist to 
the king from 1770 to his death, and in addi- 
tion had appointments at the Sainte-Chapelle, 
St. Barthclemy, St. Jean - en - Gr^ve, Sto. 
Marguerite, etc., as w'oll as being one of the four 
organists at Notre Dame. His published works 
are : ‘ Pieces do clavecin ’ (1752), dedicated to 
Mme. Victoiro de France, falsely attributed to 
Fran 9 ois le Grand (4), some for harpsichord 
and violin (1705), trio sonatas (1770), ‘L’ Amour 
m 6 decm,’ ‘ Cantatillo ’ (1750), etc. His MS. 
music contains quartets with 2 harpsichords, 
variations, ‘ symphemie de clavecins,’ etc. His 
wife, Elisabeth Blanchet, sister-in-law to 
Pascal- Joseph Taskin, the court instrument- 
keeper under Louis XV., was also a very good 
organist ; she acted, with her sons, as deputy 
in some of her husband’s numerous posts. 

Of these sons the eldest, (7) PiERRE-Lotns 
( 6 . Paris, Mar. 14, 1756; d, there. Oct. 10, 
1789), called either ‘ M. Couperin ta!n 6 * or 
‘ Couperin fils,’ was organist first to the king, 
then at Notre Dame, St, Jean, St. Merry anil 
at St. Gervais (1789). Some pieces of his are 
found in the printed collections : * Journal do 
clavecin,’ * Journal de harpo,’ as well as in 
MS. (variations, harpsichord pieces, etc.). 
His younger brother, ( 8 ) GERVAis-FBANgoiS • 
( 6 . Paris, May 12, 1769 ; d. there, July 1826), 
organist at St. Gervais from 1789 to the year of 
his death, succeeded Pierre-Louis in all his ap- 
pointments. He composed pianoforte sonatas, 
variations, * romances,* etc. ; ho was the last 
of the Couperins to serve in title the church of 

4 The above.menttoae<i worki of Oouperlo, from * Oonioertf 
Royaov/ tnclading tha * Nation*/ hava bean rapHntad by tba aafni 
ftrm. 

B OhrlBtlan name* a* on baptl*m oart ifle a t e. 
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St. Gervais, although hia only daughter, (9) 
CAlbstb (6. circa 1793-94; d, Belleville, 
near Paris, Feb. 14, 1850), playod the organ 
there at the death of her father. Singer and 
pianist also, she taught both branches at 
Beauvais, where she stayed about ten years. 
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Louis CoursxiK : ‘ Tr^sor des pianistes ‘ vol. 20 ; ' Collection Charles 
Bouvet’ (Demets, Paris) (‘ Places de clavecin,’ Viol music, 

’ (JarlUons pour orgue ’). 

Fxam^ois CouPExnr : PP-ces d'orgue consistantes en deux messes,* 
in the * Archives des Mattres de I'Orgue,' vol. 6 (with preface 
by A. Pirro) ; ’ Pieces de clavecin ’ (four books in two), published 
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’PMces de clavecin’ are also reprinted in collections such as ‘ Tr^sor des 
pianistes ‘ ; ‘ Les CHavecinestes ' (A. Ik) Breaux) ; ‘ Les Clavecinlstea 
francais* (L. Dimmer). 

AmMAMD, Louis CouxBRiH : ’ Collection Charles Bouvet ’ (Sonata for 
harpsichord and violin); ‘I^s Mattres frangais du clavecin’ 
(84oart, Paris) ; * Les <Jacqueteuses ‘ ; Collection : ’ La Cantate 
au XVIIe et au XVIUe slides.’ (Rouart et LeroUe, Paris.) 


M. L. P. 

COUPLER. All modern organs are provided 
with mechanical appliances called ‘ couplers.’ 
They are of two general kinds — * manual 
couplers * and ‘ pedal couplers.’ (1) The 
former operate in one of three ways ; either 
by taking down on one manual the key corre- 
sponding to that played on another, in which 
case it is a ‘ unison coupler ’ ; or by taking 
down the octave above the note pressed down, 
when it forms an ‘ octave coupler,’ sometimes 
incorrectly called a ‘ super- octave coupler ’ ; 
OX by operating on the octave below, forming 
a * sub-octave coupler.’ The octavo and sub- 
octave couplers sometimes act on the manual 
on which the note is struck. Manual couplers 
date back at least as far as 1651, when Geissler’s 
organ at Lucerne was completed ; which, 
according to the account formerly existing 
over the keys, contained ‘ several registers, 
whereby one may make use of the three 
manuals together, or of one or two of them 
separately.’ (2) A pedal coupler attaches a 
particular manual to the pedal -clavier ; and by 
bringing the lower octaves of the compass 
of the manual under the control of the feet 
produces the effect of a third hand on any 
manual required. (See Organ.) b. j. h, 

COUPPEY, FAlix Lb (6. Paris, Apr. 14, 
1811 ; d. there, July 4, 1887), was a pupil of 
the Conservatoire, where, in his seventeenth 
year, he was an assistant teacher of harmony. 
In 1825 he obtained the 1st PF. prize, and in 


1828 that for harmony and accompaniment. 
In 1837 he became Professor of So&^ge until 
1843, when he succeeded his master, Dourlen, 
as teacher of harmony and accompaniment 
until 1854. From 1854-86 he was teacher of 
PF. In this capacity he wrote many studies 
and similar things for his instrument. His 
work entitled Cours de instrument comprises 
A B G du piano ; U Alphabet ; Le Progris ; 
VAgiliie ; Le Style ; La Difficulty, He also 
wrote Scole du mechanisme du piano ; L'*Art 
du piano \ De V enseignement du piano ; ConseiU 
aux femmes professeura (1865). M. L. p. 

COURANTE (Ital. corrente, Eng. corant), 
(1) A dance of French origin, the name of which 
is derived from courir, to run. It is described 
by Thoinot Arbeau (Orchisographie) as a dance 
of duple rh3dihm, which remained in this form 
as long as it was used for dancing only. Its 
transformation into 3-2 time was gradual. 
Mersenne {Harmonic univeraelle) notes its popu- 
larity amongst all other dances practised in 
France Its vogue was great in the 17th 
century, and it attained its apogee under 
Louis XIV. Defined in Brossard’s Dictionary 
of Music, it was considered by d’Alembert as 
a slow saraband. (See J. Ecorcheville, Vingt 
Suites d'orchestre du dix - septiime siecle 
fran(^ai8,) 

It begins with a short note (usually a 
quaver) at the end of the bar. It is distin- 
guished by a predominance of dotted notes, as 
the following, from Bach’s ‘ English Suites,’ 
No. 4, and requires a staccatp rather than a 
legato style of performance. Like most of the 
other old dances, it consists of two parts, each 
of which is repeated. A special peculiarity 
of the courante is that the last bar of each 
part, in contradiction of the time signature. 






JJ. All 






-c*- • ^ ^ 




is in 6-4 time. This will be seen clearly by an 
extract from the movement quoted above : 



As a component of the suite, the courante 
follows the Allemandb, with which in its 
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character it is strongly contrasted. In losing 
its connexion with the dance it underwent a 
slight modification : whereas in its earlier 
shape the 6-4 time was only to be found in the 
concluding bar of each part, courantes are 
frequently to be met with in suites wherein the 
two times are mixed up, and sometimes even 
where, in spite of the time-signature, the 6-4 
predominates throughout. This is especially 
the case in many of those by Couperin. Its 
chief points may be briefiy summed up thus 
— triple time, prevalence of dotted rhythms, 
alternations of 3-2 and 6-4 times, and poly- 
phonic treatment. 

(2) The Italian courante (Courante italienne\ 
called also, like the preceding, simply corrente 
or couranUf is a different form, quite inde- 
pendent of that just mentioned. It answers 
more nearly to the etymological meaning of its 
name, consisting chiefly of running passages. 
This courante is also in triple time — usually 
3-8, but sometimes 3-4 — and of rapid tempo, 
about allegro, or allegro assai. It is thus, like 
the IVench courante, contrasted with the alle- 
mande. As an example of this class may be 
taken the following from Bach’s * Partita* No. 6; 



Other specimens of this kind of courante may 
bo found in No. 6 of Handel’s ‘ First Set of 
Lessons,* and in Nos. 6 and 6 of Bach’s ‘ Suites 
Fran^aises,’ these last being in 3-4 time. They 
are also frequent in Corelli’s violin sonatas, 

(3) One more species of courante remains to 
be noticed, which is founded upon and attempts 
to combine the two preceding ones, but with 
the peculiarity that the special features of both 
— viz. the French change of rhythm, and the 
Italian runs — are not introduced. It is in fact 
a hybrid possessing little in common with the 
other varieties, except that it is in triple time, 
and consists of two parts, each repeated. Most 
of Handel’s courantes belong to this class. The 
beginning of one, from his Lessons, bk. i. 
No. 8, will show at once the great difference | 
between this and the French or Italian courante. 



Bach, on the other hand, chiefly uses the first 
kind of courante, his movements more resem- 
bling those of Couperin. E. p. ; addns. M. l. p. 

COURTEVILLE, (1) Raphael (d. Dec. 28, 
1676) was one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal in the reign of Charles I. He lived 
through the interregnum, and resumed his place 
in the ohapel on its re-establishment in 1660. 


His son (2) Ralph or Raphael, also called 
Cortevil, Courtaville and CourtiviU (d. circa 
1736), was brought up as a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal. Many of his songs appear in 
the collections published in the latter part of 
the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th, 
He published six Sonatas * composed and pur* 
posley (sic) contriv’d for two flutes* about 
1690 ; songs by him were introduced into 
Wright’s ‘ Female Virtuosoes,* ‘ Duke and No 
Duke ’ and ‘ Oroonoko,’ and he was one of 
the composers who furnished the music for 
Part 3 of D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote.’ His 
best-known composition is the hymn-tune 
called ‘ St. James’s.* Queen Mary had pre- 
sented the organ from the Chapel Royal to the 
Church of St. James’s, Westminster, and on 
Sept. 7, 1691, ‘ Ralph Courtaville * was 

appointed the first organist of that church at a 
salary of £20 i>er annum. 

It seems highly probably that he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, (3) Raphael Courtevillb 
(d. June^ 1772) ; but m the vestry minutes 
of the parish, though they are very carefully 
kept, no record of this appointment or of the 
death of Courtevillo (2) can be found, and it 
has been assumed that one individual held the 
post of organist for eighty years.® The only 
direct evidence against this assumption is such 
as can be derived from the fact that there is a 
tablet in the church, recording the burial of 
the wife (Elizabeth Abbot) of * Raphael 
Courteville Junr. of this parish, Gent , . .* in 
May 1736 ; as he is not called organist, it is 
likely that Courteville (2) was alive at the 
time. In Sept. 1735 the widower married 
Miss Lucy Green, a lady of large fortune.® This 
Courteville devoted himself mainly to political 
writing. He published Memoirs of the Life 
and Administration of William Cecil, Baron 
Burleigh, in 1738, signing it only with the 
initials ‘ R. C.* He was the reput^ author of 
The Gazetteer, a paper written in support of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, and, 
probably from this, obtained the nickname 
of ‘ Court-Evil ’ from the opposition. A letter 
appeared over his signature in No. 9b of the 
Westminster Journal, probably as a joke on 
his own productions ; in this he is styled 
‘ Organ-blower, Essayist, and Historiographer.* 
He published a pamphlet, Arguments respecting 
Insolvency, in 1761. For some years before 
this, entries in the minute-books of the church 
show that he had practically neglected his 
duties as organist : he is warned in 1762-63 
and in 1764 ; and in 1764 his assistant, one 
Richardson, was consulted as to the repairs 
of the organ. In 1771 it was reported that 
Courteville was only giving his assistant one 
quarter of his salary, and was ordered to share 
it equally with him. M. 

* Btiried June 10. 

I S«d Brit. Mu* Biog., eto. * 

> Jfete* mnd <iu*ri**, Mr. IL x. 496. 
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COURTOI8 (CotTRTOYS, Cortois), J ban (first 
half of 16th cent.), an eminent composer ; 
was mattre de ohappello to the Archbishop of 
Cambrai in 1539 when Charles V. passed 
through that city on his way to Ghent ; he com- 
posed a Motet in four parts, ‘ Venite popuH 
terrae/ which was performed in the Cathedral 
and printed in ‘ Declaration des triumphantz 
honneur et acoueil faictz k la maieat4 Impe- 
rialle h sa joyeuse et premiere entree . . , 
Cambray, 1539.* 

He composed many motets, published in 
collections (see Eitner’s BihL d. Muaiksam- 
melwerke), Masses and motets in MS. are in 
the Munich Library, and some at Cambrai and 
Leyden; also, at Bologna in MS. in great 
number,^ and at Hamburg. Several oolloo- 
tions of the 16th century, printed in France, 
Italy and Germany, contain sacred and secular 
compositions by Courtois, His French songs 
include a canon ajid two songs in five and six 
parts in ‘ Chansons k 4, 5, 6 et 8 parties do 
divers auteurs’ (Antwerp, 1543-50); * Si par 
souffrir,’ in ‘ Trento chansons musicales k 4 
parties * (Paris, 1539) ; ‘ Trento et une chansons 
musioales lb 4 parties’ (1529)^; and two songs 
in ‘ Trente-cinq livrcs de chansons nouvelles k 
4 parties de divers auteurs’ (1533-49).® 

M. C. 0 , ; addns, M. L. P. 

COUSINEAU, (1) LB Pi)RB {h. Paris, c. 1753 ; 
d. there, 1824), celebrated instrument-maker 
(luthier), but best known as a maker of harps ; 
virtuoso harpist and composer for his instru- 
ment. The Christian name of Pierre Joseph, 
which F6tiB gives him, should not bo accepted 
too confidently (cf. Constant Pierre, op, cit p. 
116). His harps had in general a fine sonorous- 
ness, but they were accused of excessive 
fragility. Cousineau invented various im- 
provements which wore all s\iperseded by the 
innovations of Sebastian Erard : in 1781 the 
addition of a second row of pedals, which 
brought the number up to fourteen, in order to 
produce the D, 0, C, F flat and the D, A and 
B sharp ; in 1787 an arrangement to produce 
the crescendo {Journal de Par is ^ Nov. 19, 1787); 
in 1798 a new arrangement, simpler but more 
fragile, to produce half tones. For more than 
20 years Cousineau was luthier-in -ordinary to 
the queen, and harpist at the 0p6ra. He com- 
posed for his instrument 20 works ; including 
a MHhode, m. p. 

(2) Gkoroes, son of the preceding (6. Paris), 
was his father’s partner and assistant in his 
various occupations as instrument maker 
(luthier) and executant. We are indebted to 
him for the * Airs varies pour la harpe ’ and 
a little Mlthode (Paris, Lemoine)* 

CONSTAKT PUCKIUI, jraei0Urs dHrutrtmenii 44 

r uMgU$p FatIs. 1803. 


1 See L. Torchl, Riviata muaicale, vol. xlil. 

> Contains *Vlrc, vire Jan.' reprinted 1807 by Henry Expert 
In * Les Mattres muslolens de la Renalsianee,' toI. t. 

> Collections iMuad by F. Attalngnan 


COXJSSEMAKER, Charles Edmond Hbnri 
DE (b. Bailleul, Nord, Apr. 19, 1806 ; d, Bour- 
bourg, Nord, Jan. 12, 1876), a distinguished 
French writer on the history of music. 

His family dates from the 16th century, and 
had for many generations hold important 
magisterial posts in Bailleul ; his father, a 
* juge de paix,* destined him for the law ; but 
his musical aptitude was such that at 10 he 
could play any piece upon the piano at sight. 
He also learned the violin and violoncello. He 
was educated at the Douai Lyo6o, and took 
lessons in harmony from Moreau, organist of 
St. Pierre. In 1825 ho went to Paris, and 
studied composition, etc., under Reicha and 
others. The recent researohes of F6tis had 
roused a general interest in the history of 
music, and Coussemaker’s attention was turned 
in that direction. Having completed his legal 
studies ho was appointed * juge * successively 
at Douai, where ho continued to study music 
with Victor Lefobvre, Bergues, Hazobrouck, 
Dunkerque and J JHe. Ho was a member of the 
Institut for twenty years, and belonged to 
several other learned societies, besides being a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
order of Leopold of Belgium. His works arc ; 

aur Buebald, etc. (1841); Noticta anr Ua collacthna 
mmieaUa da la hihUotMqua da Camirait etc, (1843) ; Biaiolra da 
Vharmonie at* moyen dge (1852 ) : Trola thanta hlatoriquea (1864) ; 
Baaai aur lea inatnonanta da muaiqua au imytn dge (18'56) ; Chtitda 
povulatrea des Rlmnandi (18.50); Chania lUurpiquea de Thomas d 
Kempia (I86ti>; Notice aur un MS. musical de ... S. Di^ (1859) ; 
Dramea llturgiquea, etc. (1800) ; Masse du Xllle slMa, etc. (1801) ; 
Scriptorufn da muslea madii aeel nova aeries* (1864-70, 4 vola.)j 
Lea Barmonittea dea Xlla et Xllle siMea (1805): and 
monique am Xlla et Xllle aUclea (I860) ; Traitia inddUt aur la 
muaiqua du tnoyen dge (1865, 1867, 1809). 

He also edited the works of Adam do la Hallo 
(Paris, 1872) and Tinctor’s treatise 1875). 
At the time of his death ho was preparing 
a continuation of his L'Art harmonique to tho 
14th century. His legal writings are good, 
especially one on Flemish law. In early life he 
composed some masses and other church music 
and published a volume of songs. In spite of 
certain errors his works form a most im- 
portant contribution to tho history of music. 

F. a. 

COUSSER (Kosser), Johann Siqismund, 
(6. Presburg, Feb. 13, 1660 ; d, Dublin, 1727), 
the son of a musician. Ho studied six years 
in Paris under Lully, and on his return to 
Germany lived at Stuttgart (1675-81), where 
ho played in the court band from 1682. 

From 1683-85 he was in the service of the 
Bishop of Strassburg, and from about 1690- 
1693 was Kapellmeister at Brunswick. He 
lived at Hamburg from 1693-97, conducting 
the performances at the opera, and is said 
to have been one of the first to introduce 
the Italian method of singing into Germany. 
In 1698 he was again at Stuttgart, where he 
was ober- Kapellmeister from 1700, resigning 
his appointment in 1704, Between 1700 and 
1706 he made two journeys to Italy for study. 

* hk oonUnoatloii of Gorbort's aoriptam aaa l a aia tt iei 
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Soon after, he came to London, and in 1710 
received an appointment in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, and as ‘ Master of the 
musiok attending his Majesty’s state in Ireland * 
(1716). His published works comprise : 

' Composition de musique sulvant la m^thode franfalse contenant 
six ouvertures de th^tre accompacn^ies de plusieurs airs . . .* 
(SiattKart, 1682), that is, suites for etriug orchestra; the operas 
' Erindo ' (1693), ‘ Eorua,' * Pyramus aud Thlsbe * (1694), ' fcJclpio 
AfrIoauuN * (1694) and ‘Jason * (1697), many of them and others 
performed at Uamburg ; ' Apollon enjou^,' six operatic overtures 
and airs published at Stuttgart, 1700 ; an opera, ’ Ariadne * ; and 
‘ UeliconUohe Musenlust a collection of airs from ‘ Ariadne * 
(Stuttgart, 1700) ; an Ode on the death of Arabella Hunt ; aud a 
‘ Serenade ' for the King's birthday (1724). 

M. 0. c. ; addns. by w. h. o. f., 
M. L. p. and from Q.-L. 

COUSU, Antoine de (6. Amiens ; d. St. 
Quentin, Aug. 11, 1658). He was first a singer 
in the Sainte'Chapelle, afterwards choirmaster 
at Noyon, and finally canon at St. Quentin. 
He wrote La Musique universelle, 1658, one of 
the earliest works dealing with hidden fifths 
and octaves. Riemann thinks that a 4 -part 
fantasy in Kircher’a ‘ Musurgia ’ by Jean 
Cousu is probably attributable to the above, 

E. V. d. 8. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, opened 
Dec. 7, 1732, under the management of Rich, 
who moved there with all his company from 
the theatre he had previously directed in 
Lincoln’s Inn, burned on the night of Sept. 19, 
1808 ; new theatre opened Sept. 18, 1809 ; 
converted into an opera-house, 1847 ; burnt 
down, Mar. 6, 1856 ; reconstructed and 

opened again as an opera-house, May 15, 1858. 

Though licensed for the performance of the 
higher class of dramatic works, to which the 
name of ‘ legitimate ’ is given, Co vent Garden 
Theatre has been the scene of all kinds of 
theatrical representations ; and two years 
after the first opening of the theatre, in 1734, we 
find the bill for Mar, 1 1 announcing 

* a comedy called The Way of the World, by the late 
Mr. Congreve, with entertainments of dancing, par- 
ticularly the Scottish dance, by Mr, Clover and Mrs. 
Laguerre, Mr. Jje Sac and Miss Boston, Mr. de la 
Garde and Mrs. Ogden ; wltli a new dance called 
Pigmalion, performed by Mr. Mailer and Mile. Sali^.* 

* No servants,’ it is stated, in a notification at 
the end of the programme, ‘ will be permitted 
to keep places on the stage.’ Milo. Salle is said 
on this occasion to have produced the first 
complete ballet action ever represented on 
the stage. She at the same time introduced 
important reforms in theatrical costume. (See 
Ballet. ) In the autumn of the same year (1734) 
Handel opened his first season there with a 
ballot and ‘ II Pastor Fido,’ and his subsequent 
operas with the majority of the oratorios were 
produced there. Next to him, but at a con- 
siderable distance both in time and artistic 
importance, the chief composer of eminence 
connected with the theatre was Sir Henry 
Bishop, who between 1810 and 1824 produced 
at Covent Garden no less than fifty musical 
works 01 various kinds, including ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ ‘ The Miller and his Men,* ‘ The 


Slave * and ‘ Clari,* besides adaptations of 
Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville,’ Mozart’s ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro * and other celebrated operas. 

‘ Dor Freisohiitz,* soon after its production In 
Germany, was brought out in an English 
version both at Co vent Garden and at Drury 
Lane (1824). So great was its success that 
Weber was requested to compose for Covent 
Garden an entirely now opera, * 0 heron,’ the 
work in (question, was brought out Apr. 12, 
1826, when, though much admired, it failed 
to achieve such popularity as ‘ Der FreisohOtz * 
had obtained. It has been said that Weber 
was much affected by the coolness with which 
‘ Oberon * was received, Sciido, the eminent 
French critic, writing on this subject in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. records the fact that 
‘ Oberon * was very successful on its first 
production at Covent Garden, and adds that it 
was ‘ received with enthusiasm by those who 
were able to comprehend it.^ (See Weber.) 

Between 1826 and 1846 operas and musical 
dramas were from time to time played at 
Co vent Carden. But it was not until 1846 
that the theatre was turned permanently into 
an opera-house ; when, with the interior 
reconstructed by Albano, it was opened, in the 
words of the prospectus, * for a more perfect 
representation of the lyric drama than has yet 
been attained in this country.* The director 
was Frederick Beale (of the firm of Cramer, 
Beale, & Co.), with whom was associated 
Persiani, husband of the eminent prima donna 
of that name (see Persian!), and others. The 
musical conductor was Costa, In the company 
were included Orisi and Mario, who with Costa 
and nearly all the members of his orchestra had 
suddenly left Her Majesty’s Theatre for the 
new enterprise, in which they were joined by 
Persiani, Tamburini, Ronconi and Alboni who, 
on tho opening night — Apr. 0, 1847 — sang (as 
Arsace in ‘ Somiramide ’) for the first time on 
this side of the Alps. The management of the 
Royal Italian Opera, as the new musical theatre 
was called, passed after a short time into the 
hands of Delafield, who was aided by Gye ; 
and after Delafield’s bankruptcy the ^tablish- 
ment was carried on solely hy Gye (1861), 
who, when the theatre was burned down in 
1856, rebuilt it at his own expense from the 
design of Edward Barry, R.A. Madame Patti 
made her debut at the Royal Italian Opera in 
1861, when she sang for the first time on the 
boards of a European theatre. Lucca and 
Albani, Tamberlik and Graziani, may be 
mentioned among other artists of European 
fame who appeared at the Royal Italian Opera. 
For some dozen years (between 1840 and 
1855) Jullien directed promenade concerts at 
this theatre ; and from time to time, during 
the winter months, performances of jElnglish 
opera were given at Covent Garden. Thus 
Balfe’s * Rose of Castillo.* * Satanella * and 
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• Armourer of Nantes,’ Wallace’s ‘ Lurline,* 
and Benedict’s ‘ Lily of Killarney,* were pro- 
duced here under the management of Louisa 
Pyne and William Harrison. The ‘ Royal 
Italian Opera ’ suffered financial collapse soon 
after the season of 1884 ; and between that date 
and the beginning of the prosperous regime of 
Sir Augustus Harris, a few seaspns of opera 
were managed by an impresario named Lago. 
In 1888 Harris (q»v.) opened with a very large 
subscription, and with a company which he 
had formed at Drury Lane in the previous 
year. From that date until his death in June 
1896 success followed all that he undertook, 
and the ‘ Royal Opera ’ (as it was called from 
1892 onwards) once more drew all the world 
to Covent GaMen. It was during Harris’s 
management that Wagner’s ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen ’ was first given as a whole at 
Covent Garden (June 1892) under Mahler. 
After his death the Grand Opera Syndicate 
became lessees ‘ of the theatre, and the 
traditions established by Harris were main- 
tained until the war (1914) brought an inter- 
ruption. Under this management were given 
brilliant performances of ‘ Der Ring,’ conducted 
first by Mottl (1898), later by Richter 
(beginning 1903). Both German and French 
opera took an equal place with Italian works, 
and the custom was established of perform- 
ing operas in the language in which they 
were composed. The house was closed from 
the summer of 1914 till 1919. Sir Thomas 
Bbeoham (q.v.) took charge of the two summer 
seasons of 1919 and 1920, but London was 
again without its ‘ Royal Opera ’ in 1921. 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company and the 
British National Opera Company (q.v.) 
rented the house from the syndicate for short 
seasons of opera in English between 1921 and 
1924. On May 5, 1924, the Grand Opera 
Syndicate (chairman, Mr. H. V. Higgins) 
resumed operations with a German company, 
and the London Opera Syndicate, leasing the 
house from the Grand Opera Syndicate, has 
given ‘international’ seasons in 1926 and 1926. 

Saxb Wtkbhau, The Annals of Covent Garden 
Theatre', Rioharo Northoott, Records of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, 1889-^1921 ; Oovent Garden and the Royal Opera ( 1924 ). 

H. s. E., with addns. 

COWARD, Sir Henry (6. Liverpool, Nov. 
26. 1849), a distinguished chorus-master. 

His father was a Sheffield grinder who had 
given up this trade and became a ban joist and 
‘ nigger minstrel ’ and later a publican in 
Liverpool; his mother was a good singer. 
After the death of the father the family moved 
back to Sheffield where, at the age of 9, the 
boy was put to learn the trade of cutler. 
Almost entirely without schooling, even of the 
most elementary kind, he taught himself to 
read and write and made good progress at his 
trade, winning a number of prizes for crafts- 
manship. He attended Tonic Sol-fa classes. 


and at the age of 17 started one of his own| 
which later gave several concerts. 

At 22 he threw up his trade and became a 
pupil teacher, advancing with remarkable 
rapidity to the position of headmaster of an 
Elementary School. Meanwhile he was still 
working hard as a conductor and in 1876 formed 
a choral body, the Sheffield Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, which developed in a few years 
into a first-rate choral society, the Sheffield 
Musical Union. 

In 1887 the school of which he was the head 
was merged into another larger one, and he 
decided to make music his profession. Eighteen 
months later he had taken the degree of Mus.B. 
at Oxford, proceeding in due course to that of 
Mus.D. He was much in demand as a con- 
ductor of large bodies of singers connected 
with outdoor festivals ; on the occasion of a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Sheffield in 1887 he 
had about 60,000 children under his baton. 
His greatest opportunity occurred, however, 
when in 1895 he was appointed chorus-master, 
with August Manns as conductor, of the then 
newly formed Sheffield Musical Festival. At 
one stroke the fame of Sheffield choral singing 
and of Coward as chorus -master was made. 

In 1906 Coward was invited to take a chorus 
to the Rhine Provinces, and for this purpose 
called in the assistance of the Sheffield Musical 
Union and the Leeds Choral Union, the two 
principal permanent choral bodies with which 
ho was associated. Concerts were given in 
Cologne, Diisseldorf and Frankfort, with the 
assistance of local orchestras, Elgar’s ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius ’ and Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ 
being the principal works performed. The 
great success of this tour led to a longer one 
during the summer of 1910, when Diisseldorf, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Essen, Leipzig and Dresden 
were visited. Between these two tours several 
visits had been made by the Sheffield Choral 
Union to London, Birmingham and Arundel, 
with equal success, and in 1908 a long tour in 
Canada was undertaken by a choir of two 
hundred drawn chiefly from that society. 
Eleven days were spent in the Dominion ; 
sixteen concerts, some with and some with- 
out orchestra, being given at Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Buffalo, Niagara, 
St. Catherines, Hamilton, Brantforci, London, 
Lindsay and Peterborough. Both Coward him- 
self and his choir were highly complimented, 
and received many tributes at social gatherings 
arranged by the Governor- General and various 
municipalities and by the Toronto Clef Club. 

This tour had been proposed and organised 
by Dr. C. A. E. Harriss, a well-known Canadian 
musician and entrepreneur, who at the close of 
it again suggested a world tour by the same or 
a similar choir, the places to be visited being 
in the British Dominions and the United Statef* 
of America. This took place in 1911, among 
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the many places visited being Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), the chief Canadian towns, Chicago, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver,Victoria (B.C.), Honolulu, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Wellington, Sydney, 
Auckland, Melbourne, Durban and Cape Town. 
As this lasted six months Coward drew on 
a wider area than jireviously for his chorus, 
with the result that the success was loss 
complete, some American criticisms being 
particularly disparaging. Of Coward’s own 
powers, however, there was no question. 

Besides his activities centring in Sheffield, 
Coward has been the conductor of large 
choral bodies in Leeds, Huddersfield, Preston, 
Derby, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and other 
places. His services as judge at competitive 
festivals are much in demand, and he has had 
considerable influence as a lecturer and as a 
humorous and instructive writer in local news- 
paj^ers, besides composing a number of agree- 
able, if undistinguished, cantatas and shorter 
works. Ho received knighthood in 1926. He 
is also the author of a useful treatise on choral 
singing published by the firm of Novello. A 
biograj^hy of Dr, Henry Coward, TJie Pioneer 
Chorus -master, by J. A. Rodgers, was published 
by John Lane in 1911. H. a. 

COWARD, James (b. London, Jan. 25, 1824; 
d, there, Jan. 22, 1880), entered the choir of 
Westminster Abbey at an early age. He was 
given the appointment of organist at the parish 
church, Lambeth ; and at the opening of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham in 1857, he received 
a similar appointment there, which he retained 
until his death, which took place at his house 
in Lupus Street. 

Ho held various church appointments in 
addition to this, being at one time or another 
organist of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. 
Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. He was 
conductor of the Western Madrigal Society 
from 1864-72, and directed also the Abbey 
and City Glee Clubs for some time before his 
death. He was for some time organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons. Although be.st known by his 
brilliant transcriptions for the organ of operatic 
melodies, etc., his published works show him to 
have possessed considerable musical knowledge 
and artistic feeling. They include an anthem, 
‘ 0 Lord, correct me ’ ; ‘ Sing unto God,’ a 
canon four in two ; two other canons ; Ten 
Glees, 1867 ; ‘ Ten Glees and a Madrigal,’ 
1871 ; besides many pieces for pianoforte, 
organ, etc. He had a remarkable power of 
improvisation. m. 

COWEN, Sir Frederic Hymen, Mu 8.D. 
(originally Hymen Frederick) (6. Kingston, 
Jamaica, Jan. 29, 1862), composer and con- 
ductor. 

He was brought by his parents to England 
at the age of 4, and even in earliest childhood 
exhibited an extraordinary love of music ; he 


published a waltz at the age of 6, and in 1860 
composed an operetta called ‘ Garibaldi ; or 
the Rival Patriots,’ to a libretto by his sister, 
aged 17. In November of the same year ho 
became a pupil of Goss and Benedict, and by 
1863 was advanced enough to give a morning 
concert (or piano recital) in the concert-room 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, playing a number 
of pieces from memory. In 1864 he played 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto at Dudley 
House, at a concert at which Joachim and 
Santley appeared. In 1865, also at Dudley 
House (the composer’s father was private 
secretary to the Earl of Dudley), a trio in A, 
composed by Cowen, was played by himself, 
Joachim and Pezze. In the same year he 
compcteil successfully for the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, but the scholarship was re- 
linquished, as his parents objected to give up 
the control of their son. They took him to 
Leipzig, where he entered the Conservatorium 
as a pupil of Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, 
Richter and Hauptmann. A string quartet 
was played at the Conservatorium in «Jan. 1866, 
but his residence abroad was cut short by the 
war between Prussia and Austria, and he 
returned to Plngland, appearing as a composer 
for the orchestra in an overture in D minor 
played at Mellon’s promenade concerts at 
Co vent Garden. He appeared elsewhere as a 
pianist a few times, and Oct. 1867 entered the 
Stern Conservatorium at Berlin, where he 
studied under Kiel, and laid the foundation of 
his remarkable skill as a conductor. He stayed 
less than a year abroad, coming back to London 
in 1868, and playing at various concerts, such 
as the Philharmonic, the Monday Popular and 
elsewhere. He made his most prominent 
appearance as a composer on Dec. 9, 1869, 
at a concert in St. James’s Hall, where were 
produced his symphony in C minor and piano- 
forte concerto in A minor. From that time he 
was recognised primarily as a composer, but as, 
even for a young man so highly gifted as he, 
composition was not yet a practical means of 
livelihood, he undertook to act as accompanist 
to Mapleson’s concert-party and «fissistant- 
accompanist at Her Majesty’s under Costa. 
This eminent conductor got Cowon his first 
festival commission, as a result of which 
‘ The Corsair ’ was brought out at Birmingham 
in 1876. In the same year his first opera, 
‘ Pauline,’ was produced by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at the Lyceum. It was the production 
of his ‘ Scandinavian Symphony ’ at St. James’s 
Hall on Deo. 18, 1880, that gave Cowen his 
place among the most prominent of English 
composers. The work rapidly made its way on 
the Continent and in America, and as the work 
of one who never had a lesson in orchestration 
it is a very remarkable feat. Local colour is 
used with admirable felicity, and there is little 
wonder that it soon became popular. In 1881 
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his * St. Ursula ’ at Norwich enhanced his fame, 
^and in 1884 he conducted five concerts for 
the Philharmonic Society. From 1888«-92 he 
was permanent conductor of the society, ap- 
pointed on the resignation of Sullivan ; and in 
1888 he went to Melbourne, where he conducted 
the daily orchestral concerts at the Centennial 
Exhibition for six months, receiving the un- 
precedented sum of £5000 for the engage- 
ment. He conducted the Halle Orchestra in 
Manchester from 1896-99 ; the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society (189(>-1913), and Brad- 
ford Festival Choral Society and Subscription 
Concerts from the same date. He conducted 
the Bradford Permanent Orchestra, 1899-1902, 
and the Scarborough Festival of 1899. In 1900 
he was again appointed, in succession to Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and conducted its concerts 
regularly until 1907 and occasionally later. 
In this capacity some of his best work was 
done, for he raised the society to a higher 
position than it had held since the death 
of Costa. The conduotorship of the Scottish 
Orchestra was added to Cowen’a other appoint- 
ments in 1900, that of the Cardiff Festival in 
1902, and that of the Handel Festival in 1903. 
In Nov. 1900, the honorary degree of Mus.D. 
was conferred upon him by the University 
of Cambridge and by Edinburgh (1910). He 
received the honour of knighthood (1911). 
Four Cardiff Festivals were held under his 
direction (1902-10), and at the last of them 
the most important composition of his later 
years, ‘ The Veil,’ a setting for soli, chorus 
and orchestra of a poem by Robert Buchanan, 
was produced. It was subsequently given in 
London by the Royal Choral Society and 
frequently given elsewhere. Cowen conducted 
all the triennial Handel Festivals from his 
appointment until the break caused by the 
war, and two since (1920, 1923). 

Cowen’s music is marked by a certain fan- 
tastic grace that is all his own ; for this reason 
he succeeds best in subjects that deal with fairy 
tales and the like. Here he is always in his 
element, and the variety of treatment which he 
has shown in a long succession of choral and 
orchestral works of this kind is very remark- 
able. Some of his many songs are genuinely 
expressive, and in his operas there are things 
in which the deeper emotions are skilfully 
handled ; but it is in the lighter moods that he 
is most successful. In spite of all the serious 
work he has done in every form of composition 
he is probably still most widely known as the 
composer of ‘ The Better Land,’ 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Symphonies. — ^No. 1, In C minor (1869) ; No. 2, In P minor (1872) j 
No. 3, In 0 minor (' ScandlnavlAn.* 18^): No. 4, in B flat minor 


No. 4, in B flat minor 


(* Welih/ Philharmonic, 1884): No. fl, in F (Cambridge. 1887); 
No. 6, in E (• Idyllic,' Richter. 1897). 

P minor (1866); Peatival Overture (Norwich, 
i Characteristic Overtme. ‘ Niagara ' (Crystal Palace, 1881) ; 
The Butterfly’s Ball,’ Queeo^s Hall Symphony Concerts, 1901. 
BuiUs, Marches, etc.—' The Language of Flowers ’ (1) (1880) ; 
In the Oldeu Time ' (for airings, 1883) ; * In Paiiyland * (1896) ; 


' Pour English Dances In the Olden Style ' ; Slnfonletta in A (1881) • 
• A Phantasy of Life and Love ' (Gloucester Festival, 1901). Various 
marches, among them the ' Coronation March ’ (1902) ; Indian 
Rhapsody (Hereford Pestlval, 1903). Two pieces for small orchestra, 
‘Childhood' and 'Girlhood' (1903). Pour old English Dances 
(2nd set) (1905). * The l.anguage of Flowers ’ (2) (Promenade 

Concerts, 1914). 

Concertos. — In A minor. PF. and orch. (1869) : ConcertstOck. fo.' 
PP. and orch. (Philharmonic, 1900) ; Rfiverie for vin. and orch., 
arranged from a piece for vlu. and PP. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Trio in A. PP. and strings (1866) ; string quartet in C minor (1866); 
R8verle, vln. and PP. ; Suite, ' Flower Fairies,' sonata, fantasia, 
allegretto grazloso ; ‘ Petite Scdne de ballet ‘ (4 pieces), and many 
other pieces for piano solo. 


DRAMATIC MUSIC 

Operos.—' Pauline ’ (Lyceum, 1876) ; ' Thorgrltn * (Drury Lane, 
1890) : ‘ Slgna ' (3Illan, 1893, and Coveut Garden, 1894) ; ‘Harold * 
(Covent Garden, 1896). 

OiierrUas, ete.—‘ Garibaldi ' (1860) ; * Maid of Orleans (incidental 
music, 1871) ; ' One too many ’ (German Reeds, 1874) ; Pantomime, 
‘ Monica’s Blue Boy ' ; Comedy Ballet, ' Cupid's Conspiracy * 
(1918) ; ' The Enchanted Cottage ’ (incidental music, Duke of York’s 
Theatre, 1922). 

CJHORAL MUSIC 

Oratorios.—' The Deluge ' (Brighton, 1878) ; ’ St. Ursula ’ (Nor- 
wlch, 1881) ; * Ruth ' (Worcester, 1887) ; 'Song of Thanksgiving* 
(Melbourne, 1888) ; ' The Transfl duration ’ ((Jloucester, 1895) ; 

' He giveth HU beloved sleep ’ (Cardiff, 1907) ; ' The Veil ’ (Cardiff. 
1910). 

Cantatas, etc. — * The Rose Malden ’ (1870) ; ‘ The Corsair * (Blr* 
mingham, 1876) ; ’ The Sleeping Beauty ’ (Birmiugbaiu. 1885) ; 
• 8t. John’s Eve ’ (1889) ; ’ The Water Lily ’ (Norwich. 1895) : * All 
hall the glorious reign ' (Jubilee Ode, 1897) ; * Ode to the Passions * 
(Collins’s words) (Leeds, 1898) ; Coronation Ode (Norwich, 1902) i 
' John GUpln ' (Cardiff, 1904). 

Cantatas for female voices.—' Sunimer on the River,' ‘ Christmas 
Scenes,’ * The Rose of Life,’ ' A Daughter of the Sea,’ ' Village Scenes,' 
' The Fairies' Spring.* Anthems, etc., and partsongs. 

VOCAL MUSIC 

* The Dream of Endymlou,' tenor solo and orch, (Philharmonic, 
1897); ’ Nights of Music,’ duet with orch. (1900) ; Songs, nearly 300 

M., with addns. 

COX AND BOX, a ‘ triumviretta,’ or musical 
farce, altered from Madison Morton’s ‘ Box and 
Cox ’ by F. C. Burnand, music by A. Sullivan. 
First performed at Moray Lodge, Campden 
Hill, and in public, Adelphi Theatre, May 11, 
1867. 

CRACOVIENNE. see Krakoviak. 

CRAMER, a family of German musicians, 
of whom the head was (1) Jacob Cramer 
(6. Sachau, Silesia, 1706; d. Mannheim, 1770), 
violinist in the then celebrated band at 
Mannheim. 

Of his sons, (2) Johann (6, Mannheim, 1743) 
was drummer in the court band at Munich, and 
(3) Wilhelm (6. Mannheim, 1746 ; d. London, 
Oct. 5, 1799) made himself a considerable 
reputation as a violinist and leader. The 
latter was a pupil of Johann Stamitz, sen., and 
of Cannabich, and when still very young gave 
evidence of unusually brilliant abilities. His 
contemporaries declared that his playing united 
the facility of Lolli with the expression of Franz 
Benda. At 16 he was admitted into the band 
at Mannheim, but left it after his father’s death 
for London, where he was well received - in 


1772, and soon obtained a creditable position. 
His first appearance was Mar. 22, 1773. He 
was appointed head of the king’s band, and 
leader at the Opera and Pantheon, the Antient 
Concerts (1780-89) and the Professional Con- 
certs. He was famous as the leader of th) 


Handel Festivals at Westminster Abbey in 1784 
and 1787. His last appearance was at the 
Gloucester Festival in 1799, and he died in 
Charles St., Marylebone, in that year. As a 
solo-player he was for a time considered to be 
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without a rival in England till superseded by 
Salomon and Viotti. He published three con- 
certos in Paris, several solos and trios, but they 
are of no value. 

Of his sons are known, (4) Franz or Fran(;:ois 
(6. 1772 ; d, Aug. 1, 1848), a violinist of repute 
in London, who was appointed master of the 
King’s music in 1827. 

(5) Carl (b. 1780), a good pianist and valued 
teacher. And finally, 

(6) Johann Baptist (6. Mannheim, Feb. 24, 
1771 ; d, London, Apr. 16, 1868), the eldest 
son and the best known of the whole family, 
an eminent pianist, and one of the principal 
founders of the modern pianoforte school. He 
was but a year old when his father settled in 
London, and it was there that he lived and 
worked for the greatest part of his life. To 
his father’s instruction on the violin and in the 
elements of the theory of music, pianoforte -play- 
ing was added, and for this the boy manifested 
the most decided preference and unmistakable 
talent. His teachers were a certain Benser, 
Schroeter, and above all, Muzio dementi, under 
whom ho studied for two years till dementi’s 
departure in 1784. His first appearance in 
public took place in 1781, His mind and taste 
were formed on Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn 
and Mozart, and by this means he obtained that 
musical depth and solidity so conspicuous in his 
numerous works. Cramer was in the main self- 
educated in theory and composition. Ho had, 
it is true, a course of lessons in thorough-bass 
from C. F, Abel in 1785, but his knowledge was 
chiefly acquired through his own study of 
Kirnborger and Marpurg. tYom 1788 Cramer 
undertook professional tours on the Continent, 
and in the intervals lived in liondon, enjoying 
a world-wide reputation as pianist and teacher. 
Forty -two studies for the pianoforte were first 
published by him in 1804 at 6 Coventry Street, 
Hay market. In 1824 he established the firm of 
J. B. Cramhr & Co., music -imblishors (^.v.). 
After a residence of some years abroad, at first 
(from 1836) in Munich, and afterwards in Paris, 
he returned in 1845 to London, and lived to 
play a duet with Liszt in London. He passed 
the rest of his life in retirement. He was buried 
in Brompton Cemetery. There are references 
to him in Beethoven’s letters of June 1, 1816, 
and Mar. 6, 1818, and frequent notices in 
Moscheles’s Life. Ries has left on record 
(NotizeUi p. 99) that John Cramer was the only 
player of his time of whom Beethoven had any 
opinion — * all the rest went for nothing,’ 

A. M. 

J. B. Cramer’s playing was distinguished by 
the astonishingly even cultivation of the two 
hands, which enabled him, while playing legato, 
to give an entirely distinct character to florid 
inner parts, and thus attain a remarkable per- 
fection of execution. He was noted among his 
contemporaries for his expressive touch in 
VOL. T 


adagio, and in this, and in facility for playing 
at sight, he was able when in Paris to hold his 
own against the younger and more advanced 
pianists. His improvisations were for the most 
part in a style too artistic and Involved for 
general appreciation. Cramer’s mechanism 
exhibits the development between dementi 
and Hummel, and is distinguished from the 
period of Moscheles and Kalkbrenner which 
followed it, by the fact that it aimed more at 
the cultivation of music in general than at the 
display of the specific qualities of the instru- 
ment, All his works are distinguished by a 
certain musical solidity, which would place 
them in the same rank with those of Hummel, 
had his invention been ^eater and more fluent ; 
but as it is, the artistic style, and the interest- 
ing harmony, are counterbalanced by a certain 
dryness and poverty of expression in the 
melody. It is true that among his many com- 
positions for pianoforte there are several which 
undeniably possess musical vitality, and in 
particular his seven concertos deserve to be 
occasionally brought forward ; but, speaking 
generally, his works (105 sonatas, I quartet for 
pianoforte, 1 quintet, and countless variations, 
rondos, fantasias, etc.) are now forgotten. In 
one sphere of composition alone CYamer has 
left a conspicuous and abiding memorial of his 
powers. His representative work, ‘84 Studies 
in two parts of 42 each,’ is of classical value for 
its intimate combination of significant musical 
ideas, with the most instructive mechanical 
passages. No similar work except Clementina 
Gradufi ad Parnmsum has been so long or so 
widely used, and there are probably few 
pianists who have not studied it with profit. 
It forms the fifth part of Cramer’s Grasse 
praktische Pianoforte-Schule (Schuberth, Leip- 
zig), and has appeared in numerous separate 
editions. Of those the earliest is probably the 
lithograph edition of Breitkopf & Hartel, of 
which the second part appeared in 1810 ; next 
in importance ranks the last that was revised 
by Cramer himself, viz., the original English 
edition of Cramer & Co., which con1i,gvined, as 
op. 81, ‘ 16 nouvelles etudes,’ making in all 100; 
and finally an edition without the additional 
numbers, revised by Cocoius, and published a 
few years later than that last mentioned, by 
Breitkopf & Hftrtel. A selection of ‘ 60 6tudes,* 
edited by Von Bfilow (Aibl, Munich), is specially 
useful to teachers from the excellent remarks 
appended to it, though, on the other hand, it 
contains a number of peculiarities which may 
or may not be justifiable, the editor having 
transposed one of the studies and modified the 
fingering of them all to meet the exigencies of 
the modem keyboard. The above edition in 
100 numbers must be distinguished from the 
* Schule der Gelftuflgkeit ’ (op. 100), also con- 
taining 100 daily studies, and which forms the 
second part of the Grasse PianoforU-SekuU^ and 

3o 
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should be used as a preparation for the great 
‘ Etudes.’ A copy of the Etudes, with com- 
ments by Beethoven, was discovered in 1893 in 
the Royal Library of Berlin, by J. S. Shedlock, 
who published a selection from the book, with 
a prefatory account and careful annotations in 
the same year (Augener). E. D. 

CRAMER & CO. This eminent music-pub- 
lishing house was founded in the year 1824 by 
J. B. Cramer in partnership with Robert 
Addison and T. Frederick Beale ; the two latter 
had previously carried on a small business at 
120 New Bond Street, and had moved to 201 
Regent Street in 1822. J. B. Cramer’s popu- 
larity and influence soon drew around him a 
goodly proportion of the professors of the day, 
who with his own pupils created a large circula- 
tion for the pianoforte works of the firm. The 
catalogue of publications continued on the in- 
crease until, in the year 1830, the firm bought 
the whole of the music plates belonging to the 
Harmonic Institution, which contained a con- 
siderable portion of the works of Dussek, 
dementi, Haydn, Herz, Hummel, Mozart and 
Steibelt, besides a few of Beethoven and 
Moscheles, with Handel’s choruses arranged as 
solos and duets, many of the popular songs of 
C. Horn, the operas ‘ Oberon ’ and ‘Freischiitz,’ 
the oratorio of ‘ Palestine ’ by Dr. Crotch, and 
a large number of Italian songs and duets 
by Gabussi, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Pacini, Paer, 
Rossini, Vaccaj and others, thus giving the 
house a very strong position in the music trade. 
Upon this followed the English operas of Balfe, 
Benedict and Barnett, the glees of Horsley and 
Callcott, the songs of Neukomm, pianoforte 
works of Dohler, Moscheles, Thai berg, Leopold 
de Meyer, etc. Between 1835 and 1845 Cramer 
was much abroad, and between 1844-45 Addison 
retired from the business, becoming senior 
partner with Hodson at 210 Regent Street, and 
was succeeded by W. Chappell, when the firm 
became Cramer, Beale & Chappell. In 1845 
Vincent Wallace returned from America, and 
Cramer &> Co. secured his ‘ Maritana,’ publish- 
ing also, as years went on, his other successful 
works. After the death of Cramer in 1858, 
and the retirement of Chappell in 1861, George 
Wood, one of a family of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow music publishers, became partner with 
Beale. In 1862 the firm took additional pre- 
mises with a large gallery at 207 and 209 Regent 
Street, and about the same time devoted much 
attention to the manufacture of pianos. On 
the death of Beale in 1863 the whole of the 
business fell into the hands of Wood, who 
carried it on with great success, giving, how- 
ever, more attention to pianoforte manufactur- 
ing than to publishing, having introduced and 
very extensively carried out a novel mode of 
supplying pianofortes on a hiring system, which 
seems to have become very general. On the 
death of George Wood in 1893 the business i 


passed to his two nephews, and the premises at 
199 and 201 Regent Street were given up. 

In 1897 the firm was turned into a limited 
company, and at the end of 1902 removed to 
126 Oxford Street, with other establishments in 
Moorgate Street and at Netting Hill Gate and 
thence to their present (1926) address, 139 
Bond Street, with the piano factory at Castle 
Road, N.W.L c. h. p. ; addns. r. k. 

CRANFORD, William (17th cent.), com- 
poser and singing-man of St. Paul’s. He wrote 
many rounds and catches as well as church 
music, and is thus represented in Hilton’s 
‘ Catch that catch can,’ 1652 (and other col- 
lections), as well as in the Ravcnscroft Psalter 
of 1621. A ‘ passion ’ on the death of Prince 
Henry (1613), ‘ Weepe, Brittaynes, woepe * 
(a 6) and a madrigal ‘ Woods, Rockes and 
Mountaynes ’ (a 6) are in the library at Christ 
Church, Oxford (the bass part is wanting). 
The same library also contains a 5-part ‘ In 
nomine,’ and a 3-part Almaine by him. Below 
is a list of his sacred compositions : 

Evening Service (M. au«l N.D.), Tenb. O.B. /229v. 

ANTHEMS 

* My ninfuU eoul.’ Ch. Ch. 66 60 (Bum part mlwlng). 

• Hoaro my prayer. O Lord.' Durh. C 16/2].'i (imper?.). 

'How long.’ R.C.M. 1046/12 (single part only). 

' I will love thee, () Lord,’ for two basses. Durh., PH. ; Add. 

MSS. 30,476/9 (Tenor (!an toils part only). 

' My beloved spake.’ Tciib. O.B./ 470v. 

•() Ktern.il Ood.’ Tenb. O.B./472; Hall. 6.'146/74 (words only). 

•() Lord. I have sinned.’ Tenb. O.B./474v. 

'O Lord, make thy servant.’ ^ Durh., PH. ; Add. MS.S. 17, 784, /3 
*Tl»e King shall rejoice’ (verse J- IBass part only) ; Harl. 6346/44 

anthem for the King’s T)«y). J (words only). 

‘O most gracious Ood.' Tenb. O.B./ 473 v. _ 

J# jU • 

CRANG & HANCOCK, organ - builders. 
John Crang, a Devonshire man, settled in 
London and became a partner with Hancock, 
a good voicer of reeds. The latter added 
new reeds to many of Father Smith’s organs. 
Crang altered the old echoes into swells in many 
organs, as at St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, etc. There appear to have been two 
Hancocks, (1) John (d. 1792) and (2) James 
(living in 1820), probably brothers ; both are 
mentioned in the contratjt for an organ at 
Chelmsford in 1772. Crang appears to have 
given his name to Crang Hancock, a pianoforte- 
maker. v. de p. 

CRAS, Jean Emile Paul {b, Brest, Finist^re, 
May 22, 1879), composer. He was not intended 
for a musical career ; but his passion and his 
gifts for music being great, he devoted his life to 
it in spite of his naval career, which, unlike the 
composers A. Roussel and A. Mario tto, he did 
not abandon. (He is now captain.) Of a family 
of musical amateurs, he was composing by in- 
stinct when only 15, and was self-taught until 
he was befriended by Henri Duparo (Oct. 1901), 
who gave him musical instruction. He also 
attended for some time Guilmant’s organ class 
at the Paris Conservatoire. His first songs 
were composed from 1900-05, followed by a set 
of * Rl^gies * for voice and orchestra (1910), per- 
formed at the Soci^td Nationale de Musique in 
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1912. ‘ L’OfIrande lyrique ’ (6 songs) (text of 
Rabindranath Tagoro; translation by Andi*6 
Gide), written 1920 and performed by the same 
society (Jan. 28, 1922), has been orchestrated 
and played in that form (Nov. 1924). The songs 
show their author in possession of the style 
peculiar to him. He has not tried to give them 
an outward Oriental colour, but has aimed 
at rendering the accent and the intensity of 
the verses, the result of which is very taking. 
Another collection of songs, ‘ Fontaines * (1923), 
was sung for the first time the following year. 
For the piano he has written ‘ Poeraes in times,* 
* Danze,’ ‘Paysages* (the last two 1917); an 
orchestral suite, ‘ Ames d’enfanis ’ (1918) ; ‘ Le 
Songe d*Acis et Galathee * (unpublished), also 
for orchestra. His chamber music consists of a 
sonata (PF., v’cL), a trio (PF., viri., v’cl., 1907), 
a string quartet (1909), a quintet (PF. and 
strings, 1922), those two last works having been 
first played at the Society Nationale, Mar. 6, 
1910, and Jan. 13, 1923, another trio (vln., 
da., v’cl., 1926). Amongst recent works are 
also ‘Dans la montagne’ (male voice choruses, 
1925); ‘Deux impromptus’ (harp); and ‘Air 
varie ’ (vln. and i^F., 1926). The composition 
of ‘Polyph^me ’ (poem by A. Samain), a lyrical 
drama in 4 acts and 6 scenes, plays an im- 
portant part in J. Cras’s life. Begun in 1912 
and finished in 1914, it was orchestrated from 
1916 to Mar. 1918, during the leisure hours 
spared from the submarine war in the Adriatic. 
This dramatic production was crowned at the 
‘concours* of the Ville de Paris (Mar. 21, 1921), 
and given at the Opera-Comique as a special 
performance (Dec. 29, 1922) preceding its first 
official representation, Jan. 3, 1923. There 
again he has clad the poet’s verses in a musical 
garment which reflects their expression and 
their lyrical colour. His music, free from formu- 
las either old or new, does not affect any par- 
ticular modern stamp, but its substance is rich 
and its inspiration wholly and purely musical. 

Bibt.. — Lb Monde musical, War. 1922, article by H. Wooluctt; 
K. SCHNEiDKK, yos Musiciens. t 

M. L. P, 

CREATION, THE, Haydn’s oratorio, written 
at the suggestion of Salomon ; the words 
selected — originally for Handel — from Genesis 
and Paradise Lost by Lidley or Liddell, and 
translated into German, as ‘ Die Schopfung,’ 
with modifications, by Baron van Swieten. 
Produced by a body of dilettanti at the 
Schwartzenberg Palace, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1798 ; 
Covent Garden, under Ashley, Mar. 28, 1800; 
and Paris, Dec. 24, 1800. (See Mua, T., 1891, 
p. 330 ; 1898, p. 236 ; and 1899, p. 160.) 

CRECQUILLON, Thomas {d, circa 1557), a 
Flemish musician of the middle of the 16th 
century, Ambros says that he succeeded 
Canis as choirmaster of the Imperial Chapel of 
Charles V. in the Netherlands, but from the 
dates and other particulars given by E. van der 
Straeten in his La Mv^iqne aux P^vs-Bas, it 


would almost appear that it was Canis who 
succeeded Crecquilion, for already in 1644 
Susato describes Crecquilion as choirmaster, 
while in 1550 Canis is described as * praefectus 
sacelli,* and Crecquilion as being ‘ singer and 
composer to the chapel ’ (‘ cantor et cantionum 
condiior, quern vulgo componistam vacant *). He 
was afterwards rewarded with various canon- 
ries. Apart from two volumes of motets of his 
composition published separately by Phal^se 
in 1659 and 1576, his very numerous works 
consisting of chansons and motets, lamenta- 
tions and masses, are contained in the great 
collections of the time. Ambros has much to 
say in commendation of the music of Crec- 
quilion. Beauty of harmony, great construc- 
tive power and a simple grandeur of expression 
characterise his works and entitle him to be 
reckoned among the great masters of the 
polyphonic style. He shows a certain kinship 
to the Spaniard Morales and approaches the 
pure ideal style of Palestrina. Two of his 
motets appear in Commer, Coll, Op, Mus. 
Bat., and three very attractive chansons in 
Eitner’s reprint of Ott’s ‘ Liederbuch ’ of 1644. 

J. R. M. 

CREDO, the first word of the Niceno Creed 
in Latin, is the name by which that creed is 
known to musicians by reason of the magnificent 
music to which it has been set by the greatest 
composers of the Mass, The traditional figure 
to which the first sentence or ‘ intonation ’ is 
given out by the priest is 

Cre - do in u • num De - um. 
and upon this Bach developed the stupendous 
contrapuntal chorus to those words in his B 
minor Mass. 

The Niceno Creed is distinguished in the 
English Church by an extensive musical treat- 
ment (see Service). Merbecke’s setting of it in 
the Booh of Common Prayer Noted of 1650 
for the use of the English Church follows 
plain-song originals less closely than most of 
the other parts of his setting of th% service. 
The Apostles’ Creed and that known as the 
Creed of St. Athanasius (Quicunque vuU) have 
never been given, tlie elaborate musical treat- 
ment devoted to the Nicene Creed. 

CRESCENDO — increasing, i.e, in loudness. 
One of the most important effects in music. It 
is expressed by cresc. and by the sign — =• 
Sometimes the word is expanded — cres , . . 
cen , , , do — to cover the whole space affected. 

CRESCENDO PEDAL (Ger. BolUckweller), 
a term sometimes used for the ordinary swell 
pedal of the organ, but more appropriately 
applied, in the form of ‘ Crescendo and De- 
crescendo Pedal * to a contrivance which 
throws out and takes in the stops in their 
proper order as to pitch and power. (See 
Organ.) t. tl 
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CRESCENTINI, Girolamo (6. Urbania, near 
^ Urbino, Feb. 2, 1766 ; d, Naplee, Apr. 24, 1846), 
a celebrated Italian sopranist. At the age of 
10, he began the study of music, and was 
afterwards placed with Gibel i, to learn singing. 
Possessed of a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, 
and a perfect method of vocalisation, he made 
his d4but at Rome in 1783. He then obtained 
an engagement as priyrvo uomo at Leghorn, 
where he appeared in Cherubini’s * Artaserse.* 
In the spring of 1785 he sang at Padua in the 
‘ Didone * of Sarti, and was engaged for Venice. 
In the following summer he was at Turin, 
where he sang Sarti’s ‘ Ritorno di Bacoo.* He 
now came to London, and remained sixteen 
months. Ho was here thought so moderate a 
performer that, before the season was half over, 
he was superseded by Tenducci, an old singer, 
who had never been first-rate, and had scarcely 
any voice left. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe wrote : 

* It ts but justice to add that, when he was here. 
Crescentinl was very' young, and had not attained 
that excellence which has since gained him the reputa- 
tion of a flrst-rate singer. He never returned to this 
country.’ 

In 1787 ho was engaged for the carnival at 
Milan, and in 1788 and 1789 sang at the San 
Carlo in Naples. In 1791 and 1793 he appeared 
at the Argentina at Romo, and in 1794 at Venice 
and Milan, In 1796 Cimarosa composed ex- 
pressly for him ‘ Gli Orazii e Curiazii ’ at Venice. 
After singing at Vienna, he returned to Milan 
for the carnival of 1797, and at the end of this 
season went to Lisbon, where he sang for the 
next four years. He reappeared at Milan in 
1803, sang at Piacenza, at the opening of the 
new theatre, and went to Vienna in 1805, with 
the appointment of professor of singing to the 
imperial family. Napoleon having heard him 
there was so charmed that he determined to 
engage him permanently, and secured to him 
a handsome salary. Crescentini sang at Paris 
from 1806-12, when his voice showed signs of 
suffering from an uncongenial climate, and he 
with difficulty obtained permission to retire. 
He went to Bologna, and then to Rome, where 
he remained till 1816, when he settled at Naples 
as professor at the Real Collogio di Musica. 
He was the last great singer of his school. 
Crescentini was also a composer and published 
at Vienna in 1797 several collections of arieUe, 
and some admirable exercises for the voice, 
with a treatise on vocalisation in 'French and 
Italian, at Paris, J, M. 

CREYGHTON, Rev. Robert, D.D. (6. circa 
1639 ; d. Wells, Fob. 17, 1733/34), son of the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Creyghton, Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, afterwards Dean of Wells, and 
in 1670 Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In 1662, he, like his father, held the Greek 
Professorship at Cambridge. In 1674 he was 
appointed canon residentiary and precentor of 
Wells Cathedral. Creyghton composed several 
services and anthems still extant in the library 


of Wells Cathedral. Two services in El> and 
Bb are now printed. Tudway’s MS. (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 7338, 7339) contains a third, in C, 
besides an anthem, ‘ Praise the Lord.’ He is 
widely known by his anthem ‘ I will arise,’ 

w, H. H. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, THE; 

(1) Opera in 3 acts, after Dickens, music by 
Mackenzie ; produced at R.A.M., June 6, 1914, 

(2) Opera in 3 acts, text by A. M. Willner 
(after Dickens), German title Das Heimohen 
AM Herd, music by Goldmark ; produced, 
Vienna, Mar. 21, 1896 ; in English, Brixton 
Theatre, Nov. 22, 1900 ; U.S.A,, 1910. 

CRIES OF LONDON. The custom of hawk- 
ing wares in the streets led, at a very early date, 
to the stereotyping of the forms of words which 
the hawkers used. And it would seem that 
almost simultaneously there was evolved from 
the inflections of the voice with which each 
hawker cried out his wares, a series of short 
musical phrases which became a distinctive 
part of each hawker’s formula. Many early 
examples of the old street cries as used in 
London arc to bo found in a 14th-contury poem 
called * Lackpenny ’ ; and an example of a cry 
in 1393 is given in the Now English Dictionary, 
Langl. P. PI. C. i. 226, ‘ Kokes and here knaues 
crieden hote pyes hoto.* It is remarkable that 
almost all the street cries preserved their 
peculiar and distinctive features of phraseology 
through many centuries. The cry ‘ hot pies 
hot,’ with its repetition of the word ‘ hot,’ re- 
mained unchanged at the close of the 18th 
century. The Roxburghe Ballads at the end of 
the 16th century include a set of verses giving 
a very large number of ‘ cries.* The cries of the 
London hawkers were the subject of several sots 
of engravings, notably those of R. Tempest in 
1688 and the well-known set by Wheatley at 
the end of the 18th century. 

Some of the traditional cries were arranged 
in the form of rounds by Elizabethar musicians, 
as well as at a later period ; but a very large 
number of them have been preserved in their 
original traditional form in important settings, ^ 
dating from the beginning of the 17th century. 
Three of those are by Weelkos, Gibbons and 
Dering, and two more are anonymous. It is 
important to state that these composers did not 
write original musio to the cries, but incor- 
porated the traditional melodies together with 
the words in rather elaborate works written in 
the form of fantasies. Sir Frederick Bridge, in 
his Old Cryes of London? discusses the settings 
of Weelkes, Gibbons and Dering, and states that 
they contain between them quite 150 different 
cries. His edition of these three settings was 
published by Novello. These pieces include, 
besides the hawkers* cries, some proclamations 
of the Town Crier, opening with the traditional 

I B.M. Add. MSa 17.792-0. 18,936-9, 29.372-1. 37.402*0. 

« MovtUo, 1921. 
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* Oyez,’ or ‘ 0 yes,’ and dealing with pieces of 
lost property ; the watchman’s * cries,’ calling 
the hours, are also introduced. Dering put 
together in similar form an interesting set of 
Country Cries,^ which touch on the sports of the 
field and the yelping of a pack of hounds. 

B. H. p. 

CRISTOFORI, Bartolommeo di Fran- 
OESCO— written Cristofali by MafiFei (6. May 4, 
1665*; d. Jan. 27, 1731), a harpsichord-maker 
of Padua, and subsequently of Florence, and 
the inventor of the pianoforte. 

Other claims to this discovery have great 
interest and will be noticed elsewhere (see 
Pianoforte and Sciirotkr), but the priority 
and importance of Cristofori’s invention have 
been so scare hingly investigated and clearly 
proved by the late Cavaliere Leto Puliti,* that 
the Italian origin of the instrument, which its 
name would indicate, can be no longer disputed. 

It may be surmised that lie was the best 
harpsichord - maker in Padua, inasmuch as 
Prince Ferdinand, son of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo III., a skilled harpsichord -player, who 
visited Padua in 1687, induced him then or 
very soon after to transfer himself from that 
city to Florence. We have evidence that in 
1093 Cristofori wrote from Florence to engage 
a singer — the only time he appears in the 
Prince’s voluminous correspondence. In 1700 
MatToi visited Florence to seek the patronage of 
Pi-ince Ferdinand for his Oiornale dei Letterati 
d’ Italia and in vol. v. of that work, published 
in 1711, Maffei states that Cristofori had made 
four ‘ gravicembali col piano e forte,’ three 
distinctly specified as of the large or usual 
harpsichord form, the fourth dilTering in con- 
struction, and most likely in the clavichord 
or spinet form : there was among the Prince’s 
musical instruments a ‘ cimbalo in forma 
quadra,’ an Italian spinet which when altered 
to a pianoforte would be termed a square. In 
1719, in his Rime e prose^ published at Venice, 
Maffei reproduced his description of Cristofori’s 
invention without reference to the previous 
publication. As these pianofortes were in 
existence in 171 1, it is just possible that Handel 
may have tried them, since he was called to 
Florence in 1708 by Prince Ferdinand to com- 
pose the music for a melodrama, remained 
there a year and brought out his first opera, 

‘ Rodrigo.’ 

The Prince died in 1713, and Cristofori 
continuing in the service of the Grand Duke* 
in 1716 received the charge of the eighty -four 
musical instruments left by the Prince. Of 
these nearly half were harpsichords and spinets 
— seven bearing the name of Cristofori himself. 
It is curious, however, that not one of them is 

‘ B.M. Add. MSSu 17,702, 18,936, 29,427 and 8t. Mioh. Tenbwj 
MSS. 1162-7. 

and Pletnicd in th«lr respective memoirs erroneously 
state 1683 as the date of his birth. 

a OennI etorid delia vita del sereniwUno Perdinimdo dei Medici, 
ete. Betratto dagU Attl dell' Accademia dei R. letltuto Muskale 
ii Firenze, 1874. 


described as ‘ col piano e forte,* and also inter- 
esting that in the receipt to this inventory wr 
have Cristofori’s own handwriting as authority 
for the spelling of his name now adopted. 

The search for Cristofori’s workshop proving 
unsuccessful, Puliti infers that the Prince had 
given him a room in the Uflizi, probably near 
the old theatre, in the vicinity of the foundry 
and workshops of the cabinet-makers. He 
imagines the Prince suggesting the idea of ♦he 
pianoforte, and taking great interest in the 
gradual embodiment of the idea thus carried 
out under his own eyes. M. Ren6 Savage of 
Paris has, however, in his collection an instru- 
ment of 1610 which, if accepted as a pianoforte, 
would antedate Cristofori’s invention by a 
hundred years. It has small hammers but no 
dampers and is shaped like a dulcimer. This 
may be the Duleo Melos * (Douctrntlle)^ really a 
keyed dulcimer according to a 15th-century 
MS. unearthed by Bottce de Toulmon® (1840), 
who described the illustration given as a piano- 
forte of four octaves. 

Maffei gives an engraving of Cristofori’s 
action or hammer mechanism of 1711. It 
shows the key with intermediate lever, and the 
hopper, the thrust of which against a notch 
in the butt of the hammer jerks the latter 
upwards to the string. The instant return of 
the hopper to its perpendicular position is 
secured by a sj^ring ; thus the escapement or 
controlled rebound of the hammer is without 
doubt the invention of Cristofori. The fall of 
the intermediate lever governs an under- 
damper, but there is no check to graduate the 
fall of the hammer in relation to tho force 
exorcised to raise it. For this, however, we 
have only to wait a very few years. There 
was in the possession of the Signora Ernesta 
Mocenni Martelli in Florence (now, by gift of 
Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), a grand pianoforte made 
by Cristofori in 1720, the namepiece ‘ Bartholo- 
maeus de Christoforis Patavinus Inventor facie- 
bat Florentiae mdccxx.* being the guarantee 
for its origin and age. Puliti had tffo exact 
drawings made of the action, one with the key 
at rest and the other when pressed down, and 
has described each detail with the greatest care. 
The hammer is heavier than that represented 
in 1711, tho intermediate lever is differently 
poised, and the damper raised by the key when 
in movement now acts above instead of under 
the strings. Finally there is the check com- 
pleting the machine. 

What doubts have not found their solution 
by the discovery of this interesting instrument, 
which was exhibited at the Cristofori Festival 
at Florence in May 1876 ? The story of it 
begins about eighty years since, when Signor 
Fabio Mocenni, the father of the late owner, 

* HUtoryof the Pianoforte, p. 5S, A. J. Hlpklna, 

4 BlbllotMqiie Natlonale de Parla. 
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obtained it from a pianoforte-tuner at Siena in 
" exchange for wine. Its anterior history is not 
known, but Puliti offers suggestive information 
in the fact of Violante Beatrice di Baviera — the 
widow of Cristofori^s master and protector 
Prince Ferdinand — having lived at Siena at 
different times, particularly when her nephew 
was studying at the Sienese UAiversity in 
1721. 

But if it were only a harpsichord turned by 
the addition of hammers to a pianoforte ? The 
careful examination of Puliti is the authority 
that all its parts were constructed at one time, 
and the word ‘ Inventor ’ appended to Cristo- 
fori’s name would not have been applied to a 
simple harpsichord or spinet. It is a bichord 
instrument, compass from D to F, exceeding 
four octavos. Another grand pianoforte by 
Cristofori, a few years later in date, 172G, is in 
the famous museum at Florence belonging to 
Baron Kraus and his son the Commondatore 
Alessandro Kraus figlio. This instrument was 
shown by them in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
and was, at that time, in satisfactory playing 
order : the touch light and agreeable. The 
pianoforte is now in the Wilhelm Heyer 
Museum of old instruments at Cologne, Yet 
another instrument existing accredited to 
Cristofori is a harpsichord with three keyboards, 
dated A..D. 1702, and bearing the arras of 
Fordinando de’ Medici, It now belongs to the 
University of Michigan, 

Cristofori’s reputation had extended during 
his lifetime into Germany, for Mattheson had 
published the translation by Kdnig of Maffei’s 
article in the second volume of his Critica 
musica (Hamburg, 1722-25), (reproduced in 
Adlung’s Musica mechanics organoedi, 1767) 
and Walther, in his Musikaiisches Lexikon 
(Leipzig, 1732), article ‘ Pianoforte,’ treating 
of the invention, attributes it exclusively to 
Cristofori. 

On May 7, 1876, a stone in the device of a 
tuning hammer was placed in the cloisters of 
Santa Croce at Florence bearing the following 
inscription — 

A Baktolomeo Cristofori 1 Combalaro da Padova 
j Che i in Firenze nel mdccxi 1 invent6 1 il Clavi- 
cembalo COL PIANO E forte. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CRITIC, THE, or An Opera Rehearsed ; 
opera in 2 acts, libretto arranged from Sheri- 
dan’s play by L. Cairns James, music by 
Stanford ; produced Shaftesbury Theatre 
(Beecham Co.), Jan. 14, 1916. 

CRIVELLI, (1) Gaetano (6. Bergamo, 1774 ; 
d. Brescia, July 10, 1836), tenor singer. He 
made his first appearance when very young ; 
and married at the age of 19. In 1793 he 
was at Brescia, where he was admired for his 
fine voice and large manner of phrasing. He 
was engaged to sing at Naples in 1795, where 
he remained several years. From thence he 
went to Rome, Venice, and at last to Milan, 


where he sang at La Scala in the carnival of 
1805. In 1811 he succeeded Garcia at the 
Italian Opera in Paris, and produced a great 
effect in the ‘ Pirro ’ of Paisiello, in which he 
first appeared. His superb voice, excellent 
method and nobly expressive style of acting 
combined to make him a most valuable 
acquisition to the stage. He remained there 
until Feb. 1817. He then came to London. 
He had, according to Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 

‘ a sonorous mellow voice, and a really good method 
of singing, but he was reckoned dull, met with no 
applause, and staid only one year.* 

In 1819 and 1820 he sang at La Scala in Milan ; 
but in the latter year signs of decay were 
apparent in his voice, and these became more 
evident when he appeared in that town in Lent, 
1823. In Dec. 1830 he sang at Venice in 
Generali’s opera, ‘ I Baccanali di Roma.’ He 
published some canzonets and songs in London 
and Milan. J. M. 

(2) His son, Domenico (6. Brescia, June 7, 
1703 ; d, London, Feb. 11, 1857), some years 
teacher at the Real Collegio of Naples, when 
called to London by his father, brought out an 
opera buff a, ‘ La Fiera di Salerno.’ He settled 
in London as a singing-master, and published 
The Art of Singing, (Riemann ; Baker.) 

CROCE, Giovanni (b. Chioggia, near Venice, 
c. 1657 or 1559 ; d. May 15, 1609), a learned 
and original composer. 

Ho was a pujfil of Zarlino, by whom ho 
was placed in the choir of San Marco. In 
1568, and again in 1599, he is called ‘ Archi- 
rnusico ’ ^f San Marco ; in 1593 he taught at 
the Seminario. In 1603 he succeeded Donati 
as maestro at that cathedral, and still held the 
post when he died. He was in priest’s orders, 
and in this capacity was attached to the church 
of Santa Maria Formosa. His publications 
chiefly consist of a long list of madrigals, 
motets, psalms and other pieces in the ordinary 
musical forms of his epoch. One curious 
volume deserves special mention. This is 
entitled 

‘ Triaca Muslcale, nelle quale vi sono diversl capricci a 
4, 5, 6 e 7 vocL nuovamento composta e data iu luce * 
(Gi. Vincentl, Venice, 1595). 

The pieces in it are mostly comic, and are 
composed upon words written in the Venetian 
patois. A 2nd edition of this was issued in 
1596, a 3rd in 1607, and a 4th in 1609. Two 
motets for 8 voices are in Bodenschatz’s 
‘Florilegium Portense’ (Part 2, Nos. Ill and 
150). A collection of church music by Croce, 
set to English words, under the title of ‘ Musica 
Sacra to Sixe Voyces,’ was published in London 
in 1608. Several fine motets of his, full of 
expression and beauty, were published with 
English words by Hullah in his Part Music, 
and nine in the collection of the Motet Society ; 
three of his madrigals are in Yonge’s * Musica 
Transalpina ’ ; of these ‘ Cynthia, thy song * is 
well known. Two motets and a ‘ Giuoco 
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dell* Oca’ from the ‘Triaca,’ are in Torchi’a 
Arte musicale in Italia, vol. ii. 

E. H. P., with addns. 

CROCIATO IN EGITTO, IL, heroic opera 
in 2 acts ; words by Rossi ; music by Meyer- 
beer ; produced at the Fenice, Venice, in 1824, 
and King’s Theatre, London, July 23, 1825. 

CROES, Henri Jacques db (bapt. Antwerp, 
Sept. 19, 1706 ; d, Brussels, Aug. 16, 1786), 
member of a numerous family of musicians. 
He was first a violinist and deputy Kapell- 
meister at St. James’s, Antwerp ; on Sept. 4, 
1729, was appointed (?) Kapellmeister at the 
court of Turn and Taxis ; returned in 1745 ; 
on July 23, 1749, was made temporary director 
of the Brussels court chapel ; and on Aug. 13, 
1755, permanent maitre de chapelle. He com- 
posed a large amount of masses and other 
church music, symphonies, sonatas, instru- 
mental pieces, etc. (Fetis ; Q.-L.). 

CROFT (or, as he sometimes wrote his name, 
Crofts), William,! Mus.D. (6. Nether Ettington, 
Warwickshire, 1678 ^ ; d. Bath, Aug. 14, 1727) ; 
one of the children of the Chapel Royal under 
Dr. Blow, became famous both as organist and 
composer. 

On the erection of an organ in the church of 
St. Anne, Soho, 1700, Croft was appointed 
organist. Earlier in the same year he had 
joined Blow, Piggott, Jeremiah Clarke and 
John Barrett in publishing a ‘ Choice Collection 
of Ayres for the Harpsichord or Spinnet.’ On 
July 7, 1700, he was sworn in as a gentleman 
extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, with the 
reversion, jointly with Jeremiah Clarke, of the 
first vacant organist’s place. On May 25, 
1704, on the death of Francis Piggott, Croft 
and Clarke were sworn in as joint organists 
and on Clarke’s death in 1707, Croft was sworn 
in to the whole place. On the death of Dr, 
Blow in 1708 Croft was appointed his successor 
as organist of Westminster Abbey, and master 
of the children and composer to the Chapel 
Royal. It was in the discharge of tlie duties 
of the latter office that Croft produced, for the 
frequent public thanksgivings for victories, etc., 
many of those noble anthems which have 
gained him so distinguished a place among 
English church composers. He had before 
written ‘ occasional ’ anthems, as, for example, 
after the victory of Blenheim in 1704 and 1705. 
In Jan. 1711/12 he resigned his appointment 
at St. Anne’s in favour of John Isham, who had 
been his deputy for some years. It has been 
generally supposed that in 1712 he edited for 
his friend (afterwards Sir John) Dolben, sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal, the collection of the 
words of anthems called Divine Harmony, but 
on this matter see Church, (1) John. On 
July 9, 1713, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, his exercise 

* The record* ol St, Anne's, Soho, jive his name a* Philip. 

^ Baptised, Deo. SO, 1678. 


(performed on July 1 3) being two odes, one in 
English, the other in Latin, on the Peace of 
Utrecht ; these were afterwards engraved and 
published under the title of Musicus ajipa* 
rains academicus. In 1715 Croft received an 
addition of £80 per annum to his salary as 
master of the children of the Chapel Royal for 
teaching the children reading, writing and 
arithmetic, as well as playing on the organ and 
composition. In 1724 Dr. Croft published in 
two folio volumes, with a portrait of himself, 
finely engraved by Vertue, prefixed, 

‘ Musica Sacra, or Select Anthems In Score, consisting 
of 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7 and 8 parts, to which is added the 
Burial Service as it is now occasionaily performed in 
Westminster Abbey.' 

In the preface he states it to be the first essay 
in printing church music in that way, i,e. 
engraven in score on plates. He was one of 
the original members of the Academy of Vocal 
Musick founded 1725. He is buried in the 
north aisle of Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument is erected to his memory. In the 
earlier part of his career he composed for the 
theatre, and produced overtures and act tunes 
for ‘ Courtship k la mode,* 1700 ; ‘ The 

Funeral,’ 1702 ; ‘ The Twin Rivals,* 1702 ; 
and ‘ The Lying Lover,’ 1703. He also pub- 
lished sonatas for both violin and fiute. 
Numerous songs by him are to be found in the 
collections of the period, and some odes and 
other pieces are still extant in MS. Two psalm 
tunes, attributed to him, St. Anne’s and St. 
Matthew’s, and a single chant in B minor, will 
long live in the Anglican Church, even after 
his fine anthems have become obsolete. (See 
an interesting article in Mus, T,, 1900, p, 577, 
with a photograph from the portrait in the 
Music School, Oxford.) w, H. H. 

The Burial Service in ‘ Musica Sacra * has 
become the classic setting of the Anglican 
ritual, and it is used in part at least (especially 
the opening sentences) at practically all public 
funerals sung in cathedrals and similar estab- 
lishments. It consists of the three opening 
sentences, intended, according to the rubric, to 
be sung in procession, the sentence««^ at the 
graveside beginning ‘ Man that is bom of a 
woman,’ and the anthem ‘ I heard a voice from 
Heaven.’ The whole is set in a severe style of 
four -part harmony, and its simple expression 
of the feeling of the words makes it one of the 
masterpieces of English church music. In his 
preface Croft acknowledges a double indebted- 
ness to Purcell {q.v,). He says ; 

‘ In that service there Is one Verse composed by my 
predecessor, the famous Mr. Henry Purcell, to which, 
in justice to his memory, his name Is applied. The 
reason why I did not compose that Verse anew (so as 
to render the whole service entirely of my own com- 
position) is obvious to every Artist ; in the rest of 
that service composed by me, I have endeavoured as 
near as I could, to Imitate that great Master and 
celebrated (’omposer, whose name will for ever stand 
high in the Rank of those who have laboured to 
Improve the Knglish style in his so happUy adapting 
his Compositions to English words in that elegant 
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and judicious manner as was unknown to many of 
his predecessors ; but in this respect botli UU and 
My worthy and honoured Master, Dr. Blow was 
known likewise to excel.’ 

The verse of Purcell’s composition is the last 
of the graveside sentences, beginning ‘ Thou 
Knowest, Lord.’ c. 

CROMORNE (Crom Horn), a corruption of 
Krummhorn (g.v.). (PLATE IV. No. 2). 

CROOK (Fr, corps de rechange ; Ger. Ton ; 
Bogen)^ a name given to certain accessory pieces 
of tubing applied to the mouthpiece of brass in- 
struments for the purpose of altering the length 
of the tube, and thus raising or lowering their 
pitch. Since natural horns and trumpets, with- 
out valves or slides, can only play the notes of 
the harmonic series, the sole method of enabling 
them to play this series at another pitch is to 
transpose the fundamental note, and this is 
done by the crooks. The invention of valves, 
however, has greatly reduced the necessity 
for changing tlie crook. (See Horn and 
Trumpet.) 

The term is also applied to the 3-shaped metal 
tube connecting the body of the bassoon with 
the reed (Fr. Locale), and generally to any such 
removable bent tube at the mouthpiece end of 
any instrument, as in the saxophone, and the 
alto and bass clarinets. w. H. s. 

CROSDILL, John (6. London, 1751; 
d. Eskriok, Yorks, Oct. 1825 ^), was a violon- 
cellist of some importance. He is said to have 
been at Westminster School, but no trace of his 
name is to be found in the school registers, 
which, however, only begin in 1703 ; he received 
his early musical education in the choir of 
Westminster Abbey under John Robinson and 
Benjamin Cooke, 

In 1708 he became a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and in the following year 
appeared at Gloucester, as principal violon- 
cellist at the meeting of the Three Choirs, a 
position which he continued to occupy until his 
retirement from his profession, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1778, when the younger Cer- 
vetto filled his place at Gloucester, In 1776, 
on the establishment of the Concert of Ancient 
Music, Crosdill was appointed principal violon- 
cellist. On Mar. 10, 1778, he succeeded Nares 
as violist of the Chapel Royal, an appointment 
which soon became a sinecure, but which he 
continued to hold until his death. He also 
became a member of the King’s band of music. 
In 1782 he was appointed chamber musician 
to Queen Charlotte, and about the same time 
taught the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV., to play the violoncello. In 1783 he was 
appointed composer of the state music in Ire- 
land. In 1784 he filled the post of principal 
violoncellist at the Handel Commemoration. 
In 1788 or later, having married a lady of con- 
siderable fortune, he retired from the public 

> Th§ ffunnonUon, vol. lU. p. 230, laya that he died at bis houee 
la Berner* Street, London. 


exercise of his profession, though he played ae a 
member of the King’s band at the coronation 
of George IV. (1821). Fetis’s account of his 
activities in Paris appears inaccurate as to dates. 
He certainly visited Paris, and the year 1784 is 
suggested. Crosdill left all his property to his 
only son. Lieutenant - Colonel Crosdill, C.B., 
of the East India Company’s service, who, by 
his father’s desire, presented to the Royal 
Society of Musicians the munificent donation 
of £1000. w. H. II., with addns. 

CROSS, Thomas, an early music engraver, 
and practically the inventor of sheet music. 
By error he was treated in the 1st edition of 
this work as two persons — Cross senior and 
Cross junior ; but evidence is conclusive enough 
that he merely signed himself as ‘ junior ’ in the 
very earliest part of his career (i.e. 1683 to 
about 1708-10) when it may be presumed 
that his father was alive. There is nothing to 
connect Cross senior with music engraving, 
although it is quite possible that if he had such 
connexion he might have cut some of the music 
of the few delicately engraved books of instru- 
mental works which were issued near the middle 
of the 17th century by the elder John Playford. 
It is also possible that Cross senior may have 
been the Thomas Cross who engraved portraits, 
1646-84 (see Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting). 

The name of Thomas Cross the music en- 
graver first appears in 1683 on Purcell’s 
‘ Sonnata’s of III. Parts ’ ; it is there given as 
‘ Tho. Cross junior Sculp.’ His latest dated 
work is D. Wright’s ‘ Minuets and Rigadoons 
for the Year 1732.* 

Between the above dates Cross appears to 
have had, certainly in the early part, nearly the 
whole of the music -engraving trade in his hands, 
working for composers as well as for publishers. 
Before the 17th century had closed he had 
engraved several important collections as : 
Purcell’s and Eccles’ Songs, folio ; a collection 
of Richard Leveridge’s Songs in small folio circa 
1698 ; ‘ Military Musick or the Art of playing 
the Haut-bois,’ 1697, etc. Cross’s early work 
was particularly neat, and clearly cut on copper. 
It was about this time that he began the en- 
graving and issue of single songs. All vocal 
music prior to this period had to be purchased 
in collections, chiefly printed from type. 
Though instrumental music in small quantity 
had been engraved yet it is due to Cross that 
he was the first (in England at least) to engrave 
vocal music, and the first to issue single songs 
as separate publications. 

Copper was expensive for ephemeral produc- 
tions sold at a cheap rate, but examination will 
show that Cross had soon found a cheaper 
material, probably pewter. The single songs 
were printed on a half sheet of thin paper, and 
must have come forth in enormous numbers. 
At the foot of most the engraver’s name appears 
frequently as * Exactly engraved by T. Cross ’ 
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The single song had, before 1700, become so 
popular that Dr. Blow’s Amphion AnglicuSi 
1700, contains a tirade against them — 

* Music of many parts hath now no force, 

Whole reams of single songs become our curse. 

While at the shops we dally dangling view 
False concords by Tom Cross engraven true.* 

There is another allusion to * honest Cross ’ in 
Purceirs Orpheus Brit<innicus, 

About 1720 or a little later Cross had a 
serious rival in the publication of sheet songs. 
John Walsh began to issue them in similar 
form, but from plates produced by the notes 
and lettering being punched on the pewter os 
at the present day. This caused Cross to 
engrave on one of his sheets ‘ Beware of ye 
nonsensical puncht ones. — Cross Sculp.* Cross 
engraved boldly and freely, his lettering being 
very flowing. Hawkins states that he ‘ stamped 
the plates of Geminiani’s solos and a few other 
publications, but in a very homely and illegible 
character, of which he was so little conscious 
that ho set his name to everything he did, even 
to single songs.* Hawkins is frequently in- 
accurate in details ; it is doubtful whether 
Cross ever did any stamped or punched w^ork. 
His later engraving is not so fine and minute as 
his earlier, but it is quite clear and legible. 

Cross kept a music shop, his first address 
being ‘ in Three Horse Shoe Court * (1684-93) ; 
thence he moved to ‘ Katharine Wheel Court 
near Snow Hill,* or ‘ near Holbourn Conduit * ; 
afterwards ho was ‘ near the Pound Clerkon- 
well.’ F. K. 

CROSS AND THE CRESCENT, THE, opera 
composed by Colin M' Alpin to a libretto founded 
on Coppee’s ‘ Pour la couronne.* Produced by 
Moody-Manners Co., Covont Garden, Sept. 22, 
1903. This ojxira won the £250 prize offered 
by Charles Manners. 

CROSSE^ John (6. Hull, July 7, 1786 ; 
J. York, Oct. 20, 1833), published in 1825 a 
large quarto volume entitled 

‘An Account of ttio Grand Musical Festival held in 
September 182:k in the Cathedral Ciiurch of York, . . . 
to wlil(rh is prellxed a Sketch of the rise and progress 
of Musical FeBtlvalfl in Great Britain, with bio- 
graphical an( historical notes,* 

an admirably executed work, replete with 
valuable information. Crosse was buried at 
St. James’s, Sutton, near Hull. w. h. h. 

CROSS FINGERING, see Fingbrino. 

CROSSLEY, Ada (6. Tarraville, Gippsland, 
Australia, Mar. 3, 1874), studied at first with 
Mme. Fanny Simonsen, of Melbourne, and 
learnt the piano while carrying on her vocal 
studies. She sang in Austtalia for about two 
years, and won such appreciation in oratorio 
and concert-singing, that on her departure to 
continue her studies in Europe, municipal 
functions of a valedictory kind were held in her 
honour at Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 

After studying with Santley in London and 
Mme. (Mathilde) Marohesi in Paris, she gave a 


concert at the Queen’s Hall in Loudon on May 
18, 1895, when she sang an air from Anibroise 
Thomas’s ‘ Psyche ’ with such success as to 
make her future career a matter of certainty. 
She very soon attained a foremost rank among 
the concert oontraltos of the time ; she sang 
regularly at tlie English Festivals up to and 
including the Gloucester Festival of 1913. She 
toured in South Africa and in America as well 
as in her native Australia, where she was re* 
ceived with peculiar enthusiasm. In oratorio 
(especially ‘ Elijah * and Elgar’s ‘ Apostles *), 
in recitals of classical song and in ballad pro- 
grammes she has appealed to every type of 
audience. It would be impossible to enumerate 
even the most prominent of her public appear- 
ances, but her performance of the Agnus Dei 
from Bach’s B minor Mass, and of the solo part 
in Brahms’s ‘ Rhapsody ’ are among her highest 
achievements. She married Francis Muecke, 
F.R.C.S., on Apr. 11, 1905. m., with addns. 

GROT, Chrotta, see Crwth. 

CROTCH, William, Mus.D. (6. Green’s Lane, 
Norwich, July 5, 17 75; d.Taunton,Dec. 29,1847), 

His father, a master carpenter who com- 
bined a taste for music and mechanics, had 
constructed for himself a small organ. When 
little more than 2 years old the child evinced 
a strong desire to get to this instrument, and 
being placed before it, contrived shortly to 
play something like the tune of ‘ God save the 
King,’ which he was soon able to play with its 
bass. His ear was remarkably sensitive, and 
readily di.stinguished any note when struck, or 
detected faulty intonation. The Hon. Daines 
Barrington, a well-known amateur, published 
an interesting account of him, and Dr. Burney 
communicated to the Royal Society an account 
which was printed in the Philosophical Transact 
lions, vol. Ixix. pt. 1. On Oct. 1779 the child 
was brought to London, and performed in 
public on the organ, giving daily recitals (as 
they would now be called) at Mrs. Hart’s, a 
milliner in Piccadilly. Besides his musical 
ability ho displayed considerable skill in draw- 
ing, to which art ho remained attaolu^ through 
life, and attained to much eminence in it. In 
1786 Crotch went to Cambridge, and remained 
there about two years as assistant to Dr. 
Randall, the professor of music, and organist 
of Trinity and King’s Colleges, and Great St. 
Mary’s Church. At 14 years of age he com- 
posed an oratorio, ‘ The Captivity of Judah,* 
which was performed at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, June 4, 1789. In 1788 he hod removed 
to Oxford, where ho studied, under the patron- 
age of the Rev. A. C. Sohomberg, of Magdalen 
College, with a view to entering the Church. 
His patron’s health having broken down he 
resumed the profession of music, and in Sept. 
1790 was appointed, on the death of Thomas 
Norris, organist of Christ Church. On June 6, 
1794, he graduated as Bachelor of Musio. In 
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'Mat, 1797 he succeeded Dr. Philip Hayes, de- 
ceased, as organist of St. John’s College, and 
professor of music in the University. About 
the same time he was organist of St. Mary’s. 
On Nov. 21, 1799, he proceeded Doctor of 
Music, composing as his exercise Dr. Joseph 
Warton’s ‘ Ode to Fancy,’ the score of which he 
afterwards published. From 186(M)4 he de- 
livered lectures in the Music School, and in 
1804, 1806 and 1807 lectured at the Royal 
Institution ; in 1810 he composed an Installa- 
tion Ode for Lord Grenville ; in 1812 he pro- 
duced his oratorio ‘ Palestine,’ which was 
received with great favour. One number from 
this work survives in the still popular Epiphany 
anthem, ‘ Lo,' Star-led Chiefs.’ Crotch also 
published in this year a treatise on the Elements 
of Musical Composition ; in 1813 ho became an 
associate of the Philharmonic Society, and was 
a member from 1814-19. From 1820 onwards 
he lectured at the Royal Institution, and on the 
establishment of the R.A.M. in 1822 was placed 
at its head as principal (see Royal Academy of 
Music). He resigned the post in June 1832. 
On June 10, 1834, he produced at Oxford, on 
the installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor, an oratorio, ‘ The Captivity of 
Judah,’ wholly different from his juvenile work 
bearing the same title. ^ On June 28 in the 
same year he made his last public appearance 
as a performer, by acting as organist for part 
of the third day’s performance at the Royal 
Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey. Dr. 
Crotch died at Taunton while seated at dinner 
at the house of his son, the Rev. William 
Robert Crotch, then head master of the 
Grammar School there ; he was interred in the 
churchyard of Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, 
where a monumental inscription is placed to 
his memory. Besides the works above specified. 
Dr. Crotch produced : 

* Ten Anthems ' ; some chants ; a motet, ' Methinks I hear * : 
several glees ; some fugues and concertos for the organ ; several 
pianoforte pieces ; an oJe on the accession of George IV., performed 
at Oxford, 1820 ; Funeral Anthem for the Duke of York, 1827 ; 

* The Lora is King,' anthem for voices and orchestra, 1848 ; and 
some works on Thorough-bass and Harmony. 

He also published ; 

Specimens of various styles of Music referred to in a 
course of Lectures on Music read at Oxford and London, 
and in 183 L the Substance of several courses of Lectures 
on Music read at Oxford and in the Metropolis, 

This collection, containing besides classical 
excerpts a large number of folk-tunes of many 
countries (see Malohair) formed the illustra- 
tions to a series of lectures delivered at Oxford 
1800-04 and 1 820. The lectures themselves were 
published separately. The full contents of the 

* Specimens ’ was printed under that heading 
in the first edition of this Dictionary. 

As a teacher he enjoyed a high and deserved 
reputation. A complete list of his composi- 
tions, oompiled by John S. Bumpus, appeared 
In Musical News, Apr. 17 and 24, 1897. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

^ The MS. is now at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 


CROTCHET (Fr. noire : Ger. Viertd, ‘ a 
quarter ’ — i.e. of a semibreve ; Ital. semi- 
minima)^ a note which is half the value of a 
minim, and twice that of a quaver, and is 
represented thus p. The German Viertel is 
adopted by American musicians, the word 
anglicised as ‘ quarter-note.’ Its rest is r 
or . s. T. w. 

CROUCH, Mrs. Anna Maria (6. London, 
Apr. 20, 1763 ; d, Brighton, Oct. 2, 1805), 
daughter of Peregrine Phillips, a solicitor. 
Being gifted with a remarkably sweet voice, 
Miss Phillips was at an early age placed under 
the instruction of a music -master named Wafer, 
and some time afterwards was articled to 
Thomas Linley, under whose auspices she 
made her appearance on Nov. 11, 1780, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, as Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes.’ 

Her success was great, and for upwards of 
twenty years she hold a high place in public 
esteem, both as actress and singer. Early in 
1785 she married Crouch, a lieutenant in the 
navy, but after a union of about seven years 
they separated by mutual consent. She sang 
at Drury Lane in oratorios in 1787 ; later on 
she lived with Michael Kelly, and appeared for 
the last time at his benefit, May 14, 1801, as 
Celia in ‘As You Like It.’ After this, her 
health became impaired and she withdrew 
from public life. Two volumes of Memoirs by 
M. Young, were published in 1806, with a 
portrait. A sketch by Cosway belongs to 
Lord Tweedmouth, and a miniature by the 
same artist was in the possession of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. w. h. ii. 

CROUCH, Frederick Nicholls (b, Warren 
Street, Fitzroy Square, London, July 31, 1808 ; 
d, Portland, Maine, U.S.A., Aug. 18, 1896), 
famous as the composer of the song ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ studied music with his father, 
an eminent violoncellist, and his grandfather, 
William Crouch, organist of St. Luke’s, 
London, E.C. 

Young Crouch played in the band of the 
Royal Coburg Theatre at the age of 9 ; 
after travelling in Yorkshire and Scotland, he 
was for two years a common seaman on 
coasting smacks between London and Leith. 
He next entered the orchestra of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and the choirs of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s. From about 1822 he studied 
at the R.A.M. under Crotch, Attwood, Lindley 
and Crivelli, and played in the principal 
orchestras. He was in Queen Adelaide’s 
private band until 1832, and taught singing at 
Plymouth. He is said to have invented the 
engraving process called zincography. About 
1838 he gave lectures on the songs and legends 
of Ireland, and his ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
was published (1839-40) as one of a series, 
‘ Echoes of the Lakes.* In 1849 he went to 
America, and was first engaged as violoncellist 
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at the Astor Place Opera House, New York ; 
afterwards he went to Boston ; to Portland 
(from 1850) ; to Philadelphia (1856) as con- 
ductor of a series of Saturday Concerts ; and 
to Wflushington, where he founded an unsuc- 
cessful school of music. His next move was to 
Richmond, where he sang in a church choir ; 
he joined the Confederate army, and served 
through the civil war. He settled in Baltimore 
as a singing -teacher. Besides the song that 
has made his name famous, and many others, 
Crouch wrote two operas, * Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’ and ‘ The Fifth of November.* 
(Brit, Mus. Biog , ; Baker,) M. 

CROWD, see Crwth. 

CROWN DIAMONDS, see Diamants de la 

COURONNB. 

CRUGER, Johann (h, Gross-Breese, near 
Guben, Prussia, Apr. 9, 1598; d, Feb. 23, 1662), 
educated chiefly at the Jesuit college of Olmutz, 
at the school of poetry at Regensburg, and 
the university of Wittenberg; in 1622 he was 
appointed cantor at the church of St. Nicolaus 
at Berlin, a post which he retained till his 
death. 

His reputation in his own day both as author 
and composer was great, but he is now chiefly 
known as the composer of some of the most 
favourite chorales. The best known of them 
are * Nun danket alle Gott ’ ; ‘ Jesu meine 
Zuversicht ’ ; ‘ Jesu meine Freude ’ ; and 

‘ Schmiicke dich, o lie be Seele.* They were 
published under the title of ‘ Praxis pietatis 
melica,’ the melodies with bass, in 1644. No 
copy is known to exist either of the first or 
second edition (1647), but the work ran through 
innumerable editions, the fortieth of which 
appeared in Berlin, 1724. His ‘ Geistliche 
Kirchen-Melodien iiber die von Herrn D. 
Luthero . . . auffgesetzteGesfi-ngeundPsalmen’ 
in which the tunes are for four voices and 
two instrumeiits, appeared in Leipzig, 1649. 
He also composed many concertos and motets 
which no longer exist. Other works have been 
preserved ; they are ; 

(1) MeditaHonum mtutearum Paraditut pHmwi, oder 
mtuikalischet Lust Odrilein In 3 and 4 parta (Frankfort, 1622) ; 
(2) Med. niu$. Parad. secundus (Berlin, 1626), a collection of new 
Matrnlflcats in German, in 2 and 8-part harmony, arranged in all the 
‘ight tones; (3) Reereationei muHcae, da$ Ut neue poetUche Armriiten 
(Leipzig. 1651), containing 33 pieces. 

Among his theoretical works may be 
mentioned : 

(1) Synopsis musiees, a method for thorough-bass (Berlin 1624)— 
the third edition (Berlin. 1634) has a different title ; (2) Fereepfoe 
mueieae praetieae jignrolis (1626), also published In a German form as 
* Hechter Weg zur Singekunst ' (Berlin, 1660) ; (8) Quaestionoi 
tnusieao pnusiieao (Berlin, 1660). 

Other works and editions are in Q,-L, A. M. 

CRUVELLI (CrAwell), Jeanne Sophie 
Charlotte (6. Bielefeld, Westphalia, Mar. 12, 
1826 ; d, Monte Carlo, Nov. 6, 1907), opera 
singer. She had a voice of admirable quality, 
compass and truth, but did not receive the 
instruction which should have developed its 
advantages and enabled her to avoid those 
faults and imperfections which are inevitable 
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without it. She made her d^but at Venice in 
1847, and the beauty of her voice ensured her 
a brilliant success, which was confirmed when 
she sang in Verdi’s ‘ Attila * at the theatre of 
Udine on July 24, and in ‘ I due Foacari.’ 
Coming to London in 1848, she Italianised her 
name, and became known as Cruvelli. She 
first appeared as the Countess in ‘ Le nozze di 
Figaro.’ In 1851 she wont to Paris, where she 
had sung in concerts before her first appear- 
ance in Italy. She appeared with immense 
success in ‘ Ernani ’ at the Th^&tre Italien, for 
Verdi’s music seemed made for her. She sang 
again in I..ondon that year, her performance in 
‘ Fidelio ’ being especially admired. In Jam 
1854 she was engaged at the Op6ra in Paris, and 
appeared as Valentine in ‘ Les Huguenots/ 
and later in the * V5pres Siciliennes ’ of Verdi 
She sang in Dublin in Sept, and Oct. 1854, 
Besides her splendid voice she had a very fine 
face and figure, and an enormous energy of 
accent and dramatic force which led her to 
exaggeration of effect. In 1856 she retired, 
and married Vicomte le Vigier. Her eldest 
sister, Friederikk Marie (b, Aug. 29, 1824 ; 
d, Bielefeld, July 26, 1868), appeared in 
London in 1851, taking her sister’s place 
without great success. (Eiemann.) j. M.,rev. 

CRUZ, Agostinho da (6. Braga, 1690), a 
Portuguese ecclesiastic, member of the order of 
Santa Cruz, Coimbra (1609), who is described 
as an excellent performer on the viol and organ. 
He eventually became choirmaster in the 
convent of S. Vicente de Fora. He compiled 
a ‘ Lyra de arco, ou Arte de tanger rabeca,* 
Lisbon, 1639 (a method for the viol) but no 
copies seem to have been preserved. J. B. t. 

CRWTH (Crowd), a stringed instrument, 
the latter word representing the Anglicised 
form of the Welsh name, which is in turn 
derived from the old Irish crot or emit 
(see Chorus ; Rotte). The oldest illustra- 
tions (11th cent.) depict the instmment as 
oblong in shape, with both ends slightly 
rounded ; there are four or six strings passing 
over a bridge (or attached to a holder) placed 
upon a small sound-box, and it is pla^e(l with 
a short bow. There was at that time no finger- 
board, and in this respect it corresponded with 
the Finnish ‘Tannenharfe,’ now on the verge of 
extinction, in which the strings are stopped by 
the pressure of the finger nails against their 
sides. In the 13th century a mdimentary 
finger-board appears and the instmment pos- 
sesses a * waist ’ like the bowed rotte (or rote) 
used on the Continent. It should be re- 
membered that this ‘waist,’ so conspicuous and 
so convenient in the violin, was not primarily 
adopted to accommodate the use of the bow; 
for it appears on a form of guitar figured in a 
bas-relief, dating from before the year 1000 B.O., 
and discovered in the old Hittite palace of Ujuk 
in Asia Minor. (Cf. Periot and OUpiez, Hiatoin 
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de Vart de VaniiquiU^ vol. iv.) In Wales the 
bowed crwth was highly esteemed, and at the 
close of the 12th century Giraldua Garabrensis 
mentions it as one of the throe favourite instru- 
ments of the Welsh. The form shown on 
PLATE LXXXVIL No. 4 is that adopted at a 
later date: four strings lie over the finger-board 
and two are placed at the side,' as frequently 
found in the 16th-century lyra- viols : these two 
strings were bowed or plucked by the left-hand 
thumb at will, and the arrangement suggests 
that the instrument was primarily designed for 
accompaniment : an old Welsh treatise (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 14,939) informs us that on it were 
played ‘ the four principal chords,’ and ‘ the 
twenty-four musical measures,’ t.e. set succes- 
sions of tonic and dominant chords. For the 
easier fingering of these chords the bridge is set 
aslant as on the orpharion and, no doubt, the 
neck was ‘ fretted ’ with gut as in the lutes and 
viols. There is* no sound-post, but the left foot 
of the bridge passes through the circular sound- 
hole and rests on the iflat back of the instru- 
ment, as still to be seen in the rustic Greek 
lyra, a form of rebec. 

Edward Jones (Musical Relics of the Welsh 
Bards, 1794) gives the tuning as at (a ) ; 
Bingley (Musical Bibliography, 1814) as at (6). 

(a) 6 5 4 3 2 1 (i;) C 5 4 3 2 1 
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flnger-lward, boivrd. 

Bingley’s tunings of the strings on the finger- 
board should certainly bo an octave lower, as 
the length of string is that of the viola, and a 
writer in the middle of the 18th century calls 
the crwth ‘ a sort of tenor fiddle.* Genuine 
specimens of this instrument are now very 
rare : one is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S. Kensington, and another is in the 
Corporation Museum at Warrington — both 
18th-century instruments. There is also one at 
Aberystwyth. Aged performers on the crwth 
certainly lingered on in Wales till almost the 
middle of the last century, but the name is now 
given to the violin by the country-folk as 
crowd is in England. 

The crwth trithant or 3 -stringed crwth is no 
doubt identical with the rebec, which in the 
16th century was called a crowd. f. w. o. 

CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 
CERTS (1855-1901) were one of the most 
important concert - giving institutions of 
London and were conducted throughout by 
August Manns (q,vJ), On Oct. 14, 1865, 
Manns was engaged as conductor of the 
Crystal Palace band. The music there was at 
that time in a very inchoate condition, the band 
was still a wind band, and the open Centre 
Transept was the only place for its perform- 


ances. Under the efforts of the new conductor 
things soon began to mend. He conducted 
a ‘ Saturday Concert ’ in the ‘ Bohemian Glass 
Court * the week after his arrival ; through the 
enlightened liberality of the directors the band 
was changed to a full orchestra, a better spot 
was found for the music, adjoining the Queen’s 
rooms (since burnt) at the north-east end, and 
at length, through the exertions of Robert 
Bowley, then General Manager, the concert- 
room was enclosed and roofed in, and the 
famous Saturday Concerts began, and were 
continued with a constant advance, both in 
the value and variety of the selections and the 
delicacy and spirit of the performances, until 
1901. 

The concerts, which began with the first 
Saturday in October, lasted, with an interval 
at Christmas, till the end of April. The 
orchestra consisted of 16 first and 14 second 
violins, 11 violas, 10 violoncellos and 10 double 
basses, with single wind, etc. The programmes 
usually contained two overtures, a symphony, 
a concerto, or some minor piece of orchestral 
music, and four songs. The distinguishing 
feature of the concerts was their choice and 
performance of orchestral music. Not to 
mention the great works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Weber and 
other time-honoured classics, the audience 
were familiar with Schumann’s symphonies 
and overtures, and with Schubert’s symphonies 
and ‘ Rosamunde ’ music, at a time when those 
works were all but unknown in the concert- 
rooms of the metropolis. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Re- 
formation Symphony * was first played here ; 
so was his overture to ‘ Camacho ’ ; Brahms’s 
symphonies, pianoforte concertos, variations 
on a theme of Haydn and ‘ Song of Destiny ’ ; 
Raff’s various symphonies ; Liszt’s ‘ Ideale ’ ; 
Rubinstein’s symphonies ; Goetz’s symphony, 
concerto and overtures ; Smetana’s ‘ Vltava 
Schubert’s symphonies in chronological order ; 
Wagner’s * Faust * overture ; Sullivan’s ‘ Tem- 
pest ’ music and symphony in E ; Benedict’s 
symphony in G minor, and many other works 
were obtained (often in MS.) and performed 
before they were heard in any other place in 
the metropolis. Bennett’s ‘ Parisina * was first 
played there after an interval of a quarter of a 
century. A very great influence was exercised 
in the renaissance of English music by the 
frequent performance of new works of import- 
ance by Mackenzie, Parry, Stanford, Cowen 
and others. 

A disposition was apparent in the managers ' 
of the concerts to present the audience with 
pieces of special interest ; such as the MS. 
works of Schubert, and of Mendelssohn ; 
Beethoven’s arrangement of his violin con- 
certo for the piano, and his overture ‘ Leonora 

1 The enterpristoK character of the progranmea waa prhoarily 
doe to Qrove hlmaelf. o. 
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No. 2 ’ ; an alternative andante written by 
Mozart for his Parisian symphony ; the first 
version of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides * overture, 
and other rare treasures of the same nature. 
The fact that owing to the wind and a portion 
of the strings of the orchestra being the per- 
manent band of the Crystal Palace, Manns 
had opportunities for rehearsal which were at 
that time enjoyed by no other conductor in 
London. o. 

CSARDAS, see Magyar Music. 

CUCUEL, Georges (6. Dijon, Dec. 14, 1884 ; 
d. Grenoble, Is^re, Got. 28, 1918), French ^musi- 
cologist,’ son of a lecturer at the University of 
Dijon. He was a pupil of the Lyc6e Louis lo 
Grand in Paris, and obtained his doctorate 
degree (1913) with 2 theses. La Poupliniere et 
la musique dt chambre au XV III* aiede, and 
Rtudes 8ur un orchestra au X VHP siede, both 
valuable contributions to the history of sym- 
phony in France and of its orchestra. He was 
a specialist in all musical questions concern- 
ing the 18th century, and his book on Lea 
Crcateura de VOpira-Gomique fran<;.ais (Paris, 
Alcan, 1914) contains interesting ideas on the 
subject. Amongst his remarkable articles 
issued in different periodicals are : Le Baron de 
Bagqe et son temps; La Critique musicale dans lea 
retmes du XVIII* aiede {Annie musicale, 1911, 
1912); Quelques documents sur la librairie 
musicale au XVIII* aiede {Sammelbdnde der 
1912), etc. Ho contributed to the 
Revue dti XV IIP siecle, to the Bulletin de la 
Soviet € Fran(;aise de Musicoloqie (1918): Les 
A ventures d^un organiate dauphinois. He pub- 
lished a study, Le Pays de Montbcliard vu par 
les vnyageurs du XV I IP siecle (1917), and left 
a collection of documents which were to ap{)ear 
as Feste musicali italiarhe del 700, A posthu- 
mous article on Gluck’s operas was brought out 
by the Revue Musicale (1922). He died of 
influenza at the military hospital of Grenoble. 
He was a zealous worker, with an erudite and 
precise mind, and his judgment, always based 
on serious documentation, was of a solid and 
penetrating quality. 

Bibl. — Bulletin d* la Sociit^ Branfahe de Mueicolcffit, No. 4, 1910 : 
L. Die La Lacbrncik, (Jeorge$ Cucuel. M L P 

CUDMORE, RiCHARn (6. Chichester, 1787 ; 
d, Manchester, Dec. 29, 1840), received his first 
instruction in music from James Forgett, an 
organist of Chichester. At a very early age 
fie became a proficient on the violin, being 
placed under Reinagle in 1797, and at 11 years 
old was placed under Salomon. 

In 1799 he led the band at the Chichester 
theatre, and was engaged in the orchestra at 
the Italian Opera, London. He next resided 
for nine years in Chichester, and then removed 
to London for the purpose of studying the 
pianoforte under Woelfl, and became a member 
of the Philharmonic Society’s band. He after- 
Tords settled in Manchester as leader of the 


Gentlemen’s Concerts there. On one occasion 
at Liverpool he played a violin concerto, a 
pianoforte concerto, and a violoncello concerto. 
He Composed several concertos for the violin 
and others for the pianoforte, as also an oratorio, 
‘ The Martyr of Antioch ’ (published), portions 
of which were performed in Birmingham, Man* 
Chester and Liverpool, 

w. H. H. ; with addns. from D,N,B, 
CUE (Fr. queue), (1) the tail of the preceding 
passage. Where a player or singer is reading 
from a separate part, and not from the score, 
some help is advisable to aid him in coming in 
correctly after the long pauses. A few notes 
of some other part immediately preceding the 
entrance of his own are therefore printed small 
in the stave as a guide ; and this is called a cue ; 
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(2) Derived from the above but distinct in its 
object is the practice of * cue-ing ’ orchestral 
parts, so that what is written for a larger band 
may be played by a small one. For this 
purpose solo parts for wind instruments are 
frequently cued into the string parts. 

CUELLAR, Ram6n (6. Saragossa, 1777 ; 
d. Santiago de Coniposttda, 1833), a Spanish 
church-musician, who hold appointments as 
maestro de capilla at Saragossa (1814) and 
Oviedo (1817) from which, owing to differences 
with the Chapter, ho was transferred in 1828 
to Santiago. MSS. of his works are found in 
many Spanish cathedrals, especially La Seo 
at Saragossa ; Eslava prints a motet for 8 
voices. J. B. T. 

GUI, CfesAR Antonovich (6. Vilna, Jan. 18, 
1835; d. St. PeU^rsburg, Mar. 14, 1918), com- 
poser, was the son of a French officer who, being 
unable to follow the retreat from Moscow in 
1812, remained in Poland, where he subse- 
quently married a Lithuanian lady and settled 
as professor of French at the High School of 
Vilna. In this establishment Cesar C|j,ii received 
his early education. He showed precocioufl 
talent for music, and was taught the piano at 
an early age. During his schooldays he also 
received some irregular instruction in theory 
from the celebrated Polish composer Moniuszko. 
In 1850 Cui entered the School of Military- 
Engineering, St, Petersburg, and, on passing 
out in 1857, was appointed to a sub-professor- 
ship. He was afterwards recognised aa an 
authority on fortification, and lectured on this 
subject in the Artillery School and the Staff 
College. Among his pupils he reckoned the 
Emperor Nicholas II. Cui held the rank of 
Lieut. - General of Engineers, and was also 
president of the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society. While working for his examinations, 
he was compelled to lay aside his musical tastes; 
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but when in 1867, being a full-fledged officer, 
he came in contact with Balakirev, his enthusi- 
asm was at once rekindled. He was greatly 
attracted by the new and progressive ideas 
which the latter discussed with him. Although 
Cui owed something to Balakirev’s guidance 
and criticism, he must be regarded, on the 
whole, as a self-taught musician.' He married 
in 1858 Mile. Bamberg, a gifted pupil of 
Dargomijsky, and his first opus number was a 
Scherzo for piano (4 hands) on her name and 
his own. B. A. B. E. G. and C. C. His earliest 
operatic work,* TheMandarin’s Son,’ an operetta 
written for private performance in 1859, was 
quite in the style of Auber, and showed little 
individuality,' ‘ The Captive in the Caucasus ’ 
(1869), an opera on the subject of Poushkin’s 
romantic poem, is a work of more substance, 
to which he added a middle act in 1881-82. 
But Cui’s reputation as an operatic composer 
became more firmly established with his third 
dramatic work : an opera in three acts, based 
on a romantic tragedy by Heine, ‘ William 
Ratcliff * (St. Petersburg, 1861). ‘ Angelo,’ on 

a libretto from the play by Victor Hugo, was 
first performed at St. Petersburg in 1876. 
This work is usually regarded as the finest 
fruit of Cui’s maturity ; but it never enjoyed 
anything like popular success. Cui had a 
natural predilection for French texts, and his 
opera * Le Flibustier * (1889) was composed to 
a French libretto taken from a play by Jean 
Richepin. It was first performed at the Opera- 
Comique, Paris, in 1894, and attracted con- 
siderable attention at the time ; but it did 
not keep its place either in the French or 
Russian repertories. ‘ The Saracen,’ an opera 
in 4 acts, from an historical novel by the 
elder Dumas, was first heard in St. Petersburg 
in 1889 and again in Moscow in 1902. A short 
opera, or rather a dramatic scene, in one act, 
to Poushkin’s text, ‘A Feast in Time of Plague,’ 
appeared in 1900 ; while an eighth dramatic 
work, from Maupassant’s novel, ‘Mara’zelle Fifi,’ 
was successfully produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1903. There were two later works, ‘Matteo 
Falcona ’ (Moscow, 1908) and ‘ The Captain’s 
Daughter’ (St. Petersburg, 1911). 

After 1864 Cui was an industrious con- 
tributor to many leading Russian papers; while 
his articles in French and Belgian publications 
were some of the first to call attention to the 
remarkable activity of the New Russian school. 
Most of the leading characteristics of Cui’s 
style are apparent in ‘ Ratcliff,’ and it seems 
surprising that this opera, with all its poetic 
charm and pathos, should have been so coldly 
received by the public and critics in Russia. 
It is possible that the crude sensationalism 
of the libretto did not help to commend the 
opera to a nation whose dramatic traditions are 
derived from the realistic plays of Gogol and 
Ostrovsky rather than from the romanticism 
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of Schiller’s ‘ Robbers * and kindred drama's 

* William Ratcliff ’ tends more to lyrical than 
to declamatory opera. Cui’s melody is refined, 
and exhales an almost feminine tenderness ; 
but it is not strikingly original. It does not 
flow in a broad stream of cantilena, but takes 
the form of continuous arioso ; a method which 
is often ineffective, because it blurs the clear 
edges of melody and recitative. In ‘ Angelo,’ 
which is altogether constructed on broader 
lines than any other of his operas, Cui shows 
considerable power of expressive declamation. 
His harmony is interesting and original, in spite 
of certain recurrent tricks, such as the excessive 
use of pedal points, toni^ and dominant, and 
the over-elaboration of the inner parts at the 
expense of effective melody. Cui was not so 
great a master of orchestration as some of his 
compatriots ; nor was he in his element when 
dealing with massive choral effects. He was a 
miniature painter who worked most effectivel)^ 
on a small scale. In solo, and above all in 
love-duets, we find him at his best. His lyrical 
vein was more tender than virile, consequently 
his heroines were more life-like than his heroes 
Mary in ‘ Ratcliff,’ Thisbo and Catharine ii* 

* Angelo,’ are sympathetic and convincing 
creations. After ‘ Angelo,’ Cui’s work took 
a new tendency ; that exclusive preoccupation 
with small forms and polished technique 
which is best exemplified in such exquisite 
trifles as his little suites and pieces for 
pianoforte. 

Summing up Cui’s position as a composer, it 
appears in some respects paradoxical. Althougn 
he was the first disciple of Balakirev, and one 
of the chief upholders of the National School, 
the Russian element is exceedingly attenuated 
in his own music. His natural gift was vocal 
rather than symphonic, if we may judge from 
the preponderance of vocal works in the list 
of his comi)ositions. * He needs a text to 
bring out his power of delicate psychological 
analysis.’ But, while drawn to opera and song, 
Cui reflected most frequently the influence of 
such instrumental composers as Chopin, Liszt 
and Schumann, none of whom are suitable 
models for the formation of a broad and 
effective opera style. Again, Cui’s music has 
passion, grace, a delicate and refined lyricism, 
but not that note of tragic intensity which the 
subjects of his operas seem to demand. When 
dealing with such ultra-romantic libretti as 
those of ‘ William Ratcliff ’ and ‘ Angelo ' he 
gives the impression of a Herrick posing as a 
John Webster. As a critic, Cui united an 
elegant literary style with a keen satirical wit 
He did good service in the cause of music at a 
time when Russia stood in need of enlighten- 
ment, and was almost entirely given up to 
idolatry of all things Italian ; but, as regards 
Russian musio, his views cannot be accepted 
as comprehensive. 
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The following is a list of Cui’s compositions : 

BONOS AND VOCAL UDBIC 

Songs : — Op. 3 (8), op. 5 (6), op. 7 (6), op. 9 (6), op. 10 (6), op. 11 (6), 
op. 13 (6), op. 15 (13 vignettM muslc&lea). 

Six Songs, op. lo : Bolero, op. 17. 

Seven Songs and Duets, op. 19. 

Six Melodies to French words (1886), op. 28. 

Six Songs, op. 27 ; Seven Songs, op. 32. 

Seven Bongs to words by Pousnkin and Lermontov (1886). op. 83. 
Ave Marla, for one or two female voices and chorus, op. 34. 

Three German Lleder, op. 87. 

Les Deux M6n4trler8 op. 42. 

Twenty Poems by Jean Rlchepln (1890), op. 44. 

Four Botmets by Mlczlewlcz (Polish words), op. 48. 

Seven Songs, op. 49 ; Five SonM, op. 64 ; Eight Songs, op. 65. 
Twenty-flve Songs to words by Poushkln (1899), op. 57. 
Twenty-one Bongs to words by Nekrassov (1902), op. 62. 

CHORAL WORKS 

Two CThoruses for mixed voices, with orchestral accompaniment, 
op. 4 (Prize of the Imp. Russ. Mus. Socle^, I860). 

Mystic Chorus for female voices a eappella (1886), op. 28. 

Five Choruses to words by K. R., op. 46. 

Seven Choruses (o eappella), op. 28 ; Five Choruses, op. 46 ; Six 
Choruses, op. 63. 

Two Choruses for male voices, op. 68. 

Seven Vocal Quartets or Choruses (1902), op. 69. 

* Les Oisoaux d'Argenteau,' for children’s voices. 

FOR ORCHESTRA 
1st Scherzo (1857), op. 1. 

2nd Scherzo (1867), op. 2. 

Tarantella (1859), op. 12. 

Marche solenuelle (1881), op. 18. 

‘ Suite miniature,' No. 1, op. 20 (from the Sixth Suite for PF., op. 20). 
Suite No. 2 (1887). op. 38. 

Suite No. 8, * A Argenteau * (1887), op. 40. 

Suite No. 4, ' In modo popular!,’ op. 43. 

FOR STRINGS 

String quart.ct in 0 minor, op. 46. 

‘ I’etlte Suite ’ for violin, op. 14. 

Twelve miniatures for violin, op. 20. 

Two ditto (with orchestra), op. 24. 

* Suite concertante ’ for violin and orchestra (1883), op. 25. 

Seven miniatures for violin (arranged froni op. 39 for PF.). 

* Kaleidoscope,’ twenty-four pieces for violin, op. 60. 

Six Bagatelles for violin, op. 61. 

Five little duets for flute and violin, op. 66. 

Two pieces for violoncello and orchestra, op. 36. 

Tarantella for violin. 

FOR PF. 

Three pieces, op. 8 (1877). 

Twelve ininlatvu'es, op. 20. 

Suite (dedicated to Liszt), op. 21. 

Four pieces, op. 22. 

Valse-Caprlce, op 26. 

Two ‘ Bluettes,’ op. 29. 

Two Polonaises, op, 30. 

Three Vaises, op. 31. 

Three Impromptus, op. 36. 

Six minintiu-es, op. 39. 

Niue nie»'cs (A Argenteau), op. 40 (1887). 

The Valse-movements, op, 41. 

Five i»loces, op. 62. 

Four pieces, op. (10. 

Theme and Variations, op. 61. 

Six numbers of The Paraphrases (see Borodin). 

Three xdeces for 2 PF. 

OPERATIC WORKS 

The Captive In the Caucasus,’ ‘ The Mandarin’s Son,* * William 
Ratcliff,’ ■ Angelo,' ‘ Le Fllbustler,' ’ The Saracen,’ * A Feast 
In Thne of Plague,' * Mam'zelle Fifl,’ * Matteo Falcona,' ‘ The 
l^aptaln’s Daughter.’ ^ ^ 

CUIVRE, the French term for indicating 
stopped notes on the horn. 

CULLEN, John, a London music publisher 
who flourished from about 1705-10 or a few 
years later. On the death of Henry Playford 
he appears to have succeeded to the business 
and stock, possibly at the latter’s shop (or at 
that of John Carr), for Cullen’s address is 
‘ At the Buck without Temple Barr,’ or ‘ At the 
Buck between the two Temple Gates.’ On 
Keller’s Thorough Bass, 1707, which he pub- 
lished, he advertises many of the Playford 
publications. His own include an edition of 
Simpson’s Compendium of Practical Music, 
1706 ; the opera of ‘ Camilla ’ (c. 1706) ; 
Daniel Purcell’s ‘ Six Sonatas,’ and other 
works. F. K. 

CUMBERLAND YOUTHS, The Society 
OF Royal. This society was established in 


the City of London to promote the art and 
science of change - ringing some time before 
1702, and was originally called the Society of 
London Scholars. 

In 1746 members of the society rang the 
bells of Shoreditch Church in honour of the 
Duke of Cumberland (2nd son of George 11.) 
on his triumphal return to London after his 
victory of Culloden. 

To commemorate this a medal was presented 
to the society bearing a likeness of the Royal 
Duke on his charger, which medal is worn by 
the Master on all special occasions down to the 
present time. 

After this the London Scholars called them- 
selves the Royal Cumberland Youths. 

Many eminent names are on the roll of 
membership, amongst wliich should bo men- 
tioned Shipway, Jones, Reeves and Blackmore 
— all writers on change-ringing. 

In the rules of the society. No. III. enacts 
that ‘ Any member who shall join the Society 
of College Youths * (q.v.) ‘ shall thereupon 
cease to bo a member of this society.’ This 
rule is acted upon in both societies for the 
purpose of keeping up a friendly rivalry, and 
thus promoting the art of change-ringing. 

w. w. s. 

CUMMINGS, William Hayman, Mus.D. 
(6. Sidbury, Devon, Aug. 22, 1831 ; d. June 6, 
1915), was placed at an early age in the choir 
of St. Paul’.s Cathedral, and afterwards in that 
of the Temple Church. He sang as an alto in 
the London performance of ‘ Elijah ’ in 1847. 

On leaving the Temple choir he was appointed 
in 1847 organist of Waltham Abbey, where he 
was the first to adapt Mendelssohn’s theme 
from a secular cantata to ‘ Hark ! the herald 
angels sing.’ After a time he was admitted 
as tenor singer in the Temple, Westminster 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal, appointments 
which he subsequently resigned when his 
success as a leading concert tenor was assured. 
His first important oratorio engagement wats 
as a substitute for Sims Reeves, under G. W. 
Martin in ‘ Judas Maccabaeus.* the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864 ho sang the tenor 
part in Sullivan’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ instead of 
Mario, for whom it was written. He sang in 
the United States in 1871 and subsequently. 
He was for years identified with the important 
tenor parts ia Bach’s Passion, and other workst 
where an accomplished musician is as necessary 
as a good singer. He was a professor of singing 
at the R.A.M. from 1879-96, and belonged to 
the committee of management. In 1882 he 
was appointed chorus - master of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and subsequently conductor. 
He was precentor of St. Anne’s, Soho, in 188d- 
1888, and in 1896 was elected to succeed 
Bamby as Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music. He retired in 1911. He was chiefly 
instrumental in founding the Purcell Society, 
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and edited three volumes of its publications. 
(See PuECBLL Society.) He wrote a life of 
that master in the Great Musiciane series. 
Later research, however, has proved it un- 
reliable on several matters of fact. In addition 
to all his other avocations, he filled important 
official posts in connexion witji the Philhar- 
monic Society, the Musical Association, and the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, and devoted 
much time to the affairs of the Royal Society 
of Musicians. In 1900 he received the degree 
of Mus.D. from Dublin University. He was 
the possessor of a splendid musical library, 
sold by auction after his death. His com- 
positions include several prize glees, a Morning 
Service, an Anthem, various songs, a cantata 
— ‘ The Fairy Ring * ; he also wrote a bio- 
graphical dictionary and a Primer of the 
Rudiments of Music (Novello). M. 

CUPIS DE CAMARGO, (1) Francois 
(6. Brussels, Mar. 10, 1719 ; d. Paris, c. 1764), 
brother of the famous dancer, Camargo (q.v ,) ; 
violinist at the Opera, 1741. He was an excel- 
lent performer as well as composer. He wrote 3 
books of violin sonatas (Fetis ; Q. -L, ). (2) J ean 
Baptiste Cupis (6. Paris, c. 1741), violoncellist, 
pupil of Berteau. He joined the orchestra of 
the Paris Op6ra and was an excellent virtuoso 
and teacher. He toured in 1771 and was in 
Milan in 1794. He wrote a Tutor for the 
violoncello, and for the viola, 2 books of violon- 
cello sonatas and several books of solo pieces 
(E. van der Straeten, Hist, of Violoncello ; 
Q,^L,) 

CURIONI, (1) a seconda donna, engaged at 
the King’s Theatre about 1764. Among other 
parts, she sang that of Plisteno, a male 
character in the ‘ Ipermestra ’ of Hasse and 
Lampugnani. 

She is believed to have been the mother of 
(2) Alberigo Cdrioni (6. circa 1790), a distin- 
guished tenor. 

After singing at the San Carlo at Naples and 
other theatres, he wont to Barcelona and had 
great success. In 1821 he made his first 
appearance in London as Tito with Camporese. 
He then seemed the best tenor that had be- 
longed to the theatre for some time, but he 
hardly gave the full promise of his future excel- 
lence. Curioni was re-engaged in 1822, and 
appeared in ‘Otello’ with renewed 4clat; and 
again in ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ in ‘ La Donna 
del lago * and ‘ Ricoiardo e Zoralde,* in 1823. 
In 1824 and 1825 he was again engaged. In 
the latter year he appeared as Orosmane in 
‘ Pietro r eremita,’ and in ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Cosl fan 
tutte ’ and * II Crociato.’ In the latter opera he 
reappeared in 1826, as also in ‘ Medea,’ where 
he was very effective in the part of Giasone. 
His portrait was drawn by Hayter in this char- 
acter, and there is a good lithograph of it. He 
was re-engaged in 1827, at the increased salary 
of £1460, and played a principal part in Pacini’s 


‘ Schiava in Bagdad.’ In 1828 he was again 
at the King’s Theatre, where he was heard by 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe in 1834, singing with 
undiminished powers. He was an honorary 
member of the R.A.M. j. m. 

CURSCHMANN, Karl Friedrich (6. Berlin, 
June 21, 1804 ; d. Langfuhr, near Danzig, Aug. 
24, 1841), a song-writer of distinction. 

He studied for four years under Spohr and 
Hauptmann at Cassel, and in 1824 settled in 
Berlin, making occasional concert tours in 
Germany, France and Italy. Curschmann’s 
fame rests on his ‘ Lieder.’ He was the favour- 
ite song-writer before Schubert’s songs were 
known, and when Schumann had scarcely 
attempted vocal composition. His songs are 
full of real melody and generally deserved 
their wide popularity. Curschmann’s collected 
‘ Lieder * (2 vols., Berlin, 1871) comprise 83 
solos, and 9 songs in 2 and 3 parts. A few of 
them have Italian words. Among his other 
works may be mentioned a one-act opera, 
‘ Abdul und Erinnieh,’ written and performed 
at Cassel in 1828. In England he was best 
known by his song ‘ In every opening flower,* 
and his trios ‘ Ti prego ’ and ‘ Addio.’ a. m. 

CURTAIN-TUNE, see Act-tune. 

CURTALL, a name given to the bassoon 
upon its first introduction into England in the 
16th century, and derived from the German 
Corthol (? Kurzholzt ‘ short wood ’), or the 
French courtaud, to distinguish it from the 
long, straight pommers or bass shawms. 
Probably the ‘ short instruments called dul- 
censes ’ belonging to King Henry VIII. were 
of the curtail kind, for the name dolcian or 
dulcino was given to the bassoon in later times. 
In a manuscript (B.M. Harl. 2027) dated 1688, 
a sketch is given of a curtail which closely 
resembles a small bassoon, and the author tells 
us that the double curtail is ‘ 8 notes deeper 
than other and double the bignesse.’ Prae- 
torius (1618) says that the small instrument 
was called a ‘ single ’ curtail, so that by analogy 
the old English terms ‘ single ’ and ‘ double 
organs ’ most probably refer to the compass of 
the instrument and not to keyboards or ranks 
of pipes. F. w. Q. 

CURWEN, (1) John (6. Heckmondwike, 
Yorks, Nov. 14, 1816 ; d, Manchester, May 26, 
1880), founder of the Tonic Sol-fa method 
of teaching singing. (See Tonic Sol-fa and 
Tonic Sol-fa College.) 

He came from an old Cumberland family, and 
was educated (at Wymondley College and Uni- 
versity College, London) for the profession of 
his father, a Nonconformist minister. In 1838 
he was appointed assistant minister at Basing- 
stoke, and held similar appointments elsewhere 
until 1864. It was at a conference of Sunday- 
school teachers held in Hull in 1841 that he was 
commissioned to make inquiry as to the best 
and simplest way of teaching to sing by notOi 
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and this led to the practical adoption of Miss 
Glover’s system ; the investigations thus begun 
led him to make the spreading of music among 
the people the great object of his life. In 1843 
his Orammar of Vocal Music appeared. In 
1853 he founded the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
and in 1879 the Tonic Sol-fa College was opened ; 
it had been incorporated in 1876, and owed its 
origin in great part to the opposition of the 
Education Department and the appointment 
of John Hullah (an acknowledged enemy of the 
Sol-fa movement) as inspector of music in 
training colleges. In 1864 he gave up minis- 
terial work, and devoted his whole time ‘ to 
the direction of the large organisation ’ which 
had grown up under his care. He founded the 
firm which bears his name (see Curwen & 
Sons). A biography was published in 1882 by 
his son John Spencer Curwen under the title 
of Memorials of John Curwen, 

The following is a list of Curwen’s principal 
educational works : 

The Standard Coune of Letnone and Hreretteti on the Tonie Sol-fa 
Method. Flrut edition. 1861 ; Indued in a new form, 187‘2, ae the 
New Standard Course, the most complete class book of the method 
for general use, includes Harmony, Musical Form, Composition, etc. 

Mow to observe Barmony. First edition, 1861 ; reissued in a nc5» 
form, 187*2. 

Musical Statics an attempt to shou^ the bearing of the recent dis- 
coveries in Acoustics on Chords, Discords, Transitions, Modulations, 
and Tuning, as used by modern musicians, 1874. 

The Teacher's Manual of the Art of Teaching in General, and 
especially as applied to Music, 1876. A book designed for the 
teaching of teacners, which superseded an earlier book of a similar 
character — Singing for Schools and Congregations, 1843. 

A Tonic Sol-fa Primer (No. 18 of the series of Primers edited by 
Dr. Stainer, and published by Novello). Written * to explain the 
T.8.F. notation and method of teaching to those already familiar 
with the established mode of writing music by means of the Staff.’ 

Musical Theory, 1879. 

Tonie Sol-fa Reporter. Published monthly. Begun 1851 ; suc- 
cessfuUv carried on until 1889, when it became The Musical Herald, 
a monthly Journal. 

Various Hymn and Tune Books, Collections of Part Music, School 
Bongs, etc.. Including * Modern Part Songs ’ In 96 numbers. 

Curwen edited in Sol-fa a large number of 
classical works^ (oratorios and other composi- 
tions by Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, etc.), 
and works by later composers (Macfarren, 
Mendelssohn and others). 

R. B. L., with addns. 

(2) John Spencer (b, Plaistow, Sept. 30, 
1847 ; d, Aug. 6, 1916) carried on his father’s 
interests and developed them. Originally in- 
tended for the ministry, ho took up the print- 
ing side of his father’s business and, in order to 
qualify himself as a musician, studied at the 
R.A.M. under Macfarren, Sullivan and Prout. 
He visited schools in France, Germany, Canada 
and U.S.A., and examined the methods of 
teaching sight-singing to children. He started 
the competitive festival movement in England 
with the foundation of the Stratford Festival 
(1882), importing the idea from Wales where 
he had judged at Eisteddfodau. (See Com- 
petition Festivals.) His Studies in Worship 
Music was the result of study of all kinds 
of religious services, from those of West- 
minster Abbey and Brompton Oratory to meet- 
ings of Moody and Sankey and the Salvation 
Army. His sympathetic interest in what 
people were doing always formed the basis of 
improvements he desired to stimulate. He 
VOL. I 
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became principal of the Tonic Sol-fa College in 
1880, and as director of the firm of J. Curweoi 
& Sons and editor of the Musical Herald^ 
exerted a wide influence. 

(3) Annie Jessy (wee Grego) (6. Dublin, 
1845) married John Spencer Curwen in 1877. 
After a rather desultory education in music, 
chiefly at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, 
she began her career as a teacher first in Dublin 
then in Scotland. There she came across the 
work of John Curwen, and she proceeded to 
apply his principles to the problems of element- 
ary piano teaching. The result was Mrs, 
Curwen" 8 Method, which has had a very wide 
and beneficent influence. The Teacher's Guide, 
the handbook to the method, grew out of her 
experience in teaching her own children. The 
following is a list of the chief publications 
concerned with the system : 

Teacher's Guide, containing iniiruciions to the teacher for the use 
of the work. 

Pupil’H booke : Exercises and Illustrative Duets, by John Kinross, 
let four Steps. 

The same exercises with Duets, by Felix Swinstead. 

Steps V. and VI. : Exercises for Heading and Transposition. 
Duets by John Kinross. 

Interval ExeraseH of Steps I. to IV., with soms from Step V., 
for 1st Grade Certificate. 

C clef exercise book, for practice In reading (of use to v*oI. and 
viola learners). 

Illustrative Tunes for the Time lessons. 

Music Slates, specially niled. Kevboard Diagram, for olass-work. 

Staff Cards, graded, for home work In Preliminary Ciovtrse. 

Certificate Cards for Step Exams. 

CURWEN & SONS, LTD., J. This firm wm 
founded by John Curwen in 1863 and is now 
carried on by his grandsons. Its first publica- 
tions were mainly works for popular singing 
classes, and as time went on, music for schools, 
mainly at that time in the Tonic Sol-fa nota- 
tion. In 1885 the grant for sight-singing in 
schools and the recognition by the Education 
Department of the Tonic Sol-fa method opened 
the way for an increased output of school 
music, of which the firm immediately availed 
itself, and in so doing attained a prominence in 
that line which it still retains. 

The foundation by John Spencer Curwen of 
the Stratford Musical Festival in 1882 brought 
a demand for better choral music, and the 
firm’s catalogue has gradually improved and 
now contains choral music of the hi^iest class 
by foremost contemporary composers. 

Nearly a generation ago was issued Mrs. 
J. S. Curwen’s Pianoforte Method (see above). 
More recently Ernest Fowles edited a series of 
teaching pieces to suit the requirements of 
the various examinations of the Associated 
Board, 

In 1917 the firm began to publish a series of 
songs, mostly by the younger contemporary 
composers, which are being included in the 
pr'ogrammes of the more serious recitalists of 
the day. In 1923 they amalgamated with 
Messrs. F. & B. Goodwin, Ltd., which added to 
its catalogue a considerable amount of chamber 
and orchestral music by modem composers. 
The punches used by the firm for engraving 
its music were specially designed by Paul 

3d 
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Woodruffe to combine beauty of form with 
clearness of notation. The. Musical News and 
Ueraldf a weekly newspaper, and The Sackbut, 
a monthly review, are published for the Musical 
News Syndicate, Ltd. (see Periodicals, Musi- 
cal). Messrs. Cur wen are also agents for the 
Universal, the Senart, the Crajiz and several 
other foreign editions. 

CURZON, Emmanuel Henri Parent de 
(6. Havre, July 6, 1861), writer on music, has 
the degree of ‘Hr. es lettres,* and was archivist 
of the Archives Nationales in Paris (retired 
1926). He is the author of the catalogue of 
all the documents concerning music kept there. 

Since 1889 he has been musical critic to the 
Gazette de France, Guide musical, Le Theatre, 
Musica, etc. Among his various works of 
musical history and criticism may be mentioned : 

Tratxsiatlonfi of Mozart's letters (1888), followed by youvnUei 
lMtren dea dernUrta ann^a de In vig de Mozart, 1898 ; of Kobert 
Schumann's writings on music (1894, 1808) ; and of Fantaaieatiteke 
in C allot' a Manier (Uufftnanu, 1891). An essay on the ' Sigurd * 
legend In the Edda. apropos of Reyer'a opera, was published In 
1890. Biographies of Gr4try, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Rossini (1920) ; 
studies and essays Muaieiena du tempa paaaS, Oroqula d’arUatt<$, Lea 
Lieder de F. Schubert, Lea Healer at aira ditaehh de Beethoven, 
Documenta inidita aur le Fauat de Gounod (with A. Soubies, etc.), and 
Srneat Beyer, an vie, aea cauvrea (1024). 

o. F. ; addns. M. L. P. 

CUSANINO, see Carestini, Giov, 

CUSHION DANCE, an old English action 
dance, also bearing the title ‘ Joan Sanderson.’ 
The dance was common among all classes in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, oven at court. 
At the present day a survival of it exists among 
children in the game of ‘ The Shy Widow.* 
The cushion dance is alluded to in many 17th- 
century books ; a very full reference to these, 
and complete description of the dance, are given 
in Wm. Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time.’ 

Briefly, the dance or game is performed thus : 
A single person, male or female, dances about 
the room with a cushion, which, after some 
dialogue, is laid before a favoured one of the 
opposite sex, who, kneeling on it, kisses the 
one who has so placed it. The one w^ho has 
knelt and kissed now takes up the cushion and 
continues the dance in the same manner. The 
dialogue begins ; 

• This dance it will no further go.* 

* I pray you, good sir, wliy say you so ? * 

‘ Because Joan (or John) Sanderson will not come to,’ 
etc. 

In Wilson’s Companion to the Ball Room 
(c. 1818) the dance is mentioned as being then 
danced ; but the author, a fashionable dancing- 
master, makes an indignant protest against it. 
The original air and quaint directions are to be 
found in Playford’s Dancing Master (1686, and 
later editions). f. k. 

CUSINS, Sir William George (6. London, 
Oct. 14, 1833 ; d. Remonchamps, Ardennes, 
Aug. 31, 1893), in his 10th year entered the 
Chapel Royal. 

In 1844 he entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
under F6tis for the study of the piano, violin 
and harmony. In 1847 he gained the King’s 


Scholarship at the R.A.M. of London, where 
his professors were Potter, Stemdale Bennett, 
Lucas and Sainton. In 1849 his scholarship 
was prolonged for two years, and he made his 
first appearance in public as a piano-player in 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto, and as com- 
poser with a MS. overture. In the same year 
he was appointed organist to the Queen’s 
Private Chapel, and entered the orchestras of 
the Royal Italian Opera and of the principal 
concerts ox London, in which he played the 
violin for about five years. In 1851 he was 
appointed assistant professor at the R.A.M. 
and afterwards professor ; from 1867-83 he 
was conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
vice Sir W. Stemdale Bennett, resigned ; in 1867 
he conducted Bennett’s ‘ Woman of Samaria ’ 
at the Birmingham Festival ; in 1870 ho was 
appointed master of the music to the Queen ; in 
1875 succeeded Bennett as examining professor 
at Queen’s College ; and in 1870 became joint 
examiner, with Hullah and Otto Goldschmidt, 
of scholarships for the National Training School 
of Music. Besides holding these posts Cusins 
came often before the public as a player and 
concert-giver, having amongst other places per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and at 
Berlin, as well as the Philharmonic and Crystal 
Palace. In 1885 he became a professor in the 
Guildhall School of Music, and conductor of the 
London Select Choir. He received the honour 
of knighthood, Aug. 5, 1892, and the cross of 
Isabella the Catholic in 1893. Ho died of 
influenza and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery {Brit. Mus. Biog.). His works, if 
not numerous, are all on an important scale : 

* Royal Wedding Serenata '(186.3); * Oldoon,' an oratorio 

(Gloucester, 1871); two Concert overtures, ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
mer* (1869), ' I.ove’8 Labour’s Lost' (1876); Plano concerto in A 
ininor ; besides marches, songs, etc. 

CUTELL, Richard (15th cent.), an English 
musician, author of a treatise on counterpoint, 
a fragment of which is preserved among the 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 

w. H. H. 

CUTTING, Thomas, was lutenist, in 1607, 
in the service of Lady Arabella Stuart when 
Christian IV. of Denmark begged him of her. 
He returned to England in 1611 and entered 
Prince Henry’s private band. There is also a 
lutenist, Francis Cutting, who wrote lute pieces 
c. 1696, preserved in collective volumes. (See 
Q,*L.) Whether and how far the two are 
connected has not yet been cleared up. 

E. V. d. s. 

CUZZONI, Francesca (6. Parma, i or Mod- 
ena,* c. 1700 ® ; d. Bologna, 1770), received 
her first instruction from Lanzi, a noted master, 
and became one of the most famous singers 
of the 18th century. 

She made her d4but at Venice with Faustina, 
1719, in M. A. Gasparini’s ‘ Lamano,’ being 
described as ‘ Virtuosa di camera ’ of the Grand 

1 Burney. » Hawkins. > F^tia. 
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Duchess of Tuscany ; and she appeared again 
with Faustina and Bernacchi in the ‘ Ponti- 
mento generoso,* in the same year and at the 
same place. After singing on moat of the 
principal stages of Italy she came to England. 
On her first arrival here she married Sandoni, 
a harpsichord- master and composer of some 
eminence. 1 Her first appearance in London 
was on Jan. 12, 1722, as Teofane in Handel’s 
‘ Otho.’ Her singing of her first air, a slow 
one, ‘ Falsa immagine,’ fixed her reputation. 
A story is told about this song which illustrates 
her character as well as that of Handel. At 
rehearsal she took a dislike to the air and 
refused to sing it ; whereupon Handel seized 
her by the waist, and swore he would throw 
her out of the window if she persisted. She 
gave way, and in that very song achieved one 
of her greatest triumphs. Success followed her 
ill ‘ Coriolano,’ in ‘ Flavio ’ and in ‘ Farnace ’ ; 
and she became a popular favourite. 

In the following year she sang in ‘ Vespasi- 
ano ' and ‘ Giulio t^esare. ’ Meanwhile Cuzzoni’s 
popularity had diminished that of Durastanti, 
who left England, and had eclipsed that of 
Anastasia Robinson, who soon after retired. 
Cuzzoni continued her triumphal career in 
‘ Calfurnia,’ ‘ Tamerlane ’ and ‘ Artaserse ’ ; 
and in ‘ Rodolinda ’ (1725) she created one of 
her most successful parts, gaining great reputa- 
tion by her tender singing of the song ‘ Ho 
perduto il caro sposo.’ Fresh applause mot 
her in ‘ Dario,’ ‘ Elpidia,’ ‘ Elisa,’ ‘ Scipio ’ and 
finally in ‘ Alessandro ’ ( Handel), when she first 
encountered, on the English stage, the redoubt- 
able Faustina. In this opera her style and that 
of her rival were skilfully contrasted by the 
composer ; but the contest was the first of a 
series which did the Italian Opera much harm. 

In 1727 she created a great effect in the song 
‘ Sen vola ’ (‘ Admeto ’), which displayed her 
warbling style ; and an enthusiast in the 
gallery was so far carried away by the charm 

that he exclaimed, ‘ D her ! she has a nest of 

nightingales in her belly ! ’ Her next part was 
in ‘ Astyanax.’ The violence of party feeling 
had now become so great that, when the ad- 
mirers of Cuzzoni applauded, those of Faustin&i 
hissed ; and vice versa. This culminated 
during the performance of ‘ Astyanax,' w'hen 
shrill and discordant noises were added to the 
uproar, in spite of the presence of the Princess 
Caroline. Lady Pembroke headed the Cuzzon- 
ists, and was lampooned in the following 
epigram * : 

Upon Lady Pembroke’s promoting the 
Cat-calls of Faustina 
Old poets sing tliat beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d, ^ 

So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray d. 

Cuzzoni’s chief supporters, among the men, are 
commemorated in the following * : 

1 Burney. * HarL MSS. 7816, pp. 394, 819. 


Epigram on the Miracles wrought 
BY Cuzzoni 

Boast not how Orpheus charm'd the rooks. 

And set a-danclng stones and stocks, 

And tygers rage appeas’d ; 

All this Cuzzoni lias surpass’d, 

Sir Wilfred • seems to have a taste. 

And Smith * and Gage • are pleas'dL 

In 1728 Cuzzoni appeared in ‘ Siroe * and 
‘ Tolomeo * with unabated success, in spite of 
the ' Bfeggar’s Opera ’ and all these heart- 
burnings. At the close of the season, however,* 
the directors, troubled by the endless disputes 
of the rivals, decided to offer Faustina one 
guinea a year more than the salary of Cuzzoni. 
The latter had been persuaded to take a 
solemn oath that she would not accept less than 
her enemy, and so found herself unengaged. 
About this time ’ she yielded to the invitation 
of Count Kinsky, and wont to Vienna. She 
sang at court with groat 6clat ; but her arro- 
gant demands prevented her from getting an 
engagement at the theatre. 

At Venice she next sang at one theatre, while 
Faustina performed at another. In London 
again, a few years later (1734), she appeared 
in Porpora’s ‘ Ariadne ’ ; and, with Farinelli, 
Senesino and Montagnana, in ‘ Artaserse * as 
Mandane, and also in other operas. 

Hawkins says that she returned again in 
1748, and sang in ‘ Mitridato ’ ; but this is not 
recorded by Burney, who puts her third visit in 
1750, when she had a benefit concert (May 23). 
She was now old, poor and almost voiceless. 
The concert was a failure, and she disappeared 
again. She then passed some time in Holland, 
where she soon fell into debt, and was thrown 
into prison. Gradually she paid her debts by 
occasional performances given by the permis- 
sion of the governor of the prison, and returned 
to Bologna, where she was obliged to support 
herself by making buttons. She died there in 
extreme poverty and squalor.* 

Her power of conducting, sustaining, in- 
creasing and diminishing her notes by minute 
degrees acquired for her, among professors, the 
credit of being a complete mistress of her art. 
Her shake was perfect : she haej^ a creative 
fancy, and a command of tempo rubato. Her 
high notes were unrivalled in clearness and 
sweetness, and her intonation was so absolutely 
true that she seemed incapable of singing out 
of tune.® She had a compass of two octaves, 
c to c . 

Her face was ‘ doughy and cross, but her 
complexion fine.’ There are no good por- 
traits of her; but she figures in several of 
the caricatures of the time, and notably in 
Hogarth’s Masquerades and Operas, where she is 
the singer to whom the Earl of Peterborough is 
presenting £1000. Her portrait in Hawkins’s 
History is taken from a print by Vander Gucht 
after Seeman. J 
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CYCLE OF SONGS, see Libdebkreis. 

CYMBALS, (1) (Ft. cymbales ; Ger. (oie) 
Schale; (a pair) Beci(;en; Ital. piatti oTcinelli) are 
two thin, round metal plates, with a leather 
strap through the centre of each, by which the 
performer holds them, one in each hand. They 
are sounded by striking them together, not 
directly so as to coincide, but^ rather with a 
rubbing, sliding motion (Fr. froiaser). This is 
the ordinary way in which they are used. Un- 
fortunately, from motives of economy and the 
fact that the cymbals have been so closely 
associated with the bass drum, one of the 
plates is often to be found fixed to the drum, 
and a single player will sound the cymbals with 
the left hand and boat the drum with the 
right. This haturally diminishes the tone and 
effect of the cymbals. There are other ways 
of playing the cymbals. A single plate can be 
struck with a hard side-drum stick or soft 
kettle-drum stick, or the plate can be hung and 
a drum -stick roll performed on it, while a form 
of ‘ roll ’ can be produced by agitating the 
edges of the plates against each other. The 
exact intentions of the composer are, of 
course, indicated in the part which is written 
usually on the bass clef and sometimes on one 
single line. If the parts for cymbals and bass- 
drum are written on the same stave two sets 
of stems are of course used. In German scores 
the indication beide Schalen means resume 
sounding the two cymbals in the ordinary way 
after the use of drum -stick strokes on one. 

(2) Mention must also be made of the 
‘ancient cymbals,* revived by Berlioz in his 
‘ Les Troyens ’ and ‘ Rom6o * ; and later to be 
found in Debussy’s ‘ L’Apros-midi d’un faun.’ 
Their origin dates from Egyptian and Greek 
and Roman times. They are much smaller 
than the modern cymbals and differ further 
in giving out a musical note. A common prac- 
tice is to play the part on the Glockenspiel 
(g.v.). N. c. a. 

CYMBALS, see Chime-Bells. 

CYMBELSTERN, an old mixture stop of 
the organ. h. o. 

CZAAR UND ZIMMERMANN, opera in 
3 acts, by Lortzing ; produced Leipzig, Deo. 
22, 1837, and the Gaiety Theatre, London, as 
‘Peter the Shipwright,’ Apr. 15, 1871. Other 
operatic versions of the story of Peter the Great 
include Donizetti’s ‘ Borgomastro di Saardam ’ 
(Naples, 1827), * Peter the Great,’ by T. S. 
Cooke (London, 1829), L. A. Jullien’s ‘ Pietro 
il Grande ’ (Co vent Garden, Aug, 17, 1852), and 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’fitoile du nord ’ {q*v,). 

CZAKAN, or STOCKFLOTE, a Bohemian or 
Transylvanian instrument of the flageolet family, 
usually standing in the key of A, though made 
to other pitches. It is said to have been lost 
for many years after its original invention, and 
to have l>^n rediscovered in a Transylvanian 
monastery in 1825. However this may be, it 


rose to great popularity at Vienna about 1830^ 
and received many additions and improvements. 
It consisted of a large flageolet mouthpiece, with 
a long slender body, bored with an inverted 
conical tube like that of the old flute, at right 
angles to the mouthpiece. It thus resembled an 
ordinary handled walking-stick, and indeed was 
commonly put to that use. It had the octave 
scale of the old concert flute, with fingering 
intermediate between that and the oboe. There 
was also a small vent-hole for the thumb at the 
back, as in the flageolet. It possessed about 
two octaves compass, starting from b of the 
flute. There exists a Method for this almost 
forgotten instrument by Kr&mer dated 1830. 
Its music appears to have been written in the 
key of C. w. h. s. 

CZERNOHORSKY, see Cernohorsky. 

CZERNY, Karl {b. Vienna, Feb. 20, 1791 ; 
d. July 15, 1857), an excellent pianoforte 
teacher and a prolific composer. 

His father, a cultivated musician, taught him 
the pianoforte when quite a child, and at the 
age of 10 he could play by heart the principal 
compositions of all the best masters. He 
gained much from his intercourse with Wenzel 
Krumpholz the violinist, a great friend of his 
parents, and a passionate admirer of Beethoven. 
Having inspired him with his own sentiments, 
Krumpholz took his small friend to see 
Beethoven, who heard him play and at once 
offered to teach him. From 1800--03 Czerny 
made rapid progress, and devoted himself 
especially to the study of the works of 
his master, whose friendship for him became 
quite paternal. Czerny also profited much by 
his acquaintance with Prince Lichnowsky, 
Beethoven’s patron ; with Hummel, whose 
playing opened a new world to him ; and with 
dementi, whose method of teaching he studied. 
He was soon besieged by pupils, to whom he 
communicated the instruction he himself 
eagerly imbibed. In the meantime he studied 
composition with equal ardour. Czerny was 
always reluctant to perform in public, and 
early in life resolved never to appear again, at 
the same time withdrawing entirely from 
^ciety. In 1804 he made preparations for a 
professional tour, for which Beethoven wrote 
him a flattering testimonial, but the troubled 
state of the Continent obliged him to give up 
the idea. Three times only did he allow himself 
to travel for pleasure, to Leipzig in 1836, to 
Paris and London in Apr. 1837 and to Lom- 
bardy in 1846. ^ He took no pupils but those 
who showed special talent ; the rest of his 
time he devoted to self-culture, and to com- 
position and the arrangement of classical 
works. His first published work, ‘ 20 Varia- 
tions concertantes * for pianoforte and violin, on 
a theme by Krumpholz, appeared in 1805. It 
was not till after his acquaintance with the 
publishers Cappi and Diabelli that his second 
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seork, a ^ Rondo brillante’ for four hands, 
followed (1818). From that time he had 
difficulty in keeping pace with the demands 
of the publishers, and was often compelled to 
write at night after giving ten or twelve lessons 
in the day. From 1816-23 Czerny had 
musical performances by his best pupils at 
his parents* house every Sunday, At these 
entertainments Beethoven was often present, 
and was so charmed with the peaceful family 
life he witnessed, as to propose living there 
entirely; the project, however, fell through 
owing to the illness of the parents. One of 
Czerny*s most brilliant pupils was Ninette 
von Belleville, then 8 years old, who in 1816 
lived in the house, and afterwards spread the 
fame of her master through the many countries 
in which she performed. She married Oury 
(g.v.) the violinist, and settled in London 
She was followed by Franz Liszt, then 10 
years old, whose father placed him in Czerny’s 
hands. The boy’s extraordinary talent as- 
tonished his master, who says of him in his 
Autobiography ‘ it was evident at once that 
Nature had intended him for a pianist.’ 
Theodor Dohler and a host of other distin- 
guished pupils belong to a later period. 

About 1850 Czerny’s strength visibly 
declined ; his health gave way under his 
never-ceasing activity, and he was compelled 
to lay aside his indefatigable pen. His active 
life closed shortly after ho had, with the help 
of his friend Dr. Leopold von Sonnleithner, 
disposed of his considerable fortune in a 
princely manner. Czerny was never married, 
and had neither brothers, sisters, nor other 
near relations. His industry was truly 
astounding. Besides his numerous printed 
works, which embrace compositions of every 
species for pianoforte, be left an enormous 
mass of MS., now in the archives of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna, These 
compositions comprise 24 masses, 4 requiems^ 
300 graduales and offertories, symphonies, 
overtures, concertos, string-trios and quartets, 
choruses, songs for one or more voices, and 
even pieces for the stage. His book Umrias 
der ganzen Musikgeschichte was published 
(1851) by Schott of Mayence, and in Italian by 
Rioordi of Milan. His arrangements of operas, 


oratorios, symphonies and overtures for two 
and four hanck, and for eight hands on two 
pianofortes, are innumerable. As a special 
commission he arranged the overtures to 
‘ Semiramide * and ‘ Guillaume Tell ’ for eight 
pianofortes, four hands each. An arrange- 
ment for pianoforte of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,* 
which he made in 1805, was of great service in 
training Czerny for this kind of work. He 
says in his Autobiography, ‘ It is to Beethoven’s 
remarks on this work that I owe the facility in 
arranging which has been so useful to me in 
later life.’ His printed compositions amount 
to nearly 1000, of which many consist of 50 
numbers or even more. A catalogue contain- 
ing opp. 1-798, with the arrangements and the 
MS. works, is given in his School of Practical 
Composition (op. 600, 3 vols.). Czerny’s 
pianoforte compositions may be divided into 
three classes, ^scholastic, solid and brilliant. 
The best of all, especially if we include the 
earlier works, are undoubtedly the scholastic 
(fitudes), opp. 299, 300, 335, 366, 399, 400 
and 500, published under the title * Complete 
Theoretical and Practical Pianoforte School * 
(3 vols.). However worthy of admiration 
Czerny’s industry may be, there is no doubt 
that he weakened his creative powers by over- 
production, and the effect has been that the 
host of lesser works have involved the really 
good ones in undeserved forgetfulness. 0. F. P. 

CZERWENKA, Joseph (6. Benadek, Bo- 
hemia, 1759 ; d. Vienna, 1835), one of the finest 
oboists of his time. 

In 1789 he entered the private band of 
Count . Schafgotsche at Johannisberg in 
Silesia. In the following year he played in 
Prince Esterhazy’s band, under Haydn, where 
his uncle played the bassoon. In 1794 he 
settled in Vienna as solo oboist in the imperial 
band, and the court theatre, and professor at 
the Conservatorium. He retired in 1820, 

M. 0. 0. 

CZIAK, see 2 Ak. 

CZIBULKA, Alphons (6. Szepes-VArallya, 
Hungary, May 14, 1842 ; d. Vwima, Oct. 27, 
1894). He held an important post as military 
bandmaster at Vienna, was a prolific composez 
of dance music, and his compositions include 
six operettas. (Eiemann,) 
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